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Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when 
the  worid  was  jet  convnlsea  with  the 
effects  of  the  French  reyolation  in 
the  year  preceding,  and  the  Liberals  \ 
were  everywhere  thronghodt  Europe  ^ 
looking  for  the  regeneration  of  society 
from  the  triamph  of  detnocracy  in 
France,  we  wrote  and  publish^  in 
this  Magazine  these  words — "It  is 
frequently  asked,  what  is  to  be  the 
end  of  all  these  changes,  and  nnder 
what  form  of  government  are  the 
people  <^France  ultimately  to  settle? 
I>ifficalt  as  it  is  to  predict  anything 
of  a  people  with  whom  nothing  seems 
to  be^fixed,  bat  the  disposition  to 
change,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  opinion,  that  the  fatnre 
government  of  France  will  be,  what 
that  of  imperial  Bome  was,  an  elec- 
tive MiLrrABY  DESPOTISM.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  years 
of  the  Restoration,  when  a  free  con- 
stitutional monarchy  was  imposed  on 
its  inhabitants  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  Allies,  it  has  ever  since  the  Be- 
Tolution  of  1789  been  nothing  else. 
The  Orleans  dynasty  has,  to  idl 
appearance,  expired  with  a  disgrace 
even  greater  Uian  that  which  attended 
its  birth.  The  Bonrbons  ctM  scarcely 
expect,  in  a  country  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  love  of  change,  to  re-establish 
their  hereditary  throne.  Popular 
passion  and  national  vanity  caU  for 
that  favourite  object  of  democratic 


societies—a  rotation  of  governors. 
Popular  violence  and  general  suffer- 
ing will  never  fail  to  re-establish, 
after  a  brief  period  of  anarchy,  the 
eV^pne  of  the  sword.  The  successive 
election  of  military  despots  seems  the 
only  possible  compromise  between 
revolutionary  passion  and  the  social 
necessities  of  mankind;  and  as  a 
similar  compromise  took  place  after 
eighty  years  of  bloodshed  and  con- 
fusion in  the  Boman  commonwealth, 
so,  after  a  similar  period  of  suffering, 
it  will  probably  be  repeated,  from  the 
same  cause,  in  the  French  nation."  * 
The  only  particular  in  which  this 
prophecy  has  proved  incorrect  is  in 
the  TIME  assigned  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  elective  military  despot- 
ism in  France.  Judging  from  the 
past,  it  was  thought  that  a  consider- 
able period  might  elapse  between  the 
fervour  of  democratic  ambition,  the 
establishment  of  republican  institu- 
tions, and  the  necessary  advent  of 
military  government.  But  events 
now  go  on  with  railway  speed :  there 
is  an  electric  telegraph  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 
Within  less  than  four  years  after  the 
triumph  of  revolutionary  ambition, 
and  the  proclamation  of  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity"  by  Lamar- 
tine,  the  visionary  fabric  has  fallen  to 
the  ground.  The  brilliant  dreams  of 
philanthropy,  the  towering  ambition 


*  BlackwooSs  Magazine,  AugoBt  1849^  vol  Ixvi.  p.  234. 
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of  democracj,  the  selfish  grasping  of 
socialist  spoliation,  have  alike  been 
dissipated.  Realities  have  succeeded 
to  chimeras,  necessities  have  pro- 
strated imaginations.  Lonis  Napoleon 
has  assnm^  the  dictatorship,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  only  power 
in  the  countir  which,  in  a  decisiye 
struggle,  could  be  relied  on.  He  has 
Tirtually  declared  himself  Emperor, 
by  the  election  of  the  soldiers.  The 
citizens  have  confirmed  theur  choice. 
It  has  ever  been  the  same.  The  rule 
of  Cffisar,  and  Cromwell,  and  Napo- 
leon, was  founded  on  the  same  social 
necessities  springing  out  of  the  same 
sodal  crimes.  This  2d  December 
1851  was  but  a  repetition,  and  fh)m 
the  same  causes,  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
1799.  Successful  high  treason,  tri- 
umphant rebellion,  1^  inyariably  to 
one  result — general  slayery  and  mili- 
tarydespotism ;  and  of  all  the  pioneers 
to  the  last  terrible  catastrophe  that 
the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived,  a 
socialist  revolution  is  the  most  effec- 
tu^,  for  it  at  once  unites  all  persons 
possessed  of  property,  however  smidl, 
on  the  side  of  despotic  power. 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  that 
these  observations  are  exaggerations 
of  our  own,  we  select,  ont  of  a  multi- 
tude of  others  which  might  be  taken, 
the  following  graphic  description  of 
the  state  of  Paris  in  the  first  week  of 
December  1851,  three  vears  and  nine 
months  after  the  overthrow  of  Louis 
Philippe,  andestaUishment  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  by  theforma- 
tion  of  a  republic. 

^If  anything  ooold  give  an  apHaranoe 
of  legal  necessity  to  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Paris,  and  to  the  tremendous 
seyerity  of  the  measures  employed  to 
crash  the  resistance  of  the  people,  it  is 
the  part  which  the  organised  sections  of 
the  Red  Bepablic  and  the  desperate 
oombataats  of  that  fiustion  are  again 
taking  in  this  straggle.  'JVen  iaU 
aMsdho  nee  drfeHsanbui  iatit,  may  weU 
be  the  answer  of  the  French  people  to  a 
cry  of  independence  and  a  promise  of 
saocoar  conTcyed  to  them  in  the  sinister 
language  of  M.  Loais  Blanc.  Nothing 
can  be  more  afflicting  than  the  position 
of  the  middle  classes  and  the  pacific  part 
of  the  popnlation,  between  a  host  of  fleroe 
reyolutionists  wbo  can  only  be  put  down 
by  an  immense  army,  and  an  anny  pre- 
pared to  dispose  absolutely  of  all  political 
power  as  a  recompense  for  the  protection 


it  affords  to  property  and  life.  For  the 
first  time  in  these  terrific  street-battles 
of  Parisian  history,  we  hear  nc4king  of 
the  NcUioncU  Guard.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  proclamation  or  appeal  has  beeo 
addressed  to  that  body  by  the  goven^ 
ment  The  civic  forces  have  b^n  ex- 
pnssly  oonsifned  to  inaction^  evidently 
because  Louis  Napoleon  was  afraid  to 
rely  upon  them,  and  nothing  would  haye 
been  more  incouTenient  than  the  opposi- 
tion of  legions  of  armed  citiEens.  Even 
now  it  is  not  impossible  that  their  weight 
may  be  felt  before  the  termination  of  this 
conflict,  but  felt  against  the  ezecutiye 
power.  The  government  hat  9taked  Us 
vhole  8uece$i  on  the  army  alone,  and  the 
strength  of  the  regular  forces  engaged  is 
immensely  greater  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  But,  be  the  political  opinions 
and  ulterior  riews  of  the  popular  leaders 
what  they  may,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
foel  for  the  dauntless  courage  with  which 
they  hare  flung  themselTCS  into  open 
resistance  to  an  unexampled  rielation 
of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  middle 
classes,  though  probably  most  aggriered 
by  the  menaces  of  military  despotism, 
would  hare  found  neither  the  means  nor 
the  spirit  to  defy  such  a  power.  But,  if 
the  men  of  the  faubourgs  are  as  tenacious 
and  as  brave  in  the  defonce  of  the  laws 
of  the  republic  as  they  have  more  than 
once  shown  themselves  to  be  wben  they 
rose  against  the  laws  of  the  monarchy, 
victory  has  not  even  yet  declared  herself 
against  the  liberties  of  France.  These 
men  are  not,  at  least  on  thisooeasion,  the 
insurgents,  if  by  an  insurgent  is  meant 
the  man  who  conspires  against  the  legal 
order  of  the  country,  and  seeks  to  change 
by  force  the  constitution  and  the  goyem- 
ment. 

"The  barricades  first  thrown  up  on 
Wednesday  evening  were  speedily  carried 
by  the  soldiers ;  but  the  night  vras  spent 
in  further  preparations  for  war.  A  large 
column  of  troops  was  silently  moved 
along  ^e  Boulevard  towards  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine,  and  the  positionB  be- 
tween the  Canal  and  the  Porte  St  Martin 
were  strongly  occupied.  Shots  were 
occasionally  fired  from  houses  on  the  line 
of  march,  but  these  acts  of  hostility  were 
instantly  punished  by  the  summary  seizure 
or  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  A  per- 
manent court-martial  was  sitting,  by 
whose  orders  some,  and  we  are  told  a 
large  number,  of  the  prisoners  taken 
between  the  barricades  were  shot.  Yet 
these  operations  and  this  rigour  did  not 
prevent  the  popular  movement  from  in- 
creasing in  extent  and  in  violence.  An 
immense  body  of  troops,  or  rather  ui 
entire  army,  described  to  consist  of  fifttf 
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ikoumnd  men,  poured  towtrds  the  aeene 
of  aetion.  Yet  we  find  by  the  latest 
aocoimte  Uiat  barricades  had  been  raised 
as  Cur  to  the  west  as  the  Rue  Grange- 
Bateli^re;  the  upper  Booleyards  were 
continually  swept  by  charges  of  lancers  ; 
and  the  oannonade  had  inmost  reached 
the  fksliionable  quarter  jost  beyond  the 
Rae  Yirieime.  Hitherto  we  had  be- 
held in  France  contests  between  goTom- 
inents  armed  to  defend  the  laws  of 
floeiety,  and  insnigents  armed  to  orer- 
throw  them.  Bat  now^  as  if  to  mi^e 
this  ohaoeof  anarchy  worse  confounded, 
mea  hare  to  take  a  part  between  a 
gOTerament  attacking  the  law,  and  an 
insurrection  to  defend  it;  though  it  is 
but  too  probable  that  the  triumph  of 
either  faction  will  inflict  a  ghastly  wound 
on  the  freedom  and  welfture  of  the  nation. 
Such  are  the  results  of  those  alternations 
between  an  ezcessiTe  impatience  of  legal 
authority,  and  a  serfile  deference  to 
■shitrary  power,  which  are  so  strangely 
suited  in  the  French  diaraoter;  and, 
whalrrtrbe  the  deplorable  condition  of 
f«eh  a  people^  ite  trials  and  its  struggles 
are  solely  atlribiilaUe  to  acts  depending 
on  its  own  will. 

'^Onr  readers  ean  hardly  bufe  fivgotten, 
although  aeariy  four  years  hare  elapsed, 
the  spirit  of  deep  self-abasement  and 
humiliation,  as  regarded  England,  and  of 
respectful  and  enthusiastic  yeneration 
as  regarded  France,  with  which  certain 
of  our  contemporaries  heralded  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  bright  day  which  announced 
to  an  astonished  world  the  then  last 
French  roTolution.  Compared  to  the 
gigantic  progress  of  our  lirely  neighbours, 
our  own  steps  in  the  march  of  improre- 
ment  eeemed  slnggiBh  and  unphilosophi- 
caL  Our  historical  constitution  seemed 
shabby  and  timewom  beside  the  flaunt- 
ing robe  in  which  France,  for  the  twen- 
tieth or  thirtieth  time,  had  bedecked  her- 
self. Our  cumbrous  statutes,  onr  prosy 
speeches,  our  hum-drum  habits  of  plod- 
ding industry,  were  despised  in  their  eyes, 
when  compMed  with  the  brilliant  achiere- 
ments  and  flowery  oratory  of  French  Re- 
publicanism, and  abore  aJl,  with  the  im- 
peoeable  eonstitntion  which  M.  Makrast 
so  happily  improTised  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  na^n  able  at  one  rapid  bound  to 
clear  the  distance  which  separates  a  con- 
stituency of  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons from  uniTersal  suflhige.  Their  con- 
stitution was  founded,  not  like  ours,  upon 
the  historical  precedents  of  semi-barba- 
rous ages,  but  upon  the  three  mighty 
comer-stones  of  Libeatt,  Eqvautt,  and 
FnATERNRT,  ou  whlch  the  stately  fabric 
rested  in  all  the  indestructibility  of  logi- 
cal cohesion.     Tote  by  ballot  they  had 


S 

already,  uniTersal  suffrage  and  quadren- 
nial Parliaments  the  constitution  gare 
them.  Aristocracy  they  had  none — so 
there  was  no  need  of  a  iSecond  chamber 
to  control  the  deliberations  of  the  Assem- 
bly. There  was  no  political  Manicheeism, 
and  the  good  or  democratio  element  was 
left  unchecked  by  its  eril  or  aristocratio 
counterpoise.  Besides  this^  France  was 
freed  from  the  anomaly  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  enabled  by  the  same  wise 
and  glorious  institutions  to  select  from 
her  citizens  the  best  and  worthiest  for 
her  Chief,  uninfluenced  by  the  accident 
of  birth,  and  unshackled  by  the  tyranny 
of  an  Act  of  Settlement.  Did  ever 
nation,  according  to  modem  liberal 
theories,  make  a  feurer  start  on  the  road 
to  prosperity  and  greatness  t 

^  Waring  the  tedious  retrospect  of  the 
intenrening  period,  we  would  ask  enthusi- 
aetio  admirers  of  modem  republicanism, 
as  preached  by  Kossuth,  and  as  practised 
by  France,  how  fkr  they  are  content  with 
the  fruits  of  their  faTourite  system  f 
And,  first,  of  indiridual  liberty.  How 
would  the  citizens  of  this  monarchical 
and  aristoeratieal  eountry  relish  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  assembling  of  groups 
in  tiie  streets,  and  the  announcement  that 
they  would  be  dispersed  by  armed  force, 
and  without  prerions  notice!  Surely 
this  was  not  the  '  fratbbnitt  '  that 
Monsieur  Lamartinb  promised  us.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  eyen  still  less 
fkTonred  than  that  of  indiridnal  pedes- 
trians, fbr,  while  the  latter  are  allowed 
to  *  circulate,'  the  newspapers  are,  with 
Tory  few  exceptions,  suppressed  by  yio- 
lence,  and  their  offices  oocupied  by  mili- 
tary. The  passage  of  public  Tehides  is 
likewise  prohibit.  Such  things  are, 
we  suppose,  impediments  to  the  f^  and 
unrestricted  exercise  of  freedom,though  in 
our  benighted  metropolis  many  a  Radical 
wonld  grierously  miss  the  newspaper  on 
his  breakfast  table,  and  the  omnibus  which 
was  wont  to  carry  him  to  the  city ;  while 
we  greatly  doubt  if  the  coachmen  and  oon- 
ductors  possess  patriotism  enough  to  ac- 
quiesce without  a  murmur  in  such  a 
sacrifice,  howeyer  requisite  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Then,  as  to  public  liberty, 
we  find  the  child  and  champion  of  uni- 
Tersal suflOrage  packing  off  two  hundred 
of  the  chosen  of  the  nation  in  Tans  to  St 
Yalerien,  a  sort  of  Parisian  PentonTille, 
and  sending  the  beet  generals  and  ablest 
orators  of  France  to  eat  their  Christmas 
dinners  with  what  appetite  they  may  in 
a  remote  and  gloomy  fortress.  We  find 
the  Court  of  Justice,  charged  by  the 
constitution  with  an  important  duty 
which  it  was  sworn  to  perform,  forbid- 
den to  execute  it  by  a  person  who  had 
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iBworn  to  the  same  oonstttation,  and 
^isaoWed  by  military  force.  How  sorry 
we  ought  to  be  that  we  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  modem  doctrines  of  liberty, 
and  forbore  to  rifal  onr  neighbours  in 
the  facile  art  of  reorganising  society  ! 

^  We  are  afraid  at  the  present  moment 
fraternity  fares  little  better  in  Paris  than 
liberty.  The  arms  of  the  soldier  are  tamed 
remorselessly  on  the  citizen,  and  one 
of  the  twin  children  of  uniTersal  snflOrage 
evinces  a  traly  Romulean  propensity  to 
-strangle  the  other.  Of  course  the  people 
are  still  soTereigns;  bnt  their  right  of 
-sovereignty  in  re-electing  the  President  is 
to  be  exercised  at  a  week's  notice,  with- 
out the  enlightenment  of  the  public  press, 
and  under  the  immediate  terror  of 
military  coercion.  Alas  for  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  quadrennial 
Parliaments,  and  an  elected  President, 
when  all  they  can  do  is  to  give  the 
people  the  opportunity  of  choosiiijg  a 
master  without  altemative  !  It  is  a 
melancholy  fkot  for  the  admirers  of 
modem  constitutions  that  the  voice  poten- 
tial in  this  matter  is  with  the  army,  and 
that  the  people  are  only  called  on  to 
-confirm  what  they  are  powerless  to 
reject.  The  Praetorian  bands  dispose 
of  the  empire,  and  the  trembling  electors 
must  confirm  their  choice.  What  makes 
the  thing  more  agreeable  is,  that  these 
very  troops  have  been  pointedly  re- 
.  minded  that  they  have  the  discomfitures 
of  two  modem  revolutions  to  avenge,  an 
•  exhortation  designed,  we  presume,  to  fkn 
/their  zeal  for  liberty  with  a  gentle 
stimulant  of  fratemity.  As  for  *  bqual- 
iTT,*  we  need  not  say  much.  The  citizen 
is  sunk  below  the  soldier ;  and  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  order  to  enslave  his  con- 
stituents, has  condescended  to  become 
the  creature  and  dependent  of  his  guards. 
He  does  not  mle  6^,  but  undery  the 
sword.  Under  such  circumstances  a  good 
deal  of  'equality'  may  naturally  be 
expected,  for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
-equality  as  freedom,  and  nothing  so 
favourable  to  it  as  despotism."— 2Vfiw«, 
Dec.  6, 1851. 

We  make  no  apology  for  tho 
length  of  these  qnotations ;  for,  in- 
dependent of  their  ability  in  graphic 
power,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
a  historical  statement  ex  post  facto 
of  what  we  have  constantly  predicted 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
successful  revolution  among  onr  Con- 
tinental neighbours.  Terrible  as  this 
military  execution  has  been,  It  has 
obviously  carried  with  it  the  con- 
currence of  tbe  great  majority  of  the 
Fren(A;  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 


Bad  as  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
Pratorian  Guards  are,  they  are  in- 
comparably better  than  Louis  Blanc 
and  his  Red  Republicans.  The  former 
are  subject  at  least  to  military  dis- 
cipline, the  latter  to  no  authority 
whatever.  The  case  is  the  same 
everywhere  else  as  in  France.  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Italy,  are  all  alike 
prostrated  under  the  yoke  of  mili- 
tary power.  Compared  with  their 
present  state,  the  condition  of 
these  countries,  under  the  rule  of 
Hardenberg  and  Mettemich,  was  ab- 
solute felicity.  With  the  usual  un- 
happy tendency  of  civil  conflicts,  tho 
reaction  has  been  as  violent  as  tbe 
action;  and  Austria,  in  particular, 
appears  to  be  now  suffering  under  a 
rigorous  military  government,  which, 
however  unavoidable  in  a  country 
torn  by  the  passions  and  lacerated 
by  the  wounds  which  Austria  has  re- 
ceived since  the  commencement  of 
her  convulsions,  must  ever  be  deeply 
deplored  by  every  friend  of  real  free- 
dom. A  country  which  has  been  so 
torn  in  pieces  by  internal  convulsions 
as  to  be  compelled  to  call  in  a  foreign 
enemy  to  appease  them,  and  sacrifice 
its  independence  to  prolong  its  exis- 
tence, may  find  some  apology  for 
s.ubsequent  measures  of  severity.  Let 
those  answer  for  them  who  rendered 
them  unavoidable— who  desolated  a 
noble  people  with  the  passions,  not 
only  or  ci^lisation,  but  of  race — who, 
while  they  proclaimed  national  suf- 
fhige  at  Vienna,  instigated  national 
separation  at  Buda,  and  let  loose  at 
once  upon  a  people  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  freedom,  bo^  the  strongest 
passions  which  can  agitate  the  human 
heart,  and  either  of  which,  in  all  past 
time,  has  been  found  sufiident  to  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war  upon  mankind. 

The  following  extracts  from  two 
journals,  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  favouring  the  last  revolution  in 
France  — the  Daily  News  and  the 
!Z\mc«— prove  that  this  usurpation  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  violent  and  bloody  as 
it  has  been,  has,  from  the  horror  at  a 
Republic  and  Universal  Suffrage,  car- 
riea  with  it  the  assent  of  the  most 
influential  and  respectable  classes  In 
France  :— 

<'  I  am  told  to-day  on  all  hands,  by 
persons  conversant  vrith  the  tone  of  opi- 
nion, that  Louis  Napoleon's  triumph  at 
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the  poll,  fixed  for  the  20thy  is  considered 
as  cert&in.  Physical  resistance,  or  ma- 
terials for  it,  there  may  be  said  to  exist 
none  in  Paris  at  the  present  moment  The 
blow  is  strack,  and  it  has  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. The  great  proprietors,  the  mer- 
chants^ and  the  moneyed  interests  on  all 
hands,  adhere  to  the  new  power.  They 
regard  the  rcTolntion  of  Febmary  as  com- 
pletely slain  ;  they  look  forward  to  the 
rising  of  rents,  to  the  rcTival  of  commerce, 
to  the  reanimation  of  industry.  The  per- 
sons and  classes  who,  since  February  1848, 
hate  been  sunk  in  dejection  and  choked 
with  fear,  begin  to  breathe  with  ease, 
and  to  appear  radiant  with  hope.  I  de- 
scribe what  I  see  among  the  opulent 
orders  and  the  tradespeople,  who  haye  no 
political  creed  whaterer,  but  only  look 
to  a  strong  central  power  to  put  down 
with  the  strong  hand  all  attempts  at  dis- 
turbance, and  stop  all  sources  of  agita- 
tion. You  will  find  it  of  great  impor- 
tance to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the 
government  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  accepted 
already  by  all  such.  The  new  dictator 
meets  resistance  only  in  the  political 
orders,  which  are  at  this  moment  in  a 
terrible  minority.  So  true  is  this,  that  M. 
Thiers  has  been  set  at  liberty,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  representa- 
tires  who  remained  still  in  confinement. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  conTcrsed — men  quite  disinterested 
in  their  yiews,  who  stand  aloof  from  poli- 
tics— that  the  achieyement  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  taken,  that  he  will  obtain  a 
large  majority  of  suffrages,  and  that  no 
serious  resistance  will  be  offered  to  him 
in  the  departments.  We  may  gather, 
from  various  signs,  that  gradually  all 
traces  of  the  revolution  of  February  will 
disappear,  whether  in  the  shape  of  exter- 
nal symbols  or  political  institntions.'* — 
IMnly  News,  Dec.  7,  1851. 

''The  letters  from  the  Parisian  capi- 
talists and  speculators  continue  for  tiie 
most  part  to  express  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  military  rule  being 
thoroughly  established.  No  desire  seems 
to  be  entertained,  either  now  or  for  the 
future,  of  any  intermediate  state  be- 
tween that  and  anarchy.  An  uncompro- 
mising system  of  repression  is  described 
as  the  only  true  reliance;  and  the  convic- 
tion that  it  will  now  be  carried  out 
without  compunction  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity imparts  a  degree  of  confidence  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  Exchange  which 
overrides  all  other  considerations.  Under 
ihese  circumstances,  the  funds  continue 
to  riie  rapidly ;  and  according  to  a  tele- 
graphic report  received  at  a  late  hour 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Five  per 
Cents  this  morning  were  at  99t  50c.| 


being  an  adcanee  of  more  than  2  per  cent. 
Many  persons  still  assert  that  the  move- 
ment is  owing  to  Government  operations; 
and  probably  the  dealers,  being  aware  of 
these  operations,  act  to  some  extent 
simply  upon  the  strength  of  them.  The 
improyement,  however,  has  been  too* 
well  maintained  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it 
is  also  supported  by  purchasers  among 
the  public.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  people  of 
Holland  and  England,  must  be  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  moneyed  classes  of  Paris 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
army  will  henceforth  permanently  identify 
themselves  with  the  cause  of  economy 
and  commerce,  and  insure  the  state  of 
external  and  internal  repoee  that  is  eaen- 
tuU  to  restore  the  balance  of  income  and 
eTpenditure,'*^Tim€8f  Dec.  15, 1851. 

Connt  MoDtalembert^s  letter  of 
Dec.  12  is  equally  coDclnsive. 

"  I  begin  by  declaring  that  the  act  of 
the  2d  December  has  put  to  fiight  the 
whole  of  the  revolutionists,  the  whole 
of  the  Socialists,  and  the  whole  of  the 
bandits  of  France  and  Europe  ;  and  that 
alone  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  than  suffi- 
cient reason  for  all  honest  men  to  rejoice, 
and  for  those  who  have  been  most  morti- 
fied to  console  themselves.  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
coup  dUtat  (which  had  been  foreseen  by- 
every  one)  could  be  executed  at  another 
moment,  and  in  another  manner  ;  to  da 
so  I  should  have  to  go  back  to  the^ 
causes  which  produced  it,  and  to  give  my^ 
opinion  on  persons  who  cannot  now  reply 
to  me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  guarantee 
the  future  any  more  than  to  judge  of  the 
past ;  I  only  look  at  the  present— that  la  - 
to  say,  the  vote  to  be  delivered  on  Sunda]i^ 
week. 

**  There  are  three  courses  open — the  - 
negative  vote,  neutrality,  and  the  affir- 
mative vote. 

**  To  vote  against  Louis  Napoleon 
would  be  to  justify  the  Socialist  revolu- 
tion, which,  for  the  present  at  least,  is 
the  only  one  that  can  take  the  place  of 
the  actual  government.  It  would  be  to 
invite  the  dictatorship  of  the  Reds  in 
place  of  the  dictatorship  of  a  prince  who  - 
has  rendered  for  three  years  incomparable 
services  to  the  cause  of  order  and  Catho- 
licism."—Tiiiicf,  Dec  16, 1851. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  as  jet^ 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
struggle  in  France ;  or,  rather,  which 
section  of  the  army  will  prove  victo- 
rious. We  say  advisedljr  of  "  tha 
army,"  because  it  is  evident   that 
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neither  the  people  nor  the  National 
Guard  are  of  any  weight  in  the  con- 
flict. If  the  army  is  unanimons,  and 
remains  faithfdi  to  its  chief,  the  con- 
test will  speedily  be  terminated ;  and 
before  these  sheets  issue  from  the 
press,  Louis  Ni^[>oleon  will  be  the  real 
Emperor  of  France.  But  that  is  a  con- 
test of  persons  only ;  it  is  whether  Na- 
poleon or  Changamier  is  to  be  the  dic- 
tator. The  contest  in  which  mankind 
are  really  interested — the  contest  of 
things  and  principles,  of  property  with 
Red  Republlcanism^is  already  over. 
The  strife  between  monarchy  and  de- 
mocracy is  at  an  end.  The  republic  of 
1848  is  numbered  amongst  the  thinss 
that  hare  been.  It  is  dead  and  bnried ; 
it  only  remains  for  history  to  pro- 
nounce its  funeral  oration ;  and  if  it 
be  founded  on  truth,  that  oration  will 
be  anything  rather  than  an  eloge. 
The  only  question  that  remains  is, 
who  is  to  be  the  military  despot?  and 
before  that  question  is  finally  settled, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many  days 
of  mourning  are  in  store  for  ^nce. 
Possibly  we  may  see,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  legions 
arrayed  under  opposite  banners ;  and 
a  second  battle  of  Lyons,  between 
150,000  men  on  each  side,  determine 
who  is  to  be  the  master  of  the  Gallic 
world.  But,  in  any  event,  the  great 
civil  question  is  fixed.  Domocracy 
has  found  its  natural  and  inevitable 
master  in  a  military  chief.  And  the 
year  1851  has  added  another  ^'  to 
the  many  lessons  which  history,**  in 
Hume*s  words,  '*has  tanght,  that 
civil  dissensions,  from  whatever  cause 
beginning,  end  only  in  the  empire  of 
the  sword."  ♦ 

The  democratic  orators  at  Man- 
chester, conscious  of  the  commentary 
which  the  passing  events  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  reading  on  their  projects 
of  Reform  and  Universal  Suffrage, 
are  the  first  to  discuss  the  subject. 
They  say  .that  as  400,000  bayonets 
and  sabres  in  France  have  ex- 
tinguished the  Republic  and  Uni- 
versal Suflrage,  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  not  that  we  should  aboHsh 
the  RepubHcy  but  the  btwanets;  and 
that  the  catastrophe  at  Faris  affords 
an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
their  favourite  project  of  selling  the 
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ships  of  the  line  and  disbanding  the 
soldiers,  and  trusting  ourselves  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  English  Chartists, 
Russian  basnets,  or  French  cuiras- 
siers. It  IS  amusing  to  see  men — 
whose  theories  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice have  armed  every  nation  against 
the  other,  and  converted  Europe  into 
one  vast  camp  —  still  continuing, 
amidst  the  universal  desolation  these 
theories  have  ocoisioned,  an  unshaken 
adherence  to  their  ruinous  dogmas, 
and  gravely  proposing  the  di$(mmnff 
of  one  nation,  amidst  the  anmng  of 
all  the  adjoining  states.  We  should 
like  to  see  what  these  gentlemen  would 
do  when  real  danger  approaches :  we 
have  not  forgot  what  they  did  in  the 
bull-ring  at  Birmmgham  in  1842, 
or  during  the  piils^  of  Glasgow 
in  1848.  We  should  like  to  see 
how  earnestly  they  would  invoke  the 
protection  of  the  red-coats,  if  their 
beloved  allies,  the  Chartists,  were 
to  begin  to  reduce  their  principles  to 
practice ;  or  some  of  the  myriads  of 
armed  men  whom  they  have  **  called 
into  existence  **  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  were  to  approach  the  British 
shores.  When  will  mankind  learn 
that  soldiers  are  a  neces$ity^  not  a 
luxury,  and  that  nothing  calls  that 
necessity  so  speedily  into  action  as 
the  letting  loose  the  passions  of  men 
bv  the  triumph  of  democracy?  When 
France  was  governed  by  its  lawfiii 
monarch  in  the  days  of  Charles 
X.,  its  military  establishment  was 
not  quite  109,000  men;  when  a 
throne  surrounded  with  republican 
institutions  was  established,  it  was 
at  once  raised  to  320,000 ;  but  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic  and 
Universal  Suffrage,  it  was  increased 
to  480,000.  Charles  X.  was  over- 
turned because  he  had  only  11,000 
troops  in  Paris  when  the' revolution 
broke  oat,  of  whom  only  one-half 
would  fight ;  Louis  Philippe,  because 
neither  he  nor  his  sons  had  the  cour^ 
age  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
theur  soldiers;  but  Louis  Napoleon 
has  succeeded  because  he  brought  up 
150,000  men,  all  of  whom  were  fidth- 
ful.  If  the  dreams  of  the  Manchester 
reformers  were  realised.  Great  Britain 
would  speedily  find  its  military  es- 
tablishment  increased    to    800,000 
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men,  and  its  direct  taxes  of  eyery 
description  doubled ;  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  have  no  grounds  for 
exaltation  at  the  inflaence  of  the 
coastable*s  staflf  amongst  os. 

The  Beform  with  which  we  are 
thieateoed  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  is»  in  many  respects,  the 
most  remarkable  reoorded  in  history. 
The  most  ardent  reformen  have  never 
ventnred  to  assert  that  either  anj 
real  grievaaces  existed  which  re- 
quired redress,  or  any  pal^c  demon- 
stcmtion  whatever  had  been  made  of 
a  general  desire  for  farther  popular 
concessions.  In  fact,  the  public 
apathy  oa  the  satyect  was  the  theme 
of  constant  lament  and  no  small  sur- 
prise am<Mig  the  democratic  par^, 
and  was  the  sabject  of  loud  compiaiat 
in  their  journals.  Without  doubt, 
when  the  Manchester  leaders  saw  the 
Government  voluntarily  coming  for- 
ward to  offer  them  a  large  measure 
of  reform,  they  were  not  such  fools 
as  to  decline  the  proposal.  But  till 
the  intentions  of  Government  were 
declared,  there  was  nothing  heard  of 
refoon,  or  any  necessity  or  desire 
for  it.  Not  even  a  solitary  peti- 
tioD  was  presented  on  the  subject. 
In  other  cases,  and  in  fcMiner  times, 
Government  made  popular  conces- 
sioBs  from  their  declared  Inability  to 
resist  them,  and  from  the  weight  of 
the  pressure  from  without,  which  could 
no  longer  be^withstood.  But  on  this 
occasion,  the  case  was  just  the  reverse : 
the  pressure  from  without,  if  it  shall 
ever  be  felt,  will  have  arisen  entirely 
from  the  measures  of  Government. 

What,  then,  is  it  which  has  induced 
the  Government  to  adventure  upon 
the  measure,  at  all  times  perilous, 
and  more  especially  in  the  present 
exdted  state  of  Europe,  of  a  large 
concession  of  power  to  the  popular 
portion  of  the  constitution?  We  are 
told  the  people  are  perfectly  satbfied 
with  Beform,  and  the  Free-Trade 
policy  which  it  has  engendered ;  that 
wellbeing  is  universal,  provisions 
cheap,  and  our  labouring  classes  con- 
tent^Ml ;  that  our  exports  and  imports 
were  never  so  large,  nor  public  pro- 
sperity established  on  so  wide  and 
secure  a  basis.  Be  it  so.  Where, 
then,  is  the  necessity  for  a  new  reform 
bill?  What  can  excuse  the  unpre- 
cedented step  of  voluntarily  offering 


the  naUon  a  vast  increase  of  popular 
power,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
nobody  was  asking  it,  and  It  is 
alUgtd  that  everybody  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  measures  which  the 
Beformed  Parliament  have  adopted  ? 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  step  is 
attended  with  hasard.  Every  popular 
concession,  especially  in  excited  times, 
is  so,  in  grisater  or  less  degree.  Lord 
John  Bussell  has  told  us  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  revolution 
every  year.  Where,  then,  is  the  ne- 
cessity—in the  absence  certainly  of 
any  demand  for  it  in  the  countiy,  and 
the  alleged  non-existence  of  any  dis- 
tress which  can  justify  it— for  a  new 
and  uncalled-for  concession  of  power 
to  the  donocratic  part  of  the  consti- 
tution? Where  is  the  wisdom  of 
volunteering  to  give  it,  at  the  very 
moment  when  every  state  on  the  Con- 
tinent, without  one  single  exception, 
affords  proof  of  the  bevitable  ten- 
dency of  any  apinroach  towards  uni- 
versal Bufl&rage  to  lead  the  nation,  by 
a  rapid  and  certain  process,  to  the 
destruction  of  industry,  the  ruin  of 
freedom,  and  the  triumph  of  military 
despotism? 

The  thing  will  admit  only  of  one 
solution.  Government  are  prepared 
to  haaard  the  freedom,  the  constitu- 
tion, it  may  be,  in  the  end,  the 
crown  of  England,  solely  because 
they  are  afraid  of  being  thrown  into  a 
minority  at  the  next  election.  Amidst 
their  ceaseless  boasts  of  the  universal 
satisfaction  which  the  policy  of  the 
Beformed  Parliament  has  given,  their 
acts  evince  a  secret  sense  of  their  un- 
popularity. Thcj/  do  not  venture  to 
appeal  to  the  constituency  which  they 
themselves  have  created^  on  the  vital 
question  of  Free  Trade.  They  feel  it 
to  be  indispensable  to  drown  the  cries 
of  suffering  in  the  shouts  of  passion  ; 
to  convulse  the  nation  with  demo- 
cratic ambition,  in  the  hopes  of  stifling 
the  prayers  for  employment,  or  the 
demand  for  a  readjustment  of  direct 
taxation ;  to  run  any  hazard  to  their 
sovereign,  their  countir,  and  them- 
selves, rather  than  let  their  oum  mea- 
sures be  canvassed  on  the  hustings 
before  their  oum  constituencies.  They 
are  acting  as  they  did  in  Ireland 
three  years  ago,  where,  amidst  cease- 
less protestations  of  the  admirable 
working  of  free  trade  in  provisions 
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in  ibe  Emerald  Isle,  they  were  quietly 
taking  measures  to  fill  np  the  hideous 
gaps  in  the  niral  constituent  which 
their  own  measures  had  made,  and 
actually  brought  in  a  Mil  the  object 
of  which  was  to  lower  the  franchise 
of  tenants  to  a  £5  interest,  which  was 
only  raised  to  £8  by  the  Conserrati  ves 
in  the  House  of  JLords.  They  had 
destroyed  their  own  voters  so  com- 
pletely that,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  they  were  reduced  from 
250,000  to  72,000.  In  like  manner, 
at  present,  while  they  are  constantly 
boasting  of  the  immense  blesshigs 
which  their  measures  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  country,  and  the  un- 
bounded popularity  which  they  have 
acquired,  particularly  in  the  urban 
constituendes,  for  whom  they  were 
all  intended,  they  are  quietly  taking 
measures  to  swamp  those  very  consti- 
tuencies^ and  drown  the  cry  for  an 
idteration  of  policy  in  that  for  organic 
change,  and  an  extension  of  the  elec- 
toral suffrage.  Other  nations  have 
been  revolutionised  by  general  suffer- 
ing, experienced  evils,  or  the  undue 
retention  of  old  institutions ;  but  Eng- 
land is  the  first  country  recorded  m 
historjr  in  which  great  and  serious 
orgamc  ch^mges  are  threatened  from 
no  experienced  evils,  from  no  popular 
outciy,  from  no  antiquated  privileges, 
but  simply  and  solely  from  tne  anxiety 
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of  a  party  to  retain  power,  and  their 
dread  of  meeting  their  own  constitu- 
encies on  their  own  measures. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  amidst  their 
boastinff  and  high-sounding  profes* 
dons,  the  acts  of  government  should 
betraya  secret  distrust  of  their  own 
measures,  and  an  agony  of  terror  at 
the  open  discussion  of  them ;  for  never 
did  tne  polic;^  of  a  party,  within  so 
short  a  time,  inflict  such  general  and 
wide-spread  ruin  on  a  country.  This 
is  proved,  in  the  most  decisive  way, 
by  public  documents,  published  under 
parliamentary  authority,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  ablest  and  best  in- 
formed of  their  advocates  themselves. 
We  desire  no  other  testimony ;  we 
know  the  value  of  an  adverse  and 
unwilling  witness ;  we  shall  rest  the 
case  against  them  on  these  two 
grounds,  and  on  them  alone. 

And  first,  as  to  emigration,  the 
best  and  surest  test  of  toe  wellbeing 
or  suffering  of  the  working  classes — 
for  no  one  need  be  told  that  men  will 
never  leave  their  country,  their  homes, 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  cradle  of 
their  childhood,  unless  driven  to  it  by 
stem  necessity.  Now  it  appears,  frt)m 
thQ  Parliamentary  Reports,  that  the 
total  and  average  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from 
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1825  to  1845  hidnsiTe,  was  .        .        .        1,349,476 

For  Jive  years,  from  1846  to  1850  indodTe,  was  1,216,557 


64.260 
248.311 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  average 
emigration  has  been  nearlv  quadru- 
pled since  Free  Trade  was  introduced, 
and  that  in  the  short  space  of  five 
years.  What  was  formeriy  merely  a 
trifling  rill,  draining  off  in  a  health- 
ful and  benefldal  stream  the  surplus 
numbers  of  our  people,  has  all  at  once 
swollen  into  a  huge  torrent,  which 


carries  everything  before  it,  and 
threatens  to  drain  away  at  once 
the  strength,  the  resources,  and  the 
luture  population  of  the  empire.  The 
details  of  the  last  thirteen  years,, 
jrear  by  year,  are  perhaps  still  more 
mstructive.  They  have  been  often 
given,  but  can  never  be  snffidently 
studied. 
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1838,  .   .   .    .    88,222 

1839,  . 

62,207 

1840,  . 

90,248 

1841,  . 

118,592 

1842,  . 

.   128,844 

1843,  . 

.    57,212 

1844,  . 

70,686 

1845,  . 

.    93,601 

After  FNtTtad*. 

1846,  . 

1847,  .   . 
1848  . 

1849,  .    . 

1850,  . 

.   129,851 
.    .   258,271 
.   248,089 
.   299,498 
.   286,584 
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Tbe  emigration  daring  the  last 
jear,  1851,  has  not  yet  been  made 
op;  bnt  the  followlDg  extract  from 
the  Times  of  October  20, 1851,  shows 
that  the  nnmber  this  year  will  be  at 
least  820,000— being  probably  the 
greatest  exotius  recorded  of  mankind 
since  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel 
across  the  Red  Sea,  and  far  exceeding 
anything  narrated  in  a  similar  period 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

I5C&EA8B  OP  Population. — **  While 
150,584  children  were  born  and  regis- 
tered in  the  Bummer  quarter,  91,600  per- 
sons died ;  learing  an  excess  of  58,984  in 
the  popvlation.  The  excess  of  births 
oTer  deaths  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  year  has  been  170,411,  which  is 
^obably  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
aetoal  increase  of  the  population. 

''  It  is  well  known  that,  up  to  a  late 
period,  there  has  been  a  constant  im- 
migration of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  into 
&ig]and,  which  appears  to  baye  been 
fully  eqniralent  to  the  emigration  of  the 
English  into  the  colonies  and  to  foreign 
parts  ;  but  no  exact  statistical  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  exists. 

**  85,603  emigrants  left  the  ports  of  the 
UmUd  Kingdom  at  f^ieh  tktre  are  €hh 
temment  emigration'OfieeSy  in  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1851.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  930  a-day  ;  6510  a- week. 
13,963  sailed  from  Irish  ports,  4378  from 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  67,262  fVom 
three  English  ports — namely,  10,062  from 
London,  2799  horn  Plymouth,  and  54,401 
from  Lirerpool.  Many  of  the  Irish  emi- 
grants are  returned  at  Lirerpool.  Of  the 
total  nnmber,  68,960  emigrants  sailed  to 
the  United  SUtes,  9268  to  British  North 
America,  6097  to  the  Anstralian  colonies, 
and  1278  to  other  places.  The  emigrcttion 
ka$  hitherto  been  greater  in  1851  than  it 
was  in  the  eorresjtonding  qnartert  of  1850. 

**  The  present  morement  of  the  popula- 
tion is  in  many  respects  remarkable.  The 
free  admission  of  grain,  fruit,  and  meat 
since  the  scarcity,  is  equivalent  to  an 
addition  to  the  country  of  a  vast  tract  of 
fertile  soil,  which  calls  for  cultirators, 
and,  as  the  land  is  abroad,  for  agricul- 
tural emigrants  who  prefer  the  cheap, 
thoogh  distant  lands  of  America,  to  the 
high-rented  farms  of  Ireland,  no  longer 
possessing  ajnonopoly  for  Jte  produce  in 
the  Engliik  market.  The  fact  deserres 
attention,  that,  while  tbe  United  Kingdom 
has  been  importing  food  in  unprecedented 
qnantitiesy  it  has  been  sending  out  swarms 
of  emigrants  from  the  population,  of  which 
the  marriages  and  births  promise  to  keep 
np  a  perpetual  and  increasing  supply." — 
Times,  Oct.  10, 1851. 
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That  this  marvellons  migration  is 
not  on  the  decline,  but  rather  the  re- 
Terse,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing accounts  from  the  same  joamal 
of  its  progress  at  the  commencement 
of  winter : — 

The  Emigration  Motembnt. — ^"Al- 
thoogb  winter  is  now  fairly  set  in,  and 
thus  early  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being 
a  severe  season,  the  flight  of  tbe  people 
proceeds  almost  as  generally  as  it  did 
during  the  months  of  spring  and  summer. 
The  arriTals  of  emigrants  in  Dublin  do 
not  appear  to  be  quite  so  numerous,  yet 
the  leading  shipbrokers  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  proYide  accommodation  for  the 
applicants  for  passage  who  swarm  the 
offices  along  tbe  quays  and  docks  here. 
A  respectable  medical  practitioner  in  tbe 
metropolis  ""and  his  numerous  family  were 
among  last  week's  departures  for  New 
York;  and,  if  report  speaks  truly,  next 
year  will  witness  tbe  exodus  of  no  incon- 
siderable body  of  tbe  members  of  another 
profession,  that  of  the  law,  tbe  business  of 
which  has  declined,  and  must  still  farther 
decline,  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  that  provision  could  be 
made  for  one-fourth  of  the  persons  who 
had  heretofore  derived  a  competence 
from  this  fast-fkding  branch  of  Irish  re- 
sources. Speaking  of  the  flight  from  the 
sonth,  the  Tipperary  Free  Press  says — 
'  The  emigration  of  the  people  has  pro- 
gressed, and  is  progressing,  to  an  awful 
extent.  On  Thunday  over  sixty  car- 
loads of  peasants,  from  the  counties  of 
Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  arrived  at  Wa- 
terford  to  take  shipping  for  Liverpool 
en  route  to  America.  In  most  instances 
they  appeared  of  the  better  class,  and 
were  well  and  comfortably  clothed.  A  sin- 
gular fact  is,  that  among  them  were  seve- 
ral old  men  and  women,  who  were  going 
doubtless  to  join  their  children  in  tbe  land 
of  freedom  V— Times,  Nov.  12, 1851. 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
movement,  which  is  now  exciting,  as 
well  it  may,  so  much  attention 
throughout  the  country,  is  so  well 
stated  by  that  able  journal  the  Stan-  . 
dardj  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  it  in  its  own  words : — 

''  One  large  and  important  limb  is 
wasting  away  in  a  confirmed  atrophy. 
Ireland  (to  drop  the  language  of  meta- 
phor) presents  to  the  political  economists 
such  evidence  of  the  fkilnre  of  their 
scheme  as  it  would  seem  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  resist — a  fertile  soil 
untilled,  a  sturdy  and  hard-working  race 
nnemploved.  The  Irish  peasant  hastens 
across  the  Atlantic  to  dig  and  plough^ 
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bo  ean  iHpc  to  be 
paid  for  plongliiig  And  6i§g^Bg.  They 
who  employ  hun  can  hope  to  make  profit 
of  hifl  lahoor  b  j  selling  the  produce  of  it. 
Is  not  the  fertility  of  the  Irish  soil  so 
much  national  capital  wasted,  if  we  buy 
from  France  and  Aftierica  whiit  Ireland 
can  prodaoe !  The  abandonment  of  this 
national  capital  inrolres  the  ezpenditore 
of  capital,  too,  in  another  way.  lliey 
who  do  not  find  employment  in  the  field 
mnst  be  fed  in  the  wOTkhooae.  Ih  other 
portions  of  the  empire  the  effect  of  the 
untaxed  importsystom  maybe  dieooYered; 
bot  in  Ireland  it  thrusts  itself  under  our 
notice.  The  effect  there  is  immediate, 
visible,  and  direct.  Ite  population  earned 
its  subsistence  by  raising  agricultural 
produce  to  be  dispoeed  of  in  the  home 
market.  We  have  gone  to  a  cheaper 
workman,  and  giren  our  custom  to  the 
peasant-preprietor  of  Frasee  and  the  far- 
mer of  the  Mississippi.  What,  then,  is 
the  Irish  peasant  to  do !  Eren  Maachet- 
ter  will  not  pretend  that  the  whole  popu^ 
laiion  of  the  island  is  to  take  to  spinning 
cotton.  The  markete  of  the  worid  do  not 
require  a  fresh  supply.  That  the  popula- 
tion must  be  idle  if  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do,  is  tolerably  clear;  that  they 
mnst  be  fed  or  allowed  to  starre,  is  no 
leas  obvious;  so  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  Manchester  policy  we  witness  this 
remarkable  de?elopment  of  political  saga- 
city—that a  fertile  territory  is  left  uncul- 
tirated,  and  an  industrious  population  is 
held  in  enforced  idleness,  and  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  those  who  hare  saved  some 
capital  wherewith  to  maintain  them."— 
Standmri,  Oct  5, 1851. 

The  emigration  movement  la  not 
confined  to  Ireland.  Gro  into  any 
village,  even  in  the  eastern  counties 
of  England  or  ScotUmd,  and  yon 
will  find  that  a  continual  drain  of 
the  very  beet  inhabitante  is  going 
forward.  In  the  small  village  of 
Staindrop,  at  the  gate  of  Raby  in 
Durham,  fifty-six  of  the  very  best 
inhabitants  emigrated  during  the  last 
summer.  From  the  smaller  village 
of  Hovin^ham,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  fifty  went  off  in  the 
same  period.  It  is  the  same  wher- 
ever you  go  in  Great  Britain.  Not 
only  are  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants constantly  emigrating,  but  the 
class  who  do  so  are  the  very  best  of 
the  community — ^the  industrious,  the 
thrifty,  the  well-doing.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  They  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  get  away ;  the  poor  cannot, 
but  mnst,  when  thrown  out.  of  em- 


plBjiiwant,  ||D  to  the  wwUMiBe  or 
starve.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  what 
tiie  country  must  come  to  if  this  ex- 
traordinary fiight  of  our  industrious 
population  continues.  How  are  the 
taxes  to  be  paid,  the  interest  of  debt, 
public  or  private,  provided  for,  the 
poor  maintained,  if  a  vast  army  of 
800,000  of  oar  best  inhabitants,  most 
of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  annually 
leaves  our  shores,  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  thousand  eoery  week-dojfj 
leaving  all  the  paupers,  orphans, 
and  widows  behind,  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  realproprietors  who  can- 
not get  away.  We  abready  have  about 
800,000  of  that  burdensome  class  in 
England  idone,  besides  400,000  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  they  never 
emigrate,  because  they  have  no  money 
to  do  so.  Let  those  say  how  that 
class  is  to  be  maintained  who  are 
driving  the  industrious  class,  who 
have  hitherto  done  so,  headlong  out 
of  the  country. 

There  is  one  very  curious  effect  which 
must  follow  fi^m  this  frightful  flight 
of  the  industrious  population  that  has 
not  hitherto  been  observed,  but  which 
most  ere  long  attract  general  atten- 
tion, firom  the  absorption  of  mam^ac^ 
turing  profit  which  it  must  occasion. 
This  is  the  scarcity  which  must  soon 
take  place  in  the  supply  of  young  and 
healthy  labourers  urom  the  country 
to  carry  on  the  various  branches  of 
mana£acturing  industry.  Every  one 
knows  that  not  one  of  our  great 
towns  can  maintain  its  own  num- 
bers, such  is  the  mortality,  especially 
among  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  which  obtains  in  those  huge 
receptacles  of  impure  air,  impure 
morals,  and  crowded  habitations.  It 
is  by  a  constant  influx  of  persons 
from  the  healthy  districts  of  the 
country,  that  not  only  is  this  in- 
crease provided  for,  but  even  their 
numbers  kept  up.  But  how  is  this 
stream  to  be  supplied,  if  the  country 
districte  from  which  it  is  at  present 
supplied  are  themselves  depopulated  ? 
Already  the  scarcity  of  labour  has 
become  such  in  several  districts  of 
Ireland,  that  wages  have  risen  firom 
6d.  to  Is.  a-day ;  and  such  was  the 
diminution  of  the  usual  influx  of  Irish 
labourers,  which  has  for  long  passed 
over  to  Great  Britain  during  harvest, 
that  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
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ia  gtoUing  in  the  crope  in  nuuij  parts  tons  distribution  of  grain  from  the 
of  Great  Britain.  Hitherto  the  want  Imperial  granaries  was  the  mode  in 
of  hands  has  not  been  so  mndi  expe-  whidi  a  certain  portion  of  it  came  to 
rienoed  in  onr  manmfactiring  towns,  be  borne  hj  the  pnblic  treasmy.  In 
because  the  mnltitnde  of  persons  who  Ireland,  the  same  effect  has  already 
have  been  thrown  oat  of  employment  taken  place.  The  last  censns  showed, 
in  the  connlry  by  Free-Trade  mea-  that,  while  the  population  of  every 
snres,  and  flocked  into  the  great  county,  without  one  single  exception, 
towns  in  quest  of  subsistence,  lias  has  receded,  and  the  total  decrease 
supplied  the  hU)onr  market.  But  that  was,  in  the  last  ten  years,  1,560,000 
supply  cannot  be  pemumently  relied  souls,  the  population  of  all  the  towns, 
on;  and  it  is  not  from  decayed  paupers  without  one  single  exception,  had 
and  destitnte  old  men  or  childrai  fly*  increased.  The  reason  is  obyious  : 
ing  from  the  wotldiouse  behind  them,  starvation  and  rum  drove  the  pea- 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  hands  santry  from  the  country  into  them. 
can  be  supplied  to  our  mannfii^ures.  The  same  effect  is  taking  place  at 
Thus  the  results  will  be,  that,  white  this  moment  in  all  our  great  towns : 
Free  Trade  will  reduce  to  one-half  the  number  of  paupers  and  burden 
the  home  market,  by  haWing  the  re-  of  the  poor-rates  in  them  is  every 
BNBeration  ci  nural  indostiy,  it  wffl  day  becoming  more  intolerable ;  and 
as  mndi,  in  the  end,  oontraet  the  so  well  is  that  known,  and  so  severely 
foreign,  by  raismg  the  price  ci  the  is  it  felt,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
labour  by  which  the  fibncB  are  pro-  more  respectable  classes  of  merchants 
dueed.  Was  this  what  the  Man-  and  tradespeople,  even  in  our  great- 
chester  school  intended  to  bring  est  and  most  flourishing  manufictur- 
aboat  by  thehr  Free-Trade  system?  ing  towns,  are  taking  houses  in  the 
A  menorable  instance  of  the  way  in  country,  to  avoid  the  insupportable 
which,  under  the  just  adminiatration  weight  of  rates  and  taxes  with  which 
of  an  all-wise  Providence,  the  devices  town  residences  are  attended, 
of  the  selfish  and  the  grasping  are  Take  as  examples  Manchester  and 
made  to  recoil  on  their  own  heads,  Glasgow,  our  two  greatest  manufac- 
and  they  faU  into  the  pit  which  they  turing  cities,  from  which  the  Free- 
themselves  have  dug.  Trade  policy  has  mainly  emanated. 
One  thing  is  very  clear,  and  goes  and  where  its  most  sinuous  sup- 
far  to  explain  many  of  the  peculiari-  porters  are  to  be  found.  Take  them, 
ties  in  our  social  situadon,  which  are  too,  in  a  year  of  general  and  boasted 
justly  regarded  as  most  ahuiaing.  manufacturhig  prosperity,  when  pro- 
Thia  is,  that  the  labourers  who  are  visions  were  cheap,  exports  brisk,  and 
thrown  out  of  employment  \n  the  the  working  classes,  generally  speak- 
cessationof  demand  for  their  industry  ing,  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
in  the  country,  and  have  not  money  From  the  report  lately  published  of 
wherewithal  to  raalgrate,  will  almost  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  it  appears 
all  fiodE  to  the  great  towns.  It  is  there  that,  in  the  Union  of  Manchester,  the 
alone  that  they  can  hope  to  find  the  number  and  cost  of  the  poor  for  the 
chance  of  employment,  or  the  certainty  year  ending — 
of  charity  or  succour,  legal  or  volun-  Number.        cort. 

tary.    This,  accordfaigly,  to<*  place      Mi«h26,1486,  im    8,8a9 £36,794 

during  the  whole  decline  of  the  Roman  •••       ij^*  •••    Ji'^oi 48,283 

Empire.    The  more  that  the  country  -       ^^^'     •    ^^^^^ ^^*^^ 

districts  were  nuned  and  depopulated        Although,    as   the  report   bears, 

by  the  cessation  of  all  demands  for  ^^  strenuous  efibrts  have  been  made 

gndn  crops,  from  the  eflbcts  of  the  vast  all  the  thne  to  reduce  the  number  of 

importatiott  of  foreign  grain  into  their  recipients  of  relief,'*  it  is  added— 
great  towns,  the  greater  was  the  m-        «  ^he  weekly  report,  bearing  date  the 

flux  of  persons  from  the  rural  districts  3^  ^f  i\^  month,  (Norember,)  ehows  an 

into  them,  and  the  more  did  the  nu-  inerease  of  153  paupers,  at  an  increased 

merical  amount  of  their  inhabitants  cost  of  £26,  Ids.,  as  compared  with  the 

increase^     The  bnrdm  soon  beoaaoe  oonresponding  week  of  Ust  year  ;  in  that 

too  great  to  be  bomo  by  their  own  of  the  10th  instast,  there  appMirs  anin- 

iocal  resources  alone ;  and  the  gratui-  <»•••  of  1«8  casM,  at  an  ineresMd  cost 
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of  £U,  Is.  5d.,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding week  of  last  year ;  and,  in 
that  of  the  17th  inst^  there  is  an  increase 
of  272  cases,  at  an  increased  cost  of 
£i2,  18s.  Ud.,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  showing 
an  increase  on  the  increased  state  of 
pauperism  of  last  year's  report." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  great 
increase  in  paupers  has  taken  place 
even  during  a  period  when  the  price 
of  proYisions  has  been  constantly  fall- 
ing, and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  should  be  diminished  in- 
stead of  being  increased ;  for  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr  Englishes 
letter,  of  November  24, 1851,  shows 
how  the  remuneration,  obtained  dur- 
ing this  boasted  period  of  Free-Trade 
prosperitj  bj  the  staple  branches  of 
industry,  has  declined : — 

^In  the  year  1844-5,  the  sum  of 
£1,  98.  was  paid  for  weaTing  forty  rounds 
of  plush;  the  price  now  is  19s.  6d.,  and 
work  is  difficult  to  procure  at  that  price; 
the  quantity  named  being  the  ayerage 
produced  per  individual  in  a  fortnight, 
the  loss  in  wages  is  4s.  9d.  per  week  to 
each  person  so  employed:  and  for  weav- 
ing what  is  termed  a  chenie,  thirty-eight 
yitfds  long,  7s.  6d.  was  paid  about  six 
weeks  since ;  the  price  is  now  reduced  to 
58.;  fifty  yards  being  the  average  pro- 
duced in  a  week  by  each  wearer,  the  loss 
of  wages  in  this  case  appears  at  about 
64d.  per  day's  work  to  each  person  so 
employed."— Tfc«  Home,  p.  251. 

So  much  for  Manchester.  Now, 
in  regard  to  Glasgow,  the  northern 
emporium  of  Free  Trade,  the  poor- 
rates  of  the  citj  and]  suburbs  to 
1845  was  about  £20,000  a-year. 
So  rapid,  however,  has  been  the  pro- 
aeaa  of  parochial  burdens  since  Free 
Trade  and  its  consequent  boasted 
prosperity  was  established,  that  the 
sum  expended  on  the  poor  in  the 
three  parishes  of  Glasgow,  Barony  of 
Glasgow,  and  Grorbals,  forming  the 
total  of  the  city,  is  now  about 
£110,000  a-year ;  and  it  is  kept  dowH 
to  that  level  only  by  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  in  all  the  parochial  boards 
to  reduce  the  number  of  recipients  of 
public  relief.  This  immense  sum,  ex- 
ceeding what  is  paid  by  Glasgow  for 
the  income-tax,  is  provided  for  by  an 


assessment  on  real  property  of  12 
per  cent  within  the  parish  of  Glasgow, 
and  an  income-tax  in  the  Barony  par- 
ish, where  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  re- 
side, of  3^  per  cent.  These  assess- 
ments, the  sad  bequest  of  Free  Trade 
to  the  very  part  of  the  country  for 
whose  benefit  the  whole  system  was 
intended,  are  felt  as  so  oppressive, 
that  every  inhabitant  of  Glasgow 
knows  they  seriously  menace  its 
prosperity,  and,  if  they  continue,  may 
threaten  the  existence  of  our  manu- 
facturing establishments ;  and  they 
have  given  rise  to  a  ^^war  to  the 
knife**  between  the  different  classes 
of  society,  each  striving,  by  getting 
the  mode  of  assessment  changed,  to 
throw  the  burden  off  themselves  upon 
their  neighbours ;  so  that,  after  having 
distracted  the  community  for  three 
years,  the  struggle  has  at  last  risen  to 
such  a  height  as  to  call  for  legislative 
interference. 

When  such  have  been  the  effects  of 
Free  Trade  in  those  very  emporiums 
of  manufacturing  industry  for  whose 
benefit  the  whole  system  was  devised, 
it  mav  be  conceived  what  it  has 
proved  to  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
munity. There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  woeful  results  it  has  thus 
produced,  than  is  founded  on  the 
arguments  which  the  ablest  Free- 
Trade  organ,  the  Times,  has  founded 
on  the  general  Poor-law  Return  for 
the  last  year.  The  Times  quotes 
with  triumph  the  following  return : — 

Comparative  Statement,  showing  the 
Amount  of  Money  Expended  for  In- 
maintenance  and  Out-door  Relief  in 
607  Unions,  &c.,in  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  years  ending  Michaelmas 
1850  and  1851. 


Ko. 

of 

Unkmi. 

Amioani  of  M<NMy  •»»— d<d  iir  la-maiiilt- 
nanc*  ao4  Oa»-r«U«r. 

T«v*Mi4«da| 

Amoant    Vtenmm 
of        pvOtnt. 
DcercMe. 

ISM.              ISO. 

fl07 

£             £ 
3,400,857    S,9B8.19S 

£      • 
lSl,e66,    5.S* 

From  the  return  of  the  number  of 
paupers  relieved  in  1850  and  1851,  it 


*  In-maintenance  consists  of  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  necessaries  supplied  to 
the  poor  in  the  workhouse.  Out-relief  consists  of  relief  in  money  and  kind,  together 
with  relief  by  way  of  loan  (if  any)  to  the  ont-door  poor. 
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Appears  that  there  were  relieved,  in 

England  and  Wales,  on 

Ist  July  1850,       •        881,780 
l6iJnIjl851,        -        813,089 

Deereira,  18,691 
This  decrease  of  18,691  persons.in  a 
year  of  alleged  general  prosperity^  out 
of  above  800,000,  and  this  decrease 
of  tye  per  cent  in  the  expenditure  in  a 
year  of  unprecedented  cheapness,  is  a 
source  of  unbounded  congratulation 
to  the  Times.  They  forget  to  add, 
that  in  nine  months  of  a  year  in  which 
the  paupers  in  Eng^nd  decreased 
18,000,  no  less  than  270,000  persons 
emigrated  from  Ireland  alone,  and  of 
course  proportionably  took  the  press- 
ure of  pauperism  off  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  the  total  emigration  from  the 
British  islands  was  above  320,000 1 
They  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
year  in  which  five  per  cent  was  saved 
on  out-door  relief  in  England — that 
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is,  in  the  purchase  of  food,  or  money 
for  its  purchase— at  least  ten  per 
cent  was  saved  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  provisions.  They  are  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  the  state  of  the 
poor,  coupled  with  the  enormous  and 
unprecedented  amount  of  the  emigra- 
tion, and  low  price  of  provisions,  in 
reality  indicates  a  great  increase  of 
distress  in  the  labouring  classes. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  number  of 
paupers  would  have  decreased  at  least 
100,000,  and  the  expenditure  twelve 
or  fifteen  per  cent. 

So  much  has  been  said  lately  of  the 
decline  of  our  shipping  in  consequence 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
that  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing table  to  show  in  how  disastrous 
a  manner  Free  Trade  has  acted  upon 
that  important  branch  of  the  national 
industry,  as  stated  in  the  Economist 
itself:— 


Between  October  1849  and  October  1851,  in 
first  eight  months,  the  inereaee  of  British 
inwards  is,  in  round  nnmbers,  from     . 

Outwards,     .... 

The  increase  of  Foreign  inwards  is,  in  ronnd 
numbers,  from 

Outwards,     .... 

Total  increase  inwards  and  outwards — British, 

Total  increase  inwards  and  outwards — Foreign, 


Tons.  Tons. 

2,740,000  to  2,753,000 

or  i  per  cent. 
2,606,000  to  2,912,000 
or  less  than  12  per  cent. 

1,114,000  to  1,811,000 
or  aboTO  62  per  cent. 
1,105,000  to  1,580,000 
or  aboYe  43  per  cent. 
5,346,000  to  5,665,000 
or  not  quite  6  per  cent. 
2,220,000  to  3,392,000 
or  53  per  cent. 


From  the  retams  of  shipping  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  October  1851,  it  appears  that  between 
October  1849  and  October  1851  British  monthly  ton- 
nage had  decreased  from 

Ships  monthly  decreased  from 

On  the  nine  months  from  1st  October  1849  to  Ist  October 
1851,  the  British  ships  had  declined  fit>m 


Tonnage  frt>m         ••..... 
During  the  same  periods  the  tonnage 

engaged  in  the  British  trade  of  Russia      8hlpt. 

has  increased  from      .        .        •        220  to    339,  and  from 
Sweden  from  •        •        •        • 

Norway  from  .... 

Prussia  from  .        .        .        .        481  to  1,167,      „ 

America  from         .... 


Tons.  Tons. 

540,667  to  506,407 

2,504  to  2,216 

Ships.  8hii»8. 

15,324  to  14,425 

Tons^  Tons. 
8,281,196  to  3,259,722 


Tonoige. 
58,995  to    92,026 
44,199  to    78,135 

185,309  to  261,111 
96,315  to  248,728 

485,116  to  625,143 


Thus  while  the  rival  naval  states 
in  Europe  and  America  have  been 
rapidly  augmentiog  thehr  shipping 
employed  in  carrying  on  our  trade, 


ours  has,  so  far  firom  increasing,  been 
declining.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
under  this  system  the  foreign  shippiog 
employed  in  carrying  on  our  traffic 
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will  ere  long  be  greater  Ibsn  ov 
own;  and  from  that  moment  onr 
naval  superiority  and  means  of  main- 
taining onr  national  independence 
will  be  at  an  end. 

Sochaiesdt  cannot  but  be  looked 
npon  as  tlie  moce  rematkaMe,  when 
it  is  considered  hew  great  an  addition 
the  present  policy  of  onr  ralers  $kamld 
have  produced  to  the  shipping  interat, 
if  the  blastinff  inflaence  of  Free  Trade 
had  not  paralysed  this  as  it  has  done 
every  other  branch  of  onr  industry. 
When  we  reflect  on  Adam  Smith's 
words,  that  ^^  man  and  his  staple  food, 
com,  are  the  most  bnlky  articles  that 
can  be  transported,**  and  recollect  that 
we  have  oome  now  to  export  annoally 
above  800,000  homan  bemgs,  and  im- 
port 10,000,000  quarters  of  grain, 
being  the  food  of  10,000,000  of  peo- 
ple, the  addition  should  have  been 
immaise  to  onr  8hq>ping.  Two  thou- 
sand vessels  are  employed  in  Liverpool 
alone,  in  the  transport  of  our  emi- 
grants to  America — the  greater  part 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  eastern  har- 
bours of  the  kingdom  is  taken  up  to 
import  food  from  Poland,  and  the 
eastern  states  of  Europe— yet  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  shipping  interest,  it  has 
declined  during  tne  very  period  when 
this  prodigious  increase  in  the  expor- 
tation of  human  beings  and  importa- 
tion of  food  has  been  ffoing  on! 
Whence  is  this  prodigy?  Simply 
because  Free  Trade  has  turned  it 
mainly  to  the  profit  of  the  foreigner ; 
because,  such  is  the  blasting  influence 
of  that  system,  that  even  the  last 
gleam  of  prosperity  which  it  will  allow 
us— the  exportation  of  our  strength 
and  importation  of  our  weakness — 
has  turned  to  the  advantage  of  our 
enemies. 

Then  as  to  agriculture,  the  staple 
of  every  country,  the  source  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  national  wealth,  in  what 
state  is  it?  We  shall  answer  in  two 
lines  of  the  Times^  the  great  Free- 
Trade  organ: — 

**  Foa  miAaLT  two  tsabs  akd  a  half 

AORICITLTUaAX.  P&ICK8  HAFB  BBaif  BILOW 
A  BUUIiaaATITB  LBTBL."  * 

I  |6o  that  the  branch  of  our  national 
industry  from  which  two-thhrds  of  onr 
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national  weahk  is  deitved,  and  whtefa 
is  the  main  foontaia  from  whence  ovr 
home  maiket,  which  takes  off  two- 
thirds  of  onr  manufactures,  is  fed,  has 
for  two  years  and  a  htHiifieldednoihm^ 
totKecftkwaiarsmgagedmit,  Weadd 
no  more.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
leading  Free  Trade  journal  itself. 

The  set-off,  and  the  only  set-off 
which  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade 
have  to  rnoae  to  this  wretched  con- 
ditica  in  tM  sAaple  branches  of  onr 
national  indnatry,  ia  theineraase  of  onr 
imports  and  exp<»rls.  Th&j  tell  na 
that  the  imports  this  year  wfll  be  ftnai 
£105,000,000  to  £110,000,000,  aai 
our  exports  from  £63,000,000  to 
£66,000,000.  Be  it  so.  What  sort 
of  trade  has  this  import  and  export 
trade  proved  to  those  engaged  in  it  ? 
The  nme$  has  funished  ns  with  the 


^  SiBoe  the  lit  of  Janoary  there  is 
Boaroely  an  article  of  hurge  consamptioD 
which  has  not  been  imvohed  in  a  decline, 
ranging  in  many  inBtamww  (coffee,  sagar, 
and  cotton  among  the  nomber)  from  20 
to  ^0  per  cent.  Such  a  decline,  howeyer, 
is  quite  consistent  with  prosperity,  and 
in  ftMt,  onder  a  natural  oonree  of  eyents^ 
would  be  a  symptom  of  it."  f 

Here,  then,  is  this  splendid  im- 
port trade  which  Free  Trade  has  pro- 
ndsed  for  ns,  and  which  is  to  be  acom- 
pensation  for  the  woeful  dulness  ad- 
mitted bv  the  Free-Traders  themselves 
in  the  other  staple  branches  of  our  na- 
tional industry — an  import  trade 
attended  with  a  loss  amounting  in  the 
principal  articles  of  Cotton,  Suoab, 

AND  COFFBC,  TO  FBOM  20  tO  30  FEB 

cxirr.  Need  we  wonder  that,  with 
such  tremendous  losses  attending  im- 
ported articles,  the  bankmptdes  of  late 
m  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  have  been 
so  very  great^ftur  greater,  indeed, 
among  persons  engaged  in  the  import 
trade  than  in  any  year  for  the  last 
twenty  vears,  1847  and  1848  alone 
excepted?  But  the  Times  has  con- 
solation ready.  The  importers  may 
be  ruined,  but  the  imputed  articles 
are  there ;  they  must  be  sold  to  some- 
body, and  their  diminished  price  is  all 
fructifying  in  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers 1  This  is  certainly  a  notable 
way  of  encouraging  the  industry  and 


Tfiiiet,  July  7>  1851. 


t  /6.  Aug.  26, 1851. 
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■ngiiKmting    the  roaoBices   of   the 
ooimtry.    Hetr  tfaefar  own  voids  }— 

*Mr  €b«nbMr  Iv  gvod  oMmi^toaei 
fsd  finr  o  vr  Iwfarmatkw  »  compariBoii  be- 
liPMn  th«  ntot  of  frei^t  in  1847  and  at 
the  present  date.  '  Te  the  North  Ameri- 
can  colonies  the  freight  on  timber  was, 
in  1847,  498.  a  load;  it  is  now  SOs. 
From  New  York  it  was  lOs.  a  barrel  for 
floor;  it  is  now  being  brought  for  Is.  6d. 
a  barrel.  The  outward  coal  freights 
from  this  port  were  £25  a  keel  to  Con- 
stantinople, now  they  are  £18  ;  thej 
were  £24  a  keel  to  Alexandria,  they  are 
BOW  £13.'  We  most  plead  guilty  to  the 
diarge  of  being  most  oompletel j  influen- 
eedby  thatabrard  mania  for '  ohei^oess ' 
which  a^tears  to  be  so  displeasing  to 
Messrs  6.  F.  Young,  Greenhow,  &o." 

Then  as  to  the  export  trade,  no- 
thing can  be  clears  than  that  any  in- 
creaae  that  may  hare  taken  place  in 
it  ifl  to  be  ascribed  by  no  means  to 
Free  Trade,  bat  to  other  causes 
wholly  irrespectiye  (^  that  policy,  and 
i^iich,  as  will  immediately  appear, 
are  mainly  to  be  foand  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Free-TrMle  monetary  system, 
by  the  interposition  of  nature.  This 
has  been  so  well  put  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bnry,  in  a  debate  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament in  the  Home  of  Peecs,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe 
his  words: — 

**  In  1815  this  eoantry  exported  to 
Anmioa  68,230,000  yards  of  cotton  goods. 
In  1835  those  exports  had  increased  to 
74,000,000  yards.  But  when  this  coun- 
try began  to  receiye  proTidons  from 
America  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  fell 
to  12,000,000 ;  and  up  to  1846  the  amount 
of  exports  had  only  been  brought  up  to 
87,105,000  yards,  against  68,000,000 
yards  in  1815,  and  74,000,000  yards  m 
1835.  He  might  be  asked,  howerer, 
what  had  been  tiie  condition  of  our  trade 
with  Eoiopeaa  states  f  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported 
into  this  oomtry  from  the  Continent  had 
mereaoed  almost  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  dedine  of  our  exports.  In  1845  we 
imported  from  Russia  33,764  quarters  of 
whisat,  and  exported  textile  fiftbrics  to  the 
Yalue  ofL.2,153,491;  while  in  1849  we 
imported  from  that  country  599,556  qrs. 
of  wheat,  and  exported  textile  fdbrios 
wortii  only  L.1,566,000.  In  1845,  Prussia 
gare  tiiis  country  428,743  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  took  from  us  L.577|999  worth 
of  textile  fkbrics  ;  but  in  1849  our  im- 
ports of  wheat  had  inersaaod  to  618,690 
qnarters,  while  our  exports  had  fallen  off 
to  L.404,000.      But  what  was  the  case 
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with  vflgard  to  Fraaie,  a  tountry  from 
whieh  thsy  had  been  told  jto  imports  of 
flom  were  to  be  expected!  In  1845, 
France  gare  us  32,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  took  from  us  textile  &brics  worth 
L.2,791,238,  while  in  1849  we  received 
from  France  742,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  exported  textile  fkbrics  worth 
only  L.634,000.  France  had,  therefore, 
increased  her  exports  of  com  to  this 
eountry  by  about  700,000  quarters,  and 
had  reduced  her  imports  of  our  produc- 
tions to  the  amount  of  L.2,100,000.'' 

So  that,  after  all,  Free  Trade  has  had 
no  share  in  prodnciDg  this  increase  in 
onr  export  of  manofactnres  which  has 
taken  place ;  for  the  conntries  from 
which  we  have  imported  most  largely 
in  grain,  so  far  from  having  in  any 
corresponding  degree  increased  their 
consnmption  of  onr  mannfactnres, 
have  signally  decreased  in  the  quan- 
tity they  took  off  our  hands  since 
Free  Trade  began. 

The  way  in  which  Free  Trade  ope- 
rates in  so  signal  a  manner  in  dimin- 
ishing our  exports  to  the  conntries  from 
which  we  import  mde  produce  most 
largely,  is  this— and  the  observation 
is  important,  and  points  to  the  great 
fallacy  of  the  whole  system  —  The 
theory  of  Free  Trade  is,  that  the 
grain  countries,  the  more  their  pro- 
duce is  taken  off  their  hands,  are  to 
go  on  growing  the  more  grain,  and  to 
take  all  their  manufactures  from  us. 
They  assert  that,  as  we  have  chosen 
to  make  ourselves,  in  part  at  least,  a 
nation  of  manufacturers,  these  others 
are  to  continue  for  ever  nations  of 
grain-growers  or  herdsmen.  This  is 
the  theory ;  now,  attend  to  the  prac- 
tice. The  moment  that  an  agricul- 
tural nation  becomes  at  all  enriched 
by  the  sale  of  its  rude  produce,  it 
begins  to  think  of  manufacturea.  This 
is  the  law  of  nature — ^this  is  the  dis- 
position of  man— this  has  been  the 
case  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
As  certainly  as  the  desi^  for  pleasures 
and  eojoyments  springs  up  in  indivi- 
duals with  the  increase  of  their 
means,  does  the  desire  for  home-made 
fabrics  spring  up  in  the  national  mind 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  derived 
from  an  extended  sale  of  agricultural 
produce.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
rapid  decline  of  our  export  of  textile  ' 
fabrics  to  America,  Fnmce,  and  Rus- 
sia— the  three  countries  from  which 
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we  import  most  largely  in  rude  pro- 
dace.  We  have  made  them  so  rich 
by  the  quantity  of  their  grain  and 
cattle  we  have  taken  off  their  hands, 
that  capital  has  grown  up  among 
them,  and  they  have  become  mann- 
factoring  states.  The  Free-Trade 
system,  which  was  intended  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  market  for  onr 
mannlfactares,  by  patting  foreign  na- 
tions into  a  condition  to  purchase 
them,  is  already,  from  the  wealth  it 
has  taken  from  as  and  given  to  them, 
producing  the  very  opposite  results, 
and  bids  fair,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
render  them  independent  of  us  in  the 
supply  of  manufactures,  and  induce 
the  same  ruin  upon  our  manufactur- 
ing cities  as  it  has  already  done  upon 
our  fields. 

The  clearest  proof  that  this  is  all 
we  ^et  by  the  most  unrestricted  ad- 
mission of  foreign  agricultural  produce 
to  our  harbours,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  all  the  grain-growing  states 
of  the  world,  without  one  single  ex- 
ception, have  met  our  concessions  in 
favour  of  their  rude  produce  by  heavy 
burdens  upon  their  admission  of  our 
manufactures.  We  have  given  them 
wealth,  and  they  have  determined,  in 
consequence,,  to  become  manufactur- 
ing. We  import  immensely  in 
wheat,  maize,  and  flour,  at  a  nomi- 
nal duty,  from  America,  and  the  re- 
turn the^  have  made  is  to  levy  a 
nniform  import  duty  of  30  per  cent 
on  our  manufactures  of  every  de- 
scription. We  import  grain  in  en- 
ormous quantities  from  Elbe  and 
Dantzic,  and  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  shown  tlieir  gi'atitude  by 
the  Zollverein,  which  has  closed  the 
whole  north  of  Germany,  embracing 
25,000,000  of  souls,  against  our  manu- 
factures, except  at  a  duty  amount- 
ing practically  to  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  on  prime  cost.  We  draw  a  g"- 
part  of  our  rude  produce  of 


that  our  manufactured  exports  to  that 
country  are  only  £600,000  a-year.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  reason  of  the  thing 
is  the  same :  The  more  that  agricul- 
tural nations  become  rich,  by  an  en- 
hanced price  and  extended  sale  for 
their  produce,  the  more  do  thej  be- 
come manufacturing,  and  the  more 
rigidly  do  they  take  measures  to 
exclude  the  rival  fabrics  of  older 
manufacturing  states. 

All  this  becomes  the  more  impor- 
tant when  it  is  recollected  how  vast 
an  impulse  the  gold  of  California 
has  given  during  the  last  year  to 
industry  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
Great  Britain,  as  the  centre  of  the 
world's  industiT,^in  particular.  So 
great  is  this  effect,  so  immense  and 
lasting  are  its  results  likely  to  be, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  in  onr  opinion  they  much  exceed, 
in  importance  and  in  influence  on 
the  ultimate  fortunes  of  mankind, 
anything  that  has  occurred  in  this 
age  of  wonders.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  the 
convention  of  Europe,  the  colonisa- 
tion of  half  of  the  world  by  England, 
are  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
more  lasting  effects  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  spedes.  The  reason 
is  that  all  these  causes,  great  and 
important  as  they  are,  affect  the 
social  state  or  political  feeUng§  of 
mankind  only;  but  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  precious  metals,  cir- 
culating through  the  world,  aflfects 
in  a  permanent  way  their  material 
interests^  by  diminishing  th^  weight 
of  debt  and  in*  Lading  the  rcniTT- 
neration  of  industry.  It  comes  in  this 
way  to  affect  in  a  gradual,  but  in  the 
end  most  effective,  way  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  species  ;  for 
it  makes  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  permanently  comfortable, 
-  id  lessens  in  a  material  degree  the 
at  evils  felt  in  all  old  communities, 
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Tears  of  fleeting  prosperity  daring  this 
ijist  thirty  years,  is  too  well  known 
to  reqoire  illnstration ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  considered  to  what  that  long- 
combiaed  depression  and  suffering  have 
been  owing.  It  was  entirely  owing, 
however,  to  two  causes—the  one  part- 
ly, the  other  entirely,  owing  to  our 
own  policy,  which  daring  that  period 
bas  been  entirely  framed  to  answer 
the  views  of  the  holders  of  realised 
capital,  or  the  dealers  in  manufactur- 
ed produce.  These  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  thegold  andsilver  mines  in  South 
America  from  the  effects  of  the  re- 
volation  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
our  paper  currency  to  a  half  of  its  for- 
mer amount,  by  the  Bill  of  1819. 
The  first  reduced  the  average  produc- 
tion of  these  precious  metals  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  globe,  from  an  ave- 
rage of  ten  millions  sterling  to  less 
than  five  millions ;  the  second  at  the 
very  same  time  contracted  our  paper 
currency,  which  might  have  supplied 
the  deficiency,  from  sixty  to  thirty 
millions  for  the  British  Islands.  The 
Time$  is  so  elated  with  the  success  of 
these  simultaneous  and  decisive  mea- 
sares  for  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world  in  general,  and 
this  country  in  particular,  that  jt  has 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
what  their  effect  has  been,  ft  tells 
us  they  have  ^*  rendered  the  sovereign 
worth  two  sovereignsJ"  In  other  words, 
they  have  doubled  the  whole  debt, 
public  and  private,  of  the  country — 
doubled  the  weight  of  mortgages  and 
family  settlements,  as  well  as  taxes, 
poor-rates,  and  all  public  or  local  bur- 
dens; and  in  most  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
these  changes,  halved  the  remunera- 
tion of  industry.  Nothing  more  is 
requisite  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  immense  wealth  in 
some  classes,  with  frightful  poverty  in 
others — of  private  riches  and  public 
penury — of  general  splendour  with 
national  weakness  —  of  ovei-flowing 
capital  with  increasing  destitution, 
which  has  so  long  formed  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  empire. 

The  only  sensible  relief  which  in- 
dustry obtained  during  this  long  pe- 
riod of  disaster  was  derived  from  the 
silent  but  constant  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  of  gold  and  sUver 
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in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  of 
Bussia,  which  have  now  come  to  pro- 
duce from  three  to  four  millions  ster- 
ling. This  increase,  however,  did  na 
more  than  supply  the  deficit  occa* 
sioned  by  the  ruin  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican mines  from  the  effect  of  the  re- 
volutions which,  since  we  "  called  a 
new  world  into  existence,**  have  never 
ceased  to  desolate  that  unhappy  quar- 
ter of  the  globe ;  and  they  made  no- 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  globe 
when  population  in  Russia  was  dou- 
bling every  sixty,  in  Britain  every 
eighty,  in  America  every  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Meanwhile  the  Eng- 
lish government,  which  might  with 
ease  have  arrested  the  evil,  so  far  at 
least  as  this  country  is  concerned,  by 
an  issue  of  paper  adequately  secured 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  its  in- 
creasing and  active  inhabitants,  not 
only  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
adopted  additional  measures  to  con- 
tract the  currency,  and  render  it 
entirely  dependent  on  the  retention  of 
gold  and  sUver  in  the  country.  This, 
under  the  Fi*ee-Trade  system,  which 
required  a  balance  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  millions  of  imports  over  exports 
to  be  paid  in  specie,  soon  became  a. 
matter  of  impossibility.  Thence  the> 
terrible  monetary  crisis  of  October 
1847,  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
nation  is  far  from  having  yet  recover- 
ed ;  and  thence  the  certamty  of  similar 
catastrophes  in  every  year  in  which 
a  deficient  harvest,  or  other  causes, 
should  produce  an  unusual  drain  upon 
the  metallic  resources  of  the  country. 
But  the  experience  of  these  evilSy 
and  the^  certainty  of  their  periodical- 
recurrence,  had  no  effect  whatever  in. 
altering  our  monetary  policy,  so* 
strongly  were  the  moneyed  classed 
intrenched  in  the  citadel  of  power. 
The  case  of  mankind  and  industry 
seemed  hopeless ;  nothing  but  a  long 
and  painful  decline,  like  that  which, 
from  similar  causes,  overtook  RomOt 
seemed  to  await  the  British  empire,, 
when  Providence  in  pity  to  mankind 
interposed.  The  AmericAos  con- 
quered California — a  few  grains  of 
gold  were  discovered  in  digging  a 
mill-race — human  folly  was  arrested 
— the  destinies  of  the  world  were 
changed. 

To  appreciate  the  immense  conse- 
quences of  this  most  important  events 
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we  have  only  to  cast  oar  eyes  back  on 
the  ruinous  effects  of  the  contraction 
of  the  cun-ency  by  our  own  acts  doling 
the  thirty  preceding  years,  and  to  re- 
Hect  that  all  those  effects  must  now  be 
rtversed.  When  we  consider  that  Cali- 
fornia has  only  been  spreading  its 
treasures  through  the  world  for  two 
years,  and  that  already  the  annual 
supply  has  come  to  exceed  £20,000,000 
sterling,  while,  in  addition  to  this, 
other  gold  mines  of  rival  richness 
have  been  discovered  in  Australia,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  conse- 
quence of  the  change  upon  human  hap- 
piness will  be  incalculable.  The  tripling 
the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
for  the  use  of  the  globe  must  come, 
gradually  indeed,  like  all  the  changes 
induced  by  nature,  bnt  in  the  end 
certainly  and  decisively,  to  change 
prices.  That  universal  fall  which  onr 
rulers,  governed  by  the  moneyed  inte- 
rest, have  so  long  laboured  with  sach 
success  to  effect,  will  be  at  first  ar- 
rested, and  then  turned  into  a  rise. 
The  weight  of  debts,  taxes,  and  pub- 
lic burdens  will  be  diminished,  from 
the  increased  means  of  those  who  are 
to  provide  for  them.  Labour  will  be 
Again  adequately  remunerated,  be- 
cause its  produce,  instead  of  con- 
stantly declining,  will  be  constantly 
advancing  in  price.  Instead  of  credit 
being  everywhere  impaired,  profits 
rained,  and  bankruptcy  induced  upon 
the  industrious  classes,  by  the  con- 
tinual fall  in  the  price  of  the  articles 
in  which  they  deal,  credit  will  be 
restored,  profits  revived,  bankruptcy 
averted,  by  their  continual  rise.  Tliis 
effect  is  as  certain,  if  the  gold  mines 
continue  productive,  as  that  the  sun 
win  rise  to-morrow  in  the  east,  and 
the  day  begin  to  lengthen  after  the 
ter  solstice.  Within  half  a  cen- 
:er  the  discovery  of  the  muies 
fco  and  Peru,  prices  over  the 
orld  were  quadrupled.  This 
3  already  commenced  amongst 
it  hna  taken  place  as  yet  by 
'  ^J<^ifr  not  in  inducing  a  rise, 
ppeared  iu  lesscuinj,^  the  disas- 
^aced  by  human  folly,  not  in 
Jte"  the  blessings  arising  from  the 
dPtof  nature.  Wheat,  on  an  ave- 
rriie  last  six  weeks,hasbeen8ell- 
f  363.  8d.  a  quarter ;  but  for  Cali- 
^rt  would  have  been  down  at  823. 
^^a  articlos,  as  the  Timet  tells 
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us,  have  all  been  selling  during  the 
last  year  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  below  prime  cost ;  bnt  for  Cali- 
fornia, it  would  have  been  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  below  that  standard. 
It  may  seem  extraorduiary  to  those 
who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  that  most  sensi- 
tive of  created  things— mercantile 
credit — to  afl&rm,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less perfectly  true,  that  the  mos^ 
important  effect  of  a  steady  and  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  precious  metals 
being  obtained  for  the  world  is,  that  it 
tends  directly  to  support  and  extend 
paper  credit.  The  good  it  does  is  not 
so  much  by  the  gold  it  brings  in,  but  by 
the  paper  it  keeps  out.  Here,  again, 
we  have  been  furnished  by  human 
folly  with  a  gauge  wherewith  to  mea- 
sure the  effects  of  the  beneficence  of 
nature.  All  our  mercantile  and 
monetary  disasters,  for  the  last  thuty 
years,  have  been  induced  by  one  cause 
— the  considering  paper,  not  as  a  suIh 
stiiute  for  gold,  but  a  representative  of 
it ;  and  the  establishment  of  regula- 
tions, in  consequence,  to  contract  the 
issue  of  paper  when  the  precious  metals 
were  withdrawn,  and  expand  it  when 
they  flowed  in  and  became  abundant. 
This  extraordinary  and  infatuated 
system — precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
it  should  have  been,  since  it  tended 
to  increase  the  issue  of  paper  and  to 
foster  speculation,  when  gold  was 
abundant  and  it  was  not  required,  and 
to  add  tenfold  intensity  to  disaster, 
by  forcing  it  to  be  drawn  in,  and 
credit  to  be  contracted  when  the  pre- 
cious metals  flowed  abroad — ^was 
brought  to  a  perfect  climax  by  the 
combination  of  our  monetary  with  the 
Free- Trade  system  in  1846  ;  since 
the  last  provided,  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city, for  the  entire  removal  of  the 
precious  metal,  while  the  flrst  forced 
on  a  still  greater  contraction  of  paper 
and  credit,  at  the  very  time  when  its 
expansion  was  most  loudly  called  for 
to  avert  ruin  from  society.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  takes 
place  from  the  influx  of  the  precious 
metals,  owing  to  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, Russia,  and  Australia,  which 
is  now  going  forward.  It  removes 
the  apprehensions  of  the  moneyed 
classes  as  to  a  drain  of  gold,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  stream  of  that 
metal  which  is  continually  flowing  in; 
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aad  thus  sustains  credit  in  a  durable 
and  lasting  way,  bj  removing  the 
tenon  of  its  being  withdrawn.  Tbns 
prosperitj  goes  on  in  an  eqnal  and 
steady  current,  sustained  by  the  peren- 
nial stream  of  the  precious  metal 
flowing  into  it  from  the  reservoirs  of 
nature — widely  different  from  the 
swollen  flood  at  one  time,  and  ruinous 
drought  at  another,  occasioned  by  the 
selfiflh  and  tortuous  policy  of  man. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  copious 
atream  flowing  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank  of  England  frtna  Oalifomia, 
which  has  sustained  credit  and  con- 
tinned  prosperity  during  the  last  year, 
tha«  would,  beyond  all  question, 
have  been  a  monetary  crisis  last  au- 
tumn, equalling  that  of  1847  in 
•everity.  The  immense  excess  of 
^nr  imports  above  our  exports, 
amounting  to  at  least  forty  mUUons 
Merlmg^  must  have  occasioned  such  a 
drain  on  the  metallic  resources  of  the 
country,  as  would  have  brought  down 
^e  bank-notes  in  circulation  to 
L.16,000,000,  as  in  November  1847, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  copious  stream 
from  without,  which  constantly  fed 
the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  diraln  on  the  Bank  of  England  is 
•aid  to  have  been  L.15,000,000 
greater  in  the  past  than  in  any  preced- 
ing year :  but  what  then  ?  The  Free- 
Thulers  had  brought  on  the  drain,  but 
nature  had  provided  the  supply.  The 
aopply  was  L.15,000,000  greater  also, 
aad  so  the  coffers  were  kept  full,  the 
bank-notes  and  credit  were  sustained. 
Gold  at  St  Francisco  is  now  worth 
only  L.S,  5s.  an  ounce ;  2s.  additional 
an  ounce  will  bring  it  to  this  country : 
but  the  Bank  of  England  are  forced 
by  the  act  of  1844  to  give  L.S,  17s. 
10^.  to  every  person  who  brings  it 
to  ^eir  doors.  The  consequence  is, 
that  (mU  this  gold  is  brought  to  the 
bank;  and  that  establishment,  to 
meet  the  heavy  losses  thus  occa- 
sicmed,  is  under  the  necessity  of 
poshing  its  business  and  circula- 
tion as  much  as  possible.  Thence 
the  late  lowering  of  discounts  to 
2}  per  cent;  thence  the  prosperity, 
in  great  part  delusive,  which  has 
exiated  in  our  manufacturing  estab- 
fiahments  for  the  last  year,  so  far  aa 
the  export  trade  is  concerned.    The 
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manufacturing  prospwity,  such  as  it 
is,  of  the  last  year,  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  Sir  R.  PeeFs  Free- 
Trade  policy,  but  to  the  beneficence 
of  nature  having  subverted  his  mone- 
tary policy.  Prices  were  sustained 
all  over  the  world  to  an  unhoped-for 
extent,  credit  supported,  and  indus- 
try remunerated,  in  consequence  of 
the  reserve  of  nature  opened  in  Cali- 
fornia having  provided  an  adequate 
drculating  medium  for  the  world. 
In  the  vast  and  frightful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  emigration  from  these 
islands,  the  increase  of  pauperism,  as 
measured  by  its  real  standard — grain 
— ^the  rapid  decline  of  our  shipping  as 
compared  with  the  growth  of  that 
of  foreign  states,  and  the  ruinous  fall 
in  the  price  of  imported  articles  of 
all  sorts,  from  the  failure  of  the  home 
market,  in  consequence  of  agriculture 
having  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  are 
to  be  found  the  real  effects  of  his 
Free-Trade  system. 

Oroanio  chanqc  is  the  great  cir- 
cumstance which  determines  the  fate 
of  nations,  in  which  the  public  voice 
has  any  weight,  because  it  fixes  the 
class  in  which  supreme  power  is  to 
be  vested  ;  and  that  class  immedi- 
ately begins  to  exercise  it  for  its  own 
immediate  and  supposed  advantage. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Beform 
Bill  was  introduced,  we  predicted  in 
this  journal  that  it  would,  by  the 
vesting  of  three -fifths  of  the  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  lead  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Com  Laws;  by  the  closing 
the  door  by  which  the  representatives 
of  distant  settlements  had  hitherto 
obtained  an  entrance  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  colonial  alienation,  and 
in  the  end  separation;  and  then, 
through  the  effects  of  the  discon- 
tent and  heartburnings  produced  by 
these  great  changes,  to  a  new  Re^ 
form  Bill^  far  more  democratic 
and  sweeping  in  its  tendency  than 
the  one  then  under  discussion.*  The 
world  is  now  in  a  situation  to  judge 
whether  orl  not  onr  predictions  have 
been  verified,  and  are  in  course  of 
being  so.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  was  Sir  B.  PeePs  political  wheel 
which  induced  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  all  the  incalculable  conse- 


*  Bhckwo^d^s  MagoMine,  Hay  1831,  and  Alison^s  Bssays,  1. 42, 4% 
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qaences,  sodal,  political,  and  national, 
with  which  it  is  fraught.  He  was 
the  immediate  author  of  the  change, 
and  history  will  jadge  his  conduct  in 
becoming  so.  But  what  made  him 
undertake  the  experiment^  and  desert 
all  his  former  pnndi^es  and  friends 
to  carry  it  out?  Simply  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  an  ambitions 
man,  who  deshred  to  make  himself, 
and  long  retain  himself,  the  ruler  of 
the  state.  He  saw  that  the  cokmies 
were  disfranchised,  colonial  repr^en- 
tation  destroyed,  and  British  agricul- 
ture thrown  into  a  minoritr  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  acted 
accordingly. 

We  do  not  profess,  any  more  than 
our  contemporaries,  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  intentions  of  Government  in 
regard  to  the  Reform  Bill  which 
they  have  volunteered  to  throw  out 
to  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  with- 
drawing public  attention  from  the 
consequences  of  their  measures.  We 
know  from  their  speeches  what  the 
Manchester  school  expect,  and  what 
they  will  endeavour  to  force  them  to 
concede— and  that  is,  in  effect,  univer- 
sal sufifhige.  A  forty-shilling  suffrage 
in  towns  as  well  as  country,  and  In 
leasehold  property  as  well  as  freehold 
and  copyhold,  and  for  lodgers  as  well 
as  householders,  amounts  in  truth  to 
universal  suffrage— for  what  beggar 
inhabits  a  room  worth  less  than  £2 
a-year  ?  It  is  of  more  consequence  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  effects  of 
this  change ;  and  they  will  probably 
be  very  different  from  what  its 
authors  either  expect  or  desire. 

The  first  effect  of  household  suf- 
frage, or  such  an  approach  to  it  as  is 
in  effect  the  same  thing,  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  Restoration  op 
Protection.  Free  Trade  was  in- 
troduced in  direct  opposition  to  the 
whole  previous  policy  of  England, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  suffrage 
going  down  to  the  shopkeepers  and 
no  further  —  and  those  shopkeepers 
being  a  majority  both  of  the  con- 
stltnencies,  and  having  a  majority 
of  the  seats  at  their  disposal.  Go  a 
step  lower,  and  you  will  have  paued 
the  ciass  whose  interest  is  to  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear^  and  come  to  the  one 
whose  interest  is  to  stU  dear,  because 
they  arc  the  producers.    Two-thirds 


of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britahi,  18,000,000  out  of  27,000,00a, 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  in 
the  traides  immediately  dependent 
on  it.  Will  they  continue  to  ruin 
themselves  by  bringing  hi  foreign 
grain  and  cattle  duty  free?  Will 
the  iron-miners  and  colliers,  the 
ootton-spinnera  and  calico- printers, 
the  millwrights  and  engineers,  Uie 
cabinetmakers  and  working  jewellersy 
the  glovemakers  and  hatmakers,  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers,  support  a 
government  which  reduces  ev^  one 
of  their  incomes  to  a  half  ?  The  thing 
is  ridiculous !  Look  at  France:  what 
has  universal  suffrage  done  there? 
Established  rigid  protection  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Look  at  America :  what 
has  universal  suffrage  done  there? 
Established  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  aU 
foreign  imported  articles  whatever.  It 
has  done  the  same  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Rely  upon  it,  the  workmen  of 
the  British  Islands  will  not  be  behind 
their  brethren  on  the  Conthient  and 
across  the  Atlantic  in  attention  to 
their  own  interests. 

The  next  effect  that  will  follow 
such  a  sweeping  reform  will  be  tiie 
confiscation  of  the  whole,  or  a  large 
part,  of  the  national  debt,  and  with  it 
the  enture  destruction  of  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  credit.  Are  our 
rulers  really  simple  enough  to  suppose 
that,  when  they  have  vested  supreme 
power  in  three  or  four  millions  of 
electors,  these  will  go  on  paymg 
£28,000,000  to  the  interest  of  debt 
contracted,  as  they  are  told,  by  the 
boroueh-mongers,  and  for  their  pur- 
poses ?  Will  they  resist  the  cry  that, 
by  abolishing  or  applying  the  spon^ 
to  a  large  part  of  that  debt,  they  will 
be  able  to  abolish  the  entire  duties  on 
beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  all  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption ?  What  though  their  mea- 
sures, by  levellmg  a  fatal  blow  at 
public  and  private  credit,  should 
prove  destructive  of  capital,  and  the 
means  of  employing  the  poor,  or  con- 
suming their  produce?  That  is  a 
secondary  effect,  which  never  is  p^- 
ceived  or  acted  upon  by  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  Look  at  France : 
what  did  they  do  when  the  National 
Assembly  established  universal  suf- 
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Ihige  in  179S  ?  Abolished  two-thirds 
6S  the  national  debt  bj  a  final  decree 
in  1797,  alter  redadng  the  fand-hold- 
era  to  beggary  by  the  issue  of  assig- 
nats  in  the  intermediate  years.  What 
did  Qnirersal  snfirage  lead  to  in 
America?  Repudiation  of  state  debts. 
Why  are  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  who  fbrmeiiy  repudiated  now 
laying  the  interest  of  their  debts? 
Because  they  derive  £3,000,000  a- 
rear  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  IndianSy  which  by  fraud 
or  Ylolence  they  have  contrived  to 
get  possession  of.  If  the  Cape  colo- 
nists could  discharge  the  interest  of 
their  sUte  debto  by  selling  the  Caffni 
kmdg^  doubtless  they  would  be  most 
regular  in  their  payments.  But  we 
have  no  Indian  lands  to  sell  to  pay 
onr  state  debts ;  taxation,  heavy 
taxation  on  oursdves^  is  our  only 
resource.  Will  the  masses,  once  put 
in  possession  of  the  snfirage,  submit 
to  that?  Recollect  the  proverb  in 
America,  ^' Free  Trade  is  another 
word  for  direct  taxation ;  and  direct 
taxation  is  another  word  for  repndia- 
^n  of  state  debts.'*  This  terrible 
measnre,  by  ruining  mercantile  credit, 
will  of  course  utterly  destroy  and 
overwhelm  all  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences now  within  our  reach  by  the 
restoration  of  Protection  with  the 
pres^ration  of  credit.  Let  a  new 
Reform  Bill  pass,  and  the  period 
when  that  is  practicable  will  have 
passed  for  ever!  It  need  hardly  be 
s^d  that  Califomian  gold  will  only 
alleviate  the  evils  of  Sir  R.  PeeFs 
monetary  system.  The  evils  of  his 
Free-Trade  system  will  be  perfectly 
unaffected  by  it,  because,  by  changing 
prices  over  all  the  world  equally^  it 
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will  expose  the  old  state  to  the  same 
evils  as  now,  from  the  competition 
of  the  young  one. 

In  this  respect  there  is  an  important 
observation  to  be  made  regarding  the 

S resent  political  state  of  France,  which 
\  scarcely  ever  thought  of.  This  is, 
that  France  has  gone  through  the  con- 
vulsions and  confiscations  of  a  revolu- 
tion :  England  atraiStothem.  In  France 
there  are  six  miUione  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  hold  among  them  nine- 
tenths  of  the  lands  of  the  country ;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  exist- 
ing in  1793  has  been  permanently 
confiscated.  When  England  has  gone 
through  a  similar  fusion  in  her  revo- 
lutionary career,  possibly  our  four 
millions  of  electors,  of  whom  three 
millions  shall  have  divided  the  present 
landed  estates  of  the  country,  may  be 
equally  disposed  to  be  conservatives. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  *^  from  the  rob- 
ber to  rend  the  prey."  But  our  people 
have  not  yet  become  robbers;  the 
Chartists  have  the  sweets  of  robbery 
only  in  prospect,  and  we  must  not  judge 
of  what  the  expectant  robber  will  do 
by  what  the  gorged  one  is  doing.  When 
our  fund-holders  are  reduced  from 
£800,000,000  to  £250,000,000,  and 
our  landed  estates  are  divided  among 
four  millions  of  new  proprietors,  pos- 
sibly our  universal-sufirage  men  may 
in  pity  let  the  public  creditors  retain 
a  third  of  their  wonted  dividends,  and 
our  new  millions  of  landholders  may 
support  an  English  Louis  Napoleon. 
Possibly,  also,  they  may  be  content, 
after  a  brief  period  of  anarchy  and 
suffering,  to  support  a  scourging  mili- 
tary despotism,  such  as  the  realisation 
of  the  dreams  of  the  reformers  has 
induced  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 
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DRAMAS  BY  WIXUAM   SMITH, 


HiDDEK  behind  a  pile  of  books, 
the  fearful  accumnlation  of  exactly 
five  years — many  indicating  that 
tar  greater  pains  had  been  success- 
fully bestowed  upon  adorning  the  ex- 
teriors than  fitting  the  interiors  for 
the  fastidious  eye  of  the  tme  public — 
there  lay,  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  dusky 
with  reproachful  and  significant  dust, 
a  small,  homely- looking  volume,  dis- 
figured by  no  aflfectation  of  any  kind, 
bearing  the  title  which  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Surely,  it 
may  be  feared  that  such  a  title-page, 
BO  inscribed,  constitutes,  on  the  very 
view,  a  safe  and  speedy  passport  to 
neglect  and  oblivion  I  We  think,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  somewhere  met 
with  a  sensible  observation  concern- 
ing the  force  of  '*  a  name,"  in  answer 
to  the  question  "  Whafs  in  a  name  ?" 
—  and  the  answer  concerns  a  rose, 
sweet  smelling,  with  a  profound  hint 
that  its  rich  odour  might  possibly  not 
be  aflfected,  were  the  rose  to  be  called 
by  any  other  name  !  Nevertheless  a 
pretty  large  class  of  readers  in  the 
present  day  may  be  dealt  leniently 
with,  for  feeling  a  natural  squeamish- 
ness  on  seeing  poetry  '^by  Mr  Smith." 
It  may,  indeed,  be  worth  speculating 
concerning  the  reception  which  the 
two  little  poems,  V Allegro  and  // 
Penseroso^  would  meet  with,  if  the 
prestige  of  Mr  Milton*s  name  could 
melt  into  that  of  Mr  Smith— now- a- 
days  a  very  incarnation  of  'Ovtk. 
One  or  two  of  the  critical  joumals  of 
the  day  might  vouchsafe  a  patronising 
glance  at  the  pretty  bat  quaint  and 
out-of-the-way  verses,  with  a  some- 
what affected  title,  "  bi/  a  Mr  Smith ;" 


nate  finder  and  publisher  of  the  pre- 
cious MS.  be  rubbing  their  hands,  and 
each  shaking  the  other's  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  felicitating  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune,  and  congratulat- 
ing the  public  on  its  discriminating 
astuteness?  In  vain  might  we  anxious- 
ly and  resolutely  attempt  to  stem  the 
torrent ;  our  indignant  whisper  of 
misgiving  would  be  lost  amidst  the 
deafening  universal  roar  of  the  confi- 
dent Eureka  !  After  our  readers  shall 
have  discussed  this  knotty  problem, 
we  would  recall  them  to  the  little 
volume  before  us.  Scarcely  knowing 
how  we  came  to  do  so,  we  blew  off 
some  of  the  dust  which  had  settled 
upon  it ;  and  opening  it  in  anything 
butahopeful  mood,  lit  on  the  following 
exquisite  lines,  which  the  author  put^ 
into  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful  be- 
trothed, dying,  broken-hearted,  be* 
cause  of  her  lover's  sudden  and  ruth- 
less desertion.  Bianca,  with  her 
confidante,  is  in  the  chapel,  where^ 
some  time  before,  she  was  about  to- 
have  been  wedded,  and  is  gazing  at 
the  monuments  of  the  early  dead  : — 

'*  I  will  be  patient — that  I  promise  you  t 
Nor  Bpeak  of  pain  that  is  immedicable, 
Nor  vex  with  outcries,  knowing  none  can  help, 
I  fix  my  rest  at  one  step  from  the  grave, — 
I  will  live  neighbourly^  with  death, — VUwatch 
The  white  reflectum from  his  marhfe  home 
Steal  on  mt/  qttiet  cheeky  and  seiifc  there^ — 
And,  smiling,  note  how,  day  by  day,  I  grow 
To  the  complexion  of  that  statue  pale, 
Which  soon  will  lie  upon  my  monument.*' 


and  gentle  Mr  Smith 
hk  poor  twin-flow( 
den  under  foot  an /I 
on   the  other  Ii 
1S51  contrive, 
0680  thun  be 


**"  Quaint  image  1    thaf  within   thy  littlv 
porch 
Builtro*er  the  peaceful  tomb,  kneels  day  and 

night, 
Day  and  night  prays  before  that  holy  book — 
Would    one  could  rob  thee   of  thy  marble 

heart, 
Which  thou  dost  keep  bo  sure  t    What  think 

you  now  ? 
Might  not  one  kneel  beside  this  figure  here, 
Beside  it,  in  the  self-same  attitude. 
So  bow  the  head,  so  at  the  bosom  join 
-0   as   to      The  upraised  palms  with  gentle  pressure  met, 
leV  were       V^f'^Hone  drew  it$  quiet /rom  Ute  stone  1 — 

!^       Until  the  marble  half  our  sorrow  felt, 

^,'      .^  .         And  we  took  half  its  cold  torpidity  ? 
i  I<1  Wltllia      This  were  a  trick  fantastic,  vet  the  heart 
d  the  fortU-      Might  find  its  gain  therein." 


then  see 
-V  trod- 
Could, 
rtou  of 
,.  ^.iter  suc- 
case  of 
or  two 


9'2 — 

'  "one 


L     London,  Pickering. 
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Ifr  Snitb  most  forgive  ns  if  we 
•srare  bim  thai  both  he  uid  his 
name  passed  away  from  enr  thongfats, 
while  we  sate  down,  boolc  in  band,  to 
see  whether  it  sustained  the  seddenlj 
disclosed  promise.  The  next  passage 
whieh  attracted  onr  eje  was  ^e 
Mlowing,  oecmriBg  in  the  same 
drama,  {ChtidoHe.)  Gnidome,  the 
lather  of  Bianca,  is  a  banished  noble- 
man, who,  having  aided  the  gnilty 
Manfred  in  the  mnrdor  of  his  rojal 
brother  Conrad,  is  standing  eon- 
icioace' stricken  in  the  gallery  of  a 
Crothtc  eastle,  witnessing  a  midnight 
ttander-storm : — 

**  Enter  Qcidonb,  {ike  iempeti  mertcumfij) 
Ltt  the  stonn  on — it  broke  no  ealm  in  me. 
If  or  to  mj  mind  brings  added  torbulence. 
Bather  it  ttillt  tmnnlCnoaB  thooghts  within 
To  vmteh  the  uproar  of  theae  elements. 
The  nnhin^  wind,  and  the  load  himiog  imin, 
Amd  ligktmmgfoU  Aat  terawU  vaitk  turned 


ffuge  hitrog^ypkice  om  (he  screen  o/n^hi, 

Bafkmg  ike  daxxted  vision  of  the  seer. 

Who  fioH  wcmld  rend  that  writing  on  ihe 

weUL 
Paal  on,  jn  thnnden  I  and  niga  all  jomx 

fires, 
Te  qniek-repMted  lightnings !  till  ye  threat 
The  nations  with  a  molten  himament ! 
Vor  while  yoT  dteadftJ  pageant  is  displayed. 
The  wlittre  eonacseBee  something  will  reUz 
The  fiztare  of  his  talons,  and  inmeais 
The  secret  and  mnattenble  wound. 
Oh,  that  ye  powers,  so  strong  to  minate, — 
Whirlwind,   and   torrent,   and   the    forky 


MigfaieBter  in  the  Faat,aBd  rain  there  ! 
And  strike  the   life   that  ios  beenl^Ok, 

thatn/ 
That  ever  most  endnre  while  I  endore.*^ 

These  glimpses  of  beanty  and 
power  indnoed  ns  to  turn  to  another, 
ene  of  the  earliest  passages  of  this 
little  bo^;  and  there  we  stnmbled 
oo  a  passage  of  a  different  charaeter, 
bot  exhibiting  poetry  of  a  high  order. 
It  ooenrs  in  Sir  WiUiam  Cridittm^  the 
first  of  the  three  dramas  before  ns. 
▲  gallant  yoong  nobleman,  Donglas, 
the  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  Donglas, 
eaeoaBters,  in  his  father's  castle,  a 
moody  and  mysterioas  monk,  who 
has  come  on  a  mission  to  the  earl 
from  his  abbot,  soliciting  protection 
from  the  Borderers,  who  are  threaten- 
ing his  monastery.  The  yonng  noble- 
man, telUng  him  that  the  earl  is  ab- 
aeiit,  isTites  the  monk  to  remain  till 
the  earl's  return,  making  ^^  the  castle 
hte    monastery/'      He     is     good- 


hnmonredly  twitted  by  Donglas  and 
his  companion,  Sir  James  Hamilton, 
with  the  contrast  between  castle  and 
cloister,  suggested  to  be  so  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former : — 

^HamiUon.  Yours, 

Good  monk,  must  be  imaginatiTe  very. 
If  it  make  one  of  Douslas  castle.  Look 
Around  yon,  man  I    Some  change  of  soene, 

I  ween. 
This  from  your  cloister. 
Monk,  {Who^as  he  proceeds Aapsee  into  ab- 

stracUon,  nnd  speaks  to  himself,)    Yes, 

your  walls  ate  hung 
With  instruments  of  carnage,  and  they  wave 
With  plume  and  banner,  all  the  flaunting 

pomp 
That  celehrates  the  death  ye  deal— hi  pomp 
Far  sadder  than  the  black  funereal  pall 
That  tells  of  death  received.    To  one  who 


Forth  from  his  solitude,  how  strange  appear 
The  eld  insanities   of   life!   how   passing 

strange 
This  tiger-hearted  monster  men  adorn. 
Caress,  and  fondle  at  their  very  hearths. 
Yon  glittering  lance  that  leans  against  the  wall 
So  graoefhlly,  and  catches  on  its  noint 
The  beam  it  plays  with,  soon  shall  lose  ita 

flitter. 
And  its  proud  owner  hold  it  to  the  skies. 
And  boast  the  stain  it  bears  of  human  blood ! 
Some  change  of  scene,  in  truth,  this  martial 

hall 
From  the  menk's  ehapel,  with  its  altar  q>read 
With  book  and  cross,  devotioa^s  implements,. 
And  all  the  quiet  furniture  of  prayer. 
Some  change  of  scene — but  there   is  that 

witfain 
Makes  all  external  scene,  whatever  it  be. 
Mere  dream  and  phantasm — merely  moving 

cloud 
Athwart  some  pale  and  stationary  thought. 
Dong,  Stay — give  me  leave — it  is  an  idle 

whim ; 
Let  me  a  moment  try  this  ghostly  garb. 
Give  me  the  sable  gown,  its  hooa  and  eordj 
Take  you  the  velvet  cloak— take  the  swoxd 

too. 
Gives  it  no  titillfttion  to  the  nalm  ?  ^ 
Catch  you  no  fever  from  the  nilt  of  it  ? 
Now  for  your  robe.  {Pnts  it  on, 

Hmm,  ^  By  Jove  !  a  eomely  monk  — 

A  very  modest,  centle  saint. 

Doug,    {Pacmgioandfroinit,)    Think, 

Hamilton, 
Oh  do  but  only  think  what  it  must  be 
To  irrap  this  shrond  around  a  heart  still 


To  walk  in  grave>clothes  in  the  open  day. 
And  see  the  sun  reanimate  all  things 
Except  the  dead  and  thee  t     How  the  mere 

garb 
Infects  the  imagination  t    Now  methinks 
I  am  a  monk.    I  pace  the  pillared  cloister 
From  shaft  to  shaft  a  moving  shadow  there. 
Blotting  the  light  a  moment  silently 
From  pavement  mute  as  monumental  stone  ; 
Or  else  I  stand  beneath  the  half-lit  arch, 
Musing,  and  as  the  marble  stationary. 
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Mj  lift  wooiid  op.  And  notiiing  left  to  do 
Bat  -mmrj  heaven  with  prayen  monotonoat. 
Which  Culing  of  all  other  end,  do  still 
Lull  the  poor  headsman  like  a  nnrse^s  rhyme. 
Or  else  I  pass  the  day  in  some  lone  cell, 
Watching  the  sanded  honr-glass  ;  the  same 

•and 
Is  erer  falling  there,  and  the  same  thought 
Falls  ever  with  it.    Time  in  those  haunts 

moves  on, 
But  nothing  moves  with  time,  which  there 

revolves 
Like  a  loose  wheel  in  some  erashed  mechan- 
ism. 
Whose  sick  and  feehle  motion  spends  itself 
On  its  own  inano  circle.    Qod  !  there  are 
Who  quit  thj  sun,  thy  skies,  and  the  green 

earth. 
The  stir,  Uie  animation  of  this  world, 
FViendship,  and  lovers  sweet  ecstasy^which 

last 
In  Heaven  itself  were  still  a  second  Heaven — 
To  shut  them  in  dark  walls,  and  Ulk  to  Thee, 
To  Thee— Gk)d  of  the  heautifnl !— in  groans  ! 
*Oh,  *tis  the  devil*k  sin,  sullen  rehellion, 
Or  pitiable  madness  ; — either  way 
A  fato  intolerable.    Take,  take  your  gown — 
Qive  me  my  cloak — give   me   my    sword 

again — 
Once  more  I  am  a  living  and  a  Christian  man. 
Momk*  The  time  may  come  when,  putting 

on  this  garb. 
Your  wish  shall  be  to  clothe  as  easily 
Your  spirit  in  its  torpid  quietude.** 

In  this  finely-conceived  contrast  it 
Is  difficult  to  which  to  ftwtrd  the  ptlm 
of  jnst  and  eloqnent  reflection,  whether 
to  the  monk  or  to  the  soldier;  bnt  who 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  meditative 
soldier,  realising  to  himself  the  moon- 
lit solitade  ''  of  the  pillared  cloister," 
and  the  feelings  of  monmfnl  loneliness 
which  it  excites  within  him,  in  his 
temporary  state  of  dead-alive? 

It  seemed  out  of  all  question  that  we 
should  return  such  a  volume  as  this 
to  its  undeserved  and  desolate  ^trni- 
quennium  of  solitude  and  neglect ;  for 
it  seems  that  exactly  fiv^  years  have 
^elapsed  since  it  was  modestly  issued 
-from  the  press.  We  will  now  make 
amends— dealing,  however,  justly  as 
well  as  generously.  Before  charac- 
terising, as  it  has  appeared  to  us,  the 
4iuthor*s  mind,  which  is  veiy  clearly 
mirrored  in  these  pages,  and  exhibits 
a  somewhat  peculiar  idiosyncracy,  but 
decided  by  the  attributes  of  genius,  we 
shall  present  the  reader  with  a  slight 
account  of  the  structure  of  each  of 
the  three  dramas  before  us.  They 
all  lie  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
play- Wrights ;  they  all  exhibit  high 
power,  but  of  a  somewhat  sombre 
Aspect,  for  which  the  author,  perhaps 
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unintentionally,  has  enabled  us,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  pretty  satis- 
factorily to  account ;  all  are  liable  to 
similar  criticism ;  and  all  are  preg- 
nant with  valuable  suggestions  to 
minds  of  kindred  power  with  the 
author,  but  endowed  more  liberally 
than  himself  with  qualities  essential 
to  dramatic  success,  or  with  a  ^[reatar 
disposition  to  aim  at  attaining  it 

I.  Sir  WQtkfm  Cnektonis  founded  on 
a  gloomy  passage  in  Scottish  histoiy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy.  The  leading  characters  are 
the  youthful  James  II. ;  his  sangnin* 
ary  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Crichton ; 
William,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
and  his  son.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  these  personages, 
and  thehr  doings,  will  be  found 
cleariy  and  eloquently  set  forth  in 
the  first  book  of  Robertson^a  History 
of  Scotland.  Crichton,  a  man  of 
sijpal  ability,  had  been  the  minister 
of  James  I.,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  policy  on  which  that  aUe 
king  had  acted,  of  humbling  his  arro- 
gant and  dangerously  powerful  nobi- 
nty.  On  the  murder  of  James  I., 
Crichton  became  the  regent  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  James 
II. ;  and,  l)ent  upon  pursuing  the  same 
policy  towards  the  nobility,  but  in  a 
far  more  rigorous  spirit,  rendered 
himself  infamous  by  decoying  one  of 
the  greatest  of  them,  William,  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  brother, 
to  Edinburgh  castle,  where  he  mur- 
dered them  both.  On  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  Crichton  became  his 
chancellor ;  nnd  In  the  same  fiendish 
spirit,  but  with  aggravated  baseness, 
so  far  corrupted  the  heart  of  the 
youthful  monarch,  as  to  prevail  on 
him  to  decoy  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Douglas,  by  a  false  safe-conduct,  to 
Stirling  castle,  and  there  murder 
him.  -  The  nobles  of  Scotland,  bent 
on  avenging  such  diabolical  trea- 
chery and  murder,  entered  into  an  all 
but  overwhelming  conspiracy  against 
the  king,  which  the  young  Eaii  of 
Douglas  joined.  He  at  length  led  an 
army  into  the  field,  to  encounter  the 
king  near  Al)ercom,  where  might 
have  been  fought  the  battle  which 
would  decide  whether  a  Stuart  or 
a  Douglas  was  to  tenant  the  Scot« 
tish  throne.  Probably  owing  to  the 
potent  agency  of  Crichton  In  inspir- 
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mg  dlstrosk  and  disaffeetlon  amoog 
the  yoang  bmxVb  leading  followers, 
he  was  saddenly  deserted  at  the  ele- 
Tenth  boor,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  bis 
life  to  England.— On  the  basis  of 
these  fiscts  Mr  Smith  has  oonstmcted 
his  drama,  bis  plot  centring  in  the 
lores  of  yonng  Donglas,  the  son  of 
the  ttxth  earl,  and  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Grichton. 
She  knows  who  her  lover  is— the  son 
of  her  father's  mortal  enemy ;  but  her 
loTor  does  not  know  her  as  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Grichton, 
who  has  concealed  her  as  a  redose,  in 
one  of  bis  castles,  forbidding  her  to 
disclose  her  true  position  or  name. 
While  the  lovers  are  engaged  in  fond 
converse,  a  messenger  arrives  breath- 
lessly, and  announces  to  him,  in  her 
presence,  the  murder  of  his  father  by 
the  king  and  Sir  William  Grichton. 
The  young  earl  vows  vengeance  on  Sir 
WUUam  Grichton,  her  father;  and, 
without  then  disclosing  herself  as  his 
daughter,  she  interchanges  with  her 
lover  a  ring  for  a  dagger :  with  the 
latter  she  declares  that  she  will  re- 
lease herself  from  any  marriage  which 
may  be  forced  upon  her;  and  she 
places  the  ring,  containing  her  father's 
crest  and  her  own  name,  on  his  finger, 
enfoining  him  not  to  look  on  it  till  he 
shall  have  gone  far  away.  Appa- 
rently one  of  the  stanchest  adherents 
of  Douglas  was  Sir  James  Hamilton, 
whom  Grichton,  however,  contrives 
to  detach  from  him  by  the  offer  of 
a  dukedom,  great  estates,  and,  above 
all,  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  daughter 
Margaret  On  her  father's  anthorita- 
tively  annonnduff  to  her  her  destiny, 
she  tells  him  thather  heart  has  become 
another's ;  and  on  his  pressing  for 
the  name,  hears  with  dismay  that  it 
is  young  Douglas.  After  enduring 
the  indignity  of  a  long  interview  with 
her  ordained  snitor  Hamilton,  she 
flies  from  the  castle,  aided  by  a 
mask,  to  the  tent  of  Douglas,  at  Aber- 
com.  She  has  scarcely  announced 
hereelf,  and  her  desperate  situation, 
before  the  king's  forces  attack  those 
Of  Douglas.  A  sentinel  at  the  tent 
door  is  driven  in,  and  a  party  of  the 
royal  troops  rush  in,  headed  by 
Grichton,  who  is  accompanied  by 
the  treacherous  Hamilton.  Grichton 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  sur- 
prised Donglas,  Margaret,  suddenly 


rushin|[  fbrward  to  intercept  the 
blow,  IS  killed  in  her  father's  pre- 
sence; who,  on  finding  that  it  is 
his  daughter,  kills  himself,  horror- 
stricken,  by  falling  on  his  sword. 
Douglas  is  presently  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  king,  at  the  instance  of 
Grichton— who  announces  the  pledge 
he  had  given,  in  the  king's  name, 
that  the  earl's  life  should  be  spared  if 
he  did  not  fall  in  battle — offers  him 
the  choice  of  natural,  or  civil  death. 
He  answers, "  Either  death  you  will," 
and  is  led  awav,  robed  in  the  habit 
of  a  monk.  The  play  ends  with  the 
bitter  soliloquy  of  Grichton,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is,  that  he  falls  on  his 
sword.  Such  is  an  outline  of  5ir  Wil- 
liam  CrichUm;  and  whether  with  a 
view  to  actual  representation,  or  to  the 
formation  of  a  completely  constructed 
plot,  as  a  mere  reading  drama,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  even  only  a  mode- 
rately fertile  and  practised  invention 
could  have  varied  the  circumstances, 
so  as  to  turn  them  to  effective  jmr- 
pose.  As  it  is,  however,  the  plot, 
quh  plot,  is  inartificial  and  imper- 
fect; and  there  are  considerable 
drawbacks  upon  the  interest  which 
ought  to  be  excited  by  a  dramatic 
composition.  The  acts  and  their 
respective  scenes  hang  but  loose- 
ly together;  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  Douglas  and  Margaret 
become  acquainted  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  admit  of  his  being  ignorant 
who  she  was,  though  she  knew  him 
so  well,  and  the  expedient  of  the  ring 
and  dagger,  will  not  bear  close  exa- 
mination. Nor  can  the  reader  be 
easily  reconciled  to  Margaret's  fond- 
ness for  the  man  who  avows  that  he 
is  hnrrying  to  destroy  a  father  whom 
she  has  had  no  reason  whatever 
assigned  to  her  for  regarding  as  nn« 
worthy  of  a  daughter's  love.  Yet 
she  embraces  Douglas,  declares  that 
she  "  still  must  love  "  him ;  and  afler 
he  has  rushed  out  of  her  presence,  on 
his  deadly  errand  against  her  father, 
no  effort  on  her  j^urt  having  been 
made  to  dissuade  or  thwart  him,  she 
soliloquises  solely  on  the  probability 
that,  when  he  shall  have  seen  her 
name  on  her  ring,  he  will  think  of 
her  no  more  I  She  concludes  by  gaz- 
ing at  the  dagger  which  he  has  given 
her,  and  which  she  vows  to  retain 
against  the  exigency  of  her  forced 
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marriage  to  another.  We  mvt  be 
excused  for  doubting  whether  we 
should  be  justified  in  entertaining 
anj  livelj  sympathy  for  such  a  hero- 
ine. Nor  is  there  anything  said  or 
done  by  her  subsequently,  to  kindle 
any  interest  in  her.  The  character 
of  the  play  is,  of  course,  Crichton; 
and  here,  again,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  entertain  any  sympathy  towards 
one  who  avows  that,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  political  schemes  for  de- 
fending the  Scottish  monarchy  against 
the  overgrown  powers  of  the  nobility, 
he  has  himself  decoyed  two  of  them, 
by  false  pretences,  to  the  scene  of 
their  murder ;  and  uses  all  the  weight 
of  his  eloquence  and  influence  with 
his  youthful  sovereign,  and  but  too 
successfully,  to  prevail  on  him  to  per- 
petuate a  similar  act  of  treacheiy 
and  murder.  He  tells  the  king  that 
**the  Douglas  must  be  crushed.'' 
**But  how?"  inquires  the  alarmed 
king, 

"  Criehton.  I  said, 

Where  justice  oaftnot  mm  her  suwrdf 
She  must  the  knift,'' 

When  the  king  is  expressing  the 
horrors  of  remorse  which  must  needs 
attend  the  perpetrators  of  such  enor- 
mities, Crichton  answers  him  in  a 
passage  which  gives  the  key  to  his 
character  and  the  principles  on  which 
he  acts.  It  is  very  powerful  and  very 
repulsive : — 

**  CriehUm.  Were  ihera  a  priest  aft  hand, 
he  would  explain 
Donhtless  to  anxious  majesty,  that  ends 

Of  state,  vast  and  momentous,  ofttimes  need 
Strange  means,  and  justify  the  means  they 

need; 
And  thereon  would  he  promise  to  a  king, 
A  docile  kins:,  the  tender  chastisement 
Or  liberal  absolution  of  bis  church. 
I  am  not  skilled  in  cure  of  souU,  nor  caro 
To  touch  that  stuff  of  which  a  prating  race 
Moulds!  the  ■tick  eonsci^nrps  of  men.    I  know 
Mv    •"         •  .,...,       ,j. 

Ei 
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The  hoase  of  Douglas  faU  1 " 

The  dying  soliloquy  of  tiiis  unscra- 
pulons  and  sanguinary  statesman  is 
m  keeping  with  the  character  whidi 
he  had  maintained  throughout  his 
career;  and  with  this  soliloquy  tiie 
drama  ends  :— 

*<  I  had  a  charge,  a  duty  to  falfil. 
I  have  fblfiUed  it,  and  the  Scottish  throne 
Stands  now  Monfe,  tnprame.    Life^  teal^ 

work  done, 
And  this  dear  flower,  lifers  only  sweetness^ 

crushed. 
Crushed  by  my  hand — Say,  wherefore  should 

I  live? 
Shall  I  Hto  on  for  mere  deerepitode, 
And  weak  tegjiete  ?  live  on  till  coward  ago» 
Until  the  palsied,  base  senility. 
Bring  to  my  wasted,  miserable  heart. 
Craven  remorse  for  what  I  boldly  did 
In  plenitade  of  reason  and  of  strencA  ? 
Nol 

Let  life  end  with  lifers  parposos. 
Mine  was  not  futile— so  far  welL — All  ye 
Who  seek  revenge  on  Crichton,  gaUier  round 
And  see  your  wish  accomplished. 
Farewell,  my  child  I     Farewell,  my  king ! 
Farewell,  my  foe  I    And  Scotland,  O  my 

country. 
Whom  I  have  served,  not,  as  soft  flatterers  do,. 
With  boastful  phrase,  which  honours  much 

the  sneaker, 
But  with  hsish  deeds,  and  bloody  sacrifice. 
Which  taint  the  perpetratoi^fare  thee  well  I 
This  too  aeoept  as  victim  on  thy  altar !  *^ 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going was  Crichton's  sketch  of  his 
own  character,  in  an  early  part  of  the 
drama : — 

**  Crush.  As  I  entered, 

I  overheard  you  honestly  avow 

Tlie  monarchy  wa?  not  your  care.     So  he  it. 
Say  "'twere  the  care  of  some  one  mad  enough 
To  waste  his  life,  to  forfeit  his  good  name, 
To  load  himself  with  hate  and  calumny, 
For  what  he  deemed  good  service  to  the  state^ 
Say  such  a  one  were  bold,  un scrupulous, 
As  daring  in  defence  of  monarchy 
As  others  of  their  order — is  it  Douglas, 
The  bold,  the  daring,  that  should  centuro 
him  P* 

The  character  of  Crichton  is  elabo- 
rately worked  out,  after  a  distinct 
and  nndonbtedly  very  able  conception. 
It  affords  a  sig-nal  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  hatefui  and  appalling 
doctrine  that 

"Theflwfo 
Of  state     ....     ofttimes  need 
Strung*  nie<m$t  and  justify  the  means  they 
need.*'* 
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By  tbe  Uif^ithig  pofteacy  of  this 
doetriiMv  tbe  sftalesman  bvnconflcioin- 
Ijconvertedinto  the  tconndrel,  bliiided 
to  tbe  metamorphoaiB  by  only  tko 
aplendonr  and  yastnoBS  of  hb  scbemes 
uA  olMccts.  In  profoond  aelf-igno* 
lance,  Griehton  baa  mistaken  bis  over* 
mastering  ambition  for  paitriotism. 

One  very  remarkable  cbaractar  in* 
Irodueed  into  tbe  drama  is  tbat  of  tbe 
Monk,  wbo  is  brought  into  momentary 
oontaet  witb  tbe  eqaally  remarkable 
Cricfaton.  Tbia  monk  is  miserable 
beyond  expression^  witbering  nnder 
the  pressure  of  some  secret  gmlt, 
wfaicb  at  lengtb  proTes  to  be  tbat  of 
atheism:  be  Is  '*an  af&eonmeok;" 
and  the  mental  struggles  which  at- 
tend bis  descent  into  such  an  abyss 
of  ineffftble  wretchedness  are  described 
with  no  little  power.  One  does  not  see^ 
howerer,  why  be  is  brongfat  into  ocm^ 
tact  with  Crichton,  exoept  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  their  having  the  phitosophical 
dialogue  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Haying  thus  freely  expressed  our  opi-^ 
Bion  concemiog  apparent  defects  in 
tbe  oonstmction  of  this  drama,  we 
bave  the  greater  satisfaction  in  saying 
tbat  it  really  abounds  in  such  beauties, 
both  of  thought  and  expressioa,  as 
render  unimportant,  and  even  inyi- 
Bible,  all  these  impofeotions.  We 
shall  string  together  a  few  gems. 
Here  is  a  father  contemplating  his 
daughter  becoming  a  bcide : — 

**  I  mtat  toon  lose  thee,  Mugwet — tiie  diild 
Beeoiiie»  the  brifle — the  finther  is  no  more. 
Oar  dM^gihten  die  to  nt  e^^  in  the  hour 
Thej  open  to  the  world.    If  Death,  who  mti 
A  constant  guest  in  ail  our  homea,  should 

spare. 
Contented  with  the  wife  we  loved,  Aould 

spare 
A^Hdie  tbe  dmghter,  she  no  nener  bleoms 
Than  eomes  the  licensed  spoiler  with  his  salt, 
His  open  theft,  and  tbe  new  family 
Begins  bj  rooting  ap  from  out  the  old 
Its  choice,  perchance  its  solitary  flower. 
Swh  natnre^s  eovirse.    Tom  from  Ike  biUedhtg 

/f  ever  tie  fair  Eve  Oat  i$  to  form 
Tie  next  yearns  Paradiae,   And  so  the  young 
Gather  their  joys  nndemeatb  tbe  tears 
Of  aged  eyes — moist,  perishable  joys; 
Aad  scarce  the  dew  has  dried  upon  the  leaf 
Than  they  too  £ido.    What  oUier  eonld  be 

hoped 
Of  fruit  or  flower  from  a  worU  that  hath 
Death  at  ito  core  ? '' 

Here  is  a  jealous  monarch*8  accoont 
of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  mere- 
ly nominal  soyereiguty  :-^ 


«jr«w.    ....    Why,  what  am  I, 
If  this  sllianee  bold  ? 
A  puppet  set  upon  a  gilded  chair. 
To  hear  petitions  that  it  may  not  grant, 
Clamours  of  wrongs  it  never  must  redress. 
And  crimes  it  dare  not  punish — to  sit  there 
Tbe  genenl  scapegoat  for  their  ^rraaniet, 
Convenient  target  for  their  noble  pride 
To  burl  a  safe  defiance  at--and  stUi 
The  puppet  sits  by  merest  sufieranee. 
To  be  flung  headlong  out,  it  it  but  winoe 
As  being  sensitive  to  injury.** 

A  statesman  sternly  eontemplaUng 
justice  at  tiie  hands  of  posterity ; — 

**  Crick,  Ay,  in  tbe  future,  happier  atatea 
will  rise, 
And  with  them  bring  a  ffentler  patriotism, 
And  tbat  posterity,  to  which  sometimes 
I  look  for  tardy  justice  to  my  name. 
Nurtured  in  peace,  will  perhaps  but  exeenit» 
Tbe  tainted  virtue  of  sacn  men  as  I. 
Tbat  matters  not. 

Here,  at  my  post,  I  labour  as  I  may; 
I  hew,  wiw  rougb  and  sancuinaiy  toil, 
A  path  which  they  wbo  follow  me  will  tread 
Witb  tender  unhurt  consciences,  nor  bleas 
The  founder  of  it.    To  subdue  and  tanoA 
A  fierce  nobility,  to  make  supreme 
The  monarch,  and  with  monarchy  the  law^ 
Here  do  I  find  a  task  —a  work  to  do-^ 
And  I  wiU  do  it.** 

Wisdom  after  the  event : — 

^  We  can  but  fill  tbe  hour  witb  its  best  deed,. 
The  knowledge  which   the   tardy  morrow 

brings 
ImpeacbM  not  the  wisdom  of  tiie  act 
It  came  too  late  to  guide.** 

Here  is  the  rising  sun  of  royalty 
contemplating  his  approaching  satel- 
lites:— 

**  Douglas,  I  prosper  as  men  say;  they 
brinr  me  news 
Of  cities  burnt,  ef  proviBoes  laid  waste. 
Of  Scotchmen  slain;  and  then  ooogntiUate  t 
I  pronper  as  men  say;  the  war  goes  well, 
I  shall  be  conqueror,  I  shall  be  king. 
I  *ve  bad  at  least  my  courtiers,  I  can  boast 
My  parasites  and  sycophants;  I  know 
How  great  men  flatter,  bow  they  lie  and  beg^ 
Bow  preod  men  beg!    and  for  they  auc 

Lordships  and  bishoprics,  not  peddling  penoe^ 
Beg  sbamelessly,  ana  with  a  pompons  grace^ 
As  begging  were  a  noble  privilege. 
Ob,  they  may  liken  monarchs  to  tbe  stm. 
But  I  am  sure  *tis  not  their  brighter  side 
Hie  planets  tarn  towards  him  as  they  roll.** 

Wives  and  singing-birds : — 

<*  HamUton,  *Tis  with  our  wivee  as  witi» 
our  singing-birds; 
We  catch  them  often  by  what  sleight  we  can. 
And  cage  them,  fluttering  with  impatient 
wings, 
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And  peeking  fiirioaslj  ^th  tiny  beaks; 
But  being  once  within  their  gilded  ben, 
Th^  grow  more  gentle,  of  t&ir  keeper  fond, 
Eacd  movement  plewore,  and  eneh  eomid  a 
■oag." 

Metaphysical  scepticism : — 

^  The  Momi  (imam  a4iUmUo/dsep  oUirut- 

Woiwllwithout    oi^^a^     withool 

Imposnble  conception!.    Then  the  One, 
The  Absolute,  u  neither,  or  is  both. 
— When,  when  shall  I  escape  the  roTolataon, 
Hopeless  of  this  intenaainahle  theme. 
Which  still  eludes  all  seirare!  Tisasif 
Smne  rod  laj  dreaming,  and  his  dream— 

It  is  the  life  we  live,  the  things  we  are; 
And  we  the  werj  sobstanee  of  the  dream. 
Strive  to  expound  the  great  realitj 
Of  him  the  dreamer. 

The  veiy  herb  of  gnus 
Which  at  my  feei,  from  darkness  into  light. 
Poshes  its  verdant  spear,  startles  the  mind, 
Nor  lets  it  rest,  but  goads  it  on  again 
To  run  its  fruitless  circle.     Beautiful 
Are  hill,  and  cloud,  and  vallejr;  but  to  me 
All  this  fair  nature  is  but  as  a  mask. 
Which  hides  its  owner,  and  like  other  masks. 
Tells  constantly  that  it  is  there  to  hide. 
And  this  her  wondrous  beauty,  lost  on  me. 
Is  but  the  beauty  of  the  sphinx,  that  smiles 
Its  dread  enigma  in  the  fsee  of  men.** 

Puzzled,  profoond,  and  miserable 
monk  I 

II.  AihdwM  is  a  play  infinitely 
better  salted  to  Englisb  taste,  and 
exhibits  far  higher  manifesUtions  of 
the  author's  capabUities,  than  either 
of  Its  associates,  Crichton  or  Gtudane. 
It  has  in  it  the  warm  and  strong 
pulsation  of  acUve,  ardent  life,  cha- 
racter, and  feeling,  and  is  constructed 
out  of  rich  materials,  calculated  to 
excite  and  sustain  curiosity  and  in- 
tense interest.  It  has  in  it,  in  a 
word,  flesh  and  blood.  Mr  Smith 
has  adhered  pretty  closely  to  the 
story,  as  it  is  given  in  Hume,  who 
takes  it  from  that  worthy  Saxon 
chronicler,  William  of  Malmesbury. 
One  of  our  most  learned  modem 
Saxon  scholars,  Dr  Lappenberg,*  tells 
ns  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  not 
altogether  false,  and  that  it  is  ''  a 
peari  in  the  romantic  treasury  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons."  The  essence  of  the 
rtory  Is,  that  King  Edgar,  hearing  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Elfrida, 
^edaughterand  heiressof  the  wealthy 
Olgar,  Eari  of  Devonshire,  determines 
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to  make  her  his  queen,  provided 
romoor  has  not  exaggerated  the 
splendour  of  her  charms.  In  an 
evil  hoar  he  deq>atched  his  friend 
Athelwold,  son  of  the  half<king  Eth. 
elstan,  and  himadf  a  gallant  and  fas- 
cinating young  soldier,  to  ascertain 
how  the  matter  stood,  and,  as  the  case 
might  be,  woo  her  on  his  royal  mas- 
ter's b^alf.  Athelwold,  however,  was 
so  ravished  by  the  sight  of  her  beauty, 
that  all  sense  of  honour  and  loyalty 
was  consumed  within  him:  he  trea- 
cherously concealed  the  true  object  of 
his  mission,  made  love  to  her  on 
his  own  account,  and  married  her. 
He  then  returned  to  the  king,  assur- 
ing him  that  fame  had  belled  the 
supposed  beauty—that  he  had  found 
her,  in  fact,  a  very  ordinary  person, 
and  utteriy  unworthy  of  the  resplen- 
dent position  of  queen  of  England. 
Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the 
king  receives,  through  the  Intrigues 
of  Dnnstan,  secret  Intelligence  of 
what  has  been  done,  and,  to  be 
assured  of  the  fact.  Intimates  his  In- 
tention to  pay  the  newly-married 
pair  a  visit  Athelwold,  filled  with 
consternation,  contrives  to  anticipate 
the  visit  of  his  royal  master,  and 
disdoees  his  treachery  to  his  wife, 
imploring  her  to  save  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  king,  by  concealing 
and  even  disfiguring  her  beauty, 
during  the  occasion  of  the  king's  visit. 
She,  however,  Is  fearfully  enraged  on 
hearing  of  the  treachery  which  has  de- 
prived her  of  a  seat  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  and,  instead  of  concealing  or 
disguising,  so  heightens  the  charms 
of  her  person  and  address  that  the 
king  is  proportionably  entranced  with 
rapture,  and  Inflamed  with  a  very 
natural  indignation.  He  seises  an 
opportnni^  to  stab  Athelwold  In  the 
back,  dunng  an  encounter  in  the 
forest,  and  then  marries  his  widow, 
nothing  loth.  Conceive  the  famous 
DmutoH  to  be  a  prominent  actor  in 
these  exciting  scenes,  and  a  compe- 
tent dealer  with  men,  women,  m^ 
incidents,  and  we  shall  be  justified 
In  expecting  great  things.  Nor  will 
the  reader  be  disappointed.  In  our 
review  of  Mr  Taylor's  dramas,  in 
our  November  number,  we  stated 
that  the  character  of  this  singular 


•  EnpUtnd  undtr  the  AngUh8at(m  King$,  (by  Thobfb,)  vol  ii  p.  IW. 
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persontge,  Dnnstan,  might  be  re- 
garded and  justifiably  represented 
voder  several  aspects,  and  that  Mr 
Taylor  bad  represented  him  as  a 
strange  compoand  of  reliflpoos  enthu- 
siasm and  madness.  We  greatly 
prefer,  however,  the  Dnnstan  of  Imr 
Smith,  who  lives  and  breathes  be- 
fore OS  the  haughty,  ambitions,  in- 
triguing chnrch-statesman ;  a  vivid 
exponent  of  the  genius  of  the  Romish 
Church  —  arrogant,  uncompromising, 
exclusive ;  in  the  pursuit  of  his  great 
ends,  resorting  to  degrading  expe- 
dients, yet  with  such  a  reliance  on 
the  execrable  axiom  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  that  he  is  (if  it 
can  be  conceived)  not  personally 
degraded  by  condescending  to  such 
expedients.  This  Is  beautifully  ex- 
plained by  Mr  Smith,  in  the  words  of 
Athelwold  :— 

M  This  Dmutan  dMls 
In  ft  diiaembling  policj,  in  arts 
Tortooni  and  littk  /or  a  noble  mind; 
And  jet  in  him  ther*  it  no  liitlenMt, 
For  id  ia  done  m  tuk-worfc,  iriM  or  not. 
For  gremteft  parposei.    This  *tiB  to  be 
One  of  jodr  irorld-eontroUers !    Vd  not  stoop 
From  mj  own  pride  of  Tirtue  nnd  of  tmth 
To  rule  the  planet.*^ 

A  fine  speech,  dashed  off  with  the 
frank,  shrewd  spirit  of  a  noble  young 
Saxon. 

Mr  Smith  has  bestowed  much 
greater  pains  on  the  construction  of 
this  play  than  on  that  of  Crichton. 
We  are  introduced,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  capital  scene— Edgar  in 
tender  dalliance  with  his  lovely  mis- 
tress Edith,  whom  he  had  not  long 
before  carried  off  from  a  convent. 
They  are  interrupted  by  Duustan, 
who  appears  in  the  simple  garb  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  authoritatively 
bids  her  begone,  and  then  severely 
upbraids  the  king  with  his  crime 
against  the  Church.  Discreetly  re- 
collecting his  obUgations  to  Dnnstan, 
the  king  yields  to  his  rebuke,  and  is 
rewarded  by  a  very  sKght  sentence, 
by  way  of  penance— to  lay  aside  his 
crown  for  seven  years,  '' except  on 
necessary  daysl'*  Edgar  then  in- 
forms the  archbishop  of  his  designs 
with  reference  to  Earl  Olgar's  daugh- 
ter, and  of  his  having  selected  Athel- 
wold for  the  dtlicate  and  responsible 
mission.  Dnnstan  is  startled,  and, 
on  the  king's  leaving  him  alone,  ex- 
claims moi^ily — 


*<  The  only  nun  who  nt  the  council  board 
Dares  to  confront  me  I     He  is  all  in  all — 

The  onlj  man 

The  only  man  who  scans  and 

penetrates 
Ifj  measures  and  mj  motiTes — he  is  now 
The  favoured  noble  of  our  fickle  king !  ** 

He  proceeds — 

**  Now  Athelwold,  I  win  thee  for  mj  friend. 
Or,  as  mj  dangerous  riral,  tread  tiiee  down ! 
The  cause  exacts  it,  and  I  may  not  shrink. 
That  cause  which  makes  of  all  this  mortal 

world 
But  one  vast  engine  for  its  purposes, 
And  still  works  on,  and  pauses  not,  nor 

spares, 
Thouffh  every  strained  and  shrieking  cable 

tnere 
Is  spun  of  human  fibre.  ^* 

On  Athelwold's  entering,  an  admir- 
able and  highly  characteristic  dia- 
logue ensues  between  him  and  Duu- 
stan, evenr  word  of  which  has  an 
emphatic  significance.  The  following 
passage  speaks  volumes : — 

**  Dnmian,    What  is  the  nice  adjustment, 

moralist. 
Of  one  man^s  penalty  to  one  man*s  sin, 
Weighed  in  the  balance  with  that  sovereign 

sway 
Of  Holy  Church  whereon  the  fate  depends 
Of  all  this  breathing  world  ?    This  jK^mpous 

king. 
Selfish  but  shrewd  withal,  finds  his  own  power 
Linked  with  our  sacred  cause,  and  being  full 
Of  royal  imperfections,  creature  spoiled, 
Gsressed  and  tempted  more  than  man  can 

bear, 
We  humour  him,  and  lead  along  our  path 
With  show  of  gentle  force.     His  brother 

braved 
Our  hi^h  authority  and  supreme  rule, 
And  him  we  centered,  him  we  tamed  with 

blows — 
How  could  we  else?— and  broke  upon  the 

wheel 
The  stubborn  rebeL     The  dread  charge  is 


To  conquer  guilt  and  error  in  this  world; 
Nor  may  I  quit  dominion, — I  must  rule  ! 
Ye  children  of  the  earth,  who  feel  at  worst 
r  your  own  sin  and  its  punishment. 


Vi^ho  having  to  Uie  priest  tola  forth  the  tale, 
With  sighs  and  wailing,  of  repented  crime. 
And  heard  his  pardon  authorised  of  God, 
Go  straightway  to  the  busy  world  again, 
Unburdened  save  with  some  good  purposef, 
(A  load,  alas  !  but  little  buroensome)-- 
How  might  I  envy  you  ! — mih  me  ye  leave 
Thepcut  trantgreseion — mine  thegne/ 
The  constant  tadneee  ofthiiauilty  world. 
And  1  muit  render  to  a  jealous  God 
Account  o/cUl  mypamfid  stetcardihip,^'* 

Dnnstan  tries  to  win  over  Athel- 
wold to  the  Church,  but  in  vain ; 
and  they  part,  Duustan  with  omin- 
ous words  upon  his  lips : — 
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"  Fwtwdl  1     And  iliU,  m j  lord, 
Mark  thii — who  U  not  with  ni,  ii  agftuut.** 

On  Athelwold  sobsequently  com- 
plaining to  the  king  of  Donstan's 
having  become  acquainted  with  what 
Athelwold  had  concealed,  and  his 
secret  mission,  the  king  intimates  the 
sinister  means  by  which  **  the  priest 
learns  all ;"  and  adds— - 

<'  He  hai  no  love  of  thee : 
Bat    hvt  him  not ;   for  were  he   twenty 

Dunstans, 
I  will  uphold  thee.** 

The  second  act  introduces  ns  to  a 
charming  scene — ^the  secinded  beanty 
and  her  confidante  in  Earl  Olgar^s 
castle.  Elfrida  is  gently  chafing  at 
the  sort  of  imprisonment  to  which 
her  father*s  jealoos  fondness  had  con- 
signed her: — 

**  EXf,  The  earl,  mj  father,  lands  this  soli- 
tade, 
Calls  it  his  port,  his  haven  of  oontent, — 
Qood  reason  donbtless  has  the  good  old  eail — 
Bat  what  is  port  to  m»  who  never  felt 
The  breeze  upon  our  sails?     Oh,  for  one 

craise, — 
Bot  one — on  the  broad  billows  of  this  world, — 
Then  afterwards  to  harbour  if  jou  wilL 

Oil,  Whr,  thou  art  sailing  rapidly  to  port, 
With  the  blind  boj  for  pilot,  on  his  raft 
That  takes  but  one  on  board  beside  with  theOt 

Elf.  Now  would  that  I  were  but  in  Edgar*! 
eourt. 
To  plaj  this  fearful  part  amongst  his  thanes  ! 
How  glorious  in  some  royal  festival 
To  feel  I  was  the  queen  of  it !  ** 

She  has,  however,  seen  the  fasci- 
nating thane,  and  half  owns  that 
he  has  successfully  besieged  her 
heart;  but  she  is  in  cruel  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  intentions— the  fact 
being  that  he  feels  almost  spell-bound 
by  her  beauty,  and  distracted  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  The  following  glow- 
ing passage  exhibits  the  contest  that 
is  going  on  within : — 

**  I  in  vain  retreat 
To  this  fair  solitude — the  placid  world 
Of  wood  and  water,  hill  and  verdant  plain, 
Is  all  on  fire  with  love;  the  liquid  lake 
Glows  with  a  beauty  warmer  than  its  own; 
In  the  soft  air  the  breath  of  woman  bums 
Upon  my  conscious  cheek;  and  nothing  Uvea 
Cer  all  the  scene,  as  nothing  lives  within. 
But  one  consuming  passion. 
— A  bride— a  beautiful  and  loving  wife — 
Grant  it  a  good — the  chiefest  eood-— the  sole 
Notorious  happiness  for  which  we  live- 
Why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  why  alone 
'~i«  woman  *s  beauty  ?  Why  her  love  alone  ? 
iweet  affection  from  no  eyes  but  hers 
It  upon  me  ?  could  no  hand  but  hen 
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GHve  tiiat  eoft  pteasom  Mt  upon  the  betft  f 
Are  there  no  smiles,  no  beauty,  none,  but  hers 
la  this  wide  world?    Is  all  that*s  dear  in 

woman 
Summed  in  Elfrida,  that  I  must  pursue 
Her  only  at  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
And   certain   loss   of  honour?— Graeioua 

Heaven! 
This  madness— even  as  I  drug  it  forth 
For  utter  scorn  and  mockery — lo,  mv  heart 
Claims  as  her  own  1 — ^I^  blotteid  m>m  the 

list 
Of raoMmaUe beings I-4oit!  lost!  lost! 
— But  one  resolve — but  one — the  spell  were 

broke  1 
My  horse !  my  horse ! — ^with  spurs  into  his 

ini  ride  to  Edgar— tell  the  bkzinr  truth 
As  far  as  tongue  can  speak  it,  and  then  fly 
For  ever  these  detested  shores.** 

£lfrida*s  entrance  heightens  the 
tumult ;  but,  after  a  desperate  effort, 
he  resoWes  to  fly  from  the  scene  so 
desCmctiye  of  his  honour,  but  is 
suddenly  encountered  by  Olgar,  in 
whom  he  finds  a  very  unexpected 
ally,  and  the  king  a  sore  enemy. 
Olgar  offers  his  (Liughter  to  Athd- 
wold  himself;  passionately  impbres 
him  not  to  report  her  beauty  to  the 
licentious  king ;  and  they  agree  that 
Athelwold  shall  ^^  hide  her  beauty 
in  his  false  report.** 

In  the  third  act  we  have  a  fine 
scene  between  Edgar,  Athelwold, 
and  Dunstan.  The  treacherous 
thane  has  communicated  his  folse 
tidings  suooessfully  to  the  king,  and 
obtained  permission  to  marry  Elfrida 
for  the  sake  of  her  wealth.  Dunstan 
insinuates,  very  skilfoUy,  but  myste- 
riously, that  there  is  something 
wrong ;  treading  so  near  to  the  truth 
that  he  must  have  startled  Athel- 
wold, though  the  king  does  not 
appear  to  have  caught  any  suspicion. 
After  a  stem  and  even  fierce  alter- 
cation with  Dunstan,  the  king  and 
Athelwold  leave  him  alone,  muttw- 
ing  to  himself— 

**Dun,   ialotu.)  He*s  in  the  toils— en- 
meshed bejTond  reprieve: 
He  shall  have  time  to  wed— his  ruin  fast ! 
And  then — ^but  need  is  none  I  stir  in  this. 
The  eonit  shall  know  it,  and  some  gossip 

there 
Without  a  fee  will  bear  it  to  the  king. 
Or  stay — the  jester  shall  some  afternoon 
Keep  majesty  awake  with  Hie  sly  trick 
That  has  been  played  him  by  his  favoured 


— Oh  world  I  oh  world  1  how  do  thy 

steal 
On  the  most  guarded  bosom  I     What 

this? 
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I  b»TB  no  triumph  her*,  tnd  thii  maa*i  fkU 
Im  not  for  ii»|f  adTanoement.    Let  me  now, 
Thii  perturbation  to  rabdue,  retreat 
Awhue  to  solitude  and  peace.** 

We  soon  see  that  Danstaa's  was 
not  an  idle  threat:  the  king,  with 
Edith  by  his  side,  is  approached  by 
his  jester,  who,  after  bandjdng  with 
Edgar  some  of  his  privileged  comi- 
calities, at  length  discloees,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken,  both  the  deceit 
which  had  been  practised  on  the 
king,  and  the  galling  fact  that  he 
has  become  the  laogbing-stodi  of 
his  own  court  I— on  which,  f<»^etfal 
ef  the  presence  of  poor  Edith,  he 
breaks  oat — 

**  Now,  as  I  lire !  «n  many  dajs  are  past, 
ini  see  this  wife  of  AthelwolcPs !    Dunstan 
Threw  shrewd  sotpieioBs  on  the  oum,  bat  I 
Waa  reaolate  to  diabelieTe  the  priest 
If  he  hare  played  me  ialae — ^made  me  hif 
^est- 
The  jest  bai  dug  his  grave !    He  wins  the 

woman. 
Bat  he  ahaU  lie  alone  for  tiiii  1  *" 

Edith,  discarded  by  her  royal  lover, 
is  received  with  fatherly  commisera- 
tion by  Danstan,  who  atones  for  a 
somewhat  heterodox  soliloquy  some 
time  previonsly  by  the  following 
beantiml  exhortation  to  his  lovely 
penitent: — 


Qriwe  not  »o  mueh  that  sin 
Halh  foand  a  stealthj  passage  to  ihj  hearty 
A«  now  rejoice  that  penitence  hath  tracked 
Its  subtle  footsteps  there.    Sin  and  repent- 


Theee  two  gtre  men  religion  and  their  GK>d, 
Tlieir  fsith,  their  hope.    It  is  not  innoeenea. 
It  is  not  wisdom  claims  the  skies  for  man. 
Or  winirs  his  soul  to  immortality, 
Tis  guflt  that  leads  to  tbe  celestial  sate, 
And  weeping  mercy  stands  to  open  n.** 

The  fourth  act  presents  us  with 
Atbelwold  toying  with  his  radiant 
bride.    She  says — 

**  Too  talk  the  sweetest  wildness,  Aihelwold, 
And  give  the  sweetest  kisses  therewithal, 
That.ever  lover  dealt  in.'* 

Suddenly  a  spy  of  Edgar  hastily 
enters  to  announce  the  coming  of  the 
king.  Athelwold*s  guilty  conscience 
begms  to  manifest  its  uneasiness; 
and  he  expresses  so  much  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on 
the  king  that  she  fbndly  chides  him. 

<'  I  thought  «y  lord 
Too  proud  for  jealousj.  Oh,  were  this  Edgar 
Tbe  greatest  monarch  underneath  the  sun, 
Ootiaeing  him  in  splendour — ^wert  he  great 
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As  were  those  emperors  in  the  Roman  time 
When  emperors  were  gods,  or  like  the  gods 
In    their    world-government  -^  his    offered 

sceptre 
Coula  not  a  moment  shake   mj  constant 

foith 
To  thee  and  to  thy  fortunes.'' 

At  length  he  is  compelled  to  disclose 
what  has  happened,  and  the  love  of 
Elfrida  is  consumed  in  the  raging 
fires  of  her  anger  and  mortification. 
We  wished  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  scene,  but  have  not  space. 
It  is  very  masterly — at  once  a  bold 
and  faithful  portraiture  of  a  female 
heart,  under  the  exquisite  trial  to 
which  it  has  been  so  suddenlv  ex- 
posed. Her  swelling  heart  is  in 
flames  with  defeated  ambition. 

'*  Ob !  what  is  this  to  be  a  seeptred  queen. 
To  wear  the  robe  imperial,  to  look  down 
From  our  serene  and  roval  eminence, 
With  condescending  and  unruffled  sinile. 
Upon  all  ranks  below  P 

(  Walki  to  a  mirror  and  tkmdt  b^ort  ii. 
Fair  face,  jou  were 
Defrauded   of   your  rights;    these    brows, 

methinks. 
Would  not  have  misbecome  the  diadem. 
What!  over-smear  with  some  dull  muddy 

dye 
This  delicate  soft  cheek,  efface  its  bloom, 
Perhaps  never  to  return  ?  Monstrous  request  1 
A  suicidal  thought !  " 

ElMda  arrays  herself  in  all  that  can 
add  splendour  to  her  beauty,  and 
Edgar,  on  his  arrival,  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  sight.  As  soon  as  he  has 
recovered  from  the  first  shock,  he 
requests  her,  and  all  others  but 
Athelwold,  to  retire.  Who  shall 
deny  that  the  king  has  a  fearful  ac- 
count to  settle  with  his  faithless 
thane?  Edgar  is  fierce,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  occasion  warranted; 
Athelwold  desperate,  but  sustained 
by  a  strong  pride,  under  the  cutting 
reproaches  of  the  king;  who,  on  Athel- 
wold*s  refusing  to  fight  with  him, 
commits  him  to  the  custody  of  his 
attendant  guards.  Edgar  soon  Intro- 
duces himself  to  Elfrida,  who,  how- 
ever, is  shocked  by  the  licentious 
rudeness  of  his  approaches.  She  fears 
that  the  king's  object  is  to  make  her 
his  mistress  only,  since  he  so  readily 
consents  to  spare  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band. Better  thoughts  return  to 
her;  her  stunned  fondness  revives, 
and  is  quickened  by  remorse.  She 
seeks  and  obtains  leave  to  see  her 
husband  in  his  prison. 
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In  the  last  act  we  see  Dunstan 
aothoritatlvely  demandiog  access  to 
the  imprisoned  Athelwold,  to  whom 
he  utters  a  stately  exhortation  to 
take  the  tows,  and  so  receive  the 
protection  of  the  Church  —  which 
Atbelwold  sternly  r^eots,  and  Dun- 
stan withdraws,  leaving  Atbelwold 
calm,  but  animated  by  implacable 
resentment  towards  the  faithless  £1- 
frida,  who  had  so  readily  surrendered 
him  to  his  fate.  In  this  humour  she 
enters  his  apartment,  and  passion- 
ately entreats  him  to  forgive  her,  and 
receive  her  again  as  his  wife — surely 
a  reasonable  request,  and  one  inspir- 
ing us  with  high  sympathy  for  £1- 
frida.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this 
highly-drawn  scene  without  emotion. 
She  offers  to  stab  the  king  that  night, 
if  Atbelwold  will  but  be  reconciled  to 
her.  She  clings  to  him  in  desperate 
embrace,  but  he  repels  her ;  on  which 
she  exclaims — 

"  Great  God !  if  %t  the  daT  of  final  doom 
I  stand  at  thy  tribunal  to  be  jadfed 
For  some  unheard-of  crime,  let  tnis  repulse, 
This  agony,  this  penitence,  and  shame, 
This  deep  humiliation  I  have  borne, 
Plead  in  behalf  of  mercy !  " 

Atbelwold,  however,  is  inexorable, 
and,  maddened  bv  his  bitter,  con- 
temptuous reproaches,  she  suddenly 
throws  open  the  folding-door,  the 
guard  rushes  in,  and  Atbelwold  is 
slain.  The  uproar,  however,  brings 
in  the  king  and  Dunstan,  who  sternly 
attributes  the  murder  to  Elfrida. 

«<  Dunstan,   TigreM !     Oh  thon  savage, 
painted  fair ! 
Thou  beautiful  ferocity ! 
Dar^st  thou  avouch  this  crime  ? 

Elf.  I  dare. 

What  is  there  now  I  vouldnot  dare?  I  laugh 
To^scom  your  loud  and  tragic  railinn,  priest — 
The  deed  is  mine.  Oh  for  still  wider  field 
Of  daring  deed,  and  wild  ambitious  thouffbt. 
Where  sense  of  crime  in  the  bold  act  of  crime 
Is  swallowed  up  and  lost ! — Liet  me  look  on 

him. 
Dun,  ( Taking  her  hy  ike  wrist,  and  leading 

Iter  to  the  bodg  </ Athelwold.)     Have 

thy  wish.      liook  there — simply,  thou 

fiend — look ! 
Peruse  it,  note  it  well— that  blood-stained 

cheek. 
Now,  go  thjr  wiys— go  whercsoe^  thou  wilt — 
That  bleedinff  form  shall  never  ^uit  thy  sight; 
Ay,  turn  asioe,  or  close  thv  aching  bails, 
Tis  there  traced  out  indelibly. 


Elf, 
And  I  can  meet  it.*^ 


\  indelibly. 

Itis— 


Then  ensues  a  dialogue  between  the 
murdress  and  the  archbishop.  Her 
calm  despair  is  depicted  with  thrilling 
power ;  but,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
she  turns  to  £dgar,  saying,  *'  Now, 
£dgar,  I  am  thine."  Dunstan  vehe- 
mentlv  protests  that  he  has  not  sanc- 
tioned, nor  ever  will  sanction,  a  mar- 
riage nnder  such  guilty  circum- 
stances :  but  Edgar  makes  his  nobles 
do  homage  on  the  spot  to  Elfrida  as 
their  queen ;  and  while  they  are  suc- 
cessively performing  that  act,  she 
suddenly  falters,  and,  prououncing 
the  name  of  Atbelwold,  falls  with  a 
shriek  upon  his  dead  body,  and  the 
curtain  drops. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Athd- 
tcold^ot  course,  with  considerable 
curtailments — was  represented  on  the 
stage,  in  Covent  Garden  theatre,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr  Macready, 
with  great  splendour  and  considerable 
success. 

ni.  Of  Gmdone  the  reader  has 
already  bad  one  or  two  glimpses. 
Its  dramatic  action  is  still  more 
feeble  than  that  of  Crichton;  but 
it  is  full  of  beautiful  poetry,  alter- 
nating between  strength  and  tender- 
ness, and  overspread  with  a  cheerless 
contemplative  air,  that  would  remind 
one  of  evening  sunlight  shining  on 
sepulchres,  suggestive  of  tranqnU 
but  mournful  loveliness.  The  author 
calb  Guidone  ^*  a  dramatic  poem." 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  leading, 
virtually  the  only,  character  in  it — 
that  of  a  noble  Italian  exile,  broken- 
hearted and  guilt-laden;  having 
assisted  Manfred,  aspinng  to  be 
king  of  Naples,  in  the  murder  of 
his  natural  brother  Conrad,  and  being 
afterwards  betrayed  and  banished  by 
the  royal  partner  of  his  guilt. 
6uidone*s  only  daughter,  Bianca, 
long  destined  to  Camillo  by  theur 
respective  parents,  is  rejected  by 
him,  because  of  his  having  formed  an 
attachment  elsewhere — to  Fiormda. 
Camillo  is  a  pensive,  contempla- 
tive youth,  shut  out,  since  his 
yoath,  from  the  great  world,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  it.  Instigated  by 
the  Pope,  the  Count  of  Anjou  makes 
war  upon  Manfred,  who  betakes 
himself  in  his  extremity  to  Guidone, 
who  retains  great  military  power. 
Both  Manfred,  indeed,  and  the  Count 
of  Anjou,  by  turns   solicit  his  aid 
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against  each  other,  hot  in  ydn :  ho 
18  deadened  in  heart  to  the  world, 
and  will  interfere  no  more  in  its 
eoncems.  Manfred  is  slain,  and  the 
Connt  of  Anjoa  mounts  the  throne. 
Bianea*s  gridT  and  broken-hearted- 
ness  are  presented  to  ns  as  though 
we  beheld  a  lovely  flower  crushed 
under  foot,  and  in  death  exhaling 
sweetness.  The  moody  mind  of  the 
bereaved  and  woe-stncken  Guidone 
is  soothed  bj  turns  by  two  visitors — 
a  hermit  uid  a  minstrel— introduced 
amply  as  ethical  contrasts,  to  ex- 
hibit different  views  of  life  and  feel- 
ing. The  poem  ends  with  a  gloomy 
soliloquy  of  Guidone,  on  hearing  of 
the  triumphant  entry  of  the  Connt 
of  Anjon  into  Naples.  The  moral 
of  the  poem  ib  to  be  found  in  these 
few  lines,  uttered  by  the  hermit  to 
assuage  the  remorse  of  Guidone : — 

**  Am  ffiiilt  bringi  terror  on  Uit  loal  of  man. 
So  calm   retnmi   with    penitence  —  which 

clothes 
The  form  diyine  in  mercj,  and  the  heart 
Of  the  bowed  man  in  leeond  ipotlessnen : 
Besin  new  life,  and  enter  into  peace.** 

Here  are  one  or  two  of  the  choicest 
passages : — 

THX  YOUNG  8CH0LAK,  AWAKING  mOM  THS 
DaSAMY  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  HIS  YOirTH. 

**  CamQla.  There  I  stood,  and  conned 
The  waji,  and  pastionf,  tempers,  creeds  of 

Feifettinf  I  was  also  man — ^till'jor, 
Till  tmth  Itself,  was  what  some  other  felt, 
No  property  of  mine.    Lifers  creeping  wheal 
For  erer  seemed  as  Hweie  abont  to  pause, 
Yet  tamed,  and  tamed  npon  its  toilsome 

way. 
With  Donderoos  revolntion  once  s^n. 
And  tnis—  Qod  help  me ! — was  philosophy !  ** 

WOMAN*S  LOVE,   UNAVOWSD  AND 

UNsoLicrrso. 

•*  A  woman*B  love,  we  know— not  yet  aTowed, 
Solicited,  or  braited  to  the  world- 


Is  so  overruled  by  Tirvin  purity, 
And  dispaity  serene  of  womanhc 


— ^ lood. 

It  is  a  harmless  ffoest    A  pleasing  fear. 
It  playi  observea  npon  the  rerge  of  thought, 
Liae  silent  lightning  in  a  summer  sky, 
Whose  lambent  bMUty  does  but  hint  the 

power 
Which  may  some  other  time  be  perilous.'* 

THS  MUEOSIIER,  ANTICIPATING  THS  CURSES 
OP  POSTERITY. 

**  Hereafter,  when  our  stoir  shall  be  known. 
As  known  be  sure  it  will — for  deeds  like  ours. 
Pile  on  them  what  we  may,  are  not  extinct. 
But  through  the  mountain  obstacle  will  work, 
Amd/rom  its  summit  glare  upon  the  world — 
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Then,  when  the  history  of  our  Htos  is  told. 
This  coward  slaughter  of  a  trastfol  gueet 
Shall  in  the  narratiTo  stand  last  of  all; 
And  when  the  listener  has  of  Manfred  heard 
How  he  was  subtle  and  unscmpulous. 
And  by  ambition  brought  to  deadly  sin. 
This  ruffian  murder  coming  in  shall  snatch 
His  memory  from  the  gathered  curse,  and 

torn 
Aslant  on  you  the  damnatory  close." 

THE  BROKEN-HEARTED  GIRL  AND  DEATH. 

«  I  wUl  sit 
Like  Tery  silence  with  her  brow  declined. 
Her  willow  tresses  streaming  dense  around ; 
And  grief  may  pour  its  ashes  on  my  head 
Till  ttie  heap  reach  my  lip—I  will  not  stir.'*^ 

THE  FUTURE. 

**  I  could  then  stand. 
Watching  with  folded,  calm  expectancy,. 
Before  thai  eurtaks  of  obdurate  woof, 
Wkick  limits  mortal  vision^  whose  dim  folds  ^ 
Perpetually  do  stir,  but  never  rist,** 

DEAD  BIANCA. 

**  After  lonff  search, 
I  found  her  sittbg  on  her  mother^  tomb; 
Approaching,  I  petitioned  her  to  leave 
That  melanenoly  soot. — I  spoke  to  one 
Now  as  the  marble  cold!     Her  forehead' 

leaned 
Upon  her  arm  as  one  who  pensive  sat, 
Woe- wearied  and  forlorn;  but  on  her  lip 
The  straggled  tresses   lay  — Death,  rodest 

wooer. 
Now  kneeling  at  her  side,  withheld  the  hand 
That  should  have  put  them  back.** 

Sach  are  the  three  ^^  dramas**  before 
us.  They  are  well  calculated  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  men  of  dramatic  geniiis» 
disposed  to  exercise  their  own  powers 
in  constmcting  the  professed  dramat 
or  the  novel,  or  romance.  They  will 
teach,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conse- 
quences of  imperfect  dramatic  struc- 
ture, of  languid  action ;  but,  on  the 
other,  they  give  out  in  every  direction 
bright  sparks  of  suggestion,  inesti- 
mably valuable  to  vivid  and  creative 
genius,  principally  indicative  of  nov^ 
contrasts  and  combinations  of  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  nnhackneyed  situations 
for  exhibiting  them  efl^tively.  No 
one  could  have  written  these  dramas 
who  had  not  read  extensively,  thought 
deeply,  and  been,  at  the  same  time, 
a  man  of  refined  and  original  mind, 
exquisitely  sensitive  of  the  beautiful, 
the  tender,  the  true,  and  capable  of 
expressing  hb  thoughts  in  language 
at  once  exact,  free,  and,  when  the 
occasion  required  it,  picturesque.  Mr 
Smithes  conceptions  are  always  clear 
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as  crystal :  it  is  evident  that  he 
his  own  way  with  nnwavering  dis- 
tinctness, and  contrives  to  take  his 
educated  reader  along  with  him.  That 
companion,  however,  he  continaally 
delights  and  surprises,  b^,  as  it  were, 
dropping  at  his  feet  nch  pearls  of 
thought  which  he  must  fain  stop  to 
pick  up,  to  admire,  and  determine  on 
treasuring ;  but  he  forgets,  the  while, 
that  both  profess  to  have  set  out  upon 
a  journey,  and  are  like  to  be  benighted, 
or  lose  their  way,  or  forget  their 
errand.    On  casting  over,  at  the  close 
of  one  of  these  plays,  the  course  of 
thought  which  they  have  suggested, 
one  beholds  the  slight  vehicle  of  plot, 
of  incident,    of   character,    already 
melted  out  of  sight,  but  leaving,  in 
all  its  distinctness  and  entirety,  the 
poetical  and  philosophical  spirit  which 
it  had  conveyed.     And,  in  fact,  to 
deal  justly  by  the  author,  this  seems 
to  have  been  very  nearly  his  professed 
object,  which  we  shall   explain  in 
his  own  words.      "  In  writing  Sir 
William  CriclUon,  and  also  its  pre- 
decessor Athelwold^  the   author  ad- 
dressed himself  immediately  to  the 
reader — and  it  was  his  ambition  to  be 
read:  but,  at  the  same,  time,  he  has 
been  disposed  to  think  that  both  these 
dramas,  after  the  curtailment  of  cer- 
tain parts  manifestly  of  too  reflective 
a  character'' — that  is,  in  one  word, 
after  pulling  down  the  building,  but 
leaving  the  scaffolding — "  would  per- 
haps l^  found  not  ill- adapted  for  the 
stage.        Guidone    is    strictly    the 
dramatic    poem,   and   was   written 
without  even  this  secondary,  or  the 
most  rcmotei  reference  to  the  theatre. 
It  aims  at  exhibiting  rather  states  of 
mind'' — here  is  supplied  a  true  key  to 
jhe  whole  of  this  volume  — "  than 
dividual  cbaracter,  and  pretends  to 
'  teres t  of  plot  or  story.'*    The 
ft t ion  of  states  of  mind  rather 
individual  character,  and  the 
linatiou  of  action  to  reflection, 
tnte  at  once  the  distinguishing 
Its  and  the  excellence  of  this 
^  \  and  he  seems  to  be  aware  of 
It  unable  to  forego  a  secret  yeam- 
the  visible  embodiment  of  his 
upon  the  stage,  linked  with 
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a  secret  suspicion  that  it  might  be 
ineffective. 

There  is  yet  another  poem  to  be 
noticed  in  this  little  volnme — the  last, 
entitled  Solitude :  it  is  short,  but  full  of 
beauty,  and  exhibiting  occasionally 
very  subtle  thought.  If  anyone  were  to 
commence  the  perusal  of  this  volume 
with  the  poem  in  question,  which 
stands  in  it  last,  he  would  find,  in 
coming  to  the  dramas,  that  he  had 
gained  a  very  clear  insight  into  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  author; 
that  of  a  man  of  refined  and  sensitive 
mind  —  of  speculation  rather  than 
action,  of  a  melancholy  turn,  and 
long  habituated  to  solitary  observa- 
tion and  reflection.  Did  he  write 
thus,  with  a  sigh  ? — 

^  My  thread  of  life  stuids  still, 

And  the  tired  fate  for^ts  the  sluggish  wheel. 

And  drops  her  song.    Becalmed,  yet  anchored 

not, — 
No  breath  of  heaven  of  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
Visits  my  flagging  canvass ; — never  mine 
The  stir,  the  chase,  the  battle,  and  the  price.** 

We  must,  however,  draw  to  a  close. 
These  dramas,  though  they  have  not 
hitherto  made  any  noise  in  the  world, 
and  have  come  in  a  measure  acci- 
dentally under  our  notice,  we  think 
entitled  to  take  high  rank  in  literature. 
They  are  manifestly  the  production  of 
a  man  of  genius,  and  a  well- trained 
thinker  on  moral  and  metaphysical 
subjects;  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  perplexing  points  in  which  will 
be  found  touched  in  these  poems 
with  the  delicate  yet  decisive  touch 
of  a  masterly  familiarity.  We  have 
afforded  many  Ulustrations  of  this  in 
the  foregoing  extracts,  which  we  could 
easily  have  extended.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  read,  to  hang  over  an  author,  ~ 
in  these  days  of  superficiality,  sloven- 
liness, and  vulgar  mannerism,  who 
does  not  meditate  in  order  to  come 
before  the  public,  but  comes  before 
the  public  because  he  has  medi- 
tated that  which  he  believes  worthy 
of  their  attention.  In  the  present 
case,  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  who  has  shown  him- 
self so  capable  of  high  excellence  in 
poetry  is  himself  an  acute  and  accom- 
plished critic. 
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MOlfT  BLANa 


TvrEHTT-sBVBN  jean  ago— when 
children's  books  were  rare  presents, 
and  so  were  prized,  and  read,  and 
read  again,  nntii  tlie  very  position  of 
Che  paragraphs  was  Imown  by  heart — 
I  had  a  little  Tolome  given  to  me  at 
the  Soho  basaar,  called  The  Peasants 
nf  Oumumni^  which  toid,  in  a  very 
trntbfnl  manner,  the  sad  story  of  Dr 
Hamel's  fatal  attempt  to  reach  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1820.  I 
dare  say  that  it  has  long  been  ont  of 
print ;  bat  I  have  still  my  own  old 
copy  by  me,  and  I  find  it  was  pnb- 
liahed  by  Baldwin,  Gradock,  and 
Joy,  in  1823. 

My  notions  of  the  Alps  at  that 
time  were  very  limited.  We  had  a 
rise  near  oar  village  called  St  Anne's 
EQll,  from  which  it  was  fabled  that 
the  dome  of  St  Paul's  had  once  been 
seen  with  a  telescope,  at  a  distance  of 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  as 
the  crow  flew :  and  its  snmmit  was 
the  only  high  groand  I  had  ever 
stood  npon.  Knowing  no  more  than 
this,  the  little  book,  which  I  have 
said  had  a  great  air  of  trnth  aboat 
it,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me : 
I  do  not  think  that  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  stood  in  higher  favoor.  And 
this  impression  lasted  from  year  to 
year.  Always  devonring  the  details 
of  any  work  that  toached  apon  the 
snbject,  I  at  length  got  a  very  fair 
idea,  topographical  and  general,  of  the 
Alps.  A  kmd  .friend  gave  me  an 
old  foar-volame  edition  of  de  Saus- 
mere;  and  my  earliest  efforts  in 
French  were  endeavours  to  translate 
this  work.  I  read  the  adventares  of 
Captain  Sherwill  and  Dr  Clarke 
in  the  magazines  of  oar  local  instita- 
tion ;  and  finally  I  got  up  a  small 
moving  panorama  of  the  horrors  per- 
taining to  Mont  Blanc  from  Mr 
Anldjo's  narrative— the  best  of  all 
that  I  have  read;  and  this  I  so 
p^ted  op  and  exaggerated  in  my 
enthnsiasm,  that  my  little  sister — 
who  was  my  only  aadience,  bat  a 
most  admirable  one,  for  she  cared  not 
how  often  I  exhibited — wonld  become 
qoite  pale  with  firight. 

Time  went  on,  and  m  1888 1  was 
entered  as  a  pi^il  to  the  Hdtel  DieOf 


at  Paris.  My  first  love  of  the  Alps 
had  not  faded ;  and  when  the  vacan'^ 
ces  came  in  September,  with  twelve 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  an  old 
soldier's  knapsack  on  my  back, 
(bought  in  a  dirty  street  of  the 
Quaker  Latin  for  two  or  three 
francs,)  I  started  from  Paris  for 
Chamouni,  with  another  equally  hum- 
bly-appointed fellow  student,  now 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  — th  Hussars. 

It  was  very  late  one  evening  when 
I  arrived  at  the  little  village  of 
Sallenches,  in  Savoy— then  a  cluster 
of  the  humblest  chalets,  and  not  as 
now,  since  the  conflagration,  a  pro- 
mising town — ^very  footsore  and  dusty. 
At  the  door  of  the  inn  I  met  old 
Victor  Tairraz,  who  then  kept  the 
Hdtel  de  Londres  at  Chamouni,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  three  brothers 
who  now  conduct  it— one  as  mattre, 
the  second  as  cook,  and  the  third  as 
head  waiter.  He  hoped  when  I 
arrived  at  Chamouni  that  I  would 
come  to  his  house ;  and  he  gave  me  a 
printed  card  of  his  prices,  with  a 
view  of  the  establishment  at  the  top 
of  it,  in  which  every  possible  peak 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  chain  that  could 
be  selected  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  was  collected  into  one  aspect, 
supposed  to  be  the  view  from  all  the 
bed-room  windows  of  the  establish- 
ment, in  frt>nt,  at  the  back,  and  on 
either  side.  I  was  annoyed  at  this 
card;  for  I  could  not  reconcile,  at 
that  golden  time,  my  earl^  dreams  of 
the  valley  of  Chamouni  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  a  Star-and- 
Oarter-like  hotel. 

I  well  remember  what  a  night  of 
expectation  I  passed,  reflecting  that 
on  the  early  morrow  I  should  see 
Mont  Blanc  with  my  own  practical 
eyes.  When  I  eot  out  of  my  bed  the 
next  morning— I  cannot  say  "awoke," 
for  I  do  not  think  I  slept  more  than 
I  should  have  done  in  the  third  class 
of  a  long  night  train— I  went  to  the 
window,  and  the  first  view  I  had  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  ranse  burst  on  me 
suddenly,  through  the  mist— that 
wondrous  breath-checking  cotq>  dCaU^ 
which  we  all  must  rave  about  when 
we  have  seen  it  for  the  first  time- 
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which  we  so  sneer  at  others  for 
doing  when  it  has  become  familiar 
to  ns.  Every  step  I  took  that  day 
on  the  road  was  as  on  a  jonmey  to 
fairy-land.  Places  which  I  afterwards 
looked  upon  as  mere  common  halts 
for  traveUers-^Servoz,  with  its  little 
inn,  and  Cabinet  d^HisUnre  Naturdie^ 
where  I  bought  my  baton;  the 
moniets  above  Pont  Pelissier;  the 
huts  at  Les  Oaches,  where  I  got  some 
milk — ^were  all  enchanted  localities. 
And  when,  passing  the  last  steep,  as 
the  valley  of  Chamonni  opens  far 
away  to  the  left,  the  glittering  rocky 
advanced  post  of  the  Glacier  des  Bos- 
sons  came  sparkling  from  the  cnrve,  I 
scarcely  dared  to  look  at  it.  Con- 
scions  that  it  was  before  me,  some 
strange  impulse  tnmed  my  eyes  to- 
wards any  other  objects — udimpor- 
tant  rocks  and  trees  or  cattle  on  the 
high  pasturages — as  though  I  feared 
to  look  at  it  I  never  could  under- 
stand this  coquetting  with  excitement 
until  years  afterwai3s,  when  a  young 
author  told  me  a  variety  of  the  same 
feeling  had  seized  him  as  he  first  saw 
a  notice  of  his  first  book  in  a  news- 
paper. He  read  the  paragraphs  above 
and  below  and  about  it;  but  only 
glanced  at  the  important  one,  as 
though  striving  constantly  to  renew 
the  vivid  pleasure  he  had  felt  upon 
first  seeing  it.  The  whole  of  that 
week  at  Chamonni  passed  like  a 
dream.  I  started  off  every  momine 
at  daybreak  with  my  alpenatock^  and 
found  my  own  way  to  the  different 
'*  lions**  of  the  valley— to  Montanvert, 
the  Flegt^re,  the  Pelerins,  and  the 
other  points  of  resort :  for  the  guide's 
six  francs  a-day  would  have  made  a 
great  void  in  my  student's  purse. 
With  the  first  light  I  used  to  watch 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  from  my 
room ;  and  at  sunset  I  always  went 
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traces.  I  was  in  hopes,  from  the 
settled  weather,  that  some  one  would 
attempt  the  ascent  whilst  I  was  at 
Chamonni;  when  I  should  immedi- 
ately have  offbred  myself  as  a  volun- 
teer or  porter  to  accompany  him. 
But  no  one  came  forward  until  the 
day  after  my  departure ;  and  then  a 
lady.  Mademoiselle  Henriette  d*Ange- 
ville,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top, 
together  with  the  landlord  of  the 
Hotel  Royal,  and  a  Polish  gentleman, 
who  was  stopping  in  the  house. 

When  I  came  home  to  England  I 
had  many  other  things  to  think  about. 
With  the  very  hard  work  which  the 
medical  practice  attached  to  a  large 
country  union  required,  I  had  little 
time  for  other  employment.  One  dull 
evening,  however,  I  routed  out  my 
old  panorama,  and  as  our  little  village 
was  entirely  occupied  at  the  time 
with  the  formation  of  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution,  I  thought  I  could 
make  a  grand  lecture  about  the  Alps. 
Availing  myself  of  every  half-hour  I 
could  spare,  I  copied  all  my  pictures 
on  a  comparatively  large  scale—about 
three  feet  high  —  with  such  daring 
lights,  and  shadows,  and  streaks  of 
sunset,  that  I  have  since  trembled  at 
my  temerity  as  I  looked  at  them  ;  and 
then  contriving  some  simple  mecha- 
nbm  with  a  carpenter,  to  make  them 
roll  on,  I  selected  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Mr  Auldjo^s  narrative,  and 
with  a  few  interpolations  of  my  own 
produced  a  lecture  which,  in  the  vil- 
lage, was  considered  quite  a  *'  hit,** 
for  the  people  had  seen  incandescent 
cli  tr  aal  burnt  in  bottles  of  oxygeu, 
and  heard  the  physiology  of  the  eye 
explained  by  diagrams,  until  any 
novelty  was  sure  to  succeed.  For 
two  or  three  years,  with  my  Alps  in  a 
box,  I  went  round  to  various  literaiy 
institutions.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kichmond,  Brentford,  Guildford, 
Staines,  Hammersmith,  Southwark, 
and  other  places,  were  respectively 
enlightened  upon  the  theory  of 
glaciers,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
Grand  Plateau.  I  recall  these  first 
efibrts  of  a  showman — for  such  they 
really  were— with  great  pleasure.  I 
recollect  how  my  brother  and  I  used 
to  drive  our  four-wheeled  chaise 
across  the  country,  with  Mont  Blanc 
on  the  back  seat,  and  how  we  were 
received,  usually  with  the  mistrust 
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attached  to  wanderiog  professors 
generalljf  bv  the  man  who  swept  oat 
the  Town  Hall,  or  the  Athen»am,  or 
wherever  the  iDstitution  might  be 
located.  As  a  mle,  the  Athensams 
did  oot  remind  one  of  the  Acropolis : 
they  were  sitaated  ap  dirty  lanes,  and 
sometimes  attached  to  pnblic-honses, 
and  were  nsed,  in  the  intei-vals  of 
oxygen  and  the  physiology  of  the 
eye,  for  tea  festivals  and  infant 
schools.  I  remember  well  the  ^*  com- 
mittee-room,** and  a  sort  of  con- 
demned cell  in  which  the  final  ten 
minntes  before  appearing  on  the 
platform  were  spent,  with  its  melan- 
choly decanter  of  water  and  tumbler 
before  the  lecture,  and  plate  of  mixed 
biscuits,  and  bottle  of  Marsala  after- 
wards. I  recollect,  too,  how  the 
heat  of  my  lamps  would  unsolder 
those  above  them,  producing  twilight 
and  oil  avalanches  at  the  wron^  time; 
and  how  my  brother  held  a  piece  of 
wax-candle  end  behind  the  moon  on 
the  Grands  Mulcts,  (which  always 
got  applauded;)  and  how  the  dili- 
gence, which  went  across  a  bridge, 
would  sometimes  tumble  over.  There 
are  souvemn  of  far  greater  import 
that  I  would  throw  over  before  those 
M  Alpine  memories. 

No  matter  why,  in  the  following 
years  I  changed  my  lancet  into  a 
steel  pen,  and  took  up  the  trade  of 
authorship.  My  love  of  the  Alps 
still  remained  the  same;  and  from 
association  alone,  I  translated  the 
French  drama  La  Grace  de  Dieu^ 
under  the  name  of  The  Pearl  of 
Ckamauniy  for  one  of  the  London 
minor  theatres.  I  brought  forward 
all  my  old  views,  and  made  the 
directors  get  up  the  scenery  as  true 
to  nature  as  could  be  expected  in  an 
English  playhouse,  where  a  belief  in 
the  unreal  is  the  great  creed ;  and 
then  I  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  a 
dark  comer  of  the  boxes,  night  after 
night,  and  wondering  what  the  audi- 
ence thought  of  ^*  The  valley  and 
vHlage  of  Chamouni,  as  seen  from  the 
Col  de  Balme  pass,  with  Mont  Blanc 
in  the  distance : "  so  ran  the  bill.  I 
believe,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
I  might  have  called  it  Snowdon  or 
Ben  Nevis  with  equal  force ;  but  I 
knew  it  was  correct,  and  was  satis- 
fied. 

In  the  ensuing  sevoi  or  eight  years 


I  always  went  over  to  Chamouni 
whenever  I  had  three  weeks  to  spare 
in  the  autumn.  Gradually  the  guides 
came  to  look  upon  me  as  an  hcUntuS 
of  the  village ;  and  in  our  rambles  I 
always  found  them  clear-headed,  in- 
telligent, and  even  well-read  com- 
panions. But  whatever  subject  was 
started,  we  always  got  back  to  Mont 
Blanc  in  our  conversation ;  and  when 
I  left  Chamouni  last  year,  Jean 
Tairraz  made  me  half  promise  that  I 
would  come  back  again  the  following 
August,  and  try  the  ascent  with  him. 
All  the  winter  through  the  intention 
haunted  me.  I  knew,  from  my  en- 
gagements in  periodical  literature, 
that  the  effort  must  be  a  mere 
scamper  —  a  spasm  almost  wheb  it 
was  made ;  but  at  length  a  free  fort- 
night presented  itself.  I  found  my 
old  knapsack  in  a  store-room,  and  I 
beat  out  the  moths  and  spiders,  and 
filled  it  as  of  old ;  and  on  the  first  of 
August  last  I  left  London  Bridge  in 
the  mail-train  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway,  with  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the 
corporation  who  were  going  to  the 
fetes  at  Paris,  in  honour  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  who,  not  having  a  knapsack 
under  their  seat,  lost  all  their  luggage, 
as  is  no  doubt  chronicled  in  the  city 
archives. 

I  had  not  undergone  the  least  train- 
ing for  my  work.  I  came  from  my 
desk  to  the  railway,  from  the  railway 
to  the  diligence,  and  from  that  to  the 
char-h'bcmc;  and  on  the  night  of  my 
arrival  at  Chamouni  I  sent  for 
Tairraz,  and  we  sat  upon  a  bit  of 
timber  on  the  edge  of  the  Arve,  con- 
sulting upon  the  practicability  of  the 
ascent.  He  feared  the  weather  was 
going  to  change,  and  that  I  was 
scarcely  in  condition  to  attempt  it ; 
but  he  would  call  a  meeting  of  the 
chief  guides  at  his  little  curiosity  shop 
next  morning,  and  let  me  know  the 
result.  I  made  up  my  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  to  walk  as  much  as  I 
could ;  and,  on  the  second  day  of  my 
arrival,  I  went  twice  to  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  and,  indeed,  crossed  to  the 
other  side  by  myself.  In  the  court- 
yard of  the  Hdtel  de  Londres,  on  the 
Friday  afternoon,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  three 
young  gentlemen,  who  had  come  from 
Ouchy  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with 
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the  intention  also  of  trying  the  ascent. 
It  was  immediately  settled  that  we 
should  unite  our  caravans ;  and  that 
same  evening,  Jean  Tairraz,  Jean 
Tairraz  the  elder,  Jean  Carrier,  and 
Gedeon  Balm  at,  met  us  to  settle  our 
plans.  The  weather  had  unfortunately 
changed.  It  rained  constantly  :  the 
wind  came  up  the  valley — always  a 
bad  sign  —  and  the  clouds  were  so 
low  that  we  could  not  even  see  the 
Aiguilles,  nor  the  top  of  the  Brevent. 
But  so  determined  were  we  to  go, 
that,  at  all  risks,  we  should  have 
ventured.  Every  arrangement  of 
food,  covering,  &c.,  was  left  to  M. 
Edouard  Tairraz,  the  landlord  of  the 
excellent  Hotel  de  Londrcs;  and  it 
was  understood  that  we  were  all  to 
keep  in  readiness  to  start  at  half  an 
hour's  notice.  My  young  friends, 
who  had  been  in  regular  training  for 
some  time,  continued  to  perform 
prodigies  of  pedestrianism.  I  did  as 
much  as  I  could  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
was  taken  so  poorly  on  my  return 
from  Montanvert  on  the  Monday — I 
suspect  from  sudden  overwork,  and 
sitting  about  in  the  wet — that  I  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  my  bed  for 
four  or  five  hours  on  my  return  to  the 
hotel,  and,  in  very  low  spirits,  I  began 
to  despair  of  success. 

All  this  time  the  weather  never 
improved  :  it  rained  unceasingly.  Wc 
almost  rattled  the  barometer  to  pieces 
in  our  anxiety  to  detect  a  change ; 
and  Jean   made   an   excursion  with 
me  to  the  cottage   of  one   of  the 
Balmats — the  very  same  house  spoken 
of  in   my  old  book,   The  Peaswits  of 
Chamouni^who  was  reported  to  have 
a  wondeiful  and  valuable  weather- 
guide,   the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  before  in  the  valley,  called 
Le  Menteur  by  the  neighbours,  be- 
cause it   always  foretold  the  reverse 
Qf  whB^t  would  happen.     This  turned 
oxii    '  ^    '->:■    one   of  ti..-  T»,ifcU 
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out  from  the  top  of  the  table—"  Voil^ 
le  beau  temps  qui  vient:  vous  ferez 
une  belie  oMcensionj  Messieurs :  et  de* 
7nain" 

We  thought  no  more  of  dinner  tbafe 
day ;  all  was  now  harry  and  prepara- 
tion. At  every  stove  In  the  kitchen , 
fowls,  and  legs  and  shonlders  of  mat- 
ton  were  taming.  The  gaides  were 
beating  np  the  porters,  who  were  ta 
carry  the  heavier  baggage  as  far  a» 
the  edge  of  the  glacier ;  the  peasants 
were  soliciting  ns  to  be  allowed  to 
join  the  party  as  volunteers ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  generally, 
had  coUected  in  the  small  open  space- 
between  the  chnrch  and  the  H6tel  de 
r Union,  and  were  talking  over  the 
chances  of  the  excnrsion — for  the 
mere  I'eport  of  an  attempt  pats  thenv 
all  in  a  bustle.  We  walked  about 
Chamouni  that  night  with  heads 
erect,  and  an  imposing  step.  People 
pointed  at  us,  and  came  from  the 
hotels  to  see  what  we  were  like.  For 
that  evening,  at  least,  we  were  evi- 
dently great  persons. 

The  sun  went  down  magnificently^ 
and  everything  promised  a  glorious- 
day  on  the  morrow.  I  collected  all 
my  requisites.  Our  host  lent  me  it 
Iiair  of  high  gaiters,  and  Madame 
Tairraz  gave  me  a  fine  pair  of  scarlet 
garters  to  tie  them  up  with.  I  also 
bought  a  green  veil,  and  Jean  brought 
me  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles.  In  my 
knapsack  I  put  other  shoes,  socks, 
and  trousers,  and  an  extra  shirt;  and 
I  got  a  new  spike  driven  into  mj 
baton,  for  the  glacier.  I  was  still  far 
from  well,  but  the  excitement  pulled 
roe  through  all  discomfort.  I  did  not 
sleep  at  all  that  night,  from  anxiety 
as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking : 
I  knew  all  the  danger ;  and  when  I 
made  a  little  parcel  of  my  money, 
and  the  few  things  I  had  in  my  "  kit," 
and  told  the  friend  who  had  come 
with  me  from  London  to  take  them 
home  if  I  did  not  return,  I  am  afraid 
my  attempt  to  be  careless  about  the 
matter  was  a  failure.  I  had  set  a 
small  infernal  machine,  that  made  a 
hideous  noise  at  appouoted  hours,  to 
go  off  at  six  ;  but  I  believe  I  heard 
every  click  it  gave  all  through  the 
night ;  and  I  forestalled  its  office  in 
the  morning  by  getting  oat  of  bed 
myself  at  sunrise  and  stopping  it. 
We   met   at   seven  o'clock  on  the 
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morning  of  Taesdaj,  the  12th,  to 
tereakfast.  All  our  guides  and  por- 
ters had  a  feast  in  the  garden,  and 
were  in  high  spirits— for  the  glass 
had  gone  np  half  an  inch,  and  not  a 
eiond  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  bnstle  of 
the  inn- yard ;  everybody  had  collected 
to  see  the  start :  the  men  were  divid- 
mg  and  portioning  the  fowls,  and 
bottles  of  wine,  and  mgs,  and 
wrappers;  something  was  constantly 
being  forgotten,  and  nobody  could 
find  whaterer  was  of  most  importance 
to  them ;  and  the  good-tempered  cook 
—  another  Tairraz  —  kept  coming 
fbrth  from  the  kitchen  with  so  many 
additional  yiands  that  I  began  to 
wonder  when  our  stores  would  ^  com- 
pleted. The  list  of  articles  of  food 
which  we  took  op  with  us  was  as 
ibUows: — 

NOTB  No.  1. 

PEOnSIONS  FOR   THK   ASCENT  OF  MONT 
BLANC 

Hdtel  de  Londret,  Chamooni^ 
August  12, 1851. 

Fnuics. 

60  bottl«e  of  Yin  Ordinaire,   .       .    60 

6     do.        BordcMix,  •        .    S6 

10      do.        St  Goorgo,        .        .    80 

15     do.        St  Jean,    ...    30 

3  do.        Cognac,      .        •        •    15 

1  do.  Sjmp  of  raspberries,  •  3 
6      do.        liemonade,  .      6 

2  do.        Champagne,       .  14 
20Lo«Tei, 30 

10  Small  cheeses,  ....  8 
6  Packets  of  chocolate,  .  .  9 
6        do.        Sngar,      ...  6 

4  do.  Pnnes,  ...  6 
4  ^  Raisins,  ...  6 
2  do.  Salft»  .  .  .  1 
4  Wax  candles,  .  .  .  •  4 
6  Lemons,  .  •  •  •  •  1 
4  Legs  of  mutton,  .  .  .24 
4  Shonlders,  do.,  ...  12 
6  Pieces  of  Teal,  ....  30 
1  Pieeeofbeef,    ....  5 

11  Large  fowls,  ....  30 
35  8maU    do.,       .        .       .        .87 


Total, 


456 


Abont  half -past  seyen  we  started ; 
and  as  we  left  the  inn,  and  trayersed 
the    naiTow    iU-paved    streets    of 


Chamouni  towards  the  bridge,  I  be- 
lieve we  formed  the  largest  caravan 
that  had  ever  gone  off  together.  Each 
of  us  had  four  guides,  making  twenty 
in  all  ;*  and  the  porters  and  volun- 
teers I  mav  reckon  at  another  score ; 
besides  which,  there  was  a  rabble 
rout  of  friends,  and  relations,  and 
sweethearts,  and  boys,  some  of  whom 
came  a  considerable  distance  with  us. 
I  had  a  mule  waiting  for  me  at  the 
bridle-road  that  runs  through  the 
fields  towards  the  dirty  little  village 
of  Les  Pelerins — for  I  wished  to  keep 
myself  as  fresh  as  I  could  for  the  real 
work.  I  do  not  think  I  gained  any- 
thing by  this,  for  the  brute  was  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  to  manage  up 
the  rude  steep  path  and  amongst  the 
trees.  I  expect  my  active  young  com- 
panions had  the  best  of  it  on  their 
own  good  legs.  Dressed,  at  present, 
in  light  boating  attire,  they  were 
tjrpes  of  fellows  in  first-rate  fibrous 
muscular  condition ;  and  their  sunny 
good-temper,  never  once  donded  dur- 
ing the  loumey,  made  everything 
bnght  and  cheering. 

The  first  two  hours  of  the  ascent 
presented  no  remarkable  features, 
either  of  difficulty  or  prospect.  The 
path  was  very  steep  and  rugged, 
through  a  stunted  copse  of  pines  and 
shruhi,  between  which  we  saw  on 
our  right  the  glistening  ice-towers  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  On  our  left  was  the  ravine, 
along  which  the  torrent  courses  to 
form  the  Cascade  des  Pelerins.  The 
two  nice  girls  who  keep  the  little  re- 
freshment diaUt  at  the  waterfall 
came  across  the  wood  to  wish  us  Grod 
speed.  Julie  Favret,  the  prettier  of 
tne  two,  was  said  to  be  engaged  to 
our  guide  Jean  Carrier — a  splendid 
young  fellow— so  they  lingered  behind 
our  caravan  some  little  time;  and 
when  Jean  rejoined  us,  an  unmercifal 
shower  of  badinage  awaited  him.  We 
kept  on  in  single  file,  winding  back- 
wards and  forwards  amongst  the  trees, 
until  we  came  to  the  last  habitation 
up  the  mountain,  which  is  called  the 


*  The  following  were  the  names  of  onr  guides,  copied  from  my  eertiflcate  of  the 
ascent : — Jean  Tairraz,  Jean  Tairraz,  Jean  Carrier,  Gedeon  Balmat^  Michel  Ck>attet, 
Frederic  Tainraz,  Pierre  Cachat,  Michel  Ck>attet,  Francois  Cachat^  Joseph  Tairraz, 
Joseph  Tissay,  Edouard  Carrier,  Michel  Devouassoad,  Auguste  DcToaassoud,  Fran9oi8 
Favret.  One  guide — I  forget  his  name — ^was  poorly,  and  could  not  sign,  the  next 
Boming. 
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Chalet  de  la  Para;  and  here  I  was 
glad  to  qnit  mj  mnle,  and  proceed 
with  the  rest  on  foot.  From  this 
point  the  vegetation  gradually  became 
more  scanty ;  and,  at  last,  even  the 
fir-trees  no  longer  grew  abont  us. 
The  hill-side  was  bare  and  arid, 
covered  with  the  dihris  of  the  spring 
avalanches — amongst  which  tufts  of 
alpine  rhododendron  were  blowing — 
and  some  goats  were  trying  very  hard 
to  pick  up  a  living.  Our  caravan 
was  now  spread  about  far  and  wide ; 
but  at  half- past  nine  we  came  to  an 
enormous  block  of  granite  called  the 
Pierre  Pointue,  and  here  we  reunited 
our  forces  and  rested  awhile.  During 
our  halt  the  porters  readjusted  their 
packs ;  and  some  who  had  carried  or 
dragged  up  billets  of  wood  with  them, 
which  they  found  on  the  way,  chopped 
them  into  lengths  and  tied  them  on  to 
their  knapsacks.  The  weight  some 
of  these  men  marched  under  was 
surprising.  Hitherto  we  had  been  on 
the  ridge  of  one  of  the  mighty 
buttresses  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  hem 
in  the  glaciers  between  them :  we  had 
now  to  cling  along  its  side  to  gain  the 
ice.  This  part  of  the  journey  requires 
a  strong  head :  here,  and  towards  the 
termination  of  the  ascent,  dizziness 
would  be  fatal.  Along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  all  but  per- 
pendicular, the  goats  have  worn  a 
rude  track,  scarcely  a  foot  broad. 
Ou  your  left  your  shonlder  rubs  the 
rock  \  and  on  your  right  there  is  a 
frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  hundreds  of  feet  below  you, 
is  that  confusion  of  ice,  granite  blocks, 
stones,  and  dirty  roaring  water,  which 
forms  in  its  ensemble  the  boundary  of 
a  glacier.  The  view  is  superb,  but 
you  dare  not  look  at  it.  It  is  only 
when  the  lj[[|f  ground  crumbles  away 
benc,'>Hi  '  t  foot,  and  you  nearly 

slide  the  precipice — you 

guide  did  not  seize 
ith  the  sudden  grip 
ou  give  up  staring 
•  >  nothing  but  care- 
-  iuotsteps  of  the  man 
on  before.     The  path 
loivn— its  gradual  ten- 
^  to  descend  ;   and 
minutes   we    had 
ftMa^  of  the  ravine. 
nfffter    half- hour's 
ise  boul- 
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dcrs,  which  threw  and  twisted  our 
ankles  about  in  every  direction,  until 
at  last  we  gained  the  second  station, 
if  it  may  so  be  called,  of  our  journey — 
another  huge  rock  called  the  Pierre  k 
TEchelle,  under  shelter  of  which  a 
ladder  is  left  from  one  year  to  the 
other,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  guides, 
to  assist  them  in  passing  the  crevices 
on  the  glacier.  The  remains  of  an  old 
one  were  likewise  lying  here,  and  the 
rungs  of  it  were  immediately  seized 
for  firewood. 

We  were  now  four  thousand  feet 
above  Ghamouni,  and  the  wonders  of 
the  glacier  world  were  breaking  upon 
us.  The  edge  of  the  ice  was  still  half 
an  hour*s  walk  beyond  this  rock, 
but  it  appeared  close  at  hand— liter- 
ally within  a  stone^s- throw.  So  vast 
is  evei^thing  that  surrounds  the 
traveller — ^there  is  such  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  comprehensible  standard 
of  comparison — his  actual  presence  is 
so  insignificant — a  mere  unheeded, 
all  but  invisible  speck  on  this  moun- 
tain world— that  every  idea  of  pro- 
portionate size  or  distance  is  lost. 
And  this  impossibility  of  calculation 
is  still  further  aided  by  the  bright 
clear  air,  seen  through  which  the 
granite  outlines  miles  away  are  as 
sharply  defined  as  those  of  the  rocks 
yon  have  quitted  but  half-an-hour 
ago. 

Far  below  us,  long  after  the  torrents 
had  lost  themselves  in  little  grey 
threads  amongst  the  pine- woods,  we 
saw  the  valley  of  Ghamouni,  with  its 
fields  and  pastures  parcelled  oat  into 
particoloured  districts,  like  the  map 
of  an  estate  sale ;  and  we  found  the 
peaks  of  other  mountains  beginning 
to  show  above  and  beyond  the  lofty 
Brevent.  Above  us,  mighty  plains 
of  snow  stretched  far  and  away  in  all 
directions ;  and  through  them  the  ice- 
crags  and  pinnacles  of  the  two  glaciera, 
Bossons  and  Tacconay,  were  every- 
where visible.  On  either  side  of  us, 
at  the  distance  perhaps  of  a  couple  of 
miles  from  each  other,  were  the  two 
huge  buttresses  of  Mont  Blanc  which 
form  the  channel  of  the  glacier  before 
alluded  to.  Along  one  of  these  we 
Imd  come  up  from  the  valley :  de 
Sanssure  chose  the  other  when  he 
made  his  ascent  in  1787.  High  up 
the  sides  of  these  mountains  were 
wondrous  cornices  of  ice  of  incalcul- 
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able  weight)  threateninff  to  fall  every 
inatant.  Piecea  now  and  then  tumbled 
down  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder; 
bat  thej  were  not  large  enough  to  be 
dangenms.  Had  a  block  of  several 
tons  descended  at  once,  its  momen- 
tum would  have  carried  it  along  the 
glader,  sweeping  everything  before  it ; 
and  of  this  occurrence  the  guides  are 
ccostaotly  in  dread. 

We  rested  here  neariy  half-an-hour; 
and  it  was  not  until  we  unpacked 
some  of  our  cold  fowls  from  the  Gahg- 
nams  in  whi^  they  were  rolled  that 
we  found  our  knives  and  forks  had 
been  left  behind.  Tairras  thought 
Balmat  had  them— and  Balmat  had 
told  Carrier  to  look  after  them— and 
Carrier  had  seen  them  on  the  bench 
outside  the  hotel  just  as  we  started, 
and  expected  young  Devouassoud 
had  put  them  in  his  knapsack— and  so 
it  wait  on.  But  nobody  in  the  end 
had  brouffht  them.  Most  of  us,  how- 
ever, had  pocket-knives ;  and  what 
we  conld  not  carve  we  pulled  to  pieces 
with  our  fingers,  and  made  a  famous 
meal.  The  morning  was  so  bright, 
and  the  air  so  pure,  and  the  view  so 
grand,  and  we  were  ahready  so  fa- 
tigued—or  fancied  we  were— that  I 
bdieve,  if  the  guides  had  not  beaten 
us  up  again  into  marchmg  order,  we 
should  have  dawdled  about  thb  Pierre 
i  TEchelle  for  half  the  day.  So  we 
took  our  batons  and  started  off 
again;  and  after  a  troubleson^e scufBe 
over  the  griiny  border  of  the  glacier 
we  reached  its  clean  edge,  and  bade 
good-by  to  firm  footing  and  visible 
safety  for  the  rest  of  the  excursion. 

The  first  portion  of  the  journey 
across  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  is  easy 
enough,  provided  always  that  the  outer 
oust  of  the  snow  lying  upon  it  is 
tolerablv  hard.  We  marched  on  in 
single  nle,  the  guides  taking  it  by 
turns  to  lead,  (as  the  first  man  had 
^  course  the  heaviest  work,^  amidst 
€lii&  and  hillocks,  and  across  sloping 
fields  and  uplands,  all  of  daasling 
whiteness.  I  here  observed,  for  ^e 
first  time,  the  intense  dark-blue  colour 
which  the  sky  apparently  assumes. 
This  is  only  by  comparison  with  the 
unsubdued  glare  from  the  snow  on 
all  sides — since,  on  making  a  kind  of 
lorgnette  with  my  two  hands,  and 
looking  up,  as  I  might  have  done  at 
B  picture,  there  was  nothing  unusual 
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In  the  tint.  Oar  veils  and  glasses 
now  proved  great  comforts,  ror  the 
sun  was  scorching,  and  the  blinding 
light  from  the  glaciers  actually  dis- 
tressing. By  degrees  our  road  be- 
came less  practicably  easy.  We  had 
to  make  zig-sag  paths  up  very  steep 
pitches,  and  go  out  of  our  line  to 
circumvent  threatening  ice-blocks 
or  suspected  crevices.  The  porters, 
too,  began  to  grumble,  and  there  was 
a  perpetual  wrangling  going  on  be- 
tween them  and  the  guides  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  auxiliary  march  ;  and 
another  bottle  of  wine  had  constantly 
to  be  added  to  the  promised  reward 
when  thev  returned  to  Chamonni. 
All  this  time  we  had  been  steadily 
ascending ;  and  at  last  the  glader  was 
so  broken,  and  the  crevices  so  fre- 
quent and  hugely  gaping,  that  the 
guides  tied  us  and  themselves  together 
with  cords,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
eight  feet  between  each  two  men, 
and  prepared  for  serious  work. 

The  traveller  who  has  only  seen 
the  Mer  de  Glace  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  terrific  beauty  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Glader  des  Bossons.  He 
remembers  the  lower  portions  of  the 
latter,  which  appears  to  rise  from  the 
very  corn-fields  and  orchards  of  Cha- 
monni, with  its  towers  and  ruins  of 
the  purest  ice,  like  a  long  fragment 
of  quarts  inconcdvably  magnified; 
and  a  few  steps  from  the  edge  of 
Montanvert  will  show  him  the  icy 
chasms  of  the  Mer.  But  they  have 
little  in  common  with  the  wild  and 
awful  tract  we  were  now  preparing 
to  traverse.  The  Glacier  des  Bos- 
sons, splitting  away  from  that  of 
Tacconay,  is  rent  and  torn  and 
tossed  about  by  convulsions  scarcely 
to  be  comprehended ;  and  the  alter- 
nate action  of  the  nightly  frost  and 
the  afternoon  sun  on  this  scene  of 
splendid  desolation  and  horror,  pro- 
duces the  most  extraordinary  effects. 
Huge  bergs  rise  up  of  a  lovely  pale 
sea-green  colour,  perforated  by  arches 
decorated  every  day  with  fresh  icicles 
many  feet  in  length;  and  through 
these  arches  one  sees  other  fantastic 
masses,  some  thrown  like  bridges 
across  yawning  gulfs,  and  others 
planted  like  old  castles  on  jutting 
rocks  commanding  valleys  and 
gorges,  all  of  ice.  There  is  here  no 
plain  surface  to  walk  upon;   your 
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only  standing-room  is  the  top  of  the 
barrier  that  divides  two  creyices; 
and  as  this  is  broad  or  narrow,  termi- 
nating in  another  frightful  gnlf,  or 
continaons  .with  another  treacherous 
ice-wall,  so  can  you  be  slow  or  rapid. 
The  breadth  of  the  crevice  varies 
with  each  one  yon  arrive  at,  and 
these  individually  vary  constantly, 
so  that  the  most  experienced  guide 
can  have  no  fixed  plan  of  route. 
The  fissure  you  can  leap  across  to- 
day, becomes  by  ^-morrow  a  yawn- 
inigulf. 

xonng  Devonassoud  now  took  the 
lead,  with  a  light  axe  to  cut  out  foot- 
steps and  hand-holds  with  when  ne- 
cessary, and  we  all  followed,  very 
cautiously  placing  our  feet  in  the 
prints  already  made.  *^  Choisez  vo$ 
pas^^  was  a  phrase  we  heard  every 
minute.  Our  progress  was  neces- 
sarily very  slow ;  and  sometimes  we 
were  brought  up  altogether  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  a  council 
was  held  as  to  the  best  way  of  sur- 
mounting a  difficulty.  Once  only  the 
neck  of  ice  along  which  we  had  to 
pass  was  so  narrow  that  I  preferred 
crossing  it  saddle-fashion,  and  so 
working  myself  on  with  my  hands. 
It  was  at  points  similar  to  this  that 
T  was  most  astonished  at  the  daring 
and  sure-footedness  of  the  guides. 
They  took  the  most  extraoi^inary 
jumps,  alighting  upon  banks  of  ice 
that  shelv^  at  once  clean  down  to  the 
edges  of  frightful  crevices,  to  which 
their  feet  appeared  to  cling  like  those 
of  flies.  And  yet  we  were  all  shod 
alike  —  in  good  stout  *'  shooting 
shoes,"  with  a  double  row  of  hob- 
nails ;  but,  where  I  was  sliding  and 
tumbliDg  about,  they  stood  like  rocks. 
In  all  this  there  was,  however,  little 
physical  exertion  for  us — it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  nerve  and  steady 
head.  Where  the  crevice  was  small, 
we  contrived  to  jump  over  it  with 
tolerable  coolness ;  and  where  it  was 
over  three  or  four  feet  in  breadth,  we 
made  a  bridge  of  the  ladder,  and 
walked  over  on  the  rounds.  There 
is  no  ^eat  difficulty,  to  be  sure,  in 
doing  this,  when  a  ladder  lies  upon 
the  ground;  but  with  a  chasm  of 
unknown  depth  below  it,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  get  to  the  other  side  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

a  great  many  points  the  snow 


made  bridges,  which  we  crossed  easi- 
ly enough.  Only  one  was  permitted 
to  go  over  at  a  time ;  so  that,  if  it 
gave  way,  he  might  remain  suspended 
by  the  rope  attached  to  the  main 
body.  Sometimes  we  had  to  make- 
long  detours  to  get  to  the  end  of  a 
crevice,  too  wide  to  cross  anyway ;  at 
others,  we  would  find  ourselves  ail 
wedged  together,  not  duing  to  move, 
on  a  neck  of  ice  that  at  first  I  could 
scarcely  have  thought  adequate  to 
have  afforded  footing  to  a  goat.  When 
we  w^e  thus  fixed,  somebody  cut 
notches  in  the  ice,  and  climbed  up  or 
down  as  the  case  required ;  then  the 
knapsacks  were  pulled  up  or  lowered ; 
then  we  followed,  and,  finally,  th& 
rest  got  up  as  they  could.  One 
scramble  we  had  to  make  was  rather 
frightful.  The  reader  must  imagine 
a  valley  of  ice,  very  narrow,  but  of 
unknown  depth.  Along  the  middle 
of  this  there  ran  a  ciif^  also  of  ice^ 
very  narrow  at  the  top,  and  ending 
suddenly,  the  surface  of  which  might 
have  been  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the 
top  of  this  valley  on  either  side,  and 
on  it  we  could  not  stand  two  abreast. 
A  rough  notion  of  a  section  of  thi» 
position  may  be  gained  from  the  let- 
ter W,  depressing  the  centre  angle, 
and  imagining  that  the  cliff  on  which 
we  were  standing.  The  feet  of  our 
ladders  were  set  firm  on  the  neck  of 
the  cliff,  and  then  it  was  allowed  to 
lean  over  the  crevice  until  its  other 
end  touched  the  wall,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  valley.  Its  top  round  was,  even 
then,  seven  or  eight  feet  below  where 
we  wanted  to  get.  One  of  the  youngs 
guides  went  first  with  his  axe,  and 
contrived,  by  some  extraordinary 
succession  of  gymnastic  feats,  to  get 
safely  to  the  top,  although  we  all 
trembled  for  him — and,  indeed,  for 
ourselves ;  for,  tied  as  we  all  were^ 
and  on  such  a  treacherous  standing, 
had  he  tumbled]  he  would  have 
pulled  the  next  after  him,  and  so  on, 
one  following  the  other,  until  we 
should  all  have  gone  hopelessly  to 
perdition.  Once  safiB,  he  soon  helped 
his  fellows,  and,  one  after  the  other, 
we  were  drawn  up,  holding  to  the  cord 
for  our  lives.  The  only  accident 
that  befell  me  on  the  journey  here 
happened.  Being  pulled  quickly  up, 
my  ungloved  hand  encountered  it 
sharp  bit  of  granite  froaen  in  the  ioe> 
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and  this  cut  throagh  the  yeins  on  107 
wrist.  The  wound  bled  fnrionslj  for 
a  few  minntes ;  bat  the  excitement  of 
the  scramble  had  been  so  great  that 
I  actually  did  not  know  I  was  hart 
nntil  I  saw  the  blood  on  the  snow. 
I  tied  my  handkerchief  round  the 
cat,  and  it  troubled  me  no  more; 
hni,  from  such  hurried  surgoy,  it  has 
left  a  pretty  palpable  scar. 

Oar  porters  would  go  no  farther — 
promises  and  bribes  were  now  in 
Tain — and  they  gave'up  their  luggage, 
and  set  off  on  their  wi^  biusk  to 
ChamounL  We  now  Mt,  indeed,  it 
forlorn  hope ;  but  fortunately  we  did 
not  encounter  anything  worse  than 
we  had  alr^idy  surmounted  ;  and 
about  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  got  to  the  station  at  which  we 
wme  to  remain  until  midnight. 

The  Grands  Mulcts  are  two  or 
three  conical  rocks  which  rise  like 
island  peaks  from  the  snow  and  ice  at 
the  head  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons, 
and,  were  they  loftier,  would  probably 
be  termed  aiffuiUes,  They  are  Tisi- 
ble  with  the  naked  eye  from  Cha- 
mouni,  i^fvpearing  like  little  cones  on 
the  mountain  side.  Looking  up  to 
^lem,  their  left  hand  face,  or  outer 
nde,  as  I  shall  call  it,  goes  down 
straight  at  once,  some  hundred  feet, 
to  the  Racier.  On  the  right  hand, 
and  in  front,  you  can  scramble  up  to 
tiiem  pretty  well,  and  gain  your 
resting-place,  which  is  about  thirty 
f^  from  the  summit,  either  by  climb- 
ing the  rock  from  the  base,  which  is 
Tcry  steep  and  fatiguing,  or  by  proceed- 
ing farther  up  along  the  snow,  and 
then  retumiog  a  little  way,  when  you 
find  yourself  nearly  on  a  lerel  with 
your  shelf— for  such  it  is.  A  familiar 
example  of  what  I  mean  is  given  in  a 
boose  bailt  on  a  steep  hill,  where  the 
back-door  may  be  on  the  third  story. 

The  ascent  of  this  rock  was  the 
hardest  work  we  had  yet  experienced : 
it  was  like  climbing  up  an  immense 
number  of  flag-stones,  of  different 
heights,  set  on  their  edges.  Before 
we  got  half-way,  we  heard  them  firing 
guns  at  Chamouni,  which  showed  us 
that  we  were  being  watched  from 
the  village ;  and  tins  gave  us  fresh 
energy.  At  last  we  reached  some- 
tiiing  like  a  platfbrm,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  three  or  four  broad ; 
and  below  this  was  another  tolerably 


level  space,  with  a  low  parapet  of 
loose  stones  built  round  it,  whilst 
here  and  there  were  several  nooks  and 
comers  which  might  shelter  people  on 
emergency.  We  acknowledgcKi  the 
salute  at  Chamoani,  by  sticking  one 
of  our  batons  into  a  crevice,  and  tying 
a  handkerchief  to  the  top  of  it ;  and 
then  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the 
snow  firom  our  resting-place.  Con- 
trary to  all  my  expectation,  the  heat 
we  here  experienced  was  most  sultry, 
and  even  distressing.  Those  who 
have  noted  how  long  the  granite 
posts  and  walls  of  the  Italian  cities^ 
retain  the  heat  after  the  sun  has  gone^ 
down,  will  understand  that  this  rock 
upon  which  we  were  was  quite  warm 
wherever  the  rays  feu  upon  it,  although 
in  every  nook  of  shade  the  snow  still 
remained  unthawed. 

As  soon  as  we  had  arranged  our 
packs  and  bundles,  we  began  to^ 
change  our  clothes,  which  were  toler- 
ably well  wet  through  with  trudging 
and  tumbUng  about  among  the  snow  f 
and  catting  a  number  of  pegs,  we 
strewed  our  garments  about  the  cran- 
nies of  the  rocks  to  dry.  I  pat  on 
two  shirts,  two  pairs  of  lamb's-wool 
socks,  a  thick  pair  of  Scotch  plaid 
trousers,  a  *' Templar"  worsted  head- 
piece, and  a  common  blouse;  and  my 
companions  were  attired  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  was  now  great  acti- 
vity in  the  camp.  Some  of  the  gaides^ 
ranged  the  wme  bottles  side  by  side 
in  the  snow;  others  unpacked  the 
refreshment  knapsacks ;  others,  again^ 
made  a  rude  fireplace,  and  filled  a 
stew-pan  with  snow  to  melt.  All  this 
time  it  was  so  hot,  and  the  sun  was 
so  bright,  that  I  began  to  think  the 
guide  who  told  de  Saussnre  he  should 
take  a  parasol  up  with  him  did  not 
deserve  to  have  been  laughed  at. 

As  soon  as  our  wild  bivouac  as- 
sumed a  little  appearance  of  order^ 
two  of  Uie  guides  were  sent  up  the 
glacier  to  go  a  great  way  ahead,  and 
^en  return  and  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  snow  on  the  pkuicmx.  When 
they  had  started,  we  perched  our- 
selves about,  on  the  comparatively 
level  spaces  of  the  rock,  and  with 
knife  and  fingers  began  our  dinner. 

We  bad  scarcely  commenced  when 
our  party  was  joined  by  a  young 
Irishman  and  a  guide,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  beaten  track 
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left  behiDd  as,  and  inarched  up  on  onr 
traces  with  tolerable  ease,  leaving  to 
ns  the  honour  (and  the  expense)  of 
catting  oat  the  path.  Mj  younger 
friends,  with  a  little  ebnliition  of 
university  fMing,  proposed,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  we  should 
give  him  a  reception  in  keeping  with 
the  glacier ;  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
so  hyper- punctilious  to  show  temper 
here,  on  the  Grands  Mnlets  rocks, 
up  and  away  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  some  thousand  feet  from  the 
level  world,  that  I  ventured  on  a  veiy 
mild  hint  to  this  effect,  which  was 
received  with  all  the  acquiescence 
and  good  temper  imaginable.  So  we 
asked  him  to  contribute  his  stores  to 
our  table,  and,  I  dare  say,  should 
have  got  on  very  well  together ;  but 
the  guides  began  to  squabble  about 
what  they  considered  a  breach  of 
etiquette,  and  presently,  with  his  at* 
tendant,  he  moved  away  to  the  next 
rock.  Afterwards  another  **  follower" 
arrived,  with  two  guides,  and  he  sub- 
sequently reached  the  summit. 

We  kept  high  festival  that  after- 
noon on  the  Grands  Mulcts.  One 
stage  of  our  journey— and  that  one 
by  no  means  the  easiest — had  been 
achieved  without  the  slightest  hurt 
or  harm.  The  consciousness  of  suc- 
<;ess  thus  far,  the  pure  transparent 
air,  the  excitement  attached  to  the 
very  position  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves, and  the  strange  bewildering 
novelty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
produced  a  flowing  exhilaration  of 
spirits  that  I  had  never  before  expe- 
nenced.  The  feeling  was  shared  by 
all ;  and  we  laughed  and  sang,  and 
made  the  guides  contribute  whatever 
they  could  to  the  general  amusement, 
and  told  them  such  stories  as  would 
translate  well  in  retom ;  nntU,  I  be- 
lieve, that  dinner  will  never  befor- 
^tten  by  them.  A  fine  diversion 
was  afforded  by  racing  the  empty 
bottles  down  the  glacier.  We  flung 
them  off  from  the  rock  as  far  as  we 
were  able,  and  then  watched  thehr 
coarse.  Whenever  they  chanced  to 
point  neck  first  down  the  slope,  they 
started  off  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
leaping  the  crevices  by  their  own  im- 
petus, until  they  were  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  excitement  of  the  guides 
during  this  amusement  was  very 
"^markable :  a  stand  of  betting  men 


could  not  have  betrayed  more  at  the 
Derby.  Their  anxiety  when  one  of 
the  bottles  approached  a  crevice  was 
intense ;  and  if  the  gulf  was  cleared, 
they  perfectly  screamed  with  delight, 
"  Vowiunbon  coureur!^*  or  "  Tiens! 
camme  il  soul  bien !  '*  burst  from  them ; 
and  "  Le  grand  i'arrete!''  •*  //  est 
perdm—qud  dommage!^  **iV<wi — il 
marcJie  encore  /"  could  not  have  been 
uttered  with  more  earnestness  had 
they  been  watching  a  herd  of  chamois. 

It  got  somewhat  chilly  as  the  sun 
left  the  Mulcts,  but  never  so  cold  as 
to  be  uncomfortable.  With  my  back 
against  the  rock,  and  a  common  rail- 
way rug  over  my  feet  and  legs,  I 
needed  nothing  else.  My  knapsack 
was  handy  at  my  elbow  to  lean  upon 
— ^the  same  old  companion  that  had 
often  served  for  my  pillow  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  tiie  Nile ;  and  so 
I  had  altogether  the  finest  couch  upon 
which  a  weary  traveller  ever  rested. 

I  have,  as  yet,  purposely  abstained 
from  describing  the  glorious  view 
above,  around,  and  beneath  us,  for 
the  details  of  our  bivouac  would  have 
interrupted  me  as  much  as  the  ar- 
rangements actually  did,  until  we  got 
completely  settled  for  tiie  night— at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  we  were  to  pass 
there.  The  Grands  Mulets  rocks 
are  evidently  the  highest  spines,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  ridge  of  the  mountain  di- 
viding the  origin  of  the  two  gladera 
of  Bisons  and  Tacconay.  They  are 
chosen  for  a  halting-place,  not  less 
from  their  convenient  station  on  the 
route  than  from  their  situation  out 
of  the  way  of  the  avalanches.  From 
the  western  face  of  the  peak  on  which 
we  were  situated  we  could  not  see 
Cbamouni,  except  by  climbing  up  to 
the  top  of  the  rock— rather  a  hazard- 
ous thing  to  do— and  peeping  over  it, 
when  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
could  be  very  well  made  out;  the 
villages  looking  like  atoms  of  white 
grit  upon  the  chequered  ground. 
Selow  us,  and  rising  against  our  po- 
sition, was  the  mighty  field  of  the 
glacier — a  huge  prairie,  if  I  may  term 
it  so,  of  snow  and  ice,  with  vast 
irregular  undulations,  which  gradually 
merged  into  an  apparently  smooth 
unbroken  tract,  as  their  distance  in- 
creased. Towering  in  front  of  ns, 
several  thousand  feet  higher,  and  two 
or  three  miles  away,  yet  still  having 
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the  stnoge  i^>pearaiioe  of  proximity 
that  I  have  before  alladed  to,  was 
the  huge  Ddme  dn  Gont4 — the  mighty 
cupola  usually  mistaken  by  the  vdley 
travellers  for  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  Up  the  glacier,  on  my  left, 
was  an  enmnoas  and  ascending  val- 
ley of  ice,  which  might  have  been  a 
conple  of  miles  across ;  and  in  its 
eonrse  were  two  or  three  steep  banks 
of  snow,  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
giant  steps  by  which  the  level  land- 
ing-place of  the  Grand  Plateau  was 
to  be  reached.  On  the  first  and  low- 
est of  these,  we  could  make  out  two 
dots  slowly  toiling  up  the  slope.  They 
were  the  pioneers  we  had  stilted  from 
the  Mulcts  on  arriving,  and  thdr 
progress  thus  far  was  considered 
a  proof  that  the  snow  was  in  good 
order.  Still  farther  up,  above  the 
level  which  marked  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau, was  the  actual  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  As  I  looked  at  it,  I  thought 
that  in  two  hours*  good  walking, 
along  a  route  apparently  as  smooth 
as  a  race-course  after  a  moderate  fall 
of  snow,  it  might  be  easily  reached; 
but  immediately  my  eye  returned  to 
the  two  specks  who  had  already  taken 
np  that  time  in  painfully  toiling  to 
their  present  position.  Ihe  next  in- 
stant the  attempt  seemed  hopeless, 
even  in  a  day.  As  it  was  now,  with 
the  last  five  hours*  unceasing  labour 
and  continuous  ascent,  the  lower 
parts  of  the  glacier  that  we  had  tra- 
versed speared  close  at  hand ;  but 
when  I  looked  down  to  my  right, 
across  the  valley,  and  saw  the  Bre- 
vent — to  get  to  the  summit  of  which, 
from  Chunouni,  requires  hours  of 
toil :  when  I  saw  this  lofty  wall  of 
the  valley  gradually  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  ploughed  ridge, 
I  was  again  struck  with  the  beml- 
dering  impossibility  of  bringing  down 
anything  m  this  "  world  of  wonders"  • 
to  the  ordinary  rules  or  experiences 
of  proportion  and  distance. 

The  sun  at  length  went  down  be- 
hind the  Aiguille  on  Grout^f'and  then, 
f6r  two  hours,  a  scene  of  such  wild 
and  wondrous  beauty — of  such  incon- 
ceivable and  unearthly  splendour — 
burst  upon  me,  that,  spell-bound  and 


almost  trembling  with  the  emotion 
its  magnificence  called  forth— with 
every  sense,  and  feeling,  and  thought 
absorbed  by  its  brilliancy,  I  saw  far 
more  than  the  realisation  of  the 
most  gorgeous  visions  that  opium  or 
hasheesh  could  evoke,  accomplished. 
At  first,  everything  about  us — above, 
around,  below— t^  sky,  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  lower  peaks — appeared 
one  uniform  creation  of  burnished 
gold,  so  brightly  dazzling  that,  now 
our  veils  were  removed,  the  eye 
could  scarcely  bear  the  splendour. 
As  the  twilight  gradually  crept  over 
the  lower  world,  the  glow  became 
still  more  vivid;  and  presently,  as 
the  blue  mists  rose  in  the  valleys,  the 
tops  of  the  higher  mountains  looked 
like  Islands  rising  from  a  filmy  ocean 
— an  archipelago  of  gold.  By  degrees 
this  metallic  lustre  was  softened  into 
tints, — first  orange,  and  then  bright 
transparent  crimson,  along  the  hori- 
zon, rising  through  the  different  hues 
with  prismatic  regularity,  until,  im- 
mediately above  us,  the  sky  was  a 
deep  pure  blue,  merging  towards  the 
east  into  glowing  violet.  The  snow 
took  its  colour  from  these  changes ; 
and  every  portion  on  whidi  the  light 
fell  was  soon  tinged  with  pale  car- 
mine, of  a  shade  similar  to  that  which 
snow  at  times  assumes,  from  some 
imperfectly  explained  cause,  at  high 
elevations — such,  indeed,  as  I  had 
seen,  in  early  summer,  upon  the 
Furka  and  Faulhom.  These  beanti- 
fhl  hues  grew  brighter  as  the  twilight 
below  increased  fi  depth ;  and  it  now 
came  marching  up  the  valley  of  the 
glaciers  until  it  reached  our  resting- 
pUce.  Higher  and  higher  still,  it 
drove  the  lovely  glory  of  the  sunlight 
before  it,  until  at  last  the  vast  Ddme 
du  Grout^  and  the  summit  itself  stood 
out,  icelike  and  grim,  in  the  cold 
evening  air,  although  the  horizon  still 
gleams  with  a  belt  of  rosy  light. 

Although  this  superb  spectacle  had 
faded  away,  the  scene  was  still  even 
more  than  striking.  The  fire  which 
the  guides  had  mMe,  and  which  was 
now  burning  and  crackling  on  a  ledge 
of  rock  a  Uttle  below  us,  threw  its 
fiickering  light,  with  admirable  effect. 


'  A  worid  of  wonders,  where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  works  of  Nature,  bnt  her  Dreams." 

MONTOOMEBT. 
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upon  oar  band.  The  men  had  col- 
lected round  the  blaze,  and  were 
making  some  chocolate,  as  thej  sang 
patois  ballads  and  ohomses :  thej 
were  all  evidently  as  completely  at 
home  as  they  wonld  have  been  fai 
their  own  chalets.  We  had  arranged 
ourselves  as  conveniently  as  we  conld, 
so  as  not  to  inconvenience  one  another, 
and  had  stQl  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  wrapper  over  as :  there  had 
been  no  attempt  to  baild  the  tent  with 
batons  and  canvass,  as  I  had  read  in 
someoftheMontBlancnarratives— 4he 
starry  heaven  was  oar  only  roofing. 
F.  and  P.  were  already  fast  asleep. 
W.  was  still  awake,  and  I  was  too 
excited  even  to  dose  my  eyes  in  the 
attempt  to  get  a  little  repose.  We 
talked  for  a  while,  and  then  he  also 
was  silent. 

The  stars  had  come  oat,  and,  look- 
ing over  the  plateaa,  I  soon  saw  the 
moonlight  lying  cold  and  silvery  on 
the  sammit,  stealing  slowly  down  the 
veiy  track  by  which  the  snnset  glories 
had  passed  npward  and  away.  Bat 
it  came  so  tardily  that  I  knew  it 
woald  be  hoars  before  we  derived  any 
actnal  benefit  from  the  liffht.  One 
after  another  the  gnides  M  asleep, 
ontil  only  three  or  foar  remained 
round  the  embo^  of  the  fire,  thought- 
fhlly  smoking  their  pipes.  And  then 
silence,  impressive  beyond  expression, 
reigned  over  oar  isolated  world.  Often 
and  often,  from  Ohamooni,  I  had 
looked  up  at  evening  towards  the 
darkening  position  of  the  Grands  Ma- 
lets,  and  thought,  almost  with  shud- 
dering, how  awful  it  must  be  for  men 
to  pass  the  night  in  such  a  remote, 
eternal,  and  frozen  wilderness.  And 
now  I  was  lying  there — in  the  very 
heart  of  its  icebound  and  appalling 
solitude.  In  such  close  communion 
with  nature  in  her  grandest  aspect, 
with  no  trace  of  the  actual  living 
world  beyond  the  mere  speck  that  our 
little  party  formed,  the  mind  was  car- 
ried far  away  from  its  ordinary  trains 
of  thought  —  a  solemn  emotion  of 
mingled  awe  and  delight,  and  yet  sdf- 
perception  of  abject  nothingness,  alone 
rose  above  every  other  feeling.  A 
vast  untrodden  region  of  cold  and 
silence,  and  death,  stretched  out,  far 
and  awav  from  us,  on  every  side ;  but 
above,  heaven,  with  its  countless 
watchful  eyes,  was  over  all ! 


It  was  twenty  minutes  to  twelve 
when  the  note  of  preparation  for  our 
second  start  was  sounded.  Tairraz 
shook  up  the  more  drowsy  of  the 
guides,  and  they  were  soon  bustling 
about,  and  making  their  arrangements 
for  the  work  before  us.  They  had 
not  much  to  carry  now.  Everything, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  bottles  of 
wine,  some  small  loaves,  and  two  or 
three  cold  fowls,  was  to  be  left  on  the 
Grands  Mulets :  there  was  no  danger 
of  theft  from  passers-by,  as  Carrier 
observed.  This  quarter  of  an  hour 
befbre  midnight  was,  I  think,  the 
heaviest  during  the  journey.  Now 
that  we  were  going  to  leave  our  lodg- 
ing, I  did  feel  uncommonly  tired ;  and 
wUd  and  rugged  as  it  was,  I  began 
to  think  the  blankets  and  wrappers 
looked  very  comfortable  in  the  ruddy 
firelight,  compared  to  the  glooming 
desert  of  ice  befbre  us.  The  moon 
was  still  low — that  is  to  say,  the  light 
on  the  mountain  had  not  come  farther 
down  than  the  top  of  the  Aiguille  da 
Gdut^  so  that  we  were  in  comparative 
daricness.  l^iree  or  four  lanterns 
were  fitted  up  with  candles ;  and 
Jean  Tanraz  had  a  fine  affair  like  a 
Chinese  balloon,  or  more  truly  the 
round  iait^ions  used  in  French  illu- 
minations, only  larger;  and  this  he 
tied  behind  him  to  light  me  as  I  fol- 
lowed. Michael  Devouassoud  took 
the  lead;  we  came  after  him  witk 
regular  numbers  of  guides,  each  tra- 
veller having  a  lantern  carried  before 
him,  and  then  another  guide  or  two, 
lightly  laden.  In  this  o^er,  in  single 
file,  we  left  the  Grands  Mulcts — ^not 
by  the  scrambling  route  of  our  arrival, 
but  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  rocks, 
where  we  descended  at  once,  in  a  few 
feet,  to  the  snow.  As  we  passed  the 
upper  Mulets,  we  heard  our  Irish  fol- 
lower *'  keeping  it  up ''  by  himself  in 
most  convivial  fashion,  and  singing 
**  God  save  the  Queen  **  to  his  guide. 
Soon  afterwards  we  saw  his  lantern 
glimmering  on  our  traces;  and  the 
light  of  the  second  aspirant  was  also 
visible,  moving  about  before  his  start. 

The  snowy  side  of  Mont  Blanc, 
between  the  Grands  Mulets  and  the 
Bochers  Rouges  near  the  summit,  is 
formed  by  three  gigantic  steps,  if  they 
may  so  be  called,  one  above  the  other, 
each  of  which  is  many  hundred  feet 
high.    Between  each  Is  a  compara- 
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tiydj  level  platfonn  of  glacier;  and 
the  topmost  of  these,  which  is  two  or 
three  miles  across,  is  called  the  Grand 
Piateao.  Its  position  can  be  made 
imt  veiy  well  from  Chamoimi  with 
the  nsJ^ed  eye.  Up  these  slopes  oar 
road  now  lay ;  and  for  more  than  two 
honrs  we  followed  one  another  in 
ailence — now  trudging  oyer  the  level 
places,  and  now  slowly  climbing,  in 
sigug,  np  the  steeps.  Very  little 
(aUung  went  on,  for  we  knew  that  we 
fihoold  soon  need  all  oar  breath.  The 
walking  here,  however,  was  by  no 
means  diflScolt ;  for  the  snow  was  hard 
«iul  crisp,  and  we  made  very  good 
progress,  althoagh,  for  a  long  time, 
we  saw  the  red  speck  of  fire,  far  below 
OS,  gleaming  on  the  Grands  Malets. 
Hie  stars  were  out,  and  the  air  was 
sharp  and  cold,  bat  only  disagree- 
ably Inting  when  the  lightest  puff  of 
wind  came.  This  was  not  very  often, 
for  we  were  sheltered  on  all  sides  by 
the  heights  and  mffuiUes  aronnd  as. 

The  march  from  the  Malets  to  the 
foot  of  the  Grand  Platean  was  the 
most  onexciting  part  of  the  joomey. 
It  was  one  oontinnoos,  steadily  as- 
cending tramp  of  three  hoars  and  a 
half — now  and  then  retracing  oar 
footmai^  with  a  little  grombling, 
when  it  was  foand,on  gaining  the  nedc 
of  a  ridge  of  snow,  that  there  was  an 
impracticable  crevice  on  the  other  side ; 
bat  the  general  work  was  not  mnch 
more  than  that  of  ascending  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  on  year  roate  to  the  Jardin. 
Whenever  we  came  to  a  stand-still, 
oar  feet  directly  got  very  'cold ;  and 
the  remedy  for  this  was  to  drive  them 
well  into  the  snow.  The  gaides  were 
anxioas  that  we  should  constantly 
keep  In  motion;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  never  still  theinselves  daring 
these  halts. 

We  had  nearly  gained  the  edge  of 
the  Grand  Platean  when  oar  caravan 
was  saddenly  bronght  to  a  stop  by 
the  annonncement  from  oar  leading 
gaide  of  a  hage  crevice  ahead,  to 
which  he  coald  not  see  any  termina- 
tion ;  and  it  was  far  too  wide  to  cross 
hj  any  means.  It  appeared  that  the 
goidee  had  looked  forward,  all  along, 
to  some  difficalty  here — ^and  they  were 
now  really  anxioas ;  for  Talrraz  said, 
that  if  we  could  not  reach  the  otiier 
side  oar  game  was  ap,  and  we  most 
cetom.    Angaste  Devoaassood  went 


ahead  and  called  for  a  lantern.  We 
had  now  only  one  left  alight:  two 
had  bamt  oat,  and  the  other  had  been 
lost,  shooting  away  like  a  meteor 
down  the  glacier  until  it  disappeared 
in  a  galf.  The  remaining  light  was 
handed  forward,  and  we  watched  its 
coarse  with  extreme  anxiety,  hover- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  abyss — anon 
disappearing  and  then  showing  again 
farther  off-— until  at  last  Angaste 
shouted  out  that  he  had  found  a  pass, 
and  that  we  could  proceed  again. 
We  toiled  up  a  very  steep  cliff  of  ice, 
and  then  edged  the  crevice  which 
yawned  upon  our  left  in  a  frightful 
manner, — more  terrible  in  its  semi- 
obscurity  than  it  is  possible  to  convey 
an  impression  of— until  the  danger 
was  over,  and  we  all  stood  safely 
upon  the  Grand  Plateau  about  half- 
paat  three  in  the  morning. 

We  had  now  two  or  three  miles  of 
level  walking  before  us;  indeed  our 
road,  from  one  end  of  the  plateau  to 
the  other,  was  on  a  slight  descent. 
Before  we  started  we  took  some 
wine:  our  appetites  were  not  very 
remarkable  in  spite  of  all  our  work ; 
but  a  leathern  cup  of  St  George  pat 
a  little  life  and  warmth  into  us,  for 
we  were  chilled  with  the  delay,  and 
it  was  now  intensely  cold.  We  also 
saw  the  other  lanterns  approaching, 
and  we  now  formed,  as  it  were,  one 
long  caravan.  Still  in  single  file  we 
set  off  again,  and  the  effect  of  our 
silent  mtfch  was  now  unearthly  and 
solemn,  to  a  degree  that  was  almost 
painfully  impressive.  Mere  atoms  in 
this  wUdemess  of  perpetual  frost,  we 
were  slowly  advancing  over  the  vast 
plain — slowly  following  each  other  on 
the  track  which  the  leading  glimmer- 
ing dot  of  light  aided  the  guide  to 
select.  The  reflected  moonlight,  from 
the  Ddme  du  Gout^,  which  looked 
like  a  huge  mountain  of  frosted  silver, 
threw  a  cold  gleam  over  the  plateau, 
sufficient  to  show  its  immense  and 
ghastly  space.  High  up  on  our  right 
was  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  ap- 
parently as  close  and  as  inaccessible 
as  ever ;  and  immediately  on  our  left 
was  the  appalling  gulf,  yawning  in 
the  ice  of  mymown  depth,  into  which 
the  avalanche  swept  Dr  Hamel^s 
guides;  and  in  whose  depths,  ice- 
bound and  unchanged,  they  are  yet 
locked.    Talrraz  crept  dose  to  me, 
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and  said,  through  hU  teeth,  almost  in 
a  whisper — **  G'est  ici,  Monsieur,  que 
mon  fr^re  Angaste  est  peri  en  1820, 
ayec  Balmat  et  Carrier :  les  panvres 
corps  sont  encore  la  basi— ;.9a  me 
donne  de  peine,  tonjonrs,  en  trayer- 
sant  le  Plateau ;  et  la  route  est  en- 
core perilleuse/*  **  Et  les  avalanches?  '* 
I  asked— ^*  tombent  elles  tonjours?" 
**  Qui,  Monsienr,  tonjours— unit  et 
jour.  Le  plutdt  pass^,  mieux  pour 
nous !" 

In  fact,  although  physically  the 
easiest,  this  was  the  most  treacherous 
part  of  the  entire  ascent  A  flake  of 
snow  or  a  chip  of  ice,  whirled  hj  the 
wind  from  the  summit,  and  increasing 
as  it  rolled  down  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, might  at  length  thunder  on  to 
our  path,  and  sweep  everything  be- 
fore it  into  the  crevice.  Everybody 
was  aware  of  this ;  andfor  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  we  kept  trudging 
hurriedly  forward,  scarcely  daring  to 
speak,  and  every  now  and  then  look- 
ing up  with  mistrust  at  the  calotte^ 
as  the  summit  is  termed,  that  rose 
above  us  in  such  cold  and  deceitful 
tranquillity.  Once  or  twice  in  my 
life  I  have  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  peril,  and  I 
now  experienced  the  same  dead  calm 
in  which  my  feelings  always  were  sunk 
on  these  occasions.  I  knew  that 
every  step  we  took  was  gained  from 
the  chance  of  a  horrible  death ;  and 
yet  the  only  thing  that  actually  dis- 
tressed me  was,  that  the  two  front 
lanterns  would  not  keep  the  same 
distance  from  one  another— a  matter 
of  the  most  utter  unimportance  to 
everybody. 

At  last  we  got  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Rochers  Rouges,  and  then  we 
were  in  comparative  safety;  since, 
were  an  avalanche  to  fall,  they  would 
turn  its  course  on  to  the  plateau  we 
had  just  quitted.  A  small  council 
was  assembled  there.  The  Irishman, 
who  had  got  a  little  ahead  of  us,  was 
compelled  to  give  in — he  was  done  up 
and  could  go  no  farther.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  have 
attempted  it,  for  we  found  him  lying 
on  the  snow,  vomiting  frightfully, 
with  considerable  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose.  I  think  this  must  have 
been  about  the  same  elevation  at 
which  young  Mr  Talfourd  was  com- 
^— celled  to  give  in,  in  18—.  I  told  our 


poor  companion  that  he  must  not 
think  the  worse  of  us  for  leaving  him 
there,  with  his  guide,  as  nnfortunatelj 
we  could  do  nothing  for  him ;  but  l 
recommended  him  to  go  back  as 
as  speedily  as  he  could  to  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  where  he  would  find  every- 
thing that  he  might  require.  He  took 
this  advice,  and,  indeed,  we  found  him 
still  at  the  rock,  on  our  return. 

As  we  readied  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  ice  below  the  Rochers 
Rouges  we  came  into  the  full  moon- 
light; and,  at  the  same  time,  far 
away  on  the  horison  the  red  glow  of 
daybreak  was  gradually  tinging  the 
sky,  and  bringing  the  higher  and  more 
distant  mountains  into  relief.  The 
union  of  these  two  effects  of  light  was 
very  strange.  At  first,  simply  cold 
and  bewildering,  it  had  nothing  of 
the  sunset  glories  of  the  Grands 
Mulcts ;  but  after  a  time,  when  peak 
after  peak  rose  out  from  the  gloomy 
world  below,  the  spectacle  was  mag- 
nificent. In  the  duiL  boundless  space 
a  small  speck  of  light  would  suddenly 
appear,  g^wing  larger  and  larger,  un- 
til it  took  the  palpable  form  of  a 
mountain-top.  Whilst  this  was  going 
on,  other  pomts  would  brighten,  here 
and  there,  and  increase  in  the  same 
manner ;  then  a  silvery  gleam  would 
mark  the  position  of  a  lake  reflecting 
the  sky— It  was  that  of  Geneva— un- 
til the  grey  hazy  ocean  lighted  up 
into  hills,  and  vaUeys,  and  irregulari- 
ties, and  the  entire  world  below 
warmed  into  the  glow  of  sunrise. 
We  were  yet  in  gloom,  shadowed  by 
the  Aiguille  Sans  Nom,  with  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  shut  out 
from  us  by  the  Rochers  Rouges ;  but, 
of  course,  it  must  have  been  the  ear- 
liest to  catch  the  rays. 

It  was  now  fearfully  cold;  and 
every  now  and  then  a  sharp  north- 
east wind  nearly  cut  us  into  pieces, 
bringing  with  it  a  storm  of  spicule  of 
ice,  which  were  really  very  painful, 
as  they  blew  against  and  past  our 
faces  and  ears:  so  we  took  to  our 
veils  again,  which  all  night  long  had 
been  twisted  round  our  hats.  I  felt 
very  chilled  and  dispirited.  I  had 
now  passed  two  nights  without  sleep ; 
and  I  had  really  eaten  nothing  since 
the  yesterday's  morning  but  part  of 
an  egff,  a  piece  of  fowl,  and  a  little 
bit  of  bread— for  my  illness  had  taken 
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away  all  my  appetite;  and  on  this 
small  diet  I  had  been  nndergoing  the 
greatest  work.  Bat  none  of  ns  were 
complaining  of  nausea,  or  dlfficolty 
of  breathing,  or  blood  to  the  head,  or 
any  of  the  other  symptoms  which 
appear  to  have  attacked  most  persons 
eren  on  the  Grand  Plateau;  so  I 
plncked  up  fresh  courage,  and  pre- 
pared for  our  next  achievement. 

This  was  no  light  affair.  From  the 
foot  of  the  Rochers  Rouges  there  runs 
a  huge  and  slanting  buttress  of  ice, 
round  which  we  had  to  climb  from 
the  N.  £.  to  the  £.  lU  surface  was 
at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees. 
Above  us  it  terminated  in  a  mighty 
cliff,  entirely  covered  with  icicles  of 
marvellous  length  and  beauty ;  below, 
it  was  impossible  to  see  where  it  went, 
for  it  finished  suddenly  in  an  edge, 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  border 
of  a  great  crevice.  Along  this  we 
now  had  to  go ;  and  the  journey  was 
as  haaardous  a  one  as  a  man  might 
make  along  a  steeply-pitched  roof 
with  snow  on  it.  Jean  Carrier  went 
first  with  his  axe,  and  very  cautiously 
cut  every  step  in  which  we  were  to 
place  our  feet  In  the  ice.  It  is  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  walk  along  ice  on  a 
kvd ;  but  when  that  ice  is  tilted  up 
more  than  half-way  towards  the  per- 
pendicular, with  a  fathomless  termi- 
nation below,  and  no  more  foot  and 
hand  hold  afforded  than  can  be  chip- 
ped out,  it  becomes  a  nervous  affair 
enough.  The  cords  came  into  requi- 
siUon  again;  and  we  went  along, 
leaning  very  much  over  to  our  right, 
and,  I  must  say,  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  our  guides,  who  were  conti- 
nually pointmg  out  spots  for  us  to 
admire— the  Jardin,  Monte  Rosa, 
and  the  Col  du  G^ant— as  they  be- 
came visible.  It  took  us  nearly  half- 
an-hour  to  creep  round  this  hazard- 
ous slope,  and  then  we  came  once 
more  upon  a  vast  undulating  field  of 
ice,  looking  straight  down  the  Glacier 
du  Tacul,  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace — the  reverse  of  the 
view  the  visitor  enjoys  from  the  Jar- 
din. 

My  eyelids  had  felt  very  heavy  for 
tiie  last  hour ;  and,  but  for  the  abso- 
lute mortal  necessity  of  keeping  them 
widelv  open,  I  believe  would  have 
dosed  before  this;  but  now  such  a 
strange  and  irrepressible  desire  to  go 
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to  sleep  seized  hold  of  me  that  I 
almost  fell  fast  off  as  I  sat  down  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  snow  to  tie  my 
shoes.  But  the  foremost  guides  were 
on  the  march  again,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  go  on  with  the  caravan. 
From  this  point,  on  to  the  summit, 
for  a  space  of  two  hours,  I  was  in 
such  a  strange  state  of  mingled  un- 
consciousness and  acute  observation 
•^of  combined  sleeping  and  waking 
— that  the  old-fashioned  word  "  be- 
witched **  is  the  only  one  that  I  can 
apply  to  the  complete  confusion  and 
upsetting  of  sense  in  which  I  found 
myself  plunged.  With  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  where  I  was,  and  what 
I  was  about— even  with  such  caution 
as  was  required  to  place  my  feet  on 
particular  places  in  the  snow — I  con- 
jured up  such  a  set  of  absurd  and  Im- 
probable phantoms  about  me,  that  the 
most  spirit-ridden  intruder  upon  a 
Mayday  festival  on  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains was  never  more  beleaguered.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  finer 
theories  of  the  psychology  of  sleep  to 
know  if  such  a  state  might  be :  but  I 
believe  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
bewildering  period  I  was  fast  asleep, 
with  my  eyes  open,  and  through  them 
the  wand^ng  brain  received  exter- 
nal impressions ;  in  the  same  manner 
as,  upon  awaking,  the  phantasms  of 
our  dreams  are  sometimes  carried  on, 
and  connected  with  objects  about  the 
chamber.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  odd  state  in  which  I  was, 
so  to  speak,  entangled.  A  great  many 
people  I  knew  in  Condon  were  accom- 
panying me,  and  calling  after  me,  as 
the  stones  did  after  Prince  Perviz  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Then  there  was 
some  terribly  elaborate  affair  that  I 
could  not  settle,  about  two  bedsteads, 
the  whole  blame  of  which  transaction, 
whatever  it  was,  lay  on  my  shoulders ; 
and  then  a  literary  friend  came  up, 
and  told  me  he  was  sorry  we  could 
not  pass  over  his  ground  on  our  way 
to  the  summit,  but  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  forbidden  it.  Everything 
was  as  foolish  and  unconnected  as 
this,  but  it  worried  me  painfnllv ;  and 
my  senses  were  under  such  lltUe  con- 
trol, and  I  reeled  and  staggered  about 
so,  that  when  we  had  crossed  the 
snow  prauie,  and  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  ice, 
four  6r  five  hundred  feet  high— the 
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terrible  Mnr  de  la  C6te— up  whidi 
we  had  to  dimb,  I  sat  down  again  on 
the  snow,  and  told  Tairraa  that  I 
wonld  not  go  any  farther,  bat  that 
they  mi^t  leave  me  tfa^  if  they 
pleased. 

The  Mont  Blanc  goides  are  nsed  to 
these  little  varieties  of  temper,  above 
the  Grand  Platean.  In  spite  of  my 
mad  determination  to  go  to  deep, 
Balmat  and  another  set  me  up  on  my 
legs  again,  and  told  me  that  if  I  did 
not  exercise  every  caution,  we  should 
all  be  lost  together,  for  the  most  really 
dangerous  part  of  the  whole  ascent 
had  arrived.  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
eulty  in  getting  my  wandering  wits 
into  order ;  but  the  risk  called  for  the 
strongest  mental  effort;  and,  with 
just  sense  enough  to  see  that  our  suc- 
cess in  scaling  this  awfhl  precipice 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  *^p4uck,'* 
I  got  ready  for  the  climb.  I  have 
said  the  Mur  de  la  Cdte  is  some  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  is  an  all  but  per- 
pendicular iceberg.  At  one  point  yon 
can  reach  it  from  the  snow,  but  im- 
mediately after  you  begin  to  ascend 
it,  obliquely,  there  is  nothing  below 
but  a  chasm  in  the  ice  more  frightful 
than  anythmg  yet  passed.  Should 
the  foot  slip,  or  the  baton  give  way, 
there  is  no  chance  for  life— you  would 
glide  lilLC  lightning  from  one  frozen 
crag  to  another,  and  finally  be  dashed 
to  pieces,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
feet  below,  in  the  horrible  depths  of 
the  glacier.  Were  it  in  the  valley, 
simply  rising  up  from  a  glacier  mo- 
rame^  its  ascent  would  require  great 
nerve  and  caution ;  but  here,  placed 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  terminatiug  in  an  icy  abyss 
so  deep  that  the  bottom  is  lost  in  ob- 
scurity ;  exposed,  in  a  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere,  to  a  wind  cold  and  vio- 
lent beyond  all  conception ;  assailed, 
with  muscular  powers  alreieuly  taxed 
far  beyond  their  strength,  and  nerves 
shaken  by  constantly  increasing  ex- 
citement and  want  of  rest — ^with  blood- 
shot eves,  and  raging  thirst,  and  a 
pulse  leaping  rather  than  beating— 
with  all  this,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  frightful  Mur  de  la  C6te  calls  for 
no  ordinary  determination  to  mount  it. 

Of  course,  every  footstep  had  to  be 
cut  with  the  adaes;  and  my  blood 
ran  ooldor  still,  as  I  saw  the  first 
guides  creeping  like  flies  upon  its 


smooth  glistemng  sirfaoe.  The  two 
Tairrai  were  in  front  of  me,  with  the 
fore  part  of  the  rope,  and  Fran^ote 
Cadiat,  I  think,  bebind.  I  scarcely 
know  what  our  relative  positions  were, 
for  we  had  not  spoken  much  to  one 
anoth^  for  the  last  hour ;  every  word 
was  an  exertion,  and  our  attention 
was  solely  confined  to  our  own  pro- 
gress. In  sfHte  of  all  my  exertions, 
my  confusion  of  ideas  and  extraor- 
dinary drowsiness  increased  to  such  a 
painful  degree,  that,  clinging  to  the 
hand-holes  made  in  the  ice,  and 
surrounded  by  all  this  horror,  I  do 
believe,  if  we  had  halted  on  our  climb 
for  half  a  minute,  I  should  have  gone 
off  asleep.  But  there  was  no  pause. 
We  kept  progressing,  jery  slowly 
indeed,  but  still  going  on — and  up  so 
steep  a  path,  that  I  had  to  wait  until 
the  guide  before  me  removed  his  foot, 
before  I  could  put  my  hand  into  the 
notdi.  I  looked  down  below  two  or 
three  times,  but  was  not  at  all  giddy, 
although  the  depth  lost  itself  in  a  Une 
haze. 

For  upwards  of  half-an-hour  we 
kept  on  slowly  mounting  this  iceberg, 
until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  last 
ascent — the  ccUotte  as  it  is  called — 
the  ''cap"  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
danger  was  now  over,  but  not  the 
labour,  for  this  dome  of  ice  was  diffi- 
cult to  mount.  The  axe  was  again 
in  requisition ;  and  everybody  was  so 
''  blown,"  in  common  parlance,  that  we 
had  to  stop  every  three  or  four  minutes. 
My  young  companions  kept  bravely 
on,  like  fine  fellows  as  they  were, 
getting  ahead  even  of  some  of  the 

Slides ;  but  I  was  perfectly  done  up. 
onest  Tairraz  had  no  sinecure  to 
pull  me  after  him,  for  I  was  stumbling 
about,  as  though  completely  intoxi- 
cated. I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
open,  and  planted  my  feet  anywhere 
but  in  the  right  place.  I  know  I 
was  exceedingly  cross.  I  have  even 
a  recollection  of  having  scolded  my 
''team,"  because  they  did  not  go 
quicker ;  and  I  was  excessively  indig- 
nant when  one  of  them  dared  to  caJl 
my  attention  to  Monte  Rosa.  At 
last  one  or  two  went  in  front,  and 
thus  somewhat  quickened  our  pro- 
gress. Gradually  our  speed  increased, 
until  I  was  scrambling  almost  on  my 
hands  and  knees;  and  then,  as  I 
found  myself  on  a  level,  it  suddenly 
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stopped.  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
there  was  nothing  higher.  The  batons 
were  stock  in  the  snow,  and  the 
gmdes  were  gronped  abont,  some 
lying  down,  and  others  standing  in 
little  parties.  I  was  on  the  top  of 
If  oni  Blanc!' 

The  ardent  wish  of  years  was  grati- 
fied; bnt  I  was  so  completely  ex- 
haasted,  that,  without  looking  roond 
ne,  I  fell  down  npon  the  snow,  and 
was  aaleep  in  an  instant.  I  neTer 
knew  the  chwrn  before  of  that  mys- 
terions  and  brief  repose,  which 
aacient  people  term  "forty  winks.*' 
Six  or  seven  minntes  of  dead  slumber 
was  enongfa  to  restore  the  balance  of 
my  ideas ;  and  when  Tairraz  awoke 
ne,  I  was  once  mom  perfectly  myself. 
And  now  I  entered  into  the  full  delight 
that  the  eonseionsness  of  onr  snocess 
bronght  with  it.  It  was  a  Utile  time 
before  I  oonld  look  at  anything 
steadily.  I  wanted  the  whole  pano- 
rama condensed  into  one  point ;  for, 
gasing  at  Geneva  and  the  Jara,  I 
thought  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
behind  me;  and  turning  round  to- 
wards them,  my  eye  immediately 
wandered  away  to  the  Oberland,  with 
its  hundred  peaks  glittering  in  the 
bright  morning  sun.  There  was  too 
much  to  see,  and  yet  not  enough :  I 
mean,  the  view  was  so  vast  that, 
whilst  every  point  and  valley  was  a 
matter  of  interest,  and  eagerly 
scanned,  yet  the  elevation  was  so 
great  that  all  detail  was  lost  What 
I  did  observe  I  will  endeavour  to 
render  account  of— not  as  a  tourist 
might  do,  who,  planting  himself  in 
imagination  on  the  Mont  Blanc  of 
Keller's  map  or  Auldjo's  plan,  puts 
down  all  the  poipts  that  he  considers 
might  be  visible,  but  just  as  they 
struck  me  with  an  average  traveller's 
notion  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, as  I  have  just  intimated,  that 
the  height  greatly  takes  away  from 
the  interest  of  the  view,  which  its 
expanse  scarcely  makes  amends  for. 
As  a  splendid  panorama,  the  sight 
from  the  Rigi  Kulm  is  more  attrac- 
tive. The  chequered  fields,  the  little 
steamer  plying  from  Lucerne  to 
Flnelya,  the  tiny  omnibuses  on  the 
lake-side  road  to  Art,  the  desolation 
of  Goldan,  and  the  section  of  the  fatal 
Bosaberg,  are  all  subjects  of  interest 
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and  much  admiration.  But  the  Rigi 
is  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  Mont  Blanc  is  over  fifteen 
thousand.  The  little  clustered  village, 
seen  from  the  Kulm,  becomes  a  mere 
whito  speck  from  the  crown  of  the 
monarch. 

The  morning  was  most  lovely; 
there  was  not  even  a  wreath  of  mist 
coming  up  from  the  valley.  One  of 
our  guides  had  been  up  nine  times, 
and  he  said  he  had  never  seen  such 
weather.  But  with  this  extreme 
clearness  of  atmosphere  there  was  a 
filmy  look  about  the  peaks,  merging 
into  a  perfect  haze  of  distance  in  the 
valleys.  All  the  great  points  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chamouni  —  the 
Buet,  the  Aiguille  Yerte,  the  Col  dn 
Bonhomme,  and  even  the  Bernese 
Alps  —  were  standing  forth  clear 
enough;  but  the  oth^  second-class 
mountains  were  mere  ridges.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  find  out  the 
Brevent  at  all,  and  many  of  the 
Aiguilles  were  sunk  and  merged  into 
the  landscape.  There  was  a  strange 
feeling  in  looking  down  npon  the 
summits  of  these  mountains,  which  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  know  only 
as  so  many  giants  of  the  horizon. 
The  other  hills  had  sunk  into  perfect 
insignificance,  or  rather  looked  pretty 
much  the  same  as  they  do  in  the 
relief  models  at  the  map  shops.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
with  the  Jura  beyond,  was  very 
clearly  defined ;  and  beyond  these 
again  were  the  faint  blue  hills  of 
Burgundy.  Turning  round  to  the 
south-east,  I  looked  down  on  the 
Jardin,  along  the  same  glacier  by 
which  the  visitor  to  the  Couvercle 
lets  his  eye  travel  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Right  away  over  the 
Col  du  G4ant  we  saw  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  very  clearly,  and  one  of 
the  guides  insisted  upon  pointing  out 
Milan  ;  but  I  could  not  acknowledge 
it.  I  was  altogether  more  interested 
in  finding  out  the  peaks  and  gorges 
comparatively  near  the  mountain, 
than  straining  my  eyes  after  remote 
matters  of  doubt.  Of  the  entire 
coup  cTonl  no  descriptive  power  can 
convey  the  slightest  notion.  Both 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Pyramids,  viewed 
from  below,  have  never  been  clearly 
pictured,  fh>m  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  by  which  proportion  conld 
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be  fixed.  From  the  same  cause,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  describe  the 
apparently  boundless  undulating  ex- 
panse of  jagged  snow-topped  peaks, 
that  stretchy  away  as  far  as  the 
horizon  on  all  sides  beneath  us. 
Where  eveiything  is  so  almost  incom- 
prehensible in  its  magnitude,  no  suffi- 
ciently graphic  comparison  can  be 
instituted. 

The  first  curiosity  satisfied,  we 
produced  our  stores,  and  collected 
together  on  the  hard  snow  to  dis- 
•cuss  them.  We  had  some  wine, 
and  a  cold  fowl  or  two,  a  small 
quantity  of  bread  and  cheese,  some 
chocolate  in  batons,  and  a  bag  of 
prunes,  which  latter  proved  of  great 
seryice  in  the  ascent.  One  of  these, 
rolled  about  in  the  mouth,  without 
being  eaten,  served  to  dispel  the 
diTuess  of  the  throat  and  palate, 
otherwise  so  distressing. 

The  rarefaction  of  the  air  was 
nothing  to  what  I  had  anticipated. 
We  had  heard  legends,  down  at 
Chamouni,  of  the  impossibility  of 
lighting  pipes  at  this  height;  but 
now  all  the  guides  were  smoking 
most  comfortably.  Our  faces  had  an 
odd  dark  appearance,  the  result  of 
'Congestion,  and  almost  approaching 
the  tint  I  had  noticed  in  persons 
attacked  by  Asiatic  cholera;  but 
this  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
sensation  of  fulness,  or  even  incon- 
venience. The  only  thing  that  dis- 
tressed me  was  the  entire  loss  of 
feeling  ill  my  right  hand,  on  which  I 
had  not  been  able  to  wear  one  of  the 
fnr  gloves,  from  the  bad  grasp  it 
allowed  to  my  pole.  Accordingly  it 
was  frost-bitten.  The  guides  evi- 
dently looked  upon  this  as  a  more 
serious  matter  than  I  did  myself,  and 
for  five  mlnntes  I  underwent  a  series 
of  ra^'  '*  operations  of  very 

viole  ifter  a  while  the 

J  went  away  ;  but 
L  my  little  finger 
|b,    and   on    the 
tt  becomes   very 
all  this  was  no- 
leceeded,  and  were 
dr,  without  hurt  or 
Dmit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Quch  inclined  to  cat, 
iifiairc   wa5    perfect 
^bottle  of  champagne 
be  drunk 


on  the  summit  was  considered  a 
finer  wine  than  had  ever  been  met 
with.  We  all  shook  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  laughed  at  such  small 
pleasantries  so  heartily  that  it  was 
quite  diverting;  and  a  rapid  pro- 
gramme of  toasts  went  round,  of 
which  the  most  warmly  drunk  was 
*^Her,*'  according  to  each  of  our 
separate  opinions  on  that  point.  We 
made  no  **  scientific  observations," — 
the  acute  and  honest  de  Saussure 
had  done  everything  that  was  wanted 
by  the  world  of  that  kind ;  and  those 
who  have  smce  worried  themselves 
during  the  ascent  about  '*  elevations*' 
and  temperatures,  have  added  nothing 
to  what  he  told  us  sixty  years  ago. 
But  we  had  beheld  all  the  wonders 
and  horrors  of  the  glacier  world  in 
their  wildest  features ;  we  had  gazed 
on  scenery  of  such  fantastic  yet  mag- 
nificent nature  as  we  might  not  hope 
to  see  again ;  we  had  laboured  with 
all  the  nerve  and  energy  we  could 
command  to  achieve  a  work  of  down- 
right unceasing  danger  and  difficulty, 
which  not  more  than  one-half  of  those 
who  try  are  able  to  accomplish,  and 
the  triumph  of  which  is,  even  now, 
shared  but  by  a  comparative  handful 
of  travellers :  and  we  had  succeeded ! 
Although  the  cold  was  by  no  means 
severe  when  the  air  was  still,  yet,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  the  lightest  puff 
of  wind  appeared  to  freeze  us;  and 
we  saw  the  guides  getting  theur  packs 
ready — they  were  very  light  now — 
and  preparing  to  descend.  Accord- 
ingly, we  left  the  summit  at  half-past 
nine,  having  been  there  exactly  half- 
an-hour.  We  learned  afterwards  that 
we  had  been  seen  from  Chamouni  by 
telescopes,  and  that  the  people  there 
had  fired  cannon  when  they  perceived 
us  on  the  summit :  but  these  we  did 
not  hear.  We  were  about  three  hours 
and  a  half  gettinj^  back  to  the  Grands 
Mulcts;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mur  de  la  Cdte,  (which  required 
the  same  caution  as  in  coming  up,) 
the  descent  was  a  matter  of  great 
amusement.  Sliding,  tumbling,  and 
staggering  about,  setting  all  the  zig- 
zags at  defiance,  and  making  direct 
short  cuts  from  one  to  the  other — sit- 
ting down  at  the  top  of  the  snow 
slopes,  and  launching  ourselves  off, 
feet  first,  until,  not  very  clever  at 
self-guidance,  we  turned  right  round 
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and  were  stopped  bj  our  own  heads : 
all  this  was  capital  fan.  The  guides 
managed  to  slide  down  very  deverly, 
keeping  their  feet.  They  leant  rather 
back,  steadying  themselves  with  their 
poles,  which  also  acted  as  a  drag,  by 
being  pressed  deeply  into  the  snow 
when  they  wished  to  stop,  and  so 
scudded  down  like  the  bottles  from 
the  Grands  Mulcts.  I  tried  this  plan 
once ;  but,  before  I  had  gone  a  dozen 
yards,  I  went  head-ovcr-heels,  and 
neariy  lost  my  baton ;  so  that  I  pre- 
ferred the  more  ignoble  but  equally 
exciting  mode  of  transit  first  alluded 
to. 

Although  our  return  to  the  Mulcts 
was  accomplished  in  about  half  the 
time  of  the  ascent,  yet  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  distance  we  had  tra- 
versed, now  that  my  attention  was 
not  so  much  taken  away  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scenery  and  situations. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  end  to  the 
monteis  which  divide  the  plateaux; 
and,  after  a  time,  as  we  descended, 
the  progress  became  very  trouble- 
some, for  the  snow  was  beginning  to 
thaw  In  the  sun,  and  we  went  up  to 
our  knees  at  every  step.  We  were 
now  not  together — little  parties  of 
three  or  four  dotting  the  glacier  above 
and  in  front  of  us.  Everybody  chose 
his  own  route,  and  glissaded,  or 
skated,  or  rolled  down,  according  to 
bis  fancy.  The  sun  was  very  bright 
and  warm — we  were  all  veiy  cheerihl 
and  merry ;  and,  although  I  had  not 
had  any  sleep  for  two  nights,  I  con- 
trived to  keep  up  tolerably  well  with 
the  foremost. 

At  one  o^clock  in  the  aflemoon  we 
got  back  to  our  old  bivouac  on  the 
Grands  Mulcts.  We  had  intended 
to  have  remained  here  some  little 
time,  but  the  heat  on  the  rock  was  so 
stifling  that  we  could  scarcely  support 
it ;  and  Tairraz  announced  that  the 
glacier  was  becoming  so  dangerous 
to  traverse,  from  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  that  even  now  it  wodd  be  a 
matter  of  some  risk  to  cross  it.  So 
we  hastily  finished  our  scraps  of  re- 
fireshment,  and  drank  our  last  bottle 
of  wine — out  of  a  stew-pan,  by  the 
way,  for  we  had  lost  our  leathern 
cups  in  our  evolutions  on  the  ice — 
and  then,  making  up  our  packs,  bade 
good-by  to  the  Grands  Mulets,  most 
probably  for  ever. 


In  five  minutes  we  found  that,  after 
all,  the  greatest  danger  of  the  under- 
taking was  to  come.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  had 
melted  into  perfect  sludge;  the  ice- 
cliffs  were  dripping  in  the  sun,  like 
the  well  at  Knaresborough :  every 
minute  the  bridges  over  the  crevices 
were  falling  in ;  and  we  sank  almost 
to  our  waists  in  the  thawing  snow  at 
every  step  we  took.  I  could  see  that 
the  guides  were  uneasy.  All  the 
ropes  came  out  agun,  and  we  were 
tied  together  in  parties  of  three,  about 
ten  feet  distant  from  one  another. 
And  now  all  the  woric  of  yesterday 
had  to  be  gone  over  a^ain,  with  much 
more  danger  attached  to  it.  From 
the  state  of  the  snow,  the  guides 
avowed  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  we  should  find  firm  standing 
on  any  arch  we  arrived  at,  or  ge 
through  it  at  once  into  some  firightful 
chasm.  They  sounded  every  bridge 
we  came  to  with  their  poles,  and  a 
shake  of  the  head  was  always  the  signal 
for  a  detour.  One  or  two  of  the  tracks 
by  which  we  had*  marched  up  yester- 
day had  now  disappeared  altogether, 
and  fresh  ones  had  to  be  cautiously 
selected.  We  had  one  tolerably  nar- 
row escape.  Tairraz,  who  preceded 
me,  had  jumped  over' a  crevice,  and 
upon  the  other  side  alighted  on  a 
mere  bracket  of  snow,  which  directly 
gave  way  beneath  him.  With  the 
squirrel-like  rapid  activity  of  the 
Chamouni  guides,  he  whirled  fiis 
baton  round  so  as  to  cross  the  crevice, 
which  was  not  very  broad  but  of  un- 
known depth,  transversely.  This 
saved  him,  but  the  shock  pulled  me 
off  my  legs.  Had  he  fallen,  I  must 
have  followed  him — since  we  were 
tied  together — and  the  guide  would 
have  been  dragged  after  me.  I  was 
more  startled  by  this  little  accident 
than  by  any  other  occurrence  during 
the  jom-ney. 

At  length,  after  much  anxiety,  we 
came  to  the  moraine  of  the  glacier, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself 
standing  upon  a  block  of  hard  granite, 
for  I  honestly  believe  that  our  lives 
had  not  been  worth  a  penny's  pur- 
chase ever  since  we  left  the  Grands 
Mulets.  Wo  had  a  long  rest  at  the 
Pierre  k  TEchelle,  where  we  deposited 
our  ladder  for  the  next  aspirants,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  everything  else^ 
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were  content  with  a  little  water  for 
refreshment.  The  cords  were  now 
ontied,  and  we  went  on  as  we  pleased ; 
bat  I  ordered  Jean  Carrier  to  go 
ahead,  and  tell  his  pretty  sweetheart 
at  the  Pavilion  des  Pelerins  that  we 
should  make  all  the  party  drink  her 
health  there— a  promise  I  had  given 
a  day  or  two  previonsly  —  and  he 
started  off  like  a  chamois.  Jean 
Tairraz  was  sent  forward  to  bespeak 
some  milk  for  ns  at  the  Chalet  de  la 
Para,  and  then  we  took  our  time; 
and,  once  more  npon  solid  trustworthy 
ground,  began  the  last  descent.  Some 
mules  were  waiting  at  the  Chalet, 
but  the  road  was  so  exceedingly 
steep  and  tortnons  that  I  preferred 
my  own  legs ;  and  by  five  o'clock  we 
had  come  down  the  pine  wood,  and 
found  ourselves  at  the  little  cabin, 
with  Julie,  all  brightness  and  blnshes, 
busying  about  to  receive  us. 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
come  thus  far  to  meet  us ;  and,  what 
with  the  friends  and  families  of  the 
guides,  we  now  formed  a  very  large 
party  indeed.     It  was  here  humbly 
suggested  that  we  should  mount  our 
mules,  to  reuder  our  entry  into  Cha- 
monni  as  imposing  as  possible;  so 
after  the  men  had  drunk  with  their 
friends,  and  with  one  another,  and 
indeed  with  everybody,  we  formed 
into  our  order  of  march  across  the 
fields  between  the  two  villages.    First 
went  the  two  Tairraz,  Balmat,  and 
Carrier,  with  their  ice-axes,  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  party,  and  specially  at- 
tached to  us;  then  we  came  on  our 
mules ;  after  us  walked  the  body  of 
the  guides,  with  such  of  their  families 
as  had  come  to  meet  them,  and  little 
hoy 8  and  girls,  so  ,  .       ,'    o  carry  their 
batons   and  appear  to  belong  to  the 
procession;  and,  /inaJJy,  the  porters 
and  volunteers   with  the  knapsacks 
brought  up   the  rear.      And  so  we 
went  merrily  through  the  fields  that 
border  the  Arve,  in  the  bright  after- 
noon   suttlhriit     fiv-v. ;„:..,-    i::.. 
quc( 
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Royal,  and  the  garden  and  conrt* 
yard  of  the  Hdtel  de  Londres.  The 
whole  population  was  in  the  streets, 
and  on  the  bridge ;  the  ladies  at  the 
hotels  waving  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  men  cheering ;  and  a  harpist 
and  a  violin  player  now  joined  the 
cortkge.  When  we  got  into  the  court 
of  our  hotel,  M.  Edouard  Tairraz  had 
dressed  a  little  table  with  some  beau- 
tiful bouquets  and  wax  candles,  until 
it  looked  uncommonly  like  an  altar, 
but  for  the  half-dozen  of  champagne 
that  formed  a  portion  of  its  orna- 
ments ;  and  here  we  were  invited  to 
drink  with  him,  and  be  gazed  at,  and 
have  our  hands  shaken  by  everybody. 
One  or  two  enthusiastic  tourists  ex- 
pected me  there  and  then  to  tell 
them  all  about  it ;  but  the  crowd  was 
now  so  great,  and  the  guns  so  noisy, 
and  the  heat  and  dust  so  oppressive, 
coupled  with  the  state  of  excitement 
in  which  we  all  were,  that  I  was  not 
sorry  to  get  away  and  hide  in  a  com- 
fortable warm  bath  which  our  worthy 
host  had  prepared  already.  This, 
with  an  entire  change  of  clothes,  and 
a  quiet  comfortable  dinner,  put  me 
all  right  again ;  and  at  night, 
when  I  was  standing  in  the  balcony 
of  my  chamber  window,  looking  at 
the  twinkling  pine  illuminations  on 
the  bridge,  and  watching  the  last, 
glow  of  sunset  once  more  disappear 
from  the  summit  of  the  grand  old 
mountain  king,  I  could  hardly  per- 
suade myself  that  the  whole  affair 
had  not  been  a  wonderful  dream. 

I  did  not  sleep  very  well  when  I 
went  to  bed.  I  was  tumbling  down 
precipices  all  night  long,  and  so 
feverish  that  I  drank  off  the  entire 
contents  of  a  large  water  jug  before 
morning.  My  face,  in  addition,  gave 
me  some  pain  where  the  sun  had 
caught  it,  otherwise  I  was  perfectly 
well — sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to  get  up 
tolerably  early  the  next  day,  and  ac- 
company a  friend  on  foot  to  Montau- 
vert.  In  the  evening  we  gave  the 
-^ aides  a  supper  in  the  hotel  garden. 
I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  ;  and 
what  with  toasts,  and  speeches,  and 
BOBgs,  excellent  fare  and  a  warm- 
hearted company,  the  moon  was  once 
in  ore  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
before  we  parted.  I  know  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  remembrance  of 
that  happy  eveulng  passes  away  from 
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tiiose,  between  whom  and  oorselves 
8Qch  an  honest  friendship  had  grown 
op  as  only  fellow-laboariDg  in  diffi- 
cnlty  and  danger  can  establish. 


The  undertaking  so  long  antici- 
pated is  all  over,  and  I  am  sitting  in 
a  little  top-bedroom  of  the  Conronne 
at  Geneva,  and  settling  the  expenses 
with  Jean  Tairraz.  The  sunset,  the 
glaciers,  and  the  Mar  de  la  C6te,  have 
come  down  to  a  matter  of  ^^  little 
bills."  He  first  gives  me  the  hotel 
mooonnt  after  the  ascent.  It  is  as  fol- 
lews: — 


Nan  Na  2. 

108  Bottlei  lost, 
18  BraakfiutB  to  Guides, 
18  Sappen  to  do.,     . 

6  Botttet  London  Porter, 


Fimnca.  Geute. 
50 

22      50 
36 
18 


126      50 


So  it  will  be  seen  our  racing  with  the 
bottles  was  not  without  some  of  the 
expense  attached  to  that  sport  in 
general.  Bat  it  was  better  to  throw 
them  away  than  to  fatigne  the  men 
with  the  thankless  task  of  carrying 
them  down  again.  They  were  charged 
at  a  high  rate,  as  everything  else  is  at 
<3hamooni;  becaose,  it  most  be  re- 
membered, in  such  a  wild  secluded 
place  the  transport  becomes  very  ex- 
penttve. 


I  next  receive  his  own  account :  — 

NOTK  No.  S. 

Vnom.  Crats. 

16  Giudefl,     .        . 

1600 

18  Porters,     . 

108 

3  Mules,         .        . 

18 

The  Boy, 

4 

1  Lantern  broken, 

1      75 

Milk  St  the  Chalet, 

1      50 

Extra  pay  to  porters^ 

6 

Expenses  due  to  Julie  at  the 

ravilion  des  Pelerins, 

16 

Nails  for  shoes. 

2 

1755      25 

Adding  tiiese  together,  we  make — 

Franci.  CwU, 
ProTisions  for  ascent,       .        456 
Subsequent  expenses,       .        126      50 
Tainai*  guides*  aeconnt^  .      1755      25 


Total, 


2337      75 


This  divided  by  four— the  number 
of  tourists — gives  about  584  francs 
each.  Had  I  gone  up  alone,  of  course 
the  expense  would  have  been  greater. 

Not  without  vivid  recollections  of  a 
delightful  and  wondrous  journey,  thus 
safely  and  happily  accomplished,  and 
of  the  excellent  humour  and  courteous 
attention  of  my  companions — with  a 
recommendation,  to  all  whose  time 
and  constitution  will  permit,  to  make 
the  same  excursion,  is  this  plain  nar- 
rative concluded. 

Albbbt  Smith. 


THC  BUBAL  SUPBBSTITIONS  OF  WBSTEBK  FBANCB. 


Thx  last  traces  of  that  picturesque 
and  fascinating  class  of  superstitions 
whose  home,  remote  from  cities,  must 
be  sought  in  forest  glades  and  amidst 
mountain  peaks,  on  the  desolate 
moor  and  along  the  lonesome  fen, 
among  the  mists  of  ocean  and  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mine,  are  fast  receding 
and  disappearing  before  the  height- 
ened civilisation  and  prodigious  me- 
chanical progress  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Disappearing,  but  not  wholly 
nnregretted.  Here  and  there,  some 
lover  of  these  lingering  relics  of  a  leas 
enlightened  day  uplifts  voice  and  pen 


against  the  unsparing  sacrifice  of  the 
romantic  and  ideal  to  the  material 
and  usefhL  He  may  not  deprecate, 
he  cannot  check,  the  consequences  of 
that  inevitable  fusion  of  country  and 
town,  which  steam,  the  press,  mili- 
tary conscription,  and  other  minor 
causes  are  surely  and  rapidly  effecting 
throughout  Central  Europe.  He 
plainly  sees  that  when  the  newspaper 
reaches  the  remotest  hamlet,  and 
politics  supply  materials  for  the  even- 
ing gossip  round  the  farm-house 
faggot,  the  supernatural  has  lost  its 
hold  on  the  peasant's  imagination^ 
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and  he  not  nnnatnrallj  desires  to 
preserve  some  record  of  traditions  and 
beliefs  now  eyidentlj  upon  the  eve  of 
final  departure.  The  amiable  author 
of  Un  PhiloBophe  sous  lee  Toits^  is 
one  of  these,  who  witnesses  this  de- 
parture with  no  good  will,  and  who 
has  applied  himself  to  chronicle  the 
superstitions  of  that  race  of  peasantry 
which  he  believes  to  be  in  process  of 
extinction,  and  about  to  be  replaced 
by  men  of  a  totally  different  stamp. 
In  his  double  capacity  of  antiquarian 
and  romance-writer,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  his  wish  to  preserve  some 
memento  of  those  superstitions  fan- 
cies, which  only  yesterday  were  pre- 
valent in  the  wilder  districts  of 
France.  He  has  selected  the  western 
provinces — Normandy,  Picardy,  La 
Vendue,  and  especially  his  native 
hod  of  Brittany;  and  he  has  brought 
to  the  task  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  people,  a  fair 
share  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  a 
keen  perception  of  natural  beauties, 
and  the  simple  graceful  style  for 
which  he  is  dutinguished.  *^  He  has 
chosen  in  his  memory,"  he  says  in  his 
preface,  "  the  scenes,  places,  and  per- 
sons which  seemed  to  him  most  vividly 
to  reflect  the  artless  fancies  of  the 

East.  The  six  pastorals  m  which  he 
as  grouped  these  last  aspects  of 
rustic  life,  are  like  six  landscapes 
studied  by  the  setting  sunlight  of 
popular  poetry;  in  them  will  bo 
round  all  the  fantastic  world  created 
by  that  muse  of  the  fields  and  forests, 
who,  after  all,  has  merely  translated, 
in  a  childish  mythology,  the  eternal 
aspirations  of  humanity  itself.  For 
to  what  do  our  dreams  invariably 
aspire  ?  To  overstep  the  limits  of  the 
real ;  to  achieve  happiness  on  earth; 
to  live  beyond  the  tomb;  to  under- 
stand the  marvellons  creation  in  the 
midst  of  which  GU)d  has  placed  us. 
'  these  instincts  has  crea- 
3,  fairies,  elves,  and  all 
atnral  beings  which  have 
:he  barriers  between  fact 
;  the  second  has  given 
relief  in  hidden  treasures, 
,  in  marvellous  gifts  ;  the 
roken  the  gates  of  death, 
ed  immortality  palpable, 
an  appearance  to  departed 
l^ast  has  established  a 
JHjsnd    between   us    and 


[Jan. 


nature;  has  sought  a  meanmg  in  the 
cry  of  a  bird,  m  the  sound  of  the 
wind ;  has  interpreted  every  murmur 
of  the  heavens,  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  waters.  Thus  has  popular 
imagination  placed  man  in  the  centre 
of  an  invisible  world,  which  alter- 
nately aids  and  menaces  him.  It  is 
in  this  world,  in  which  the  peasant 
alone  has  preserved  a  belief,  that  we 
have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  him.'' 
In  three  short  and  admirably  skilful 
tales,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  thai 
ever  proceeded  from  her  pen,  and  to 
which,  on  former  occasions,  we  have 
laudatorily  alluded,  George  Sand 
has  displayed — doubtless  somewhat 
idealised,  but  still  with  admirable 
truth  to  nature—the  sentimental  side 
of  French  rural  life.  M.  Souvestre 
has  sketched  its  fantastic  aspects. 
His  delineations  have  the  great  merit 
of  convincing  the  reader  that  they  are 
the  result  of  personal  knowledge  and 
observation.  They  are  evidently 
sketches  from  nature  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  nature's  ardent  lovers — not 
cold  copies,  or  laboured  compilations. 
Besides  the  exposition  of  popular  su- 
perstitions, they  comprise  curious  and 
charming  glimpses  of  country  life  in 
remote  parts  of  France ;  of  customs, 
scenes,  and  occupations,  of  which  we 
previously  had  no  knowledge.  By 
English  readers,  and,  we  suspect,  by 
the  great  majority  of  French  ones, 
the  page  thus  presented  will  be  found 
as  full  of  novelty  as  it  undeniably  is 
of  variety  and  interest. 

M.  Souvestre  has  cast  his  reminis- 
cences into  the  form  of  eight  detached 
narratives,  of  which  two  or  three 
have  almost  enough  of  plot  to  entitle 
them  to  be  styled  tales,  whilst  all 
comprise  more  or  less  of  incident. 
Normandy,  Picardy,  La  Vend^,  are 
each  the  scene  of  one  of  these 
sketches,  the  other  five  are  taken 
upon  the  soil  of  Brittany.  Passing 
over  the  first  two,  which  are  amongst 
the  least  interesting,  our  attention  la 
arrested  by  the  third,  a  Breton  story 
entitled  Les  Bryerons  et  les  Saulniers, 
The  Bryerons  are  turf-cutters.  To 
the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  is 
a  vast  bed  of  turf,  more  than  twenty 
leagues  in  circumference,  known  as 
La  Grande  Bryere^  and  compared  by 
M.  Souvestre  to  a  desert  of  calcined 
sponge,  continually  overhung  by  a  fetid 
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keayj  fog.  In  spite  of  its  unpromis- 
ing aspect,  the  Bryere  affords  the 
ddef  means  of  snheistence  to  eleven 
parishes  of  tnrf-catters.  It  and  the 
saltpans  are  the  principal  resources  of 
vhat  may  be  termed  Brittany  Proper, 
die  tract  of  country  to  the  left  of  the 
SUbm  or  "  rid^  *' — a  name  given  to 
a  long  hill  which  separates  mm  the 
rest  of  Brittany  the  territory  com- 
prised between  the  month  of  the  Loire 
and  that  of  the  Yilaine.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  district  are  the  descen- 
dants of  a  colony  of  Northmen,  who 
disembarked  there  in  the  fifth  centnry, 
and  have  now  amalgamated  with  their 
neighbours.  '^  Their  families  have 
augmented  into  parishes,  of  which  al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  bear  the  same 
patronymic,  and  are  distinguished 
only  by  nicknames.  It  is  in  the  Bryhre 
eq>ecially,  and  in  the  salt  districts,  that 
the  physiognomy  of  the  foreign  race 
k  conspicuous.  There  the  old  sea- 
rovers  have  preserved  somewhat  of 
their  adventurous  disposition.  The 
snmmer  over,  yon  see  them  embark 
upon  their  yWeottx,*  or  set  out  with 
their  mules — those  to  sell  turf  at 
Nantes,  La  Rochelle,  Bordeaux; 
these  to  barter  their  salt  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  West.  For  the 
most  part  the  wife  accompanies  her 
husband.  Mounted  upon  the  best 
mule,  which  marches  first,  adorned 
with  variegated  tufts,  and  with  the 
string  of  bells  that  guides  the  caravan, 
she  spins  or  koits  wool,  the  produce 
of  the  farms  of  Brittany  and  La 
Yend^ ;  whilst  the  saulnier  (salt- 
maker^  follows,  singing  some  old 
canticle."  In  company  with  one  of 
these  caravans,  M.  Souvestre  once 
made  an  excursion.  Towards  the 
close  of  a  long  day's  ride  on  muleback, 
observing  the  gaulmer'i  wife  to  cut 
across  the  Bryhre^  he  followed  her, 
expecting  thereby  to  abridge  his  jour- 
ney. Inexperienced  in  the  intricacies 
and  dangers  of  the  way,  he  not  only 
prolonged  it,  but  incurred  considerable 
danger.  *•*•  I  forced  my  mule  into  a  trot« 
in  order  to  overtake  Jeanne.  Unfor- 
tunately this  was  less  easy  than  I 
had  supposed.  Every  moment  I 
came  upon  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  ride  round,  or 
npon  turf-cuttings    intersecting   the 


path.  Darkness,  too,  came  on  apace, 
and,  by  a  singular  contrast,  seemed 
denser  in  the  firyere  than  at  a  few 
hundred  paces  off.  Whilst  in  my 
front  several  islands  stood  out  from 
the  bog,  so  vividly  illumined  by  the 
setting  sun  that  their  smallest  details 
were  distinguishable,  the  sort  of  val- 
ley I  was  following  was  plunged  in 
deep  gloom.  It  even  seemed  to  me 
as  if  a  cloud  of  smoke  mingled  with 
the  shadows  of  night ;  acrid  fumes 
penetrated  my  throat ;  my  breathing 
became  more  difficult ;  the  air  grew 
burning  hot.  Soon  my  mule  got  visi- 
bly uneasy :  she  danced  upon  her 
hind  legs,  and  snorted  as  if  in  agony ; 
at  last  she  turned  short  round,  and 
would  have  retraced  her  steps,  but 
doubtless  encounteiing  the  same  in- 
visible obstacle,  she  sprang  wildly 
aside  and  back  again,  and  then,  as  if 
frantic  with  violent  pain,  began  to 
gallop  hither  and  thither,  neighing 
loudly.  I  made  fruitless  efforts  to 
roaster  her.  Restive  to  bit  and 
spur,  she  would  stop  short  for  a  mo- 
ment, rear  up,  and  then  set  off  again 
more  madly  than  before.  Compelled 
to  bend  forward  upon  my  saddle, 
I  at  last  perceived  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  covered  with  white 
ashes,  from  which  a  slight  smoke 
arose.  At  every  step,  the  mule's 
hoofs  sank  deep  in  the  burning  soil : 
she  hastily  plucked  them  out,  and  in 
so  doing  raised  a  shower  of  sparks. 
I  now  remembered  to  have  heard 
that  the  embers  from  a  smoker's  pipe 
sometimes  sufficed  ta  set  fire  to  the 
turf-bed,  and  to  cause  a  conflagra- 
tion whose  smoulderbg  intensity  set 
at  naught  all  the  Bryiron^s  efforts  for 
Its  extinction,  which  the  winter  rains 
alone  suffice  to  accomplish.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  I  was  caught  in  one  of 
these  latent  fires,  whence  the  darkness 
of  the  night  rendered  it  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  me  to  discover  means  of 
escape.  Seriously  alarmed,  I  was 
about  to  utter  a  cry  of  distress,  when 
I  heard  the  voices  of  Michael  and  the 
saltmaker,  whom  the  windings  of  the 
path  had  brought  near,  and  who  had 
just  perceived  me.  In  an  Instant  my 
danger  was  apparent  to  them  both  : 
hurrying  towso^s  me,  they  stopped  at 
a  short  distance  and  called  to  me  to 
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join  them.  I  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  force  the  mole  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection; bnt  on  reaching  a  narrow 
dingj  pool  which  alone  separated  me 
from  them,  the  beast  refused  to  cross 
it  I  was  bnt  at  twenty  paces  from 
the  two  peasants,  who  continned 
shouting  ^  This  waj  I  *  bnt  I  conld 
not  indnce  my  nnmly  animal  to  ad- 
Tance.  Soon  I  felt  her  gathering  her- 
self op  and  preparing  to  resnme  her 
mad  gallop  towards  the  burning  turf, 
when  Pierre  Louis,  after  having  in 
vain  coaxed  and  called  her  by  her 
name,  seized  a  long  pole  which  the 
Bryenm  carried  in  his  hand,  plunged 
one  end  of  it  in  the  pool,  took  a 
iq)ring,  propping  himself  with  the 
other  end,  and  alighted  upon  the 
crupper  of  the  mule.  Then  passing 
his  arms  under  mine,  he  seized  the 
bridle,  applied  his  heels  to  the  mule's 
flanks,  and,  uttering  familiar  cries, 
tooed  her  to  plunge  into  the  ravine. 

^'Scarcely  had  the  beast  felt  the 
freshness  of  the  water  when  she 
paused  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief. 
Her  neck  was  white  with  sweat,  and 
her  whole  frame  quivered.  Pierre 
Louis  leaned  fbrwai^. 

"  '  There,  there,  Belotte,'  said  he, 
caressing  her  with  hand  and  voice; 
**tis  nothing,  my  girl;  a  foot-bath 
will  soon  cure  you.* 

'*  Without  much  difficulty  the  mule 
walked  out  of  the  pool.  I  dismount- 
ed, and  turned  towards  the  tract  of 
burning  turf.  At  the  short  distance 
at  which  we  now  were  from  it,  a  thin 
whitish  smoke,  rendered  more  visible 
by  the  darkness,  alone  indicated  the 
conflagration.  Michael  told  me  that 
happily  these  accidents  were  of  toler- 
ably rare  occurrence,  and  that  the  fre- 
quent rains  brought  by  the  south-west 
wind  usually  prevented  the  spread  of 
the  evil.  There  was  upon  record,  how- 
ever, a  terrible  conflagration,  which  h  ad 
insensibly  extended  over  several  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  and  had  threatened  to 
invade  the  entire  plain.  It  had  been 
found  necessary  to  ring  the  bells  In 
the  eleven  parishes  bothering  on  the 
bog,  for  a  genend  muster  of  all  who 
were  able  to  handle  pick  or  spade ; 
and  a  ditch,  a  league  in  length,  had 
been  cut  round  the  burning  tract  of 
turf.  The  pool  I  had  just  crossed 
had  formed  part  of  the  ditch.  Whilst 
speaking,  the  Bry$ron  tried  to  pull 


out  the  pole  which  Pierre  Louis  had 
left  sticking  in  the  turfy  bed  of  the 
ravine ;  but  it  resisted  all  his  efforts, 
and  I  had  to  help  him. 

^^  ^  Monsieur  sees  that  the  Brykre 
loves  to  keep  what  it  holds,'  said 
Michael  smiling;  *if  my  pole  were 
left  there  a  few  days  it  would  totally 
disappear.  Nothing  here  is  as  else- 
where. There  is  something  going  on 
under  ground.  Cut  away  the  turf  as 
much  as  we  may,  it  alwcys  preserves 
the  same  level.  In  proportion  as  we 
lower  it  the  Bryhre  rises.' 

^*  I  asked  if  any  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  was  oorrent  in  the 
country. 

''  ^Pardieul  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet,'  mterrupted  the  salt- 
maker,  laugfainff;  'the  gentleman 
has  not  heard  the  story?  It  seems 
that  in  old  times  the  Brykre  had,  as 
one  may  say,  a  ground-floor  and  a 
cellar.  The  whole  belonged  to  the 
Kourigam  and  to  the  family  of  Japhet, 
and  each  in  their  turn  dwelt  above  or 
below.  But  at  last  the  men  took 
advantage  of  the  time  when  they 
occupied  the  best  part  of  the  habita- 
tion, to  wall  up  their  neighbours  in 
the  cellar,  where  they  have  ever  since 
remained,  except  VU  Little  Charcoal^ 
burner^  who  escaped  by  the  chimn^ 
and  has  become  our  evil  spirit.  If 
the  Bryere  rises,  it  is  because  the 
Kourigans  raise  it  in  their  endeavours 
to  regain  the  ground  floor;  and  if 
poles  sink  down,  it  is  because  they 
seize  upon  everything  that  is  thrust 
into  the  soil.' 

'^  I  had  more  than  once  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  how  much  the 
imagination  of  these  highway  wan- 
derers inclines  to  the  marvellous. 
Abandoned  to  all  the  illusions  to 
which  ignorance  and  desire  can  give 
rise,  they  pursue  their  lonely  path  in 
constant  observation  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  of  the  stillness  and 
murmurs  of  nature.  IJttle  by  little 
the  fascination  of  solitude  troubles 
them ;  they  feel  their  reason  vacillate, 
and  a  thousand  confused  images  form 
themselves  in  the  darkness.  Rocked 
by  the  slow  pace  of  the  mules,  lulled 
by  the  monotonous  melody  of  theur 
bells,  they  behold  the  trees  scud  by 
them  like  phantoms;  the  wind,  whist- 
ling amongst  the  rocks,  is  a  voice 
that  calls  to  them;  the  rippling  of 
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waters  is  the  lamentatioii  of  the 
departed.  All  the  incidents  of  dark- 
ness are  transformed  into  startling 
mysteries.  An  imaginary  world 
gndaally  sabstltntes  itself  for  the 
real  world ;  they  perceive  ^at  which 
they  have  imagined,  they  hear  things 
which  others  have  told  them  they 
had  h^ud.  In  vain  do  they  seek  in 
their  travelling-flask  the  confidence 
and  lucid  perception  which  escapes 
them ;  each  dram  of  q)irits  evokes  a 
fresh  swarm  of  visicms,  until  at  last, 
bewildered  by  intoxication,  they  slip 
from  the  back  of  their  mule  and  fall 
asleep  upon  the  turf  of  some  cross- 
road. There,  continuing  their  journey 
in  their  slumbers,  they  pass  at  once 
from  reality  to  fiction.  Then  it  is 
that  the  muleteers  who  cross  the 
aandy  shores  of  Normandy  encounter, 
in  their  dreams,  the  M<nne  Trampeur^ 
seated  on  the  stones  of  the  road,  with 
his  seductive  piles  of  gold,  and  his 
cards  that  always  win,  offering  to 
gamble  with  the  passer-by  for  his 
soul ;  then  do  they  meet  the  Muk  of 
Misguidance,  which  suffers  itself  to  be 
mounted  by  the  first  comer  and  forth- 
with disappears  with  him  for  ever; 
and  then  it  is  that  they  hear  .the  Beii 
of  Perdition^  tinkling  across  the  waves 
and  luring  travellers  into  the  abyss. 
The  saltmakers  of  the  Loire  are  not 
more  exempt  than  those  of  the 
department  of  the  Manche  from  these 
deceitful  hallucinations.^* 

This  last  paragraph  is  an  ingenious 
attempt  minutely  to  define  and  trace 
the  origin  and  growth  of  many  of  the 
superstitions  current  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  Western  France,  and 
which  it  is  the  object  of  M.  Souvestre 
to  exhibit  and  illustrate.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  brandy  flask  does  not 
tend  to  heighten  the  poetry  of  these 
delusions,  although  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  frequent  agency  in  fostering 
them.  But  the  juxta-position  of  the 
fantastic  and  the  qiirituous  inevitably 
excites  a  smile.  One  cannot  help 
oontrasting  the  fanciful  commence- 
ment and  terribly  prosaic  termina- 
tion of  these  long  and  solitary  jour- 
neys of  the  Norman  and  Breton 
salt-carriers.  They  begin  by  a  sort 
of  Ossianic  reverie ;  darkness  sur- 
rounds them,  voices  murmur  in 
the  waters,  visions  flit  b^ore  theh* 
half- closed  eyes,  they  are  environed 


by  an  imaginary  world — when  sud- 
denly they  have  recourse  to  cognac, 
tumble  off  their  mules  and  subside 
mto  a  snooae.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fidelity,  In  numerous  instances,  of 
the  latter  of  these  two  pictures.  It 
is  praiseworthy,  however,  of  M.  Sou- 
vestre, that  whilst  displaying  the 
attractive  features  of  French  peasant 
character,  he  does  not  too  completely 
subdue  the  coarse  traits.  And  in  this 
respect  he  perhaps  deserves  the  pre- 
ference over  (reorge  Sand,  who,  in 
her  rural  tales,  has  occasionally  given 
her  peasantry  a  shade  more  of  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  than  is  altogether 
consistent  with  nature.  This  im- 
pression Is  certainly  rare,  and  so 
fleeting  as  in  no  way  to  impair  the 
charm  of  such  graceful  tales  as  Fran- 
cois le  Champi  and  La  Petite  Fadette. 
Although  somewhat  drawn  out, 
thei'e  is  a  wild  interest  in  Le»  Bryirom 
et  lee  Saulmers,  which  is  based  on  the 
superstition  of  the  Black  Kourigan,  or 
Little  Charcoal-burner^  a  sort  of  Bre- 
ton brownie,  personifying  misfortune, 
and  whose  appearance  is  considered 
of  fatal,  or  at  least  disastrous  omen. 
The  tone  and  sequd  of  the  story  are 
melancholy ;  and  such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  all  but  one  of  M.  Souvestre's 
pastorab,  tales,  reminiscences,  or  by 
whatsoever  other  name  they  may 
most  appropriately  be  called.  The 
next  in  order  of  index  is  entitled  Xa 
Chasse  aux  Trisars— The  Hunt  af- 
ter Treasures — another  picture  of  the 
superstitions  and  peasant  life  of  Brit- 
tany, but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
that  province,  near  its  inland  fron- 
tier. The  divining-rod  figures  in 
this  chapter,  which  comprises  some 
French  village  and  cottage  sketches, 
cleverly  drawn,  and  brightly  coloured, 
and  terminates  very  tragically.  It 
opens  with  a  curious  Arab  tradi- 
tion, which,  having  been  brought 
across  the  Pyrenees,  according  to 
M.  Souvestre,  by  shepherds  and 
smugglers,  is  still  current  in  the 
French  Basque  country.  **  Whilst 
leading  their  flodu  along  the  banks 
of  the  gaves,  or  mountain  streams, 
the  peasants  still  relate  that,  long 
before  Julius  Casar,  there  existed  a 
bronche,  or  sorcerer,  who  ascended 
into  the  air  on  a  dragon  that  he 
had  subdued,  and  thus  arrived  at 
the  rock  on  which  slept  Debruoj  the 
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genius  of  evil.  Sarronnding  him  nine 
times  with  a  magic  chain,  he  forced 
him  to  make  known  to  him  the  king 
of  talismans,  which  gives  pleasure, 
wealth,  and  power.  DArva  declared 
to  the  sorcerer  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
everything  upon  earth,  he  most  make 
himself  master  of  the  saffrKm-ydhw 
fly^  which  showed  itself  nightly  in  a 
certain  pass  of  the  Pyrenees.  To 
catch  this  fly  he  mnst  make  a  net  of 
those  hairs  nearest  the  brain,  and  dip 
the  net  in  sweat  and  blood.  The 
bronche  did  as  he  was  advised,  and 
soon  the  saffron-yellow  fly  appesu'ed 
to  him.  For  seven  days  and  nights 
he  followed  it  over  rock  and  ravine, 
through  thicket  and  torrent,  leaving 
upon  his  way  as  many  fragments  of 
his  clothes  and  flesh  as  sheep,  before 
shearing-time,  leave  locks  of  wool 
npon  the  brambles ;  at  last  he  saw  it 
settle  npon  the  hnt  of  a  shepherd  who 
was  away  in  the  pastures.  In  vain 
did  he  endeavour  to  get  at  the  fly ;  all 
his  efforts  were  insufficient  to  drive 
it  from  the  roof.  As  a  last  resource, 
and  having  made  sure  that  none  could 
see  him,  he  set  fire  to  the  hnt,  and 
the  sc^ffron-yeUow  fly  flew  away.  The 
bronche  followed  it  to  a  meadow, 
where  it  alighted  upon  a  tuft  of  fennel. 
Unable  to  approach  a  plant  which  is 
the  enemy  of  sorcerers^  he  remained 
some  distance  off,  until  a  young  pea- 
sant,  who  was  taking  care  of  horses  in 
the  pastures,  perceived  the  fly,  and 
caught  it  in  his  cap.  The  bronche^ 
now  quite  frantic,  ran  after  the  child, 
struck  him  with  his  stick,  and  killed 
him  ;  but  just  as  he  seized  the  saffron- 
yellow  fly,  it  stung  him,  and  rendered 
him  sad  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Bicher  than  the  fairies  of  the  gaves, 
he  fell  into  the  same  languor  that 
afflicts  those  whose  enemies  have  re- 
commended them  to  St  Seguayrius,* 
and  he  died  a  lingering  death,  as  if 
the  main  root  of  his  heart  had  been 
cu/.**  Tradition  says  nothing  further 
of  the  saffron-yellow  fly ;  but  M.  Sou- 
vestre,  regarding  it  as  an  allegory,  be- 
holds men  constantly  engaged  in  its 
pursuit;  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  with 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  in  the  Bahamas, 
digging  after  pirates^  buried  hoards, 
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in  the  rocks  and  rivers  of  California, 
and  nearer  home,  amidst  the  crumbling 
ruins  and  vaulted  foundations  of 
European  castles  and  convents. 
^^  Science  herself,  in  her  austere  re- 
treats, lent  an  ear  to  the  buzzing  of 
the  saffron-yeUow  fly,  and  forgot  her- 
self, ror  centuries,  in  quest  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.^*  These  and 
other  reflections  are  suggested  to 
this  agreeable  and  intelligent  French 
writer  by  his  approach  to  the  market- 
town  of  St  Cosme,  on  the  road  to  Le 
Mans.  A  mound  near  St  Cosme, 
known  in  history  as  the  Motte  (mount) 
dYg^  has  long  been  reputed  to  con- 
tain immense  treasures.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  English  con- 
structed a  fort  upon  it,  which  they 
held  until  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
signed  in  1360,  by  which  Edward 
lU.  of  England  renounced  his  claim 
to  the  French  crown.  According  to 
the  tradition,  the  English,  before 
evacuating  the  place,  buried  a  quan- 
tity of  treasure  which  they  dared  not 
take  with  them,  but  of  which  they 
hoped  to  regain  possession  when  an- 
other war  should  break  out.  Not  a 
very  probable  story,  considering  that 
their  retreat  was  in  virtue  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  consequently  unmo- 
lested. The  tale,  however,  was  logi- 
cal enough  to  satbfy  many,  for  the 
Motte  (TYgi,  better  known  in  modem 
times  as  Mount  Jallu,  has  been  the 
scene  of  repeated  excavations  and 
researches.  Of  the  principal  of 
these,  M.  Souvestre  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count. "The  first  indication,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  precious  deposit,  was 
a  copper  plate  found  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words:  TTiesaurus  est  in  Monte 
SalutiSy  prope  Comttm,  Doubtless  a 
knowledge  had  been  obtained  of  this 
in  Louis  XIII.'s  tune,  for  under  his 
reign  the  regiment  of  Maine  was  set 
to  dig  up  Mount  Jallu.  In  1735,  the 
Duke  de  Chevreuse  authorised  fresh 
researches,  which  proved  as  fruitless 
as  the  preceding  ones.  After  these 
two  failures,  the  hill  had  a  long  re- 
spite. A  parchment  found  at  Paris 
in  1825,  on  the  demolition  of  an  old 
church,  again  drew  attention  to  the 
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Motte  d'Yg^.  A  company  of  share- 
holders was  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  once  more  mmmaging  the  deceitful 
monntain.  All  they  accomplished 
was  the  interment  of  their  capital. 
Towards  the  same  period,  the  English, 
who  had  already,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  diumed  a  right  of  search, 
renewed  their  demand  through  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Then 
the  father  of  one  of  our  most  noted 
accesses,  Mr  Fay,  suddenly  enlight- 
ened by  the  revelations  of  a  somnam- 
bulist lady *s- maid,  purchased  from 
the  proprietor  of  the  hill  permission  to 
recommence  digging.  The  indications 
of  the  magnetised  subject  were  so  ex- 
act tiiat  this  time  the  search  had  a 
result.  After  work  which  cost  him 
tweli^  thousand  francs,  Mr  Fay  found 
five  copper  coins  and  three  nails  I 
After  him  several  ladies  resumed  the 
enterprise,  and,  amongst  them,  a  re- 
lative of  the  most  prolific  of  our  novel' 
ists^  (Balzac)  who  hoped  to  discover 
old  Grandet^s  treasure  in  the  bowels 
of  Mount  Jallu.  Finally,  there  came 
the  Polish  General  Milkieski,  Mes- 
dames  Heroin,  Hersant,  and  a  new 
company  of  shareholders.  These  last 
were  at  work  in  1844,  having  in  their 
pay,  like  their  predecessors,  a  magne- 
tiser  and  his  stdfjeci^  whose  revelations 
served  to  guide  the  workmen.^*  The 
announcement,  by  the  newspapers,  of 
their  proceedings,  excited  M.  Sou- 
vestre^s  curiosity,  and  he  set  out  to 
witness  the  treasure-hunt.  He  found 
a  number  of  labourers  cutting  trenches 
and  digging  wells;  but,  either  from 
ignorance  or  discretion,  the  foreman, 
who  directed  the  works,  could  furnish 
no  information  of  any  interest.  The 
digging  and  delving  of  the  series  of 
speculators  seemed  literally  to  have 
altered  the  position  of  the  hill.  Faith 
had  removed  the  mountain,  but  of  trea- 
sure there  was  as  yet  no  sign.  The 
real  golden  store  had  been  discovered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St  Cosme  and 
its  vicinity,  into  whose  pockets^  had 
flowed  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  the  cost  of  these  oft- 
repeated  researches.  They,  as  may 
be  imagined,  took  good  care  to  express 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
treasure,  and  to  cast  no  ridicule  on  its 
credulous  seekers.     To  them  Mount 
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Jalln  was  indeed  an  invaluable  neigh- 
bour. Turning  with  a  smile  from  the 
hopeless  and  unprofitable  toil  of  which 
its  sterile  flanks  were  the  scene,  M. 
Souvestre  presently  fell  in  with  a 
treasure-seeker  of  a  humble  class,  a 
wandering  tinker  and  kettle-patcher 
from  Berry.  Claude,  surnamed  the 
Rouleur^  because  he  was  always 
rolling  proving)  about  the  country, 
was  a  living  dictionary  of  popular 
superstitions  relating  to  hidden  wealth. 
He  had  consolidated  these  into  a  sort 
of  system  of  his  own.  His  whole 
thoughts  were  concentrated  upon  the 
subject.  He  worked  at  his  tinkering 
trade  just  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  and  endured  the  great- 
est hardships  without  so  much  as 
heeding  them,  convinced  that  one  day 
he  should  attain  a  pitch  of  opulence 
such  as  it  is  only  given  to  beggars 
even  to  dream  of.  A  good  dinner, 
and  the  familiarity  of  M.  Souvestre's 
travelling  companion  with  the  patois 
of  Berry,  partially  dissipated  the 
/2otiiettr^«  habitual  reserve,  and  curious 
admissions  were  obtained  from  him. 
He  had  heard  of  the  celebrated  cal- 
dron at  the  Cross  of  La  Barre—a  sort 
of  devil's-casket,  discovered  by  dig- 
ging up  the  ground  at  midnight.  At 
a  certain  depth  a  great  basin  is  dis- 
covered, full  of  gold  pieces,  but  it  is 
attached  to  the  earth  by  magic  roots, 
and  hitherto  no  one  has  been  able  to 
remove  it.  At  the  time  of  his  meet- 
ing with  M.  Souvestre,  he  was  in 
quest  of  a  supernatural  dog,  of  a 
tawny  colour,  with  straight  ears,  a 
pointed  muzzle,  and  tail  sweeping  the 
earth,  which  burrowed  in  holes  where 
treasure  lay.  A  sort  of  rustic  wizard, 
also  given  to  treasure-seeking,  who 
sold  charms  and  secret  remedies, 
discovered  springs  by  means  of  hazel 
rods,  possessed  a  living  spider  enclosed 
in  a  nut-shell  as  a  cure  for  the  fever, 
fignres,  as  does  his  idiot  sister,  in 
the  incidents  that  ensue,  and  which 
we  abstain  from  sketching  in  order  to 
turn  to  the  fifth  narrative,  entitled. 
La  Niole  Blanche,  This  is  a  supersti- 
tion of  the  fens  of  La  Vendue.  The 
Niole  (nacelle)  Blanche^  the  White 
Skiff,  is  a  supernatural  boat  that 
haunts  the  marshes,  covered  over 
with  a  winding-sheet,  and  manned 
by  the  Tousseux  Jaune^  the  phantom 
of  the  bilious  fever,  which  plays  such 
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bayoc  with  the  popnlation  of  that 
nnwholesoine  region.    This  boat  is  a 
warning  of  approaching  disease  to 
tbe  person  to  wbom  it  appears.  ^^Tbe 
Ntole  Blanche,  in  tbe  marshes,  is  an 
equivalent  of  tbe  death-cart  in  the 
rest  of  France.  Whoeyer  b^iolds  it  is 
fated  to  die  within  tbe  year.    In  this 
new  form  I  found  a  belief  common  to 
all  races  of  men  and  periods  of  tbe 
world^s  existence.     From  the  phan* 
tom  that  appeared  to  Bmtos  down  to 
tbe  little  red  spectre  of  tbe  Toileries, 
there  have  always  and  evcrjrwbere 
been  warning  apparitions,  evidence  of 
a  supreme  goodness  which  would  not 
deliver  man    to    death   anless  well 
prepared.*'     Tbe  date  of  this  tale  is 
nearly   twenty   years    ago,    shortly 
previous  to  the  unfortunate  royalist 
rising  in  La  Vendue,  and  tbe  slender 
plot,  which  turns  upon  the  perils  and 
escape  of  a  refractory  conscript,  has 
apparently  been  introduced  merely  as 
a  tbread  whereon  to  string  curious 
details  of  the  habits,  pursuits,  and 
superstitions  of  the  dwellers  in  tbe 
Vendean  marshes.    It  opens  with  an 
account  of  a  trap  and  trapper  such  as 
Cooper  certainly  never  sketched,  and 
such  as  few  of  our  readers  are  likely 
ever  to  have  heard  of.   Whilst  slowly 
rambling,  like  a  true  lover  of  nature 
as  be  Is,  amidst  the  beautiful  shades 
and  rural  murmurs  of  the  forest  of 
Vouvant,   M.    Souvestre,    emerging 
from  a  thicket,  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  an  open  place,  surrounded  by 
rocks,  tapestried  with  yellow  lichens, 
and   partially   shrouded    by    reeds 
and    holly,      "  In    the    centre   of 
this  species  of  glade  stood  a  man 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  tanned  leatber, 
which  covered  him  entirely,  and  al- 
lowed nothing  but  his  eyes  to  be 
seen.     Before  him,  on  a  pan  of  fire, 
there  boiled  a  caldron,  the  steam  of 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  betray 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  even  if  the 
ground  in  its  vicinity  bad  not  been 
soaked  with  freshly-spilt  milk.     The 
man  kept  turning  about  and  lookmg 
at  his  feet  with  an  uneasy  attention. 
Presently  I  saw  him  stoop  down,  seize 
an  adder,  wbich  tbe  perfume  of  the 
milk  had  lured  firom  its  cover,  and 
tbrow  it  into  the  caldron.     At  its 
ftirious  hissing  there  was  a  stir  in  tbe 
tufts  of  grass  at  tbe  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  several  reptiles  glided  out.    Tbe 


man  in  the  leathern  raiment  crushed 
their  heads  under  his  heel,  and  put 
them  into  a  little  barrel  closed  by  % 
valve.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  he 
observed  my  presence. 

'^  *'  Keep  off!*  he  shouted,  in  a  voice 
wbich  sounded  strangely  firom  under 
bis  leathern  mask — *  don*t  you  see 
they  are  vipers  ?  * 

*'*'  I  started  back,  and  went  and  sta- 
tioned myself  thirty  yards  off,  on  a 
little  eminence  quite  bare  of  brush- 
wood, whence  I  could  observe  the 
movements  of  this  singular  sports- 
man. He  several  times  recommenced 
tbe  operation  I  had  already  witnessed^ 
and  ended  by  pouring  upon  the  ground 
tbe  whole  of  tbe  mUk  in  his  c^dron. 
At  last,  hopeless  of  attracting  any 
more  victims,  he  nailed  down  tbe 
cover  of  bis  barrel,  hung  it  over  his 
shoulder  by  a  strap,  took  up  bis  kettle, 
and  approached  the  foot  of  the  mound 
on  which  I  had  taken  refuge.  Then 
only  did  be  strip  off  his  leathern  ar- 
mour." 

The  snake-catdier,  divested  of  bis 
professional  costume,  proved  to  be  an 
old  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  which 
had  replaced  that  of  flesh  and  blood 
ever  since  tbe  battle  of  Aboukir.  The 
snakes  were  for  the  apothecaries,  who 
nsed  them  in  the  composition  of  an 
old-fashioned  medicament,  then  ra- 
pidly becoming  obsolete.  At  one 
time,  said  tbe  old  man,  the  vermin 
bad  been  worth  a  cornfield  to  him, 
but  now  they  barely  found  him  in 
pipes  and  tobacco.  So,  in  addition  to 
snake-snaring,  he  followed  various 
other  pursuits,  whose  multiplicity  bad 
earned  him  the  nickname  of  FaU-Tout. 
He  was  now  on  the  eve  of  an  excur- 
sion in  tbe  marshes,  to  fish  for  leeches. 
M.  Souvestre,  who  was  bound  in  the 
same  direction,  gladly  offered  a  place 
in  bis  boat  to  a  man  of  such  diversi- 
fied accomplishments,  and  who,  more- 
over, was  thoroughly  versed  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  local  superstitions 
of  the  Vendean  fens ;  and,  attended  by 
a  single  boatman,  together  they  de- 
scended the  river  S^vre.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  trace  their  subsequent 
adventures.  We  content  ourselves, 
before  turning  to  the  second  volume, 
with  extracting  the  following  curious 
sketch  of  a  comer  of  France  rarely 
visited  by  foreigners,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  ito  inhabitants  :^ 
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**  Searoelj  litd  we  left  MaOlezais 
iriiCB  we  foaod  oarsdves  in  the  midst 
of  tbe  wet  marshes.  I  was  never 
wBsry  of  gazing  at  the  strange  spec- 
tade  thej  presented.  Far  as  the  eye 
ooald  reach,  water  was  the  main  fea* 
tore  of  the  yiew — ^the  basis,  as  it  were, 
of  tbe  landscape.  Here  and  there 
were  little  islands,  covered  with 
▼erdnre,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
wurtties  (sods  or  monnds.)  The  large 
ones  were  distingaished  by  the  growth 
of  hemp  and  flax;  the  smalls,  by 
that  of  ash-trees  and  willows.  The 
latter,  planted  in  beds,  like  the  vege* 
tables  in  oar  gardens,  and  having 
their  feet  in  the  water,  sproated  with 
forioBs  vigour,  every  stem  seeming  to 
rapport  a  whole  copse.  At  intervids 
we  passed  some  of  those  forests  of 
pamu  *  known  by  the  name  of  roM- 
&«r«f,  and  whose  produce  surpasses 
that  of  the  most  fertile  land.  On  the 
ttema  of  the  reeds  were  suspended 
tbe  nests  of  the  Hre-arrachej  whose 
hoarse  cries  resounded  on  all  sides. 
The  surface  of  the  marsh  was  alive 
with  thousands  of  domestic  ducks. 
Here  and  there  our  boat  skimmed 
over  floating  meadows  of  water-lilies. 
On  the  more  lofty  of  the  banks  and 
islands  stood  huts,  constructed  like  a 
savage's  wigwam,  of  sheaves  of  reeds 
bound  together  by  osier-bands.  In 
the  centre  of  this  sort  of  hive,  which 
had  no  chimney,  blazed  the  fire,  whose 
smoke  escaped  through  all  the  pores 
of  tihe  hut,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
Bostyhalo.  These  are  the  habitations 
of  the  JmUkn^  descendants  of  those 
CoOiberU  whom  old  chroniclers  de- 
scribe as  idolaters,  worshipping  the 
rain,  and  living  by  depredations. 
They  cultivate  marsh-beans  upon  the 
motUe$^  keep  a  few  cows,  and  breed 
swarms  of  ducks,  which  they  sell,  as 
well  as  the  produce  of  their  fishing, 
at  MaHlesais  and  Marans.  But  their 
TOoper  domain  is  the  Wet  Marsh  itself. 
Xbere  they  set  thousands  of  snares, 
with  which  the  canals  are  choked  till 
they  can  scarcely  disgorge  their  waters. 
The  most  abundant  fishery  is  that  for 
eels  with  yellow  bellies,  called  pibeaux. 
The  hutter,  always  in  the  marshes, 
sddom  goes  home  except  to  sleep. 
When  Uie  autumn   floods  inundate 


the  hut,  he  brings  his  boat  indoors, 
and  it  becomes  the  habitation  of  the 
entire  family. 

^^The  butters*  reputation  is  little 
better  than  that  of  their  ancestors,  the 
ColhbertA.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  accuse  them  of  having  confused 
ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  property ; 
but,  judging  by  Faii-Tout^  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  plain,  in  this  respect, 
was  no  better  than  the  marsh. 
Whenever  my  wooden-legged  com- 
panion perceived  a  cord  fastened 
to  a  tree,  he  pulled  it  to  him,  got 
hold  of  a  faggot  which  was  fixed 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  rope, 
shook  it  in  the  boat,  and  out  fell  the 
leeches.  I  objected  to  this  as  a  larceny 
committed  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
who  had  set  the  faggots;  but  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

^^  ^  Bah  1 '  said  he,  '  the  fox  whose 
hide  you  take  does  but  repay  you  tbe 
price  of  your  fowls !  A  theft  from  a 
hutter  is  always  a  restitution.' 

^^  Hitherto  I  had  seen  but  the  out- 
side of  the  reed-built  dwellings.  Ex- 
tremely curious  to  see  the  inside  of 
one  of  them,  I  ran  the  boat  to  land 
near  a  hut  which,  judging  from  its 
appearance,  must  have  been  built  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
slimy  mud  that  had  been  employed 
to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  roof 
had  at  last  transformed  it  into  a  sort 
of  verdant  terrace.  House-leek  flour- 
ished upon  it,  and  towards  the  sum- 
mit a  willow  sapling  expanded  its 
silver-grey  branches.  The  door  was 
an  opening  of  irregular  form,  and  only 
four  feet  high.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hut  were  two  posts  united  by  a  cross- 
bar. This  was  the  flreplace.  The 
smoke,  finding  no  exit,  had  covered 
everything  with  a  black  and  brilliant 
glaze.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
cabin  three  cows  ruminated,  lying 
upon  a  litter  of  rushes ;  and  before 
their  manger  hung  a  branch  of  cottx- 
laurier  (ikx  agmfolium)  intended  to 
ffuarantee  them  m>m  disease.f  The 
furniture  of  the  place  consisted  of  a 
few  vessels  of  coarse  earthenware,  a 
stool,  and  a  hurdle  covered  with  a 
mattress  of  moss.  Upon  this  bed 
was  a  woman,  sufliering  from  the  pul- 
monary fever  which  the  malaria  of 


*  A  Bori  of  reed,  (tyfka  lalifolia,) 

f  This  superstition  prevails  throughout  La  Yend^. 
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the  marsheB  gives.  She  was  alone, 
and  lay  shiyering  beneath  a  green  rue. 
Now  and  then  one  of  the  cows  ad- 
vanced its  head,  fixed  its  great  mean- 
ingless eye  npon  the  pale  countenance 
of  the  patient,  and  enveloped  her  with 
the  vapour  of  its  potent  breath.  Faii* 
Taut  approached  the  bed. 

"  'Well,  maraichainey'  said  he,  'so 
the  fever  has  knocked  us  off  our  legs? 
We  can  no  longer  go  stamp*  upon 
the  motthSy  and  the  poor  man  must 
work  for  two?' 

"The  sufferer  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  at  us  one  after  the  other,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"'The  master  is  away  after  his 
nets,  no  doubt?'  inquired  my  com- 
panion. 

" '  He  is  gone  for  the  priest,'  she 
replied  in  a  very  low  voice." 

M.  Sou vestre suggested  a  physician, 
but  the  sick  woman  shook  her  head. 
No  physician  could  avail,  she  said ; 
her  hour  had  come.  She  had  seen  the 
Niole  Blanche, 

The  Kacouss  de  V Armor  and  the 
Qroac^h  are  sketches  from  Northern 
Brittany.  A  Groac^h  is  a  sorceress 
of  the  worst  and  most  malignant  class ; 
a  Kacouss  is  a  sort  of  Breton  paria, 
formerly  excluded  from  the  society  of 
Christians,  and  doomed  to  occupations 
that  were  considered  infamous—such 
as  horse-fiaying  and  rope-making — 
and  still  regarded,  especially  by  the 
older  portion  of  the  lower  orders,  with 
contempt  and  dislike.  "  Once  so 
numerous,"  says  M.  Sonvestre,  "  as 
to  have  been  the  object  of  special 
regulations  in  the  civil  and  religious 
ordinances  of  Brittany,  the  Kacouss 
long  hid  themselves  in  the  most  soli- 
tary places,  rejected  even  by  the 
church,  which  permitted  them  to  at- 
tend divine  service  only  at  the  door 
of  the  temple,  under  the  bells.  The 
traditions  as  to  their  origin  were  nu- 
merous and  obscure :  some  held  them 
to  be  Gypsians  or  Bohemians ;  others 
took  them  for  Jewish  lepers;  and 
others,  again,  for  Saracen  captives, 
brought  to  France  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  The  Dukes  of  Brittany  at 
first  prohibited  their  occupying  them- 
selves with  agriculture  and  commerce ; 
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but  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Francis 
U.,  wishing  to  diminish  the  number 
of  mendicants,  permitted  them  to  take 
farms  on  leases  of  three  years,  and  to 
trade  in  thread  or  hemp  in  unfre- 
quented situations.  These  new  pri- 
vile^  were  granted  them  only  on 
condition  of  their  wearing  a  badge  of 
red  cloth  npon  thehr  garments.  In 
time,  all  these  distinctions  disappear- 
ed, but  popular  prejndice  survived. 
The  small  number  of  Kacouss  irhosa 
origin  was  stiU  visible  continued  to 
live  apart,  divided  from  all  by  a  bar- 
rier of  contempt.  In  the  case  of  those 
I  had  seen  in  the  mountains,  this  ex- 
clnsion  had  produced  no  other  re- 
sult than  ignorance  and  misery.  If 
rightly  informed,  I  was  now  about  to 
see  one  whose  heart  it  had  envenomed 
and  filled  with  malice."  This  was 
Judok  Shipwreck^  an  old  man  who 
dwelt  at  Crow's  Point,  a  wind-buffet- 
ed promontory  on  the  bleak  north- 
west coast  of  Finisterre,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  hoisting  false  signals,  and  of 
lighting  fires  to  decoy  ships  into  the 
breakers  in  stormy  weather,  and  who, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  had  never  been 
known  to  cook  a  meal  or  warm  him- 
self, save  with  wood  that  had  floated 
under  canvass.  In  1812  he  had  been 
brought  to  trial  at  Brest,  on  suspi- 
cion of  acting  as  spy  to  the  English, 
but  had  been  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence.  The  superstitious  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast  believed  him  to 
have  made  a  compact  with  Satan, 
who  supplied  htm  with  devices  to  bring 
vessels  to  the  coast  Judok  did  not 
live  alone.  His  hut  had  another  in- 
mate, as  mysterious  and  ill-famed  as 
himself.  An  old  boatman—a  type  of 
the  credulity  of  his  class  and  province 
— gave  M.  Souvestre  the  following 
strange  account  of  their  first  associa- 
tion : — 

"  '  It  was  on  a  spring  evening,  sir, 
and  the  suroit  (^south-west  wind)  was 
lashing  the  sea  as  though  it  would 
have  carried  away  pieces  of  it,  when 
a  large  three-master  in  distress  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
of  the  Isle  of  Sein.  A  cruel  pity  it 
was  to  see  how  those  poor  christened 
planks  were  swept  before  wind  and 


*  The  allusion  is  to  a  practice  of  the  women  of  those  marshes,  who  stamp  upon 
the  fat  earth  of  the  fields  to  make  the  worms  come  out  which  serre  as  baits  for  their 
"ds*  fishing. 
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wave.  All  the  people  of  the  coast 
were  Uiere,  gazing  at  the  ship  in  its 
last  agonj,  but  helpless  to  save.  Ja- 
dok  Shipwreck  stood  alone  on  his  rock, 
boat-hook  in  hand.  It  was  as  if  he 
attracted  the  vessel  by  the  malice  of 
hia  eje.  We  saw  her  go  straight  to- 
wards him,  to  within  four  or  fivecable- 
lengtha  of  the  shore ;  then  she  came 
to  the  Feather-bed^  a  shoal  which  is 
vocovered  onl j  at  the  equinoxes ;  in 
an  instant  she  struck,  and  went  to 
pieces  at  once.  We  ran  down  to  see 
if  any  of  the  crew  reached  land ;  but 
the  sea  brought  nothing  but  chests, 
casks,  and  broken  planks.  At  first 
Dobody  had  the  heart  to  touch  them. 
Judok  alone  was  at  work,  up  to  the 
hips  in  the  surf,  and  as  pleased  as  an 
owl  snpping  upon  wrens,  when  sud* 
denly  something  black  was  waited  to- 
wards him  by  a  wave.  The  rope- 
maker  threw  out  his  hook,  and  brought 
in  a  cage.  Inside  this  cage  was  a  great 
drowneid  burd,  such  as  none  of  us  had 
ever  before  seen,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
was  a  half-nak^  lad,  who  began  to 
dance  for  joy,  and  to  utter  cries  like 
a  wild  beast.  He  it  is  whom  they 
call  Benzec*  * 

"  *  And  how  came  the  wrecker  to 
adopt  him  for  hb  son  ?  * 

'*  *'  Excuse  me,  sir :  it  was  he  who 
adopted  the  wrecker  for  his  father. 
When  Judok  returned  to  his  hut,  he 
Mowed  him,  as  a  dog  follows  his 
master.  The  Kacousa  took  him  in  for 
that  day ;  but  upon  the  morrow  he 
turned  him  out.  As  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  the  boy  went  in  again ; 
when  lie  was  refused  food,  he  stole  it ; 
when  he  was  beaten,  he  defended  him- 
self, and  returned  blow  for  blow.  In 
short,  none  can  tell  what  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Judok ;  but  the  new 
oomer  forced  the  horse-flayer  to  keep 
him  under  his  roof,  and  give  him  a 
share  of  his  bread.  When  he  learned 
to  Bpeaky  he  called  him  his  father,  as 
if  in  derision ;  for  Judok  never  called 
him  anything  but  the  rqptile.  And  it 
has  always  been  the  belief  in  the 
country  that  Beuzec  came  from  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss,  sent  by  the 
spirit  of  evil  to  watch  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  compact.* " 

This  extract  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  the  sketch,  which 
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is  of  singular  wildness,  and  perhaps^ 
the  most  striking,  although  not  the 
most  pleasing,  in  the  book.  Those 
who  would  know  more  of  it  must  seek 
it  in  the  original  French,  as  we  intend 
devoting  what  space  remains  to  us  ta 
Les  Bomere^  a  charming  narrative  of 
peasant  life  in  the  woodland  districts 
of  Brittany,  and  which  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  well-constructed  tale, 
although  M.  Souvestre,  here  as  in 
other  instances,  has  applied  himself 
rather  to  the  illustration  of  local  cus- 
toms and  superstitions,  than  to  give 
a  romantic  colouring  and  arrangement 
to  incidents  in  themselves  sufficiently 
dramatic,  but  at  the  same  time  so^ 
natural  as  to  impress  us  with  a  strong- 
conviction  of  their  having  really  oc^ 
curred. 

The  scene  of  Les  Boisiere  is  in  the* 
extensive  forest  of  Gravre,  which 
covers  a  tract  of  land  in  southern' 
Brittany,  enclosed  between  the  rivers 
Don  and  Isac,  two  of  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Yilaine.  M.  Sou- 
vestre was  already  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  large  coppices  and  small 
woods,  sprinkled  over  the  western 
provinces  of  France,  but  he  desired  to 
visit  "  a  forest  oasis  sufficiently  vast 
to  enclose  a  spedal  population,  and  to 
create  charactere  and  trades."  Hence 
his  journey  to  Gravre,  on  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  an  Alsatian, 
named  Moser,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  head-forester  in  that  dis- 
trict, whither  he  was  sent  by  the 
adminbtration  of  the  Royal  Woods 
and  Waters,  in  the  expectation  that 
hb  long  experience  and  remarkable- 
shrewdness  would  stimulate  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  keepers,  and  check  vari- 
ous abuses  which  negligence  and  tra- 
dition had  fostered.  Moser  was  a 
character.  He  was  not  cunning,  in 
the  mean  sense  of  the  word,  but  he 
was  extremely  wary,  inured  to  stra- 
tagems, difficult  to  deceive,  and  im- 
plicitly devoted  to  the  Forest  CodOr 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  mos« 
sacred  of  human  institutions.  Be- 
guiling the  way  by  tales  of  adven- 
tures with  poachers  and  outlaws,  of 
many  a  patient  ambuscade  and  fierce 
contest,  the  forester  and  hb  com- 
panion reached  at  sunset  the  village 
of  Blain,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 


*  Beuue,  in  the  Breton  tongue,  sigiiifieB  the  droumed. 
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I  certainly  observed  something 
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Gavre.  Awakened  at  daybreak  by 
the  sound  of  a  horn,  M.  Souyestre  saw 
from  his  window  the  village  cowherd 
collecting  the  cattle  to  drive  them  to 
the  forest,  where  an  ancient  charter 
secured  them  right  of  pasture.  Eager 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  he 
hastened  down  stairs  and  found 
Moser  on  foot,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
his  keepers,  whom  he  had  summoned, 
and  breakfasting  on  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  bit  of  brown  bread.  M.  Sou- 
vestre  had  commenced  a  like  firugal 
repast,  when  a  peasant  entered  the 
humble  tavern  in  which,  for  want  of 
a  better,  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters. 
On  perceiving  the  strangers,  the  new 
comer  paused  at  the  threshold,  seemed 
to  hesitate,  but  finally  approached  the 
hostess,  and  silently  handed  her  a 
little  gourd.  She  took  it  without  re- 
mark, and  turned  away  to  fill  it  with 
brandy. 

*^  The  peasant  waited,  resting  his 
back  against  the  table  which  served 
as  a  bar,  and  his  two  hands  on  his 
holly  stick.  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
stooped  a  little,  but  was  of  robust  ap- 
pearance. His  dress  consisted  of  a 
threadbare  jacket  of  green  cloth,  of 
trousers  of  coarse  material,  and  of 
«hoes  with  wooden  soles;  slung  across 
his  body  was  a  linen  pouch,  which 
had  much  the  form  of  a  game-bag. 
After  a  careless  glance  round  the 
room,  and  without  appearing  to  ob- 
serve us  particularly,  he  began  whis- 
tling and  poking  the  point  of  his  stick 
into  the  hard  earthen  floor.  When 
the  tavern-keeper  gave  him  back  his 
gourd,  filled  with  brandy,  he  did  not 
pay,  but  made  a  gesture,  to  which  the 
woman  replied  by  a  nod,  and  he  left 
the  place. 

'*  'Do  you  know  that  man?'  said 
I  to  Moser,  who,  like  myself,  had 
walked  to  the  door  to  gaze  after  the 
peasant.  Moser  made  a  negative 
sign,  and  descended  the  two  door 
steps,  in  ord'  >  ' 
the  man  in  • 

remarl. 


j.l 


lat  direction 

rt  took. 

■  forest,'  he 

ho  go  ?  *  I  re- 
1  ere  the  coimnon 
their  harvest.' 
•  not  gather  in 


"  *1  ^.^...j  ^^^^ « 

unusual  in  the  appearance  of  yonder 
silent  visitor.' 

"  » Did  you  notice  that  he  has  not 
the  customary  wooden  shoes,  but 
galoshes,  more  convenient  for  walking, 
and  which  leave  the  same  mark? 
The  other  peasants  go  bwe-legged, 
whilst  he  wears  leathern  gaiters  to 
protect  him  from  the  thorns  of  the 
thicket;  their  jackets  are  blue  or 
brown;  his  is  green,  to  blend  the 
better  with  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
His  linen  game-bag  might  pass  for  a 
br^ad-wallet,  but  for  the  stains  of 
blood ;  and  his  hands  would  be  those 
of  a  labourer,  were  they  not  blackened 
with  gunpowder.' 

"  '  So  you  think  we  have  just  seen 
a  poacher?'  ^  ^ 

"  » Of  the  worst  sort;  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  it  be  not  he  who  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  stripping 
this  forest  of  game,  and  who  has  been 
particularly  pointed  out  to  the  admi- 
nistration.' 

"*  You  call  him?'— 

"  » Antoine— better  known  as,5e»- 

AffOt:  ♦ 

"  The  tavern-keeper,  who  was 
busy  with  her  bottles,  started  and 
turned  round.  , 

"  *  I  have  hit  the  mark,  you  see, 
said  Moser,  observing  the  movement ; 
*  the  vagabond  has  a  running  account 
at  the  White  Horse,  and  will  pay  for 
his  brandy  in  game.' 

*'  Our  hostess  began  one  or  tnose 
wordy  protestations  which  peaaaat 
women  take  for  reasoning,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  young  hoUt^t  fortunately 
interrupted  her. 

"  This  name  of  hoiner  {woodman^ 
or,  more  exactly,  a  worker  in  wood) 
properly  belongs  to  cutters  of  hoops 
and  vine  props,  to  makers  of  wooden 
shoes  and  spoons,  to  turners  of  bow  s 
and   spinning-wheels,    to    charcoal- 
burners  andlath-spUtters--a  nomadic 
population    which    inhabits    huts  of 
branches  in  the   forest  glades,    fits 
when  the  timber  is  felled,  aiad  setUes 
acain  where  the  axe  is  sounding.    But 
the  same  name  is  commonly  applied 
to   all  who  live  by   forest- produce, 
even  though  they  do  not  themselves 
work  in  wood.    It  was  the  case  with 
Michelle,  who  hawked  about  to  vU- 
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Uge  fidrs  the  articles  maniifiu^iired  in 
the  Garref  and  whose  smiUng  nuuiner, 
malidons  address,  and  ready  tongue 
bewitched  her  cnstomers,  till  they 
«oold  hardly  disttngnlsh  beech  from 
birch.  With  tiiree  hones,  bearing 
empty  panniers,  die  was  on  her  way 
to  ikne  encampment  of  the  wood- 
work's to  replenish  her  store." 

This  was  exactly  the  road  M. 
Soarestre  desired  to  take,  so  he  left 
Moeer,  who  was  abont  to  make  the 
iovt  of  the  forest  with  his  keepers, 
and  aecompanied  Michelle,  who  wiU- 
in^y  gave  him  a  place  on  the  pack- 
saddle  of  one  of  her  horses.  Michelle 
was  a  strapping  and  comdy  damsel 
of  twenty,  black -enred  and  fresh- 
«4oared,  who  had  leamed,  daring 
the  six  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
her  nnde  first  sent  her  ont  with 
wooden  wares,  to  defend  both  her  in- 
terests and  her  person,  and  to  take 
her  own  part  vigoronsly  against  all 
eomers.  M.  Sonyestre  congratulated 
htmself  in  having  fallen  in  with  so 
Hrely  and  intelligent  a  companion. 
Bid£iig  throogh  the  forest,  they  fell  in 
with  Bmno  the  Haney-Htmier, 

**  This  was  a  yonng  lad  in  the  fhli 
flash  of  early  manho^,  and  whose 
tattered  garments  revealed  rather  than 
concealed  the  beauty  of  his  form. 
His  enriing  hair  was  coyered  by  a 
straw-hat  with  a  ragged  brim ;  a  cloth 
ja<^et,  too  narrow  for  the  wearer, 
displayed  the  contour  of  his  bust  and 
his  w^-tnmed  arms;  through  the 
rents  in  his  linen  trousers  were  visible 
nervous  legs,  which  would  have  en- 
chanted a  sculptor.  Stren^h  was  the 
predominant  characteristic  of  his 
whole  person ;  but  it  was  the  supple 
and  graoefhl  strength  of  youth.  He 
reminded  me  of  one  of  those  trees  with 
a  deCcate  bark,  rich  foliage,  and  bold 
branches,  which  spring  up,  of  a  single 
shoot,  in  generous  soUs.  Slung  over 
his  shoulder  by  a  leathern  strap,  he 
carried  a  wooden  vessel,  with  a  mov« 
Me  cover. 

"  » Wdll  have  the  bees  worked  for 
you?*  said  Michelle,  in  a  familiar 
tone,  authorised  by  her  superiority  of 
age  and  fortune. 

*• '  God's  flics  always  work  for 
Christians,*  replied  Bruno,  showing  us 
his  tub  full  of  fresh  honeycomb. 

"  '  And  where  did  you  plunder  your 
beecfa-teee  sugar?' 
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*'  '  Down  yonder,  towards  the 
hedtfe  thorn,  in  a  hollow  which  I 
smoked.  I  know  of  more  than  ten 
other  places  where  the  little  beauties 
are  tolling  for  my  profit.  It  will  be 
a  good  year  for  the  honey-crop,  for 
the  elder-trees  bloomed  finely  this 
spring.' 

^*  I  questioned  Bruno  about  bees' 
nests,  and  leamed  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  forest.  He 
knew  them  nearly  all,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  out  of  reach,  and  to  get 
the  honey  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  the  tree,  like  the 
honey-hunters  of  the  New  World. 
Bruno's  pursuit  was  consequently  not 
very  lucrative,  and  he  was  fain  to 
unite  with  it  the  search  after  squirrel 
nests,  which  he  stripped  of  the  beech- 
mast,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts,  accu- 
mulated by  the  little  animals  for  their 
winter  store.  He  sold  twigs  to  the 
cage-makers,  holly-tree  bark  to  the 
makers  of  birdlime,  and  in  winter  time 
took  into  the  village  waterfowl,  which 
he  caught  in  traps.  These  contra- 
band occupations  had  not  enriched 
him,  but  they  seemed  to  make  him 
happy.  Tolerated  by  tiie  keepers, 
whom  his  complaisance  and  good- 
humour  had  propitiated,  his  life  in  the 
forest  was  as  free  as  that  of  the  fisher- 
man on  the  waters." 

Like  Michelle  and  M.  Souvestre, 
Bruno  intended  calUnff  at  the  farm  of 
the  Magdalen,  where  dwelt  Louison,  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen,  petite,  pale  and 
somewhat  fragile,  not  regularly  pretty, 
but  whose  sweet  smile  and  wonder- 
ing blue  eyes  at  once  captivated  the 
beholder— one  of  those  delicate  and 
exceptional  rustics,  in  short,  whom 
George  Sand  delights  to  draw,  and 
draws  with  such  surpassing  skill. 
Louison  is  a  miniature  that  would  do 
her  no  discredit.  Nearly  fifteen  years 
previously,  Antoine,  sumamed  Bon- 
AMt,  had  brought  her  to  the  farm, 
wrapped  in  his  goat-skin  coat.  He 
had  found  her,  he  said,  in  the  forest ; 
but  the  infant  was  in  good  case,  and 
many  thought  that  he  had  received 
her  fVom  the  mother.  The  farmer, 
who  had  dealings  with  the  poacher, 
took  charge  of  the  child  at  his  request, 
and  brought  her  up— indulgently,  as 
was  needful,  for  Louison  was  not  very 
strong,  nor  apt  at  rustic  toils.  Li  her 
early  childhood,  Bruno  had  been  her 
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playmate;  once  he  had  rescued  her 
from  drowning ;  his  choicest  honey- 
comb and  finest  nnts  were  still  for 
her;  and  Michelle,  who,  by  stealth, 
looked  tenderly  on  the  handsome  bee- 
hanter,  detested  Loaison,  and  twit- 
ted Bruno  with  his  affection  for  the 
red-haired  freckled  foundling,  as  she 
called  the  gentle  little  girl,  with  re- 
ference to  her  rich  auburn  locks  and 
to  the  brown  spots  that  dappled  her 
delicately  white  complexion.  Here 
are  already  assembled,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  elements  and  personages  of 
a  woodland  romance,  and  the  scene 
could  hardly  be  better  chosen.  Mr 
James  has  often  raised  the  super- 
structure of  three  volumes  on  far 
slighter  foundations.  We  scarcely 
know  whether  to  tax  M.  Souvestre 
with  indolence,  or  to  praise  his  con- 
stancy to  his  original  design,  when 
we  find  him  still  steadfastly  adhere 
.to  the  sketching  style,  and  make  his 
characters  subservient  to  the  illus- 
tration of  a  popular  superstition,  in- 
stead of  elaborating  (as  few  better 
know  how)  such  promising  materials 
into  a  longer  and  more  carefully  con- 
structed tale,  in  which  he  might 
equally  well  have  Introduced  the  local 
usages  and  traditions  he  desires  to 
display. 

After  a  volley  of  sarcasms  directed 
at  the  poor  vestments  and  quiet  mien 
of  Louison,  Michelle  continued  her 
journey.  M.  Souvestre  made  a  halt 
at  the  fkrm,  which  excited  his  curio- 
sity by  its  singular  position  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  forest.  Whilst 
ramblinff  over  it,  Louroux,  the 
farmer,  had  continually  to  warn  him 
against  ambushed  perils,  rendered 
indispensable  by  the  number  of  four- 
footed  destructives  that  the  woods 
harboured.  Here  was  a  pitfall  for 
wolves,  concealed  under  grass ;  there, 
in  a  ditch  borderinff  a  wheat-field, 
and  slightly  coverea  with  branches, 
scythe-blades  were  fixed,  intended  to 
rip  up  the  wild  boars  that  infest  the 
Gavre.  These  last  snares,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  were  also  the  most 
numerous,  but  they  were  insufficient 
to  protect  the  crops  from  the  voracity 
of  the  grunters.  When  the  com  be- 
gan to  ripen,  all  the  men  on  the  farm 
went  out  into  the  fields  in  carts, 
armed  with  guns,  to  await  and  repel 
the  wild  boars.    The  wolves  were 
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troublesome  only  in  winter,  whea 
they  came  in  bands  and  besieged  the 
cow-houses.  Two  years  before,  said 
the  farmer,  they  would  have  devoured 
Louison,  had  not  Antoine  come  to  her 
rescue.  Just  as  Louroux  had  related 
this  incident  to  M.  Souvestre,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  poacher  and  the 
young  girl,  talking  confidentially  at 
the  comer  of  a  glade. 

^^  Antoine  was  seated  at  Lonison*s 
feet,  his  elbows  resting  on  her  knees, 
off  which  ho  ate  a  piece  of  black 
bread.  His  head  was  tumed  towards 
her,  and  his  eyes  gazed  into  hers.  It 
seemed  that  for  him  the  table  trans- 
formed the  firugal  repast  into  a 
banquet,  for  every  line  of  his  rade 
countenance  appeared  to  smile.  The 
young  girl  had  doubtless  been  telling 
of  the  humiliation  she  had  had  to  en- 
dure from  Michelle,  for  she  now  and 
then  wiped  away  a  tear  with  the 
comer  of  her  apron,  and  her  voice 
was  broken  by  little  sobs.  But  the 
poacher's  words  had  already  restored 
cheerfulness  to  her  childish  physiog- 
nomy, on  which  smiles  were  beaming 
through  her  final  tears,  like  the  sun 
through  a  summer  shower.  We  fol- 
lowed the  edge  of  the  forest,  hidden 
by  the  tufts  of  holly,  our  footsteps 
inaudible  in  the  grass,  our  pre- 
sence unpercdved.  The  poacher  had 
unconsciously  raised  his  voice,  and  I 
thought  I  distinguished  words  of  a 
well-known  dialect. 

**  ^  It  sounds  as  thou|^  they  were 
talking  Breton?'  said  I,  in  a  low 
voice. 

**  *  So  they  are  I '  replied  Louroux, 
in  the  same  tone ; '  Bon-Afliftt  is  bora 
towards  the  woods  of  Camore,  and 
when  he  came  here,  now  fifteen  years 
ago,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing to  speak  like  other  folk.  So  he 
tauffht  the  iargon  of  the  low  country 
to  his  darling  Louison,  who,  in  her 
tum,  taught  it  to  Brano ;  and  when 
the  three  are  together,  it  is  a  jabber 
such  as  the  saints  themselves  could 
not  understand.  Only  listen  whether 
that  resembles  a  language  intended 
for  men  and  women  to  speak.' 

**  Notwithstanding  the  fanner's 
opinion,  I  perfectly  understood  the 
dialogue. 

**  *  Make  yourself  easy,'  said  An- 
toine caressingly,  ^  I  tell  you  that 
yon  shall  dance  at  the  first  festival. 
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and  shall  be  the  finest  of  all  who  are 
there.' 

"  •  Cloth  and  linen  are  very  dear/ 
objected  the  little  girl,  who  now  wept 
with  only  one  eje. 

^' '  Bnt  roebnck  sells  well/  replied 
the  poacher,  ^  and  no  later  than  to- 
morrow there  shall  be  one  at  the 
farm.  As  nsnal,  father  Lonroux  will 
manage  to  send  it  to  Nantes.* 

**'And  if  the  keepers  watch  to- 
night ? '  said  Lonison,  now  quite  con- 
soled. 

" '  They  will  not  watch,'  replied 
Bon-Aff]&t — '  I  have  a  sure  means  of 
sending  them  to  theur  hay-loft.' 

'^The  dead  branches,  crackling 
under  onr  feet,  betrayed  our  approach; 
by  a  hasty  ^ture  the  poacher  en- 
joined the  child  to  secresy,  and  then 
rose  to  receive  us." 

The  poacher's  distrust  of  the  com- 
panion of  the  new  forester— whose 
office  had  been  revealed  to  him  by 
his  uniform— M.  Sonvestre  took  care 
to  disdpate  by  mentioning,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  casual 
nature  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Moser,  and  the  motives  of  his  ezcur- 
iion  into  the  forest ;  so  that,  when 
he  InqiUred  of  the  farmer  the  best 
road  to  the  huts  of  the  boisiera^  Bon- 
AfiHt  said  he  was  going  that  way 
himself,  and  would  guide  him.  We 
are  tempted  into  translatiog  the  fol- 
lowing woodland  picture : — 

'*  AB  we  advanced  into  the  forest, 
its  aspect  grew  more  and  more  wild, 
nntil  at  last  all  trace  of  man's  hand 
disappeared.  Around  us  was  a  chaos 
of  tree»  of  all  sixes— a  battle  of  vege- 
tation in  whidi  the  weak  writhed  at 
the  feet  of  the  strong,  strangled  in  its 
folds  or  fading  in  its  shadow.  Here 
and  there  great  beeches,  overthrown 
by  time,  rested  their  crumbling  skele- 
tons against  the  robust  trunks  of 
their  successors;  climbiog  shrubs, 
seeking  the  sun,  coiled  their  garlands 
round  the  loftiest  summits,  springing 
from  one  to  the  other  and  forming  a 
thousand  floating  bridges  on  which 
the  squirrel  swang.  The  floor  of  the 
for^  upset  in  ancient  days  by  some 
terrible  convulsion,  was  furrowed  by 
Tavines,  on  whose  brink  impended 
masses  of  rock,  overgrown  with 
ragged  briars.  At  intervals  there 
occurred  an  opening  in  this  wilder- 
ness  of  ston^   and  verdure,   and 
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ponds  appeared,  all  studded  with 
water-lilies.  Flocks  of  wood-pigeons 
flew  over  them;  the  king-fisher 
flashed  his  brilliant  colours  along  the 
beds  of  rushes ;  and  the  heron,  mo- 
tionless on  the  dry  branches  of  the 
willow,  stooped  his  head  towards  the 
still  waters  like  some  intent  and- 
patient  angler. 

'^  In  the  very  heart  of  this  solitude 
we  reached  an  open  space  in  whose 
centre  shone  a  pool  of  water,  so 
limpid  that  each  tint  and  form  of  the 
clouds  was  reflected  on  its  surface. 
Here  the  poacher  slackened  his  pace, 
casting  well -pleased  glances  around 
him,  like  a  proprietor  who  enters  his 
domain.  He  began  to  reply  to  the 
music  of  the  birds,  by  notes  so  mar- 
vellously imitated  that  the  deluded 
songsters  descended  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  stopped  within  a  few 
paces  of  us,  tunung  their  heads  on 
one  side  the  better  to  listen.  The* 
squirrels  came  forward  at  his  cry; 
the  water-hens  swam  out  of  the  tufts 
of  reeds  to  pick  up  the  seeds  he  scat- 
tered on  the  little  lake ;  some  rabbits 
that  were  playing  beneath  a  tuft  of 
heaths  stood  still,  and  looked  impu- 
dently at  us.  The  poacher  smiled  at 
my  astonishment. 

"  ^  They  are  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bours,' said  he ;  *  we  have  Ions  lived 
together  without  strife  or  lawsmt,  and 
as  few  persons  come  this  way,  they 
have  not  learned  to  be  distrustful.' 

"*Then  you  never  set  snares  for 
them?' 

«^« Never;  it  would  be  betraying 
their  confidence  I  But  I  do  not  see 
the  Verdaude;  she  is  usually  more 
alert.' 

'*  He  approached  the  pool,  and  be- 
gan to  hiss  in  a  particular  manner ; 
soon  a  similar  hissing  answered  him, 
and  the  triangular  head  of  an  enor- 
mous adder  reared  itself  amongst  the 
reeds.  Involuntaiily,  I  made  a  move- 
ment backwards. 

"  *  No  fear,'  said  Bon-Afl^t  quietly, 
*  she  is  an  old  comrade ;  see,  she  re- 
cognises me  I ' 

''The  adder  had  left  the  bod  of 
rushes,  and  swam  towards  us  with 
head  erect,  dartine  out  her  forked 
tongue  with  slight  hissings.  The  long 
fol£  of  her  greenish  body,  veined 
with  dark  mam,  left  a  furrow  upon 
the  still  waters  in  her  rear.    Dart- 
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log  on  shore,  and  coiling  herself  up, 
she  reached  as  high  as  the  poacher's 
waist.  He  hdd  ont  his  arm;  she 
woond  ronnd  it  and  attained  his 
bosom,  into  which  she  glided. 

"  ^  Monsieur  is  surprised  at  my  con- 
fidence,* said  Bon-Anl^t,  who  observ- 
ed my  expression  of  uneasiness  and 
disgust ;  but  the  creature  is  harmless 
— it  is  only  a  water-snake.  When 
a  man  passes  long  weeks  alone  in  the 
woods,  he  becomes  less  particular  in 
respect  to  his  society;  be  is  happy 
to  find  some  liying  thing  which  knows 
him.  And  when  I  cannot  go  to  the 
farm  to  talk  to  Louison,  and  Bruno  is 
away,  I  sometimes  get  down-hearted ; 
then  I  come  here  for  recreation,  and 
6od*s  creatures  keep  me  company.*  *' 

At  some  distance  beyond  the  Pool 
of  the  Green  Snake,  the  pedestrians 
encountered  Bruno,  peeling  branches 
for  the  basket-makers.  Ambiguous 
phrases  were  exchanged  between  him 
and  the  poacher,  who  looked  uneasily 
at  some  recent  foot-prints,  and, 
giving  M.  Sonrestre  directions  how 
to  reach  the  huts  of  the  baiskrs,  ab- 
ruptly wished  him  good  day.  In  the 
principal  encampment  of  the  wood- 
workers, the  description  of  which  we 
regret  our  inability  to  extract,  was  a 
large  hut,  serving  as  a  tavern,  where 
M.  Souvestre  found  Moser  and  two  of 
his  keepers  at  supper.  He  joined 
them.  Presently  Michelle  came  in, 
out  of  breath  and  somewhat  discom- 
posed. Bruno  was  the  cause  of  her 
alarm.  She  had  met  him  in  the 
forest,  and  be  told  her  he  had  just 
seen,  near  Dead-Man's  thicket,  the 
mau-pigueur,  or  spectre- huntsman, 
beating  the  cover.  This  news  caused 
a  general  sensation  amongst  the  in- 
mates of  the  tavern;  conversation 
ceased  in  the  various  groups,  and 
Michelle  was  overwhelmed  with  ques- 
tions. Bruno  had  seen  him,  she 
declared,  as  plainly  as  she  saw  her 
interrogators;  he  was  leading  his 
black  dog  by  a  chain,  and  seemed  in 
quest  of  the  tracks  of  game.  At  first 
the  bee-hunter  had  taken  him  for  a 
keeper,  but  when  the  herald  of  sadness 
turned  towards  him,  he  beheld  his 
eyes  distilling  flames,  and  heard  him 
ntter  the  terrible  words : — 

**  FanTM  par  las  pus^ 
Gibien  par  les  foal^. 
Plaoe  anx  fiLmas  damaMS !  ^ 
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Then  he  disappeared  amongst  the 
trees,  and  the  leaves  shrivelled  np  on 
his  passage. 

At  this  wild  tale  the  women  ceased 
to  spin,  the  men  stared  at  each  other^ 
even  the  two  keepers  seemed  scared. 
Moser  demanded  an  explanation.  In 
forest-belief,  he  was  told,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mau-pigueur  foreboded 
the  great  hunt  afUr  the  undted.  The 
Alsatian  stood  aghast  at  finding  that 
there  lived  baptised  men  capable  of 
believing  such  absurdities.  His  in- 
credulity scandalised  all  present.  All,, 
including  the  keepers,  deposed  ta 
having  heard,  at  one  time  or  other,, 
the  horn  of  the  evil  huntsman. 

^^  ^  So  you  admit  to  have  heard  a 
horn  in  the  forest  without  seeking 
the  hunters?'  said  Moser  to  his 
men. 

« <  They  would  have  courted  death 
had  they  sought  them,'  said  the  old 
^tstisr  who  bad  ahready  spoken ;  'the 
appearance  of  the  mau-piqueur  is 
always  a  bad  sign,  but  whoever 
meets  his  hunt  may  prepare  his  coffin^ 
for  his  hours  are  numbered.' 

"  *I  will  run  the  risk,'  said  Moeer^ 
*■  and  the  devil  bum  me  if  I  don't 
force  your  goblins  to  show  me  their 


*'A11  present  exclaimed  against 
this  irreverence ;  the  old  man  shook 
his  bead. 

"  •  It  is  not  good  to  jest  with  the 
dead,'  he  said,  'God  has  made  a 
division ;  He  has  given  the  day  te 
man,  and  the  night  to  evil  spirits. 
It  is  too  proud  a  heart  that  revolts 
against  His  will,  and  you  will  be 
spared  this  trial,  if  you  have  a  good 
patron  in  heaven.' 

"  '  I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
will  be  granted  me,'  said  Moser. 
*  During  fifteen  years  that  I  have 
walked  the  forests,  all  the  poachers  I 
have  met  have  been  of  this  world;  I 
should  be  well-pleased  to  meet  some 
of  the  other ;  but  you  win  find  that 
the  hunt  has  been  put  off,  and  that 
the  devil  considers  us  too  sober  and 
vigilant  for  the  mau-pigueur  to  wind 
his  horn.' 

'*  None  replied ;  there  was  a  pause. 
Profound  silence  prevailed  around  the 
hut,  scarcely  broken  by  the  rustle  of 
the  wind  and  ^e  murmur  of  the 
waters.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a 
horn     arose,    increased,    resounded 
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through  the  allejs  of  the  forest,  and 
cmded,  with  a  clamoroos  burst,  at 
the  yeiy  door  of  the  cabin.  The 
effect  was  tremendoQS.  With  one 
accord  men  and  women  started  to 
their  feet.  Moser  looked  at  me  with 
8iir|Rise.  There  was  a  brief  silence. 
Then  the  winding  of  the  horn  was 
repeated,  in  Irrelier  notes,  and  nearer 
at  hand. 

**«Tis  he!  'tis  he!*  mormnred 
erery  one. 

**  The  forester  was  on  his  feet. 

^  ^  It  is  evident,*  he  said,  with  an 
irritaUe  impatience,  *•  that  some  one 
amuses  himself  at  oor  expense ;  we 
shall  see  who  langhs  last.*  And 
tmrning  to  his  two  companions, 
•'  Come  I  *  said  he,  *  the  mau-piqueur 
aeems  rather  hoarse— we  will  trj  to 
dear  his  voice  for  him.' 

**The  keepers,  who  had  risen, 
looked  uneasily  at  each  other.  The 
horn  continued  to  resonnd  with 
increased  loudness;  the  boiskrs^ 
assembled  round  the  chimney, 
conversed  in  a  low  voice.  Moser 
waited  near  the  door,  and  saw  to  the 
lock  of  his  grai.    At  last  his  men 

gined  him,  but  with  evident  unwiU- 
gness.  The  Alsatian  asked  them 
if  thej  were  afraid. 

^  *  Th^v  is  no  shame  in  fearing 
wliat  one  cannot  comprehend,*  said 
the  elder  man,  surlily ;  ^  and,  iw  my 
part,  I  do  not  know  what  we  have  to 
do  in  the  forest  at  this  time  of  night.' 

'''Your  dutyl'  replied  Moser 
harshly :  '  do  you  know  the  object  of 
the  stu|nd  ioke  by  which  they  try  to 
frighten  us  ? — are  you  sure  it  is  not  the 
stratagem  of  some  marauder,  who  is 
poaching  the  cover?  The  forest  is 
confided  to  our  care,  we  must  watch 
over  it  like  our  child.  Do  you  want 
lo  be  taken  for  cowards?  Come, 
forward,  I  say,  and  look  to  your 
guns.' 

^  The  keepers  made  no  reply,  and 
we  walked  out  hito  the  forest,  follow- 
ing the  horn,  whose  sound  became 
each  moment  more  distinct.  The  airs 
it  played  did  not  resemble  those  now 
in  use  in  the  hunting-field ;  they  were 
prolonged  and  plaintive  calls,  inter- 
rupted by  furious  flourishes,  recalling 
by  their  antique  rhythm  the  hunt- 
ing calls  of  old  France.  The  moti- 
piquewr  appeared  coming  to  meet  us 
Dy  a  path  parallel  to  that  we  were 
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foUowhig.  Soon  the  horn  was  blown 
upon  our  right  hand,  and  so  near 
that  we  seemed  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  few  bushes.  Moser  turned 
abruptly  to  that  side ;  but  at  the 
same  moment  the  blast  was  heard  on 
our  left.  Surprised,  the  forester  hur- 
ried in  that  direction ;  the  horn  was 
forthwith  winded  to  our  right,  more 
violently  than  ever.  This  time  Moser 
stood  stiU,  quite  confounded,  and 
asked  the  keepers  if  th^e  were  echoes 
in  the  forest.  Both  replied  by  a  nega- 
tive, and  made  us  observe  that  the 
sound  had  agahi  changed  its  place, 
and  was  now  behind  us.  The  Alsa- 
tian was  about  to  turn  back,  when 
we  heard  it  in  our  front,  where  it  for 
some  time  continued,  but  with  inter- 
mittances  that  led  us  astray.  Some- 
times the  nocturnal  bugler  seemed  close 
to  us,  at  others  lest  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  The  two  keepers  followed  us, 
their  hard  breathing  betraying  their 
alarm.  When  at  last  we  paused  in 
the  centre  of  a  wild  opening,  th^ 
gazed  about  with  a  terror  which  they 
no  longer  attempted  to  conceal. 

"'It  is  a  wilftd  running  into 
the  Jaws  of  destruction  I'  said  the 
elder  man,  fai  a  troubled  voice ;  '  the 
forester  must  be  convinced  by  this 
time  that  they  are  not  men  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal,  and  reason  bids  us 
return  to  the  huts.' 

"Moser  replied  not.  His  body 
bent  forward,  his  ear  open  to  every 
sound,  he  seemed  studying  with  par- 
ticuhu-  attention  the  halktH$  of  the 
mau'piqueur.  At  last  he  drew  him- 
self up  and  turned  towards  us. 

"  '  I  have  hit  it,'  said  he,  quickly ; 
'the  distant  sounds  are  clearer  and 
stronger  than  those  close  at  hand ;  it 
is  neither  the  same  instrument  nor  the 
same  musician :  evidently  there  are 
two  horns,  and  they  have  been  mak- 
ing fools  of  us  for  the  last  hour.' 

"  Probable  as  this  explanation  was, 
it  did  not  satisfy  our  companions,  who 
positively  refhsed  to  explore  one  side 
of  the  forest  whilst  Moser  and  I 
seardied  the  other.  The  Alsatian 
was  obliged  to  take  them  with  him  in 
one  direction,  whilst  I  took  the  oppo- 
site route  by  myself.  One  of  the 
keepers  gave  me  his  gun,  and  I  en- 
tered a  narrow  glade  leading  to  the 
most  solitary  part  of  the  forest." 

We  are  compelled,  however  un- 
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williugly,  to  abridge  the  remainder  of 
the  story.  M.  Sonvestre  fell  in  with 
Bmno,  horn  in  hand,  and  made  him 
prisoner,  bat  released  and  remained 
with  him.  A  shot  was  heard.  Bon  - 
Afflftt  joined  them,  with  a  fresh-killed 
roebnck.  On  learning  that  the 
keepers — whom  he  had  thought  to 
<deter  by  enacting,  in  concert  with 
Brnno,  the  part  of  the  mau-piqueur — 
were  seeking  poachers  in  the  forest, 
he  knew  that  the  report  of  his  gnn 
wonld  attract  them,  and  harried  off, 
accompanied  by  Brnno  and  M.  Son- 
vestre,  who  had  lost  his  way,  and  who, 
amnsed  by  the  advontare,  sympa- 
thised at  least  as  mach  with  theparsned 
«s  with  the  parsaers.  They  fell  in  with 
Moser  and  his  men,  bat  Bon-Aflfl^t 
escaped  unseen.  Jast  then  a  fire 
broke  oat  amongst  the  brnshwood  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  threatened 
to  extend  to  the  lofty  trees,  bat  was 
•extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the 
I>oisier8^  who  mastered  in  force  with 
axes  and  buckets.  Various  incidents 
occurred,  enabling  Moser  to  prove  to 
the  peasants  that  the  mau-piqueur 
had  been  personated— this  time,  at 
least— -by  Bruno  and  Bon-Affdt. 
Angry  at  the  deception  practised  on 
ihem,  and  at  the  damage  done  by  the 
fire — which  of  course  was  imputed, 
^thoagh  unjustly,  ;to  the  poachers — 
the  bolsters  willingly  offered  assistance 
to  capture  them.  Michelle  came  up. 
She  had  seen  the  two  offenders  follow- 
ing a  path  leading  to  the  farm  of  the 
Magdalen ;  she  had  called  to  them, 
but  instead  of  replying,  they  plunged 
into  the  thicket.  This  sufficed.  Thefirst 
tint  of  dawn  found  Moser  and  a  party 
of  peasants  at  the  farm,  which  they 
had  already  thoroughly  searched. 
The  farmer  had  attempted  to  take 
things  with  a  high  hand,  and  protested 
against  the  violation  of  his  domicile, 
but  quickly  changed  his  note  when 
the  resolute  forester  informed  him 
Ihat  he  would  have  to  answer  a  charge 
-of  complicity  in  poaching  and  fire- 
4^ising  in  the  royal  forest.  Lights 
^ad  been  found  burning  in  the  house, 
and  Bmno  seated  in  the  chimney- 
comer.  Louison  was  afoot ;  and  from 


her  restlessness,  and  certain  of  her 
movements,  M.  Sonvestre  felt  con- 
vinced Bon-AMt  was  hidden  near  at 
hand.  Michelle,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  party  to  the  farm,  and,  as 
usual,  had  hastened  to  fix  a  qaarrel 
on  Louison,  entertained  the  same 
conviction ;  and,  in  presence  of  the 
forester,  offered  to  wager  that  the 
little  shepherdess  could  find  the 
poacher  if  she  chose.  The  following 
dramatic  scene  most  conclude  our 
extracts : — 

*<  Moser,  who  had  hitherto  paid 
slight  attention  to  the  quarrel  of  the 
two  young  girls,  suddenly  became 
attentive.  He  questioned  Louison, 
using  every  means  to  entrap  her ;  but 
the  little  pastoure  avoided  his  snares 
with  a  natural  ingenuity  and  address 
which  astounded  me.  Meanwhile 
the  bolsters  came  in;  they  had  ex- 
plored all  the  paths  and  seen  no  one. 
The  forester  could  not  conceal  his 
vexation.  Besides  the  necessity  of 
justifying  the  confidence  of  the  ad- 
ministration, to  which  he  had  pro- 
mised a  speedy  reform  of  the  abuses 
that  rained  the  forest,  his  self-love 
was  interested  not  to  fail  before  so 
many  witnesses,  and  to  sig^nallse  his 
arrival  in  the  Gavre  by  an  important 
capture.  After  giving  orders  again 
to  beat  the  neighbourtiood  of  the 
farm,  he  lighted  his  German  pipe,  and 
seated  himself  at  the  house  door,  as 
if  resolved  there  to  await  the  result  of 
the  fresh  researches. 

*'  I  perceived,  however,  that  Moser 
continued  to  watch  allLouison's  move- 
ments. Day  had  broken,  and  the 
cowherd's  horn*  sounded  far  off  in 
the  forest;  the  little  shepherdess 
turned  the  cattle  out  of  the  staUes, 
and  set  off  with  them  towards  the 
pasture.  Moser  suffered  her  to 
depart  apparently  unheeded;  but 
scarcely  had  she  entered  the  path 
leading  to  the  grazing  ground,  when 
I  saw  him  quickly  exwiguish  his  pipe 
and  take  up  his  gun.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  about  to  do ;  he  pat  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  pointed  to  the  shep- 
henless,  and  glided  into  the  field  she 
was  skirting.     I  joined  him,  without 
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understanding  his  project,  and  we  fol- 
lowed Looison  on  the  contrarj  side  of 
the  hedge.  The  little  girl  walked  sing- 
ing along,  neither  hurrying  nor  looking 
behind  her,  apparently  solely  occupied 
with  the  straw  she  was  plaiting.  Thus 
she  reached  the  pasture,  ascended 
a  small  mound  that  overlooked  it,  and 
seated  herself  under  a  dump  of  ash 
trees.  For  the  first  time  she  thra  cast 
her  eyes  around  her,  but  vaguely,  and 
as  if  noticing  nothing.  Almost  at  her 
feet  was  a  field  of  ripe  com,  waving 
in  the  morning  breeze.  To  her  right 
was  the  forest,  to  her  left  the  culti- 
vated ground  where  we  lay  concealed. 
Louison  continued  singing;  but 
gradually  her  voice  grew  louder,  and 
its  modulations  resounded  afar. 

^'  *  In  what  barbarous  tongue  does 
die  sing?  said  Moser,  who  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  understand  the  words. 

^*  I  signed  to  him  to  be  silent,  for  I 
had  recognised  the  rude  Celtic  accent. 
The  poMtoure  sang  the  old  guerz  or 
ballad  of  Jean  Deverenx,  mingling 
with  it  warnings  addressed  to  an  in- 
visible auditor. 

'^ '  Bretons,  be  all  upon  your  guard ; 
yonder  dwells  Jean  la  Prise^  with  his 
soldiers  in  his  castle,  like  a  snail  in 
his  sheU.' 

"  Here  the  vdce  slightly  altered  its 
mflexlon,  and  substituted  for  tlie  tra- 
ditional words  this  rapid  warning : 

*^  *  All  the  band  of  wood-cutters  is 
here ;  the  safest  for  you  is  to  return 
at  once  to  the  forest,  to  the  cover  near 
the  Pool  of  the  Green  Snake.* 

**Then  the  original  song  was  re- 
snmed : 

'' '  AU  that  was  old  and  all  that 
was  new  they  have  plundered  through- 
out the  land ; — from  the  churches  the 
silver  crosses— the  gilt  cups  from  the 
burgher's  table.' 

'*  She  raised  her  voice  to  add : 

**  *  There  is  no  one  to  the  'right ; 
follow  the  com  without  raising  your 
head,  you  will  reach  the  little  duster 
ofholly.» 

"  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  com-field, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  I  saw  the  ocean 
of  ears  slightly  open,  and  a  furrow 
formed  which  seemed.to  move  towards 
the  forest.  I  stood  up,  in  order  to 
see  better.  Moser,  who  followed  all 
my  movements,  observed  the  direc- 
tion of  my  glance,  perceived  the  mo- 
tion in  the  com,  and  uttered  a  joyful 
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exclamation ;  he  saw  the  whole  thing. 
Opening  the  bushes  behind  which  we 
were  concealed,  he  ran  across  the 
pasture— reached  the  endosure  of  the 
com-field,  there  too  high  to  leap — 
skirted  it  for  a  moment — and  then, 
coming  to  an  opening  filled  up  with 
branches,  sprang  into  it.  I  heard  him 
utter  a  cry  of  pain,  and  saw  him  fall. 
He  had  come  upon  a  scythe-blade 
hidden  under  the  leaves,  in  readiness 
for  the  passage  of  the  wild  boars. 

"  The  two  keepers,  who  just  then 
came  up^  and  who,  like  myself,  had 
seen  the  accident,  hurried  with  me  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Alsatian.  He 
was  covered  with  blood,  but  heeded 
not  his  wounds. 

"  *Quick,  quick,  after  the  poacher !  • 
he  faltered,  pointing  out  the  direction 
in  which  Bon-Ai!^t  was  flying.  After 
a  momentary  hesitation  the  keepers 
hurried  in  pursuit,  whilst  Moser  prop- 
ped himself  against  the  bank  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  his  eyes.  In  vain 
did  I  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  dangerously  hurt :  mechani- 
cally stanching  with  his  handker- 
chief the  blood  that  flowed  from  his 
hands  and  breast,  he  seemed  to  think 
only  of  the  poacher.  When  the  latter 
found  he  was  discovered,  he  no  longer 
attempted  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
com,  bat  ran  across  the  farrows  in 
the  dhrection  of  the  forest,  pursued  by 
the  keepers.  The  interval  between 
them  increased  every  moment,  and 
his  escape  appeared  certain,  when,  at 
the  last  enclosure,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  party  of 
bolsters,  who  surrounded  and  seized 
him. 

*^  On  hearing  the  shouts  which  an- 
nounced this  capture,  Moser  made  a 
gesture  of  triumph,  and  then,  his 
strength  completely  exhausted,  he 
sank  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

**  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  all 
were  assembled  in  front  of  Louronx* 
farm-house.  A  cart  was  getting  ready 
for  the  forester,  whose  wounds  had 
been  dressed.  A  few  paces  ofl",  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  the  woodcut- 
ters, stood  Bon-Afiiat  and  Brano. 
Their  hands  were  bound,  and  they 
leaned  against  a  low  wall.  Louison 
was  seated  a  little  fiuther  off,  sob- 
bing, with  her  head  upon  her  knees. 


•»  It  was  two  days  before  I  could 
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get  to  Savenay;  bat  then  I  went 
straight  to  the  magistrate  charged 
with  the  prosecvtion  of  Bnino  and 
the  poacher.  My  explanations  suf- 
ficed to  clear  them  of  the  charge  of 
incendiarism,  and  to  procure  the- 
young  wood-ranger  his  liberty.  As 
to  his  companion,  he  had  too  many 
old  accounts  to  settle  with  the  forest- 
ers for  it  to  be  possible  for  me  to  ob- 
tain his  release  before  my  departure ; 
but  fortunately  I  found  at  Savenay  a 
college  chum,  by  profession  a  lawyer, 
who  promised  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings and  to  assist  him  if  necessary. 
Some  time  had  elapsed  since  my  ex- 
cursion amongst  the  baisierSy  when  I 
learned  that  the  Savenay  nan  of  law 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Bon-Affiit 
out  of  prison  after  a  few  weeks'  con- 
finement, and  had  procured  him 
employment  on  the  domain  of  Car- 
heil,  where  the  ex-poacher  bad  be- 
come a  model  gamekeeper.  At  the 
same  time  I  learned  that  Antoine 
was  about  to  find  himself  once 
more   associated   with   the    honey- 


hunter,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
planter  and  terrace- maker,  and  wha 
was  to  join  him  after  the  August  sap^ 
with  the  paatowre  of  the  Magdalen, 
whom  the  dwellers  in  the  forest 
already  called  by  the  name  of  Louisoo 
Bruno." 

The  length  to  which  our  extracta 
have  extended  would  preclude  further 
comment,  were  any  requisite.  We 
have  said  and  translated  enough  to 
show  that  M.  Emile  Sonvestre*8  latest 
wcnrk  possesses  a  degree  of  interest 
and  merit  very  uncommon  in  the 
recent  publications  of  the  Paris  press.. 
And  we  also  say  of  it — what  we 
rarely  venture  to  say  of  a  book 
belonging  to  the  lighter  dass  of 
French  literature  —  that  it  is  well 
adapted  to  English  tastes,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  English  readers 
of  either  sex  and  any  age.  So  much 
novel  and  curious  information,  con- 
cerning the  habits  and  superstitiona 
of  an  interesting  peasantry,  has  seldom 
been  imparted  in  a  style  and  form  se 
attractive  and  entertaining. 
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We  read  in  an  American  paper,  (tiie 
Providence  Joumai,)  a  passage  expres- 
sive of  some  apprehension  that  the 
old  names  of  "wife"  and  "woman" 
are  being  fast  supplanted  by  "  lady" 
and  **  female."  "  We  suppose,"  says 
the  paper,  "  that  the  same  dandyism 
will  find  out  some  new  names  for 
•  father  and  mother/  Lady  is  a 
beautiful  word  in  its  proper  applica- 
tion, but  it  does  not  mean  wife/' 
We  presume  the  writer  is  not  quite 
aware^  then,  of  the  extent  of  this 
change  in  our  moral  vocabulary. 
**  Father"  has  been  Imul:  suppressed  ; 
and  as  he  was,  ad  nlutn.  sup- 
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in  disrepute,  as  associated  witii  our 
old  divinity — "the  fathers  of  the 
church"—against  whom  religionists 
of  the  new  school  love  to  throw  nrad. 
This  kind  of  aeal  pervades  our  par- 
lours, and  introdnces  itself  into  our 
kitchens,  so  that  "  fathers"  is  becom- 
ing a  term  of  contempt  and  mockery, 
implying  those  who  are  worn  out, 
useless,  and  ought  to  be  cheated,  and 
otherwise  maltreated. 

Telemachus  said  he  had  only  his- 
mother's  word  for  it  that  Ulysses 
was  his  father.  Ulysses  was  never- 
theless notoriously  wise ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  "  he  is  a  wise  man  whe 
knows  his  own  child ,  and  it  is  a  wise 
child  that  knows  his  own  father,"" 
this  little  anecdote  of  ancient  history 
shows  that  the  wisest  may  be  deceiv- 
ed. It  is  remarkable  that  the  word 
"  mother"  is  still  retained,  excepting 
in  cases  where  the  mother  is  at  tiie 
same  time  a  widow  and  not  yet 
grown  down,  and  the  daughters 
are  grown  up  ;  but  this  retainment 
implies  a  suspicion  upon  the  morals 
of  the  age,  as  by  its  ready  acknow- 
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ledgment  of  Che  motber,  whidi,  in 
fKt,  a  man  most  be  a  fool  to  hesitate 
about,  it  throws  paternity  altogether 
into  the  doubtful  scale.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  all  other  rela- 
tloBS,  especially  on  the  mother's  side^ 
arein  cherished  existence — as  brother, 
sister,  mide,  annt,  cousin  ;  but  these 
lelatioDships  come  not  too  close  to 
seordi  society  with  die  hot  blood  of 
consanguinity.  There  is  a  proyer- 
bial  goard,  ^  Cb27me  cousin,  but  ooien 
aenoc"  But  wife— with  us,  at  least, 
and  since  the  new  Marriage  Act— that 
is  becoming  an  ''old  wife's  tale.*' 
No  man  now  need  take  a  wifo 
'' for  better  for  worse."  He  may  hare 
her  without  hoping  ''to  have  and 
to  hold."  The  Regutrar's  Office  has 
eonreniently  turned  the  sanctity  of 
matrimony  into  a  ciTility,  which  ne^ 
not  last  beyond  the  length  of  the  next 
street,  and  peitaps  seldom  does. 
The  "better"  is  a  thing  altogether 
not  to  be  hoped,  and  the  "worse" 
he  feels  sure  of;  and  the  repeating  it 
in  words,  as  well  as  deed,  would  be 
but  an  insulting  kind  of  tautology  by 
iact;  and  therefore  our  Fariiament, 
in  its  regard  for  "tender  conscien- 
ces," and  in  its  love  of  making  a  free 
trade  of  everything  in  religion  and 
morals,  as  well  as  in  other  imports 
and  exports,  has  takm'off  the  "  duty" 
both  from  man  and  wife,  and  they 
may  now  sit  as  loose  to  each  other 
and  to  the  world  as  they  please.  It 
is  true,  some  people  do  retain  a  predi- 
lection for  being  wedded  in  church  ; 
but  the  practice  is  coldly  looked  upon 
by  our  Whig  Legislature,  and  thought 
romantic ;  and  it  is  continually  point- 
ed out  to  young  women,  that  the  be- 
ing "  led  to  the  altar,"  as  the  Morning 
Pott  used  to  say,  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  "  immense  sacrifice." 
But  stiil  that  fashion  is  not  gone  out, 
for  very  young  women  have  quite  a 
pride  in  being  sacrificed,  and  there- 
fore go  to  the  altar  garlanded  accord- 
ingly. It  is  thought  the  present 
crusade  against  altars  will  do  some- 
thing towards  suppressing  it,  as  in 
our  Low  Church  edifices  no  altars  will 
be  found  to  go  to.  StHl,  as  long  as 
we  see  widows  in  India  throw  them- 
selres  on  the  funeral-pile  of  their  dead 
husbands,  we  trust  in  the  pertinacity 
of  the  sex,  and  do  not  believe  the 
better  sort  of  young  women  in  £ng- 
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land  wiU  be  married  at  all,  unless  the 
old  altar  be  set  up  somewhere.  We 
know  strtmg  attempts  are  made  to 
put  down  3iia  partiality,  and  that, 
having  hitherto  failed  with  the  ladies, 
— females,  as  the  Providence  Journal 
would  say— argumoits  of  some  force 
are  used  with  the  bridegrooms  elect. 
They  are  told  to  "beware  of  the 
AonM  of  the  altar." 

Still  we  must  acknowledge  thattiie 
Marriage  Act  is  damaging  matrimony 
even  with  our  "church-goers,"  for 
many  a  couple  go  to  the  church  be- 
cause their  fathers  and  mothers  (per- 
h^)s)  did ;  but  it  is  not  with  them 
the  same  serious  thing  it  used  to  be. 
That  registrar— he  is  the  mar-plot. 
He  may  remonstrate  with  couples, 
and  point  out  the  idle,  useless  waste 
of  time  and  mcmey  in  goinff  to  a 
church,  when  he  can  do  all  for  them  in 
no  time,  and  at  moderate  fee.  But 
powerful  as  this  influence  may  be, 
there  are  many  respectable  enough  to 
wish  to  pay  the  dergyman  the  com- 
pliment of  going  to  him ;  and  they  feel 
a  pleasure  in  conferring  this  favour 
upon  him — and  the  more,  as  they  think 
they  really  get  nothing  valuable  from 
him  in  return.  Still,  as  we  said,  this 
tends  to  make  matrimony  itself  a 
matter  of  indifference,  for  what  is  so' 
easily  joined  may  be  at  any  time 
separated  by  mutual  consent  and 
little  trouble.  For  instance,  at  a  par- 
ish church — which  we  will  not  men- 
tion, lest,  the  locality  known,  the  idea 
may  be  catching— two  couples  pre- 
sented themselves.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  in  putting  in  the  banns 
the  clerk  had  made  a  mistake;  so 
that,  instead  of  putting  on  the  same 
line  Philip  Jones  to  Mary  Tho- 
mas, and  Joshua  Slyboots  to  Lucy 
Ogle,  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
said  Lucy  was  given  to  the  said 
Philip,  and  the  said  Mary  to  the  said 
Joshua.  This  not  being  discovered 
till  the  parties  were  at  the  altar,  the 
ceremony  was  there  stopped.  They 
retiredto  the  church  porch.  Philip  was 
at  once,  in  his  simplicity,  fmr  going 
to  the  registrar  ;  but  Slyboots  knew 
better— notice  had  not  been  given — 
it  was  impossible.  Lacy  O^e  said 
^e  came  there  to  be  manried,  and  be 
marri^  she  would ;  upon  which  hint 
Slyboots  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  Maiy, 
who  looked  "  nothing  loth :"  at  the 
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same  moment  the  eyes  of  Philip  and 
Lucy  met — Philip  and  Maiy  were  as 
effectnalhr  obliterated  from  the  fatore 
annals  of  fate,  as  from  the  face  of  an 
old  coin  cnrrent  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Maiy.  The  slight  wall  of  the  bul- 
wark of  defence  which  Philip  bad  set 
np  in  Mary's  heart  fell  down  at  once 
before  the  summoning  voice  of  con- 
quering Joshua.  The  ordering  of  the 
whole  affair  went  through  the  four 
hearts  as  instantaneously  as  if  the 
'*  submarine  telegraph**  had  had  its 
pipes  there.  Slyboots  says  it  was  done 
by  mesmerism,  and  that  he  htid  fee^d 

Dr ;  but  Lucy,  who  should  have 

married  him,  said  it  was  an  excuse  to 
account  for  the  money  which  she 
knew  he  had  spent  at  a  "  public  "  be- 
fore they  came  to  church.  The 
agreement  was  soon  entered  into,  so 
the  two  couples  presented  themselves, 
before  the  clerical  hour  had  expired, 
to  the  curate,  with  these  pithy  words 
— **  Sir,  weVe  considered  on  it,  and 
made  up  our  minds,  so  we*ll  bide  as 
we  be."  "  Exchange  is  no  robbery." 
*^  Two  people  make  a  bargain,"  says 
another  proverb,  much  more  four. 
They  wore  all  legally  married.  And 
now  we  have  a  glimpse  how  it  is  that 
names  are  changed.  These  were  not 
ladies— are  they  females  ?  How  long 
will  they  boast  of  the  title  of  wives, 
and  conduct  themselves  as  such  ?  The 
unpleasantness  of  the  matter  is,  while 
our  language  is  in  its  transition  state, 
it  is  not  easy  always  to  ascertain  the 
real  position  of  parties ;  and  this 
inconvenience  may  be  fairly  exempli- 
fied in  the  foUowlDg  anecdote — we 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  It.    When  the 

Bishop  of was  appointed  to  the 

See  of ,  before  he  came  into  resi- 
dence, his  wife  went  to to  pre- 
pare matters,  look  at  the  cathedral, 
the  palace,  the  cloisters,  &c.  At  one 
of  these  places — we  do  not  remember 
which— she  presented  herself  with  a 
*'  female  "  friend  and  a  fine  footman 
in  attendance,  who  knocked  for  ad- 
mission. The  sexton,  or  the  verger,  or 
whoever  was  the  oflicial,  'came  to  the 
presence.  "  Oh,"  said  the  Bishop's 
wife,  "  I  wish  to  see  the  palace,  or 
the  cathedral,  or  the  chapter-room," 
"  (or  whatever  it  was.)  "  Do  you, 
marm?"  was  the  answer;  **  but  you 
mustn't— you  can't— Pve  orders  not 
to  let  anybody  in."    "  Oh,"  said  she. 


"  nonsense— nonsense  ! — ^let  me  in," 
and  she  made  a  move  inwards,  but  was 
repulsed.  ^'Oh,  I  see,  I  see,"  she 
replied ;  "  you  don't  know  who  I  am 
— I'm  the  bishop's  lady."  "  May  be 
so,  marm,"  was  the  ready  answer, 
^*  but  if  you  were  his  wife  I  couldn^t 
admit  you."  Now,  if  this  had  hap- 
pened in  the  days  of  *^  good  Queen 
jBess,"  wouldn't  she  have  shaken  her 
starched  j^eacock's  tail  of  a  frill  by 
her  unextmguishable  laughter  1  She 
always  had  a  pique  against  married 
clergy. 

It  is  very  curious,  this  reluctance  to 
use  the  word  wife.  It  was  shown 
here  not  only  in  the  bishop's  wife,  but 
had  yon  asked  the  porter  or  verger  if 
he  was  married,  he  would  have  said 
be  had  a  '^missus"  at  home  — 
meaning  mistress  of  his  home,  and  all 
things  in  it,  including  his  own  person. 
He  would  equally  have  avoided  the 
word  wife  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  grat- 
ing upon  the  ear.  Thus,  for  instance, 
one  meeting  his  friend  in  the  street, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  of  late— not, 
indeed,  since  his  marriage— inconsi- 
derately said  at  parting,  '^  And  how's 
your  wife  ?"  *'  If  you  come  to  that," 
replied  the  other,  sharply,  *' how's 
yours  ?"  Even  the  word  marriage  is 
confined  to  fashionable  localities,  ex- 
cepting as  an  adjective  to  license  or 
certificate.  It  is  only  a  marriage  in 
'*  high  life ;"  it  is  a  wedding  in  low. 
The  lower  class,  feeling  sure  that  di- 
vorce is  only  for  the  rich,  and  very 
costly,  as  a  most  taxable  luxury,  are 
cautions  how  they  adopt  the  word 
marriaffe,  which,  by  its  connection 
with  ^*  Marriage  Act,"  and  Parliamen- 
tary or  legal  penalties,  seems  to  bind 
them  to  a  state  more  indissolubly 
than  suits  thehr  intentions.  We  hope 
these  changes  of  names  do  not  indi- 
cate that  marriage  is  really  progress- 
ing to  its  downfall,  nor  that  there  is 
any  real  inUing  after  Communism.  It 
is  certainly  spoken  slightly  of.  Con- 
versing the  other  day  with  an  elderly 
tradesman,  we  learnt  from  him  that 
his  prosperity  in  life  was  owing  to  his 
having  had  four  wives.  '*  Four  good 
ones,"  we  replied — "  carefal,  busy 
housewives?"  "  Oh,  very  well  as  to 
that,"  said  he ;  *'  but  they  had  all  of 
them  a  little  money,  and  it  went  into 
the  trade  and  prospered."  But  think 
of  the  ungrateful  man !  he  added,  sit- 
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ting  easily  in  bis  chair,  and  twirling 
his  thnmbs  in  bis  contentment,  **  they 
are  all  dead,  and  I*m  very  happy.'* 
At  least,  he  was  contented  with  bis 
lot :  unreasonable  man  is  not  always 
contented  where  he  ongbt  to  be.    We 
once  congratnlated  a  farmer  that  he 
had  done  well,  for  be  bad  married 
three  wires,  and  bad  something  worth 
haying  with  each.    *^  Oh,  as  to  that/' 
said  be,  surlily,  "  what  with  the  carry- 
ing of  *em  home,  and  the  carrying  of 
*em  out,  there  isn*t  much  to  be  got  by 
•cm."     Poor  wives  I  your  very  titles, 
yon  see— your  legitimate  titles— are 
grudgingly  acknowledged.    If  you  do 
not  domineer  at  home — which  you 
really  ongbt  to  do  in  your  own  defence, 
and  to  keep  up  the  respect  you  are  en- 
titled to<-you  have  but  a  poor  chance 
in  this  life,  and  you  are  to  guess  from 
this  last  anecdote  what  kind  of  epi- 
taphs you  are  likely  to  have.    A  little 
resolution  on  your  parts  wiU  do  won- 
ders ;  men  are  courageous  with  men, 
but  to  a  resolute  woman  every  man 
Is  a  coward.     Bemember  what  the 
Spartan  women  were,  and  how  the 
stem  lawgiver  Lycurgus  attempted  in 
vain  to  restore  to  the  husband  his 
proper    domestic   authority,    which, 
history  tells  us,  the  women  bad  very 
properly  4isurped.    Nature  has  fur- 
nished you  with  one  weapon  fbr  this 
very  object ;  if  you  have  not  a  voice 
ia  the  family,  you  do  not  exercise  your 
gift.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  which  some 
wives  have  made,  to  tiy  another  me- 
thod, and,  as  they  would  say,  get  their 
''band  into  it."      Hiey  keep  their 
spouses  thus  in  fear,  and  cause  them 
to  show  to  the  world  a  wonderful  af- 
fection;  but  somehow  or  other  such 
wives  bring  the  old  reproach  upon 
their  children — "  Your  mother  was  a 
HitHte^  and  your  father  an  AmariieJ** 
It  is  really  a  very  shameful  thing,  but 
whether  it  arises  from  French  Social- 
ist principles  spreading  amongst  us, 
or  from  other  bidden  cansos,  notbbsg 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  marriage 
^paraged.    The  consequence  is,  that 
this  *^  exodus"  of  our  male  population 
leaves  the  women  behind.     The  cen- 
sus shows  this  frightfully.    We  be- 
lieve in  Limerick  there  are  three  wo- 
men to  one  man.    It  is  thought  Par- 
liament will  interfere,  and  make  every 
emigrant  take  a  wife  with  biro,  as  a 
merchant  took  out  once  grindstones 


and  cheeses:  he  couldn't  get  rid  of 
the  former  at  any  price,  till  he  deter- 
mined not  to  sell  a  cheese  without  a 
grindstone. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  the  notion 
among  the  young  emigrants  is,  that 
they  are  going  to  a  land  of  liberty,  and 
would  not  burthen  themselves— think- 
ing they  shall  have  a  much  better 
chance  and  choice  amongst  the  Bloom- 
ers ;  for  the  American  newspapers  are 
industriously  circulated,  in  which  the 
Progress  of  Bloomerism,  or  the  Rights 
of  Women,  may  be  profitably  studied. 
We  have  had  one  of  these  very  re- 
cently in  our  bands,  and  read   the 
accounts  of  their  great  meeting— their 
Congress  —  where  "ladies"  address 
eloquently  audiences  of  many  thou- 
sands.    Now,  this  not  only  acts  as  a 
kind  of  invitation  from  the  new  coun- 
try to  the  young  men  of  the  old,  but 
it  deters  our  women  from  encoanter- 
ing  such  formidable  rivals.  In  another 
pomt  of  view,  however,  we  must  con- 
gratulate the  fair  sex  upon  this  move 
— that  is,  if  it  ends  in  moderation,  and 
in  establishing  no  more  than  their 
rights.     They  seem  to  be  aware  that 
idl  old  terms  must  be  abolished— wo- 
man and  wife  will  soon  be  branded  as 
with  the  stigma  of  slavery.     There  is 
•  some  fear  of  a  little  intemperance  in 
this  respect,  and  that,in  theur  attempts 
to  go  "  ahead,"  they  will  be  above  tak- 
ing  their   hearts    with   them.    We 
could  not  help  noticing  that,  though  > 
some  men  have  joined  the  association 
for  establishing  the  Bights  of  Women, 
few  of  them  haid  wives  present.    This 
does  not  look  well.     The  women,  in- 
deed, seem  perfectly  aware  that  they 
shall  have  to  fight  for  it ;  and  there 
is  something  in  their  speeches  which 
indicates  that  they  mean  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  shackles  of 
matrimony.    In  fact,  they  show  their 
intent  to  assume  all  the  functions  of 
men — ^to  take  all  offices  of  government, 
as  of  everything  else,  ofi"  theur  hands, 
and  probably  to  set  up  a  community 
of  women  ;  and,  as  a  prelude,  they 
dress  themselves  as  much  like  men  as 
maybe.   They  are  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  (Pythagoras  was  the  first 
who  wore  breeches.)     He  inculcated 
the  transmigration  of  souls  by  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  the  philosophy ; 
they  seem  to  think  that  they  may  bo- 
dily transmigrate  into  the  other  sex, 
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perceiving  that  their  sonls— that  is, 
each  as  think  they  have  any — are 
daUy,  hourly,  becoming  more  robust 
and  mascoline.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  this  idea  of  rights  of  women 
— a  community  of  women — thongh 
springing  np  in  the  New  Worid,  is  no- 
thing bat  an  old  fantasy  of  the  Old 
Worid.  Like  the  grain  in  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptian  mammy,  it  has  been, 
after  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
brought  to  light,  put  in  the  ground  of 
people*s  minds,  and  is  fructifying  oyer 
a  large  field.  And  it  seems  to  have 
lost  none  of  its  vitality  from  the  em- 
balming, but  rather  to  come  up  spiced, 
a  little  hot  in  the  mouth,  as  O'Con- 
nell  accounted  to  an  English  farmer 
for  the  efiect  of  the  potato  on  the  Irish 
constitution — **  You  see,  sir,  we  boil 
them  before  we  plant  them,  and  then 
they  come  up  hot"  The  fable  of  the 
AnuuEons,  though  well  known,  has 
scarcely  been  credited ;  and  but  that 
we  see,  now-a-days,  such  odd  things 
done  by  human  nature,  we  might  have 
still  withheld  belief  from  the  narra- 
tions of  history.  Gibbon  says — 
**  Women  have  ^rften  combated  by 
the  side  of  their  husbands,  but  it  is 
iilmost  impossible  that  a  society  of 
Amazons  should  ever  have  existed  in 
the  Old  or  New  World."  If  the  histo- 
rian  had  lived  to  our  day,  he  would 
have  seen  in  the  New  World,  which  he 
did  not  take  into  the  account,  that 
there  may  be  Amaxonian  women. 

As  our  Transatlantic  friends  are  in 
this  respect  '*  revives"  or  imitators, 
rather  than  originators,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  look  back  upon  what 
has  been  recorded  of  the  old  pro- 
pagators of  the  Rights  of  Women,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  new  order 
of  masculi-feminality  propose  to  be. 
We  are  told,  then,  that  the  women  of 
the  Sauromatas  dressed  in  the  habits  of 
men — ^none  allowed  to  marry  till  she 
had  killed  an  enemy:  according  to 
Hippocrates,  she  must  have  killed 
three.  Hence  it  happened  that  many 
died  old  maids,  never  having  been 
able  to  fulfil  the  conditions.  The 
Amazons,  a  community  of  women — 
called  also  Oiorpata,  or,  as  it  may  be 
interpreted,  men-slayers — having  in- 
vaded Greece,  were  overcome  at  fiier- 
modon.  The  Greeks  put  as  many  of 
them  as  they  were  able  to  take  captive 
on  board  three  vessels;  these,  when  out 


at  sea,  rose  against  their  conquerors, 
and  put  them  all  to  death.  Ignorant 
of  navigation,  and  of  the  management 
of  helms,  sails,  or  oars,  they  trusted 
to  the  wind  and  tide,  and  were  car- 
ried to  a  place  near  the  Palus  MosotiSy 
inhabited  by  the  fr^  Scythians. 
Here  they  disembarked,  and  meeting 
with  a  stud  of  horses,  -seized  them, 
and,  mounted  on  these,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  Scythians.  The  Scythians 
were  unable  to  exfdain  what  had  hap- 
pened, being  neither  acquainted  with 
the  language,  the  dress,  nor  the  coun- 
try of  the  invaders.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  men  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  they  gave  them  battle. 
Having  taken  some  prisoners,  they 
discovered  that  they  were  women. 
Consulting  amongst  themselves,  they 
determined  to  put  none  of  them  to 
death,  but  to  select  a  detachment  of 
their  youngest  men,  equal  in  number, 
as  they  might  conjecture,  to  the  Ama- 
zons. They  were  durected  to  encamp 
opposite  to  them :  if  attacked,  they 
were  to  retreat  without  resistance; 
when  pursuit  i^ould  be  discontinued, 
to  return  and  encamp  as  near  the 
Amazons  as  possible.  Imperceptibly 
the  two  camps  approached  each 
other.  The  young  Scythians  and 
Amazons,  finding  no  hostility  offered, 
by  degrees  came  nearer  and  nearer ; 
and  as  they  lived  by  the  chase,  each 
party  frequently  joined  in  it.  Finally, 
they  so  perfectly  associated  that  the 
Scythians  forsook  their  homes,  and 
went  with  the  Amazons  to  dweU.  be- 
3rond  the  Tanais. 

We  learn  by  the  "  Women's  Rights 
Convention  "  that  the  women  assem- 
bled mean  to  claim  equal  rights,  or 
the  whole  of  the  propria  qwB  maru 
bus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  our 
Transatlantic  republic  the  women,  who 
resolve  to  be  behind  the  men  in  no- 
thing, may  form  themselves  into  an 
army  of  *^  S3rmpathisers ;"  and  as 
sympathy  is  the  old  virtue  of  the  sex 
—or,  we  should  say,  the  virtue  of  the 
old  sex — enough  of  it  may  remain, 
after  the  usual  routine  of  warfare  and 
truce,  to  become  the  cement  of  a  new 
society  in  some  country  yet  to  bo 
conquered,  by  which  a  race  of  savages, 
or  worse,  of  civilised,  shall  be  brought 
under  obedience  to  the  laws  feminine. 

There  is  a  very  happy  version  t^f 
this  Amazonian  bit  of  history  in  the 
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Speetetor,  in  whidi,  if  we  remember,  a 
truce  is  rat^red  into,  which  is  renew- 
^  so  dften  that  at  length  the  generals 
of  the  female  army  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  fight  This  rersion  is  yeiy 
amnsing,  imd  worthy  the  wit  of  Ad- 
dison. Onr  readers  will  not  fail  to 
recognise  in  thisstory  of  tiie  Amazons, 
aad,  timtatis  nuttandis,  in  Shak- 
apeare*8  {^y  of  '*  Love's  Labour 
Lost,"  the  originals  of  oar  modem 
poem,  Tennyson's  *^  Princess.*'  Snch 
a  sabject  as  a  ^^  Gonventton  of  Wo- 
men*^ oonld  not  £ul  to  draw  forth  all 
the  wit  and  satire  of  Aristophanes. 
The  wmider  is  that  such  plays  eonld 
have  beoi  represented  bef(M«  an  Athe- 
niaaaodience.  In  one,  the  women  con- 
^ire  to  force  the  men  to  make  peace ; 
in  the  other,  they  assume  the  male 
dress  while  their  husbands  sleep,  make 
a  "  padiament  of  women,"  and  pass 
laws  which  they  compel  the  men  to 
confirm.  Our  new  Conyention  is  yeiy 
likely  to  come  to  the  same  result ;  for, 
as  they  pass  a  resolution  not  to  be 
taxed  unrepresented,  they  will,  if  they 
ancceed,  be  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
and  Senate ;  and  once  there,  who  will 
doubt  their  power  to  coerce  the  men, 
not  only  by  their  matchless  and  un- 
ceasing eloquence,  but  by  that  secret 
infaeooe  which  they  have  ever  pos- 
ieesed?  Now  as  senates,  as  we  presume 
the  name  implies,  senmn  ooneiUum,  will 
ever  be  composed  of  the  more  ad- 
Tanced  in  yodun,  we  think  it  not  out 
of  place  to  guard  the  younger  mxat* 
bers  of  the  ^^  Women's  Rights  Con- 
Tention'*  against  such  a  law  aa  the 
comedian  imagined,  and  which  we 
think,  in  the  r^^ar  course  of  things, 
must  pass  in  the  end  if  the  Conyention 
preyail.  It  was  decreed,  that  no 
young  women  should  take  husbands 
until  all  the  old  had  been  thus  pro- 
yided  for.  In  tiie  end  of  the  play  a 
tunralt  arises  on  account  of  this  law, 
some  old  women  endeayouringto  bear 
away  a  youth  who  had,  not  revering 
the  law,  attached  himself  to  a  younger 
woman.  The  coarse  dramatist  plainly 
aimed  his  satire  at  the  philosophy  m 
"Communism,"  and  particularly  at 
the  ''  Republic"  of  Plato. 

It  was  said  of  the  Pedasians,  who 
inhabited  a  district  beyond  Halicar- 
naasus,  that  when  they  were  menaced 
hf  any  great  calamity,  the  priestess 
of  Minerya  produced  a  large  beard. 


Whether  the  beard  grew  out  of  the 
calamity,  or  the  calamity  out  of  the 
beard,  is  not  stated :  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, impossible  that  this  supposed 
priestess  of  Minerva  may  have  been  a 
female  president  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  when  beards  have  been  known  to 
grow  upon  the  faces  of  women,  and 
that  by  her  misconduct  of  public 
affiurs  everything  went  wrong.  In- 
deed, if  women  are  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Assembly,  Senate,  or  Parlia- 
ment, in  any  country,  and  to  become, 
as  they  claun  to  be,  as  representativea 
of  the  people,  law-givers,  law-makers, 
and  even  ministers  of  state,  a  govern- 
ment may  be  brought  into  very  great 
difficulties ;  for  how  could  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  £xcheqner  at  once  be  in 
labour  of  a  budget  and  the  home  la- 
bour ?  There  must  be  a  law  to  pro- 
vide a  political  accoucheur.  It  would 
be  quite  indecent  in  a  prime-mimster, 
instead  of  standing  up  in  her  place  to 
reply  to  an  Oppositionist,  to  retire  to 
suckle  her  infant.  We  can  imagine 
some  unwedded  Cobden  rishig  to  bid 
her 

"  To  suckle  fooU  uxd  chronicle  small  beer-** 

It  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  see 
the  minister  of  war,  in  her  inability  to 
answer  a  Peace  Society  member,  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  in  hysterics ;  or 
to  have  two  members  of  the  cabinet 
both  so  furiously  in  love  with  the 
prime-minister  aa  to  quit  the  house 
for  a  duel.  At  a  moment  when  an 
interesting  debate  might  be  expected, 
it  might  be  discovered  that  the  Speaker 
had  eloped  with  the  minister  for  the 
home  department.  The  wife  or  hus- 
band of  a  prime-minister  would  in  aJl 
probability  always  head  an  Opposition^ 
We  can  imagine  eveiy  sort  of  confii- 
sion  (muiier  est  hommis  confiuio)  firom 
this  amalgamati<m  of  masculine  and 
feminine  powers  brought  into  political 
collision. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  we  are 
making  up  a  mere  fable  about  the 
"  Rights  of  Women  Convention,"  we 
recommend  the  reader  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  Transatlantic  feminine 
doings.  We  have  now  before  us 
The  New  Yorh  Tribune  of  Oct.  22, 
1851,  the  columns  of  which  are  filled 
with  particulars  of  the  great  meeting  of 
the  "  Rights  of  Women  Convendon," 
which  occupied  three  entire  days, 
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doable  and  treble  siuings  eadi  day. 
Iq  part  of  the  proceedings  a  loDg  let- 
ter from  Miss  Martineaa  is  read,  in 
which  (no  nocommon  matter  with 
her)  she  makes  one  mistake — for  she 
speaks  of  equal  rights  of  sex  and  of 
colour,  a  passage  quite  at  rarianoe 
with  all  the  habits  of  thought  of  thefiur 
assembly.  There  was  likewise  a  letter 
"  read  from  two  Frenchwomen,  dated 
from  the  prison  of  St  Lasare,  June  1^ 
signed  Jeane  Deroin  and  Pauline  Ro- 
land. Rather  oddly,  they  address  the 
*' Sisters  of  America*"  as  ^^  Your  So- 
cialist Sisters  of  France,**  but  con- 
clude, forgetful  of  their  sex,  by  send- 
ing thehr '' firatemal  salutation.**  The 
letter  is  very  long,  and  is  read  out  by 
the  male  Choripheus,  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning.  Jeane  Deroin  was  editor  of  the 
Voice  of  Womm.  "Her  offence,** 
Bays  the  male  oonyentionist,  "was 
meeting  with  an  assembly  of  working 
people  in  illegal  numbers,  among 
whom  she  has  been  active  in  forming 
co-operative  unions.**  These  women, 
then,  are  Frendi  sympathisers  getting 
up  a  sympathy  of  French  Socialist  ma- 
nufacture for  America;  and  as  they 
are,  or  were,  imprisoned  in  that  Umd 
of  liberty  and  fraternity,  as  it  was  in 
July,  it  is  fair  to  infer  tiiat  their  fra- 
ternity was  very  belligerent  The 
members  of  the  Convention  are,  as 
might  be  supposed,  mostly  women; 
but  there  were  among  them  some  of 
those  doubtfhl  mascnlinesi  who,  if  they 
resemble  them  at  our  Bloomerism  lec- 
tures, really  or  artifidally  whiskered 
and  bearded)  are  represented  in  wax- 
work looking  womanly  sentimental  in 
our  perfumers*  shops.  The  women 
themselves  are  far  more  bold.  These 
males  seem  rather  to  put  on  the  sweet 
distress  of  injured  woman,  which  wo- 
man herself  altogether  repudiates. 
Her  wrongs  are  armed.  These  mus- 
tached  and  bearded  men  who  now 
mix  in  our  Bloomerism  meetings  and 
conventions,  remind  us  of  what  was 
said  by  Cardinal  Augelot,  on  a  Gre- 
cian bishop  coming  to  Rome  with  a 
long  beard,  of  which  he  took  great 
care,  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  filled 
with  effeminate  prelates  and  worse 
characters;  the  Cardinal  excused 
him,  saying,  he  "  thought  it  necessary 
that  one  he-goat  shoiild  be  aUowed 
among  so  many  nannies, ^^ 
If  we  glance  over  the  resolutions 


we  find  them  also  of  the  epicene  kind 
— a  jargon  between  sense  and  non- 
sense. We  take  one  at  random  :-- 
"  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
women  of  our  day  to  study  enough  of 
the  abstruse  science  of  surveying,  to 
define,  if  possible,  the  boundiaries  of 
her  own  sphere,  that  man  be  no  longer 
compelled  to  keep  her  informed  of  this 
great  £tct**  It  might  require  an 
CEdipus  to  unriddle  the  "great  fact  ;** 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  how  "  the 
abstruse  sdence  of  surveying**  should 
be  required  to  measure  the  sphere  of 
women  who  throw  off  their  petticoats, 
lessening  the  rotundity  of  Uie  sphere 
so  perCsctly  measurable.  And  here 
we  must  say  it  seems  very  inconsistent 
that  American  ladies,  who  are  so  venr 
nice  that  the  wcnrd  "  legs**  is  tabooed, 
so  that  they  even  cover  those  ap- 
pendages to  tables  and  chairs  with 
the  disguises  of  flounces  and  frills, 
should  yet  so  boldly  assume  the 
male  dress,  and  make  a  visible  isosce- 
les triangle  in  their  own  persons. 
They  are  like  the  Giant  in  Rabelais, 
who  could  swallow  windmills,  but  was 
in  fear  of  being  choked  with  a  pat  of 
fr«8h  butter.  But  to  take  another 
look  at  the  New  York  7V£&«iie— here 
we  find  a  Mrs  Davis  concluding 
a  r^Mrt  by  offering  the  following  re- 
solution :— "  That  we,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  will  do  our  utmost  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  education  of  our 
children  at  our  coUeges  and  institutions 
of  ieammg,  without  diMtction  of  sex ^ 
diallenging  the  same  privilege  for  our 
daughters  as  already  accorded  to  our 
sons,  making  the  public  funds  avail- 
able to  both  in  the  process  of  mental 
development.**  Really  we  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of  this;  but  must  guess 
that  the  mental  would  not  be  the  only 
development  in  these  so  strangely 
mixed  colleges.  Mrs  Davis  perhaps 
was  right,  therefore,  in  speaking  in 
the  general  name  "  as  wives  and  mo- 
thers,*' and  little  might  have  been 
thought  of  it,  had  not  the  very  next 
announcement  been  the  presence  of 
IfiMAntoinette  Brown,  who,  says  the 
Tribune^  "  was  introduced  to  the  au- 
dience. She  is  a  young  woman  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  has  educated  herself 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  is  of  the 
orthodox  faith  according  to  the  most 
liberal  interpretation.**  Perhaps  the 
reader  might  desire  to  know   what 
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is  ^^the  orthodox  faith  according 
to  the  most  liberal  interpretation." 
We  have  beard  some  define  liberal 
interpretation  thus,  that  an  affirmative 
maj  stand  for  a  negative,  a  negative 
for  an  affirmative,  €ui  libitum  ^sen^ 
iMt.  Miss  Antoinette  Brown  pro- 
bably explamed  herself  clearly  on  this 
point,  bat  the  editor  provokingly 
omits  all  her  arguments,  perhaps  con- 
sidering questions  of  orthodoxy  quite 
uninteresting  to  the  Convention. 
^  Miss  Antoinette  Brown  again  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  on  the  sphere 
of  woman,  (this  sphere  of  woman  is  a 
fkvourite  phrase — what  means  it  ?)  in 
a  dear  and  argumentative  speech, 
and  explained  those  passages  in  St 
Paulas  writings  which  were  supposed 
to  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  wo- 
man's rights.  She  showed  very  satis- 
factorily that  St  Paal  has  been  misre- 
presented on  this  subject ;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  bring  my  report  to  a  close." 
This  is  provoking,  for  it  would  have 
been  very  interesting  to  have  had 
these  '^  satisfactory  arguments"  on  the 
most  '^  liberal  interpretation"  of  the 
following  passages:—!  Tim.  ii.  12, 
*^  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor 
to  usurp  authority  over,  the  man,  but 
to  be  in  silence."  1  Cor.  xiv.  34, 
^^Let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches ;  for  it  is  not  permitted 
unto  them  to  speak ;  but  they  are  com" 
manded  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also 
saith  the  law."  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  "  That 
women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
i^parel,  with  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety;"  11,  "Let  the  women  learn  in 
silence,  with  all  subjection."  £ph.  v. 
22,  "  Wives,  spbmit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the 
wife;"  24,  "  So  let  the  wives  be  [sub- 
ject] to  their  own  husbands  in  every- 
thing." A  "Mrs Emma  R.  Coe  of 
Ohio"  was  "wondrously  powerful; 
but  the  rapidity  of  her  utterance,  the 
imaginative  flights  in  which  she  in- 
dnl^,  and  the  frequent  sallies  of  wit 
and  humour  that  marked  her  style, 
render  it  next  to  impossible  to  report 
her.  She  was  quite  a  favourite  with 
the  audience,  and  her  speeches  are 
better  adapted  for  immediate  effect 
than  to  be  read."  A  woman  of  such 
"  good  report"  to  be  so  ill  reported  is 
<iaite  shameful;  but  she  reappears 
^*in  her  usual  felicitous  and  happy 
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manner."  But  of  all  these  "  female 
worthies"  we  prefer  honest  Mre  Me- 
hitable  (an  odd  name  for  a  husband  to 
pronounce)  Haskell,  for  she  confesseth 
"  she  did  not  know  what  were  wo- 
man's rights,  but  for  forty,  nay,  fifty 
years,  she  had  known  what  woman's 
wrongs  were,  for  she  had  felt  them." 
It  is  remarkable  that  Mehitable  is  tho 
only  woman  that  ownsa^e — admirable 
honesty  before  a  convention  of  women. 
She  need  not  do  as  we  have  heard 
two  elderly  ladies  did  every  New- 
year's  Day,  when  one  used  to  go  to  the 
other  and  say,  "  Madam,  as  we  are 
both  of  the  same  age,  I  wish  to  know 
how  old  we  are  to  be  this  year."  This 
is  really  liberal,  and  shaking  off  a 
rooted  prejudice. 

We  were  shown  a  letter  the  other 
day  from  an  emigrant,  which  said, 
"  Ask  Sophy  Bligh  of  our  village  if 
she  will  come  out  to  me,  for  I  can't 
think  of  taking  a  wife  here— they 
won't  do  for  me."  We  fear  the  Con- 
vention is  making  the  fair  sex  too 
predominant.  When  they  have  it  all 
their  own  way — we  can  scarcely  saj 
"  we  wish  they  may  get  it " — there  is 
no  knowing  to  what  legislative  exac- 
tions they  may  qome.  By  acts  of 
the  New  World  they  may  take  re- 
venge of  the  old,  and  of  all  time.  We 
shudder  to  think  of  the  married  pros- 
pect of  Sinbad ;  most  men  would  be 
as  great  cowards.  We  are  told  that 
among  the  Getie,  when  a  husband 
died,  there  was  a  contest  of  affection 
among  the  wives;  happy  was  the 
one  who  was  considered  the  most 
beloved,  and  entitled  thereby  to  the 
honour  of  being  sacrificed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  Convention,  however 
they  may  extend  their  notion  of 
rights,  and  by  the  principle  of  com- 
munism enlarge  the  menagerie  of  hus- 
bands, will  not  become  enamoured  of 
such  sacrificial  passages  of  history. 
But  there  nndoubtedly  is  a  fear,  in 
spite  of  Miss  Antoinette  Brown's 
profession  of  "  the  gospel,"  and  ortho- 
dox faith  according  to  its  most  liberal 
interpretation,  that  Christianity  is  at 
present  quite  in  the  background  of 
the  Convention,  and  is  becoming  quite 
a  dissolving  view.  He  must  be  a 
very  superficial  observer  of  society 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the  "  rights 
of  man"  and  "rights  of  woman" 
societies  are  so  thoroughly  Frenchified, 
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and  Germanifled,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  to  free  man  and  woman 
irom  the  fetters  of  Christian  morals, 
and  the  absnrd  and  deteriorating 
yirtneshitherto  practised,  or  pretended 
to  be  practised,  among  civilised  people. 
There  is  to  be  bnt  one  yirtae,  *^  soli- 
darity,^* the  tme  meaning  of  which 
is  for  fhtnre  development.  Bnt  here 
we  venture  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Mr  sex,  and  bid  them  be  cautious, 
for  there  maj  be  inconveniences 
attending  the  abolishing  Christianity 
beyond  that  one  which  Dean  Swift 
pointed  out — namely,  that  it  would 
lower  the  Funds  one  per  cent,  which 
was  more  than  any  government  had 
given  to  nphold  it.  We  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Convention,  that,  as  the 
nistory  of  the  world  shows  that  no  na- 
tion has  ever  existed  without  some  re- 
ligion, it  is  not  likdy  that,  even  with 
all  her  freedom  and  emancipation, 
(excepting  of  slaves,)  America  will 
repudiate  all  religion.  To  what,  then, 
can  they  resort?  Having  tried  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  which 
indeed  are  necessarily  connected, 
there  appears  no  choice,  but  that  they 
must  fall  in  with  the  Mahommedan. 
Now  we  know  very  well  the  Conven- 
tion would  oppose  this,  as  we  should 
say,  '^  tooth  and  nail  ;**  but  when  they 
are  legislators  they  may  not  in  any 
great  number  be  in  a  condition  to 
attend  the  Senate  or  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  the  men  may  take  advantage 
of  their  predicament,  so  that,  instead 
of  that  freedom  which  Communism 
and  Socialism  promises,  women  may 
find  themselves  suddenly  cooped  up 
like  so  many  hens.  Thus,  as  too 
much  liberty  causes  revolution,  and 
is  succeeded  by  military  tyranny,  the 
male  tyranny  may  not  only  supersede, 
but  quite  overwhelm,  the  female,  till 
at  last  they  will  not  be  able  to  say, 
what  we  are  sorry  to  say  their  cor- 
respondent. Miss  Martinean,  has 
denied  already,  that  their  souls  are 
their  own.  Let  them  consider  what 
sort  of  conntry  they  live  in — where 
already  they  hold  in  subjection  three 
millions  of  slaves,  male  and  female ; 
and  as  Miss  Martinean  tells  them 
there  should  be  no  difference  of 
*'  colour,"  there  may  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  these  three  millions,  especially 
if  men,  under  the  pretence  or  the 
reality  of  this  Convention-conspiracy 


— think  it  time  to  look  to  themselvei* 
They  should  not  forget  that  the  crow, 
according  to  the  fkble,  was  once 
white. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  upon  that 
offset  of  the  Convention — Bloomer- 
ism.  We  readily  admit  that  the  dress, 
as  depicted  in  the  IJhutrated  New$^ 
is  not  unbecoming,  nor,  if  we  had 
never  known  any  other,  should  wo 
have  thought  it  indecent.  But  it  is 
indecent— and  why?  Because,  simply, 
it  removes  the  separation  wall,  as  it 
were,  between  the  sexes.  Men  maj 
break  it  down,  and  rudely,  but  no 
woman  should  voluntarily  '^  stand  in 
the  breech.*'  If  they  do,  they  may 
fancy  a  Spartan  liberty,  and  come  U> 
wrestle  in  nudity.  No,  it  will  not 
do ;  there  is  a  prior  convention  to  the 
Woman's  Rights  Convention:  the 
whole  world  have  passed  one  law  that 
women  shall  not  dress  as  men.  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
results  of  civilisation  to  raise  wcmian 
by  the  difference,  till  at  length  the 
habit  has  become  in  its  way  ido- 
lising ;  and  as  idols  they,  women,  are 
dressed  up  in  a  m3rsterious  conceal- 
ment. Ex  pede  Hercidem  —  but  it 
is  only  the  very  tip  of  the  toe,  «r 
pede  Papam  —  and  that  the  wor- 
shippers kiss;  bnt  the  veneration 
for  the  sex  scarcely  ventures  to 
reach  that  point. 

«  Madam,  I  do.  ai  bound  in  dnty, 
Honour  the  uiadow  of  your  shoe-tie,** 

really  seems  to  express  the  common- 
sense  of  cultivated  mankind.  The 
Chinese  have  carried  it  to  the  extent 
that  a  perfect  beauty  should  positively 
have  no  feet  at  all.  We  virtually 
acknowledge  the  correctness  of  their 
taste,  when  we  clothe  our  women  with 
long  petticoats  and  trains  which  sweep 
the  ground.  There  is  something  too 
terrestrial  in  legs  and  feet  for  a  world 
that,  in  the  improved  state,  would 
make  angels  of  women.  They  are 
idealised  by  imagination,  as  in  pic- 
tures, and  are  supposed  to  come  and 
go  like  angels  with  wings ;  or  if  they 
are  allowed  to  have  the  smallest  show 
of  feet,  their  very  traces  are  to  be 
worshipped,  so  that  men  ^*love  the 
very  ground  they  tread  on."  It  is  a 
very  odd  notion  this,  the  concealment 
of  feet,  but  it  seems  nearly  universaL 
We  do  not  know  if  it  be  an  argument 
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Talid  with   sny,  but  it  shoold   be 
known  thftt  Bloomoum  is  not  qtdte 
BO  new  as  people  suppose — that  it 
was  Q^  Papal  introdaction — ^indeed,  at 
first,    a   real    ^*  Papal   aggression." 
F<»  the  Pope,  knowing  the  Omtu 
igmotmm  pro  mirifieo  greatlj  to  pre- 
Tail,  and   that   mndi   of  his   own 
sanctity  arose  from  his  robes  of  con- 
oealment,  and  that  henoe  the  very 
tip  of  his  toe  was  kissed  by  kings  and 
emperors — worshipping   the   unseen 
holiness  by  the  risible  particle  minute 
— ^was  IreiLed  to  see  the  long  trains  of 
women  attract  a  devotion  which  de- 
toiorated    the    Papal    sovereignty. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  give  a  turn  to 
the  edict,  which  wouM  conceal  the 
object;  and  here  is  the  edict,  a  man- 
date issued  by  the  Papal  legate  in 
Germany  in  the  fourteenth  century: — 
^^Velamina  etiam  malierum,  quoad 
Tereeundiam   designandam  eis  sunt 
oonoessa,  sed  nunc  per  insipientiam 
carum,  in  lasdviam  et  luxuriam  ex- 
creyernnt,  et  immoderata  longitude 
superpelliceorum    quibns    pnlverem 
trahunt,  ad  moderatnm  usum,  sicut 
decet  Tereeundiam  sexds,  per  excom- 
municationis  sentendam  cohibeantur." 
— Q''  It  is  decreed  that  the  apparel  of 
women,  whidi  ought  to  be  consistent 
with  modesty,  but  now  through  their 
foolbbness  is  degenerated  into  wan- 
tonness and  extravagance,  more  parti- 
cularly the  immoderate  length  of  their 
petticoats,  with  which  they  sweep  the 
ground,  be  restricted  to  a  moderate 
ushion,  agreeably  to  the  decency  of  the 
•ex,  under  pain  of  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication.**)   It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Bloomers  are  Jesuits  in 
disguise,  for  they  adopt  the  very  words 
of  the  mandate,  and  call  the  wearers 
of  the  usual  dress  "  street-sweepers." 
The  arroffance  of  the  Popes  has  ever 
been  wonderfhl,  but  that  it  should  enter 
into  the  imagination  to  excommuni- 
cate womankind,  and  thus  nip  society, 
and  posterity,  in  the  bud,  is  a  piece 
of  extravagance  not   exceeded  by 
modem  aggressions.     History,  say 
some  of  our  politicians,  is  but  an 
"  old  song,**  and  perhaps  there  is  an 
M.  song  which  records  this  bit  of 
history.    Why  may  not  the  Pope's 
mandate  have  given  rise  to  the  nur- 
sery rhymes  of  the  old  woman  who 
met  with  the  beggar,  whose  name 
was  Stout — 


**  Who  eat  her  pettiwMto  all  round  tbooft, 
H«  out  her  pet^ooftti  up  to  her  knee?**  ^te. 

17ow,  as  there  never  has  been  in  the 
wide  worid  so  big  a  beggar  as  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  nor  one  by  his 
power  and  obstinacy  more  deserving 
the  name  of  Stout,  to  whom  can  this 
so  readily  apply?— and  surely  there 
are  innumerable  historical  conjectures 
not  half  so  good.  Let  this  be  placed 
at  least  amongst  ^^  historic  doubts.** 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  ihfra  dignikUem 
Papalem  that  a  connection  is  sug- 
gested between"  a  petticoat  and  the 
Papacy,  for  the  dress  is  one  specially 
by  the  mandate  said  to  be  consistent 
with  modesty ;  so  that  it  would  not 
at  all  surprise  us  if,  on  further  search 
into  histonr,  all  the  cardinal  virtues 
should  be  found  hidden  under  a  petti- 
coat. 

This  assumption  of  the  toga  vhriUs 
by  women,  and  the  dress  of  man  ap- 
proximating to  the  feminine,  will 
inevitably  make  a  social  revolution, 
which  will  affect  both  trade  and 
morals.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
throw  a  large  population  out  of  em- 
ployment. They  say  It  takes  **  nine 
tailors  to  make  a  man,**  but  one 
milliner  will  suffice  to  unmake  him. 
What  will  become  of  this  industrious 
class?  A  pretty  thtmble-ng  afi'air 
this  will  be ;  for  our  men,  when  they 
forsake  their  present  virile  occnpa- 
tions — ^which  at  least  half  mankind 
must  do  if  offices  are  to  be  equally 
distributed  between  the  sexes— will 
soon  learn  to  thread  needles  for  lack 
of  something  to  do ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  live  to  see  them  take  in  needle- 
work, or  go  out  by  the  day— and 
many  is  the  Hercules  to  be  beaten  by 
an  Omphale*s  slipper. 

That  men  will  amalgamate  the 
feminine  with  I  the  masculine  dress, 
we  are  assured  from  the  following 
extract  put  into  our  hands  while 
writing ;  it  is  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
a  Bloomer  meeting : — 

''  Behind  the  lady  we  obeerred  what 
we  sapposed  must  be  characterised  ae 
the  male  of  the  ipecies  '  Bloomer.'  He 
wore  a  silken  cassock  with  sleeTCS,  deep 
cuffs,  and  raffles  embroidered  round  the 
throat ;  had  his  collars  turned  down  h,  la 
Byron,  and  his  cravat  tied  outside  his 
coat,  the  bows  jutting  out  from  each  side 
In  the  modem  fashion  of  Cheapside,  and 
the  ends  falling  down  in  a  cataract  of 
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gUk  to  about  half  orer  his  manlj  bosom. 
We  ooold  not  see  his  nether  extremities^ 
io  define  what  alteration  had  been  there 
effected  ;  bat  his  cheeks  were  fringed 
with  a  Uiin  whisker,  and  his  upper  lip 
made  more  prononci  by  a  rim  of  spare 
muttache — ^his  countenance,  on  the  whole, 
wearing  that  chastened  aspect  which  so 
well  befits  the  husband  of  a  species,  the 
female  of  which  talks  so  much  and  so 
well." 

Now  we  foresee  a  moral  mischief 
too,  for  where  man  and  woman  are 
430,  to  say,  confused  in  dress,  so  will 
they  be  to  a  great  extent  in  mind. 
The  masculine  most  become  feminine, 
as  the  feminine  masculine ;  and  from 
a  congenital  confusion  of  ideas,  a  man, 
when  he  sees  his  wife  after  dinner 
cross  her  legs,  put  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  smoke  a  cigar,  will  haye, 
Xo  say  the  leasts  sensations  of  doubt ; 
and,  as  he  looks  at  his  spouse,  be 
•ready  to  say  with  Master  Slender, 
whom  he  may  be  brought  much  to 
resemble,  ^^  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton 
Ao  mstxry  Mistress  Anne  Page,  and 
she's  a  great  lubberly  boy."  And 
^he  lady,  looking  at  her  spouse  of  the 
jspecies  ^^  Bloomer,"  may  in  her  mind 
question  the  strength  of  the  registrar- 
bond,  or  only  have  been  wedded 
according  to  the  Socialist  ^^  Woman's 
Eights  Convention,"  and  may  take 
np,  too,  a  surmise  from  Master  Slender, 
and  think  to  herself,  '^  If  I  had  been 
married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in 
woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have 
had  him." 

-^'Unurn  quodque  eodem  modo   dbsoWitor 
quo  colligatom  est.'* 

They  who  marry  by  a  leap  over  a 
broomstick  have  but  to  leap  back 
again  to  find  a  happy  release — and 
"  all's  well  that  ends  well."  In  fact, 
to  carry  out  by  enactment  the  ^'Bights 
of  Woman,"  according  to  the  am- 
/bition  of  the  "  Convention,"  and 
the  maxims  of  their  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  in  France,  so-called 
marriages  must  be  made  easy,  and 
-divorces  as  easy  as  marriages.  As 
we  may  fairly  judge  from  some  of  the 
Socialist  writings,  divorces  are  desired, 
not  because  man  and  wife  would  not 
agree  if  left  in  freedom  with  regard 
to  each  other,  but  simply,  because 
they  are  under  the  shacklea  of  an 
•obligation.    It  has  been  pointed  out, 
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that  in  the  French  Revolution,  when 
divoroe  was  made  easy,  in  most  cases 
the  divorced  came  together  again  and 
were  remarried.  However  bad  the 
husband  or  the  wife,  they  were  taken 
back  again— like  evil  habits,  they  are 
not  easily  shaken  ofi":  in  our  fancied 
fineedom  we  coquet  with  a  virtue,  but 
we  take  our  old  vice  home.  At  least 
this  was  the  case  in  France,  and  per- 
haps is,  but  names  are  changed.  Vice 
has  been  banished  as  a  name,  and 
every  virtue  is  merged  in  "  solida- 
rity." We  find  a  passage  in  Jardine's 
Letters  from  France^  written  many 
years  ago,  which  the  spread  of  French 
morals  and  French  philosophy  has 
made  applicable  to  other  people : — 

^^  The  French  authors  talk  of  man 
and  woman,  and  fancy  they  speak 
generally  of  the  whole  race,  and  know 
not  that  they  speak  only  of  French 
men  and  women,  fancying  all  the 
world  like  themselves,  forgetting  that 
French  nature  is  not  human  nature, 
and  that  few  of  their  qualities  are 
common  to  the  species." 

French  novelists  invent  a  vice, 
having  exhausted  the  old  stock,  and 
call  it  a  new  development  of  nature. 
The  moral  at  the  end  is,  that  what 
mankind  have  been  pleased  to  call 
vices  are  nothing  more  than  perse- 
cuted virtues,  and  that,  like  the  '^  Con- 
vention of  Women,"  they  should  re- 
establish their  rights  in  society ;  and  in 
this  respect  there  is  a  great  cor- 
respondence going  on  between  that 
people  and  the  Transatlantic  Repub- 
lic; and  both  seem  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  nothing  right 
but  what  they  think  and  do,  and  that 
it  is  their  glory  and  privilege  to  revo- 
lutionise the  world,  and  set  it  up  on  a 
new  basis  of  Socialist  fraternity.  At 
the  "  Rights  of  Woman  Convention," 
^'  Lucretia  Mott  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  of  New  York, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  cor'* 
respond  with  Jeane  Deroin  and  Pau- 
line Roland  of  Paris,  and  express  to 
them  the  interest  of  this  Convention 
in  the  position  of  France."  The  "  con- 
frisio  hominis"  is  certainly  com- 
menced, for  it  is  announced  that 
^'  the  Convention  was  called  to  order 
at  two  o'clock,  and  Mrs  Panline 
Dalrs,  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, of  which  she  is  chairman^  read 
the  report." 
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Certftinlj,  in  the  wbole  proceedings, 
the  women  do  rate  the  men  sonndly — 
tfaey  wonld  make  those  present  iook 
very  small  indeed,  bat  that  thej  are 
feminising,  and,  nnder  that  delusion, 
know  not  exactlj  their  own  state. 
One  in  a  female  paroxysm  breaks 
ont  nnconnectedly  into  an  incoherent 
truth,  *^  Madness  is  a  fixed  idea— 
monomania  is  the  concentration  of 
tiie  whole  mental  fote^  in  the  actions 
of  a  single  faculty.*'  However,  the 
few  men  present  bore  the  reproaches 
heaped  upon  them  with  perfect  meek- 
ness ;  indeed,  joined  in  them  as  if  they 
had  already  disowned  manhood.  Not 
knowing  their  condition,  we  cannot 
pronounce  that  they  have  been  used 
to  bear^proaches.  It  does  not  seem 
that  their  wives  were  present ;  but  if 
they  have  these  home-truths  told 
them  at  their  own  hearths,  they  can- 
not err  from  any  ignorance  of  their 
feults.  There  is  some  advantage  in 
having  a  flapper  to  remind  us  of  our 
faults — it  enables  ns  the  better  to  make 
a  **  clean  breast  of  it."  It  was  well 
sud  by  a  gentleman  reproached  for 
his  manv  failings,  ^*  I  acknowledge 
them  all,  and  if -yon  will  ask  my 
neighbour,  he  will  tell  yon  a  good 
many  more;  indeed,  before  I  go  to 
confession,  I  make  a  point  of  angering 
my  wife,  on  a  principle  of  devotion, 
who  never  fails  to  read  me  so  con- 
vincing a  lecture  on  all  my  sins  and 
fellings  that  I  never  omit  one.*'  If 
things  go  on  in  this  way,  manhood 
will  soon  be  at  a  discount  in  America, 
and  feminality  work  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold ;  but  as  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  free  trade,  we  have 
not  learnt  that  the  Americans  have 
exported  much  of  the  commodity,  we 
are  enabled  on  this  side  of  the 
water  yet  to  look  up*  And  idthough 
Bloomerism  is  reading  a  few  lectures 


here  and  there,  and  making  one  or 
two  exhibitions  of  the  "  male  of  the 
species  Bloomer,"  neither  our  men  nor 
our  women  like  the  appearances.  So 
that,  notwithstanding  that  our  legis- 
lature has,  in  some  degree,  by  mar- 
riage acts  and  other  discouragements,, 
damaged  our  national  matrimonial 
ideas,  we  do  consider  ourselves  as 
yet  within  the  "charmed  ring"  oi 
safety.  Whether  the  Bloomers  that 
come  over  be  married  or  single,  we- 
know  no  man  in  his  senses  that  will 
take  one  at  a  venture.  We  should  con- 
sider one  adventurous  enough  to  do  so, 
to  deserve  the  lot  obtained  once  by  a 
man  who,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage, 
following  the  fashion  of  the  Sortes 
yirgiliansB,  dipped  into  Skakspeara 
instead,  and  found  his  fortune— 

**  Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  toe  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East, 
Shall  ever  medicine  tnee  to  that  sveet  sleeps 
Which  thoa  owedst  yesterday.** 

If  in  the  course  of  this  paper  we^- 
have  said  one  word  which  may  seem, 
to  throw  matrimonial  happiness  into 
the  shade,  let  it  be  considered  as  tha 
shade  of  the  bower  of  a  terrestrial 
Eden,  where  blessed  man  and  woman 
may,  in  their  contentment,  look,  aa 
Cowper  says,  out  "  from  the  loop- 
holes of  retreat,"  upon  the  world 
without.  A  truly  wedded  pair  make, 
their  own  world. 

We  are  in  the  cold  season—yet  the 
season  for  warm  hearths,  and  we  say 
to  the  single,  whether  of  the  "  exo- 
dus" or  of  home,  choose  well  and 
wisely  of,  not  the  Bloomers,  but  the 
blooming  daughters  of  England ;  re- 
alise the  poetry  of  two  lines  suitable  to^ 
the  season  and  to  pleasant  feelings — 

^  Go  take  a  wife  unto  thine  arms,  and  see 
Winter  and  browning  hills  shall  haTe  a 
charm  for  thee."— Rowlky. 
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BOOK  IX. — UflTIAL  CBAPflB. 


Now  that  I  am  fairly  in  the  heart 
of  my  story,  these  preliminary  chap- 
ters must  shrink  into  comparatiyely 
small  dimensions,  and  not  encroach 
npon  the  space  required  by  the  Tarioos 
personages  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
picked  up  here  and  there,  and  who  are 
now  aH  crowding  npon  mo  like  poor 
rdations  to  whom  one  has  unadvis- 
edly given  a  general  invitation,  and 
who  descend  upon  one  simultaneously 
about  Christmas  time.  Where  they 
are  to  be  stowed,  and  what  is  to  be- 
come of  them  all,  Heaven  knows ;  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  reader  will  have 
already  observed  that  the  Caxton 
family  themselves  are  turned  out  of 
their  own  rooms,  sent  a-packing,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  new  comers. 
And  now  that  I  refer  to  that  re- 
spected family,  I  shall  take  occasion 
(dropping  all  metaphor^  to  intimate 
a  doubt,  whether,  should  these  papers 
be  collected  and  republished,  I  shall 
not  wholly  recast  the  Initial  Chapters 
in  which  the  Caxtons  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reappear.  They  assure  me, 
themselves,  that  they  feel  a  bashful 
apprehension  lest  they  may  be  accused 
of  having  thrust  irrelevant  noses  into 
affairs  which  by  no  means  belong  to 
them — an  impertinence  which,  being 
a  peculiarly  shy  race,  they  have  care- 
fully shunned  in  the  previous  course 
of  their  innocent  and  segregated  exis- 
tence. Indeed,  there  is  some  cause 
for  that  alarm,  seeing  that  not  long 
since,  in  a  journal  professmg  to  be 
<iritical,  this  My  Novell  or  Varieties 
in  English  Life^wtLB  misnomed  and  in- 
sulted as  ^^  a  Continaatlon  of  The  Cox- 
tonsj^^  with  which  biographical  work  it 
has  no  more  to  do  (save  in  the  afore- 
said introductions  to  previous  Books 
in  the  present  diversified  and  com- 
pendious narrative)  than  I  with  Hecu- 
ba, or  Hecuba  with  me.  Reserving 
the  doubt  herein  suggested  for  maturer 
deliberation,  I  proceed  with  my  new 
Initial  Chapter.  And  I  shall  stmt  the 
matter  therein  contained  to  a  brief 
omment  upon  Public  Life. 


Were  yon  ever  in  public  life,  my 
dear  reader?  I  don't  mean,  by  that 
question,  to  ask  whether  you  were  ever 
Lord  -  Chancellor,  iPrime  -  Minister, 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  or  even  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
An  author  hopes  to  find  readers  £ar 
beyond  that  very  egregious  but  very 
limited  segment  of  the  Great  Circle. 
Were  you  ever  a  busy  man  in  your 
vestry,  active  in  a  munidpal  corpora- 
tion, one  of  a  committee  for  further- 
ing the  interests  of  an  enlightened 
candidate  for  yomr  native  burgh,  town^ 
or  shire? — In  a  word,  did  you  ever 
resign  your  private  comforts  as  men 
in  order  to  share  the  public  troubles 
of  mankind  ?  If  ever  you  have  so  far 
departed  from  the  Lucretian  philo- 
sophy, just  look  back — was  it  life  at 
all  that  you  lived? — ^were  you  an  indi- 
viduid  distinct  existence — a  passenger 
in  the  railway?— or  were  yon  merely 
an  indistinct  portion  of  that  common 
flame  which  heated  the  boiler  and 
generated  the  steam  that  set  off  the 
monster  train? — very  hot,  very  active, 
very  useful,  no  doubt ;  but  all  your 
identity  fused  In  flame,  and  all  your 
forces  vanishing  in  gas. 

And  do  you  think  the  people  in  the 
railway  carriages  care  for  you  ? — do 
you  think  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
worsted  wrapper  is  saying  to  his  neigh- 
bour with  the  striped  rug  on  his  com- 
fortable knees,  ^*  How  grateful  we 
ought  to  be  for  that  fiery  particle  which 
is  crackling  and  hisung  under  the 
boUer  I  It  helps  ns  on  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  from  Yauxhall  to  Putney  ?" 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Ten  to  one  but  he  is 
saying — *^  Not  sixteen  miles  an  hour  1 
What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
the  stoker?" 

Look  at  our  friend  Audley  Egerton. 
You  have' just  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  being  that  struggles  under  the 
huge  copper; — ^you  have  heard  the 
hollow  sound  of  the  rich  man's  coffers 
under  the  tap  of  Baron  Levy's  friendly 
knuckle— heard  the  strong  man's  heart 
give  out  its  dull  warning  sound  to  the 
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ackatiflc  ear  of  Dr  F .     And 

awajonce  more  yanidhes  the  sepa- 
rate existeQce,  lost  again  in  the  flame 
that  heats  the  boOer,  and  the  smoke 
that  curia  into  air  from  the  grimj 
ftmaoe. 

Look  to  it,  O  Public  Man,  whoeTor 
thou  art,  and  whatsoever  thy  degree — 
see  if  then  canst  not  compound  mat- 
ters, so  as  to  keep  a  little  nook  apart 
for  thy  prirate  life  :  that  is,  for  %- 
Mif!  Let  the  great  ropkins  Question 
not  abaoib  wholly  the  indlyidual  soul 
of  thee,  as  Smith  or  Johnson.  Don't 
80  entirely  consume  thyself  under  that 
insatiable  boiler,  that  when  thy  poor 
little  monad  rushes  out  from  the 
flooty  furnace,  and  arriyes  at  the 
stars,  thou  mayest  find  no  Tocation 


It  had  not  been  without  much  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  Jackeymo,  that 
Biccabocca  had  consented  to  settle 
himself  in  the  house  which  Randal 
had  recommended  to  him.  Not  that 
the  exile  conceived  any  suspicion  of 
the  young  man  beyond  that  which  he 
might  have  shared  with  Jackeymo, 
Tis.,  that  Bandal*s  interest  in  the 
iSmier  was  increased  by  a  very  natu- 
nl  and  excusable  admiration  of  the 
daughter.  But  the  Italian  had  the 
pride  common  to  misfortune, — he  did 
not  Uke  to  be  indebted  to  others,  and 
he  shrank  from  the  pity  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  known  that  he  had  held 
a  higher  station  in  his  own  land. 
These  scruples  gave  way  to  the 
atraigth  of  his  affection  for  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  dread  of  his  foe.  Good 
men,  however  able  and  brave,  who 
have  suffered  from  the  wicked,  are 
apt  to  form  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  power  that  has  prevailed  against 
them.  Jackeymo  had  conceived  a 
superstitious  terror  of  Peschiera;  and 
Biccabocca,  though  by  no  means  ad- 
dicted to  superstition,  still  had  a 
certain  creep  of  the  flesh  whenever 
he  thought  of  his  foe. 

But  Biccabocca— than  whom  no 
man  was  more  physically  brave,  and 
no  man,  in  some  respects,  more  mo- 
imlly  timid— feared  the  Count  less  as 
a  foe  than  as  a  gallant.  He  remem- 
bered his  kinsman's  surpassing  beauty 
—the  power  he  had  obtained  over 
women.  He  knew  him  versed  in 
every  art  tiiat  corrupts,  and  void  of 


for  thee  there,  and  feel  as  if  thou 
hadst  nothing  to  do  amidst  the  stUl 
splendours  of  the  Infinite.  I  don't 
deny  to  thee  Uie  uses  of  "  Public  life  ;•• 
I  grant  that  it  is  much  to  have  helped 
to  carry  that  great  Popkins  Question ; 
but  Private  Life,  my  friend,  is  the  life 
of  thy  private  soul ;  and  there  may 
be  matters  concerned  with  that  which, 
on  consideration,  thou  mayest  allow, 
cannot  be  wholly  mixed  up  with 
the  great  Popkins  Question — and 
were  not  flnaUy  settled  when  then 
didst  exclaim  —  ^*  I  have  not  hved 
in  vain — the  Popkins  Question  is 
carried  at  lastl"  O  immortal  soul, 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  per  diem 
— de-Popkinise  thine  immortality  1 


n. 


all  the  conscience  that  deters.  And 
Biccabocca  had  unhappily  nursed  him- 
self into  so  poor  an  esUmate  of  the 
female  character,  that  even  the  pure 
and  lofty  nature  of  Violante  did  not 
seem  to  him  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  craft  and  determination 
of  a  practised  and  remorseless  in- 
triguer. But  of  all  the  precautions 
he  could  take,  none  appeared  more 
likely  to  conduce  to  safety,  than  his 
establishing  a  friendly  communication 
with  one  who  professed  to  be  able  to 
get  at  all  the  Count's  plans  and 
movements,  and  ^o  could  apprise 
Biccabocca  at  once  should  his  retreat 
be  discovered.  *^  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed," said  he  to  himself,  in  one  of 
the  proverbs  common  to  all  nations. 
However,  as  with  his  usual  sagacity 
he  came  to  reflect  upon  the  idarming 
intelligence  conveyed  to  him  by  Ban- 
dal,  viz.,  that  the  Count  sought  his 
daughter's  hand,  he  divined  that  there 
was  some  strong  personal  interest 
under  such  ambition ;  and  what  could 
be  that  interest  save  the  probability 
of  Riccabocca's  ultimate  admission  to 
the  Imperial  grace,  and  the  Count's 
desire  to  assure  himself  of  the  heri- 
tage to  an  estate  that  he  might  bo 
permitted  to  retain  no  more?  Bicca- 
bocca was  not  indeed  aware  of  tho 
condition  (not  according  to  usual  cus- 
toms in  Austria)  on  which  the  Count 
held  the  forfeited  domains.  He  knew 
not  that  they  had  been  granted  mere- 
ly on  pleasure ;  but  he  was  too  well 
aware  of  Peschiera's  nature  to  sup-^ 
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pose  that  he  would  woo  a  bride  with- 
out a  dower,  or  be  moved  bj  remorse 
in  any  overture  of  reconciliation.  He 
felt  assured,  too— and  this  increased 
all  his  fears— that  Feschiera  would 
never  venture  to  seek  an  interview 

himself;  all  the  Count*s  designs  on 
Violante  would  be  dark,  secret,  and 
clandestine.  He  was  perplexed  and 
tormented  bj  the  doubt^  whether  or 
not  to  express  openly  to  Violante  his 
apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  He  had 
told  her  vaguely  that  it  was  for  her 
sake  that  he  desired  secresy  and  con- 
cealment. But  that  might  mean  any- 
thing :  what  danger  to  himself  would 
not  menace  her?  Yet  to  say  moro 
was  so  contrary  to  a  man  of  his 
Italian  notions  and  Machiavellian 
maximal  To  say  to  a  young  girl, 
**  There  is  a  man  come  over  to  Eng- 
land on  purpose  to  woo  and  win  you. 
For  heaven*s  sake  take  care  of  him ; 
he  is  diabolically  handsome ;  he  never 
fails  where  he  sets  his  heart," — "  Cos- 
petto  I"*  cried  the  Doctor,  aloud,  as 
these  admonitions  shaped  themselves 
to  speech  in  the  camera-obscura  of 
his  brain ;  ^*  such  a  warning  would 
have  undone  a  Cornelia  while  she  was 
yet  an  innocent  spinster."  No,  he 
resolved  to  say  nothing  to  Violante 
of  the  Counts  intention,  only  to  keep 
guard,  and  make  himself  and  Jackey- 
mo  all  eyes  and  all  ears. 

The  house  Randal  had  selected 
pleased  Riccabocca  at  first  glance.  It 
stood  alone,  upon  a  little  eminence ; 
its  upper  windows  commanded  the 
high  road.  It  had  been  a  school,  and 
was  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which 
contained  a  garden  and  lawn  suffi- 
ciently large  for  exercise.  The  gar- 
den doors  were  thick,  fortified  by 
strong  bolts,  and  had  a  little  wicket 
lattice,  shut  and  opened  at  pleasure, 
from  which  Jackevmo  could  inspect 
all  visitors  before  he  permitted  them 
to  enter. 

An  old  female  servant  from  the 
neighbourhood  was  cautiously  hired ; 
Riccabocca  renounced  his  Italian 
name,  and  abjured  his  origin.  He 
spoke  English  sufficiently  well  to 
think  he  could  pass  as  an  Englishman. 
He  called  himself  Mr  Richmouth  (a 
liberal  translation  of  Riccabocca.)  He 
bought  ablunderbuss,  two  pair  ofpis- 

^^IHk  and  a  huge  house-dog.    Thus 
^  for,  he  allowed  Jackeymo  to 


write  a  line  to  Randal  and  communi- 
cate his  arrival. 

Randal  lost  no  time  In  calling. 
With  his  usual  adaptability  and  his 
powers  of  dissimulation  he  contrived 
easily  to  please  Mrs  Riccabocca,  and 
to  increase  the  good  opinion  the  exile 
was  disposed  to  form  of  him.  He  en- 
gaged Violante  in  conversation  on 
Italy  and  its  poets.  He  promised  to 
buy  her  books.  He  began,  though 
more  distantly  than  he  could  have 
desired — for  her  sweet  statelmess 
awed  him  in  spite  of  himself-— the  pre- 
liminaries of  courtship.  He  estab- 
lished himself  at  once  as  a  familiar 
guest,  riding  down  daily  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  after  the  toils  of  office,  and 
retiring  at  night.  In  four  or  five  days 
he  thought  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress with  all.  Riccabocca  watched 
him  narrowly,  and  grew  absorbed  in 
thought  after  every  visit.  At  length 
one  night,  when  he  and  Mrs  Ricca- 
bocca were  alone  in  the  drawing- room, 
Violante  having  retired  to  rest,  he 
thus  spoke  as  he  filled  his  pipe : — 

**  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  no 
children  I  Thrice  happy  he  who  has 
no  girls !" 

^*  My  dear  Alphonso  I"  said  the 
wife,  looking  up  from  the  wristband 
to  which  she  was  attaching  a  neat 
mother-o'-pearl  button.  She  said  no 
more ;  it  was  the  sharpest  rebuke  she 
was  in  the  custom  of  administering  to 
her  husband^s  cynical  and  odious  ob- 
servations. Riccabocca  lighted  his 
pipe  with  a  thread  paper,  gave  three 
great  pufis,  and  resumed. 

^'  One  blunderbuss,  four  pistols, 
and  a  house- do^  called  Pompey,  who 
would  have  made  mince- meat  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar ! " 

"He  certainly  eats  a  great  deal, 
does  Pompey  I"  said  Mrs  Riccabocca, 
simply.  "  But  if  he  relieves  your 
mindP* 

"He  does  not  relieve  it  in  the 
least,  ma^am,"  groaned  Riccabocca; 
"  and  that  is  the  point  I  was  coming 
to.  This  is  a  most  harassing  life,  ana 
a  most  undignified  life.  A^d  I  who 
have  only  asked  from  Heaven  dig- 
nity and  repose  I  But,  if  Violante 
were  once  married,  I  should  want 
neither  blunderbuss,  pistol,  nor 
Pompey.  And  it  is  that  which  would 
relieve  my  mind,  cara  mia; — ^Pompey 
only  relieves  my  larder ! " 

Now  Riccabocca  had  been  more- 
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commmiieatiye  to  Jemima  than  he 
had  been  toViolante.  Having  once 
troBted  her  with  one  secret,  he  had 
ererj  motive  to  tmst  her  with  an- 
other ;  and  he  had  accordioglv 
spoken  ont  his  fears  of  the  Count  di 
Peschiera.  Therefore  she  answered, 
lajing  down  the  work,  and  taking 
her  hosband's  hand  tenderly — 

*^.  Indeed,  my  love,  since  yon  dread 
80  much  (though  I  own  that  I  must 
think  unreasonably)  this  wicked, 
dangerous  man,  it  would  be  the  hap- 
piest thing  in  the  world  to  see  dear 
Violante  well  married  ;  because, 
jou  see,  if  she  is  married  to  one  per- 
aon,  she  cannot  be  married  to  another; 
and  all  fear  of  this  Count,  as  you 
say,  would  be  at  an  end." 

^^  Ton  cannot  express  yourself 
better.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  un- 
bosom one's- self  to  a  wife,  alter  all  P 
quoth  Biccabocca. 

'^  But,"  said  the  wife,  after  a  grate- 
fal  kiss — '^but,  where  and  how  can 
we  find  a  husband  suitable  to  the 
rank  of  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  There— there— there,"  cried  Ric- 
cabocca,  pushing  back  his  chair  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  room— ^^  that  comes 
of  unbosoming  one*s-self !  Out  flies 
one*8  secret;  it  is  opening  the  lid  of 
Pandora's  box ;  one  is  betrayed, 
min^,  undone  I " 

**^  why,  there's  not  a  soul  that  can 
hear  us  !"  said  Mrs  Biccabocca, 
soothingly. 

'*  That's  chance,  ma'am  !  If  you 
once  contract  the  habit  of  blabbing 
out  a  secret  when  nobody's  by,  how 
on  earth  can  you  resist  it  when  yon 
have  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
telling  it  to  aU  the  world  ?  Vanity, 
vanity — woman's  vanity  I  Woman 
never  could  withstand  rank— never !" 
The  Doctor  went  on  railing  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  very 
reluctantly  appeased  by  Mrs  Bicca- 
bocca's  repeated  and  tearful  assu- 
rances that  she  would  never  even 
whisper  to  herself  that  her  husband 
had  ever  held  any  other  rank  than 
that  of  Doctor.  Biccabocca,  with  a 
dubious  shake  of  the  head,  renewed— 
^^  I  have  done  with  all  pomp  and 
pretension.  Besides,  the  young  man 
is  a  bom  gentleman ;  he  seems  in 
good  circumstances ;  he  has  energv  and 
latent  ambition ;  he  is  akin  to  L'Es- 
traoge's  intimate  friend;   he  seems 


atUched  to  Violante.    I  dont  think 
it  probable  that  we  could  do  better. 
Nay,  if  Peschiera  fears  that  I  shall 
be  restored  to  my  country,  and  I 
learn  the  wherefore,  and  the  ground 
to  take,  through  this  young  man — 
why,  gratitude  Is  the  first  virtue  of 
the  noble!" 
*' You  speak,  then,  of  Mr  Leslie?" 
*'  To  be  sure— of  whom  else  ?  " 
I^Irs  Biccabocca  leaned  her  cheek 
on  her  hand  thoughtfully.     '*  Now 
vou  have  told  me  duU,  I  will  observe 
him  with  different  eyes." 

**  Anima  mto,  I  don't  see  how  the 
difference  of  your  eyes  will  alter  the 
object  they  look  upon!"  grumbled 
Biccabocca,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe. 

^^  The  object  alters  when  we  see  it 
in  a  different  point  of  view  I "  replied 
Jemima,  modestly.  '^  This  thread 
does  very  well  when  I  look  at  it  in 
order  to  sew  on  a  button,  but  I  should 
say  it  would  never  do  to  tie  up 
Pompey  in  bis  kennel." 

'*  Beasoning  by  illustration,  upon 
my  soul ! "  ejaculated  Biccabocca, 
amazed. 

"And,"  continued  Jemima,  "when 
I  am  to  regard  one  who  is  to  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  that  dear  child, 
and  for  life,  can  I  regard  him  as  I 
would  the  pleasant  guest  of  an  even- 
ing? Ah,  trust  me,  Alphonso — ^I  don't 
pretend  to  be  wise  like  you — but, 
idien  a  woman  considers  what  a  man  is 
likely  to  prove  to  woman— his  sincer- 
ity— ^his  honour— his  heart— oh,  trust 
me,  she  is  wiser  than  the  wisest  man!" 
Biccabocca  continued  to  gaze  on 
Jemima  with  unaffected  admiration 
and  surprise.  And,  certainly,  to  use 
his  phrase,  since  he  had  unbosomed 
himself  to  his  better  half— since  he 
had  confided  in  her,  consulted  with 
her,  her  sense  had  seemed  to  quicken 
—her  whole  mind  to  expand. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  sage,  •*  I 
vow  and  dedi^  that  Machiavelli  was 
a  fool  to  you.  And  I  have  been  as 
dull  as  the  chair  I  sit  upon,  to  deny 
myself  so  many  years  the  comfort  and 

counsel  of  such  a but,  corpo  di 

Baccho  I  forget  all  about  rank ;  and 
so  now  to  bed." 

"  One  must  not  holloa  till  one's  out 
of  the  wood,"  muttered  the  ungrateful, 
suspicious  villain,  as  he  lighted  the 
chamber  candle. 
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Biccabocca  conld  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  precincts  within  the  wailg 
to  which  he  condemned  Violante. 
Resuming  his  spectacles,  and  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  he  occasionally  sallied 
forth  upon  a  kind  of  ontwatch  or 
reconnoitring  expedition — ^restricting 
himself,  however,  to  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  and  never  going 
qaite  ont  of  sight  of  his  house.  His 
favourite  walk  was  to  the  summit  of 
a  hillock  overgrown  with  stunted 
bushwood.  Here  he  would  seat  him- 
Belf  musingly,  often  till  the  hoofs  of 
Randal's  horse  rang  on  the  winding 
road,  as  the  sun  set,  over  fading  herb- 
age, red  and  vaporous,  in  autumnal 
skies.  Just  below  the  hillock,  and 
not  two  hundred  yards  from  his  own 
house,  was  the  only  other  habitation 
in  view — a  charming,  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish cottage,  though  somewhat  imi- 
tated from  the  Swiss — with  gable 
ends,  thatched  roof,  and  pretty  pro- 
jecting casements,  opening  through 
creepers  and  climbing  roses.  From 
his  height  he  commanded  the  gar- 
dens of  this  cottage,  and  his  eye 
of  artist  was  pleased,  from  the  first 
sight,  with  the  beauty  which  some 
exquisite  taste  had  given  to  the 
ground.  Even  in  that  cheerless 
season  of  the  year,  the  garden  wore 
A  summer  smile ;  the  evergreens 
were  so  bright  and  various,  and  the 
few  flowers,  still  left,  so  hardy  and  so 
healthfuL  Facing  the  sonth,  a  colon- 
naklc,  or  covered  g.iiko',  of  lu^^ulo 
woodw^ork  had  been  formed,  aud 
creeping  plants,  lately  set,  were  al- 
ready begiimiug  to  clothe  its  columns. 
Opposite  to  this  colonnade  there  was 
a  fountain  which  reminded  Ricca- 
bocca  of  his  own  at  the  deserted 
Casino.  It  was  indeed  sinj^nlarlj^Le 
it  I  the  same  circular  «hi  -^^Pe 
same  girdle  of  flow  t 

the  jet  from  it  ^ 
fantastic    and    mn'ft 
sports  of  a , 


■-T- 

at 

-  Lice, 
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The  Italian  could  just  catch  a  gleam 
of  rich  colour  from  the  wings  of  the 
birds,  as  they  glanced  to  and  fro 
within  the  network,  and  conld  hear 
their  songs,  contrasting  the  silence 
of  the  free  populace  of  air,  whom  the 
coming  winter  had  ahready  stilled. 

Riccabocca*8  eye,  so  alive  to  all 
aspects  of  beauty,  luxuriated  in  the 
view  of  this  garden.  Its  pleasantness 
had  a  charm  that  stole  mm  from  his 
anxious  fear  and  melancholy  me- 
mories. 

He  never  saw  but  two  forms  within 
the  demesnes,  and  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish their  features.  One  was  a 
woman,  who  seemed  to  him  of  staid 
manner  and  homely  appearance :  she 
was  seen  bat  rarely.  The  other  a 
man,  often  pacing  to  and  fro  the 
colonnade,  with  frequent  pauses  be- 
fore the  playful  fountain,  or  the  burds 
that  sang  louder  as  he  approached. 
This  latter  form  would  then  disappear 
within  a  room,  the  glass  door  of 
which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
colonnade ;  and  if  the  door  were  left 
open,  Riccabocca could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  figure  benduig  over  a  table 
covered  with  books. 

Always,  however,  before  the  sun 
set,  the  man  would  step  forth  more 
briskly,  and  occupy  himself  with  the 
garden,  often  working  at  it  with  good 
heart,  as  if  at  a  task  of  delight ;  and 
then,  too,  the  woman  would  come 
out,  and  stand  by  as  if  talking  to  her 
coiniuuilua,  Kicc.tbucca's  curiosity 
grew  aroused.  He  bade  Jemima  in- 
quire of  the  old  maid-servant  who 
lived  at  the  cottage,  and  beard  that 
its  owner  was  a  Mr  Orau — a  quiet 
gentleman,  and  fond  of  his  book. 

While  Riccabocca  thus  amused  him- 
self, Randal  had  not  been  prevented, 
either  by  his  oflicial  cares  or  bis  schemes 
on  Viol  ante's  heart  and  fortune,  from 
furthering  the  project  that  was  to 
unite  Frank  Hazeldean  and  Beatrice 
di  Negra.  Indeed,  as  to  the  first,  a 
ray  of  hope  was  sufficient  to  fire  the 
ardent  and  unsuspecting  lover.  And 
Randal's  artful  misrepresentation  of 
Mr  Hazeldean^s  conversation  with 
hi'^i.  removed  all  fear  of  parental  dia- 
1  le  from  a  mind  always  too  dis- 

pccicd  to  give  itself  up  to  the  tempta- 
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tioQ  of  the  moment.  Bestrice, 
tboogk  her  feelings  for  Frank  were 
not  those  of  lore,  became  more  and 
more  infloenoed  by  Bandal's  argn- 
ments  and  representations,  the  more 
especially  as  her  brother  grew  morose, 
and  eren  menacing,  as  days  slipt  on, 
and  she  conld  give  no  doe  to  the 
retreat  of  those  whom  he  sought  for. 
Her  debts,  too,  were  really  urgent. 
AsBandal*8  profound  knowledge  of 
human  infirmity  had  shrewdly  con- 
jectured, the  scruples  of  honour  and 
l^de,  that  had  inade  her  declare  she 
would  not  bring  to  a  husband  her 
own  encumbrances,  began  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  She  listened 
already,  with  but  fafait  objections, 
when  Bandal  urged  her  not  to  wait 
for  the  uncertain  discovery  that  was 
to  secure  her  dowry,  but  by  a  private 
marriage  with  Frank  escape  at  once 
into  fiiedom  and  security.  WhllOy 
though  he  had  first  held  out  to  young 
Haaeldean  the  inducement  of  Bea- 
trice's dowry  as  reason  of  self-justi- 
fication in  the  eyes  of  the  Squire,  it 
was  still  easier  to  drop  that  induce- 
ment, which  had  always  rather  damped 
than  fired  the  high  spirit  and  gene- 
rous heart  of  the  poor  Guardsman. 
And  Bandal  could  consdentioosly 
say,  that  when  he  had  asked  the 
Squire  if  he  expected  fortune  with 
Frank's  bride,  the  Squire  had  replied 
— *'*'  I  don*t  care."  Thus  encouraged 
by  his  friend  and  his  own  heart,  and 
^e  softening  manner  of  a  woman 
who  might  have  charmed  many  a 
oolder,  and  fooled  many  a  wiser 
man,  Frank  rapidly  yielded  to  the 
snares  held  out  for  his  perdition. 
And  thongh  as  yet  he  honestly  shrank 
from  proposing  to  Beatrice  or  himself 
a  marriage  without  the  consent,  and 
even  the  knowledge,  of  his  parents, 
yet  Randal  was  quite  content  to  leave 
a  nature,  however  good,  so  thoroughly 
impulsive  and  undisciplined,  to  the 
influences  of  the  first  strong  passion 
it  had  ever  known.  Meanwhile,  it 
was  so  easy  to  dissuade  Frank  from 
even  giving  a  hint  to  the  folks  at 
home.  '^For,**  said  the  wily  and 
able  traitor,  **  though  we  may  be  sure 
of  Mrs  Hazeldean's  consent,  and  her 
power  over  your  father,  when  the  step 
is  once  taken,  yet  we  cannot  count 
for  certain  on  the  Squire— he  is  so 
dioleric  and  hasty.    He  might  hurry 
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to  town — fte  Madame  di  Negra,  blurt 
out  some  passionate,  rude  expressions, 
which  w<Kdd  wake  her  resentment,  and 
cause  her  instant  rejection.  And  it 
might  be  too  late  if  he  repented  after- 
wards—as he  would  be  sure  to  do." 

Meanwhile  Randal  Leslie  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  (an 
extravagance  most  contrary  to  his 
habits,)  and  invited  Frank,  Mr 
Borrowell,  and  Baron  Levy. 

But  this  house-spider,  which  glided 
with  so  much  ease  after  its  flies, 
through  webs  so  numerous  and  mazy, 
had  yet  to  amuse  Madame  di  Negra 
with  assurances  that  the  fugitives 
sought  for  would  sooner  or  later  be 
discovered.  Though  Randal  baffled 
and  eluded  her  suspicion  that  he  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  exiles, 
O^the  persons  hehad  thought  of  were,** 
he  said,  ^^  quite  different  from  her 
description ;  **  and  he  even  presented 
to  her  an  old  singing-master,  and  a 
sallow-faced  daughter,  as  the  Italians 
who  had  caused  his  mistake,)  it  was 
necessary  for  Beatrice  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  the  aid  she  had  promised 
to  her  brother,  and  to  introduce  Randal 
to  the  Count.  It  was  no  less  desirable 
to  Randal  to  know,  and  even  win  the 
confidence  of  this  man— his  rival. 

The  two  met  at  Madame  di  Negra's 
house.  There  is  something  very 
strange,  and  almost  mesmericaf,  in  the 
rapport  between  two  evil  natures. 
Bring  two  honest  men  together,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  they  recognise  each 
other  as  honest ;  differences  in  temper, 
manner,  even  politics,  may  make  each 
misjudge  the  other.  But  bring  to- 
gether two  men,  unprincipled  and 
perverted — men  who,  if  bom  in  a 
cellar,  would  have  been  food  for  the 
hulks  or  gallows— and  they  recognise 
each  other  by  instant  sympathy. 
The  eyes  of  Franainj,  Count  of 
Feschiera,  and  Randal  Leslie  no 
sooner  met,  than  a  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence shot  from  both.  They  talked  on 
indifferent  subjects— weather,  gossip, 
politics— what  not.  They  bowed  and 
they  smiled ;  but,  all  the  while,  each 
was  watdiing,  plumbing  the  other*8 
heart;  each  measuring  his  strength 
with  his  companion;  each  inly  say- 
ing, ^^This  is  a  very  remarkable 
rascal;  am  I  a  match  for  him?**  It 
was  at  dinner  they  met ;  and,  follow- 
ing the  English  fashion,  Madame  di 
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Negra  left  them  alone  with  their 
wine. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Coont  di 
Feschiera  cautiously  and  adroitly 
made  a  covered  push  towards  the 
object  of  the  meeting. 

*^You  have  never  been  abroad, 
my  dear  sir  ?  Yon  must  contrive  to* 
visit  me  at  Vienna.  I  grant  the 
splendour  of  your  London  world; 
but,  honestly  speaking,  it  wants  the 
freedom  of  ours — a  freedom  which 
unites  gaiety  with  polish.  For  as 
your  society  is  mixed,  there  are 
pretension  and  effort  with  those  who 
have  no  right  to  be  in  it,  and  arti- 
ficial condescension  and  chilling  arro- 
gance with  those  who  have  to  keep 
their  inferiors  at  a  certam  distance. 
With  us,  all  being  of  fixed  rank 
and  acknowledged  birth,  familimty 
is  at  once  establ&hed.  Hence,"  added 
the  Count,  with  his  French  lively  smile 
— *^  hence  there  is  no  place  like  Vienna 
for  a  young  man— no  place  like  Vienna 
for  bonnes  fortunes.^^ 

*^  Those  make  the  paradise  of  the 
idle,"  replied  Randal,  '*  but  the  pur- 
gatory of  the  busy.  I  confess  frankly 
to  you,  my  dear  Count,  that  I  have 
as  little  of  the  leisure  which  becomes 
the  aspirer  to  bonnet  fortunes  as  I 
have  the  personal  graces  which  obtain 
them  without  an  effort ;"  and  he  in- 
clined his  head  as  in  compliment. 

**  So,"  thought  the  Count,  ^^  woman 
is  not  his  weak  side.    What  is  ?  " 

"  Morbku!  my  dear  Mr  Leslie— had 
I  thought  as  you  do  some  years  since, 
I  had  saved  myself  from  many  a 
trouble.  After  all.  Ambition  is  the 
best  mistress  to  woo;  for  with  her 
there  is  always  the  hope,  and  never 
the  possession." 

^*  Ambition,  Count,"  replied  Ban- 
dal,  still  guarding  himself  in  dry  sen- 
tentiousness,  ^*  is  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  and  the  necessity  of  the  poor." 

"  Aha,"  thought  the  Count,  "  it 
comes,  as  I  anticipated  from  the  first 
—comes  to  the  bribe."  He  passed 
the  wine  to  Randal,  filling  his  own 
glass,  and  draining  it  carelessly :  ^*  Sur 
mon  dme,  man  cher,^^  said  the  Count, 
*^  luxury  is  ever  pleasanter  than  ne- 
cessity ;  and  I  am  resolved  at  least  to 
give  Ambition  a  trial — je  vats  me 
rifugier  dans  le  sein  du  bonheurdomeS' 
li^— a  married  life  and  a  settled 
home.  Peste!  If  it  were  not  for  ambi- 
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tion,  one  would  die  of  ennui.  Apropos, 
my  dear  sir,  I  have  to  thank  yon  for 
promising  my  sister  your  aid  in  finding 
a  near  and  dear  kinsman  of  mine,  who 
has  taken  refuge  in  your  country,  and 
hides  himsdf  even  from  me." 

^^  I  should  be  most  happy  to  assist  in 
your  search.  As  yet,  however,  I  have 
only  to  regret  that  all  my  good  wishes 
are  fruitless.  I  should  have  thought, 
however,  that  a  man  of  such  rank  had 
been  easily  found,  even  through  the 
medium  of  your  own  ambassador." 

^^  Our  own  ambassador  is  no  veir 
warm  friend  of  mine ;  and  the  rank 
would  be  no  clue,  for  it  is  clear  that 
my  kinsman  has  never  assumed  it 
since  he  qm'tted  his  country." 

^'  He  quitted  it,  I  understand,  not 
exactly  from  choice,"  said  Randal, 
smiling.  '^Pardon  my  freedom  and 
curiosity,  but  will  you  explain  to  me 
a  little  more  than  I  learn  from  Eng- 
lish rumour,  (which  never  accurately 
reports  upon  foreign  matters  still  more 
notorious,)  how  a  person  who  had  so 
much  to  lose,  and  so  little  to  win,  by 
revolution,  could  put  himself  into  the 
same  crazy  boat  with  a  crew  of  hair- 
brained  adventurers  and  visionary 
professors." 

^'  Professors ! "  repeated  the  Count ; 
"  I  think  you  have  hit  on  the  very 
answer  to  your  question ;  not  but 
what  men  of  high  birth  were  as  mad 
as  the  canailie.  I  am  the  more  willing 
to  gratify  your  curiosity,  since  it  will 
perhaps  serve  to  guide  your  kind  search 
m  my  favour.  You  must  know,  then, 
that  my  kinsman  was  not  bom  the  hehr 
to  the  rank  he  obtained.  He  was  but  a 
distant  relation  to  the  head  of  the  house 
which  he  afterwards  I'epresented. 
Brought  up  in  an  Italian  university, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  his  eccentricities.  There  too,  I 
suppose,  brooding  over  old  wives' 
tales  about  freedom,  and  so  forth,  he 
contracted  his  carbonaro,  chimerical 
notions  for  the  independence  of  Italy. 
Suddenly,  by  three  deaths,  he  was 
elevated,  while  yet  young,  to  a  station 
and  honours  which  might  have  satis- 
fied any  man  in  his  senses.  Que 
diable!  what  could  the  independence 
of  Italy  do  for  him  /  He  and  I  were 
cousins ;  we  had  played  together  as 
boys ;  but  our  lives  had  been  separated 
till  his  succession  to  rank  brought  us 
necessmly   together.     We   became 
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exeeedhigly  inUmate.  Aod  70a  may 
judge  bow  I  loved  him,*'  said  the 
Count,  averting  his  eyes  sli^tly  from 
Randal's  qoiet,  watcbinl  gaze,  *^when 
I  add^  that  I  forgave  him  for  enjoying 
a  heritage  that,  bat  for  him,  had  been 
mine." 

**  Ah,  you  were  next  heir?  " 

"  And  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  be  very 
near  a  great  fortune,  and  yet  just  to 
miss  it." 

**  True,"  cried  Randal,  almost  im- 
petuously. The  Count  now  raised  his 
eyes,  and  again  the  two  men  looked 
into  eadi  other's  souls. 

'-*'  Harder  still,  perhaps,"  resumed  the 
Count,  after  a  short  pause — "harder 
still  might  it  have  been  to  some  men 
to  forgive  the  rival  as  well  as  the 
heir." 

"Rival!    How?" 

"  A  lady,  who  had  been  destined 
by  her  par^ts  to  myself,  though  we 
had  never,  I  own,  been  formally  be- 
trothed, became  the  wife  of  my  kins- 
man." 

"Did  he  know  of  your  preten- 
sions?" 

"  I  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  did 
not.  He  saw  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  young  lady  I  speak  of.  Her 
parents  were  dazzled.  Her  father 
sent  for  me.  He  apologised — ^he  ex- 
plained; he  set  before  me,  mildly 
enough,  certain  youthful  imprudences 
or  errors  of  my  own,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  change  of  mind ;  and  he  asked  me 
not  only  to  resign  all  hope  of  his 
daughter,  but  to  conceal  from  her  new 
suitor  that  I  had  ever  ventured  to 
hope." 

"  And  you  consented  ?  " 

•'  I  consented." 

"  That  was  generous.  You  must 
indeed  have  been  much  attached  to 
your  kinsman.  As  a  lover  I  cannot 
comprehend  it ;  perhaps,  my  dear 
Count,  yon  may  enable  me  to  under- 
atand  it  better  —  as  a  man  of  the 
worid." 

"  WeU,"  said  the  Count,  with  his 
most  TOfU  air,  "I  suppose  we  are 
both  men  of  the  world  ?  " 

" Both!  certainly,"  replied  Randal, 
just  in  the  tone  which  Feachum 
might  have  used  in  courting  the  con- 
fidence of  Lockit. 

"  As  a  man  of  the  world,  then,  I 
own,"  said  the  Count,  playing  with 
4he  rings  on  his  fingers,  "  that  if  I 
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could  not  marry  the  lady  myself,  (and 
that  seemed  to  me  clear,)  it  was  very 
natural  that  I  should  wish  to  see  her 
married  to  my  wealthy  kinsman." 

"Very  natural;  it  might  bring 
your  wealthy  kinsman  and  yourseff 
still  closer  tc^ther." 

"  This  is  really  a  very  clever  fel- 
low!" thought  the  Count,  but  be 
made  no  direct  reply. 

"  Ei^n,  to  cut  short  a  long  story, 
my  cousin  afterwards  got  entangled 
in  attempts,  the  failure  of  which  is 
historically  known.  His  projects  were 
detected  —  himself  denounced.  He 
fled,  and  the  Emperor,  in  sequestrat- 
ing his  estates,  was  pleased,  wiUi  rare 
and  singular  clemency,  to  permit  me, 
as  his  nearest  kinsman,  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  half  those  estates  during 
the  royal  pleasure ;  nor  was  the  other 
half  formally  confiscated.  It  was  no 
doubt  his  Majesty's  desure  not  to  ex- 
tinguish a  great  Italian  name ;  and  if 
my  cousin  and  bis  child  died  in  exile, 
why,  of  that  name,  I,  a  loyal  subject 
of  Austria— I,  Franzini,  Count  di 
Pescbiera,  would  become  the  repre- 
sentative. Such,  in  a  similar  case, 
has  been  sometimes  the  Russian  policy 
towards  Polish  insurgents." 

"I  comprehend  perfectly;  and  I 
can  also  conceive  that  yon,  in  profit- 
ing so  largely,  though  so  justly,  by 
the  fall  of  your  kinsman,  may  have 
been  exposed  to  much  unpopularity — 
even  to  painful  suspicion." 

"  Entre  nous,  mon  ckkr,  I  care  not  a 
stiver  for  popularity ;  and  as  to  suspi- 
cion, who  is  he  that  can  escape  from 
the  calumny  of  the  envious?  But, 
unquestionably,  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable to  unite  the  divided  members 
of  our  house ;  and  this  union  I  can  now 
effect,  by  the  consent  of  the  Emperor 
to  my  marriage  with  my  kinsman's 
daughter.  You  see,  therefore,  why  I 
have  so  great  an  interest  in  this  re- 
search?" 

"By  the  marriage  articles  you 
could  no  doubt  secure  the  retention 
of  the  half  you  bold ;  and  if  you  sur- 
vive your  kinsman,  yon  would  enjoy 
the  whole.  A  most  desirable  mar- 
riage ;  and,  if  made,  I  suppose  that 
would  suffice  to  obtain  your  cousin's 
amnesty  and  grace?" 

"  You  say  it." 

"  But  even  without  such  marriage, 
since   the  Emperor's   clemency  has 
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been  extended  to  so  many  of  tbe  pro- 
scribed, it  is  perhaps  probable  that 
yonr  cousin  might  be  restored  ?  *' 

'^It  once  seemed  to  me  possible," 
sud  the  Coont,  rdnotantly;  '^bnt 
since  I  have  been  in  England,  I  think 
not.  The  recent  revolntion  in  France, 
the  democratic  spirit  rising  in  Europe, 
tend  to  throw  back  the  caose  of  a 
proscribed  rebeL  England  swarms 
with  revolntionists :  my  cousin's  resi* 
dence  in  this  country  is  in  itself  suspi- 
cious. The  suspicion  is  increased  by 
his  strange  seclusion.  There  are  many 
Italians  here  who  would  aver  thiU 
they  had  met  with  him,  and  that  he 
was  still  engaged  in  reTolutionary 
projects." 

"Aver— untruly?" 

'*  Ma  foi— it  comes  to  the  sane 
thing ;  Us  absens  ont  Umjours  tart,  I 
speak  to  a  man  of  the  world.  Ko ; 
without  some  such  guarantee  for  his 
faith,  as  his  daughter's  marriage  with 
myself  would  give,  his  recall  is  impro- 
bable. By  the  heaven  above  us,  it 
shall  be  impombUI''  The  Count 
rose  as  he  said  this — ^rose  as  if  the 
mask  of  simuhition  had  fairly  fallen 
from  the  visage  of  crime— rose  tall 
and  towering,  a  very  image  of  mascu- 
lloe  power  and  strength,  beside  the 
slight  bended  form  and  sickly  face  of 
the  intellectnal  schemer.  Randal  was 
startled ;  but,  rising  also,  he  said  care- 


[j« 


*^  What  If  this  guarantee  can  no 
longer  be  given  ?~-what  if,  in  despair 
of  return,  and  in  resignation  to  his 
altered  fortunes,  your  cousin  has  al* 
ready  married  his  daughter  to  some 
English  suitor?  " 

^*  Ah,  that  would  indeed  be,  next 
to  my  own  marriage  with  her,  the 
most  fortunate  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  myself." 

"  How  ?    I  don't  understand  I " 

^^  Why,  if  my  cousin  has  so  abjured 
his  birthright,  and  forsworn  his  rank 
— if  this  heritage,  which  is  so  danger- 
ous from  its  grandeur,  pass,  in  case  of 
his  pardon,  to  some  obscure  English- 
man— a  foreigner— a  native  of  a  coun- 
try that  has  no  ties  with  ours — a 
country  that  is  the  very  refuge  of 
levellers  and  Carbonari — mort  de  ma 
vie — do  yon  think  that  such  would  not 
annihilate  all  chance  of  my  cousin's 
restoration,  and  be  an  excuse  even  to 
"'  ^  <5yes  of  Italy  for  formally  confer- 


ring the  sequestrated  estates  on  an 
Italian?  No;  unless,  indeed,  the  girl 
were  to  marry  an  Enriishman  of  such 
name  and  birth  and  connection  as 
would  in  themselves  be  a  guarantee, 
(and  how  in  poverty  is  this  likely?) 
I  should  go  back  to  Vienna  with  a 
light  heart,  if  I  could  say,  ^  My  kins- 
woman is  an  Englishman's  wife — 
shall  her  children  be  the  heirs  to  a 
house  so  renowned  for  its  lineage,  and 
so  formidable  for  its  wealth  ? '  Pat' 
bieu  /  if  my  cousin  were  but  an  ad- 
venturer, or  merely  a  professor,  he 
had  been  pardoned  long  ago.  The 
mat  enjoy  the  honour  not  to  be  par- 
doned easily." 

Randal  fell  into  deep  but  brief 
thonght  The  Count  observed  him, 
not  face  to  face,  but  by  the  reflexion 
of  an  opposite  mirror.  *^This  man 
knows  something;  this  man  is  deli- 
berating; this  man  can  help  me,** 
thought  the  Count. 

But  Randal  said  nothing  to  oonfinn 
these  hypotheses.  Recovering  from 
his  abstraction,  he  expressed  cour- 
teously his  satisfaction  at  the  Count's 
prospects,  either  way.  ^^  And  since, 
after  all,"  he  added,  "  you  mean  so 
well  to  yonr  cousin,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  you  might  discover  him  by  a 
very  simple  English  process." 

"How?" 

"  Advertise  that,  if  he  will  come  to 
some  place  appointed,  he  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage." 

The  Count  shook  his  head.  '^  He 
would  suspect  me,  and  not  come." 

"  But  he  was  intimate  with  you. 
He  joined  an  insurrection ; — you  were 
more  prudent.  You  did  not  injure 
him,  thongh  you  may  have  benetited 
yourself.   Why  should  he  shun  you  ?  " 

"  The  conspirators  forgive  none  who 
do  not  conspire;  besides,  to  speak 
frankly,  he  thought  I  injured  him." 

"Could  yon  not  conciliate  him 
through  his  wife — whom — yon  resign- 
ed to  him?" 

"  She  is  dead — died  before  he  left 
the  country." 

"  Oh,  that  is  unlucky  I  Still  I  think 
an  advertisement  might  do  good.  Al- 
low me  to  reflect  on  Uiat  subject. 
Shall  we  now  join  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise?" 

On  re-entering  the  drawing-room, 
the  gentlemen  found  Beatrice  in  full 
dress,  seated  by  the  &ee^  and  reading  so 
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intently  thtt  she  did  not  remark  them 
eot^. 

**  What  80  interests  yon,  ma  scofort — 
the  last  norel  by  Balaac,  no  donbt  ?" 

Beatrice  started,  and,  looking  np, 
showed  eyes  that  were  full  of  tears. 
*'  Oh,  no !  no  picture  of  miserable, 
Ticions  Parisian  life.  This  is  beanti- 
fhl ;  there  is  mmX  here.** 

Bandal  took  np  the  book  which  the 
Marchesa  laid  down ;  it  was  the  same 
that  had  charmed  the  circle  at  Hasel- 
dean— charmed  the  innocent  and  fresh- 
hearted— charmed  now  the  wearied 
and  tempted  votaress  of  the  world. 

*^  Ham,"  mormnred  Randal ;  ^'the 
Parson  was  right  This  is  powtf^ 
a  sort  of  aj)Ower." 

"How  I  shooid  like  to  know  the 
author  I  Who  can  he  be — can  yon 
gness?" 

"  Not  I.  Some  old  pedant  in  spec- 
tJdes." 

"I  think  not— I  am  sore  not.  Here 
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beats  a  heart  I  have  ever  sighed  to 
find,  and  never  foond." 

''Oh,  fa  wane  emfantr  cried  the 
Count ; ''  commeson  imagination  a^igare 
em  rioee  endumtde.  And  to  think  that, 
while  you  talk  like  an  Arcadian,  yon 
are  dressed  like  a  princess." 

''  Ah,  I  fbrgot— the  Austrian  am- 
bassadoor's.  I  shall  not  go  to-night. 
This  book  unfits  me  for  the  artificial 
worid." 

''Just  as  you  will,  my  sister.  I 
shall  go.  I  dislike  the  man,  and 
he  me ;  but  ceremonies  before  men  I " 

"You  are  going  to  the  Austrian 
Embassy?"  said  RandaL  "I  too  shall 
be  there.  We  shall  meet."  And  he 
took  his  leave. 

"I  like  your  young  friend  prodi- 
giously," said  the  Count,  yawning. 
"  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  of  the  lost 
birds,  and  will  stand  to  them  like  a 
pointer,  if  I  can  but  make  it  his  inte- 
rest to  do  so.    We  shall  see." 


CHAPTBR  T7, 


Randal  arrived  at  the  ambas- 
sador's before  the  Count,  and  oon- 
tiived  to  mix  with  the  young 
noblemen  attached  to  the  embassy, 
and  to  whom  he  was  known.  Stand- 
ing among  these  was  a  young 
Austrian,  on  his  travels,  of  very  high 
birth,  and  with  an  air  of  noble  grace 
that  suited  the  ideal  of  the  old 
German  chivalry.  Randal  was 
presented  to  him,  and,  after  some 
talk  on  general  topics,  observed, 
"  By  the  way.  Prince,  there  is 
now  in  London  a  countryman  of 
yours,  with  whom  you  are  doubtless 
familiariy  acquainted— the  Count  di 
Peschiera." 

"  He  is  no  countryman  of  mine. 
He  is  an  Italian.  I  know  him  but  by 
right  and  by  name,"  said  the  Prince 
stiffiy. 

"He  is  of  very  ancient  birth,  I 
believe." 

"  Unquestionably.  His  ancestors 
were  gentlemen." 

"  J&id  very  rich." 

"  Indeed  1  I  have  understood  the 
contrary.  He  enjoys,  it  is  true,  a 
large  revenue." 

A  young  attachi,  less  discreet 
tiian  the  Prince,  here  observed, 
"  Oh,  Peschiera!— Poor  fellow,  he 
is  too  fond  of  play  to  be  rich." 


"  And  there  is  some  chance  that 
the  kinsman  whose  revenue  he 
holds  may  obtain  his  pardon,  and 
re-enter  into  possesrion  of  his  for- 
tunes—so I  hear,  at  least,"  said 
Randal  artfully. 

"  I  shaU  be  glad  if  it  be  true,*' 
said  the  Prince  with  decision ;  "  and 
I  speak  the  common  sentiment  at 
Vienna.  That  kinsman  had  a  noble 
spirit,  and  was,  I  believe,  equally 
duped  and  betrayed.  Pardon  me, 
sir  ;  but  we  Austrians  are  not  so 
bad  as  we  are  painted.  Have  yon 
ever  met  in  England  the  kinsman 
you  speak  of?  " 

"  Never,  though  he  is  supposed  to 
reside  here ;  and  the  Count  tells  me 
that  he  has  a  daughter." 

"  The  Count— ha  I  I  heard  some- 
thing of  a  scheme — a  wager  of 
that — that  Count's — a  daughter. 
Poor  girll  I  hope  she  will  escape 
his  pursuit;  for,  no  doubt,  he  pur- 
sues her." 

"  Possibly  she  may  ahready  have 
married  an  Englishman." 

"I  trust  not,"  said  the  Prince 
seriously;  "  that  might  at  present 
be  a  serious  obstacle  to  her  father*s 
return." 

"Yon  think  so?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it," 
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interposed  the  attache  with  a  grand 
and  positive  air ;  **  unless,  indeed, 
the  Englishman  were  of  a  rank  equal 
to  her  own." 

Here  there  was  a  slight,  well-bred 
murmur  and  buzz  at  the  doors;  for  the 
Count  di  Peschiera  himself  was  an- 
nounced; and  as  he  entered,  his  pre- 
sence was  so  striking,  and  his  beauty  so 
dazzling,  that  whatever  there  might 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  his  character, 
it  seemed  instantly  effaced  or  for- 
gotten in  that  irresistible  admiration 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  personal 
attributes  alone  to  create. 

The  Prince,  with  a  slight  curve  of 
his  lip  at  the  groups  that  collected 
round  the  Count,  turned  to  Randal 
and  said,  '*  Can  you  tell  me  if  a 
distinguished  countryman  of  yours  is 
in  England — Lord  L'Estrange?  " 

"  No,    Prince — he  is    not.      You 
know  him?" 
''  Well." 

"  lie  is  acquainted  with  the 
Count's  kinsman;  and  perhaps  from 
him  you  have  learned  to  think  so 
highly  of  that  kinsman  ?  " 

The  Prince  bowed,  and  answered 

fis   he  moved  away,  "  When  a  man 

of  jjjgii  honour  vouches  for  another, 

"e  commands  tlie  belief  of  all." 

^^   '*  Certainly,"  soliloquised  Randal, 

I  must  not  be  precipitate.     I  was 

y^^fy   nearly    falling  into   a  terrible 

''^p.     If  X  were  to  marry  the  girl,  and 

P^ily,    hy  so  doing,  settle  away  her 

inheritance  on  Peschiera! — How  hard 

^'  is  to  be  sufficiently  cautious  in  this 

^orJd  1  " 

While  thus  meditating,  a  member 
^f  ParHamont  tapped  him  on  the 
^hoalder. 

*'  Melancholy,     Leslie !    I    lay  a 
^ager  I  g'uess  your  thour'b^«  " 
**  Guess,"  answered  1: 
"  ITou  were  tbinkiog 
>^ou  are  so  soon  to  lose.'' 
"  Soon  to  lose!" 


feeling  for  those  who  had  oppo- 
site tastes  and  less  magnificent 
means." 

*^Hem!"  said  Randal,  rather 
surlily.  "  In  the  first  place,  Sir 
John,  ministers  are  not  going  out." 

''  Oh  yes,  they  will  go.  You 
know  I  vote  with  them  generally, 
and  would  willingly  keep  them  in ; 
bat  they  are  men  of  honour  and 
spirit ;  and  if  they  can*t  carry  their 
measures,  they  must  resign;  other- 
wise, by  Jove,  I  would  turn  round 
and  vote  them  out  myself  I " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  would,  Sir 
John ;  you  are  quite  capable  of  it ; 
that  rests  with  you  and  your  consti- 
tuents. But  even  if  ministers  did 
go  out,  I  am  but  a  poor  subaltern 
in  a  public  office.  I  am  no  minister- 
why  should  I  go  out  too  V  " 

"  Why?  Hang  it,  Leslie,  you  are 
laughing  at  me.  A  young  felloir 
like  you  could  never  be  mean  enough 
to  stay  in,  under  the  very  men 
who  drove  out  your  friend  Eger- 
ton!" 

"  It  is  not  usual  for  those  in  the 
public  offices  to  retire  with  every 
change  of  Government." 

*'  Certainly  not ;  but  always  those 
who  are  the  relations  of  a  retiring 
minister — always  those  who  b»VB 
been  regarded  as  politicians,  and 
who  mean  to  enter  Parliament,  as  of 
course  you  will  do  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. But  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do  —  you  who  are  so  de- 
cided a  politician — the  writer  of  that 
admirable  pamphlet!  I  should  not 
like  to  tell  ray  friend  Hazeldean, 
who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  you, 
that  you  ever  doubted  on  a  ques- 
tion  of  honour    as   plain    as  your 

A,  B,  a" 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Jolin,"  said  Randal, 
recovering  his  suavity,  while  he  inly 
breathed  a  dire  anathema  on  his 
county  member,  **  I  am  so  new  to 
these  things,  that  what  you  say 
never  struck  me  before.  No  doubt 
3''0u  must  bo  right ;  nt  all  events, 
I  cannot  have  a  better  guide 
and  adviser  than  Mr  Egerton  him- 
self." 

**  No,  certainly  —  perfect  gentle- 
man, Egerton  !  I  wish  we  could 
make  it  up  with  him  and  Hazeldean." 

RAifnAL,  (sighing.)—*'  Ah,  I  wish 
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Sre  John.--*'  And  some  chance  of 
It  now;  for  the  time  is  coming  when 
all  true  men  of  the  old  school  must 
stick  together." 

^  Randal.  —  *'  Wisely,  admirably 
said,  my  dear  Sir  John.  But, 
pardon  me,  I  must  pay  my  respects 
to  the  ambassador." 

Randal  escaped,  and,  passing  on, 
saw  the  ambassador  himself  in  the 
next  room,  conferring  in  a  corner 
with  Audley  Egerton.  The  ambas- 
sador seemed  very  grave — Egerton 
calm  and  impenetrable,  as  usual. 
Presently  the  Count  passed  by,  and 
the  ambassador  bowed  to  him  very 
stiffly. 

As  Randal,  some  time  later, 
was  searching  for  his  cloak  below, 
Audley  Egerton  unexpectedly  joined 
him. 

''  Ah,  Leslie,"  said  the  minister, 
with  more  kindness  than  usual,  "  if 
yon  don't  think  the  night  air  too 
c^ld  for  yon,  let  ns  walk  home 
together.  I  have  sent  away  the 
carriage." 

This  condescension  in  his  patron 
was  so  singular  that  it  quite  startled 
Randal,  and  gave  him  a  presenti- 
ment of  some  evil.  When  they  were 
in  the  street,  Egerton,  after  a  pause, 
began — 

'*'  My  dear  Mr  Leslie,  it  was  mr 
hope  and  belief  that  I  bad  provided 
for  you  at  least  a  competence ;  and 
that  I  might  open  to  you,  later,  i 
career  yet  more  brilliant.  Rxuihl 
I  don't  doubt  your  gratitude ;  lei  tm 
proceed.  There  is  a  possible  chaaee, 
after  certain  decisions  that  the  Go- 
veroment  have  come  to,  that  we  may 
be  beaten  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  course  resign.  I  tdl 
you  this  beforehand,  for  I  wish  you 
to  have  time  to  consider  what,  in 
that  case,  would  be  your  best  course. 
My  power  of  serving  you  may  then 
probably  be  over.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
(seeing  our  close  connection,  and  my 
\'iews  with  regard  to  your  futnre 
being  so  well  knowTi,) — no  doubt, 
be  expected  that  yon  should  give  up 
the  place   yon  hold,    and  follow  mj 
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fortunes  for  good  or  ill.  But  as  I 
have  no  personal  enemies  with  the 
opposite  party — and  as  I  have  suf- 
ficient position  in  the  world  to  up- 
hold and  sanction  your  choice,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  if  you  think  it  more 
prudent  to'  retain  your  place,  tell  me 
so  openly,  and  I  think  I  can  contrive 
that  yon  may  do  it  without  lofts  of 
character  and  credit.  In  that  case, 
confine  your  ambition  merelj  to  risii^ 
gradually  in  your  office,  wilhost 
mixing  in  politics.  If,  on  the  oter 
hand,  you  s'lould  prefer  to  take  yo^ 
chance  of  my  return  to  i 
resign  your  own  ;  aad, 
should  commit  yomieif  to  a 
that  may  then  be  nol  oaljr  m  < 
tion,  but  nnpopolar^  I 
best  to  introduce  yon  into  i 
tary  life.  I  caonoi  say  tkift  1 1 
the  latter." 

Kandal  felt  as  a  i 
severe  fall — he  w» 
At  length  he  1 
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towards  morning,  when  dreams  are 
said  to  be  prophetic,  he  fell  into  a 
most  delightful  slumber — a  slumber 
peopled  by  visions  fitted  to  lure  on, 
through  labyrinths  of  law,  predestined 
chancellors,  or  wreck  upon  the  rocks 
of  glory  the  inebriate  souls  of  youth- 
ful   ensigns  —  dreams    from   which 
Rood  Hall  emerged  crowned  with  the 
towers  of  Belvoir  or  Raby,  and  look- 
ing over  subject  lands  and  manors 
wrested  from  the  nefarious  usurpa- 
tion of  Thomhills  and  Hazeldeans — 
dreams  in  which  Audley  £gerton*s 
gold  and  power — rooms  in  Downing 
Street,    and   saloons   in   Grosvenor 
Square— had   passed  away   to    the 
smiling  dreamer,  as  the  empire  of 
Chaldasa  passed  to  Darius  the  Median. 
Why  visions  so  belying  the  gloomy 
and  anxious  thoughts  that  preceded 
them  should  visit  the  pillow  of  Randal 
Leslie,   surpasses  my  philosophy  to 
conjecture.     He   yielded,    however, 
passively    to   their  spell,    and  was 
startled  to  hear  the  clock  strike  eleven 
as  be  descended  the  stairs  to  break- 
fast.   He  was  vexed  at  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  for  he  had  meant  to 
have  taken  advantage   of  the   un- 
wonted  softness   of   Egerton,    and 
drawn  therefrom  some  promises  or 
proffers  to  cheer  the  prospects  which 
the  minister  had  so  chillingly  ex- 
panded  before   him    the   preceding 
night    And  it  was  only  at  breiUEfast 
that  he  usually  found  the  opportunity 
of  private  conference  with  his  busy 
patron.    But  Audley  Egerton  would 
be  sure  to  have  sallied  forth — and  so 
be  bad— ouly  Randal  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  had  gone  out  in  bis 
carriage,  instead  of  on  foot,  a^  was 
his  babit.     Randal  soon  despatched 
his  solitary  meal,  and  with  a  new  and 
sudden  affection  for  his  office,  thitber- 
"^  ho  passed 
behind 
fami- 
d,  saw 
aide, 
a  gen- 
bimself, 
a  brisker 
omed's,  as 
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ipirit  of  his 

'>n.  -i..   earth/' 


and  disposition  of  a  man  by  his  ordi- 
nary gait  and  mien  in  walking.  He  who 
habitually  pursues  abstract  thought, 
looks  down  on  the  ground.  He  who  is 
accustomed  to  sudden  impulses,  or  is 
trying  to  seize  upon  some  necessary 
recollection,  looks  up  with  a  kind  of 
jerk.  He  who  is  a  steady,  cautiouSf 
merely  practical  man,  walks  on  deli- 
berately, his  eyes  straight  before  him ; 
and  even  in  his  most  musing  moodSf 
observes  things  around  sufficiently  to 
avoid  a  porter's  knot  or  a  butcher's 
tray.  But  the  man  with  strong 
ganglions— of  pushing  lively  tempera- 
ment, who,  though  practical,  is  yet 
speculative — the  man  who  is  emulous 
and  active,  and  ever  trying  to  rise  in 
life  —  sanguine,  alert,  bold  — walks 
with  a  spring — looks  rather  above 
the  heads  of  his  fellow-passengers — 
but  with  a  quick  easy  turn  of  his 
own,  which  is  lightly  set  on  his 
shoulders ;  his  mouth  is  a  little  open 
— his  eye  is  bright,  rather  restless, 
but  penetrative— his  port  has  some- 
thing of  defiance — his  form  is  erect, 
but  without  stiffness.  Such  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Baron's  companion. 
And  as  Randal  turned  round  at  Levy's 
voice,  the  Baron  said  to  his  com- 
panion^ *^  A  young  man  in  the  first 
circles — ^you  should  book  him  for  your 
fair  lady's  parties.  How  d'ye  do,  Mr 
Leslie?  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
Mr  Richard  AveneL"  Then,  as  he 
hooked  his  arm  into  Randal's,  he 
whispered,  **  Man  of  first-rate  talent 
— monstrous  rich — has  two  or  three 
parliamentary  seats  in  his  pocket — 
wife  gives  parties — her  foible." 

*'  Proud  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir,"  said  Mr  Avenel,  lifting  his 
bat.     *'  Fine  day." 

**  Rather  cold  too,"  said  Leslie,  who, 
like  all  thin  persons  with  weak  diges- 
tions, was  chilly  by  temperament;  be- 
sides, he  had  enough  on  his  mind  to 
chill  his  body. 

*'  So  much  the  healthier— braces  the 
nerves,"  said  Mr  Avenel ;  "  but  you 
young  fellows  relax  the  system  by 
hot  rooms  and  late  hours.  Fond  of 
d an  ci n  g,  of  conrse,  sur?"  Then,  without 
waiting  for  Randal's  negative,  Mr 
Richard  continued  rapidly,  "Mrs 
Aveuel  has  a  soiree  dansante  on  Thurs- 
day— shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you 
in  Eaton  Square.  Stop,  I  have  a 
card  ; "  and  he  drew  out  a  dozen  large 
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mTitatioiicards,firom  which  he  selected 
one  and  presented  it  to  Randal.  The 
Baron  pressed  that  jonng  gentleman's 
arm,  and  Randal  replied  conrteooslj 
tiiat  it  would  give  him  great  plea- 
smie  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs  AveneL 
Then,  as  he  was  not  desirous  to  be 
seen  nnder  the  wing  of  Baron  Levy, 
like  a  pigeon  under  that  of  a  hawk, 
he  gently  extricated  himself,  and, 
pleading  great  haste,  walked  quickly 
on  towards  his  office. 

"lliat  young  man  will  make  a 
figure  some  day,''  said  the  Baron.  ^*  I 
don't  know  any  one  of  his  age  with  so 
fisw  prejndlces.  He  is  a  connexion  by 
marriage  to  Audley  Egerton,  who^ — 

'^Audley  Egerton  1"  exclaimed  Mr 
Ayenel ;  ^<  d— d  haughty,  aristocratic, 
disagreeable,  ungrateful  fellow  I" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  of  him?" 

"He  owed  his  first  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment to  the  votes  of  two  near  rela- 
tions of  mine,  and  when  I  called  upon 
him  some  time  ago,  in  his  office,  he 
absolutely  ordered  me  out  of  the 
room.  Hang  his  impertinence ;  if  ever 
I  can  pay  him  off,  I  guess  I  shan't 
fail  for  want  of  good  will  I" 

'^Orderedyouontof  theroom?  That's 
not  like  Egerton,  who  is  civil,  if  formal 
— at  least  to  most  men.  You  must 
have  offended  him  in  his  weak  point.'' 
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**  A  man  whom  the  public  pays  so 
handsomely  should  have-  no  weak 
point.    What  is  Egerton's  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  values  himself  on  being 
a  thorough  gentleman — a  man  of  the 
nicest  honour,"  said  Levy  with  a 
sneer.  **Tou  must  have  ruffled  his 
plumes  there.    How  was  it  ?  " 

"I  forget  now,"  answered  Mr 
Avenel,  who  was  far  too  well  versed 
in  the  London  scale  of  human  digni- 
ties since  his  marriage,  not  to  look 
back  with  a  blush  at  his  desire  of 
knighthood.  "  No  use  bothering  our 
heads  now  about  the  plumes  of  an 
arrogant  popmjay.  To  return  to  the 
subject  we  were  discussing.  Yon 
must  be  sure  to  let  me  have  this 
money  next  week." 

"Relvonit." 

"And  you'll  not  let  my  bills  get 
into  the  market ;  keep  them  under 
lock  and  key." 

"  So  we  agreed." 

"  It  is  but  a  temporary  difficulty- 
royal  mourning,  such  nonsense— 
panic  in  trade,  lest  these  precious 
ministers  go  out.  I  shall  soon  float 
over  the  troubled  waters." 

"  By  the  help  of  a  paper  boat,"  said 
the  Baron,  laughing;  and  the  two 
gentlemen  shook  hands  and  parted. 


CBAPTBB  VI. 


Meanwhile  Audley  Egerton's  car- 
riage had  deposited  him  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Lansmere's  house,  at 
Knightsbridge.  He  asked  for  the 
€k>untess,  and  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  deserted. 
Egerton  was  paler  than  usual ;  and  as 
the  door  opened,  he  wiped  the  un- 
wonted moisture  from  his  forehead, 
and  there  was  a  quiver  in  his  firm  lip. 
l^e  Ck>untess  too,  on  entering,  showed 
an  emotion  almost  equally  unusual 
to  her  self-control.  She  pressed 
Aodley's  hand  in  silence,  and  seat- 
ing herself  by  his  side,  seemed  to 
collect  her  thoughts.  At  length  she 
said— 

"  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  meet, 
Mr  Egerton,  in  spite  of  your  intimacy 
with  Lansmere  and  Harley.  I  go  so 
little  into  your  world,  and  you  will 
not  voluntarily  come  to  me." 

"Madam,"  repUed  Egerton,    "I 


might  evade  your  kind  reproach  by 
stating  that  my  hours  are  not  at  my 
disposal ;  but  I  answer  you  with  plain 
truth, — it  must  be  painful  to  both  of 
us  to  meet." 

The  Countess  coloured  and  sighed, 
but  did  not  dispute  the  assertion. 

Audley  resumed.  "  And  therefore, 
I  presume  that,  on  sending  for  me, 
you  have  something  of  moment  to 
communicate." 

"It  relates  to  Harley,"  said  the 
Countess,  as  if  in  apology ;  "  and  I 
would  take  your  advice." 

"To  Harley!  speak  on,  I  beseech 
you." 

"My  son  has  probably  told  you 
that  he  has  educated  andreared  ayoung 
girl,  with  the  intention  to  make  her 
Lady  L'Estrange,  and  hereafter  Coun- 
tess of  Lansmere." 

"  Harley  has  no  secrets  from  me," 
said  Egerton,  moumfoUy. 
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"This  yonng  lady  has  arrived  in 
England — is  here, — in  this  house." 

"AndHarley  too?" 

"No,  she  came  over  with  Lady 

N and  her  daughters.    Harley 

was  to  follow  shortly,  and  I  expect 
him  daily.  Here  is  his  letter.  Ob- 
serve, he  has  never  yet  communicated 
his  intentions  to  this  young  person, 
now  intrusted  to  my  care  —  never 
spoken  to  her  as  the  lover." 

Egerton  took  the  letter  and  read  it 
rapidly,  though  with  attention. 

"  True,"  said  he,  as  he  returned  the 
letter;  "and  before  he  does  so,  ho 
wishes  you  to  see  Miss  Digby  and  to 
judge  of  her  yourself— wishes  to  know 
if  you  will  approve  and  sanction  his 
choice." 

"It  is  on  this  that  I  would  con- 
sult you— a  girl  without  rank ; — the 
father,  it  is  true,  a  gentleman,  though 
almost  equivocaUy  one,  —  but  the 
mother,  I  know  not  what.  And  Har- 
ley, for  whom  I  hoped  an  alliance  with 
the  first  houses  in  England  1"  The 
Countess  pressed  her  hands  convul- 
sively together. 

Egerton. — "  He  is  no  more  a  boy. 
His  talents  have  beetf  wasted— his 
life  a  wanderer's.  He  presents  to 
you  a  chance  of  re-settling  his  mind, 
of  re- arousing  his  native  powers,  of  a 
home  beside  your  own.  Lady  Lans- 
mere,  you  cannot  hesitate !" 

Lady  Lansmere. — "I  do,  I  do! 
After  all  that  I  have  hoped,  after  all 
that  I  did  to  prevent" — 

Egerton,  (interrupting  her.)— 
"You  owe  him  now  an  atonement: 
that  is  in  your  power— it  is  not  in 
mine." 

The  Countess  again  pressed  Audley 's 
hand,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes. 

"  It  shall  be  so.  I  consent — I  con- 
sent. I  will  silence,  I  will  crush  back 
this  proud  heart.  Alas  1  it  wellnigh 
broke  his  own  I  I  am  glad  you  speak 
thus.  I  like  to  think  he  owes  my 
consent  to  you.  In  that  there  is  atone- 
ment for  both — both." 

"You  are  too  generous,  madam,"  said 
Egerton,  evidently  moved,  though  still, 
as  ever,  striving  to  repress  emotion. 
"  And  now  may  I  see  the  young  lady? 
This  conference  pains  me;  you  see 
even  my  strong  nerves  quiver ;  and  at 
this  time  I  have  much  to  go  through — 
need  of  all  my  strength  tmd  firmness." 


[Jan. 


"I  hear,  indeed,  that  the  government 
will  probably  retire.  But  it  is  with 
honour:  it  will  be  soon  called  back 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation." 

"Let  me  see  the  future  wife  of 
Harley  L'Estrange,"  said  Egerton, 
without  heed  of  this  consolatory  ex- 
clamation. 

The  Countess  rose  and  left  the 
room.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned 
with  Helen  Digby. 

Helen  was  wondrously  improved 
from  the  p^e,  delicate  child,  with 
the  soft  smile  and  intelligent  eyes, 
who  had  sate  by  the  side  of  Leonard 
in  his  garret.  She  was  about  the 
middle  height,  still  slight,  but  beauti- 
fully formed ;  that  exquisite  roundness 
of  proportion,  which  conveys  so  well 
the  idea  of  woman,  in  its  undulating 
pliant  grace — formed  to  embellish 
life,  and  soften  away  its  rude  angles 
— formed  to  embellish,  not  to  protect. 
Her  face  might  not  have  satisfied  the 
critical  eye  of  an  artist — it  was  not 
without  defects  in  regularity ;  but  its 
expression  was  eminently  gentle  and 
prepossessing;  and  there  were  few 
who  would  not  have  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  lovely  countenance ! "  The 
mildness  of  her  brow  was  touched 
with  melancholy — her  childhood  had 
left  its  traces  on  her  youth.  Her  step 
was  slow,  and  her  manner  shy,  sub- 
dued, and  timid. 

Audley  gazed  on  her  with  earnest- 
ness as  she  approached  him;  and 
then  coming  forward,  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

"I  am  your  guardian's  constant 
friend,"  said  he;  and  he  drew  her 
gently  to  a  seat  beside  him,  in  the 
recess  of  a  window.  With  a  quick 
glance  of  his  eye  towards  the  Countess, 
he  seemed  to  imply  the  wish  to  con- 
verse with  Helen  somewhat  apart. 
So  the  Countessinterpreted  the  glance ; 
and  though  she  remained  in  the  room, 
she  seated  herself  at  a  distance,  and 
bent  over  a  book. 

It  was  touching  to  see  how  the 
austere  man  of  business  lent  himself  to 
draw  forth  the  mind  of  this  quiet, 
shrinking  girl ;  and  if  you  had  listened, 
you  wo5d  have  comprehended  how 
he  came  to  possess  such  social  influ- 
ence, and  how  well,  some  time  or 
other  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had 
learned  to  adapt  himself  to  women. 

He  spoke  first  of  Harley  L'Estrange 
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— spoke  with  tact  and  delicacy.  Helen 
at  first  answered  by  monosyllables, 
and  then,  by  degrees,  with  gratefal 
and  open  affection.  Aadley*s  brow 
grew  shaded.  He  then  spoke  of  Italy ; 
and  though  no  man  had  less  of  the 
poet  in  his  nature,  yet,  with  the  dex- 
terity of  one  long  versed  in  the  world, 
and  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
extract  evidences  from  characters 
most  opposed  to  his  own,  ho  suggested 
such  topics  as  might  serve  to  aroase 
poetry  in  others.  Helen's  replies 
betrayed  a  cultivated  taste,  and  a 
charming  womanly  mind;  but  they 
betrayed  also  one  accustomed  to  take 
its  colourings  from  another's  —  to 
appreciate,  admire,  revere  the  Lofty 
and  the  Beautiful,  but  humbly  and 
meekly.  There  was  no  vivid  enthu- 
siasm, no  remark  of  striking  originality, 
no  flash  of  the  self-kindling,  creative 
faculty.  Lastly,  Egerton  turned  to 
England — to  the  critical  nature  of  the 
times — to  the  claims  which  the  country 
possessed  upon  all  who  had  the  ability 
to  serve  and  guide  its  troubled  desti- 
nies. He  enlarged  warmly  on  Harley*s 
natural  talents,  and  rejoiced  that  he 
had  returned  to  England,  perhaps  to 
commence  some  great  career.    Helen 


looked  surprised,  but  her  face  caught 
no  correspondent  glow  from  Audley*a 
eloquence.  He  rose,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  disappointment  passed  over 
his  grave,  handsome  features,  and  as 
quickly  vanished. 

"Adieu!  my  dear  Miss  Digby; 
I  fear  I  have  wearied  you,  especially 
with  my  politics.  Adieu,  Lady  Lans* 
mere ;  no  doubt  I  shall  see  Harley  as 
soon  as  he  returns.'' 

Then  he  hastened  from  the  room, 
gained  his  carriage,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Downing  Street. 
He  drew  down  the  bUnds,  and  leant 
back.  A  certain  languor  became 
visible  in  his  face^  and  once  or  twice 
he  mechanically  put  his  hand  to  his 
heart. 

"  She  is  good,  amiable,  dodle— will 
make  an  excellent  wife,  no  doubt," 
said  he  murmnringly.  "But  does 
she  love  Harley  as  he  has  dreamed 
of  love?  No  I  Has  she  the  power 
and  energy  to  arouse  his  faculties, 
and  restore  to  the  world  the  Harley 
of  old  ?  No  I  Meant  by  heaven  to 
be  the  shadow  of  another's  sun — not 
herself  the  sun— this  child  is  not  the 
one  who  can  atone  for  the  Fast  and 
illume  the  Future." 


CUAPIBa  VII. 


That  evening  Harley  L'Estrange 
arrived  at  his  father's  house.  The 
few  years  that  had  passed  since  we 
saw  him  last,  had  made  no  percep- 
tible change  in  his  appearance.  He 
still  preserved  his  elastic  youthfolness 
of  form,  and  singular  variety  and  play 
of  countenance.  He  seemed  unaffect- 
edly rejoiced  to  greet  his  parents,  and 
bad  something  of  the  gaiety  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  boy  returned  from 
school.  His  manner  to  Helen  bespoke 
the  chivalry  that  pervaded  all  the  com- 
plexities and  curves  of  his  character. 
It  was  affectionate,  but  respectful. 
Hers  to  him,  subdued— but  inno- 
cently sweet  and  gently  cordial.  Har- 
ley was  the  chief  talker.  ^  The  aspect 
of  the  times  was  so  critical,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  questions  on  politics  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  showed  an  interest  in 
them  which  he  had  never  evinced  bo- 
fore.    Lord  Lansmere  was  delighted. 

"Why,  Harley,  you  love  your 
country,  after  all?" 


"  The  moment  she  seems  in  danger 
— ^yes  I "  replied  the  Fatrician  ;  and 
the  Sybarite  seemed  to  rise  into  the 
Athenian. 

Then  he  asked  with  eagerness 
about  his  old  friend  Andley;  and, 
his  curiosity  satisfied  there,  he  in- 
quired the  last  literary  news.  He 
had  heard  much  of  a  book  lately 
published.  He  named  the  one  as- 
cribed by  Farson  Dale  to  Frofessor 
Moss :  none  of  his  listeners  had  read 
it. 

Harley  pished  at  this,  and  accused 
them  all  of  indolence  and  stupidity, 
in  his  own  quaint,  metaphorical  style. 
Then  he  said— "And  town  gossip?" 

"  We  never  hear  it,"  said  Lady 
Lansmere. 

"There  is  a  new  plough  much 
talked  of  at  Boodle's,"  sud  Lord 
Lansmere. 

"  God  speed  it.  But  is  not  there 
anew  man  much  talked  of  at  White's?" 

"I  don't  belong  to  White's." 
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"  Nevertheless,  you  may  have 
heard  of  him — a  foreigner,  a  Couat 
di  Peschiera." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Lord  Lansmere  ;  "he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Park— 
a  handsome  man  for  a  foreigner ; 
wears  his  hair  properly  cut ;  looks 
gentlemanlike  and  English." 

**  Ah,  ah  !  He  is  here,  then  I "  And 
Harley  rubbed  his  hands. 

"Which  road  did  you  take?  did 
you  pass  the  Simplon  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  came  straight  from 
Vienna." 

Then,  relating  with  lively  vein  his 
adventures  by  the  way,  he  continued 
to  delight  Lord  Lansmere  by  his 
gaiety  till  the  time  came  to  retire  to 
rest.  As  soon  as  Harley  was  in  his 
own  room,  his  mother  joined  him. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  ask 
if  you  like  Miss  Digby  ?  Who  would 
not?" 

"  Harley,  my  own  son,"  said  the 
mother  bursting  into  tears,  "  be 
happy  your  own  way ;  only  be  happy, 
that  is  all  I  ask." 

Harley,  much  affected,  replied 
gratefully  and  soothingly  to  this  fond 
injunction.  And  then  gradually 
leading  his  mother  on  to  converse 
of  Helen,  asked  abruptly — "  And  of 
the  chance  of  our  happiness — her 
happiness  as  well  as  mine — what  is 
your  opinion  ?     Speak  frankly." 

"Of  her  happiness, there  can  be  no 
doubt,"  replied  the  mother  proudly. 
"Of  yours,  how  can  you  ask  me ? 
Have  you  not  decided  on  that  your- 
self? " 

"  But  still  it  cheers  and  encourages 

one  in  any  experiment,  however  well 

considered,  to  hear  the  approval  of 

Helen  has  certainly  a  most 


[Jan. 


\  conjecture  so.    But  her 

ell  stored." 
tits  so  little—" 
f   wonder  why  ?     She's 
nnan! " 
T,"  said  the  Countess,  smil- 
le  of  herself.     ^*  But  tell  me 
the  process  of  your  experi- 
■*ou  took  her  as  a  child,  and 
to    train    her   according  to 
I.     Was  that  easy?  " 
so.     I  desired  to  instil 
ihe  was  already  by 
the  day  ;    a  taste 
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for  nature  and  all  things  natural — 
that  seemed  inborn;  perceptions  of 
Art  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature — 
those  were  more  difficult  to  teach. 
I  think  they  may  come.  Ton  have 
heard  her  play  and  sing?  ** 

"No." 

"  She  will  surprise  you.  She  has 
less  talent  for  drawing  ;  still,  all  that 
teaching  could  do  has  been  done — is 
a  word,  she  is  accomplished.  Temper, 
heart,  mind — these  all  are  excellent.*^ 
Harley  stopped,  and  suppressed  a 
sigh.  "  Certainly,  I  ought  to  be 
very  happy,"  said  he ;  and  he  be- 
gan to  wind  up  his  watch. 

"  Of  coarse  she  must  love  you?'^ 
said  the  Countess,  after  a  pause. 
"How  could  she  fail?" 

'^  Love  roe  !  My  dear  mother,  thai 
is  the  very  question  I  shall  have  to 
ask." 

"Ask!  Love  is  discovered  by  a 
glance ;  it  has  no  need  of  asking." 

"  I  have  never  discovered  it,  theo^ 
I  assure  you.  The  fact  is,  that  be- 
fore her  childhood  was  passed,  I  re- 
moved her,  as  you  may  suppose,  from 
my  roof.  She  resided  with  an  Italian 
family,  near  my  usual  abode.  I  visited 
her  often,  directed  her  studies,  watched 
her  improvement — " 

"  And  fell  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  Fall  is  such  a  very  violent  word. 
No;  I  don't  remember  to  have  had 
a  fall.  It  was  all  a  smooth  inclined 
plane  from  the  first  step,  nntil  at  last 
I  said  to  myself, '  Harley  L'Estrange, 
thy  time  has  come.  The  bud  has 
blossomed  into  flower.  Take  it  ta 
thy  breast.'  And  myself  replied 
to  myself  meekly,  *  So  be  it.'    Then 

I  found  that  Lady  N ,  with  her 

daughters,  was  coming  to  England. 
I  asked  her  ladyship  to  take  my  ward 
to  your  house.  I  wrote  to  you,  and 
prayed  your  assent ;  and,  that  granted, 
I  knew  you  would  obtain  my  father's. 
I  am  here — you  give  me  the  approval 
I  sought  for.  I  will  speak  to  Helen 
to-morrow.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she 
may  reject  me." 

"  Strange,  strange— yon  speak  thus 
coldly,  thus  lightly ;  yon  so  capable 
of  ardent  level" 

"Mother,"  said  Harley,  earnestly, 
"be  satisfied  I  /am !  Love,  as  of  old, 
I  feel,  alas!  too  well,  can  visit  me 
never  more.  But  gentle  companion- 
ship, tender  friendship,  the  relief  and 
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parents,  wakens  the  most  lasting  and  tears  were  not  dried  when  she  left 

the  pnrest  oi  all  sympathies :  these  the  room. 


Oh!  Helen,  fair  Helen— type  of 
the  qniet,  serene,  unnoticed,  deep-felt 
fscellenoe  of  woman  !  Woman,  less 
as  the  ideal  that  a  poet  conjures 
firom  the  air,  than  as  the  companion 
of  a  poet  on  the  earth!  Woman 
who,  with  her  clear  snnny  vision  of 
tilings  actual,  and  the  exquisite  fibre 
of  her  delicate  sense,  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  him  whose  foot  stum- 
bles on  the  soil,  because  his  eye  is 
too  intent  upon  the  stars !  Woman, 
tiie  provident,  the  comforting — angel 
whose  pinions  are  folded  round  the 
heart,  guarding  there  a  divine  spring 
nnmarred  by  the  winter  of  the  worid  I 
Hden,  soft  Helen,  is  it  indeed  in 
thee  that  the  wild  and  brilliant  *'  lord 
of  wantonness  and  ease  "  is  to  find  the 
regeneration  of  his  life— the  rebaptism 
of  bis  soul  ?  Of  what  avail  thy  meek 
prudent  household  virtues  to  one 
whom  Fortune  screens  from  rough 
trial  ? — whose  sorrows  lie  remote  from 
thy  ken  ? — whose  spirit,  erratic  and 
perturbed,  now  rising,  now  falling, 
needs  a  vision  more  subtle  than  thine 
to  pursue,  and  a  strength  that  can 
SQStain  the  reason,  when  it  droops,  on 
the  wings  of  enthusiasm  and  passion  ? 

And  thou  thyself,  O  nature,  shrink- 
ing and  humble,  that  needest  to 
be  courted  forth  from  the  shelter,  and 
developed  under  the  calm  and  genial 
atmosphere  of  holy,  happy  love — 
can  such  affection  as  Harley 
L^Estrange  may  proffer  suffice  to 
thee?  Will  not  the  blossoms,  yet 
folded  in  the  petal,  wither  away  be- 
neath the  shade  that  may  protect 
them  from  the  storm,  and  yet  shut 
them  firom  the  sun?  Thou  who, 
where  thou  givest  love,  seekest, 
though  meekly,  for  love  in  return ;— to 
be  the  soul's  sweet  necessity,  the 
life's  household  partner  to  him  who 
receives  all  thy  faith  and  devotion — 
canst  thou  influence  the  sources  of 
joy  and  of  sorrow  in  the  heart  that 
does  not  heave  at  thy  name  ?  Hast 
thou  the  charm  and  the  force  of  the 


moon,  that  the  tides  of  that  wayward 
sea  shall  ebb  and  flow  at  thy  will? 
Yet  who  shall  say — who  conjecture 
how  near  two  hearts  can  become, 
when  no  guilt  lies  between  them, 
and  time  brings  the  ties  all  its  own  ? 
Rarest  of  all  things  on  earth  is  the 
union  in  which  both,  by  their  con- 
trasts, make  harmonious  their  blend- 
ing; each  supplying  the  defects  of 
the  helpmate,  and  completing,  by 
fusion,  one  strong  human  soul  I  Hap- 
piness enough,  where  even  Peace  does 
but  seldom  preside,  when  each  can 
bring  to  the  altar,  if  not  the  flame, 
still  the  incense.  Where  man's 
thoughts  are  all  noble  and  generous, 
woman's  feelings  all  gentle  and  pure, 
love  may  follow,  if  it  does  not  precede; 
— and  if  not, — if  the  roses  be  missed 
from  the  garland,  one  may  sigh  for  the 
rose,  but  one  is  safe  from  the  thorn. 

The  morning  was  mild,  yet  some- 
what overcast  by  the  mists  which 
announce  coming  winter  in  London, 
and  Helen  walked  musingly  beneath 
the  trees  that  surrounded  the  garden 
of  Lord  Lansmere's  house.  Many 
leaves  were  yet  left  on  the  boughs ; 
but  they  were  sere  and  withered. 
And  the  burds  chirped  at  times ;  but 
their  note  was  mournful  and  com- 
plaining. All  within  this  house,  until 
Harley's  arrival,  had  been  strange  and 
saddening  to  Helen's  timid  and  sub- 
dued spirits.  Lady  Lansmere  had 
received  her  kindly,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain restraint ;  and  the  loftiness  of 
manner,  common  to  the  Conntess 
with  all  but  Harley,  had  awed  and 
chilled  the  diffident  orphan.  Lady 
Lansmere's  very  interest  in  Harley's 
choice — her  attempts  to  draw  Helen 
out  of  her  reserve — her  watdiful  eyes 
whenever  Helen  shyly  spoke,  or  shyly 
moved,  frightened  the  poor  child,  and 
made  her  unjust  to  herself. 

The  very  servants,  though  staid, 
grave,  and  respectful,  as  suited  a  dig- 
nified, old-fashioned  household,  pain- 
fully contrasted  the  bright  welcoming 
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smiles  and  free  talk  of  Italian  domes- 
tics. Her  recollections  of  the  happj 
warm  Continental  manner,  which  so 
sets  the  bashfal  at  their  ease,  made 
the  stately  and  cold  precision  of  all 
around  her  doubly  awful  and  dispirit- 
ing. Lord  Lansmere  himself,  who  did 
not  as  yet  know  the  views  of  Harley, 
and  little  dreamed  that  he  was  to 
tinticipate  a  daughter-in-law  in  the 
ward  whom  he  understood  Harley,  in 
a  freak  of  generous  romance,  had 
adopted,  was  familiar  and  courteous, 
as  became  a  host.  But  he  looked 
upon  Helen  as  a  mere  child,  and 
naturally  left  her  to  the  Countess. 
The  dim  sense  of  her  equivocal 
position — of  her  comparative  humble- 
ness of  birth  aud  fortunes,  oppressed 
and  pained  her;  and  even  her  grati- 
tude to  Harley  was  made  burthensome 
by  a  sentiment  of  helplessness.  The 
gratefnl  long  to  requite.  And  what 
conld  she  ever  do  for  him  ? 

Thus  musing,  she  wandered  alone 
through  the  curving  walks  ;  and  this 
sort  of  mock  conntry  landscape — Lon- 
don loud,  and  even  visible,  beyond  the 
high  gloomy  walls,  and  no  escape 
from  the  windows  of  the  square 
formal  house — seemed  a  type  of  the 
prison  bounds  of  Rank  to  one  whose 
fioul  yearns  for  simple  loving  Nature. 

Helen's  reverie  was  interrupted  by 
Nero's  joyous  bark.  He  had  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  came  bounding  up, 
and  thrust  his  large  head  iuto  her 
baud.  As  she  stooped  to  caress  the 
dog,  happy  at  his  honest  greeting,  and 
tears  that  had  been  long  gathering  to 
the  lids  fell  silently  on  his  face,  (for 
I  know  nothing  that  more  moves  us 
to  tears  than  the  hearty  kindness  of  a 
dog,  when  something  in  human  beings 
lias  pained  or  chilled  us,)  she  heard 
behind  the  musical  voice  of  Harley. 
H  1^  dried  or  repressed  her 

tt:.:  ,  icr  guardian  cai"  np,  and 
drew  iier  arm  wl* ' 

'*  I  had  so  lif!  a- 

li.M^   :     -'  uit 

I  u  ,    ■',  eu 

•  lid  so 

native 


return 
•  which 


>  ith  ingcna- 


ons  thankfulness  to  her  guardian,  and 
the  memory  of  all  she  owed  to  him 
rushed  npon  her  heart. 

Harley  renewed,  aud  with  ear- 
nest, though  melancholy  sweetness — 
**  Helen,  your  eyes  thank  me;  but  hear 
me  before  your  words  do.  I  deserve  no 
thanks.  I  am  about  to  make  to  yon 
a  strange  confession  of  egotism  and 
selfishness." 

*'  You  I — oh,  impossible ! " 

^^  Judge  yourself,  and  then  decide 
which  of  us  shall  have  cause  to  be 
grateful.  Helen,  when  I  was  scarcely 
your  age — a  boy  in  years,  but  more, 
methinks,  a  man  at  heart,  with  man's 
strong  energies  and  sublime  aspurings, 
than  i  have  ever  since  been— I  lov^d, 
and  deeply — " 

He  paused  a  moment,  in  evident 
struggle.  Helen  listened  in  mute 
surprise,  but  his  emotion  awakened 
her  own ;  her  tender  woman's  heart 
yearned  to  console.  Unconsciously 
her  arm  rested  on  his  less  lightly. 

**  Deeply,  and  for  sorrow.  It  is  a 
long  tale,  that  may  be  told  hereafter. 
The  worldly  would  call  my  love  a 
madness.  I  did  not  reason  on  it  then — 
I  cannot  reason  on  it  now.  Enough; 
death  smote  suddenly,  terribly,  and 
to  me  mysteriously,  her  whom  I 
loved.  The  love  lived  on.  Fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  for  me,  I  had  quick 
distraction,  not  to  grief,  but  to  its 
inert  indulgence.  I  was  a  soldier;  I 
joined  our  armies.  Men  called  me 
brave.  Flattery  I  I  was  a  coward 
before  the  thought  of  life.  I  sought 
death :  like  sleep,  it  does  not  come 
at  our  call.  Peace  ensued.  As 
when  the  winds  fall  the  sails  droop — 
so  when  excitement  ceased,  all 
seemed  to  me  flat  and  objectless. 
Heavy,  heavy  was  my  heart.  Perhaps 
grief  had  been  less  obstinate,  but  that 
I  feared  I  had  cause  for  self-reproach. 
Since  then  I  have  been  a  wanderer — 
a  self-made  exile.  My  boyhood  had 
been  ambitious — all  ambition  ceased. 
Flames,  when  they  reach  the  core  of 
the  heart,  spread,  and  leave  <all  in 
ashes.  I^t  me  be  brief:  I  did  not 
mean  thus  weakly  to  complain — I  to 
whom  heaven  has  given  so  many 
blessings !  T  felt,  as  it  were,  separated 
from  the  common  objects  and  joys  of 
men.  I  grew  startled  to  see  how, 
year  by  year,  wayward  humours  pos- 
sessed me.    I  resolved  again  to  attach 
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myself  to  some  living  heart — it  was 
my  sole  chance  to  rekindle  my  own. 
Bat  the  one  I  had  loved  remained  as 
my  type  of  woman,  and  she  was  dif- 
ferent from  all  I  saw.  Therefore  I 
said  to  myself, '  I  will  rear  from  child- 
hood some  young  fi^h  life,  to  grow 
np  into  my  ideal.*  As  this  thought 
began  to  hannt  me,  I  chanced  to  dis- 
cover yon.  Stmck  with  the  romance 
of  yonr  early  life,  touched  by  your 
courage,  charmed  by  yonr  affectionate 
nature,  I  said  to  myself,  *Here  is 
what  I  seek.*  Hden,  in  assuming 
the  guardianship  of  your  life,  in  all 
the  culture  which  I  have  sought  to 
bestow  on  your  docile  childhood,  I 
repeat,  that  I  have  been  but  the  egotist. 
And  now,  when  you  have  reached 
that  age,  when  it  becomes  me  to 
speak,  and  you  to  listen— now,  when 
yon  are  under  the  sacred  roof  of  my 
own  mother — now  I  ask  yon,  can  you 
accept  this  heart,  such  as  wasted  years, 
and  griefs  too  fondly  nursed,  have  left 
it?  Can  you  be,  at  least,  my  comfort- 
er? Can  you  aid  me  to  regard  life  as 
a  duty,  and  recover  those  aspirations 
which  once  soared  from  the  paltry 
and  miserable  confines  of  our  frivolous 
daily  being?  Helen,  here  I  ask  you, 
can  you  be  all  this,  and  under  the 
name  of— Wife?** 

It  wonld  be  in  vun  to  describe  the 
rapid,  varying,  indefinable  emotions 
that  passed  through  the  inexperienced 
heart  of  the  youthful  listener  as  Har- 
ley  thus  spoke.  He  so  mojed  all  the 
wrings  of  amaze,  compassion,  tender 
respect,  sympathy,  childlike  gratitude, 
that  when  he  paused  and  gently  took 
her  hand,  she  remained  bewildered, 
speechless,  overpowered.  Harley 
smiled  as  he  gazed  upon  her  blushing, 
downcast,  expressive  face.  He  con- 
jectured at  once  that  the  idea  of  such 
proposals  had  never  crossed  her 
mind;  that  she  had  never  contem- 
plated him  in  the  character  of  wooer ; 


never  even  sounded  her  heart  as  to 
the  nature  of  such  feeUngs  as  his 
image  had  aroused. 

"My  Helen,**  he  resumed,  with  a 
calm  pathos  of  voice,  "  there  is  some 
disparity  of  years  bietween  us,  and 
perhaps  I  may  not  hope  hencefortli 
for  that  love  which  youth  gives  to  the 
young.  Permit  me  simply  to  ask, 
what  you  will  frankly  answer — "  Can 
you  have  seen  in  our  quiet  life  abroad, 
or  under  the  roof  of  your  Italian 
friends,  any  one  you  prefer  to  me?  ** 

"  No,  indeed,  no  I  **  murmured 
Helen .  ^  ^  How  conM  I  ? — who  is  like 
you?  **  Then,  with  a  sudden  effort — 
for  her  innate  truthfulness  took  alarm, 
and  her  very  affection  for  Harley, 
childlike  and  reverent,  made  her 
tremble  lest  she  should  deceive  him — 
she  drew  a  little  aside,  and  spoke 
thus : — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  guardian,  noblest  of 
all  human  beings,  at  least  in  my  eyes, 
forgive,  forgive  me  if  I  seem  ipgrate- 
ful,  hesitating ;  but  I  cannot,  cannot 
think  of  mywlf  as  worthy  of  you.  I 
never  so  lifted  my  eyes.  Tonr  rank, 
yonr  position — *' 

"Why  should  they  be  eternally 
my  curse  ?  Forget  them,  and  go 
on.** 

"  It  is  not  only  they,**  said  Helen, 
almost  sobbing,  "though  they  are 
much ;  but  I  your  type,  your  ideal! — 
1 1 — impossible  I  Oh,  how  can  I  ever 
be  anything  even  of  use,  of  aid,  of 
comfort  to  one  like  yon  I  ** 

"  You  can,  Hden— you  can,"  cried 
Harley,  charmed  by  such  ingenuous 
modesty.  "May  I  not  keep  this 
hand?" 

And  Helen  left  her  hand  in  Harley*8, 
and  turned  awav  her  face,  fairiy 
weeping.  A  stately  step  passed  under 
the  wintry  trees. 

"  My  mother,"  said  Harley  L*Es- 
trange,  looking  np,  "  I  present  to  you 
my  fotnre  wife." 
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^^  To-morrow  ia  the  day  of  exami- 
nation," said  my  mother  to  me,  ^*  and 
I  hope  yon  wiii  distinguish  yonraelf 
as  much  as  yon  expect.*' 

'*  I  don^t  sed  what^s  to  hinder  me,** 
I  replied,  with  the  assurance  and  self- 
reliance  of  youthful  genius.  ^*  I  am 
head  of  the  school.  There  isn^t  a  fel- 
low that  can  touch  mo  at  longs  and 
shorts ;  and  I  only  wish  the  examiners 
were  better  able  to  judge  of  scholar- 
ship. But  what  can  a  set  of  pin- 
makers  know  of  Latin  and  Greek  ?" 

^^  The  pin-makers,  my  dear,  are 
the  founders  of  the  school,  and  ad- 
vance a  great  deal  of  money  to  sup- 
port it;  but  the  examiners  are  re- 
markably dever  men  from  Oxford, 
who  will  try  to  puade  you  with  all 
their  mights.*' 

"  I  defy  them,"  I  said ;  "  and  bo- 
thing  shall  keep  me  from  joining  the 
exhibition  to  St  John's.  So  you  had 
better  prepare  my  things,  mother,  for 
I  shall  go  up  to  reside  next  term." 

"And  who  is  to  keep  you  there? 
for  the  exhibition  is  only  eighty 
pounds  a-year,  and  I  hear  nobody 
can  live  at  the  uniyersity  under  a 
hundred  and  fifty." 

"  We  must  make  another  attempt 
on  my  uncle  the  colonel.  He  would 
never  misa  a  couple  of  hundreds 
a^year  out  of  his  millions  of  rupees." 

"  You  may  write  to  him  yourself, 
Charles.  I  can't  address  him  again 
on  the  subject  of  money.  He  seems 
to  take  delight  in  recalling  to  my  re- 
membrance that  your  father  was  poor, 
and  that  you're  likely  to  be  a  beggar." 

"  Does  he?"  I  said.  "  FU  teach 
the  old  hunks  to  be  more  civil  in  his 
language ;  and  immediately  after  the 
examination,  hang  me  if  I  don't  sati- 
rise him  in  the  fiercest  hexameters. 
He  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of 
India — the  mean,  contemptible,  un- 
gentlemanly  curmudgeon." 

This  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween me  and  my  mother  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  ended,  as  usual,  in  one 
of  the  interlocutors  getting  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  the  other  falling  into  tears. 
And  no  wonder  it  had  that  effect  on 


both  of  U8.  My  uncle  had  gone  ta 
India  as  a  cadet ;  had  risen  through 
all  the  intervening  ranks,  till  now  he 
was  colonel  in  command;  had  pay 
and  allowances  without  end  ;  had  laid 
out  his  savings  and  prize-money  to 
great  advantage ;  and,  in  short,  was 
rolling  in  wealth  and  honours.  He 
must  have  been  a  clever  man  in  hia 
way,  for  there  were  fev  operationa 
either  in  peace  or  war  that  were  car- 
ried on  without  his  participation.  Hia 
signature  flourished  in  the  newspapera 
to  every  variety  of  report.  Some- 
times there  was  a  survey  of  a  hitherto 
unexplored  district — the  country  ex- 
cellently described  — the  population 
clawified—the  revenue  calculated — 
the  capabilities  explained — ^and  then 
there  was  the  unfailing  name—"  Hil- 
debrand  Bawls,  C.B." 

In  the  next  newspi^r  there  would 
be  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  bank 
proprietors— a  flourishing  description 
of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany ;  fortunate  speculations  entered 
into— balance  in  hand  six  million 
rupees— dividend  10  percent. — "  Hil- 
debrand  Bawls,  C.B.,  chairman." 

The  same  name  presented  itself  at 
the  end  of  a  plan  for  the  introduction 
of  railways— for  the  improvement  of 
steam- navigation  —  for  a  speedier 
means  of  raising  the  revenue  due  by 
the  native  princes.  In  short,  we  were 
quite  tired— though  sometimes  we 
were  a  little  proud— of  seeing  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  well-known 
signature,  and  were  lost  in  vain  calcu- 
lations of  the  amount  of  money  that 
must  have  been  accumulated  by  so 
much  energy  in  so  many  years.  In 
the  mean  time  it  was  much  easier, 
though  not  so  satisfactory,  to  calculate 
our  own  resources.  They  were  very 
small ;  but  my  mother  was  a  wonder- 
ful manager,  and  I  cannot  yet  under- 
stand how  we  contrived  to  live  so 
comfortably,  to  dress  so  well,  and 
make  altogether  so  respectable  an 
appearance,  even  in  the  cheap  and 
modest  country  town  to  which  she 
had  retured  for  the  benefit  of  my  edu- 
cation.   What  an  amaaing  thing  that 
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muiagenientisl  tad  what  a  charming 
addition  to  a  small  fortune  is  a  little 
taste  I  Why,  whatever  mj  mother 
tOBched,  grew  beantifnl  at  once.  Onr 
cottage  on  the  London  road  looked 
like  a  perfect  villa  in  miniatnre ;  the 
walk  was  so  trimly  kept,  the  flower- 
beds so  prettily  laid  out ;  and  if  yon 
did  not  see  that  the  little  grass  plot 
was  intended  for  a  lawn  and  shmb- 
bery,  yon  had  veiy  little  imagination, 
and  wonld  have  wished  the  Koh-i-noor 
to  be  as  big  as  Benlomond.  Then, 
inside,  the  same  transfigurations  went 
on ;  the  papers  agreed  so  well  with 
the  carpets,  the  cottage  chairs  seemed 
in  snch  exact  harmony  with  the  tables 
and  chiffoniers,  that  yon  never  ob- 
served they  were  all  of  the  cheapest 
materials  and  commonest  kinds  of 
wood.  What  taste  is  to  furniture, 
manners  are  to  people ;  and  nobody, 
to  see  my  mother  walk  down  the 
street,  or  enter  a  shop,  or  receive  a 
few  visitors  to  tea,  could  have  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  she  was  a 
poor  curate's  widow,  with  an  income 
on  which  the  bishop's  butler  would 
look  down  with  a  sneer.  Rather,  she 
seemed  a  duchess  of  Devonshire  in 
disguise,  and  you  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  hear  her  say,  **  Order  the 
carriage  and  four  posters,  for  they 
must  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  me  at  Chatsworth."  I  often  won- 
dered if  her  bilious  old  brother  knew 
what  a  gentle,  ladylike  creature  she 
was.  If  he  did^  what  a  double- 
distilled,  hard-hearted  wretch  he 
must  be  I  Why  didn't  he  send  for  us 
to  Madras  to  take  care  of  his  house, 
to  preside  at  his  dinners,  to  ride  his 
horses,  to  be  his  aide-de-camp  and 
acknowledged  heir?  If  he  did  not 
know  the  treasure  he  possessed  in 
snch  a  sister — not  to  mention  her  son 
— ^what  an  uninquiring  ass!  what  a 
dull,  pudding-headed  impostor  t  He 
to  lay  out  roads  in  the  Bam  Jam 
hills  I  He  to  prepare  a  code  of 
laws  for  a  newly- ceded  territory  as 
large  as  France  and  Spain  I  He  to 
regulate  the  revenue  of  great  nations, 
and  send  steam-fleets  puffing  and 
panting  among  the  spicy  islands  of 
the  South,  or  up  the  mysterions  rivers 
of  the  Flowery  land  1  He  to  do  all 
this,  and  yet  not  to  know  me  or  my 
mother  !~the  thing  was  impossible  ; 
imd  I  wrote  him  down  in  my  secret 
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soul  as  an  immeasurable  humbug. 
And  perhaps  I  despised  him  too  on 
another  ground — his  name  was  un- 
known in  the  peerage,  whereas  my 
blood  was  as  blue  as  Eglinton's  or 
Medina  Cell's. 

My  father's  family  came  hi  with 
the  Conquest,  and  I  suspect  must 
have  gone  out  very  shortly  after- 
wards— gone  out,  I  mean,  as  a  lamp 
might  do,  for  want  of  oil ;  for  the 
lands  had  rapidly  been  dispersed.  In 
reading  the  history  of  England  I 
almost  became  a  republican,  and  bore 
a  personal  enmity  to  kings.  When 
Henry  the  First  was  in  want  of 
money,  he  got  up  a  quarrel  with  my 
ancestor,  Reginald  de  Bohun,  and 
fined  him  twenty  manors  in  York- 
shire and  six  in  Berks.  The  Empress 
Maud  was  still  worse,  for  she  burnt 
down  our  family  house  in  Hampshire^ 
and  laid  waste  the  estate  with  fire 
and  sword.  Godfrey  de  Bohun  sided 
with  that  intolerable  blockhead  Henry 
the  Thkd,  and  had  fourteen  manors 
forfeited  by  Simon  de  Montfort  — 
which  manors  that  pusillanimous 
king,  instead  of  restoring  to  the 
rightful  owner  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  retained  to  his  own  use — 
giving  my  denuded  progenitor  a  right 
to  indemnify  himself  on  the  bodies 
and  estates  of  ten  of  the  Jews  in 
Nottingham.  The  Jews  had  pro- 
bably lost  all  their  teeth,  or  been 
tortured  out  of  all  their  money  before, 
for  there  seems  to  have  been  no  great 
revival  of  the  wealth  of  the  De  Bohuns 
after  that  date.  In  the  subsequent 
reigns  they  were  generally  put  to 
death,  which  is  a  sign  of  a  family 
being  impoverished.  Henry  the 
Seventh  got  possession  of  the  last 
remaining  estate  in  Yorkshire;  and 
the  sole  property  now  left  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  name  was  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  companion  o(  the 
Conqueror,  which  the  Empress  Maud 
had  burned,  but  which  was  still  a 
stately  mansion  surrounded  by  broad 
fields  and  sheltered  by  extensive 
woods.  My  ancestor  rode  away  from 
the  ancient  hall  to  Join  King  Charies 
at  Oxford,  and  a  gallant  Independent 
was  presented  to  it  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  grant  being  ratified  by 
Charles  n.,  who,  however,  shook 
hands  with  the  old  Cavalier  wbcaerer 
he  went  to  court,  and  invited  hi* 
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once  to  play  a  game  at  skittles,  not 
rememberiDg  that  he  had  lost  his 
right  arm  on  the  field  of  Worcester. 
After  that  the  De  Bohnns  retired  from 
the  public  stage  of  history  into  the 
modest  obscurity  of  middle  life,  but 
trailing  clouds  of  glory  from  that 
previous  brilliant  existence  that  never 
ceased  to  shed  their  light  upon  them 
wherever  they  moved.  My  grand- 
father was  a  captain  in  the  marines, 
and  was  wounded  by  a  splinter  at 
Trafalgar ;  but,*  in  the  midst  of  his 
exertions  on  that  glorious  day,  he 
felt  sure  there  was  a  whole  bevy  of 
the  De  Bohuns  of  old  seated  on  the 
cross-trees,  spectators  of  their  de- 
scendant's prowess  ;  and  when  my 
father  was  appointed  to  his  curacy  in 
a  ratlier  marshy  part  of  Essex,  he 
comforted  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  many  of  his  name  had  pined  for 
years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Saracens, 
and  that  one  was  reported  to  have 
been  precipitated  down  an  Austrian 
ouhKette.  But  the  strange  thing  all 
this  while  was,  that  antiquaries  and 
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genealogists  were  busy  from  mom  to 
night  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
new-made  peers  and  fresh  batches  of 
baronets  were  descended  from  the 
De  Bohuns.  When  Samuel  Smith 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian 
order,  an  ingenious  herald  discovered 
that  Godfrey  de  Bohun  had  a  sister, 
Sibille,  who  married,  in  the  time  of 
Stephen's  usurpation,  a  German  baron, 
ambassador  from  the  Emperor,  whose 
name  was  possibly  Schmidt,  and  from 
this  marriage  Sir  Samuel  was  un- 
doubtedly derived.  Others  of  higher 
pretensions  affiliated  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  hanging  on  by  the 
far-off  branches,  jumping  np  to  clutch 
them  though  far  out  of  their  reach, 
and  climbing  up  towards  them  with 
all  manner  of  ludicrous  contortion — 
and  all  the  time  they  left  the  veritable 
tree,  with  straight  stem  and  healthy 
budding  branches,  to  stand  as  well 
as  it  could  the  cold  winds  of  a  swamp 
in  Essex.  And  do  I  forget  you  for 
these  things,  ye  snobs  of  false  aristo- 
crats ?    No. 
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So  the  next  day  we  were  all  in  our 
places  at  the  appointed  hour.  I  sat, 
as  usual,  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
and  with  ill -disguised  contempt 
looked  down  the  line  of  terrified  vis- 
ages that  were  turned  with  such  awe 
and  veneration  towards  the  door. 
My  mother  and  many  other  ladies  had 
taken  possession  of  seats  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hall.  Crowds  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  pupils  were  standmg  in 
front  of  our  benches ;  and  an  easy 
triumph,  I  felt,  was  in  store  for  me ; 
for  I  had  studied  very  hard,  and  had 
long  been  recognised  as  the  wonder 
of  the  school.  The  door  opened  which 
communicated  with  the  master's 
house,  and  for  a  moment  the  per- 
turbed countenance  of  the  pedagogue 
was  seen  taking  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  assemblage.  He  nodded  to  me, 
as  if  to  give  me  notice  that  the  exa- 
miners were  about  to  appear.  And, 
amidst  a  universal  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  of  feet,  the  distinguished 
visitors  made  their  appearance.  It 
was  not  the  magnates  from  Oxford 
who  presented  themselves  at  first. 
A  stout  fat  man,  who  nearly  tumbled 
over  the  skirts  of  the  long  gown  in 


which  he  had  enveloped  his  person, 
broke  upon  our  enraptured  sight  in 
all  the  glory  of  gold  chain  and  flow- 
ing garments  ;  for  he  was  Sheriff,  or 
some  other  high  dignitary,  of  the  city  of 
London.  He  was  the  senior  pin- 
maker,  and  represented  the  august 
founders  and  supporters  of  the  school. 
The  other  was  a  tall  man,  of  rather 
stately  demeanour,  with  no  pecnliar 
decoration  or  badge  of  office.  A  ruddy 
hue— but  whether  of  health  or  port 
wine  I  did  not  know — gave  a  glow  to 
his  very  handsome  features  and  good- 
humoured  expression,  which  height- 
ened the  favourable  effect  of  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  clinging  close  to  his 
side,  and  holding  him  by  the  hand, 
was  a  tall  graceffil  gurl  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  with  features  so  much  re- 
sembling those  of  her  conductor, 
though  softened  and  purified  by  her  age 
and  sex,  that  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween them.  There  was  not  a  boy 
in  the  school  that  did  not  fall  in  love 
with  that  gurl  to  the  full  extent  that 
his  agitation  and  fear  of  the  approach- 
iog  examination  allowed  him.  We 
even  liked  the  pompous-looking  father 
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for  her  sake;  and  I  determined  to 
pat  forth  all  my  powers  to  distingnish 
mjself  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
beaoty.  That  two  people  shoold  hare 
grown  so  rich  and  influential  by  being 
pinmakers  strack  ns  all  as  very 
strange.  Did  they  make  all  the  pins 
that  were  sold  in  all  England  ?  Did 
they  make  shirt-pins  ana  breast-pins 
as  well  as  the  common  ronnd-headed 
brass  ones  ?  If  so,  why  not  nine- 
pins, thole-pins,  lynch-pins,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  pins  in  iron  and  wood  ? 
That  might  account  for  their  wealth, 
and  enable  them  to  found  a  school 
and  endow  fellowships  at  Oxford. 
But  these  lucubrations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  exami- 
ners. They  wore  their  college  gowns 
and  caps.  One  was  a  little  man  of 
preternatural  ugliness,  with  the  most 
hideous  expression  I  ever  saw.  A 
mouth  of  enormous  size  was  the  vast 
arena  on  which  all  the  contemptible 
passions  displayed  themselves  by 
turns.  A  simper  of  sycophantic  adu- 
lation filled  its  whole  expanse  when 
he  looked  on  the  pinmakers;  a 
curl  of  superiority  made  it  almost 
as  disgusting  when  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  boys ;  and  when  a  smile  of 
admiration  rested  on  it  when  he  saw 
the  little  |^l  whom  the  junior  patron 
led  by  the  hand,  I  hated  the  fellow 
as  if  he  had  done  me  some  personal 
injury.  I  perceived,  however,  a  shud- 
der of  disgust  pass  through  the  girl 
as  he  shook  her  by  the  hand ;  and 
there  was  a  community  of  feeling  es- 
tablished between  us  at  once.  I  only 
longed  to  tell  her  what  a  brute  I 
thought  the  reyerend  Philip  Scowl. 
*  The  other  was  a  pale  sallow-faced 
young  man,  who  seemed  to  look 
up  to  his  coadjutor  with  the  greatest 
r^pect.  They  both  wore  straight 
cut  coats,  low  waistcoats,  and  enor- 
mous white  neckcloths.  If  they  had 
been  a  trifle  dirtier,  they  might  have 
passed  very  well  as  Popish  priests. 
After  the  buzz  of  their  entrance  had 
subsided,  the  business  of  the  day 
began.  I  read  the  prize  essay  of  the 
year ;  I  repeated  the  prize  speech ;  I 
recited  the  prize  poem.  The  applause 
was  terrific.  I  saw  my  mother  in 
tears.  The  little  girl  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  me  the  whole  time,  and  in- 
voluntarily nodded  her  head  in  time 
with  the  cadence  of  the  verses.    The 
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pinmakers  sat  on  lofty  chairs,  and  the 
junior  at  intervals  smiled  to  the  little 
girl  at  his  side  with  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  approval.  The  constru- 
ing began;  it  was  the  Andria  of 
Terence.  Didn't  I  throw  fire  into 
the  description  of  the  beautiful  Gly- 
cerium,  and  make  the  rooms  echo 
with  laughter  at  the  humours  of  Simo 
and  Davus?  The  master  presented 
me  with  a  prize — a  beautifully-bound 
Virgil— and  began  a  speech  wishing 
me  as  triumphant  a  career  in  Oxford 
as  I  had  run  in  Puddlecomb-Regis, 
when  a  short  cough  from  the  senior 
examiner  interrupted  him,  and  at  his 
request  we  withdrew  into  the  doctor's 
private  study  for  the  written  exami- 
nation— ^Tom  Swallow,  Giles  Winkup, 
Harry  Losel,  and  I.  I  had  been  in 
the  habit,  for  three  years,  of  writing 
all  their  versions  and  making  all  their 
verses ;  and  all  were  grateful  for  my 
assistance,  except  Tom  Swallow.  He 
always  denied  that  I  gave  him  any 
help ;  so  sometimes  I  used  to  thrash 
him  after  cricket ;  for  he  was  a  sulky, 
dull  fellow,  two  years  older  than  any 
other  boy  in  the  school,  and  as  big  as 
any  butcher  in  the  town.  The  other 
three  sat  down  to  their  papers,  for 
show  more  than  any  eflfort  they  were 
going  to  make.  Mr  Scowl  set  us  all 
to  different  tables;  and,  on  going 
out,  made  Tom  Swallow  promise,  on 
his  honour,  that  he  would  give  no 
help  to  me,  either  in  translation  or 
history!  Tom  Swallow!  —  to  me! 
We  all  laughed,  as  the  hideous  coun- 
tenance of  Mr  Scowl  was  withdrawn. 
Even  Tom  looked  rather  ashamed, 
and  gave  the  promise  at  once.  For 
an  hour  we  wrote  and  wrote.  Tom 
looked  up  occasionally  to  the  ceiling, 
and  asked  me  for  a  date,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  a  syllable,  or  the  situation  of  a 
town.  The  promise  of  non-assistance 
had  not  extended  to  me,  and  I  told 
him.  I  also  told  him  the  meaning  of 
eleemosynary,  [and  how  to  spell  it ; 
and  when  the  younger  classes  had  all 
been  examined  in  the  school,  and  the 
little  boys  had  finished  then:  Ovid  and 
Latin  grammar,  we  were  ushered  into 
the  august  presence  of  the  pinmakers, 
amidst  the  profound  silence  of  all  the 
room.  Mr  Scowl  was  detained  in  the 
doctor's  study  looking  over  the 
papers  —  the  junior  examiner  was 
summoned  to  join  him.    The  doctor 
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shook  hands  with  me,  and  thanked 
me  for  doing  snch  credit  to  the  school, 
— the  junior  pinmaker  called  me  up 
to  him,  and  putting  the  little  girPs 
hand  into  mine,  said,  *^  Thank  Mr 
De  Bohun  yourself,  Emily.  My 
daughter,"  he  continued,  *^  is  so  de- 
lighted with  your  verses  that  she 
insisted  on  my  making  your  acquain- 
tance." I  gave  the  small  hand  that 
lay  in  mine  a  pressure  that  came 
from  my  heart  —  and  blushed  and 
stammered  for  having  done  so  before 
so  many  people.  The  examiners 
came  in  —  dead  silence  again,  and 
every  boy  in  his  place.  The  senior 
examiner,  the  Reverend  Mr  Scowl, 
stumbled  through  two  or  three  sen- 
tences of  introduction,  looked  towards 
the  fat  old  pinmaker,  as  if  to 
gather  strength  from  his  encouraging 
looks,  and  concluded  by  stating 
that  his  colleague  and  he,  after 
mature  consideration,  but  with  no 
hesitation,  had  decided  in  favour  of 
Thomas  Swallow.  Talk  of  the  charge 
at  Waterloo  I— or  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  I  —  or  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon !  after  that.  I  felt  that  some- 


body had  pushed  me  into  the  sea, 
and  was  keeping  my  head  under 
water  with  all  his  might;  the  sky 
grew  fiery  red,  and  the  earth  reeled 
to  and  fro ;  and  there,  amid  all  its 
undulations,  and  amid  all  that  lurid 
and  gloomy  light,  I  saw  my  mother*s 
face  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  a  grin  of 
mtdignant  satisfaction  on  the  features 
of  Mr  ScowL  Here  were  all  our 
hopes  and  plannings  at  once  over- 
thrown! — five  years  of  pinching  and 
saving  altogether  thrown  away  I  and 
the  triumphant  and  biting  letter 
I  intended  for  my  uncle  in  India, 
scattered  for  ever  to  the  winds! 
There  was  an  interval  during  which 
I  sat,  I  was  told,  quite  calm  and 
unconcerned-looking;  then  the  room 
began  to  clear— then  my  mother 
came  up  to  me— then  the  junior 
pinmaker,  in  passing,  'shook  my 
hand,  and  the  little  girl  again  looked 
in  my  face  with  a  sweeter  expression 
than  ever,  but  said  nothing;  and 
after  a  while  I  found  myself  in  the 
little  low  parlour,  with  nobody  but 
my  mother,  and  neither  of  ns  able 
to  speak. 
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At  last  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 
It  startled  us  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pNBal  of  thunder ;  and  before  we  had 
time  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
interview,  the  junior  pinmaker  and 
his  young  companion  were  ushered 
Into  the  parlour. 

*^  Madam,*'  he  said,  "  I  come  to 
tell  yon  that  you  are  not  more  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  to-day*s 
examination  than  I  am;  but  with 
the  decbion,  I  beg  to  tell  you,  I 
had  nothing  to  do." 

"  Sir,"  replied  my  mother,  who 
liked  the  stately  manner  and  formtd 
language  of  her  visitor,  "  your  kind- 
ness is  very  great,  and  I  hope  this 
will  be  a  lesson  both  to  Charles  and 
me  not  to  have  exaggerated  notions 
of  our  own  superiority.  I  did  not 
give  young  Swallow  credit  for  the 
talents  he  possesses." 

*'  Madam,  his  principal  talent,  in 
this  instance,  consists  in  a  vacancy 
which  at  present  exists  in  the  rectory 
of  Snivelton,  in  Bucks,  to  which  my 
colleague,  Mr  Potts,  as  senior  pin- 
maker, has  the  right  of  presentation." 


**  I  do  not  see  the  connection,**  said 
my  mother. 

^*  Madam,  I  do,**  replied  the  sen- 
tleman.  *^  Tom  Swallow  is  nephew 
of  Mrs  Potts,  and  the  Reverend  Mr 
Scowl  is  aware  of  the  relationship.** 

^^  I  told  you  he  was  a  horrid 
man,**  said  the  little  girl  to  me, 
whose  conversation,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
bitter  railings  against  the  pinmaker 
and  the  examiner. 

'^Therefore,  madam,**  continued 
the  visitor,  '*  I  beg  you  not  to  give 
way  to  despair;  your  son  so  evidently 
deserved  the  prize,  that  I  feel  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  prevent  him 
from  being  a  loser;  and  with  your 
permission,  madam,  I  desire  to  be 
always  considered  his  friend;  and 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  bear  all 
the  expenses  of  his  college  education. 
My  name  is  Matthew  Pybus,  a 
merchant  in  the  city,  residing  at 
Muswell  HiU." 

My  mother  was  silent  for  a  good 
while,  during  which  the  little  girl 
took  my  hand  and  said,  **  Isn't  that 
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80  delightfal  ?  I  knew  papa  was  going 
to  do  something  kind.*' 

**  Is  he  joor  papa?"  I  said  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Yes — my  name  is  Emily— I  am 
his  only  child.  They  say  he  is  sore  to 
spoil  me ;  bat  I  don't  think  he  wilL'* 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  propo- 
sition, Charles?  "  said  my  mother. 

"  I  say  decidedly  no,"  I  replied. 
^'  It  is  most  kindly  made,  and  I  am 
very  grateful ;  but  it  is  charity,  and 
I  can't  forget  that  my  name  is  De 
Bohnn." 

**  Does  that  hinder  you  from  going 
to  college?"  said  Emily.  "Why 
don't  yon  change  it?  " 

I  let  go  the  hand,  which  she  had 
not  withdrawn  from  mine.  **•  1  will 
rather  enlist,"  I  said,  "  and  go  ont  as 
«  common  soldier  to  India  in  the 
regiment  of  my  uncle— or  break  stones 
on  the  road — or  go  on  the  stage— or 
write  a  book— or,  in  fact,  do  anything 
imfit  for  a  gentleman,  rather  than 
accept  a  stranger's  assistance."  I  spoke 
passionately :  it  looked  like  anger. 

"In  the  first  place,"  replied  Mr 
Pybos,  "  I  commenced  by  begging  to 
be  considered  a  friend,  and  not  a 
stranger;  secondly,  if  you  stand  so 
much  on  your  independence,  I  have  a 
scheme  by  which  you  can  repay  me 
ibr  the  expense  which  I  propose  to 
incor;  and  thirdly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  your  proposal  to  break  stones, 
I  don't  see  how  you  will  be  able  to 
support  yourself  in  any  of  the  ways 
you  mention.  Books,  I  believe,  do 
not  pay ;  and  the  stage,  I  am  told,  is 
exploded — ^" 

"  And  the  scheme  of  repayment?  " 
I  inquired,  gulping  down  the  attack, 
as  I  considered  it,  on  my  literary  and 
dramatic  abilities. 

"  Simply  that  in  the  vacations  you 
reside  with  us  at  Mnswell  Hill,  and 
act  as  tutor  to  my  daughter  in  mathe- 
matics and  Latin." 

"O,  delightful  I"  cried  Emily; 
**  but  you  mustn't  be  very  severe — 
wiUyou?" 

"No,  Miss  Fybns,  I  will  not  be 
severe,  for  I  have  no  intention  of 
accepting  your  father's  offer.  I  re- 
^t,  sir,  extremely,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avail  myself  of  your  kindness. 
I  must  retain  my  independence,  at 
any  sacrifice." 

"And  do   you   approve   of  this 


answer,  madam?"  said  Mr  Pybus  to 
my  mother. 

"  I  admire  the  feeling  that  prompts 
it,"  she  replied,  "  though  I  wish  very 
mndi  he  had  taken  another  view  of 
your  offer." 

"Well,"  said  Mr  Pybus,  rising, 
"  I  can't  say  that  I  don't  approve  of 
the  feeling  myself ;  but  it  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  me,  I  confess ;  and  I  only 
beg  you  to  consider  that  the  offer  is 
always  open,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
if  you  bring  yourselves  to  accept  of  it 
at  any  time." 

"Farewell,"  said  Emily,  as  they 
went  away;  "I  wish  you  would 
learn  to  forget  that  your  name  is  De 
Bohnn,  for  most  likely  my  tutor  will 
be  an  ugly  horrid  old  man  like  Mr 
Scowl.  I  wish  your  name  had  been 
Smith." 

She  looked  rather  angry  as  she 
spoke,  and  there  was  a  sneering  tone 
in  her  voice  which  I  did  not  like. 
But  she  was  so  pretty^  and  had  such 
beautiful  eyes,  and  was  so  graceful  in 
all  her  motions,  and  the  father  had  so 
benevolent  an  expression,  and  was  so 
solemn  and  dignified  in  his  manners, 
that  I  felt  angry  with  myself  for  hav- 
ing been  so  ungracious.  However,  I 
felt  I  was  right ;  and  next  day,  when 
my  mother  sat  down  to  write  a  long 
letter  to  her  brother,  with  the  con- 
tents of  which  she  did  not  intrust  me, 
I  took  a  long  walk  among  the  chalk 
downs  near  the  town,  with  a  copy  of 
Hctndet  in  my  hand,  and  got  all  the 
speeches  in  the  first  act  by  heart.  I 
also  began  a  drama  on  the  subject  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa.  I  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  bap- 
tismal register ;  full  grown,  according 
to  all  appearance;  and  eminently 
handsome,  according  to  my  mother. 
I  gave  implicit  faith  to  all  these 
authorities,  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  to  age,  and  height,  and  looks. 
There  was  no  farther  occasion  for  our 
residence  at  Puddlecomb-Begis ;  so 
we  gave  up  the  cottage  in  the  London 
road,  sold  off  the  little  furniture  we 
possessed,  and  had  the  world  before 
us  where  to  choose.  In  my  opinion 
the  choice  is  very  limited.  There  is 
but  one  spot  on  the  surface  of  English 
earth  which  can  satisfy  the  longings 
of  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  spot 
must  be  decidedly  within  hearing  of 
the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's.    To  be  a 
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single  anit  in  the  immense  sum  total 
which  is  formed  by  that  most  stupen- 
dons  popnlatlon,  is  itself  a  gratifica- 
tion to  the  ambition,  which  dies  awaj, 
or  eats  bitterly  into  its  own  heart,  in 
solitude.    Never  mind  of  what  snobs, 
and  fools,  and  rascals,  and  dopes,  the 
great   aggregate   is   composed.      A 
thonsand  silly  fellows — taken  in  their 
separate  capacities — shall  make  yon 
a  most  acnte  and  judicions  critic,  if 
crammed  into  the  pit  of  a  theatre ;  and 
five  or  six  hundred  conntry  gentle- 
men, whose  talk  is  of  bnllocks,  and 
their  vision  contracted  to  the  limits  of 
their  park  palings,  interspersed  with 
a  few  dozen  middling  lawyers,  and 
a    score   or   two   of  presnmptaoos 
cheesemongers  and  bagmen,  make  the 
most  fastidious   and  tasteful   audi- 
ence in  the  world.    So  the  innumer- 
able congregatibn  of  cockneys,  and 
schemers,  and  railway  directors,  and 
stock-brokers,  and  thimble-riggers,  of 
all  orders  and  degrees,  make  out, 
among  them,  a  power  whose  lightest 
pulse  is  felt  at  the  extremity  of  the 
globe.    And  to  London  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go.    From  the  seethiogs  of 
that  cauldron  rose  prophetic  heads 
more  intelligible  to  me  than  the  arm- 
ed phantoms  that  gave  confidence  to 
Macbeth.    "  Be  steady,  bold,  and  re- 
solute," they  said  to  me.    "  Bestur 
yourself  as  fits  a  man,  and  life  throws 
open  all  her  paths  before  you.    Finish 
your  tragedy,"  they  added  in  a  more 
confidential  voice,  **  and  get  up  the 
other  four  acts  of  Hamlet^  and  take 
your  choice  whether  you  will  be  Grar- 
rick  or  Shakspeare."    So  we  took  a 
suite  of  three  rooms  In  a  nice  quiet 
street  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
which  the  tide  of  new  building  had 
fortunately  passed  by  unsubmerged, 
and  I  now  felt  that  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  my  existence  was  begun. 

Didn't  I  work  at  the  immortal 
Dane?  The  little  maid  whom  we 
had  brought  with  us  from  Fuddle- 
comb-Regis  must  have  thought  I  had 
gone  mad,  or  that  the  house  was 
haunted,  for  she  very  often  came  in 
on  me,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 
and  holding  mysterious  conversations 
with  a  ghost.  The  attitudes  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  study.  There  was 
no  mirror  in  our  lodging  larger  than 
a  foot  square.  However,  by  placing 
my  looking-glass  on  the  ground,  and 
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my  mother's  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  stair,  I  could  gesticulate  in  the 
passage  with  a  full  view  of  my  lower 
extremities ;  and  so  by  elevating  the 
glasses  on  a  chair  and  the  window 
sill,  I  could  command  the  upper  por- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  head  ; 
but  that  I  could  study  whenever  I 
chose,  and  even  save  time  by  doing 
two  things  at  once  ;  for  by  putting  the 
glass  on  my  writing  table,  I  could 
assume  the  startled  and  puzzled  looks 
of  Hamlet  while  I  was  composing 
my  tragedy  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
For  some  months  I  couldn't  get  be- 
yond the  first  scene.    There  was  a 
venerable  priest  of  the  Saxons  who 
began  the  play,  by  informing  his  sub- 
ordinate what  were  the  motives  of 
the  aggression  on  the  ancient  Britons. 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  out  any 
good  reason  for  the  descent,  but  the 
aged  divine  managed  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood, at  all  events,  by  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion, that  Hengist  and  Horsa,  un- 
known to  each  other,  were  both  in 
love  with  a  mysterious  young  lady 
whom  they  had  seen  in  one  of  their 
friendly  visits  to  the  tribes  on  the 
shores  of  Kent.    But  farther  than 
this  I  found  it  impossible  to  go.   The 
man  would  talk  on  for  ever,  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  to  stop  him ;  but  not 
a  step  would  he  move.    I  could  de- 
vise no  means  of  getting  him  off  the 
scene,  or  even  of  interrupting  him  ; 
and  the  attendant  Druid  could  give 
me  no  help ;  so  there  these  two  in- 
tolerable twaddlers  stood  on  my  paper 
for  three  whole  months,  neither  able 
to  make  an  exit  themselves,  nor  to 
admit  the  remainder  of  the  dramatis 
persona.    I  suspect  this  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  dramatic  composition — 
to  make  your  chattering  people  leave 
off  chattering,  and  teach  them  to 
push  along  and  keep  moving.    And 
yet  the  poetry  was  so  fine,  the  similes 
so  simple,  and  the  dialogue  altogether 
so  natural  and  well  sustained,  that  I 
couldn't  miss  out  a  line  of  it.    At 
last,  in  the  very  middle  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  moonlight  upon  a  lake,  I  made 
the  attendant  cry,    "Hark!    did'st 
thou  not  on  the  tympanum  of  thine 
ear  feel  a  great  stroke  of  sound  ?  " 

Z)rttiV/.— ««Idid;Mif 
Our  mighty  Thor  with  his  clenched  fist  had 
done  it." 
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On  which,  aft^  waiting  in  mnte  ex- 
pectation for  some  time,  they  rush 
ont  into  the  woods  to  discover  the 
caose  of  the  commotion.  Need  I 
mention  it  is  the  arrival  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa  ?  Things  now  got  on  in 
a  surprising  manner.  The  brothers 
quarrelled  and  made  it  up ;  the  lady 
smiled  sometimes  on  one,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  being  all  the  while  so 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  her  country 
that  she  intended  to  be  the  murderer 
of  both ;  but  iu  the  course  of  her  efforts 
to  charm  the  young  and  gallant  Hen- 
gist,  she  herself  fell  a  victim  to  the 
tender  passion ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  act  it  was  quite  doubtful 
whether  the  play  was  to  be  tragedy 
or  comedy.  It  soon,  however,  disco- 
vered itself ;  for,  at  the  very  time  of 
the  mutual  confession,  and  protesta- 
tions of  unending  devotion,  word  was 
brought  of  the  success  of  Edltha^s  pre- 
vious plots  agaiust  the  Saxons,  and 
the  death  of  Horsa  by  the  dagger  of 
her  brother.  Whereupon  Hengist  took 
vengeance  on  her  perfidy  by  stabbing 
her,  after  a  lecture  of  thirty  lines ;  and 
had  only  strength  left  to  immolate 
himself,  when  the  old  original  Druid 
of  the  first  act  rushed  in  to  say  it  was 
a  false  report,  and  that  Horsa  was 
alive  and  well,  the  passionate  Cad- 
waller  having  slain  his  tyrannical 
uncle  in  mistake  for  the  Saxon  leader. 
The  nights  I  spent  meditating  the  ca- 
tastrophe I— the  days  I  laboured  at 
heightening  and  strengthening  the 
language!  The  Roman  virtue  I 
showed  in  resisting  all  my  mother^s 
entreaties  to  give  the  play  a  happy 
ending!  I  verily  believe  she  began 
to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  my  disposi- 
tion when  I  persisted  in  putting  so 
many  people  to  death.  However,  we 
went  over  the  tragedy  nearly  every 
day,  and  always  began  to  have  watery 
eyes  at  the  same  scene.  It  was  a  very 
happy  year  this  year  of  composition 
and  hope ;  and  few  people  have  worked 
harder  to  establish  a  reputation.  £ven 
my  flute,  on  which  at  one  time  I  con- 
sidered myself  a  first-rate  performer, 
was  neglected  or  taken  up  at  remote 
interval.  A  letter  had  arrived  from 
India  in  answer  to  our  announcement 
of  our  removal  from  Puddlecombe. 
It  was  very  short,  as  all  Colonel 
Bawls*  epistles  were ;  but  it  contain- 
ed a  cheque  for  a  small  sum  of  money, 
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and  my  mother  was  satisfied.  It  sai<f 
nothing  about  my  disappointment  at  the 
school,  nor  of  my  not  going  to  college, 
nor,  in  fact,  alluded  to  me  at  all,  ex- 
cept by  expressing  a  hope  that  I 
wasnH  such  a  fool  from  family  pride 
as  my  father  had  been;  and  that  I 
would  set  to  and  support  myself  by 
some  honest  occupation.  Honest  oc* 
cupation  1  I  determined  to  return  the 
miserable  blockhead  all  the  mone^  he 
had  advanced,  and  to  cut  his  acquaint- 
ance the  moment  my  play  was  acted. 
I  resolved  to  send  him  a  copy  when  it 
was  printed,  with  the  numbers  of  the 
Edmimrgh  and  Blackwood  and  Quar- 
terhf  in  which  the  reviews  appeared. 
If  the  Queen  asked  me  to  Court,  I 
would  send  him  the  Times  in  which 
the  interview  was  announced;  but 
not  a  word  would  I  write  to  him,  or 
acknowledge  our  relationship.  And 
how  to  get  it  on  the  stage  was  now 
the  only  difficulty.  The  high  drama, 
I  was  told,  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Macready  had  gone  to  America ;  and 
there  was  horsemanship  at  Drury 
Lane.  Be  it  mine,  I  exclaimed,  to 
consecrate  a  new  temple,  since  the  old 
ones  have  been  secularised  and  defiled! 
I  will  offer  it  to  the  manager  of  some 
theatre  unknown  to  fame,  and  on  the 
success  of  ^^  Hengist  and  Horsa,'*  that 
discerning  and  tasteful  manager — 
whoever  he  is— shall  rise  to  the  wealth 
and  reputation  which  England  is  al- 
ways ready  to  bestow  on  its  benefac- 
tors I  I  therefore  looked  into  a  Sun- 
day newspaper  for  a  list  of  places  of 
entertainment,  and  fixed  on  the  Step- 
ney Star,  To  this  I  was  partly  guided 
by  the  aristocratic  patronymics  of  the 
performers.  The  manager  was  *'  Mar- 
madnke  Montalban,  Esquire;**  and 
the  chief  tragedian  *^  the  celebrated 
Walter  Fitz-Edward.**  What  a  sweet 
creature  the  principal  ladv  must  be, 
"  the  popular  and  astonishing  Emily 
de  la  Rose  !**  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  celebrated  Fitz-Edward,  nor  of  the 
astonishing  De  la  Rose;  but  I  nothing 
doubted  that  their  talents  were  worthy 
of  their  names.  And  I  wrote  to  Mx 
Montalban,  requesting  an  interview 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  a  tra- 
gedy, and  making  other  propositions 
which  might  be  useful  to  the  theatre. 
To  which  he  replied,  that  he  would  bo 
happy  to  see  me  in  his  business-room  at 
the  establishment  on  the  following  day. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


Through  a  very  dark  passage  I 
groped  my  way  up  a  very  narrow 
Btair,  and  emerged  at  last  into  a  small 
ehamber,  in  which  a  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age  was  smoking  a  penny 
cigar.  He  was  very  tall  and  thin,  with 
a  small  winking  eye  placed  on  each 
aide  of  a  preposterously  long  nose ; 
his  chin  was  akk)  very  long  and  pro- 
minent, and  projected  considerably 
beyond  the  yellow  silk  handkerchief 
which  formed  the  ornament  of  his 
neck.  He  wore  a  dark  green  coat 
and  buff  waistcoat,  and  kept  his  feet 
on  a  chair,  and  eyed  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  he  were  very  proud  of  his 
boots. 

''  Seryint,  sir,"  he  said,  but  not 
taking  the  dgar  from  his  mouth. 
^  Mister  De  Bowing,  I  presume  ?** 

I  bowed  to  this  polite  address,  and 
he  renewed  the  conyersaiion  by  say- 
ing, "  What  do  you  want?" 

**  I  want  you,  sir,  to  hear  me  read 
a  tragedy  on  which  I  have  bestowed 
many  months*  labour  :  and  perhaps 
you  will  find  it  adapted  to  the  powers 
of  your  very  talented  company." 

*^  There  ain't  such  a  company  for 
talent  in  all  London,"  he  replied.  ''  I 
ain't  one  of  they  asses  as  cares  for  Mr 
Macready  and  Mr  Phelps,  and  them. 
I  have  a  man  in  this  company  as  can 
roar  three  times  louder  than  either  of 
them.  I  found  him  in  a  sand-cart,  in 
Derby,  and  pay  him  sixteen  bob  a- 
week." 

"  I  doubt,  sir,"  I  said  with  a  smile, 
**  whether  roaring  is  the  best  qualifi- 
cation of  a  tragedian." 

"  Do  you  ?"  he  said ;  ••  that  shows 
all  you  Imows  about  it.  When  does 
the  pit  applaud  most?  Why,  when 
the  actor  roars,  to  be  sure!  When 
did  you  oyer  hear  a  single  hand  fol- 
low a  quiet  speech  like  this  here  that 
you  and  I  are  now  maUng  to  each 
other?  I  tell  you,  there's  nothing 
can  be  done  without  good  lungs,  and 
Mr  Martingdale  always.holloas  as  if 
he  had  a  speaking-trumpet  in  his 
throat  But  let's  hear  some  of  your 
play;  III  tell  you  in  fiye  minutes 
whether  it  will  do."  As  I  unrolled 
the  manuscript  he  lighted  a  fresh  ci- 
gar, settled  hmuelf  more  comfortably 

his  chair^  and,  reclining  his  head 


on  the  back,  gaye  to  a  casual  obseryer 
the  appearance  of  being  asleep. 

^^  Them's  two  of  the  cussedeet 
fools  I  eyer  heard  in  my  life,"  he  said, 
when  the  Druid  and  his  attendant 
had  opened  the  first  scene  of  the  play. 
*^  All  that  about  stars  and  roses  must 
be  cut  out,  for  you  may  take  for 
granted  that  no  man  at  ten  shillings 
a-week  can  do  Justice  to  a  simile." 

I  submitted  in  silence  to  his  criti- 
cisms, and  went  on. 

'' Fitz-Edward  will  neyer  stand 
this,"  he  said,  when  I  had  finished  the 
first  burst  of  passion  between  the  ri- 
yal  brothers.  **  Why,  you  haye  giyen 
as  much  of  the  fat  to  Martingdale 
as  to  the  first  performer.  You  will 
haye  to  make  Mister  Horsa  sing  much 
smaller  than  that." 

^'  I  thought  you  said  Mr  Marting- 
dale gained  great  applause  by  hia 
powers  of  yoice." 

•*  Ay,  but  he  neyer  roars  in  pre- 
sence of  Fitz-Edward.  When  Fitz- 
Edward  is  off  the  stage,then  Marting- 
dale can  do  as  he  likes,  and  generally 
cracks  a  lamp  or  two  at  the  foot- 
lights ;  but  when  the  leading  trage- 
dian is  on  the  boards,  he  neyer  rises 
aboye  an  ordinary  talk.  Therefore, 
out  with  all  that  'ere  about  telling  the 
north  wind  that  it  may  sink  nayies, 
but  neyer  shall  subdue  the  courage  of 
a  yictorious  sea-king.  You  must  let 
Hengist  take  that  'ere  lion  by  the 
beard,  and  teach  it  the  might  that 
dwells  in  a  warrior's  arm.  Second- 
rate  actors  neyer  take  lions  by  the 
beard — ^mind  that ;  as  why  should 
they?" 

I  had  no  reason  at  hand  for  any 
such  hostile  proceedings  towards  a 
lion,  or  any  other  animal,  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Martingdale ;  and  said  I  thought 
it  possible  to  transfer  the  speech  to 
the  superior  actor ;  and  with  a  nod, 
and  a  fresh  puff  of  smoke,  the  mana* 
ger  signalled  me  to  proceed. 

Without  any  farther  interruption  I 
finished  the  second  act.  I  went  on 
with  the  third,  and  took  the  long-con- 
tinued silence  for  approyal.  I  gaye 
all  the  effect  I  could  to  the  speeches. 
I  was  soft  and  pathetic  when  I  read 
the  speeches  of  Edith,  and  fancy  I 
might  haye  stood  a  competition  eyen 
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with  the  stentorian  Martingdale  in 
the  part  of  the  boisterous  Horsa;  bnt 
my  aaditor  was  imperturbable  in  his 
chair.  He  nerer  moved — till  sod- 
denly,  iHien  I  closed  the  roll  of  paper, 
he  sat  nprigbt,  and  taking  the  cigar 
from  his  lips,  asked  me  if  I  had  done. 

''  Certainlj,"  I  said,  a  little  nettled; 
**  most  of  the  people  are  killed,  and 
all  the  rest  miserable— I  don't  see 
what  more  could  be  added." 

^^Well,  I  never  trouble  myself 
about  these  things,'*  he  said,  '*  for  I 
leave  judgments  of  plajs,  and  all  that 
flort  of  thing,  to  Ginger  the  stage- 
manager.  If  70U  like  to  leave  your 
play,  be  shall  read  it  in  a  short  time, 
and  let  ^ou  know  whether  he  can 
cobble  it  mto  shape.  But  here  oomee 
Ginger  himself :  he  can  judge  of  a 
play  by  half  a  page."  Mr  Ginger 
now  made  his  appearance— a  red- 
faced,  dissipated-looking  man,  very 
shabbily  dressed,  and  remarkably 
dirty. 

^^I'm  glad  you're  come,  Ginger," 
began  the  manager.  '^  Here's  a  young 
gent  has-been  reading  a  play  to  roe 
hr  the  last  two  hours,  but  it  might  as 
well  have  been  an  act  of  parliament, 
for  bless  tiie  syllable  of  it  could  I 
understand ;  but  it  seems  full  of  grand- 
sounding  words  and  plenty  of  work. 
Something  could  be  made  of  it,  per- 
haps, if  we  cut  it  down  into  two  acts, 
<Hr  put  in  some  songs  and  dances,  and 
madea^melo'of  it." 

**  Will  the  gentleman  stand  any- 
thing ?  "  inquired  Mr  Ginger,  snuffling 
through  his  nose,  and  looking  in- 
quiringly at  me. 

'*  I  have  stood  a  good  deal  already," 
I  said  ;  *^  and  yon  may  guess  from 
that  whether  I  shall  flinch  from  stand- 
ing more.  Pray  look  at  the  play,  and 
give  me  your  opinion." 

*^01  that  makes  a  great  difier- 
ence,"  said  Ginger,  losing  at  me 
with  more  respect  than  he  hf^  shown 
on  his  first  entrance.  He  turned 
over  a  few  pages,  mumbled  a  speech 
or  two,  nodded  his  head  in  approval, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  handed 
the  manuscript  to  the  manager,  and 
said,  ^^  I  would  undertake  to  run  it 
for  a  fcMtnight  certain,  and  guarantee 
it  for  fifty  pound." 

"  Would  that  please  you,  Mr  De 
Bowing?  "  inquired  the  manager. 

''  The  offer,"  I  said, ''  I  understand 


to  be  this,  that  you  will  produce  the 
play,  and  pay  me  fifty  pounds  for 
every  fortnight  of  its  run.  I  expect- 
ed, certainly,  a  different  arrangement, 
as.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  a  pay- 
ment down — but — " 

Here  the  two  gentlemen,  who  had 
exchanged  looks  of  surprise  with  each 
other  for  some  time,  burst  into  a 
laugh. 

^^Hol  ho!  yon  expected  to  be 
pud,  did  you  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
what  for?  I  should  like  to  know 
what  right  yon  would  have  to  take 
my  money  for  doing  3rou  the  favour 
to  make  your  name  as  famous  as 
Shakspeare's.  Don't  I  take  all  the 
treubie,  and  pay  for  scenery,  and 
acting,  and  dresses  —  and  every- 
thing? And  yet  you  want  me, 
besioes  all  this,  to  give  you  a  lumping 
sum  of  money.  I  never  hear  tell  ^ 
sudi  a  thing  ;  did  you.  Ginger?  " 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  Mr  Gin- 
ger's expression,  that  such  a  thing 
had  never  suggested  itself  to  his  ima- 
gination. He  stared,  as  if  trying  to 
command  a  view  of  the  astonishing 
proposition,  but  evidently  in  vain; 
for  after  an  effort  to  understand  my 
words,  by  repeating  them  to  himself, 
he  turned  in  a  hopeless  manner  to  the 
manager  and  asked,  '*  Does  the  young 
gentleman  really  expect  to  get  money 
for  his  play?" 

^'Shakspeare  wouldn't  get  a  far- 
ding,"  resumed  the  manager,  *^  if  he 
were  alive  at  the  present  moment. 
As  how  could  he,  with  such  a  vast 
amount  to  pay  for  scenery  and 
dresses,  beside  thirty  shilling  a- week 
to  many  of  the  actors  ?  They  had 
nothing  but  a  board  in  those  days, 
I'm  told,  hung  down  from  the  ceilingy 
with  the  name  of  the  place  written  on 
it ; — all  very  good ; — board  eigh teen- 
pence  ;— name  of  the  place  a  penny  a 
letter.  But  what  have  we  ?  If  the 
town  be  Athens,  haven't  we  templet 
and  charehes  and  whole  sets  of  old 
men  in  kilts,  and  woods  and  acade- 
mies, costing  no  end  of  money ;  and 
processions  and  banquets,  with  no 
end  of  supernumeraries?  So  what 
money  can  be  left  for  the  manager, 
with  his  rent  to  pay,  and  actors  to 
keep,  and  wardrobe  to  furnish? 
Why,  none,  or  very  little;  and  I 
should  think  it  a  most  impertinent 
proceeding  in  Shakspeare,  or  any  one 
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else,  that  had  merely  written  with 
perhaps  a  halfpenny  worth  of  ink  on 
twopenny  worth  of  paper,  to  claim 
any  of  the  hard-earned  profit  of 
manager  and  actor.*' 

'*l^u  will  observe,  sir,"  I  said, 
*'  that  the  anthor— " 

"Has  nothing  to  do  with  it — ^no 
more  than  the  carpenter  that  laid 
down  the  floor  of  this  here  theatre 
has  to  do  with  the  dances  that  take 
place  npon  it.  The  author  famishes 
ihe  deal  boards;  bat  w£,  sir— we 
are  the  people  that  dance  npon  them  ; 
and  I  suppose  an  andience  donH  come 
here  to  look  at  the  planks,  but  at  the 
legs  of  the  corps  de  ballet  —  eh, 
Ginger?" 

"I  was  not  aware  of  the  estimate 
in  wl)ich  original  works  were  held," 
I  said,  folding  np  the  manoscript. 
^^  I  thonght  theatres  were  opened  for 
the  encom-agement  of  the  drama — 
and—" 

"So  they  are;  bat  why  should 
the  encouragement  be  all  on  one 
side  ?  Why  shooidn^t  the  drama  be 
started  for  the  encouragement  of 
theatres  ?  I  don't  like  all  play  and 
no  pay— eh,  Ginger  ?" 

"Then  I  withdraw  my  tragedy," 
I  said  coldly,  "only  thanking  yon 
for  the  trouble  yon  took  in  hearing  it 
read." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  replied  Mont- 
alban ;  "  I  didn't  attend  to  what  was 
«aid.  I  only  counted  the  number  of 
scenes ;  and  perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  you  change  thirty-two  times, 
with  fifteen  different  flats." 

"But  the  young  gentleman  will 
^ain  experience  as  well  as  fame," 
interposed  Mr  Ginger,  who  saw  me 
take  my  hat  and  prepare  to  go ;  "  he 
scarcely  understood  your  proposal." 

"  Well,  explain  it  to  him  yourself. 
I  think  it's  uncommon  liberal,  and 
what  I  wouldn't  oflFer,  let  me  tell  you, 
4o  Bulwer  or  Sheridan  Knowles." 

"  Mr  Montalban  is  so  pleased  with 


your  work,"  said  Mr  Ginger,  thus 
empowered,  "  that  he  will  not  object 
to  give  you  a  very  large  sum  in  case 
of  success ;  but  his  expenses  are  so 
great  in  bringing  ont  a  new  play, 
that  he  requires  some  sort  of  guar- 
antee against  loss.  This  is  fair 
enough,  you  will  grant,  in  the  case 
of  an  unknown  author." 

I  bowed  to  this;  and  in  fact  it 
appeared  very  reasonable. 

"  Well,  sir,  Mr  Montalban  will  give 
you  four  hundred  pounds  for  your 
tragedy  of  Hengist  and  Horsa" — 

Here  I  sprang  up  and  shook  hands 
in  a  vehement  manner  with  the 
generous  manager. 

"—Receiving  from  you  fifty  pounds 
towards  preliminary  expenses,  and 
the  said  sum  of  four  hundred  pnounds 
to  be  made  up  by  nightly  payments, 
beginning  on  and  after  the  thirtieth 
night,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for 
every  night  on  which  it  shall  be 
enacted. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said  hesitating- 
ly, staggered  by  the  proposed  advance 
of  fifty  pounds  ;  "  I  must^consult  a 
friend  before  I  close  with  this  ofier. 
It  certainly  is  tempting.  How  many 
nights  should  you  think  a  good  play 
likely  to  run?" 

"  O,  that  is  a  matter  of  chance," 
replied  the  manager.  The  Bloody 
Milkmaid  had  a  run  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  nights,  and  I  have  known  un- 
mitigated '  screamers'  go  on  for  three 
hundred ;  I  should  say,  at  an  average, 
your  tra!jgedy  may  run  a  hundred 
nights." 

By  a  rapid  calculation,  I  made  out 
that  there  were  seventy  nights  at 
five  pounds  secured  to  me  by  this 
calculation— and  once  more  I  shook 
hands  with  the  benevolent  fosterer  of 
dramatic  genius ;  and  saying  I  would 
see  him  again  on  the  morrow,  and 
give  him  my  final  answer,  I  descend- 
ed the  dark  steps,  and  stumbled  over 
some  person  halfway  down. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  was  to  be  done  in  order  to 
raise  the  reqaired  fifty  pounds,  and 
60  secure  the  benefit  of  a  run  of  seventy 
nights?  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
■  ■  besides  the  fame  of  a  success- 
'st,  were  by  no  means  to  be 
ly ;  and  I  laid  the  whole 


matter  before  my  mother.  Ah  !  it 
was  a  happy  consultation  that  we 
held  that  night.  She  had  the  money 
in  her  drawer,  prepared  for  the  house- 
keeping and  expenditure  of  the  next 
three  months,  so  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  giving  Mr  Montalban  the 
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svm  be  required.  The  month  of 
non-pajing  nights  woald  soon  pass, 
and  then  there  wonld  be  seventy 
nights — two  months  and  a  half— of 
fame  and  fortune !  What  were  we 
to  do  with  the  profits  at  the  end  of 
that  time  ?,  Was  it  too  late  yet  to  go 
to  Oxford  at  my  own  expense,  and 
snpport  myself  in  good  style  while 
there,  by  a  tragedy  every  year  ?  Or, 
sbould  I  go  into  the  medical  profes- 
sion, or  enter  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ?  Or 
— as  my  own  inclinations  suggested 
to  me — should  I  persist  in  my  theatric 
intention,  and  make  my  appearance 
in  Hamlet?  Building  many  castles 
upon  these  various  foundations— a 
bishopric,  a  baronetcy,  the  chancellor- 
ship, a  fame  like  Kean's,  and  a  for- 
tune like  Garrick's— we  at  last  de- 
termined to  secure  the  present  open- 
ing, at  all  events,  and  leave  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  our  gains  to  after-con- 
sideration. With  ten  new  and  glossy 
five- pound  notes  in  my  pocket,  I  pro- 
ceeded next  day  to  the  Stepney  Star. 
There  is  something  in  a  full  purse 
which  acts  magnetically  upon  all  who 
come  into  contact  with  the  bearer  of 
it.  The  very  door-keeper,  a  half- 
starved-looking  man,  who  sat  on  a 
three-legged  stool  at  the  private  en- 
trance to  the  theatre,  rose  with 
alacrity  when  I  appeared,  and  put  on 
a  sort  of  smile.  The  scene-shifters 
touched  their  paper-caps  as  I  passed 
the  wing  where  they  were  at  work, 
and  "  Come  in,  my  dear  sir ! "  was 
pronounced  in  a  very  cheerful  and 
friendly  voice  as  I  gave  a  tap  at  the 
manager's  door. 

He  saw  from  my  face  that  I  agreed 
to  his  terms. 

**  It  ain't  the  money  I  value,"  he 
said,  ^'  for  this  here  fifty  pound  wont 
payforthe  colours  of  thescenery;  but  I 
wish  to  have  gentlemen,  and  none  but 
gentlemen,  concerned  with  my  theatre; 
and  a  little  security  like  this  keeps 
the  stage  select.  Besides,  what  is  it 
after  all  but  a  loan  ?  for  yon  see  how 
soon  it  is  paid  back  again,  with  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  added  to  it 
by  way  of  interest." 

^*  I  consider  it  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  beg  to  place  these 
notes  in  your  hand  at  once."  So 
MJingi  I  stretched  the  purse  towards 
him;  but  he  held  up  his  hands,  and 
recoiled  with  a  sort  of  horror. 
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"  You  don't  know  business  so  well 
as  I  do,  Mr  Dipbowing,  and  you 
don't  know  the  delicacy  I  feel  on  all 
these  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  among  gentlemen.  Let  me 
sign  the  agreement  to  accept  your 
tragedy  first,  and  then  I  can  safely 
accept  your  deposit." 

He  drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper. 
"  Now  this  here,"  he  continued,  "  is 
the  agreement  drawn  out  by  old 
Ginger.  I  can't  help  thinking  him 
too  hard  at  a  bargain  ;  but  what  can 
you  expect  from  a  fellow  like  he,  that 
has  never  associated  with  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  as  you  and  I  have  done, 
Mr  Dipbowing?  and,  therefore,  I 
have  altered  the  clause  which  delays 
your  receiving  your  nightly  payments 
till  the  thirtieth  night.  Ton  shall 
receive  your  five  pounds,  sir,  every 
night  after  the  eighteenth;  and  I 
wish,  for  both  our  sakes,  it  may  run 
from  here  till  Christmas  twelvemonth. 
But  don't  say  anything  of  this  ta 
Ginger — he  is  always  blaming  me  for 
extravagance ;  and  as  he  is  treasurer 
and  book-keeper,  I  must  not  quarrel 
with  him  about  his  bargains." 

He  signed  the  agreement,  and  put 
my  notes  in  his  pocket.  *^  Ton  are 
now  entered  on  your  dramatic  career ; 
and  as  a  first  proof,  I  beg  you  to  con- 
sider yourself  free  of  this  theatre. 
You'll  come  and  see  us,  perhaps,  to- 
night." 

I  said  I  would,  and  asked  if  he  had 
given  Hengist  and  Horsa  another 
perusal. 

"  No,"  he  said,  »*  I  sent  it  to  Fitz- 
Edward,  who  is  ten  minutes  behind 
his  time.  He  is  always  unpunctual, 
is  that  Fitz-Edward.  O,  you're  hero, 
sir,"  he  continued,  as  the  tragedian  at 
this  moment  glided  into  the  room. 
"  The  call  was  for  twelve  o'clock,  and 
I  fine  you  threepence.  The  author 
of  the  new  play,  sir.  I  introduce 
you,  Mr  Dipbowing,  to  Mr  Fitz- 
Edward." 

'*  You  shan't  have  a  copper  far- 
thing—Sir, my  respects  to  you— A 
pretty  old  rascal  you  are  to  insist  on 
forfeits,  when  the  notice  is  only  stuck 
up  in  the  morning— I  have  read  your 
play,  sir — And  you  are  nothing  but 
an  old-clothes  Jew,  to  talk  about 
your  paltry  threepences  in  presence 
of  a  stranger — I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  making  your  acquaint- 
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ance,  and  hope  it  will  be  mntnally 
advantageous.*' 

To  each  of  these  observations  he 
attached  the  proper  look  and  action ; 
scowling,  and  speaking  with  a  very 
husky  voice  whenever  he  addressed 
the  manager,  and  smiling  in  a  very 
fascinating  manner  whenever  he  spoke 
tome. 

"Your  fine  is  forgiven,  my  dear 
fellow,**  said  Mr  Montalban,  who  was 
in  high  good-humour.  "  Say  no  more 
about  it,  I  beg,  but  tell  ns  what  yon 
think  of  the  play.** 

'*  I  think  very  highly  of  the  play, 
sir.  **  Here  I  felt  my  cheek  glowing 
with  a  thousand  blushes.  "  The  cha- 
racters are  for  the  most  part  well 
drawn ;  but  it  wants  construction,  and 
without  that,  you  know,  sir,  language 
is  of  no  use,  and  character  ineffective.** 

"  In  what  respect  is  it  so  deficient 
in  construction  ?  **  I  inquired. 

"  The  interest  is  too  dififnsed,  sir. 
Horsa,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  cnt 
out  altogether,  and  I  would  certainly 
shorten  Edith.  The  Dmid*s  speeches 
are  too  flowery ;  and  in  the  fifth  act 
Hengist  has  undoubtedly  too  little 
to  do.** 

"  Why,  sir,*'  I  interposed,  "he  does 
everything  that  is  done :  he  rescues 
Edith  from  the  burning  temple ;  he 
defeats  the  confederated  Britons  ;  he 
reprimands  Horsa ;  he  soliloquises  on 
the  state  of  the  world  if  the  sun  were 
to  be  extinguished.  I  don't  see  what 
more  he  could  possibly  do,  unless  he 
had  the  whole  act  to  himself.** 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Fitz- 
Edward  with  a  smile,  "  that  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea ;  but  as  you  wish,  of 
course,  to  concentrate  the  interest  in 
the  principal  character,  it  is  quite  out 
of  keeping  to  give  such  a  very  promi- 
nent scene  to  Edith  as  that  where 
she  recovers,  first  from  the  fainting 
fit  into  which  she  was  thrown  by 
Horsa*s  appearance,  and  then  from 
the  insanity  into  which  she  was 
driven  by  the  news  she  heard  of  me. 
That  is  sure  to  bring  down  three 
rounds ;  and  that  is  what  I  can*t 
afford.  Paintings  and  madness  are 
gi-eat  advantages  the  ladies  have  over 
us,  and  are  only  admissible  in  a 
regular  woman's  play.** 

I  saggested  Ophelia  as  a  proof  that 
insanity  was  sometimes  admitted  in 
•-— •'^"dary  personage  of  a  tragedy. 


"O,  Shakspeare — ah,  clever  man, 
no  doubt,**  said  Mr  Fitz-Edward; 
"  but  great  allowances  are  always 
made  for  him.  A  great  man — ^bnt  still 
I  think  he  may  be  improved.** 

"  Do  you  act  Hamlet,  sir  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

Fitz-Edward  firowned.  "I  am 
principal  tragedian,  sir,**  he  replied, 
"  and  have  the  round  of  all  parts  of 
the  kind.  I  thought  I  was  better 
known  to  fame ;  but  I  believe  it  all 
arises  from  the  jealousy  of  Mr  Mac- 
ready.  I  have  every  reason,  sir,  to 
believe  that  he  sends  home  hom 
America  every  week  a  set  of  infamoua 
attacks,  that  appear  against  me  in 
the  Stepney  Bosdadj  a  detestable 
publication,  which  I  never  see,  and  of 
course  disregard.** 

"  Oh,  of  course,*'  said  Mr  Montal- 
ban ;  "  who  cares  what  a  half^nny 
paper  says  ?  And  yet,  Mr  Debowing,*' 
he  added  in  a  lower  key,  "  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  move  if  yon  sent  the 
editor  five  shillings  occasionally.** 

"Corrupt  the  press,  sir?**  I  ex- 
clumed.  "  The  purity  of  the  presa 
is  the  palladium  of  British  liberty.  If 
that  fountain  of  fame,  of  justice,  is 
defiled  at  its  very  source,  what  are 
we  to  expect  ?  ** 

"  Why,  favourable   notices,    and 

guffs  that  do  us  good,**  replied  Mr 
(ontalban  ;  "but  for  my  part,  I 
wishes  them  *ere  fountains  would  keep 
themselves  clear,  for  they  do  no  more 
benefit  to  a  real  good  thing  than  to  a 
precious  bad  one.  I  know  Tve  cor- 
rupted *em  long  enough,  and  got  very 
little  return  for  my  money.  Here 
are  sixty  box-seats  set  apart  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press.  When  we 
have  a  very  taking  performance,  and 
could  fill  the  house  with  a  paying 
audience,  don't  they,  or  their  friends, 
come  with  their  sixty  orders — a  shil- 
ing  a-piece  —  three  pounds  —  and 
pocket  eighteen  pounds  a- week  of  my 
money  I  And  perhaps,  after  all,  notice 
ns  in  three  lines,  or  even  find  fault 
with  the  whole  performance!  It*8 
just  the  same  as  if  I  gave  *em  the 
coin ;  only  they  would  turn  up  theur 
noses  at  the  hard  cash,  but  take  their 
front  seats  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
set  of  gents  as  has  paid  for  their  ad- 
mittance.** 

"  And  yet,  sir,**  said  the  tragedian, 
"  it  wonldn*t  do  to  qnarrel  altogether 
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with  the  press.  There  is  the  Stepney 
Drcp  Stme^  a  remarkably  fair  and 
intelligent  pablication,  whose  judg- 
ments are  always  to  be  depended  on." 

*^He  writes  in  it  himself,"  whis- 
pered  the  manager  to  me,  *^  and  cats 
«p  poor  Martingdale  in  the  cruellest 
way  possible." 

^*As  for  me,"  I  said,  scarcely  at- 
tending to  Montalban's  explanation, 
**  I  will  keep  free  of  the  press — I  will 
neither  bully  nor  bribe,  but  trust 
entirely  for  success  to  the  merit  of 
the  play  and  the  genios  of  the  per- 
formers." 

''  What  I  can  do,  sir,"  replied  Mr 
Fitz-£dward,  softened  by  the  compli- 
ment, '*  shall  not  be  wanting." 

We  shook  hands.  *^  Now,  I  con- 
clude," he  added,  ^^  you  will  attend  to 
the  few  hints  I  haTe  ventured  to  give 
TOO,  and  you  will  shorten  Horsa  and 
£dith  down  to  three  lengths  a-piece." 

^^  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  with- 
out damaging  the  general  composi- 
tion," I  replied,  as  I  received  the 
manuscript  from  bis  hand,  and  wished 
Mr  Fit2-£dward  good  morning.  ^^  You 
aee  what  a  life  a  manager's  is,"  said 
Mr  Montalban  when  we  were  again 
alone.  *^  I  wouhl  far  rather  keep  a 
lunatic  asylum  than  a  theatre,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  attachment  I  feel  to 
the  stage.  The  quarrels  I  have  to 
^pease,  and  the  good-temper  I  have 
to  exercise,  would  wear  out  any  other 
man  in  a  month !  Come  in,"  he  added, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  ^*  What  brings 
jou  here  bothering  me  in  this  manner 
when  I  am  settling  important  business 
with  an  author  of  distinction  ?  "  The 
person,  who  had  opened  the  door  at 
the  firet  intimation,  now  came  into 
tiie  room — a  little  woman,  very  round 
and  £iit,  dressed  in  a  gay-coloured 
silk  mantle,  and  a  pink  bonnet,  with 
a  white  veil  doubled  over  the  upper 

Ert  of  her  face,  revealing  nothing  of 
r  countenance  but  her  mouth  and 
chin.  The  veil  she  threw  up,  and 
fixed  very  bright  and  very  angry  eyes 
upon  the  manager. 

*^  Ton  will  never  learn  politeness, 
yon  intolerable  old  swindler,"  she 
began,  "  and  I  give  you  fair  notice  I 
won't  stand  any  more  of  your  im- 
pertinence. If  Ginger  ha'n't  spirit 
enoogh  to  revenge  me,  I  will  show 
you  I  have  spirit  enough  myself. 
Your  servant,  sir,"  she  said,  turning 


to  me.  *^I  believe  we  met  on  the 
stair  yesterday  ?  " 

'' Miss  de  la  Bose?"  I  timidly  in- 
quired. 

**  The  same,"  she  said,  with  a  stage 
curtsey — ^^  and  delighted  to  hear  we 
are  likely  to  have  something  novel 
from  your  pen." 

^^I  was  not  aware,"  I  siud,  ''the 
secret  had  spread  quite  so  far." 

''  Oh,  Ginger  told  me,"  she  replied 
with  a  smile.  "Annabella  has  the 
measles,  and  Ginger,  who  was  sober 
last  night  for  a  wonder,  gave  me  a 
sketch  of  Edith." 

I  looked  a  little  confused,  I  sup« 
pose ;  for  Mr  Montalban  flew  to  the 
rescue.  ''  Miss  de  la  Rose,"  he  said, 
is  married  to  Mr  Ginger,  and  haa 
eight  children;  but  we  still  keep 
her  stage  name  in  the  bills ;  for,  as 
she  is  our  youthful  heroine,  we  don*t 
Wlq  the  pit  to  fancy  that  Juliet  and 
Desdemona  have  been  married  for 
fifteen  years." 

''  Fourteen,  Mr  Montalban,"  she 
interposed.  ''  I  was  wedded  almost  in 
my  infancy,  before  judgment  had  ex- 
panded, or  sense  had  come  into  my 
foolish  little  head—a  creature  of  im- 
pulse then  as  now ;  and  grievous  has 
the  expiation  been."  When  she 
pronounced  the  word  judgment,  she 
looked  wise ;  when  she  spoke  of  her 
foolish  little  head,  she  tossed  it  as  if 
she  had  been  still  fifteen ;  and  when 
she  quoted  Lady  Randolph's  melan- 
choly line  from  Douglae,  she  put  on 
the  most  dismid  expression  I  oversaw. 

''  I  am  enchanted  with  the  notion 
of  that  noble  Saxon  maiden— all  fire 
and  passion— all  tenderness  and  de- 
spair.—  Ah!  Mr  de  Bohun,  if  you 
had  seen  me  before  &te  united  me  to 
Mr  Ginger !— I  feel  as  if  it  were  a 
portrait,  and  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  every  justice  to  your  excellent 
creation." 

''  Then,"  said  Mr  Montalban,  *'  we 
will  put  the  play  in  rehearsal  at  once, 
and  in  a  week  from  this  time,  perhaps, 
sir,  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  come 
and  judge  of  our  two  first  acts." 

"  But  Mr  Fitz-Edward,"  I  said, 
''  he  proposed  some  altwations." 
'' O !  did  he?"  interrupted  Miss  de 
la  Rose—"  then  I  know  what  he 
wanted  yon  to  do— to  extinguish  me, 
sir  I  But  he  shan't.  I  have  as  many 
friends  in  the  gallery  as  he  has,  and 
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potcd. 


-^o  «T  life  was  made  uukppy 
W  the  qnamU  of  two  swh  near 
rrfaoofts.      And  when  your  father 
d»d,  HDdebrmnd,  tbongh  he  offered 
»  BQck  asB»t«Dfe  «?  I  wn^Tiirlh 
memrr^  wrote  «o  unteclmgly  of  my 
lo«  tkftt  I   declined  hU  aid.    In 
-*^o«t  ft  month  ftfter  I  had  thrown  off 
widow*s  dress,  a  gentleman  sent  in 
card,  ftnd  sftid  be  had  come  from 
«.«ptAhi  Bftwls.  When  he  was'shomi 
mto  the  room,  I  ^an-  a  tall  whitc- 
hftircd  mftn,  snpp-i  ting  himself  oua 
stick,  ftnd  eridently  suffering  mnch 
from  rheatuatism  or  some  other  pain- 
fnl  complaint.     His  name  was  Major 
Bowster.    He  told  rae  all  the  adven- 
tures of  hi-  life  ;  how  he  had  got  an 
ftppointmeut  iu  sume  ceded  terriiory, 
tkftt  gftve  him  a  great  income ;  how 
ke  hid  sayed  thousands  and  tbon- 
saads  cot  of  it;  how  ^o  ^  id  come 
home,  kaTing  no  frioiuis  ot  hU  own, 
and  was  anxions  to  be  comfortablo 
the  remainder  of  his  dajs ;  and  so  he 
woold  leare  me    his   IHend  Bawls* 
tetter,  and  call  for  an  answer  next 
day,    I  opened  the  letter,  and  found 
it  to  contain  these  words :  ^^  This  is 
oftr  major,  old  Bowster ;  a  good  heart- 
ed fellow,  and  as  rich  as  a  Jew.    I 
kftTe  told  him  jon  are  just  the  wife 
for  hiro,  therefore  marrj  him  without 
detiT,  and  he  will  never  trouble  yon 
about  his  pennfless    ancestors  who 
west  to  the  Crusades ;  for  his  father 
was  a  nuDer.** 

^  I  am  glad  yon  ordered  the  miser- 
ab*V  plebeian  out  of  the  house.  I 
wUh  I  had  been  old  enough  to  kick 
ILn  d\}wa  stairs.** 

-  The  last  time  I  heard  of  him/* 
ref  ^i^  my  mother,  ^^  he  was  General 
Str  Alned  Bowster,  and  one  of  the 
BKt  iaiveatial  men  in  India ;  but  he 
miT  be  dead  now,  for  I  haven't  heard 
e€  kirn  for  several  years.** 

I  tkon^t  tkere  was  a  tone  of  regret 
in  my  mother*s  voice,  as  if  she  would 
kave'      r  . :  >  be  Lady  Bowster, 

witk  xli  iha(  Indian  influence ;  but  as 
I  kne'T  t!sat  her  r^nly  object  in  wish- 
irf  f  r  the  posses ^ ion  of  wealth  and 
powt-  i^?i5  t<>  p^^ir  them  all  on  my 
nnwtp.'.->  ^>_,  -  -id  not  a  word  to 
Rf4y ;  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  hur- 
iM*  off,  to  avail  myself  of  my  new- 
Ibnnd  privnege  of  a  free  admission  to 
tke  Stepney  Star. 
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LORD  OEOBOE  BEKTINCK. 


Amongst  the  men  wbo  have  taken 
a  conspicaoQs  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  George 
Bentinck  will  be  long  remembered  for 
the  brilliancj  of  his  brief  career.  He 
was  not,  like  others,  educated  and 
trained  to  statecraft,  taught  from 
boyhood  to  regard  politics  as  the  sole 
occupation  of  his  life,  or  fostered  in 
the  faith  that  the  acquisition  and  re- 
tentlon  of  office  are  the  highest  objects 
of  an  Englishman's  ambition.  Rank 
and  fortune  had  so  favoured  him  that 
he  was  independent  of  any  profession. 
A  sincere,  but,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
an  undue  distrust  in  the  measure  of 
his  own  abilities,  induced  him  to  re- 
main for  many  years  a  silent  member 
of  the  senate — ready  to  follow  a 
leader  in  whom  he  had  placed  im- 
plicit confidence,  whose  principles  he 
approved,  and  whose  motives  he  did 
not  doubt—bat  unwilling,  in  his  own 
person,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
debate.  Other  pursuits,  more  con- 
genial to  his  frank  nature  and  robust 
constitution  than  those  which  engross 
the  politician,  gave  free  development 
to  that  energy  which  was  his  peculiar 
characteristic ;  and,  like  Hampden,  he 
might  have  lived  and  died  without  a 
place  in  the  page  of  history,  but  for 
the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  great 
pnbllc  events  which,  like  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  in  a  beleaguered  city, 
summons  all  to  the  contest,  and  im- 
pels the  man  of  truly  heroic  spirit  to 
take  his  place  amongst  the  foremost. 

The  event  which  effected  such  a 
marked  change  in  the  position  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  so  truly  extra- 
ordinary that,  although  a  long  time 
mnst  elapse  before  it  can  fade  from 
the  memory  of  men  of  the  present 
generation,  wo  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  it  very  briefly.  That  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  after  so  many  years* 
tenure  of  office,  and  such  ample  op- 
I>ortnnities  of  considering  the  subject 
as  he  enjoyed,  should  at  last  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  apart  from 
all  extraneous  motives,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  Com  Law  was  an  act  of 
impolicy  or  injustice,  was,  if  not  pro- 


bable, at  least  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  But  adopting  his  own 
statements,  and  admitting  that  his 
conviction  was  sincere — an  admission, 
by  the  way,  most  fatal  to  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman,  since  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  for  thirty  years  he 
had  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
enforce  and  support  a  false  and  vi- 
cious system  of  commercial  policy — 
admitting  this,  still  his  conduct  as  a 
political  leader  exhibits  a  degree  of 
blindness,  and  of  moral  insensibility, 
which  is  perfectly  astonishing  when 
we  recollect  the  large  experience  of  the 
man.  Brought  into  office  avowedly 
as  the  champion  of  Protection,  and 
the  defender  of  the  very  laws  of  which, 
in  their  modified  shape,  he  was  the 
author,  what  was  his  evident  and 
imperative  duty  as  a  man  of  honour, 
when  the  new  light  flashed  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  ancient  errors  were 
revealed  to  him  ?  To  that  there  can 
be  but  one  answer— his  duty  was 
at  once  to  have  resigned.  There  were 
men  belonging  to  another  party  in 
the  State  who  were  notoriously  able 
and  ready  to  conduct  the  experiment, 
and  their  leader  had  already  express- 
ed in  the  most  public  manner— for 
he  did  so  through  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press— that  the  time  at  length 
had  arrived  when  the  duties  upon 
com  should  determine.  On  the 
Whigs,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been 
devolved  the  honour,  such  as  it  was, 
and  the  responsibility,  of  abolishing 
those  laws  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  haa 
so  long  supported.  There  was  an 
additional  reason  for  this.  In  his 
famous  letter  from  Edinburgh,  which 
appeared  on  22d  November  1845, 
Lord  John  Russell  thus  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  proposals  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  question,  by  a  pro- 
position of  a  fixed  duty  instead  of  the 
sliding-scale,  had  been  received  by 
his  rival.  "  The  present  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  met  them  in  1839, 1840, 
and  1841,  by  eloquent  panegyrics  on 
the  existing  system— the  plenty  it  had 
caused,  the  rural  happiness  it  had 
diffused.     He  met  the  propositions 
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for  diminished  protection  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  had  met  the  oflfer 
of  secnrities  for  Protestant  interests 
bi  1817  and  1825~in  the  same  waj 
in  which  he  met  the  proposal  to  allow 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Burmingham 
to  send  membera  of  Pariiameat  in 
1830.  The  result  of  resistance  to 
qnalified  ooncessums  most  be  the 
aame  in  the  present  instance  as  in 
those  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  no 
longer  worth  while  to  cont^d  ibr  a 
fixed  duty.*'  Here  it  was  dearly 
intimated  by  Lord  John  Rossell  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  party  who 
fltood  in  the  way  of  aa  adjostment 
of  the  question  on  the  footing  of  an 
88.  duty,  he  not  considering  that  duty 
adequate  or  sufficient:  Uiat  being 
the  case,  how  was  it  possible  for  a 
man,  consistently  with  his  honour,  to 
origiiiato  a  measure  which  would  have 
tiie  effect  of  depriving  the  agricultural 
interest  even  of  that  qualified  protec- 
tion? And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  in 
the  Cabinet  Councils  held  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  that 
letter,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  the 
adoption  of  his  measoree,  without  a 
surrender  of  power  to  the  opposito 
party ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  the  inflexible  resolution  of  Lord 
Stanley  that  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  was  tendered. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  said  a 
word  with  regard  to  the  hook  before 
OS,  let  us  here  introduce  an  extract 
from  it  in  reference  to  this  very  in- 
teresting point  To  us  it  has  a  very 
peculiar  interest,  becanse,  undoubted- 
ly, if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  this 
affair  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  acted  with 
that  candour  which  we  acknowledge 
to  be  the  attribute  of  an  English 
gentleman,  not  only  would  his  me- 
mory be  freed  from  a  most  serious 
reproach,  but  we  should  feel  ourselyes 
iMmnd  to  express  regret  for  language 
far  stronger  than  ought  to  be  employed 
in  any  case  of  mere  difference  of 
opinion.  We  may  here  premise  that, 
throughout  this  work,  Mr  Disraeli, 
though  not  disguising  his  opinions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  uniformly  speaks  of  him,  as  a 
man,  in  such  tonus  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  chivalrous  and  honour- 
nble  opponent. 

^Here  arifea  an  interesting  inquiry. 


In  his  subseqaent  statements  in  Parliv 
meaty  Sir  Robert  Peel  more  than  onoa 
expressed  his  feeling  that,  whate?er  his 
oonnction,  he  was  net  the  person  who 
ought  to  propose  a  repeal  of  Uie  Com 
Laws.  When  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in  a  tone 
of  dignified  reproach,  regretted  that  the 
measure,  if  carried  at  all,  was  not  carried 
by  those  who  for  years  had  been  its 
adrooates,  and  not  by  those  who,  till  the 
last  three  months,  had  been  all  along  ita 
opponents,  Sir  Bobcort  Peel  admitted  the 
jostiee  of  the  eomment,  bat  vindicated 
himself  on  the  gronnd  that  k4  had  At*i- 
telf  $0  wiikkL  i$,  and  had  only  £uled 
from  the  inability  of  the  Whigs  to  form 
a  QoTemment.  In  his  explanatory  state- 
ments on  the  reassembUng  of  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Robert  said  he  had  *  to  choose 
between  organising  a  decided  and  inter- 
minable opposition  to  all  change  with 
respeet  to  Uie  Com  Laws,  and  nodert^- 
ing,  if  the  noble  Lord  found  himself 
unable  to  nadertake  it,  the  foundation  of 
final  legislation  on  the  sobject'  A  striotly 
ooastitntiooal  and  perfectly  honoorable 
proceeding.  Bat  if  this  be  an  acoorate 
description  of  the  feelings  and  principles 
of  the  First  Minister,  how  came  he,  a 
week  before  he  gare  the  opportanity  to 
Lord  John  Rossell,  to  attempt  to  in- 
duce kit  own  cabinet  to  carry  the  Repeal  t 
This  inquiry  was  frequently  urged  by  a 
supporter  of  Lord  George  Beotinek 
daring  the  important  and  noezpectedly 
protraeted  debates  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposition  gave  rise,  and  alwaji 
ocoasioned  creat  embairassment  to  the 
Minister.  Indeed,  it  was  the  only  point 
which  he  never  oontri?ed  successfully  to 
encounter,  though  it  was  not  from  want 
of  efforts.  He  himself  more  than  once 
recurred  to  it,  for  he  was  tenderly  ali?e 
to  the  necesdty  of  Parliamentary  ex- 
planations in  the  long  run.  He  seldom 
left  a  weak  point  in  his  public  conduct 
without  a  plausible  rindication.  In  the 
present  instance  he  onoe  e?en  gave  for- 
mal notice  to  the  House  that  he  was 
about  to  explain  this  mysterious  passagOi 
though  at  the  cost  of  reading  a  con- 
fidential minuto  of  the  Cabinet  But  the 
highly  intoresting  paper  left  the  knot 
unsolred  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  only 
one  solution  left  for  the  critical  historian 
— namely,  that  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Com  Laws  must  be 
repealed,  be  was  reeolred  to  be  the 
repealer.  Almost  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  be  driven  tnmk  office,  in 
the  middle  of  June  1846,  Sir  Robert 
■aid,  '  If  it  is  asserted  that  I  wished 
to  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  tills 
question  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that 
is  the  foulest  calumny  whieh  the  rindio- 
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live  tmafiiiatMn  of  a  politieid  opponeiii 
«Ter  dietotod.'  What  was  his  wish  to  in- 
teifare  in  this  matter,  which  broke  up  his 
•abinel  on  the  6th  of  December  1846  1 " 

In  the  Teiy  simplest  Tiew  of  the 
case,  it  would  appear  sufBcientlj 
obvious  to  an  unprejudiced  observer, 
that  this  sndden  change  of  opinion 
and  policy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  conld  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  weakening  and  dividing  the 
Conservative  party.  In  England, 
Bnch  weight  is  jostly  given  to  party 
considerations  by  members  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  Once  having 
selected  a  chief  on  the^  basis  of  a 
common  policy,  they  will  continue 
to  give  him  their  support  upon  matters 
of  detail,  even  though  their  private 
opinion  should  on  some  points  differ 
mm  his.  Indeed,  without  this  degree 
of  yielding  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  Minister  ^ectuaUy  to  dis- 
charge his  function.  But  the  original 
condition  of  support,  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  policy,  still  re- 
mains in  force.  So  soon  as  a  leader 
deserts  or  abnegates  the  grand  prin- 
dples  of  bis  party,  he  has  forfeited 
all  claim  to  support,  and  in  fact  has 
ceased  to  be  a  leader.  It  is  amazing 
that  a  proposition  so  plain  and  evi- 
^nt  as  this  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  any  material  defalca- 
tions from  the  ranks  of  his  usual 
followers,  in  consequence  of  his  en- 
tire change  both  of  opinion  and 
policy  with  regard  to  the  most 
important  public  question  of  the 
day.  To  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
comprehend  why,  in  f<Hiner  years, 
tiie  Conservative  party  accorded  him 
their  support  on  questions  which  it 
was  well  known  were  not  altogether 
palatable  to  the  majority ;  and  why 
they  refused  him  the  like  support  when 
be  declared  himsetf  a  convert  to  Free 
Trade.  His  ast<mishment  at  the  re- 
snlt  was  not  feigned,  but  real.  It 
never  entered  into  his  calculations 
tiii^  he  might  poadbly  be  driven  from 
power  by  the  hostile  voices  of  those 
who  had  followed  him  so  long  and  so 
Inthfully,  whilst  he  still  pn>£^sed  his 
adherence  to  the  common  cause  and 
principle.  Putting  aside  altogether 
the  abstract  merits  of  tiie  question 


then  at  issue,  we  say  that,  had  the 
bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
last  House  of  Commons  acted  other- 
wise than  they  did— had  they  tamely 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  their 
leader  on  a  point  which  violated  the 
first  conditions  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  chief  and  his  supporters — 
they  would  have  as  greatly  tended  to 
lower  the  character  of  English  gentle- 
men, as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lowered, 
for  a  time,  the  character  of  British 
statesmen.  Their  resistance  to  his 
mandate  became  a  point  of  honour. 
They  had  received  and  held  a  sacred 
trust  from  their  constituents,  which 
they  were  bound  not  to  betray  at  the 
will  of  any  living  man.  Their  course 
lay  clear  b^re  them.  At  all  hazards, 
they  were  bound  to  resist. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  his  active  career  as  a 
politician.  The  situation  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  die  Honse  of  Com- 
mons was  then  most  anomidous.  With 
great  dexterity  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
contrived  to  carry  along  with  him 
almost  every  member  officially  con- 
nected with  his  administration.  In 
this  way  about  forty  votes  were  se- 
cured ;  and  about  seventy  other  mem- 
bers, trusting  probably  to  the  prestige 
of  his  name,  were  prepared  to  ac- 
cord him  their  support  But  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party 
separated  from  him  at  once  and  for 
ever.  Two  hundred  and  forty  gentle- 
men, supporters  of  the  Protective 
cause,  found  themselves  suddenly 
without  a  leader,  in  hostile  array  to 
their  quondam  chief  and  his  satellites, 
who  were  necessarily  compelled  to 
trust  for  support  to  the  Whig  and 
Radical  parties.  The  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  leader  for  this  important 
section.  Of  all  men  alive.  Lord  Stan- 
ley was  most  admirably  qualified  to 
have  discharged  that  fonction,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  year  he 
had  been  billed  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  There  was  no  want  of  talent 
or  energy  among  the  Protectionists, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  difficulty 
in  finding  a  man  of  sufficient  expe- 
rience, or  rather  confidence,  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  a  leader.  Nor  is  this 
at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  and 
iatigue,  both  mental  and  physical, 
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Trhich  necessarily  must  be  undergone 
by  the  chief  of  a  party  placed  in  such 
circumstances  of  exigency.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  had 
each  of  them  a  trained  and  organised 
staff,  perfect  in  the  knowl^ge  of 
their  required  duties,  and  able  to  re- 
lieve their  chiefs  from  the  vexation 
and  annoyance  of  details.  The  Pro- 
tectiom'sts  had  no  such  organisation. 
The  adventurous  individual  who  might 
be  selected  as  their  head,  could  not 
depend  upon  any  such  amount  of  ready 
and  eflfective  assistance.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Parliamentary  party  is  not 
the  work  even  of  a  single  session.  In 
ordei-  to  be  made  effective,  great  cau- 
tion, skill,  and  vigilance  are  required 
in  its  arrangements— habits  of  disci- 
pline must  be  taught  and  acquiied— 
aud  the  leader,  moreover,  must  be 
known  to  possess,  in  addition  to  other 
qualities,  that  degi*ce  of  tactical  experi- 
ence, without  which  he  can  scarcely 
command  the  implicit  confidence  of 
his  followers.  The  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  great  party  were 
there,  but  where  was  the  man  to 
construct  it  ? 

Let  us  take  Mr  Disraeli^s  picture 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22d 
January  1846,  when  Parliament  met. 

"Great  speculation  was  afloat  as  to 
the  course  of  debate,  when,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  of  the  seconder,  the 
question  should  be  put  by  Mr  Speaker. 
Would  the  Manchester  confederation 
advance  to  seal  their  triumph,  or  demand 
more  specific  details  of  the  ministerial 
policy !  Would  the  Whigs  at  once,  by 
the  mouth  of  their  leader,  give  to  the 
House  the  reasons  why  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  forming  a  govemment  when 
summoned  by  their  Sovereign,  or  would 
some  eminent  and  '  large-acred '  member 
of  their  connection  publicly  announce  the 
adhesion  of  their  party  to  the  spontaneous 
and  startling  manifesto  of  Lord  John 
Russell  I  What  would  the  Tory  country 
gentlemen  do !  What  the  great  bulk  of 
the  still  larger  Conserratife  party— the 
shipping  members,  the  sugar  members, 
the  home-trade  town  members  !  Would 
the  converts  be  silent !  Would  they 
prudently  rest  content  with  the  elegant 
excuses  of  Lord  Francis  (Egerton),  or 
come  forward  like  men,  and  bear  their 
share  of  the  awftil  brunt ! 

"  A  practised  observer  of  debate  would 

have  anticipated  the  first  move  fVom  the 

JHntry  party,  for  the  silence  of  Manehes* 

^r  assisted  the  Minister  who  was 


playing  their  game,  and  reserve  seemed 
the  natural  course  of  the  Whigs,  until 
ministerial  explanations  required  an  op- 
position revelation  as  a  rejoinder.  But 
the  country  party,  although  they  pos- 
sessed, in  the  members  for  Somersetshire^ 
Dorsetshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  several 
others,  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the 
House,  and  fully  capable  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  their  friends,  were  entirely 
without  concert  or  discipline.  The  greater 
portion,  indeed,  had  only  just  arrived 
from  their  counties,  where  they  had  re- 
mained to  the  last  moment,  reluctantly 
rejoining  a  scene  which,  after  what  had 
occurred  during  the  recess,  could  only 
bring  to  them  mortification  ;  where  they 
could  only  witness  the  triumph  of  bitter 
antagonists,  and  be  placed  in  painful  col- 
lision with  men  whom  they  personally  re- 
garded, who,  in  private  life,  were  their 
companions,  and  whose  establishment  in 
power  and  public  authority  had  been  the 
labour  and  pride  of  their  lives. 

"Many  of  these  gentlemen  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Protection  Society,  over  which 
presided  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  Society 
doubtless  favourable  to  counsel  and  com- 
bination. But  the  ministerial  crisis  hav- 
ing occurred  at  a  season  of  Uie  year  when 
its  members  were  dispersed,  no  effective 
gathering  of  this  association  had  been 
possible,  and  most  of  its  parliamentary 
members  met  for  the  first  time  since  those 
remarkable  events  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  name  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  not  even  enrolled 
in  tUs  Society:  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  his  intimates  at  a  country-house, 
he  had  communicated  to  no  one  his  inten- 
tion of  resisting  the  Govemment  schemes. 
He,  too,  had  only  just  arrived  in  town, 
and  sate  below  the  gangway  at  the  head 
of  the  third  bench,  with  a  stern  look  and 
a  glittering  eye,  watching  the  Treasury 
bench  as  an  eagle  would  his  quarry." 

On  that  memorable  night  Mr  Dis- 
raeli was  the  Antilochus  who  first 
buried  his  spear;  and  then  began 
that  great  parliamentary  battle,  which 
did  not  end  even  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Minister. 

It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that 
Lord  George  Bentinck  came  promi- 
nently forward  in  debate.  He  took, 
however,  an  active  share  in  the  de- 
liberations which  were  held  for  the 
immediate  organisation  of  the  party, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  a  line  of 
action;  and  in  the  House  he  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting  from  Sur  Robert 
Peel  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  prospective  effects  of  his  measures,. 
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xrhlch  has  not  jet  lost  its  importance. 
In  answer  to  a  qaestion  from  Lord 
George  relatire  to  the  equitable  pay- 
ment of  tithe,  should  wheat  be  brought 
down  bj  legislative  enactments  '*to 
45s.  the  quarter,  instead  of  what  it 
now  was,  58s.  8d,"  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  less  caution  than  he  afterwards 
observed,  made  the  following  answer, 
which  we  quote  from  Hansard.  He 
said :  *^  He  did  not  propose  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  law  as  to 
tithes.  In  the  first  place^  he  was  not 
prepared  to  <usume  Aat  there  would  be 
any  nuUerial  alteration  in  prices.  It 
might  be  so.  But  the  same  question 
might  hare  been  put  to  him  in  1842 ; 
he  might  have  been  asked  in  1842, 
when  a  great  reduction  was  made  in 
the  amount  of  protection,  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  arrangement  as  to  tithes. 
The  noble  lord  assumed  that  there 
would  be  a  great  faUing  off  in  the 
price  of  com;  he  did  not  concur  in 
that  opinion.  ...  He  hoped  the  re- 
sult of  the  measure  would  be  so  much 
of  increased  consumption  that  there 
would  not  necessarily  be  any  reduction 
of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
which  would  matefially  interfere  with 
the  agricultural  interests.^^  This  pas- 
sage is  valuable  as  showing  how  com- 
pletely Sir  Robert  Peel  was  mistaken 
in  his  estimates  of  the  effect  of  his 
measures,  and  how  false  were  the 
data  upon  which  these  were  founded. 
The  question  of  Lord  Greorge  Ben- 
tinck was  limited  to  the  course  which 
was  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to 
tithes,  provided  the  price  of  wheat 
fell  on  an  average  to  45s.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  we  have  seeu,  expressed  his 
entire  conviction  that  no  such  fall 
could  occur,  and  yet  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  still  profess  his  opinions, 
have  lived  to  see  it  stationary  at  36s. 
Does  Mr  Gladstone  recollect  the  tenor 
of  the  speech  which  he  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Fettercaim  Farmers' 
Club  towards  the  close  of  1849  ? 

The  first  great  appearance  which 
Lord  George  Bentinck  made  in  the 
House  was  upon  the  night  which 
closed  the  debate  on  Mr  P.  Milcs's 
amendment.  Timidity  or  irresolu* 
tion  formed  no  part  of  Bentinck's  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
men  of  the  boldest  temperament  are 
the  most  averse  to  public  appear*' 


ances,  either  from  a  mistrust  in  their 
own  powers,  or  from  that  indescrib- 
able feeling  of  confusion  which  ac- 
companies the  first  efforts  of  a  public 
speaker.  In  this  country  far  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  rhetoric  as  a 
branch  of  education.  The  majority, 
even  of  those  who  are  intended  for 
public  life,  do  not  comprehend  the 
simple  precepts  by.  following  which, 
vigour  and  arrangement,  the  two 
great  requisites  for  every  speaker, 
may  be  attained.  Oratory,  of  what- 
ever grade,  ought  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  early  study.  By  the  ob- 
servance of  a  few  rules,  which  arc 
not  artificial,  but  in  fact  dictated  by 
nature,  the  public  speaker  rapidly  gets 
rid  of  that  embarrassment  which  is  at 
first  felt  to  be  so  painful,  and  is  en- 
abled to  display  his  thoughts  and 
matter  to  the  audience  with  that 
arrangement  which  adds  beauty  to 
the  mass  of  even  the  most  exquisite 
articles  of  workmanship.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  had  the  benefit  of  no  such 
training—he  had  not  even  the  advan- 
tage of  that  constant  early  practice 
which  in  many  cases  supplies,  though 
but  imperfectly,  the  want  of  an  ora- 
torical education.  He  had  remained 
for  so  many  years  a  silent  member  of 
the  House  that  he  could  hardly  sum- 
mon up  confidence  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  an  active  debater;  nor, 
in  all  human  probability,  would  he 
ever  have  come  prominently  forward 
but  for  the  pressing  nature  of  the 
emergency,  which  overbalanced  all 
other  considerations.  Even  so  late  as 
the  opening  of  the  session  he  bad  not 
overcome  this  repugnance. 

''So  little  desirous  was  Lord  George 
Bentinck  to  interfere  actively  in  that  great 
controTorsy  in  which  ultimately  he  took 
60  leading  a  part,  that  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  1846  he  begged  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  greatly  esteemed,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  le^  profession,  and  since 
raised  to  its  highest  honours,  to  call 
upon  him  at  Harcourt  House,  when  he 
said  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
master  the  case  of  the  Protective  System; 
that  he  was  convinced  its  abrogation 
would  ultimately  be  very  injurious  to  this 
country;'  but,  although  both  in  point  of 
argument  and  materials  he  feared  no  op- 
ponent, he  felt  constitutionally  so  incap- 
able of  ever  making  a  speech  that  ho 
wished  to  induce  some  eminent  lawyer  to 
enter  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8  and  avail 
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himself  of  his  Tiews  and  materUls,  whidi 
he  had  with  that  object  redaeed  io  writ- 
ing. He  begged,  therefore,  that  his 
friend,  although  a  Free-Trader,  would 
assist  him  by  suggesting  a  fitting  person 
for  this  office. 

'*  Accordingly,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  bar,  who  had 
already  published  a  work  of  merit  im- 
pugning the  principles  of  the  new  com- 
mercial system,  was  mentioned;  and  this 
learned  gentleman  was  applied  to,  and 
was  not  indisposed  to  accept  the  task.  A 
mere  accident  prevented  this  arrange- 
ment being  accomplished.  Lord  Greozge 
then  requested  his  friend  to  make  some 
other  selection,  but  his  adviser  Tery 
sensibly  replied,  that  althoagh  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  listened  with 
respect  to  a  gentleman  who  had  given 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  which  had 
no  reference  to  Parliament,  they  would 
not  endure  the  instance  of  a  lawyer 
brought  into  the  Hoase  merely  to  speak 
from  his  brief,  and  that  the  attempt 
would  be  utterly  fruitless.  He  earnestly 
counselled  Lord  George  himself  to  make 
the  effort ;  but  Lord  George,  with  charac- 
teristic tenacity,  clung  for  some  time  to 
his  project,  though  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish it  were  fortunately  not  successful." 

No  man,  perhaps,  ever  rose  in  the 
House  of  Com  Dions  to  make  a  first 
important  public  appearance  under 
circumstances  of  greater  disadvan- 
tage. The  debate  upon  Mr  Miles's 
admcndmeut  had  been  protracted  for 
twelve  days,  and  almost  every  lead- 
ing member,  and  a  host  of  others  who 
had  no  claim  to  such  distinction,  had 
spoken.  It  was  the  universal  wish 
of  the  Hoose  that  the  debate  should 
terminate  that  night.  Even  the  chiefs 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  though 
their  policy  was  undoubtedly  Fabian, 
Baw  that  further  delay  was  impos- 
sible. Even  then  Bentinck  was  re- 
luctant to  rise,  nor  did  he  do  so  until 
long  past  midnight.  ^'  He  came  out,*' 
says  Mr  Disraeli,  ^^  like  a  lion  forced 
fi*om  his  lair.  And  it  so  happened 
that,  after  all  his  labours  of  body  and 
mind — after  all  his  research  and  un- 
wearied application  and  singular  vigi- 
lance, after  having  been  at  his  post 
for  a  month,  never  leaving  the  House 
even  for  refreshment — ^he  had  to  under- 
take the  most  difficult  enterprise  in 
wbich  a  man  ever  will  embark,  with 
'"urreiice  of  every  disadvantage 
luld  insure  fiulore  and  defeiO. 


It  would  seem  that  the  andienoe,  the 
sntjeot,  and  the  orator,  must  be 
equally  exhausted,  for  the  assembly 
had  listened  for  twelve  nights  to  the 
controversy,  and  he  who  was  about  to 
address  them  had,  according  to  his 
strange  habit,  taken  no  sustenance 
the  whole  day,  it  being  his  custom  to 
dine  after  the  House  was  up,  which 
was  very  often  long  after  midnight; 
and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slender  breakfast,  rigidly  restricted  to 
dry  toast,  was  his  only  meal  in  the 
four-and -twenty  hours." 

But  Bentinck  was  nerved  to  his 
task.  Once  fairly  committed,  all  risk 
of  failure  was  gone.  Notwithstand- 
ing some  impatience,  most  natural 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  the  audience,  he  launched  at 
once  into  his  subject,  and  displayed, 
in  the  course  of  a  masterly  and  com- 
prehensive speech,  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details  and  working 
of  our  commercial  system  as  excited 
the  surprise,  while  it  commanded  the 
admiration,  both  of  friend  and  oppo- 
nent. He  evaded  no  point, — he  shrunk 
firom  no  investigation.  He  seized 
upon  the  very  examples  which  Sur 
Robert  Peel  had  dteid  as  so  many 
proo&  that  a  relaxation  of  the  tariff 
did  not  afiect  the  interests  of  home 
industry ;  and,  by  a  clear  and  shrewd 
anatomy  of  these,  be  demonstrated 
that  the  actual  results  were  opposed 
to  the  theories  of  the  Minister.  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  for  us  even  to 
sketch  the  outline  of  this  remarkable 
speech,  which,  more  than  any  other 
uttered  during  the  whole  debate,expos- 
ed  the  weakness  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  ministerial  case  was  rested. 

''The  fkct  is,"  says  Mr  Disraeli, 
^though  the  Protectionist  party  had  made 
a  most  unexpected  and  gallant  defence, 
no  one  was  really  prepared  for  the  eon- 
test  except  Bentinck.  Between  the  end 
of  November  and  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment he  had  thrown  all  the  energies  of 
his  passionate  mind  into  this  question.  He 
had  sought  information  on  all  points,  and 
always  at  the  fountain-head.  He  had  placed 
himself  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  ablest  representatiyes  of  erery  consi- 
derable interest  attacked,  and  being  ardent 
and  indefatigable — gifted  with  a  tenaci- 
ous memory  and  a  very  clear  and  search- 
ing spirit — there  was  scarcely  a  detail  or 
an  aifomeat  eonnected  with  his  subject 
which  was  not  immediately  at  his  oon- 
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■Mod.  No  ftpeeehes  In  CkTour  of  the 
ProtMiSve  SjFsleiii  haye  e^or  been  mado 
io  the  House  of  Conunoiu  oompared  with 
hk  in  depth  and  range  of  knowledge  ; 
and  had  there  been  any  member,  not  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  who  had 
been  able  to  vindicate  the  merits  of 
British  agrionltore  as  he  did  when  the 
final  struggle  occurred,  the  impression 
which  was  made  by  the  too  often  unan- 
swered speeches  of  the  Manchester  con- 
federation would  never  hare  been  effected. 
But  the  great  Conserrative  party,  ex- 
hausted by  the  labours  of  ten  years  of 
opposition,  thought  that,  after  the  triumph 
of '41,  it  might  claim  a  furlough.  The 
defenee  of  their  cause  was  left  entirely  to 
the  Ministers  of  their  choice  ;  and  Minis- 
ton,  distracted  with  detail  and  wearied 
with  official  labour,  are  not  always  the 
most  willing  or  the  most  efficient  cham- 
pions of  the  organic  principles  of  a  party.'* 

It  is  not  a  little  remariEable,  and 
BOW  significant,  that  npon  this  im- 
portant division,  gentlemen  who  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of 
interests  which  have  since  suffered 
most  severely,  by  the  extension  of  the 
Free-Trade  policy, were  fonnd  opposed 
to  the  Protectionists.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, many  members  who  were  sup- 
posed more  especially  to  represent  the 
West  Indian  interest,  did  not  come 
forward  in  support  of  the  land.  They 
had,  as  one  of  them  alleged,  *^  made  a 
satisfiEUStory  arrangement  for  them- 
selves."  If  so,  they  committed  a  most 
grierona  blunder ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  the  Peel  ministry, 
with  whom  alone  they  could  negoti- 
ate, were  driven  from  office,  leaving 
the  Whigs  pledged  to  nothing  except 
the  extension  of  their  policy  to  inte- 
rests which  were  still  protected.  The 
truth  is,  that  Free  Trade  conld  not 
have  been  carried  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  except  by  instalments. 
At  no  time  was  it  deliberately  consi- 
dered as  a  national  system,  applica- 
ble to  all  interests.  Expediency,  the 
most  questionable  of  all  motives,  was 
that  which  notoriously  actuated  Sir 
Robert  Peel :  and,  under  his  guidance, 
members  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  gradual  innovations,  that  they 
lost  sight  altogether  of  the  neces- 
sary operation  of  a  principle.  Had 
the  representatives  of  the  diffe- 
rent great  British  and  Colonial  inte- 
rests which  have  been  assailed  and 
proBtnXed  teriaUm,  since  1846,  been 


aware  in  any  degree  of  the  policy 
which  even  then  was  contemplated, — 
conld  they  have  foreseen  that  the 
sacrifice  of  one  Industrial  class  was 
but  the  sure  prelude  to  the  offering  of 
another  on  the  altar  of  a  heathen  eco- 
nomy,— they  would,  most  assuredly, 
have  made  such  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  first  innovation  as  even 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  all  his  plausibi- 
lity, power,  and  resources,  could  not 
have  overcome.  But  that  artful  stra- 
tegist, by  confining  himself  to  one 
point  of  attack  on  each  occasion,  and 
by  using  terms  of  amity  to  those 
who  were  not  immediately  assailed, 
contrived  to  loose  the  common  bond 
which  should  have  kept  the  confede- 
rates toother,  and  enabled  his  suc- 
cessors m  office,  since  he  could  not 
accomplish  it  himself,  to  meet  and 
ranqnish  them  in  detail.  We  have 
ever  expressed  ourselves  strongly 
against  that  reserved  policy  which 
modem  Ministers  seem  invariably  to 
claim  as  their  prerogative — against 
that  system  of  enunciating  a  specific 
measure  as  a  whole,  whereas,  in 
reality,  it  only  forms  an  integral  por- 
tion of  their  scheme.  It  would,  ac- 
cording to  our  view,  be  just  as  pru- 
dent and  as  rational  to  pass  one-half 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  whilst  the 
remaining  contemplated  provisions 
were  studiously  concealed  from  the 
pnblic  view.  A  great  scheme  of  pub- 
lic policy  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole — not  in  fractional  parts.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  candour  which 
a  British  Minister,  who  duly  appre- 
ciates the  responsibility  of  his  own 
situation,  and  the  duty  which  he  owes 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  is 
bound  to  observe — and  yet,  two  suc- 
cessive administrations  at  least  have 
acted  on  the  opposite  principle.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  their  course 
either  with  honesty  or  honour,  or  the 
generally  accepted  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  British  constitution.  Now, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
confidence  between  Ministers  and 
Parliament.  A  member  may  be  asked 
any  day  to  support  a  measure  to 
which,  by  itself,  he  entertains  no  spe- 
cific objection,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  would  most  certainly  oppose 
if  he  knew  that  it  were  to  be  founded 
npon  afterwards  as  part  of  a  scheme  of 
national  policy.    But  no  such  intima- 
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i*'ia  ^riad;l<^  It  is  ooe  thine  to 
«ip,  aod  aaoiher  to  carry  br  storm. 
We  tare  had,  of  late  years,  many 
Double  inttances  of  tlie  akili  of  mining 
eDginecrB — for  instances  of  ralour, 
heroism,  and  derotedness,  we  mast 
look  to  the  other  side. 

The   history   of  the   session,    as 
written  l^  Mr  Disraeli  in  that  bril* 
liaot  and  pointed  style  of  which  he  is 
\  so  codsammate  a  master,  is  deeply 

I  interesting.    It  is  a  political  drama, 

i  the  theme  of  which  is  the  retribution 

B  that  follows  perfidy. 

■  Early  in  the  session,  Earl  St  Ger- 
B                         mains,    on    the   part   of  Ministers, 

■  broacrht  in  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland , 

■  which  was  immediately  passed  in  the 
H  Uoase  of  Peers.  Admitting  the  ne- 
H  cessitv  for  such  a  measure  in  the  then 
H  turbulent  state  of  the  sister  island,  it 
H  is  evident  that  a  vote  of  acquiescence 
^^  in  such  a  bill,  which  vests  extraordi- 
^^^k  nary  and  uuconstitutional  power  in 
^^^^L  the  hands  of  the  executive,  must 
^^^^^  lm|Uy  a  certain  degree  of  confidence 
^^^^^  in  the  Miai»try  on  the  part  of  their 
^^^^^^  a«puort«rt.  It  was  well  known  that 
^^^^^K  tW  htU  wonKI  be  r«»bted  most  stf^nv* 

^^^^B^       vNu«^  bt  ih<^  lii»h  members  and  many 
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Me  thert  wms  only 
.  zuc-r-irialv^  tM^  aay  eoBsderable 
k«f  the  party  who 
the  e^^ediency  of 
they  pledged  theaselTes 
measure, 
1 9y  a  Hen  ■■■111  iguBBt  which 
anayed  aader  cirenmstaiices 
«f  srpeax  aa4  iMiail  opposttioii.  Tbe 
f«?9>jTt  if  aa  MtoMtitational  measore 
■ajW  afedieat,  hat  it  cannot  be  dezded 
t&ai  h  id  tbe  Best  iadahiiable  evidence 
«f  cocS^icnce.  This  soggestion,  though 
reccrred  with  kiadaefls,  elicited  little 
sympathy;  aad  Lord  G^rge  Bentinck^ 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  and  who  always 
TifraiBcd  at  these  Beetings  from  taking 
that  direetiag  part  which  he  never  wished 
to  asame,  marking  the  general  feeling 
of  thooe  preoent,  and,  wishing  to  guide  it 
to  a  praetieal  result  advantageous  to  their 
policy,  oboerved  that  the  support  of  tbe 
Coercion  Bill  by  the  Proteotionists  ought 
to  be  made  conditional,  on  the  Govern- 
ment proving  the  sincerity  of  their  policy 
by  immediately  proceeding  with  their 
measure;  that  if  life  were  in  such  danger 
in  Ireland  as  was  officially  stated,  and  as 
he  was  bound  to  believe,  no  com  or  cus- 
toms* bill  could  compete  in  urgency  with 
the  necessity  of  pressing  forward  a  bill 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  whole- 
sale assassination.  He  was,  therefore, 
for  giving  the  Government  a  hearty  sup- 
port, provided  they  proved  they  were  in 
earnest  in  their  determination  to  put 
down  murder  and  outrage  in  Ireland,  by 
giving  a  priority  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness to  the  measure  in  question." 

These  views  being  approved  of, 
Lord  George  Bentinch,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  all  present,  consented  to 
act  as  their  organ  In  the  matter,  and 
from  that  time  was  jnstly  regarded  as 
the  Protectionist  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  hCnistiy,  bow- 
eTer,  maaiiestod  little  m^wectation 
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of  the  important  yolontary  support 
which  was  thus  oflfered.  Two  great 
measures  were  thus  before  Parlia- 
ment, each  of  them  necessarily  in- 
YolTing  a  protracted  discussion.  Of 
these  two,  one  mast  yield  precedence 
to  the  other.  Unqnestionablj,  that 
which  related  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property,  and  which  demand- 
ed the  concession  of  extraordinaiy 
powers  to  the  Ministry,  was  the  most 
urgent ;  and  yet  Ministers,thoagh  pro- 
claiming that  urgency,  delayed  to 
carry  it  throngh.  The  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  May 
— it  was  not  bronght  forward  for  the 
second  reading  nntil  the  middle  of 
June,  so  that  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  year  Parliament  was  still  engaged 
in  the  deliberation  of  measures  in- 
tended to  repress  outrages  which  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  upon  the 
shortest!  And  why  was  this  ?  Simply 
because  SirBobert  Peel  was  deter- 
mined that,  at  all  risks,  his  commercial 
measure  should  have  the  preference. 

He  succeeded  in  that  object ;  but, 
by  a  coincidence  most  truly  remark- 
id>le,  on  the  same  night  in  which  it 
was  reported  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  Peers  had  agreed  to 
the  Com  Importation  Bill,  and  the 
Customs'  Duties  Bill,  he  was  left  in 
a  minority,  and  virtually  ceased  to 
be  Minister.  So  closely  came  retri- 
bution, that  scarce  a  perceptible 
breathing-time  intervened  between 
his  last  triumph  and  his  last  defeat  1 

The  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  fatal  to  him. 
The  Whigs  drew  oflf  from  his  side. 
Lord  Creorge  Bentinck,  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  Protectionists, 
had  declared  that  they  could  no  lon- 
ger place  any  trust  in  the  intentions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  ''  Is 
there  any  one,"  said  he,  ^*  who  thinks 
the  Government  mean  to  carry  this 
measure  through?  After  such  post- 
ponements, such  obstructions,  such 
deUys,  with  five  months  suffered  to 
elapse  between  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond reading,  we  know  the  session 
must  be  over  before  this  bill  is 
dragged  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.*' 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr 
Disraeli^s  volume  for  the  details  of 
this  memorable  struggle,  which  he 
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has  traced  from  beginning  to  end  with 
a  vivacity  and  power  unequalled,  as 
yet,  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings.  One  passage,  however, 
we  must  quote ;  it  is  the  dosing 
scene  of  the  drama : — 

^At  length,  about  half-past  one  o'clock, 
the  galleries  were  cleared,  the  divi-  ^ 
sion  called,  and  the  question  put.  In 
almost  all  preyious  di?isions  wher^  the 
fate  of  a  Goyemment  had  been  de- 
pending, the  vote  of  every  member,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  had  been  antici- 
pated :  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  and  the  direction  which 
members  took  as  they  left  their  seats  was 
anxiously  yyatched.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred Protectionist  members  followed  the 
Minister  ;  more  than  eighty  avoided  the 
division — a  few  of  these,  however,  had 
paired  ;  nearly  the  same  number  follow- 
ed Lord  George  Bentinck.  But  it  was 
not  merely  their  numbers  that  attracted 
the  anxious  observation  of  the  Treasury 
bench,  as  the  Protectionists  passed  in  de- 
file before  the  Minister  to  the  hostile 
lobby.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could 
have  marked  them  without  emotion — the 
flower  of  that  great  party,  which  had 
been  so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had 
been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They  were 
men  to  gain  whose  hearts,  and  the 
hearts  of  their  fathers,  had  been  the  aim 
and  exultation  of  his  life.  They  had  ex- 
tended to  him  an  unlimited  confidence, 
and  an  admiration  without  stint.  They 
had  stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hour, 
and  had  borne  him  from  the  depths  of  po- 
litical despair  to  the  proudest  of  living 
positions.  Right  or  wrong,  they  were 
men  of  honour,  breeding,  and  refinement, 
high  and  generous  character,  great 
weight  and  station  in  the  country,  which 
they  had  ever  placed  at  his  disposal. 
They  had  been  not  only  his  followers, 
but  his  friends — had  joined  in  the  same 
pastimes,  drank  from  the  same  cup,  and 
in  the  pleasantness  of  private  life  bad 
often  forgotten  together  the  cares  and 
strife  of  politics. 

**  He  must  have  felt  something  of  this, 
while  the  Manners,  the  Somersets,  the 
Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Len- 
noxes passed  before  him.  And  those 
country  gentlemen — *  those  gentlemen  of 
England'-^of  whom,  but  five  years  ago, 
the  very  same  building  was  ringing  with 
bis  pride  of  being  the  leader :  if  his  heart 
was  hardened  to  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  Sir 
William  Jolliff'e,  Sir  Charles  Knightley, 
Sir  John  Trollope,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison, 
Sir  John  Tyrrell,  he  surely  must  have 
had  a  pang  when  his  eye  rested  on  Sir 
John  Yarde  Bnller,  his  choice  and  pattern 
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•onntry  gentlemtiiyWlioiii  he  had  himself 
■elected  and  inyited,  bat  six  yean  baek* 
to  moYe  a  yote  of  want  of  oonfidenoe  in 
the  Whig  GoTeniment,  in  order,  againet 
the  feeling  of  the  conrt,  to  inetaJ  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  their  stead. 

**  They  trooped  on :  all  the  men  of  me- 
tal and  large-aored  squires,  whose  spirit 
he  had  so  often  quickened,  and  whose 
counsel  he  had  so  often  solicited  in  his 
fine  Conserratiye  speeches  in  Whitehall 
Gardens;  Mr.Bankes,  with  a  Parliamen- 
tary name  of  two  centuries,  and  Mr 
Christopher,  fVom  that  broad  Lincolnshire 
which  rrotection  had  created  ;  and  the 
Mileses  and  the  Henleys  were  there ;  and 
the  Duncombes,  the  Liddells,  and  the 
Yorkes ;  and  Peyon  had  sent  there  the 
stout  heart  of  Mr  Buck,  and  Wiltshire 
the  pleasant  presence  of  Walter  liOng. 
Mr  Newdegate  was  there,  whom  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  himself  recommended  to  the 
confidence  of  the  electors  of  Warwick- 
shire, as  one  of  whom  he  had  the  highest 
hopes  ;  and  Mr  Alderman  Thompson  was 
there,  who,  also  through  Sir  Robert's  se- 
lection, had  seconded  the  assault  upon 
the  Whigs,  led  on  by  Sir  John  Bailer. 
But  the  list  is  too  long,  or  good  names 
remain  behind. 

"When  Prince  Mettemioh  was  in- 
formed at  Dresden,  with  great  ostenta- 
tion, that  the  Emperor  had  arriyed— *  Yes, 
but  without  his  army,'  was  the  reply. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  waa  still  First  Minister 
of  England,  as  Napoleon  remained 
for  a  while  after  Moscow.  Each  perhaps 
for  a  moment  had  indulged  in  hope.  It 
is  so  difficult  for  those  who  are  on  the 
pinnacle  of  life  to  realise  disaster.  They 
sometimes  contemplate  it  in  their  deep 
and  far-seeing  calculations,  but  it  is  only 
to  imagine  a  contingency  which  their  re- 
sources must  surely  baffle  :  they  some- 
times talk  of  it  to  their  friends,  and 
oftener  of  it  to  their  enemies,  but  it  is 
only  as  an  insurance  of  their  prosperity, 
and  as  an  offering  to  propitiate  their  Ne- 
mesis.   They  never  belieye  in  it. 

*'  The  news  that  the  Groyemment  were 
not  only  beaten,  but  by  a  majority  so 
large  as  seyenty-three,  began  to  circulate. 
An  incredulous  murmur  passed  it  along 
the  Treasury  bench. 

*•  *  They  say  we  are  beaten  by  78/ 
whispered  the  most  important  member  of 
the  cabinet  in  a  tone  of  surprise  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

**  Sir  Robert  did  not  reply,  or  eyen 
torn  his  head.  He  looked  yery  grave, 
and  extended  his  chin,  as  was  his  habit 
when  he  was  annoyed,  and  cared  not  to 
speak.  He  began  to  comprehend  his  po- 
rtion, and  that  the  Emperor  was  without 
IS  army." 


So  fell  the  curtain  over  the  minis- 
terial life  of  the  Wallenstein  of  Bri- 
tish poliUca ! 

We  have  dwelt  thus  far  upon  the 
measores  and  transactions  of  the 
famons  session  of  1846,  because  we 
think  it  highly  useful,  at  the  present 
day,  to  read!  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  most  momentous 
change  that  ever  was  made  on  the 
fabric  of  British  commerdii  policy. 
The  great  experiment  has  been  made, 
and  we  have  had  time  to  judge  of  it 
by  its  fruits.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  are  a  continued  agricultural 
depression  in  Great  Britain,  such  as 
we  have  never  known  before,  the  rapid 
depopulation  of  Ireland,  the  ruin  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  universal 
stagnation  of  the  home  trade  in  the 
most  important  branches  of  manufac- 
ture ;  and,  above  all,  the  continuance 
of  the  Income-Tax,  imposed  upon  the 
middle  classes  ten  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  those  very  ma- 
nufactures. How  these  evils  are  to 
be  cured — whether  by  extended  suf« 
frage  or  otherwise-H>ur  present  rulers 
have  not  yet  deigned  to  tell  us;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  expect 
much  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
from  their  explanation  when  it  comes. 
The  Whigs  accepted  the  legacy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  they  have  found  to 
their  cost,  like  many  other  legatees, 
that  they  had  better  have  left  the 
succession  alone.  Certain  liabilities 
there  are  which  they  cannot  conve- 
niently discharge.  After  all,  and  on 
a  calm  review  of  all  that  has  taken 
place  during  late  years,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conviction,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  for  the  Whig 
party  to  have  mitigated  their  lust  for 
power,  and  to  have  allowed  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  to  have  developed  his  own 
measures.  They  have  succeeded  to 
the  odium,  without  the  credit,  of  ori- 
ginality. The  Edinburgh  letter  was 
a  dexterous  card  at  the  moment,  but 
it  was  nothing  more.  No  political 
document  has  ever  been  cursed  more 
sincerely  than  that  unhappy  sheet  of 
foolscap  has  since  been  by  a  majority 
of  the  landed  Whigs.  It  rises  before 
them,  night  and  day,  as  a  bar  to  that 
compromise  which  they  are  now  most 
anxious  to  effect.  Let  them  keep 
their  minds  easy ;  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  be  relieved 
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from  forther  responsibility.  Bat  what 
must  be  most  galling  to  the  gentle- 
men of  that  party — to  those  who  fol- 
lowed Lord  Melbourne  rather  than 
Lord  John  Rossell,  and  who  are 
Whigs  rather  in  a  t^itioDBry  sense, 
tfaaa  as  pinning  their  faith  to  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  Cabinet— is  the 
knowledge  of  that  shameful  mal-ad  mi- 
nistration of  the  public  funds  which 
took  place  immediately  after  Lord 
John  Russell  accepted  office.  Under 
Whig  treatment,  what  has  Lreland 
become?  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unexampled  lavishment  of 
public  money  which,  without  reckon- 
ng  the  exemptions  of  the  people  from 
imperial  taxation,  is  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  youngest  of  our  readers, 
the  social  pceition  of  Ireland  is  worse 
tiiaa  it  has  been  at  any  period  that 
ean  be  mentioned  since  the  Normans 
took  possession  of  its  shores.  And 
why  is  this?  Simply  because,  by  fol- 
lowing out  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  Whigs  struck  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  staple  produce  of  the  island. 
Had  the  adyice  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck been  adopted— ^and  there  was 
nothing  saye  party  jealousy  to  inter- 
iR6  with  its  adoption— there  would, 
at  this  moment,  haye  been  established 
in  Ireland  a  thorough  railway  com- 
munication, at  an  expense  ftu*  less 
than  that  which  was  thrown  away 
upon  works  which  were  positiyely 
detrimental ;  and  one  great  step,  at 
all  eyents,  would  haye  been  taken  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  stoter  island, 
which,  if  it  eomplahn  of  wrongs  from 
the  Saxon,  has  certainly  receiyed  a 
moft  ample  pecuniary  compensation. 
Oar  space  will  not  admit  of  our 
Iwelling  at  much  greater  length  on 
fbe  contents  of  this  most  interesting 
volume.  The  exertions  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  in  behalf  of  eyery 
sssailed  or  depressed  branch  of  Bri- 
tish and  Colonial  industry  are  well 
known  to  the  political  reader,  and 
haye  frequently,  eyen  by  his  oppo- 
nents, been  made  the  theme  of  lauda- 
tion. But  the  yast  pains  which  he 
took  in  procuring  authentic  informa- 
tion, upon  eyen  the  most  minute 
points  of  detail— the  searching  scru- 
tiny to  which  he  subjected  the  state- 
ments of  his  correspondents — the 
enormons  amount  of  private  labour 


which  he  underwent  in  the  ooUection 
and  preparation  of  those  materials 
which  haye  thrown  a  noyel  light  upon 
disputed  doctrines  of  economy,  could 
not  be  known  except  to  a  partner  and 
sharer  of  his  toils.  They  are  faith- 
fully chronicled  here;  nor  can  we 
peruse  the  record  of  such  incessant 
and  fearful  toll  without  coming  to  the 
melancholy  conclusion,  that  he  sacri- 
ficed eyen  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  most  strenuous  de- 
fender. 

How  just  are  the  reflections  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  on  the  occasion  of  the  narra- 
tion of  his  last  intenrlew  with  his 
friend  and  fellow-labourer ! 

''About  to  part  probably  for  manj 
montha,  and  listening  to  him  as  he  spoke 
aeeording  to  his  custom,  with  so  much 
ferrour  and  sincerity,  one  could  not  re- 
frain from  musing  over  his  singular  and 
sudden  career.  It  was  not  three  years 
Binoe  he  had  in  an  instant  occupied  the 
minds  of  men.  No  series  of  parliamen- 
tary labours  had  ever  produced  so  much 
influence  in  the  country  in  so  short  a 
time.  Never  was  a  reputation  so  sub- 
stantial built  up  in  so  brief  a  space.  All 
the  questions  with  which  he  had  dealt 
were  colossal  questions  t  the  laws  that 
should  regulate  competition  between 
native  and  foreign  labour ;  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  Ireland  ;  the  social 
and  commercial  condition  of  our  tropical 
colonies  ;  the  principles  upon  which  our 
revenue  should  be  raised  y  the  laws  that 
should  regulate  and  protect  our  naviga- 
tion. But  it  was  not  that  he  merely  ex- 
pressed opinions  upon  these  subjects  ;  he 
came  forward  with  details  in  support  of 
his  principles  and  policy  which  it  had 
been  befbre  believed  none  but  a  Minister 
•onld  command.  Instead  of  experiencing 
the  usual  and  almost  ineritable  doom  of 
private  members  of  Parliament,  and 
having  his  statements  shattered  by  ofiioial 
iliformation.  Lord  George  BenUnek,on 
the  contrary,  was  the  assailant,  and  the 
successful  aesailant,  of  an  administration 
on  these  very  heads.  He  often  did  their 
work  more  effiictually  than  all  their  arti- 
ficial training  enabled  them  to  do  it.  His 
acute  research,  and  his  peculiar  sources 
of  information,  ronsed  the  vigilance  of  all 
the  public  offices  of  the  country.  Since 
his  time,  there  has  been  more  care  in  pre- 
paring official  returns  and  in  arranging 
the  public  correspondence  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

It  is  well  for  us,  and  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  that  in  an  age 
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which  has  nnfortimatelj  afforded  so 
many  mstanoes  of  political  defalcatioo 
of  principle,  we  can  point  to  one  great 
example  like  this,  of  public  Tirtne  and 
devotion.    True — ^the  canse  which  he 
supported   so   strennonslj,    and   so 
bravely,  has  not  jet  been  triamphant ; 
but  fame  is  not  measured  by  success. 
Many  of  the  names  wliich  are  univer- 
sally  received  and  honoured  by  us  as 
types  and  patterns  of  patriotism,  were 
borne  by  men  whose  lives  were  spent 
in  one   continued   struggle   against 
falsehood  and  oppression,  and  who 
died  without  the  palm  of  victory. 
Even  now,  we  would  aslL,  is  there 
one,  alive  or  dead,  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who,  in  1846,  abandoned 
their  political  faith,  whose  name  in 
any  public  assembly  would  be  received 
with  such  universal  tokens  of  reve- 
rence and  respect  as  would  that  of 
Lord    George   Bentinck?     Undeni- 
ably there  b  none.    Men  who  dis- 
sented from  bis  opinions,  and  were 
strongly  opposed  to  his  conclusions, 
yet  bear  willing  and  ardent  testimony 
to  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  the  en- 
tireness  of  his  convictions,  his  infinite 
superiority  to  all  chicanery  and  deceit, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  effort  which 
be  made  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
his  party.    Upon  his  memory  even 
political   rancour   cannot    cast    the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion.    It  is  quite 
possible   that,    had    he    lived   and 
been  successfol,  he  might  not,  as  a 
minister,  have  fulfilled  the  high  ex- 
pectations which   he   excited   as  a 
leader  of  Opposition.   For  those  very 
qualities  of  mind  which  he  possessed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  sincerity 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty,  made  him 
reluctant    to    repress    any    opinion 
which    be  had  deliberately  formed, 
even  though  its  enunciation  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests,  and  hos- 
tile to  the  convictions,  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  party.    Thus,  upon 
two  pomts  of  very  large  importance — 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  and  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  Parliament  without  the  sta- 
tutory oath— Lord  George  Bentinck 
was  known  to  entertain  opinions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  the 
friends  with  whom  he  acted.    The 
share  which  he  took  in  the  debate 
npon  the  latter  of  these  questions  not 
unnaturally  excited  a  feeling  of  strong 


dissattsfactioD  amongst  a  section  of 
his  followers,  and  led  to  a  remon- 
strance on  their  part,  and  upon  his  a 
resignation  of  his  functions  as  their 
leader.  We  allude  to  these  passages 
in  his  career,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  fully  given  by  Mr  Disraeli,  simply 
as  showing  the  extreme  tenacity  of 
opinion  which  Lord  George  Bentinck 
constantly  displayed,  and  that  to  a 
degree  which  must  undoubtedly  have 
inteifored  with  his  usefulness  had  he 
subsequently  been  summoned  to  office. 
But,  putting  that  consideration  aside, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  his  self- 
devotion  in  pursuing  a  course  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  right  and  true 
one,  even  at  the  risk  of  alienating 
some  of  his  most  valuable  supporters, 
and  of  being  compelled  to  abandon 
the  position  which  it  had  cost  him 
such  extraordinary  efforts  to  attain. 
We  do  not  share  in  his  belief.  Upon 
both  questions  we  entertain  views 
contrary  to  those  which  he  held; 
Our  conviction  is,  that  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood would  be  another  step  towards 
the  entire  abnegation  of  Protestant- 
ism as  part  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  admission  of  Jews 
to  Parliament  would  be  a  forfeiture 
of  its  Christian  character.  Stills 
right  or  wrong  —  we  must  accord 
honour  to  the  man  who  never  for 
one  moment  lost  sight  of  honour  as 
his  guiding  star,  and  who  has  left  us 
such  a  noble  example  of  devotion^ 
and  exalted  patriotism. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  trust  that 
this  example  wiU  not  be  given  to  us 
in  vain  I  There  never  was  a  period 
when  the  gentlemen  of  England  were 
more  imperatively  required  than  now, 
to  consider  the  responsibility  of  their 
position,  and  to  prepare  themselves, 
at  whatever  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  political 
changes  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  twenty  years  have  tended 
to  a  very  great  development  of 
practical  talent  among  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  classes,  which 
has  not  been  properly  responded  to 
by  a  similar  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  aristocracy.  We  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  theeducationalstandard 
has  been  lowered ;  but  we  maintain 
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thftt  our  gentry  hare  not,  as  a  body, 
acquired  those  practical  habits  which 
make  m^  ns^dlin  pabliciife,  and 
that  thej  do  not  readily  or  willingly 
take  the  pains  which  are  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  engaging  in  a  politi- 
cal  struggle.    In  these  times,  even 
the  indulgence  of  a  highly  cultivated 
taste  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  valid 
excuse  for  declining  the  duties  of  a 
dtizen.    Public  virtue  is  not  passive ; 
it  is  essentially  active.    It  consists  in 
a  renunciation  of  our  own  favourite 
pursuits,  if  these  are  found  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discbarge  of  those  duties 
which  are  incumbent  upon  every  man 
in  his  sphere— in  the  resolution  to  face 
difficulties,  not  to  avoid  them— in  the 
glorious  resolve  to  augment  an  an- 
cestral name,  where  that  exists,  by 
strenuous  exertions  of  our  own.    Nor 
is  it  possible  to  find  anywhere  a  more 
ngnal  instance  of  this  spirit  of  self- 
denial  than  that  afforded  us  by  the 
career  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.    No 
man  was  more  deeply  attached  than 
he  to  the  pursuits  which  he  bad  fol- 
lowed firom  an  early  age—no  man 
ever  felt  more  poignant  regret  at  be- 
ing compelled  to   relinquish    them. 
And  how  was  he  so  compelled?  Sim- 
ply because  he  felt  and  knew  that  his 
duty  called  him  elsewhere.  Who  could 
luive  blamed  him,  if,  after  recording 
a  silent   vote  against   the   diange 
of  policy,  he  had  relapsed  into  his 
former  habits,  and  left  the  field  of 
contest?  Who  could  even  have  taunt- 
ed him,  so  long  a  cipher  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  want  of  courage  in 
not  coming  forward  to  assume  a  pro- 
mln^t  place?    Therefore  the  greater 
was  his  merit,  and  the  more  powerful 
the  example  which  he  has  len  behind 
him.  In  the  roll  of  eminent  English 
names  his  must  stand  conspicuous,  as 
tliatof  one  who  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
nighty— not  even  that  of  life  itself— 
to  be  made  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty ;  and  who  entered  upon  his  task 
with  a  determination  and  energy  in- 
domitable, and  only  not  successful 
because  treachery  was  on  the  other 


This  biography  cannot  fail  to  attract 
tiie  deep  attention  of  the  public.  It 
kf  we  believe,  the  first  work  of  the 
rad  which  Mr  D*Israeli  has  under- 
latai;  and,  perhaps,  to  some  of  those 
ute  are  familiar  with  the  exceedingly 


sparkling  style  in  which  his  novels  are 
written,  the  transition  to  a  graver 
mood  may  convey  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. That  is  a  penalty  always 
exacted  under  similar  circumstances ; 
but  we  are  bonnd  to  say  that,  as  a 
Political  Biography,  we  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  met  with  a  work  more  dexte- 
rously handled,  or  more  replete  with 
interest. 

The  only  part  of  this  book  which 
we  should  feel  inclined  to  censure  is 
the  chapter  upon  the  Jews,  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  rather  out  of  place. 
The  views  here  enforced,  though  in- 
genious, are  not  novel ;  for,  if  we  mis- 
take not  greatly,  they  have  been 
already  expounded  by  Mr  Disraeli 
himself.  The  question  which  has  been 
in  dependence  since  1S47  is  not  per- 
sonal to  the  Jews,  against  whom,  in 
this  country,  we  are  unable  to  discover 
the  slightest  trace  of  existing  perse- 
cution. It  relates  simply  to  the 
Christian  character  of  the  British 
Senate.  Baron  Kothschild  or  Mr 
Salomons  are  not  refused  their  seats 
because  they  are  of  Hebrew  extrac- 
tion ;  they  are  simply  excluded  from 
sitting  because  they  openly  deny 
themselves  to  be  Christians. 

We  should  also  wish  to  direct  at- 
tention to  a  passage  in  Mr  Disraeli's 
volume,  too  long  for  quotation,  but  very 
important  at  the  present  time.  It  refers 
to  the  secret  societies  now  well-known 
to  exist  in  all  the  European  states, 
whose  revolutionary  efforts  have  re- 
sult^ in  so  much  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed. Late  events  have  shown  that 
their  influence  is  not  unfelt  even  in 
this  country.  The  absurd  and  blinded 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  leaders  of 
revolt  have  been  received  in  Eng- 
land—the institution  amongst  our- 
selves of  sympathising  associations, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
information  regarding  the  state  of 
foreign  countries,  but  in  reality  for 
forwarding  the  views  of  an  abandoned 
junta  of  foreign  conspirators  against 
religion,  law,  and  society — render  it 
very  desirable  that  the  true  object  of 
such  appeals  should  be  made  known  to 
the  public,  many  of  whom  may  other- 
wise be  induced,  under  false  pretences, 
to  give  their  countenance  and  sup- 
port to  a  cause  which  is  simply  that 
of  Red  Republicanism.  That  the 
Ministry  are  at  length  aware  of  the 
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danger  which  they  have  incorred  by 
giving  countenance  to  sedition  abroad, 
and  of  the  decline  of  British  infloence 
in  the  European  cooncils,  on  aoconnt 
of  the  ontrageoos  sympathy  which  has 
of  late  been  lavished  upon  rebels,  is  a 
symptom  of  some  amendment.  The 
withdrawal  fh>m  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  has  contrived  to  dis- 
gust and  alienate  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  allies,  is  calculated  to  inspire  us 
with  a  hope  that,  in  futpre,  our  foreign 
relations  may  be  conducted  in  a  more 
friendly  spirit ;  and,  unless  the  infa- 
tuation of  the  middle  classes  is  such 
that  no  events  passing  before  them 
will  open  their  eyes  to  the  hideous 
character  of  Democracy  and  Socialism, 
the  scenes  enacted  at  Clemecy  may 
serve  as  a  suflScient  warning. 

Let  us  close  this  necessarily  hasty 
notice  with  the  concluding  words  of 
the  gifted  author.  Sad  and  solemn  is 
the  scene  which  he  now  recalls.  In 
the  midst  of  his  efforts — in  the  prime 
of  life,  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
taken  ifrom  us.  We  need  not  recall 
the  universally  expressed  feeling  of 
the  public  mind  on  that  day  when  the 
woeful  intelligence  was  made  known. 
It  was  a  mourning  worthy  of  the 
man. 

^^The  day  of  the  interment  was 
dark,  and  cold,  and  drizzling.  Al- 
though the  last  oflSoes  were  peribrmcd 
in  the  most  scrupulously  private 
manner,  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 


nity could  not  be  repressed.  From 
nine  till  eleven  o'clock  that  day  all 
the  British  shipping  in  the  docks  and 
the  river,  from  London  Bridge  to 
Gravesend,  hoisted  their  flags  half- 
mast  high,  and  minute-guns  were 
fired  from  appointed  stations  along 
the  Thames.  The  same  moumfiu 
ceremony  was  observed  in  all  the 
ports  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and 
not  only  in  these,  for  the  flag  was 
half-mast  high  on  every  British  ship 
at  Antwerp,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Havre. 

^*  Ere  the  last  minute-gun  sounded, 
all  was  over.  Followed  to  bis  tomb 
by  those  brothers  who,  if  not  consoled, 
might  at  this  moment  be  sustained  by 
the  remembrance  that  to  him  they 
had  ever  been  brothers  not  only  in 
name  but  in  spirit,  the  vault  at  length 
closed  on  the  mortal  remuns  of 
Gboror  Bbntinck. 

^^  One  who  stood  by  his  side  in  an 
arduous  and  unequal  struggle;  who 
often  shared  his  counsels,  and  some* 
times  perhaps  soothed  his  cares ;  who 
knew  well  the  greatness  of  his  nature, 
and  esteemed  his  friendship  among 
the  chief  of  worldly  blessings,  has 
stepped  aside  from  the  strife  and  pas- 
sion of  public  life  to  draw  up  this 
record  of  his  deeds  and  thoughts,  that 
those  who  come  after  us  may  form 
some  conception  of  his  character  and 
career,  and  trace  in  these  faithful 
though  imperfect  pages  the  portraiture 
of  an  Ekqush  Wobthy." 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MABLBOBOUGH. 


Mb  Alison's  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  Is  an  enchaining  ro- 
mance— the  romance  of  a  dazzling 
bnt.stern  reality;  and  Marlborough 
is  its  eqnallj  stem  and  dazzling  hero. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  romance  eqaally 
exciting  and  instructive  to  both  sol- 
dier and  civilian :  told,  too,  with  the 
scrupulous  truthfulness  befitting  re- 
ality, and  by  one  of  sagacity  sufficient 
to  perceive  that,  by  so  doing,  he 
would  preserve  the  ethereal  essence 
of  the  romance,  rendering  it  intense 
to  the  reader  for  mere  excitement, 
(whose  name,  alas  I  is  now  legion,) 
while  irradiating  the  path  of  the  plod- 
ding inquirer  after  mere  matter  of 
fact.  We  assert  that  in  these  volumes 
are  to  be  found  many  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  most  enthralling  romance 
of  actual  life.*  Hairbreadth  personal 
'scapes  of  the  hero,  from  captivity 
and  death;  glorious  battles,  but  of 
lonff  donbtful  issue ;  devonring  and 
nnoying  love ;  plots  and  counterplots 
withont  end,  now  on  a  grand,  then  on 


a  paltry  scale,  national  and  indivi- 
dual ;  implacable  animosities,  deadly 
jealousies;  enthusiastic  gratitude  sud- 
denly converted  into  execrable  in- 
gratitude ;  court  favour  now  blazing 
in  its  zenith,  then  suddenly  and  dis- 
astrously eclipsed;  stem  fortitude, 
magnificent  heroism  amidst  exquisite 
trials  and  tremendous  dangers ;  the 
wasting  anxieties  of  the  stateman's 
cabinet  and  the  warrior's  tent ;  what 
would  one  have  more?  And  yet 
there  is  more,  and  much  more,  to  be 
found  in  these  volumes,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see. 

Mr  Alison's  hero  is  he  who  was 
known  as  ^^the  handsome  English- 
man;" a  title  conferred  upon  him, 
not  by  sighing  ladies  fair,  but  by  a 
man  who  saw  him  in  his  blooming 
youth,  in  his  twenty-second  year— by 
BO  less  a  personage  than  the  great 
wanrior  Turenne,  nnder  whose  aus- 
pices be  began  playing,  ver^  eagerly, 
the  brilliant  game  of  soldienng.  This 
was  in  the  matter  (as  the  lawyers  say) 


The  Life  ^  John  Dvke  of  Mariborough  ;  with  tome  Account  of  hit  Contemporariet, 
and  of  the  War  qf  the  Suceettion.  By  Abchibald  Auson,  LL.D.  Second  edition, 
greatly  enlaiged^  2  vols.  8ro.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons^  Edinburgh  and  liOndon. 
1852. 

*  "  How  much  do  the  eyents  of  real  life  outstrip  all  that  romance  has  figured  or 
would  venture  to  portray  I"  obseryes  Mr  Alison,  (toI.  i.  p.  403,)  in  describing  the 
pious  and  enthusiastic  greeting  given  by  Prince  Eugene  to  his  aged  mother,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  Ids  youth,  haying  been  driyen  into  exile  by  the  haughty  Louis 
XIV.,  on  whom  he  had  since  inflicted  such  crushing  defeats,  and  at  whose  expense 
he  had  become  so  great  a  hero  !  This  interriew  took  place  at  Brussels^  whither 
Eugene  eagerly  repaired,  immediately  after  the  bloody  yictory  of  Oudenarde.  **  The 
fortnight  I  spent  with  her  was  the  hi^f^piest  of  my  life/'  said  her  laurelled  son. 
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of  the  French  against  the  Datch, 
wherein  he  learned  the  art  by  which 
he  afterwards  gave  his  teachers  fear- 
ful evidence  of  the  extent  of  his 
obligation  to  them. — And  he  wa8 
handsome.  Of  that  fact  Mr  Alison 
has  enabled  ns  to  jndge,  by  a  fine 
portrait,  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of 
Marlborough,  when  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  We  cnmot  conoeive  a 
nobler  conntenanoe  than  here  looks 
on  the  reader ;  it  is  the  perfection  of 
manly  beanty.  There  is  a  certain 
serene  fhmkness,  a  dignity,  a  sab- 
.dned  yiyadty  and  power  in  those 
'symmetrical  featnres  which  would 
have  enchanted  Phidias.  The  Eng- 
lishman thinks,  and  his  pnlse  qnickens 
the  whUe,  of  that  countenance,  now 
80  tranquil,  suddenly  inflamed  at  Blen- 
heim, Kamilies,  Ondeoarde,  Lille, 
Malplaqnet;  then  excited  by  the 
anxieties  of  harassing  stateaoMin- 
ship,  and  the  indignities  inflicted  by 
envy,  malerolence,  and  ingratitude ; 
by  and  by  relaxed  with  gifof,  by  the 
loss  oi  an  only  son ;  and  finally  beam- 
ing with  prond  tenderness  npon  a 
beantifal,  gifted,  idolised,  and  iddlsing 
wife— <me  who,  after  his  death,  loftily 
spumed  a  dncal  suitor  fbr  her  widow* 
M  hand,  saying,  ^^  If  you  were  the 
empermr  of  the  world,  I  would  not 
pennit  yon  to  sncceedin  that  heart 
which  has  been  devoted  to  John 
Duke  of  Marlborongh."*  No  man  or 
woman  can  read  these  words  without 
a  swdling  heart,  and  a  belief,  which 
he  would  be  loth  to  have  disturbed, 
that  they  indicated  %  noble  nature. 
What  must  sudi  a  man,  he  will  say, 
have  thought  of  such  a  woman  ?  what 
must  such  a  woman  have  felt  fbr 
such  a  man?  Each  bound  to  the  other, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  lifid, 
in  adamantine  bonds  of  love  and 
admiration!  each,  too,  possessing 
great  qualities,  materially  affwtioff 
•those  of  the  otiier,  as  wdl  for  good 
as  for  eviL  Nor  was  this  renuiriE- 
aUe  man  possessed  of  a  handsome 
countenance  only.  His  person  and 
gesture  were  digmfied,  graceful,  and 
commanding.  He  had  indeed  a 
signal  presence;  he  was  a  perftoct 
master  of  manner,  and  his  address 
was  so  exquisitely  fascinating  as  to 


dissolve  fierce  jealousies  and  animosi- 
ties, lull  suspicion,  and  beguile  the 
subtlest  diplomacy  of  its  arts.  His 
soothing  smile  and  winning  tongue, 
equally  with  his  bright  sword, 
affected  the  destinies  of  empires. 
Before  the  bland,  soft-spoken  com- 
mander, "  grim-visaed  war  "  in  the 
person  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
**  smoothed  his  wrinkled  fhmt,*'  and 
the  rigid  warrior-ting,  at  his  instance, 
bade  adieu  to  the  grand  and  impor- 
tunate suitor  for  his  alliance,  Ix>ni8 
XIV.,  whom  it  was  the  great  mission 
of  Marlborough  to  defeat  and  humble. 
The  consummate  diplomatist  was 
never— no,  not  for  an  instant— thrown 
off  his  guard :  his  watchfulness  knew 
no  relaxation;  and  his  penetration 
into  the  designs  of  the  most  astute 
was  quick  as  profound.  He  was,  in 
fact,  equally  great  in  camp  and  ca- 
binet— bom  fbr  the  conduct  of  affiidrs, 
which  be  regulated  with  a  sort  of 
frigid  masterimees :  a  condition,  how- 
ever, whidi  he  maintained  by  rigorous 
self-command ;  fbr,  as  we  shall  In  due 
time  see,  he  had  powerfhl  feelings  and 
quick  sensibilities.  Lord  Bolingiiroke 
said  of  him,  that  ^^  he  was  the  greats 
est  general  and  greatest  minister  that 
this  country  or  any  other  had  pro- 
duced—the perfoetion  of  senins,  ma- 
tured by  experience."  &  we  may 
presume  to  say  it,  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  raised  up  by  Provi- 
dence as  a  great  instrument,  for  a 
great  exigency  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. It  is  tme  that  Mariborough 
had  his  faults,  and  grave  ones ;  but 
the  genius  of  history  is,  in  such  a 
case,  equallv  outraged  by  an^  attempt 
at  suppression  or  exaggwation.  **ln 
estimi^ng  the  character  of  the  dead,** 
justly  observes  Mr  Aytoun,  in  liis 
able  vhndication  of  the  memory  of 
Claverhouse  against  certain  incautious 
allegations  of  Mr  Macaulay,  ^^  some 
weight  ouf  ht  surely  to  be  given  to  the 
opinion  of  contemporaries;**  and  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Mariboronffh*s  most 
eminent  military  rivals  ana  political 
opponents,  the  celebrated  Eari  of 
Peterborough,  said  of  him,  in  a  noble 
spirit,  ^^  He  was  so  great  a  man,  (hat 
I  have  JbrgoUen  hit  fauUs,"*^  But 
can  History?  No :  she  abdicates  her 


*  Ausoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  820. 

t  Mr  Alifon  seems  to  attribnte  this  speeeh,or  a  similar  one,  to  Ltrd  Boliiigbrok». 
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faociioiis,  VBlefls  she  records  troth- 
Aillj,  fOT  the  guidance  of  mankind, 
both  the  &Qlts  and  the  excellencies  of 
the  great  characters  whom  she  has 
undertaken  to  ddineate.  Without 
Bcmpnloos  fiddltj  here,  histoiy  may 
degenerate  into  a  libel,  and  a  lie— a 
lie  of  unspeakable  baseness,  for  it  is 
regarding  the  dead,  who  cannot  bnrst 
indignant  from  the  tomb  in  which 
thej  were  laid  with  honour,  it  may 
hare  been  amidst  the  tears  and  sighs 
of  a  prond  and  bereayed  nation ; — a 
lie  of  nnqpeakable  wickedness,  for  it 
is  designed  to  live,  and,  living,  to  lie 
to  all  fiitnre  ages,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  p^  which  writes  it. 
These  are  troths  to  which  the  heart 
of  mankind  instantly  responds ;  and 
we  eaanciate  them  here,  only  by  way 
of  making  eonimual  Mm^  to  adopt 
the  now  exploded  phraseology  of 
English  law,  npon  the  attention  of  all 
bic^raphers  and  historians.  Not  that 
we  think  this  to  have  been  rendered 
neoeasary  by  any  recent  and  glaring 
eases — ^for  we  know  of  none  whatever 
among  English  men  of  letters,  in  the 
departments  just  referred  to,  in  which 
we  have  detected  an^  uUeniian  to 
slander  the  dead,  or  misrepresent  the 
living.  We  indignantly  repndiate  the 
bare  possibility ;  and  only  desire  to 
impress  the  necessity  of  a  cantion  all 
bat  excessive,  in  making  derogatory 
impntations  upon  the  dead,  throogh 
pladng  too  great  a  rdianoe  npon  the 
titUa-tattle  of  days  gone  by,  written 
or  spoken ;  npon  the  means  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  those  who  gave 
currency  to  discieditable  mmonrs; 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  contem- 
poraries, often  eager  rivals  outwitted 
m  the  game,  and  distanced  in  the 
race  of  life  and  distinction,  by  him 
whom  they  thereupon  revengefully 
resolve  to  blacken  before  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  We  ccmcur,  in  a  word,  cor- 
dially with  Lord  Mahon  in  saying 
that  which  we  are  bound  to  add  he 
has  uniformly  acted  up  to,  in  his 
candid,  luminous,  and  elegant  His- 
tory:  "Unjustly  to  lower  the  fame 
of  a  political  adversary,  or  unjustly 
to  raise  the  fame  of  an  ancestor — to 
state  any  fact  without  sufficient  au- 
thority, or  draw  any  character  with- 


out thorough  conviction,  implies  not 
merely  literary  failure,  btU  moral 
guiU.''* 

That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is 
one  ei  the  foremost  figures  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Eng^d^s  glory,  in  that 
radiant  quarter  crowded  by  her  war- 
rims  and  statesmen,  is  undeniable ; 
and  so  is  Lord  Bacon,  who  stands 
forth  among  her  philosophers  a  very 
gitLut,  But  would  any  biographer  or 
historian  deal  justly,  who  failed  to 
apprise  us  of  the  real  blot  upon  the 
character  of  each  ?  Surely,  however, 
he  would  not  dwell  upon  that  blot 
with  eagerness  or  exultation  1  but 
point  it  out  in  the  spirit  of  a  benig- 
nant sadness — in  the  reluctant  dis- 
charge of  a  painful  duty — and  that 
only  after  having  deliberately  weighed 
evmything  that  a  judicial  mind  would 
require,  bobre  arriving  at  a  condusion 
so  humiliating  to  huiaanity. 

Four  living  writers— of  high  per- 
sonal character,  of  great  eminence  in 
the  ranks  of  literature,  and  charac- 
terised ahnost  equally  by  painstaking 
industry  in  the  collection  of  materials, 
but  clothing  the  results  of  ^eir  re- 
searches in  Tery  different  styles  of 
composition — have  respectively  placed 
on  record  their  deliberate  estimate  of 
the  moral  and  political  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  These 
writers  are— Mr  Hallam,  Lord  Ma- 
hon, Mr  Macaulay,  and  Mr  Alison. 
Mr  Hallam^s  writings  are  already 
English  classics.  He  is  a  stem, 
straightfbrward,  independent,  learned 
man,  of  great  and  exact  knowledge. 
His  style  is  [mre,  yet  characterised 
chiefly  by  a  kind  of  rugged  vigour. 
Thus  has  A«,  in  his  Constitutional 
History,  dealt  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough :  "  What,  then,  must  we 
tiiink,  if  we  find,  in  the  whole  of  this 
great  man's  political  life,  nothing  but 
ambition  and  rapacity  in  his  motives, 
nothing  but  treachery  and  intrigue  in 
his  means?  In  short,  his  whole  life 
was  such  a  picture  of  meanness  and 
treachery  that  we  must  rate  military 
services  very  high  indeed,  to  preserve 
any  esteem  for  his  memory.**  "  The 
extreme  selfishness  and  treachery 
of  his  character  make  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  had  any  ftirther  view 


*  Hkhry  of  EngUtnd,  fnm  ike  Peace  ef  Utreoki  k>  ikett  of  Aia4a'(^eipdU, 
vol.  i  p*  8. 
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than  to  secure  himself  in  the  event  of 
a  revolntion,  which  he  deemed  pro- 
bable. His  interest,  which  was  al- 
ways his  deity,  did  not  lie  in  that 
direction;  and  his  great  sagacity 
must  have  perceived  it."  These  are 
blighting  words,  and  they  fall  from  a 
writer  of  great  authority,  yet  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  occasionally  labour- 
ing, however  nnconscionsly,  under 
political  bias.  Lord  Mahon,  in  his 
History  of  England^  speaks  with  the 
utmost  temper,  forbearance,  and  un- 
willingness, but  in  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  one  important  act 
of  Marlborough.  He  states  that 
*'  the  extent  of  mfidelity  **  to  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  among  leading 
ministerial  statesmen,  '^  which  has 
more  recently  come  to  light  from  the 
publication  of  original  papers,  is 
truly  appalling.  Above  all,  it  is  with 
shame  and  sorrow  that  I  write  it, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough*s  conduct 
to  the  Stuarts  is,  indeed,  a  foul  blot 
on  his  iHustrious  name."  After  recit- 
iug  facts  which  seem,  unfortunately, 
incontestable,  he  adds,  moamfully, 
^^  What  defence  can  possibly  be 
offered  for  such  conduct  ?  "  Mr  Mac- 
aulay  writes  in  a  spirit  of  deadly  de- 
testation of  Marlborough.  This  gen- 
tleman, it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a 
gifted  disciple  of  the  same  political 
school  as  Mr  Hallam;  and,  without 
desiring  to  convey  erroneous  infer- 
ences and  impressions,  he  seems  to 
us,  nevertheless,  a  glaring  instance  of 
*one-sidedness.  Mr  Macaulay  is  a 
man  of  very  great  ability;  and  his 
history  promises  to  constitute  a 
splendid  addition  to  the  stock  of 
enduring  English  literature.  It  will 
also  have  a  powerful  and  wide- spread 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
over  the  minds  not  only  of  literary 
and  political  students,  but  of  that 
huge  class  who  are  content  to  let 
others  think  for  them ;  for  its  tone  is 
one  very  confident  and  peremptory ; 
the  knowledge  which  it  displays  is 
obviously  as  extensive  as  minute; 
and  he  is  a  consummate  master 
of  English,  and  writes  with  such 
aUuru)|^  brilliance  as  renders  it  neariy 
impossible  to  lay  down  his  volumes 
till  the  perusal  of  them  has  been 
finbhed,  or  to  pause,  as  one  goes 
along,  to  reflect  and  weigh.  Hence  the 
^eat  moral  responsibility  which  such 
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a  writer  incurs ;  and  all  are  interested 
in  warning  him,  as  he  proceeds  with 
his  great  undertaking,  to  throw  him- 
self as  thoroughly  as  he  may  be  able 
into  iXi^judicwLl  character.  We  wish 
that  such  a  writer  had  never  cared  a 
single  straw  for  either  Whig  or  Tory  I 
As  for  his  style,  it  is  one  of  ceaseless 
glitter,  and  lacks  the  simplicity,  re- 
pose^  and  dignity  of  history.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  immortal  composi- 
tion of  Hume!  to  whom  he  stands 
in  perilous  proximity,  absolutely  chal- 
lenging comparison.  Before  parting 
with  this  brilliant  writer,  we  would, 
as  one  of  the  public  which  is  proud 
of  him,  offer  him,  in  the  most  friendlv 
spirit,  an  earnest  hint  that  he  would, 
in  continuing  his  labours,  disengage 
the  true  events  of  hbtory  from  merely 
local  and  temporary  details ;  and  be 
searchingly  on  his  guard  in  dealing 
with  characters  and  principles  which 
run  counter  to  his  own  views  and 
opinions.  Let  us  now  see  in  what 
terms  ^Ir  Macaulay  has  ventured  to 
speak  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  figured  in  our  history.  He 
says  that  Marlborough  was  a  man 
"  not  less  distinguished  by  avarice 
and  baseness  than  by  capacity  and 
energy — as  one  whose  renown  was 
strangely  made  up  of  infamy  and 
glory ;  thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  levy- 
ing ample  contributions  on  ladies 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal 
lovers."  A  "  letter  written  with  a 
certain  elevation,  was  a  sure  mark 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  base- 
ness." Another  is  written  "  with  that 
decorum  which  he  never  failed  to 
preseiTC  in  the  midst  of  guilt  and 
dishonour."  And  finally,  he  already 
thus  stands  before  posterity  in  the 
pages  of  Mr  Macaulay  :— 

^  So  inconsistent  is  human  nature,  that 
there  are  tender  spots  eyen  in  seared  eon- 
sciences.  And  thus  this  man,  [!]  who 
had  owed  his  rise  in  life  to  his  sister's 
shame,  who  had  been  kept  by  the  most 

{>rofbse,  imperious,  and  shameless  of  har- 
ots,  and  whose  public  life,  to  those  who 
can  look  steadily  through  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  genius  and  glory,  will  appear  a 
prodigy  of  turpitude,  believed  implicitly 
in  the  religion  which  he  had  learned  [  !J  as 
a  boy,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  for- 
mally abjuring  it.  A  terrible  alternative 
was  before  him.  The  earthly  evil  which 
he  most  dreaded  was  poverty.    The  one 
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dime  from  which  his  heart  recoiled  wis 
^wstocy.  And  if  the  designs  of  the  Coart 
sacceeded,  he  conld  not  doubt  that,  be- 
tween poTerty  and  apostacy,  he  must 
loon  make  his  choice.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  cross  those  designs;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  there  was  no  gnilt 
and  no  disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready 
to  incur,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  parting  either  with  his  places 
or  with  hia  religion."  * 

Sach  was  Marlborough,  according 
to  Mr  Macanlaj ;  and  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  he  has  yet  to  deal  with 
thirty-four  years*  public  life  of  this 
lllnstrions  personage,  whom  he  may 
at  this  moment  be  painting  in,  if  pos- 
sible, still  darker  colours  than  the 
above,  we  may  feel  excused  in  feeling 
anxietj,  not  only  on  patriotic  grounds, 
but  on  Mr  Macaulay*s  own  account. 

The  last  of  our  four  living  writers 
dealing  with  Marlborough  is  Mr  Alison 
— a  gentleman  who  has  conferred 
world-wide  service,  and  earned  an 
endnring  celebrity  in  English  letters, 
by  the  fidelity  and  power  with  which 
he  has  recorded  the  mightiest  series  of 
«vents  which  the  world  has  hitherto 
seen,  and  enforced  their  true  teaching. 
That  his  History  of  Europe  is  not  open 
to  critldsm,  it  were  childishness  to 
deny ;  but  the  macula  totally  disap- 
pear when  set  against  his  uniform  and 
even  fastidious  fidelity,  his  prodigious 
industry,  his  dispassionate  candour  in 
dealing  with  men  and  events,  his  huge 
accumulation  of  important,  instruc- 
tive, and  deeply-interesting  facts — 
which,  but  for  him,  might  have  been 
irrecoverably  scattered  abroad— and 
his  vivid  and  picturesque  eloquence. 
F«w  must  they  be  of  his  readers  who 
have  not  hung  breathless  over  his 
battle -scenes  on  flood  and  field  -,  bear- 
ing again  the  awful  roar  of  the  cannon- 
ade, the  deadly  rattle  of  musketry, 
the  thundering  charge  of  cavalry,  the 
steady  tramp  of  vast  columns  of  in- 
fiintry;  beholding  the  glistening  of 
sabre  and  bayonet,  and  all  the  bloody 
scene,  now  fearfully  visible,  and  then, 
again,  as  fearfully  invisible,  for  a  while, 
amid  the  sulphurous  smoke  I  Again, 
Mr  Alison  always  p/ace«  his  attentive 
reader  well,  before  entering  into  the 
Imttle  or  siege ;  giving  him  an  admir- 
able idea  of  localities,  without  a  know- 


ledge of  which  his  picture  would  be- 
come like  the  cloudy  but  glistening 
confusion  of  the  later  productions  of 
Turner.  All  this,  however,  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  moral  and  political 
aspect  of  those  turbulent  times  and 
multitudinous  transactions  with  which 
Mr  Alison  had  to  deal— an  aspect 
which  he  keeps  steadily  before  his 
reader's  eye,  and  thus  instructs  while 
delighting  him ;  making  the  past  truly 
and  practically  tributary  to  the  future. 
He  is  ever  watchful  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  affairs,  civU  or  military,  by 
oveimastering  personal  character, 
which,  with  its  workings,  he  develops 
patiently  and  distinctly :  and  so  with 
combinations  of  men  and  parties  ; 
with  systems  of  policy  abruptly 
changed,  or  subtilely  varied  to  suit 
purposes,  and  gain  objects,  not  at  first 
sight  visible  or  easily  suspected. 
Either  by  natural  constitution  or  from 
long  habit,  there  may  be  observed  in 
Mr  Alison  a  disposition  to  take  large 
views  of  human  affairs — to  deal  with 
mankind  and  their  transactions  la 
masses,  and  on  a  grand  scale — a  ten- 
dency this,  which,  if  accompanied  by 
accurate  thinking,  and  due  attention 
to  details,  proportionably  indicates 
the  highest  order  of  historical  genius. 
But  we  must  repeat  the  remark,  and 
with  it  close  these  general  obser- 
vations, that  Mr  Alison's  capital 
qualification  as  an  author,  especially 
a  biographical  and  historical  author, 
appears  to  us  to  be  his  unvarying 
love  of  truth,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  other  objects  which  can 
be  contemplated  by  an  author  are 
absolutely  as  nothing. 

It  was  with  no  little  interest  that 
we  saw  the  announcement  of  Mr 
Alison's  being  engaged  upon  an  elabo- 
rate Life  of  Marlborough,  who  would 
now  be  depicted  by  the  same  brilliant 
and  faithful  pencil  which  has  deli- 
neated Wellington.  These  are  two  of 
the  names  which  glitter  brightest  in 
the  rolls  of  fame,  and  Mr  Alison  is 
able  thoroughly  to  appredate  each. 
Let  us  ask,  in  passing,  what  if  these 
two  heroes  had  changed  times  and 
places  ?  ISach  was  thrown  on  troubled 
and  terrible  times;  each  possessed 
great  intellect,  and  resplendent  mili- 
tary genius.     Would   Marlborough 
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have  played  Wellington's,  or  he  Marl- 
borough's part,  on  tiie  scene  of  moral 
and  political  action  ?  As  far  as  the 
iiiostrioos  living  hero  is  concerned, 
the  question  admits  of  an  instant 
answer. 

We  have  now,  however,  the  cha- 
racter of  Marlborough  fairly  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Mr  Alison,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  truth  and 
honour.  Will  he  concur  with  Mr 
Hallam  and  Mr  Macaulay  ?  If  he  do, 
Marlborough  must,  we  suppose,  be 
henceforth  regarded  as  a  sort  of  splen- 
did fiend — revelling  in  his  defiance 
of  the  precepts  of  honour,  morality, 
and  religion;  prostituting  transcen- 
dent poweiB  for  the  basest  purposes, 
and  exhibiting  the  vices  of  our  nature 
in  colossal  proportions.  ~  Can  Mr 
Alison  vindicate  his  hero  against  the 
sorrowful  censures  of  his  noble  brother 
historian  ?  No :  he  does  not  attempt 
it  On  the  contrary,  he  is  even  more 
emphatic  in  denouncing  the  faith- 
lessness of  Marlborough  than  Lord 
Mahon,  placing  his  treachery  to 
James  IL,  "  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,"  even  deeper  in  mfamy  than 
that  of  Marshal  Ney.  *' And  yet," 
says  he,  ^^such  is  often  the  in- 
equality of  crimes  and  punishments 
in  this  world,  that  Churchill  was 
raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  by 
the  very  treachery  which  consigned 
Ney,  with  justice,  so  far  as  his  con- 
duct is  concerned,  to  an  ignominious 
death.  History  iforgets  its  first  and 
noblest  duty  when  it  fails,  by  its  dis- 
tribution of  praise  and  blame,  to 
counterbalance,  as  far  as  its  verdict 
can,  this  inequality,  which,  for 
table,  but  doubtless 
Providence  has 
transicut  scene.  01 
scrutinise 
This 


the  importance  of  the  subject — ^for  it 
is  of  importance,  and  great  import- 
ance too,  and  Mr  Alison's  is  a  very 
timely  biography,  as  we  shall  soon 
show — to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  volumes  as  will, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  induce  our 
readers  to  become  his. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  we  re- 
gard Mr  Alison's  new  work  as  spe« 
daily  well-timed;  and  we  believe  that 
our  readers  will,  without  difficulty, 
concur  in  these  reasons,  first,  afiiU^ 
fairy  wi^  papular  biography,  personal, 
political,  and  military,  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  has  recently 
become  a  matter  of  mere  justice,  be- 
cause of  the  blighting  disparagement 
of  his  conduct  and  character  which 
Mr  Macaulay  has  so  recently  exhibit- 
ed in  his  widely-circulated  volumes, 
and  is  doubtless  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged, totis  mribuiy  in  enhancing. 
Secondly,  because  a  great  store  of  in- 
valuable materials  for  such  a  biogra- 
phy is  in  existence,  the  principal  por- 
tion having  only  recently  beoome  so, 
continuing,  however,  in  a  state  which 
renders  the  whole  but  a  sealed  book  to 
the  public  at  Urge.  Thirdly,  Mr  Alison 
is  peculiarly  qualified  to  deal  with 
this  state  of  things,  by  bis  unbiassed 
faithfhkiess,  and  the  multifarious  qua- 
lifications which  he  has  acquired  in 
the  preparation  of  his  magnum  opusj 
the  Bistort/  of  Europe  dunng  the 
French  Revolution,  Lastly,  because 
of  the  course  of  public  events,  now 
dailv  bocoming  the  source  of  greater 
to  those  who  look  beneath 
e,  and  would  apply  efl^c- 
I  '  oxriprience  of  the  past,  in 
rnhend  our  present  posi- 
le  against  our  dark  and 
es  it  may  well  appear — 
vfiire.     Let  us  recur  for  a 

Sthe  second  of  these  rea- 
er  to  give  the  reader  a 
'  his  obligations  to  Mr  All- 
may  be  said  to  have  sunk 
lu   tive  mines.      First,   the 
't(jh  Despatches y  which  had 
•d  in  an  unaccountable  man- 
;he  month  of  October  1842, 
y  were  accidentally  disco- 
•  ler  a  mass  of  old  military 
iind  i  r  -te  paper,  by 
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ami  Dike  of  Marlborough.  Ib  the 
Imnber-room  of  a  house  for  a  long 
aeries  of  jeara  used  as  the  steward's  ro- 
eideace,  there  lay,  (me  upon  aaother, 
three  large  boxes ;  and  it  was  ia  the 
vadermost  one  that  Mr  Whate^  made  ' 
the  fortoaafte  diseoveiy,  with  whidi 
his  name  will  ever  be  deservedljr 
anociated,  of  ei^rteen  iblk)  books, 
beud  IB  ▼^am—- ineetimable  docn- 
meals  1  **  being,*'  says  that  gentle- 
aiaa,  ^maBOs^ipt  copiea  of  des- 
Mtchea  and  letters  of  J<^  Poke  of 
Mariborongh»  in  English^  French, 
and  some  few  in  Latin,'*— extending 
over  the  req»leadent  decenmium  from 
1702-1712.  These  had  been,  to  that 
momttit,  totaUy  unknown  to  any  one 
liYiag;  and,  what  is  exceedingly  sin- 
golar,  had  also  escaped  the  watchfhl 
and  ttixioos  eye  of  Archdeaeon  Coxe» 
the  aatlK^  <^  the  oompendkms,  elabo- 
rate, and  aatheatic  ^^  Life  **  of  the  great 
Poke.  These  predons  docaments 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  emi- 
nent aad  accomplished  military  antho* 
ffity,  the  late  Sir  George  Murray, 
who  pablished  at  intervals,  beginning 
in  1846,  a  selection  firom  the  Des- 
jMmdUf,  in  ive  large  octavo  rdnmes, 
most  ably  edited,  with  copious  his- 
torical and  military  notes.  As  Mr 
Alison  has  remarked.  Sir  €reorge*s 
Murlbovough  Detpaiehet  constitnte  a 
work  of  inestimable  importance  to 
the  historian,  and  also  to  the  mili- 
tary reader;  bat  they  will  rarely,  if 
erer,  be  opened  by  the  general  reader. 
We  oarselvea  have  tamed  firom  its 
pages,  more  than  once,  hopelessly, 
with  yet  a  feeling  that  they  con- 
tained matter  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  a  competent  and  deter- 
mined military  or  historical  reader. 
This  is  Mr  Alison's  first  and  richest 
mine,  sunk  in  his  own  coantry.  In 
qaest  of  another  he  crosses  the  Chan- 
nel, and  there  encoonters  the  Milkary 
Life  of  MarWonrnghy  in  three  volames, 
written  in  France  in  1807,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  mighty  admirer.  Napo- 
leon:* *'  towards  the  composition  of 
which,"  says  Sir  George  Murray, 
*^  every  fadlity  of  information  was 


afforded  which  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror could  command."  This  Mr 
Alison  pronounces  ^^  the  best  military 
narrative  of  the  Duke's  euloits  which 
has  yet  appeared."  But  Mr  Alison  is 
indebted  to  Fhmce  for  another  grand 
source  of  authentic  information  on 
"  the  Continental  side  of  the  great  wars 
waged  by  Marlborough"  —  Grcneral 
Feht'9  Collection  oi  original  Memcnrs 
and  Despatdies,  published  in  nine 
quarto  volumes,  and  entitled,  ^^  ifl- 
faoftret  MUUaire  B^atifa  h  la  Smee€a- 
skm  dEspagne,^^  Again,  we  have 
the  Dutch  account  of  this  ever^mano- 
rable  war,  pablished  at  the  Hague  in 
1721— the  '^ magnificent  work"  of 
Eouuei^  in  three  volames  folio.  And 
yet  again,  Kau»i$r''$  ^^  admirable 
summary  of  great  battles,  collected 
from  the  best  anthoritiea,  and  an- 
nexed to  his  splendid  alHtary  Atlas." 
To  these  must  be  added.  Archdeacon 
Coxe's  Lift^  in  three  VQlumes  quarto 
— (« the  most  authentic  and  valuaUe 
which  exists,"  founded  «a  a  close 
examination  of  all  the  correspon- 
dence known  to  be  in  existence  at 
the  time;  but  liable  to  a  serious 
drawback— -that  '^  it  is  long  and  ex- 
pensive, and  too  full  of  long  doca- 
ments, and  letters,  im  the  text''  What 
are  all  these  woiks,  exclaims  the  em- 
barrassed ffenoral  reader,  to  sm^— 
having  neither  time,  nor  inclination, 
nor  means  for  mastering  them  ?  You 
mi^ht  as  well  place  a  man  seeking  for 
a  richly -chased  golden  goUet  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  Califomian  or  Australian 
gold-fields,  and  point  him  with  exul- 
tation to  piles  of  sacks  filled  with  the 
auriferous  dust  I  Now  Mr  Alison  has, 
in  the  two  moderate-sized  volumes 
before  us,  presented  the  impatient 
applicant  with  his  desired  goblet,  and 
entitled  himself  thereby  to  due  grati- 
tude. He  is  scrupulous  in  owning  his 
obligations,  and  also  in  enabling  his 
reacter  at  once,  if  disposed,  to  verify 
facts,  and  extend  his  inquhies,  by 
placing  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph, 
as  in  his  History  of  Europe^  the  au- 
thorities on  which  that  paragraph  is 
founded.    To  these  are  added  a  very 


*  **  Napoleon  hammed  the  well-known  air,  Mcdbrook  t*en  va4'en  guerrt^  when  he 
crossed  the  Niemen  to  commence  the  Rossian  campaign.  The  French  nnrses  used  to 
frighten  their  children  with  stories  of  MaHhrooh! — as  the  Orientals,  when  their 
hones  start,  «ay  they  see  the  diadow  of  Richard  Ccenr-de-Lion  crossing  their  path." 
— Pr^.,  iv.  V. 
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carefully- prepared  map  of  France  and 
the  NeUi^ands,  **  so  arranged  as  to 
Bbow  the  positions  of  every  place,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  text ;'"  and 
plans  of  the  battles,  accurately  re- 
doced  fh>m  the  great  German  work 
ofKansler,  ^^  so  well  known  from  the 
splendonr  of  its  finishing,  and  the 
accuracy  of  its  details.^  To  all  this 
we  4iaye  yet  to  add,  that  Mr  Alison 
appears  also  to  hare  consulted  every 
other  work  hitherto  published,  having 
reference  to  the  peraonal  or  military 
life  of  his  hero,  and  to  be  familiarly 
acquainted  wiUi  everything  of  im- 
portance that  has  appeared,  either 
contemporaneously  or  subsequently, 
concerning  the  part  which  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  took,  or  is  supposed 
to  have  taken,  in  the  momentoas 
politics  of  the  day. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  of  being 
thus  particular,  out  of  justice  to  Mr 
Alison ;  for  without  this  detafl,  neither 
the  value  nor  the  extent  of  hb  labours 
could  have  been  appredated  by  the 
reader ;  who,  if  he  share  our  fkte,  will 
be  carried  evenly  and  rapidly  along, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these 
two  eloquent  volumes,  cJiarmed  with 
the  resolt,  but  never  adverting  to  the 
laborious  and  praiseworthy  proceu. 
And  we  repeat  that  all  this  is  tho- 
roughly toul^— as  a  matter  of  even 
justice  to  the  sedulously- sUmdered 
illustrious  dead,  in  this  respect  shar- 
ing the  fkte  of  a  prophet  who  is 
not  without  honour,  $ave  m  his  awn 
country^  (for  abroad,  Marlborough's 
memory  is  radiant  with  imperishable 
glory,)  and  also  because,  as  we  have 
intimated,  there  is  a  portentous  re- 
semblance between  Marlborough's 
time  and  our  own.  He  was  the  great 
champion  of  Protestantism,  in  its 
tremeudons  encounter  wiUi  Popery, 
of  which  I/)uis  XIV.  was  the  worthy 
and  formidable  exponent  ^^  The 
siege  of  Lille,"  says  Mr  Alison,  at  the 
close  of  his  first  volume,  *^  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  glorious  of  which 
there  is  anv  mention  in  history,  like 
those  of  Troy  and  Carthage  in  an- 
fttint,  and  MalU  and  Jerusalem  in 
modern  times,  was  not  merely  the 
tbftfttre  of  contest  between  rival 
ti'mpcfi,  but  of  struggle  between  con- 
iMMiltdtf  prtndples  and  rival  faiths. 
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The  great  contest  between  the  Bomlsir 
Church  and  the  Reformation  ulti- 
mately issued,  as  all  such  schisms  is 
belief  must  issue,  in  a  terrible  war. 
Louis  was  the  head  of  the  ancient, 
Marlborough  the  champion  of  the 
new,  faith.  The  drcnmstance  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  was  but  an  acci- 
dent, which  brought  into  the  field 
forces  on  either  side,  previously  ar- 
ranged under  these  opposite  banners. 
It  was  the  great  division  of  men's 
minds  which  drew  them  forth,  in^ 
such  strength,  into  the  field  of  war."* 
Now  let  any  thinkmg  person  of  1852 
survey  the  existing  attitudes  of  these 
fiearful  and  implacable  belligerents,  as 
exhitnted  in  tneir  relations,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  certain  recently-developed  po- 
litical conditions,  which  they  are  ra- 
pidly moulding,  and  arranging  with  a 
Tiew  to  action  on  a  scale  such  as  the 
worid  has  perhaps  neyer  witnessed; 
and  the  '^  boldest  may  hold  his  breath 
for  a  time."  He  will  at  length,  pro- 
bably, ask,  not  without  anxiety — 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  our  Mari- 
borough  by  and  by?  and  perhaps 
he  may  add,  with  an  indignant  sigh, 
We  would  not  treat  him  as  our 
fiithers  treated  iheirsi 

The  romance  of  the  Zife  of  MarU 
hortmgh  begins  with  the  very  begin- 
ning of  that  lifle.  He  bursts  upon  us 
a  beautiful  boy,  fascinating  every- 
body by  his  charming  manners— the 
little  heir  to  the  all  but  ruined  for- 
tunes of  an  ancient  and  k^yal  fiimfly, 
which,  on  the  father's  side,  had  come 
in  with  the  Conqueror,  while  in  his 
mother^  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the 
illustrious  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He 
had  an  only  sister,  who,  a  victim  to 
the  licentionsness  of  the  times,  be- 
came mistress  of  the  future  James  H., 
the  great  patron  of  her  brother,  and 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son:  who,  as 
Duke  of  Berwick,  was  destined,  al- 
most single-handed,  to  uphold  Uie 
tottering  throne  of  Louis  XIV. 
against  the  terrible  sword  of  her 
brother  t  That  son,  commanding 
the  forces  of  France  and  Spain  during 
the  War  of  the  Succession,  almost 
counterbalanced,  by  his  military 
genius,  his  uncle's  victories  in  Ger- 
many and  Flanders!    Lord  Boling- 
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broke  said  of  the  nephew,  that  *'  he 
was  the  best  great  man  that  ever 
existed" — and  of  the  uncle,  that  "  he 
was  the  perfection  of  genios,  matured 
tij  experience — the  greatest  general 
and  greatest  minister  that  onr  conn- 
try,  or  any  other,  has  produced." 
These  two  great  personages  were  sig- 
nalised by  the  same  grand  qualities 
of  militaiy  genius,  of  humanity  in 
war,  of  yirtuous  conduct  in  private 
life:  would,  however,  we  could  say 
that  the  elder  hero  had  no  bar  sin- 
ister on  his  moral,  as  the  younger 
had  on  his  heraldic,  *scntcheon  I  For- 
getting, however,  for  a  moment,  that 
solitary  blot — ^would  we  could  forget 
it  for  ever! — ^let  us  concur  with  Mr 
Alison  in  noting  so  singular  and  inte- 
resting a  coincidence,  that  ^^  England 
has  equal  cause  to  be  proud  of  her 
victories,  and  her  defeats,  in  that  war- 
fare ;  for  they  both  were  owing  to  the 
military  genius  of  the  same  family, 
and  that,  one  of  her  own.^^*  There 
was  a  difference  of  twenty  years  be- 
tween them ;  and  it  is  again  singular, 
that  each,  at  the  same  early  age, 
fifteen,  showed  a  sudden  irrepressible 
ardour  for  arms,  impelling  them,  at 
the  same  age,  to  quit  the  seductive 
splendour  of  the  conrt  of  Charles  IT. 
for  foreign  service— the  tincle,  aa  a 
volunteer  in  the  expedition  to  Tan- 
giers,  against  theMooi-s;  the  nephew, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  against  the 
Turks,  under  Charles,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, in  Hungary.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  extraordinary  fact,  already  ad- 
verted to,  that,  while  the  uncle  all 
l-nt  subverted  the  throne  of  France 
5  Flemish  campaigns,  and,  but 
^^^^  jfamous  domestic  faction,  would 

^^^K  done  *^'   his  nephew,  single- 

^^^B  '-^dfiiji        :d  that  of  Spain  for 

^^^H  i  urbon  I     If  this  be 

^^^B  J  is  romance  of  real- 

^^^^  ^^H  le  profoundly  sug- 

r 
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itive  to   a   contemplative   mind, 
e  have  spoken  of  a  splendid  />e- 


cenniwn  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns-^that  from  1702  to  1712. 
But  what  a  preceding  Qumguennium 
—that  from  1672  to  1677— have  we 
here,  for  a  moment,  before  us !  The 
*^  handsome  young  Englishman  '^ — an 
idol  among  the  profligate  beauties  of 
the  court  of  Charles  II.— had  made 
at  length  a  conquest  of  his  celebrated 
and  favourite  mistress,  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine,  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  To  remove  so  danger- 
ous a  rival  in  her  fickle  affections,t 
Charles  gave  him  a  company  in  the 
Guards,  and  then  sent  him  to  the 
Continent— prohpudor/ — to  cad  Louis 
XIV.  in  subduing  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. There  he  sedulously  learnt 
the  art  of  war  under  Louis's  consum- 
mate generals,  Turenne,  Cond^,  and 
Yauban :  thus  acquiring,  under  Louis's 
own  auspices,  that  masterly  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  war,  which 
was  destined  to  be  wielded  so  soon 
afterwards,  with  triumphant  and  de- 
structive energy,  against  himself! 
How  little  was  such  a  contingency 
dreamed  of,  when  Louis  XIV.  pub- 
licly, at  the  head  of  his  army,  thanked 
the  handsome  young  hero  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  afterwards  prevailed  on  his 
brother  sovereign,  Charles,  to  promote 
him  to  high  command  !  And  here  is 
suggested  the  first  of  several  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive  parallels 
to  be  found  in  this  work,  between 
our  own  incomparable  Wellington, 
and  his  illustrious  predecessor:  that 
Wellington  went  through  the  same 
practical  course  of  study,  but  in  in- 
verse order— his  first  campaign  being 
against  the  French,  in  Flanders, 
and  his  next  against  the  bastions  of 
Tippoo,  and  the  M  ah  rat  t  a  horse,  in 
Hindostan.  Shortly  after  his  return 
occurred  that  event  which  is  of  great 


that  Charles  II.  would  have  surprised  him,  on  one  occasion, 
;he  Countess ;  but,  to  save  her  credit  with  the  King,  he  leaped 
r  at  the  risk  of  his  life  j  in  return  for  which  she  presented 
With  reference  to  this  latter  part  of  the  business  may  be 
etween  two  of  Marlborough*s  biographers.  Archdeacon  Coxe 
I  to  explain  this  splendid  present  of  £5000,  on  the  ground  of 
fome  way  dutantly  related  to  the  Duchess  !  **  If  the  reverend 
Mr  Alison— with  a  quaint  approach  to  sarcasm  very  rare  with 
well  acquainted  with  w(mcn  as  he  was  with  kh  hoohi,  he  would 
mutiful  ladies  do  not,  in  general,  bestow  £5000  on  distant  cousins, 
on  faro u rite  lovers  !  " 
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importanoe  in  the  lives  of  all  men 
to  whom  it  hs4>pens — ^marriage ;  but 
which  to  the  young  soldier  was 
pregnant,  for  both  good  and  evil, 
with  immense  influence  upon  the 
whole  of  his  future  career,  and  also 
upon  his  personal  character.  He 
married  the  beautifiil  lady  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Princess  Anne — Miss 
Sarah  Jennings,  of  spotless  purity  of 
character,  and  like  himself,  o£  an  an- 
cient and  ruined  Royalist  fiunily.  He 
was  then  in  his  twenty-eighth,  she  in 
her  ei^teenth  year :  and,  to  antid- 
pate  for  a  moment,  after  a  fond  union 
of  forty-four  years^  duration,  he  died 
in  his  seventy-second  year;  she, 
twenty-two  years  afterwards,  in  her 
eighty-fourth  1  Want  of  fortune  for 
some  time  delayed  their  union,  which, 
however,  an  enthusiastic  declaration 
of  his  passion  at  length  accelerated. 
She  married,  in  the  young  and  already 
celebrated  general,  a  man  of  not  only 
transcendent  capacity,  but  gentle  and 
generous  feeling,  and  a  magnanimity 
which  displaced  itself  on  a  thousand 
trying  occasions.  Their  hearts  were 
passionately  true  to  each  other, 
through  every  moment  of  their  pro- 
tracted union.  Her  fair  fame  was 
never,  even  in  those  days  of  impu- 
nity, tarnished  by  the  momentary 
breath  of  slander.  She  possessed  great 
talents,  but  was  also  of  a  haughty 
ambitious  temper,  bent  upon  aggran- 
disement, and  grievously  avaricious ; 
and  to  the  ascendency  over  her 
husband,  which  she  maintained  un- 
abated from  first  to  last,  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  the  development  of  those 
features  in  his  character  which  have 
excited  the  grief  of  honourable  pos- 
terity, and  afforded  scope  for  the 
foulest  misrepresentations  of  liis  con- 
duct and  motives  to  con 


imputation  made  by  Mr  Macaulay, 
though  it  may  justify  a  suspicion  of 
the  sort  of  motives  which  she  might 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  urging  on 
her  confiding  husband: — ^^  It  were 
evident  to  all  the  world  that,  as  things 
were  carried  on  by  Emg  James  11., 
everybody,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
mimed  who  would  not  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  This  consideration  made  me 
very  well  pleased  at  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  undertaking  to  rescue  me 
from  such  slavery.*'  * 

That  Marlborough  should  be  in 
high  favour  with  William  III.  may 
be  easilv  conceived ;  for  he  not  only 
essentidjy  facilitated  the  enterprise 
of  William,  but  actively  supported 
him  in  all  those  critical  measures 
necessary  to  consolidate  his  power 
and  strengthen  his  novel  and  splendid 
position.  He  aequitted  himself  so 
admirably  in  the  Netheriands  in 
1689,  in  Ireland  in  1690,  and  again 
in  Flanders  in  1691,  where  he  served 
under  William  himself,  that  he  was 
on  the  way  to  almost  unbounded 
power  with  William.  But  behold  I 
to  the  consternation  of  the  whole 
country,  almost  immediately  after  his 
return  with  William,  early  in  1693, 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason^  in  having  entered  into  an 
association  for  bringing  about  the  re- 
storation of  James  II.  I  As  the  charge, 
however,  could  not  be  legally  sub- 
stantiated— and  was  indeed  proved 
to  have  been  supported  bv  fabricated 
evidence  t — '  d,  but  not 

restored  for  :<  lime  to  his 

former    pogi?  .<-•    being  good 

reasq^jl^^l^^^^  at  aU  events, 
<i'i.    corre- 
■imily, 
xon  la- 


ana  succeeOing  traUuoen^^^^^^^^H 
the  virus  of  political  hoiiH^^^^^^^^^I 

^^^^^^^^■■^■P  these 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  concur 
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^^^^^^^^■(ark%  that, 
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to  the  jonng  Duke  of  Gkmeester, 
WiHiam'8  nephew,  and  heir-presomp- 
tiye  to  ihe  throne  \ — eajing,  on  appris- 
ing him  of  the  appointment,  '*Mt 
lora,  make  my  n/ephew  to  ruaMt 
yowru^^  and  he  will  be  everything 
whidileandeeirel**  WhenWilHam*8 
stern  and  guarded  character  is  borne 
in  mind,  th&  transaction  beoomes  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable.  Mailborongfa 
eontinai^  ever  after  to  rise  liigber 
and  higher  in  the  confidence  of  his 
soTerdgn,  who  thrice  named  him  one 
of  the  Lords  Jisticiars,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  this  oonn- 
try  was  intmsted,  during  William's 
absence  in  Holland;  and  also  ap- 
pointed him,  in  1701,  ambassad<^- 
extraordinary  at  the  Hague,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  t^  AUied 
forces  in  Flanders.  This  donliAe 
appointmoit,  observes  Mr  Alison,  in 
effect  invested  Marlboron^  wilh  the 
entire  direction  of  affairs  civil  and 
military,  so  £ur  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, on  the  Contment.  And  even 
jet  further,  previously  to  his  unex- 
pected death  shcnrtly  afterwards,  Wil- 
liam enjoined  on  his  successor,  the 
Princess  Anne,  that  she  should  in- 
trust Marlborough  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  affurs  of  the  king- 
•dom^  both  civil  and  military !  Three 
days  after  her  accession,  accordingly, 
she  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Gartar, 
Ci^tain-general  of  the  English  ftwces 
at  home  and  abroad.  Master-general 
ef  the  Ordnance,  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Hague;  Lady  Mari- 
berougfa.  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and 
Banger  of  Windsor  Fcnrest ;  and  her 
two  daughters  Ladies  of  the  Bed- 
duimber.  He  instantly  went  over  to 
the  Netherlands  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  Allied  army,  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  then  lying  before  Nime- 
guen,  threatened  by  a  superior  French 
force;  and,  after  displaying  infinite 
skill,  succeeded  in  constructing  that 
fiunons  Alliance  which  was  soon  to 
work  such  wonders  in  Europe.  Here 
commences  the  lustrous  decennium 
of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and,  most 
fortunately,  here  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  commence  the  Despatches  so 
recently  recovered.  Here  he  became 
invested  with  that  unsullied  and  im- 


peridiable  glory,  whidi  daszled  all 
eyes  but  those  of  his  rancorous  and 
inveterate  detractors ;  who  were  pro- 
bably influenced  not  only  by  v^iom- 
ous .  jealousy,  the  canker  of  little 
minds,  \xA  also»  in  no  slight  degree, 
by  his  having  extinguLdied  all  their 
licaid  hopes  of  his  co-operation  in 
restoring  the  discarded  Stuarts. 

From  this  point  Mr  Alison  starts 
brilliantly  on  hu  course  of  chequered 
and  exciting  narrative,  militaiy  and 
political;  revelling  amidst  mairches, 
counter-marches,  feints,  surprises, 
stratagems,  sieges,  battles;  interca- 
lating vivid  dimpses  of  domestic  ten- 
derness, gri^,  and  joy ;  then  the  plots 
and  counttf-plots  of  tortuous  faction 
and  intrigue,  in  the  senate,  in  the 
cabinet,  sid  even  in  the  palace.  And 
with  all  this,  the  interest  ever  centres 
in  one  oljeet — 

^  In  shape  and  geitare  proudly  eminent,** 

John  Duke  of  Marlborough :  not  be- 
cause the  author  ^f^pears  to  wish  it, 
but  because  of  his  faithfulness;  he 
has  almost  unconsciously  exhibited 
his  hero,  equally  whether  off  his 
guard  or  <m  his  guard,  manifesting 
tiie  full  power  and  intensity  of  a 
grand  charactw  impressing  its  will 
upon  men  and  affairs,  irresistibly, 
and  in  defiance  of  agencies  capaUe  of 
annihilating  one  only  a  single  degiee 
inferior  to  the  energy  which  in  Mari- 
borough  mastered  everything,  every- 
body. '*  To  write  the  life  of  Marl- 
bco-ough,**  said  the  late  eloquent  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  of  Cambridge,*  ^^  is  to 
write  the  lustory  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;"  let  us  add  —  and  also,  to 
write  it  in  light.  Mr  Alison  makes  a 
similar  observation  in  the  in^face  to 
his  present  work.  He  mtimates  that 
Marllxnrough  was  so  gr^t  that  his 
Life  runs  into  general  history:  ex- 
actly as  he  who  undertakes  to  write 
the  history  oi  the  French  Bevolution 
will  soon  find  his  narrative  turn  into 
the  biographies  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon,  so  he  who  sets  about  the 
Life  of  Marlborough  will  ere  long 
find  that  he  has  insensibly  become 
engaged  in  a  general  history  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession.  Well,  be  it 
so,  if  only  because  that  war  it  is  of 


*  Leotnres  in  Modem  History,  deliverod  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge^  (Leo- 
tore  xxlii.) 
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infinite  importance  to  baye  better 
known  than  in  fact  it  is. 

If  Mr  Alison*8  object,  in  the  work 
before  ns,  were  to  produce  a  biography^ 
to  delineate  character,  and  so  to 
group  erents  as  to  illustrate  tndividu-' 
oUty—hQ  has  eminently  sncceeded; 
bat  bis  very  success  renders  it  diffi- 
cult for  those  in  our  portion  to  allow 
bim  to  speak  for  himself,  as  copiously 
as  doubtless  he,  and  also  our  readers^ 
WOUI4  wish.  As  he  has  mastered 
his  subject,  so  have  we  mastered  his 
treatment  of  it,  as,  at  least,  we  sup- 
pose ;  and  as  be  took  bis  own  course, 
so  shall  we ;  wishing  that  we  could 
give  our  readers  the  pleasure  which 
his  book  has  afforded  ourselves.  In 
order,  however,  to  attain  that  object, 
they  must  read  the  book  itself;  and 
to  induce  tbem  to  do  so,  we  proceed 
to  indicate  its  leading  characteristics 
in  our  own  words,  using  his  own,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  our  space 
and  our  object. 

To  appreciate  the  mighty  doings  of 
Marlborough,  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  position  in  which  he 
found,  and  the  position  in  which  ho 
left,  the  redoubtable  Louis  XIV.— 
bim  whose  memory  is  for  ever  render- 
ed detestable  by  bis  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  his  bloody  ex- 
terminating persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants. Marlborough  found  him 
the  centre  of  a  galaxy  of  glory  of 
almost  every  description  of.  military, 
political,  and  intellectual  distinction. 
He  was  blazing  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  success :  he  was  making 
France  the  world,  and  installing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  m  a  black 
and  bloody  predommance.  "  Un- 
broken good  fortune,"  says  Mr  Ali- 
son, *^bad  attended  all  bis  enter- 
prises, since  he  had  launched  into  the 
career  of  foreign  aggrandisement." 
But  how  did  Marlborough  leave  bim  ? 
Let  the  dving  monarch  speak  for 
himself,    when  he  felt  death  ap- 


proaching, he  (vdered  his  infimt  heir, 
afterwards  Lonis  XY.,  to  be  brought 
to  his  bedside ;  and  placing  his  lean 
and  withered  hand*  on  the  head  of 
the  chUd,  said  with  a  firm  voice, — 
^*  My  child,  yon  are  about  to  become 
a  great  king;  but  your  happiness 
wiU  depend  on  your  submission  to 
God,  and  on  the  care  which  you  take 
of  your  subjects.  To  attain  that,  yon 
must  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  en- 
gaging in  wars,  which  are  the  ruin  of 
the  people:  do  not  follow  in  that 
respect  the  bad  example  which  I  have 
given  you.  I  have  often  engaged  in 
wars  from  levity,  and  continued  in 
them  from  vanity.  Do  not  imitate 
me,  but  become  a  pacific  prince." 
Thus  he  had  learned,  at  last,  a  great 
lesson  through  the  tremendous  teach- 
ing of  Marlborough !  f 

That  great  man  seems  to  have 
fathomed  the  character  and  the  pur- 
poses of  Louis,  in  all  their  depth  and 
comprehensiveness,  from  the  first, 
with  an  intuitive  sagacity;  and  the 
patient  determination  with  which  he 
carried  out,  under  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  difficulty,  his  own  great 
conceptions,  exhibits  perhaps  the 
grandest  spectacle  that  history  can 
point  to,  in  the  case  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  reader  of  these  volumes 
will  frequently  boil  over  with  indig- 
nation at  the  obstacles  which  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Marlborough, 
by  envy,  faction,  selfishness,  and 
stupidity  interposing,  with  a  fell 
punctuality,  at  almost  every  great 
crisis  during  his  career,  and  bligbtiog 
the  most  splendid  prospects  of  success. 
One  only  a  little  inferior  in  magna- 
nimity to  Marlborough  would  have 
broken  down  on  many  different  occa- 
sions, and  fled  from  the  scene  of 
action  in  disgust  and  despair.  With 
bim,  however,  it  was  not  so;  and 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  keen  sensibility, 
and  has  left  on  record  various  traces 
of  heart-wrung  anguish.    Here  are 


*  ALftoir,  II,  p,  300. 

f  **  £ir«ti  tb«  grtat  WiUtan,'*  Myi  Professor  Smjth,  ^  trained  up  amid  a  life  of 
diifteultfes  and  war,  with  an  Intrepid  heart  and  a  sound  nndersUnding,  was  able 
only  to  stay  the  enterprises  of  Louis';  soccessfully  to  resist,  but  not  to  humble  him. 
It  WM  for  Harlborou|b  to  teaeh  that  unprincipled  monarch  the  danger  of  ambition, 
and  the  instablUtjr  or  human  grandeur ;  it  was  for  Mariborough  to  disturb  biff 
dreams  of  pleaeore  and  of  pride,  by  filling  them  with  spectres  of  terror  and  images 
of  desoUtlon."  The  leeture  ftrom  which  this  is  token  is  well  worthy  of  a  carefbl 
perusal. 
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one  or  two,  among  many  scattered 
over  these  volames: — "The  unrea- 
sonable opposition  I  have  met  with 
has  so  heated  my  blood  that  I  am 
almost  mad.*^ — "I  am,  at  this  mo- 
ment, ten  years  older  than  I  was  four 
days  ago!"— "My  spirits  are  so 
broke,  that  whenever  I  can  get  from 
this  employment,  I  most  live  quietly, 
or  die." — "  My  crosses  make  my  life 
a  burthen  to  meJ'  All  this  while, 
nevertheless,  the  great  warrior-states- 
man was  steadily,  ^et  rapidly,  demol- 
ishing the  vast  fabric  of  French  power 
and  glory,  and  building  up  in  massive 
proportions  that  of  his  own  country. 
*^  More,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other 
man,"  justly  observes  Mr  AUson  at 
the  close  of  his  work,  "  Marlborough 
was  the  architect  of  England's  great- 
ness ;  for  he  at  once  established  on  a 
solid  basis  the  Protestant  succession, 
which  secured  its  religious  freedom, 
and  vanquished  the  formidable  enemy 
which  threatened  its  national  inde- 
pendence. His  mighty  arm  bequeath- 
ed to  his  countiy  the  honour  and 
the  happiness  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— the  happiest  period,  by  the 
admission  of  all  histonans,  which  has 
dawned  upon  the  world  since  that  of 
the  Antonines  in  ancient  story."* 

Let  us  now  take  a  very  hasty  view 
of  his  radiant  career,  remembering 
the  while  that  he  ever  bore  about 
with  him  that  which  hung  like  a 
millstone  round  his  neck — his  inde- 
fensible conduct  towards  James  U., 
the  recollection  of  which  must  have 
galled  and  chafed  the  sensitive  spirit 
of  a  soldier  infinitely  more  than  was 
known  to  any  human  being. 

Mr  Alison  opens  with  a  very  im- 
posing picture  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  when  Marlborough 
commenced  his  campaigns ;  and  abo 
delineates  with  truth  and  force  the 
characters  of  the  leading  actors,  all 
remarkable  personages.  Louis  XIV. 
stands  foremost,  and  is  sketched  with 
freedom  and  power,  f     Then  come 
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James  11.,  William  IIL,  Queen  Anne, 
Charies  XIL,  Prince  Eugene,  and  last 
of  all  Marlborough,  who,  at  the  close 
of  his  first  campaign,  was  regarded, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  "The  Man 
of  Destiny^  raised  up  by  Providence  to 
rescue  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom 
of  France."  t  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances more  critical  and  perilous 
than  those  of  this  country  at  the 
period  in  question.  Not  only  our 
religion,  but  our  independence  as  a 
nation,  and  the  very  existence  of 
social  order,  were  at  stake.  If  one 
may  use  such  an  expression,  the  odds 
were  immensely  against  us — against 
all  who  were  opposed  to  the  giant 
energy  of  Louis  XIV.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  was  to  form  an  alliance 
against  him — and  it  was  undertaken 
by  Marlborough  with  consummate 
ability;  then  to  induce  the  British 
Cabinet  to  take  its  right  place  as 
"  the  very  soul  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance"— in  that,  also,  he  at  length 
succeeded ;  and  then  came  the  trum- 
pet-sound of  war  against  France, 
which  was  forthwith  proclaimed  at 
London,  the  Hague,  and  Vienna. 
Yet  still  a  practical  difficulty  remained 
—one  of  peculiar  delicacy — ^for  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  forces  was  greatly  coveted  by 
several  powerful  candidates.  Marl- 
borough's own  sovereign,  Queen  Anne, 
so  strongly  supported  one  of  them — 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  her  hus- 
band—that she  even  protested  she 
would  not  declare  war  unless  he  was 
appointed.  The  Dutch  government, 
however,  were  resolute  on  behalf  of 
Marlborough,  as  the  only  man  equal 
to  sustain  the  fearful  responsibility; 
and  thus  Marlborough  became  in- 
vested with  the  chief  direction,  both 
civil  and  military,  of  the  forces  of  the 
coalition.  And  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  interminable  anxieties  and 
vexations  which  were  in  store  for  him, 
derived  from  the  jealousies  and  jarring 
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intereets  of  the  vaifooa  states,  tbeir 
ministers  and  generals,  who  were  un- 
der the  goidance  of  Marlborough.  The 
Elan  of  operations  on  the  part  of 
larlborongh  and  Lonis  XIv .  was 
as  follows : — 

**  A  German  army,  under  LooIb,  Mar- 
gnre  of  Baden,  wae  to  be  collected  on 
Uie  Upper  Rhine,  to  threaten  France 
from  the  side  of  Alsace ;  a  second  corps, 
25,000  strong,  composed  of  Prossian 
troops  from  the  Palatinate,  and  Dutch 
nnder  the  Prince  of  Sarbrack,  was  to  nn- 
dertake  tbe  riege  of  Kaiserworth ;  the 
main  army,  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Earl 
of  Athlone,  85,000  strong,  was  deeUned 
to  coTer  the  frontier  of  Hollaad  frem  the 
Rhine  to  the  Mease,  and  at  the  same 
time  cover  the  siege  of  Kaiserworth  ;  a 
fourth  body  of  10,000,  nnder  Cohom,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  was  collected  near 
the  month  of  &e  Soheldt»and  threatened 
the  district  of  Bmgea 

^  The  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
French  were  not  less  rigoroas;  and  from 
the  more  concentrated  position  of  their 
troops,  and  unity  of  aotkm  among  their 
commanders,  they,  in  the  first  instaaee, 
were  enabled  to  bring  a  preponderatfaq^ 
force  into  the  field.  On  the  Lower  Rhine, 
a  force,  nnder  the  Marf  ois  Bedmir  and 
the  Count  de  la  Motte,  were  stationed 
opposite  to  Cohom,  to  protect  the  western 
Netherlands  from  insult ;  Marshal  Tal- 
lard  was  detached  from  the  Upper  Rhine, 
with  13,000  men,  to  interrupt  the  siege 
of  Kaiserworth ;  while  the  main  army, 
nnder  the  command  nominally  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  really  of  Marshal 
Boufllers,  a  Teteran  and  experienced  offl- 
eer,  was  stationed  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  resting  on  the  strong  f^irtresiee 
with  which  that  district  of  Flaaden 
abounded.  Not  only  were  the  Ibroes 
under  his  command  superior  by  a  third 
to  those  that  Athlone  had  at  his  disposal, 
the  latter  being  45,000,  the  former  only 
35,000  strong,  but  they  had  the  immense 
adrantage  of  being  in  possession  of  the 
whole  stronff  places  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  wmoh  were  all  garrisoned  by 
French  or  Spanish  troops,  forming  not 
only  the  best  and  most  secure  possible 
bans  fbr  o0Bnsi?e  operations,  but  an  irca 
defensiire  barrier,  requiring  to  be  cut 
through  in  successire  campaigns,  and  at 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  before  by  any  road  the  ftvontiers 
of  France  could  be  reached."  * 

Sach  as  it  was,  however,  says  Mr 
Alison,  the  barrier  required  to  be  cnt 


through;  and  ^ftuiborongh  resolved 
to  commence  it  with  the  siege  of 
Kaiserworth,  a  plaoe  of  yery  great 
importance.     He  took  it — bnt  at  a 
cost  of  5000  men;  and  then  took 
Venloo,  and  finally  Liege-— all  placet 
of  extreme  importanoe,  and  despe- 
rately defended ;  and  with  these  feata 
he  condnded  the  brief  bnt  brilliant 
campaign  whidi  laid  the  foondation 
^  all  hk  ftitnre  yictories.  It  stripped 
the  Fr«ftdi  of  many  oi  the  chief 
advantages   with   which    they   had 
opened  the  war.     He  had  broken 
throngh  their  line,  so  formidable  for 
ofllensiye  and  defensive  war ;  he  had 
*^  thmst  his  iron  gauntlet,^'  says  Mr 
Alison,   "  into  the  centre  of  their 
resonroes.*'  And  the  entire  merit  was 
his  own,  as  Lord  Athlone,  his  rival 
and  seoond  hi  command,  thns  noUy 
testified:^^  The  snccees  of  the  cam- 
paign is  entirely  owing  to  its  incom- 
parable oommander-in-chief ;  fbr  I, 
the   second  In  command,  was,  oo 
every  occasion,  of  wn  oppotite  opt" 
niM  to  tkai  whkh  ke  adoptedr    His 
snocess  was  like  a  bright  bnrst  of 
Bonshine  over  a  long-tronUed  land! 
Bnt  here  an  inddent  occnrred  which 
might  have  mined  alL    While  drop- 
piii^  down  the  Mense,  on  his  return 
to  England  at  the  condudon  of  the 
campaign,  he  was  podtivdy  taken 
prisoner  by  a  small  French  force, — 
whose  commander,  however,  igno- 
rant of  the  prize  which  was  within 
his  reach,  and  skilfully  mided  by  a 
sagadous   device   of  Mariborou^'s 
servant,  suffered  hhn  to  depart  I  The 
peril  in  which  he  had  been  spread 
consternation  everywhere,   equalled 
only  I7  joy  at  his  escape,  which  was 
powernuiy  expressed  to  him  by  tbe 
rendonary  Hdndns.    **  Your  capti- 
vity was  on  the  point  of  caumng  the 
slavery  of  these  provinces,  and  restor- 
ing to  France  the  power  of  extending 
her  uncontrollable  dominion  over  all 
Europe.  Ko  hope  remained,  if  she  had 
retained  in  bondage  the  man  whom 
we  revere  as  the  instrument  of  Pro- 
vidence to  restore  independence  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  worid  1^' 
On  what  wparently  trivial  incidents 
often  depend  the  greatest  events  that 
can  happen  to  mankind  I    Marlbo- 
rough was  received  with  transports 
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in  En^and,  and  niaed  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Marlborongfa.  The  difficoUieB 
whkli  tbe  Dutch  deputies  had  thrown 
in  his  way  dnring  ue  first  campaign, 
owing,  says  Mr  Alison,  to  timidity, 
ignorance  of  the  military  art,  per- 
sonal presamption,  and  the  spirit  of 
party,  on  seyeral  great  occasions 
thwarted  the  most  dedsiyo  measures 
of  Mariborongh,— but  prored  only  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  in  store  for 
the  harassed  commander.  Mr  Alison 
|;iTes  an  interesting  letter  which 
ICariborongh  wrote  to  hii  Coontess, 
immediately  on  his  arriral  at  the 
Hague.  It  is  fUl  of  the  passionate 
tedness  of  a  lover  to  his  mi8ti*ess ; 
yet  was  written  by  a  man  of  fifty-two 
to  a  wife  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried twenty-three  yearsl  There  are 
innumerable  other  instances,  in  these 
Tolumes,  of  the  romantic  ferrour  of 
their  attachment  Sneh  was  Marl- 
borough's first  campaign,  the  herald 
of  a  long  series  of  re^lendent  sue- 
eesaea*  many  of  them  mariied  by  fea- 
tores  eimflar  to  those  oi  the  first 
^  He  nerer,''  indeed,  ^  fought  a  battle 
which  he  did  not  gain,  nor  sat  down 
belbfe  a  town  whidi  he  did  not  take ; 
and — alone  of  the  great  commanders 
recorded  in  hist<tfy  never  nutained  a 
ftvene!  On  many  occasions  through- 
out  the  war  he  was  only  prevoited, 
by  tbe  timidity  of  the  Dutch  dq>utie8, 
or  the  feeble  oo-<^)eratioQ  of  the 
AlUed  powers,  firom  gaining  eady  and 
decisive  success;  and  as  it  was,  he 
broke  the  power  <^  tbe  Grrand 
Monarque,  and  if  his  hands  had  not 
in  the  end  been  tied  up  by  an  intrigue 
at  home,  he  would  have  planted  the 
^itish  standards  on  Montmartre,  and 
anticipated  tiie  triumphs' of  Blucher 
and  WellingUM.*'  Here  is  the  key 
to  his  position,  firom  first  to  last— an 
inkling  of  the  tortures  which  wrung 
that  great  soul  throughout  his  career. 
In  tfais  first  campaign,  Mariborongh 
had  laid  the  basis  of  great  opera- 
tions— which,  indeed,  followed  in 
such  nupid  succession,  each  eclipsing 
its  predecessor  in  magnitude  of  result 
and  splendour  of  achievement,  as  to 
tiirow  its  foreeoer  comparatively  into 
the  shade.  Li  order  to  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  Marlborough,  his 
position— harassed  daily  by  the  Jea- 
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lousies  and  selfishnesses  of  the  Allied 
fiMToes,  which  he  commanded— should 
be  compared  with  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
where  all  was  an  overwhelming  umiy 
of  will  and  purpose,  perfect  subordi- 
nation, accompanied  by  immense  mili- 
tary resources  and  consummate  gene- 
ralship. The  war  had,  indeed,  become 
already  one  of  awful  magnitude ;  for 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  advisers  could 
BOt  have  failed  to  observe  the  settied 
determination  oi  purpose,  and  fore- 
casting sagadty,  which  characterised 
their  great  opponent.  Louis  brought 
all  his  power  and  resources  to  bear 
upon  the  plan  of  a  second  and  mag- 
nificent campaign;  showing  that  he 
Celt  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  commensu- 
rate efforts.  ^*The  greiM;  genius  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  straterr,"  says  Mr 
Alison,  **here  shone  rorth  in  foil 
lustre.  Instead  of  confining  the  war 
to  one  of  forts  and  sieges  in  Flanders 
and  Italy,  he  resolved  to  throw  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  at  once  into  Bava- 
ria, and  operate  against  Austria  from 
the  heart  of  Gennany,  by  pouring 
down  the  valley  of  the  Danube.'*  .  . 
^'  The  genius  of  Louis,"  he  adds,  after 
a  lucid  explanation  ojf  the  projected 
campaign,  which  was  Indeed  grandly 
conceived,  "  had  outstripped  the 
march  of  time;  and  tiie  year  170S 
promised  the  triumphs  which  were 
realised  on  the  same  ground,  and  by 
following  the  same  plan,  by  Napoleon 
in  1805."*  It  was  all,  however,  in 
vain,  though  his  plans  were  carried 
into  execution  with  infinite  skill  and 
energy.  Mariborongh  got  intelligence 
of  them;  and  inq^tly  conceived  a 
masterly  counter-plan,  which,  but  for 
his  being  thwarted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Dutdi  deputies,  would  have  been 
completely  snocessM  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  resouroee  which  Marl- 
borough's genius  displayed  in  this 
transcendent  campaign  were  prodi- 
gfous.  His  rapidity  of  perception, 
his  far-sighted  sagacity,  his  watchful 
circumspection,  hto  prompt  energy,  at 
length  triumphed  over  idl  obstacles, 
and  eventuated  in  the  glorious  battle 
of  Blenheim^than  which  none  more 
splendid  stands  on  record.  The  fear- 
fol  consequences  of  foilure  were  very 
e^(eriy  pressed  upon  him  by  his  own 
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officers.  ''  I  know  the  danger/'  said 
he  calmly,  ^^  yet  a  battle  is  absolntelj 
necessary ;  and  I  rely  on  the  bravery 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  which 
will  make  amends  for  onr  disadvan- 
tages." *  Mr  Alison's  description  of 
this  battle  is  equally  brilliant  and 
impressive,  and  we  wish  we  conld 
transfer  it  entire  into  onr  columns. 
It  was  a  fearful  day  for  Louis  XIV. 
The  total  loss  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  including  those  who  de- 
serted during  the  calamitous  re- 
treat through  the  Black  Forest,  was 
40,000—"  a  number  greater  than  any 
subsequently  lost  by  France  till  the 
still  more  disastrous  day  of  Waterloo." 
^  *'  The  decisive  blow  struck  at  Blenheim 
resounded  through  every  part  of 
£urope.  It  at  once  destroyed  the 
vast  fabric  of  power  which  it  had 
taken  Louis  XIV.,  aided  by  the 
genius  of  Turenne  and  Yauban,  so 
long  to  construct.  Instead  of  proudly 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
and  threatening  Vienna,  as  did  Na- 
poleon in  1805  and  1809,  the  French 
were  driven  in  the  utmost  disorder 
across  the  Bhine.  Thus,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  one  single  campaign,  was 
Bavaria  crushed,  Austria  saved,  and 
Germany  delivered  ....  and  the 
Empire,  delivered  firom  invasion,  was 

Sreparing  to  carry  its  victorious  arms 
ito  the  very  heart  of  France !  Such 
achievements  require  no  comment. 
They  speak  for  themselves,  and  de- 
servedly place  Marlborough  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  military  com- 
manders. The  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon exhibit  no  more  decisive  or  im- 
portant results."!.  His  reception  at 
the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover  was 
like  that  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  and, 
on  his  return  home,  the  nation  wel- 
comed him  with  ecstasy.  The  Honour 
and  manor  of  Woodstock  were  settled 
upon  him:  and  the  erection  of  the 
palace  of  Blenheim  was  commenced 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  Before  the 
opening  of  this  campaign  he  lost  his 
<mly  surviving  son,  in  his  seventeenth 
year— an  event  which  occasioned  him 
a  week's  paroxysm  of  grief.  Shortly 
before,  two  of  his  daughters,  very 
beautiful  women,  were  msmed  respec* 
tivelv  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  and 
Lwd  Monthermer,  whose  father  was 


subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Duke  of  Montague.  Another  daugh- 
ter had  been  married  to  Lord  Sunder- 
land, who  occasioned  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  intense  mortification,  by 
suddenly  opposing  his  policy  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  And,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  suffered  exquisitely 
during  this  period,  from  the  animosi- 
ties with  which  he  was  assailed  at 
home  by  the  Tories.  He  sought  per- 
mission from  the  Queen  to  resign, 
and  retire  into  private  life;  and  it 
was  only  on  her  sending  him  a  holo- 
graph letter,  couched  in  terms  of  un- 
usual affection,  that  he  was  induced 
to  abstain  from  a  step  which  would 
have  been  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  country 4  It  was  in  this  cam- 
paign that  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  came  together— the  latter  a 
man  of  great  military  genius,  and  a 
chivalronisly  noble  and  generous  cha- 
racter. The  intimacy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  such  a  man  must  have  cheered 
the  sphit  of  Marlborough  in  many  a 
dark  hour  of  trial,  difficidty,  and  dan- 
ger. They  never  had  a  difference 
during  all  the  campaigns  in  which 
they  acted  together.  *'  The  records 
of  human  acUevements  can  pi-esent 
few,  if  any,  greater  men ;  but  beyond 
all  question  they  can  exhibit  none  in 
whom  so  pure  and  generous  a  friend- 
ship existed,  alike  unbroken  by  the 
selfishness  consequent  on  adverse, 
and  the  jealousies  springing  frx)m 
prosperous,  fortune." 

From  this  period  the  affairs  of  per- 
plexed and  convulsed  Europe  may  be 
said  to  have  rested  upon  the  AUan- 
tean  shoulders  of  this  marvellous 
man.  The  impression  left  on  one's 
mind,  after  reading  these  volumes,  is 
that  of  wonder  how  human  faculties 
could  sustain,  and  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  so  vast  and  constantly  in- 
creasing a  pressure,  alike  upon  his 
heart  and  his  intellect  Never,  per- 
haps, was  greatness  so  perseveringly 
harassed  by  littleness.  He  mav  have 
exclaimed  on  a  thousand  occanons — 

'*  TIm  timet  ar«  ont  of  joint !  O  cunad  spite, 
That  ever  I  wii  bom  to  let  them  right !  ** 

There  is  something  at  once  exciting 
and  oppressive  in  the  following  vivid 
picture : — 
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**  No  ideqnate  idea  ean  be  formed  of 
the  greatness  of  Marlborough's  capacity, 
or  the  OTerwhelming  load  of  cares  with 
which  he  was  oppressed,  if  the  other  con- 
tests which,  in  addition  to  his  own,  he 
tras  obliged  to  carry  on,  are  not  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  not  merely 
his  own  campaigns,  often  of  the  most 
actire  kind,  which  he  was  called  on  to 
direct ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  charged 
with  the  almost  entire  direction  of  those 
in  every  other  quarter,  and  constantly 
appealed  to  wheneyer  a  difficulty  occur- 
red .  At  the  Tcry  moment  when  his  blood 
was  heated  by  combat,  and  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  be  ten  or  twelre  hours  a-day  on 
horseback  with  his  own  troops,  he  was 
compelled  to  steal  half  the  night  to  carry 
on  his  multiplied  correspondence  with 
the  Allied  generals  or  cabinets  in  eyery 
part  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  weij^t  of 
his  authority,  the  aridity  for  his  direc- 
tion, that  not  only  was  he  intrusted  with 
the  general  design  of  eyery  campaign, 
alike  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Flan- 
ders, but  the  details  of  their  execution 
were  constantly  submitted  to  him  ;  and, 
what  was  much  more  Texatious,  he  was 
continually  called  on  to  adjust  by  his 
authority,  or  heal  by  his  urbanity,  the 
quarrels  of  the  generals,  and  discord  of 
the  cabinets  to  whom  their  direction  was 
intrusted.  His  correspondence  aflbrds 
ample  eyidence  of  this.  Appeals  were 
made  to  Marlborough  at  every  time,  and 
from  every  side :  f^m  the  Imperial  mi- 
msters  against  the  inactivity  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden ;  from  the  Margrave 
against  the  imbecility  of  the  Imperial 
cabinet;  from  Lord  Peterborough  against 
the  jealousy  and  tardiness  of  the  Spaniards 
at  the  court  of  the  Archduke  Charles; 
from  them  against  the  irritability  and 
eccentricity  of  the  English  general;  from 
the  Hungarian  insurgents  against  the 
exactions  and  cruelty  of  the  Imperial 
government;  from  them  against  the  rest- 
bs  and  rebellions  spirit  with  which  the 
Hagyars  in  every  age  have  been  ani- 
Biated. 

*  The  confidence  universally  reposed, 
aol  only  in  his  wisdom  and  justice,  but 
in  his  conciliatory  manners  and  irresist- 
ible address,  was  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
0fdinary  load  of  important  cares  with 
H^bi^,  in  addition  to  the  direction  of  his 
#Wn  army,  he  was  daily  overwhelmed. 
IttMBL  Eugene  alone  he  was  assailed  by 
so  appeals,  except  for  such  addition  to 
MiflnKes  as  might  put  him  in  a  condition 
.  t*  tteasnre  his  strength  with  the  enemy. 
tteir  ideas  were  so  identical,  their  minds 
entirely  cast  in  the  same  mould,  their 
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military  knowledge  and  capacity  so  much 
alike,  that  it  invariably  happened  thai- 
what  the  one  of  his  own  accord  did,  was 
precisely  what  the  other  of  his  own  ac- 
cord would  AaM  rec<mmended.  Nor  was 
it  enough  that  foreign  affairs  of  such 
overwhelming  magnitude  daily  oppressed, 
the  English  genenl;  he  had  in  addition^ 
the  divisions  of  the  cabinet  at  home  to- 
heal,  and  the  deadly  animosity  of  faction, 
increasing  with  every  triumph  which  he 
won,  to  appease^  No  warrior  of  modem 
times,  not  even  excepting  Wellington, 
had  such  a  mass  of  affairs,  ooth  civil  and 
military,  to  conduct  at  Uie  same  time» 
and  none  ever  got  throujrii  them  with 
such  consummate  ability.  The  correspon- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  alone^ 
since  the  days  of  C»sar,  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  it;  but  although  nothing 
could  exceed  the  energy  and  capacity  of 
the  French  en\peror,  there  was  this  diffe- 
rence, and  it  was  a  vital  one,  between  his 
position  and  that  of  Marlborough— Na- 
poleon commanded,  after  he  attained  to 
greatness,  everywhere  as  a  master:  he 
directed  his  generals  with  equal  autho- 
rity on  the  Danube  and  the  Tagus,  and 
dictated  to  cabinets  at  Vienna  or  St 
Petersburg  nearly  as  effectively  as  at  St 
Goud ;  but  Marlborough  had  not  even 
Uie  uncontrolled  direction  of  his  own 
army,  and  beyond  it  had  no  influence  but 
what  had  been  extorted  by  exploits  0£- 
won  by  condescension." 

The  great  event  of  this  third  cam* 
paign  was  the  battle  of  Ramilies, 
where  Marlborongh  was  withiQ  a 
hair*8-breadth  of  being  taken  prisoner 
on  the  field,  and  had  to  fight  his  way 
ont  from  his  throns  of  assailants,  like 
the  knights  of  old,  sword  in  hand. 
Ko  sooner  had  he  succeeded  in  this, 
than  he  had  another  escape— his  horse 
fell  in  leaping  a  ditch ;  and  his  eqner- 
ry's  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball  while  holding  the  Duke*s  stirmp' 
as  he  mounted  another.*  This  was  a 
very  great  battle,  and  attended  by 
signal  results  —  the  acquisition  of 
nearfy  all  Austrian  Flanders!  What 
now  was  the  position  of  Louis  XIV.  ?' 
"  After  five  years  of  continued  effort, 
he  found  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
conquests,  shorn  of  his  external  in- 
fluence, and  compelled  to  maintain 
at  once  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
Flanders,  Spain,  and  Ital^,  a  contest, 
from  his  own  resources,  with  the  forcea 
of  all  Europe His  haughty 
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spirit,  kmg  «ocii8tom6d  to  proaperity, 
sopported  with  difficulty  the  weight 
of  adversitj.  The  war,  and  all  its  con- 
cerns, was  a  forbidden  sabject  at  conrt. 
A  melancholy  ^loom  pervaded  the 
halls  of  Yersadles;  and  frequent 
bleedings  of  the  monarch  himself 
attested  both  the  violence  of  his  in- 
ternal agitation  and  the  dread  which 
his  physicians  entertained  of  still 
greater  dangers.  Overcome  by  so 
many  calamities,  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Louis  was  at  length  shaken,  and  he 
was  prevailed  onto  $ue  for  peace!* 
After  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  Mari- 
borough  was  offered  the  government 
of  the  Netheriands,  the  emoluments 
of  which  were  no  less  than  £60,000 
a-year;  but  he  magnanimously  re- 
fused it,  from  a  regtfd  to  the  public 
good,  and  on  every  subsequent  offer 
of  the  same  splendid  and  lucrative 
post,  did  the  same.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  met  with  a  rapturous 
reception — was  thanked  by  Parlia- 
ment— £5000  a-year  was  settled  on 
him  and  his  duchess,  and  their  de- 
scendants—and the  dukedom  extend- 
ed to  htinfemak,^  ^*  in  order,**  as  it 
was  finely  expressed,  **that  Eng- 
land might  never  be  without  a  tiue 
which  might  recall  the  remembrance 
of  so  much  glory."  \  Equally  inde- 
fatigable at  home  as  abroad,  in  peace 
as  in  war,  he  addressed  himsdf  at 
once  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  and 
took  a  leading  part  hi  the  great  and 
beneficial  measure  for  uniting  Scot- 
land with  England.  His  vast  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  and  at  court, 
excited  intense  jealousy  among  both 
Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  ensuing  campaign  Ca-d.  1707) 
found  Louis  AlV.  ^'reduced  on  all 
sides  to  his  own  resources,"  and 
thoroughly  wakened  from  his  dream 
of  foreign  conquests — seeking  only, 
and  that  with  anxiety  and  alarm,  to 
defend  his  own  frontier.  Here,  how- 
ever, two  new  actors  appear  on  the 
chequered  scene — the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's nephew,  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, who  by  his  great  victory  of  Al- 
mansa  counteracted  in  Spain  his  uncle's 
efforts— and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
a  **  new  and  formidable  actor  on  the 
theatre  of  affairs  in  Germany."  Louis 
XIV.  madfi  desperate  efforts  to  win 
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over  Charles  XII.,  bnt  tiie  exquisite 
adroitness  of  Marlborough  frustrated 
them  altogether.  But  Louis,  encou- 
raged by  the  gleams  of  success  which 
hid  been  visible  in  Spain  and  else- 
where, made  immense  efforts  to  re- 
cover his  lost  ground.  Marlborongh*8 
energies  were  equally  divided  between 
deli(^Lte  and  perilous  negotiations  with 
the  various  European  potentates,  and 
another  decisive  campaign  in  the 
fieUL  Both  he  and  Louis  made  pro- 
digious exertions,  and  at  length  were 
on  the  point  of  fighting  another  great 
battle;  **and,  by  a  most  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  the  two  armies 
were  of  the  same  strength,  and  occu- 
pied the  same  ground,  as  did  those  of 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  a  hundred 
and  eight  years  afterwards  1 "  Marl« 
borough  was  eager  for  the  fight,  con- 
fident of  a  great  victory ;  but,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  a  panic  seised  his  old 
friends  the  Dutch  deputies,  and  they 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  former 
position,  and  decline  the  encounter, 
to  his  unspeakable  mortification.  The 
enemy,  showing  no  disposition  to 
encounter  him,  at  length  retreated, 
Mariborough  advancing,  but  finding 
it  Impossible  to  bring  on  a  genend 
action.  Both  armies  were  1^  into 
winter -quarters^  and  Mariborough 
repured  to  England,  ^*  whore  his  pre- 
sence had  become  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  arresthig  the  progress  of  public 
discontent,  fanned  as  it  was  by  court 
and  parliamentary  intrigues,  and 
threatening  to  prove  immediately  fatal 
to  his  own  influence  and  ascendency, 
as  well  as  to  the  best  interests  of  Eng- 
land." t  Here  we  are  plunged  into 
the  vortex  of  politieal  intrigues, — the 

Srindpal  actors  being  Harley  and  St 
ohn  and  Mrs  Masbam  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Mariborough,  whose 
ascendency  over  the  Queen  and  the 
country,  and  even  their  own  party 
the  Whigs,  is  evidently  banning  to 
give  way,  and  rapidly.  Mr  Alison 
here  shows  his  dispassionate  charac- 
ter to  great  advantage,  holding  the 
balance  evenly  between  all  parties. 
His  candid  and  luminous  statement 
is  equally  interesting  and  instructive ; 
and  one  thing  he  brmgs  out  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  though  not  in  so 
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mtiiy  words:  we  mean  the  retriba- 
tire  justice  with  which  the  dake*s 
treachery  to  James  U.  was  broaght 
home  to  himself,  aad   also  to  the 
dachess — the  latter  being  utterly  in- 
credulous  of   the    iogratitnde   and 
treachery  o€  Mrs  Masham  towards 
her,  and  the  former  equally  so  in  the 
•case  of  Harley  and  St  John.    How 
often  and  how  bitterly  may  sndi  re- 
flections have  occurred  to  the  doke 
and  duchess  I    Their  position  at  court 
had  become  exceediogly  trying;  but 
their  treatment  of  the  Queen  was 
highly  imprudent,  the   Duke  being 
4Mibtless  greatly  influenced  by  his 
imperions   and  intractable  duchess. 
Mr  Alison  regards  her  as  the  '^  faith- 
fid  representative  of  the  whole  Whig 
party,"  whose  *^  arrogant  domination 
and  grasping   disposition   were  the 
real  causes  of  their  fall  from  power, 
and  the  total  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  England — results  not  attri- 
butable exclusively  to  female  partial- 
ity, or  a  bed- chamber  intrigue,  which 
were,  nevertheless,  the  ultimate  ag&%U 
in  the  change,  and  apparently  its  im- 
Biediate  precursors.    The  Whigs  were 
haunted  as  incessantly  by  dread  of  a 
reaction  as  the  Jacobins  of  France 
of  a  counter-revolution,  and  appre- 
hei^ed  from  a  change  of  ministry  not 
merely  the  usual  subversion  <tf  their 
party,  but  serious   personal   conse- 
quences, in  respect  of  the  part  which 
had  been  played  to  James  II."    Such 
is  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Mr  A&son — vindicative,  undoubtedly, 
ofhls  candour  and  moderation.  Early 
in  1708,  and  while  Mariborough  was 
placed  in  these  critical  circumstances, 
occnrred  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  imitate,  in  some  respect,  the  exam- 
ple of  his  Allied  opponents,  by  invad- 
mg  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  place 
the  Pretender  on  the  throne.   Louis's 
terrible  antagonist,  however,  Marl- 
borough, was  here  again  to  confront 
him.     As   commander-in-chief,  the 
Duke  crushed  the  attempt,  and  the 
ambitious  Chevalier  was  forced  to 
creep  back  to  Dunkirk   ridiculously 
— the  result  serving  only  suddenly  to 
reinstate  Marlborough  at  the  summit 
of  popularity,  and  to  silence  all  slan- 
derous imputations  upon  his  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

The  precarious  position  of  political 
matters  in  England,  at  this  crisis, 


was  profoundly  appreciated  by  Mari- 
borough, who  said  that  any  consider- 
able reverse  on  the  Continrat,  or  even 
a  campaign  as  nugatory  as  the  last, 
would,  probably,  not  only  dissolve  the 
Grand  Alliance,  and  xuido  all  that 
had  been  done,  but  place  a  new  ad- 
ministration in  power,  and  possibly 
seat  another  dynasty  on  the  throne. 
He    also   surveyed,    with   unerring 
sagacity  and  accuracy,  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  and  saw  that  he 
was  preparing  for  yet  one  more  grand 
demonstration  offeree.    Marlborough 
took  his  plans  accordingly;  and  on 
the  12th  April  1708,  in  concert  with 
the  incomparable  Eugene,  arranged 
the   plan   of  operations.      Marlbo- 
rough resolved  to  use  the  precious 
opportunity  yet  available,  bcSfore  the 
accCHSsion  of  the  Tory  ministry,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  tremendous  blow. 
And  he  did  what  he  purposed;  for 
this  campaign  was  signalised  by  most 
resplendent  results,  glorious  to  Marl- 
borough almost  beyond  parallel,  and 
equally  disastrous    to    Louis   XIV. 
Bring  what  forces  the  latter  might 
into  Uie  field — array  them  under  what 
consummate  generals  he  pleased,  and 
let  him  select  his  site,  and  mature  his 
plan  of  operations  as  he  chose— all 
was,  as  usual,  in  vainl     Venddme 
was  here  the  directing  military  genius 
of  Louis ;  and  he  succeeded  in  surpris- 
ing Ghent  and  Bruges  into  a  surren- 
der, greatly  to  the  vexation  of  Marl- 
borough.    But  the  latter  instantly 
resolved  on  a  scheme  as  masterly  as 
it  proved  successful.    He  resolved  to 
throw  himself  on  his  opponent's  com- 
munication, and,  by  interposing  be- 
tween him  and  the  French  frontier, 
compel  him  to  fight  with  his  face  to- 
wards Paris,  and  his  back  to  Antwerp. 
This  mancouvre  was  executed  with  a 
rapidity  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance— and  Venddme's  skilful  plans 
were  entirely  disconcerted.  He  moved 
off  precipitately,  followed  by  Marlbo- 
rough, who  resolved  to  force  him  to 
a  decisive    action;    and    succeeded 
— adding  Oudenarde  to  his  other 
laurels.    This  was  indeed  a  fearful 
affair.      Both    parties   fought    with 
desperation — Venddme  with  eighty- 
five  thousand  men,  Marlborough  with 
eighty  thousand.    Nothing  could  re- 
sist his  generalship  and  valour ;  and 
Venddme  was  defeated,  with  a  loss, 
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inclading  deserters,  of  fally  twenty 
thoosand  men.  *^  If  I  had  had  two 
hoars  more  of  daylight,"  said  Marl- 
borough, *'the  French  army  wonld 
have  been  irretrieyably  rooted, 
great  part  of  it  killed  or  taken,  and 
the  war  terminated  on  that  day." 
The  results  of  this  sangninary  ont 
glorious  battle  were  immense,  entirely 
altering  the  character  and  fate  of  the 
campaign.  By  his  admirable  move- 
ment  in  interposing  between  Ven- 
ddme  and  France,  Marlborough  had 
gained  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
throwing  his  opponent,  in  the  event 
of  defeat,  into  a  corner  of  Flanders, 
and  so  leaving  exposed  the  French 
frontier,  and  ail  its  great  fortresses. 
Marlborough's  eagle  eye,  perceiving 
the  capabihties  of  his  new  position,  re- 
solved to  discard  idl  minor  objects, 
pass  the  whole  fortified  towns  on  the 
frontier,  and  advance  direct  on  the 
capital.  This  daring  but  prudent 
design,  says  Mr  Alison,  was  precisely 
that  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  a 
century  afterwards ;  but  Marlborough 
was  overruled— Eugene  for  once  con- 
curring in  regarding  it  as  too  hazard- 
ous; and  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  invasion  of  the  territories 
of  the  Grand  Monarque,  by  laying 
siege  to  the  inestimably-important 
frontier  fortress  of  Lille,"  the  strong- 
est place  in  French  Flanders,  and 
which  could  give  the  Allies  a  solid 
footing,  a  commanding  position,  in 
the  territories  of  Lonis.  The  under- 
taking, however,  was  most  formid- 
able— "  for  not  only  was  the  place 
itself,  the  masterpiece  of  Vanban, 
of  great  strength,  but  the  citadel 
within  its  walls  was  still  stronger ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  garrisonoH  > - 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Bor. 
with  fifteen  thonp5i"(|  rhol**!^  - 
and  every  reqiil 
defence."*  Bt 
dome  n  ' 
the  hc.^ 
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theur  magnificent  army,  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men,  preceded  by 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
in  the  finest  order,  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  league'  of  Marlborough 
— "  everybody  expecting  the  greatest 
battle,  on  the  morrow,  which  Europe 
had  ever  seen.'*f  Thus  grandly  they 
advanced ;  but  as  ridiculously  retired 
without  firing  a  shot  1  Marlborough, 
however,  was  of  a  different  humour, 
and  resolved  to  follow  and  fight  them ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  himself  has 
told  us  what  the  issue  would  have 
been— that  Marlborough  would  have 
utterly  routed  his  enemy,  and  pro- 
bably finished  the  war  that  day.** 
But— the  Dutch  deputies  again  I 
They  interposed,  and  Marlborough's 
heart  nearly  burst  as  he  beheld  the 
foe  retire  unmolested.  ^*  If  Csesar  or 
Alexander,**  said  Eugene,  **  had  had 
the  Dutch  deputies  by  thehr  side, 
their  conquests  would  have  been  less 
rapid.**  t  The  siege  went  on— a  ball 
striking  Eugene  on  the  head,  and 
wounding  him  severely,  wherebv  the 
whole  burthen  of  directing  and  sus- 
taining the  vast  operations  fell  on 
Marlborough  alone,  till  Eugene's  re- 
covenr.  After  sixty  days*  siege, 
BouMers  was  compelled  to  capitulate, 
being  treato-i  \  ^rj  ]\->]']\  !^y  lii-  i  :tp- 
tors.  Still  the  citadel  remained — but 
that  also  fell ;  and  so  fell  the  strongest 
frontier  fortress  of  France,  under  the 
eyea  of  its  best  generals  and  most 
powerfol  array  I  A  siege  perhaps  the 
most  memorable,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  bloody,  In  modem  Europe, — 
standing  forth,  as  Mr  Alison  else- 
where remarli^  iu  solitary  and  unap- 
*  ir  in  European 
now  within 
of  France ; 
ibllng  in  his 
ifore  Marl- 
campaign, 
Ghent  and 
campaign  of 
;lorious  in  the 
and,  and  one 
iuary  capacity 
al  shone  forth 
brightest  lustre. 
fiuiuii,  the  war  of  in- 
'  'a'  brought  to  an 
I  lie  contest,  and. 
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as  far  as  military  success  could  do  it, 
to  a  glorious  termioatioD.  "  But  at 
this  moroent,"  says  Mr  Alison,  with 
a  sigb,  **  faction  stepped  in  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  patriotism;  and  his 
subsequent  life  is  but  a  record  of  the 
efforts  of  selfish  ambition  to  wrest 
from  the  hero  the  laurels,  from  the 
nation  the  fruits,  of  victory.'^* 

When  the  laurelled  yictor  returned 
to  England,  he  received  no  faronr 
from  the  Queen,  and  was  treated 
with  studied  coldness  at  court.  Fac- 
ti<m  and  intrigue  had  been  and  were 
then  busy  at  thdr  foul  work.  This 
was  doubtless  hard  to  bear;  but 
what  was  the  situation  of  the  great 
Louis?  His  fortunes  were  desperate ; 
his  exchequer  was  beggared ;  the  land 
was  filled  with  lamentation ;  and  the 
horr(H«  of  famine  were  superadded. 
Then  Louis  supplicated  for  peace 
to  those  whom  he  had  so  long  striven 
to  crush  and  annihilate :  a  bitter 
humiliation  I  And  in  his  extre- 
mity he  bethought  himself  of  bribing 
his  great  conqueror;  offering  him, 
directly^  no  less  a  sum  than  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  as  the 
price  of  his  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  terms  advantageous  to 
Itenee.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
the  attempt  was  scornfully  repulsed. 
The  triumphant  Allies  insisted  on 
terms  of  compromise  which  Marl- 
borough himself,  with  noble  disinter- 
estedness, condemned,  and  Louis  could 
do  nothing  but  repudiate.  Once 
again,  therefore,  he  took  the  field, 
with  an  enormous  army  of  112,000 
men,  under  his  renowned  marshal, 
Yillars;  and  all  France  was  animated, 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  by  the  con- 
viction that  then  "  it  behoved  every 
Frenchman  to  conquer  or  die."  Marl- 
borough commenced  the  campidgn 
with  110,000  men ;  and  great  results 
were  looked  for,  from  *^  the  contest  of 
two  armies  of  such  magnitude,  headed 
by  such  leaders,  and  when  the  patrio- 
tic ardour  of  the  French  nation,  now 
raised  to  the  uttermost,  was  matched 
against  the  military  strength  of  the 
Confederates,  matured  by  a  series  of 
victories  so  long  and  brilliant."  So 
ix>nfident  was  Yillars  in  the  strength 
of  his  army,  and  his  intrenched  posi- 
tion, that  he  sent  a  trumpeter  to  the 
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Allies^  headquarters,  to  announce  that 
^'  they  would  find  him  behind  his  lines ; 
or,  if  they  were  afraid  to  attack, 
he  would  level  them,  to  give  en- 
trance 1"  With  consummate  prudence 
Marlborough  declined  the  invitation, 
and  besieg^Toumay — ^which  he  took, 
after  a  siege  of  almost  unequalled 
horrors ;  but  he  gained  by  it  a  fertile 
and  valuable  province  in  French 
Flanders.  Then  he  determined  to 
take  Mons,  the  next  great  fortress  on 
the  direct  road  to  Paris ;  but  for  this 
it  would  be  necessary  to  break  through 
Yillars*  long  lines  of  defence.  By  a 
dexterous  movement,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  these  formidable  lines,  thirty 
leagues  in  length,  the  results  of  two 
months'  severe  labour,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  such  vainglorious  boasting  by 
their  constructor.  They  were  now 
rendered  utterly  useless;  and  this 
great  feat  had  been  accomplished 
easily,  and  without  bloodshed.  Then 
came  another  terrible  battle — that  of 
Malplaquet,  in  which  Marlborough, 
with  93,000  men,  after  the  most 
bloody  and  obstinately  contested  con- 
test that  had  occurred  in  the  war, 
defeated  an  army  of  95,000, — the 
noblest  which  the  French  monarchy 
had  ever  sent  forth—strongly  posted 
between  two  woods  —  trebly  in- 
trenched! "It  was/ says  Mr  Alison, 
**a  desperate  duel  between  France 
and  England,  in  which  the  whole 
strength  of  each  nation  was  put  forth. 
Nothing  like  it  had  occurred  since 
Agincourt,  nor  afterwards  occurred 
till  Waterloo."  Both  Yillars  and 
Boufflers  performed  prodigies  of  stra- 
tegy and  valour;  but  of  what  avail 
against  Marlborough  ?  Then  he  laid 
siege  to,  and  took  Mons :  after  which 
there  remained  only  two  more  for- 
tresses between  the  Allies  and  Paris ! 
These  prodigious  operations,  however, 
formed  the  subject  of  vexatious  insults, 
paltry  and  presumptuous  critidsm,  to 
bis  malignant  enemies  in  England,  with 
a  view  to  lower  hb  overwhelming 
infiuence  at  home.  He  was  disgustea 
and  disheartened,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  say  to  the  Queen,  with  natural  but 
Imprudent  indignation—"  After  all  I 
have  done,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
protect  me  against  the  malice  of  a 
bed-chamber  woman !" 
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Tb«  tdhin  of  Uia  AlHet  beoomfiif 
exceediBglj  critical,  Mariborongfa, 
after  streoaoof  bat  fiitite  efforts  at 
negotiation,  wat  forced  again  to  take 
the  field ;  and  projected  operations  on 
a  grander  scale  than  ever,  with  a  view 
to  promptlj  dosing  tbe  war.  Again 
be  sncoeeded  in  passing  immensely 
strong  lines  of  deteee  witbont  sboi 
or  liloodsbed,  and  sat  down  before 
Dooai,  another  fortress  of  tbe  ntaost 
importance,  in  erery  way,  to  France. 
Vitlars  received  imperatlTe  instrac- 
tions,  from  tbe  alarmed  court  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  raise  tbe  siege  at  all 
baaards ;  and,  at  tbe  bead  of  a  splen- 
did army  of  npwards  of  90,000  men, 
most  abiT  generalled,  appr<Miobed, 
**  witb  aU  Uie  pomp  and  dream- 
stance  of  war,**  to  witbin  mnsket-sbot 
of  MarlborongVs  position  —  aroind 
whose  bayonets,  bowerer,  played  tbe 
lustre  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies. 
Vi  liars  advanced— to  retire  without 
firing  a  shot,  though  bis  army  greatly 
outnumbered  that  of  Marlborough! 
Ofcour—^  he  took  Douai,  after  a  bloody 
siege ;  and  then  Bethune,  after  thirty 
days  of  open  trenches;  where,  savs 
the  French  annalist,  ^Vauban  b(«t 
the  ehamade — the  sad  signal  which 
terminated  all  the  sieges  undertaken 
by  Marlborough  T*  *  It  had  to  sound 
twice  more  in  that  campaign  — 
on  the  fall  of  St  Yenant,  and  of  Aire, 
after  severe  sieges ;  and  the  trembling 
Louis,  disarrayed  of  four  great  fron- 
tier fortresses  in  one  campaign,  now 
placed  all  his  hopes  on  the  result  of 
base  intrigues  in  England  against 
Marlborough  and  tbe  war  ministry. 
*'  What  we  lose  in  Flanders,"  said 
bis  triumphant  n*inister,  Torcy,  **  we 
shall  ffain  in  England  I  **  And  there, 
indeed »  his  enemies  were  doing  their 
work  with  the  utmost  skill  and  deter- 
mination, in  order  to  secure  his  speedy 
downfall,  and  tbe  advent  of  a  minis- 
try which  should  surrender  all  that 
had  been  gained  in  tbe  war,  humble 
England  before  France,  and  seal  the 
fate  of  Protestantism  and  the  Suc- 
cession which  upheld  It.  Their  scan- 
dalous doings  almost  wore  out  Marl- 
borough,  making  him,  as  he  said, 
'^  every  minute  wish  to  be  a  hermit.** 
He  nobly  resolved,  however,  harassed 
and  thwarted  as  he  was,  to  retain  bis 


command,  '^as  affording  tbe  only 
security  for  a  good  power,  and  tbe 
Protestant  succession  to  Ibe  throne.*^ 
His  enemies  in  England  were  this 
time  successful — the  Whig  ministry 
f^l;  and  thus  ended  Marlborough's 
career  as  a  statesman.  And  to  such 
a  deplorable  depth  could  national 
meanness  sink,  that  attempts  were 
made  to  inveigle  him  into  penomai 
liability  for  tbe  expense  of  prosecut- 
ing tbe  works  at  Blenheim,  till  then 
carried  on  by  the  Treasury  I  He  was 
recdved  enthusiastically  by  tbe  peo- 

e« ;  but  ndtber  tbe  Queen  nor  tbe 
arliament  thanked  him  for  his  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices.  Mr  Alison  at 
this  point  presents  us  witb  a  dasaling 
summary  of  these  services : — 

**  Thif,  therefore,  is  a  conTenient  period 
for  easting  the  ejes  back  on  what  he  had 
done  daring  the  ten  years  that  he  had 
been  the  real  head  of  the  Alliance  ;  and 
marrellons  beyond  aU  example  is  the 
retrospect !  He  began  the  war  on  tbe 
Waal  and  tbe  Mense,  with  the  Frmdi 
staadarda  waving  in  ^ght  of  tb*  Dntdi 
fhmtitr,  aad  tbe  government  of  tbe 
Hague  treBbUag  for  tbe  fate  of  tbdr 
fkwiticr  fertreat,  Nimefuen.  He  had 
new  brooi^  the  Allied  eaaigna  to  tbe 
Soarpe,  eonqnered  Flanders,  subdued  all 
its  fortresses,  and  nearly  worked  throngb 
the  iron  frontier  of  France  itself.  No- 
thing was  wanting  but  the  subjugation 
of  its  Uut  fortress,  Arras,  to  enable  the 
Allies  to  inarch  to  Paris,  and  dictate  a 
glorious  peace  ia  the  balls  of  Yersaillea. 
He  bad  defeated  the  French  in  four 
pitched  battles  and  as  flumy  eombata; 
be  bad  taken  every  town  to  which  he  bad 
laid  siege  ;  be  bad  held  together,  when 
often  aU»at  to  separate,  the  discordant 
elements  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  By  his 
daring  march  to  Bararia,  and  victory  of 
Blenheim,  he  had  deliTcred  Germany 
when  in  the  utmost  danger  ;  by  the  suc- 
cours he  sent  to  Eugene,  he  had  con- 
quered Italy  at  Turin;  by  bis  prudent 
dispositioas  he  had  tsTod  Spaia,  alter  tbe 
battle  of  Almaaia.  He  had  broken  tbe 
power  of  Louis  XiV.  when  at  tbe  seniib 
of  his  fkme ;  he  had  been  only  prevented 
by  faction  at  home  from  eompleting  his 
oTerthrow  by  the  capture  of  his  capitaL 
He  had  never  suffered  a  rcTerse;  he  had 
nerer  alienated  a  friend  ;  he  had  con- 
quered by  his  mildness  many  enemies. 
Such  deeds  require  no  comment;  they  are 
without  a  parallel  in  European  history, 
and  justly   place  Marlborough   in    the 
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fUM  anigMd  bim  b j  Nftpoleon— at  tbe 
liAftd  •f  EaropMui  eaptMBS.** 

Tbe  overthrow  of  Mariboron^  ef- 
leded  an  object  quite  anlooM  for 
bj  kiB  eager  and  shortsighted  ene- 
mies. The  efforts  of  faction^  aided 
bj  a  palaee  intrigne,  showed  what 
bad  been  doe  to  the  greatness  of 
ose  man.  Instantly,  as  if  t^  en- 
dMntsMni,  tbe  fabric  of  Tictory 
raised  by  his  all-potent  arm  was 
dissohred.  Spain  was  lost,  Fiandeis 
reconqiieied,  Germany  threatened! 
The  arch  of  tbe  Grand  AUiaooe  feU 
to  pieces.  These  show  in  brighter 
cidoars  than  ever  the  greatness  and 
patriotism  of  Biarlboroa^.  Again 
he  took  the  command  of  the  Hagne, 
though  no  h>nger  poasessing  the  eon- 
fidenoe  of  the  gOTemroent,  and  in- 
tmsted  with  no  control  over  diplo- 
matic measures;  and  again  dazzled 
Eorope  and  petrified  his  enemies  by 
the  splendour  of  his  first  achieTement. 
Lonia,  in  order  to  prereot  the  irmp- 
tion  oJr  his  foes  into  France,  now  that 
almost  all  bis  fortresses  had  been 
broken  throngfa,  resolred  on  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  line  of  defence  on  a 
scale  so  stnpendoos  as  to  attract  nni- 
▼ersal  wonder — lines  subsequently 
paralleled  only  by  the  prodigioos 
lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  They  were 
supplied  with  abundance  of  cannon, 
and  manned  by  ninety  thousand 
choMe  troops  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
muler  the  command  of  Villars,  who 
at  length  seemed  both  impregnable 
and  unconquerable.  Marlborough  was 
then  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and 
almost  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
intense  anxieties,  and  incessant  mor- 
tifications. *^  I  find  myself  decay  so 
Tery  fast,**  be  wrote  to  his  Dnchess, 
**  that  from  my  heart  and  soul  I  wish 
tbe  Queen  and  my  country  a  peace, 
by  which  I  might  have  the  advantage 
^  having  a  little  quiet,  which  is  my 
greatest  ambition.'*  *  But  his  mighty 
powers  addressed  themselves  once 
more  to  a  commensurate  object — tbe 
devising  an  enterprise  which  should 
at  a  stroke  deprive  his  enemy  of  all 
his  huge  defences,  and  drive  him  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  or  lose  bis  last 
fimtier  fortress.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  confounded  by  Prince  Eogene 
being  withdrawn  from  him,  together 


with  a  large  section  of  the  army,  to 
repair  disasters  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  Continent.  This  rendered  Yillars 
suddenly  anxious  for  an  encounter ; 
but  Louis,  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
the  progress  of  intrigues  in  London, 
had  peremptorily  prohibited  him  from 
fighting.  Yillars  valnglorionsly  styled 
his  lines  '^  liariborougb's  ne  phis 
i^ftro,**  a  sub)ect  on  which  he  was 
aoundantly  jocular.  But  Marlbo- 
rough, having  carefully  studied  them, 
devised  a  plan  which  Yery  soon 
banitbed  his  boasts,  and  plunged  him 
into  consternation.  We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr  Alison's  exciting 
description  of  this  feat  <^  strategy,  by 
which  Mariberough  passed  the  ima- 
ginary ^  ne  ptuB  uUra  **  without  hav- 
ing fired  a  shot,  without  having  lost 
one  man — firustrating  by  a  sudden 
march  nine  months*  labour,  and  sud- 
denly exhibiting  to  Marshal  Yillars 
the  palsying  spectacle  of  Marlbo- 
rough's whole  army  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
impregnable  lines !  All  this  was  the 
work  of  Marlborough  alone.  The 
military  critics  of  the  Continent  were 
at  a  loss  for  words  adequately  ex- 
pressing their  admiration  of  this  great 
exploit : — 

^  MariboronghV  nanceaTre,"  tays 
RoosMt,  **  eovered  htm  with  ghrj  :  it 
was  a  duel  ia  which  tbe  English  best 
the  Freach  general  ;  the  armiee  on  either 
ride  were  present  enly  to  render  the 
epectaele  more  magnificent.  In  batilee 
and  sieges,  foriane  and  the  valour  of 
soldiers  hare  often  a  great  share  in  sac- 
cess  ;  but  here  everything  was  the  work 
of  the  Duke  of  Mariberough.  To  gain 
the  lines,  they  would  willingly  hare  com- 
pounded for  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
lives  :  thanks  to  the  Duke,  they  were 
won  vrithoat  the  loss  of  one  ;  that  blood- 
iest victory  was  entirely  owing  to  his 
wisdom.'*  t 

Mariberough  instantly  besieged 
Bouchain,  another  great  fortress, 
having  prevented  Yillars,  by  brilliant 
manoBuvring,  from  coming  to  its 
assistance.  ^^  The  works  effecting  that 
purpose,**  said  a  Hanoverian  officer  en- 
gaged on  the  occasion,  ^'  were  worthy 
of  Julius  Ciesar  or  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  and  tbe  siege  one  of  tbe  pro- 
digies of  war.  You  could  not  fire  a 
cannon-shot  from  the  trenches  with- 


*  Alison,  voL  ii.  p.  185,  aete. 
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out  Yillars  seeing  its  smoke.  He 
omitted  nothing  which  conld  suspend 
or  interrupt  the  works.  Vain  hope  1 
Oar  general,  invincible  on  all  sides, 
has  foreseen  and  frustrated  all  his 
enterprises."  *  Marlborough  was  then 
pressing  on  the  siege  of  Quesnoy, 
the  capture  of  which  would  have 
completely  broken  through  the  French 
barrier,  when  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self undermined  by  the  intrigues 
secretly  carrying  on  between  the  To- 
ries and  Louis  XIY. ;  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  between  them, 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  execrable 
Treaty  of  Utrecht— abandoning  the 
mun  object  of  the  long,  glorious,  and 
successful  war— tiie  exclusion  of  the 
Bourbon  family  from  the  throne  of 
Spain.  And  what,  thinks  the  reader, 
was  done  by  Marlborough's  enemies, 
»in  order  to  anticipate  and  frustrate 
•his  opposition  to  these  base  proceed- 
ings ?  He  was  ridiculed  and  libelled 
everywhere  in  the  bitterest  terms; 
accused  of  avarice,  fhmd,  extortion; 
of  indolence,  cruelty,  ambition,  and 
misconduct:  even  his  courage  was 
questioned ;  and  he  was  denounced 
as  the  lowest  of  mankind  1  His  mag- 
nificent passage  of  the  French  lines 
was  ridiculed  as  ^^  the  crossing  of  the 
kennel ; "  and  the  siege  of  Bouchain 
stigmatised  as  an  inexorable  samfice 
of  sixteen  thousand  men  for  **the 
capture  of  a  dovecot  1 "  t  He  was 
charged  with  having  embezzled 
£63,319  of  the  public  money  during 
the  war  in  Flanders,  and  Parliamen- 
tary commissioners  were  employed  to 
investigate  the  charge,  which  the  in- 
dignant warrior  in  one  moment  blew 
into  the  air.  Then  he  was  charged 
with  having  prolonged  the  war  for 
Lis  own  pecuniary  interests;  and 
finally,  he  was  charged  with  other 
pecuniary  peculations  to  an  immense 
amount ;  and  the  Queen,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  her  infamous  ministers,  dis- 
missed her  illustrious  servant  from  all 
his  employments,  in  order  that  the 
atrocious  calumnies  might  be  investi- 
gated. The  intelligence  was  received 
with  transport  by  the  enemies  of 
England  abroad;  and  Louis  XIY. 
exclaimed,  rapturously,  "  The  diimU- 
sum  of  Marlborough  will  do  aU  we  can 


desire,'^  t  At  that  moment  the  fallen 
warrior- statesman's  resplendent  ser- 
vices had  reduced  Louis  to  a  state  of 
desperation,  and  he,  with  his  whole 
kingdom,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Marl- 
borough. Louis  had  announced  his 
resolve  to  lead  the  last  army  he  could 
muster  in  person,  and  conquer  or 
die ;  but  the  measures  of  the  ministry 
averted  the  alternative,  and  saved  his 
throne  at  the  instant  of  its  having 
become  defenceless.  The  perfidious 
desertion  of  England  from  the  Grand 
Alliance  paraly^  it.  England  con- 
summated her  treachery  and  disho- 
nour by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which 
Mr  Pitt  justly  stigmatised  as  "  the 
indelible  reproach  of  the  age,  '*  and 
which  has  entailed  on  her  long- con- 
tinuing disaster.  As  for  Marlborough, 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  m- 
sultand  provocation  was  heaped  upon 
him  ;  scurrilous  mercenaries  haunted 
him  with  libel  and  ridicule;  and  to 
complete  the  climax  of  national  mean- 
ness, the  Treasury  payments  for  the 
works  at  Blenheim  were  discontinued, 
and  the  contractors  and  workmen 
stimulated  to  sue  the  Duke  for  the 
arrears  due  to  them,  to  the  extent  of 
£30,000 ;  while  a  peer,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  actually  charged  the 
veteran  hcro--John  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough—in  his  presence,  with  "  hav- 
ing led  his  troops  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, in  order  to  profit  by  the  sale  of 
iiteofflc€rB'commis$ionMl'^%  The  Duke 
deigned  no  reply,  but  on  leaving  the 
house  sent  his  slanderer  a  challenge, 
which  the  terrified  peer  communicated 
to  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  Queen^s 
interference  saved  him  from  standing 
at  twelve  paces  distance  from  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  To  escape 
the  torturing  indignides  and  outrages 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  Maribo- 
rongh  obtained  passports  and  went 
abroad. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  re- 
ceived on  the  Ck>ntinent  with  almost 
the  honours  due  to  a  crowned  head. 
At  Antwerp  his  arrival  and  departure 
were  signalised  by  triple  discharges  of 
artillery ;  the  governor  received  him 
outside  the  walls  with  obsequious 
respect;  deafening  acclamations  re- 
sounded from  the  multitude  as  ho 


•  ALisoK/iL  199, 200.  f  IHd,  p.  203.  %  Ibid.  p.  218. 
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passed  through  the  streets,  every  one 
struggling  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  dis- 
bononred  greatness.  "  AU,**  says  Mr 
Alison,  ^*  were  strock  with  his  noble 
air  and  demeanoor,  softened,  though 
Bot  weakened,  by  the  approach  of  age. 
They  declared  that  his  appearance 
was  not  less  overpowering  than  his 
sword.  Many  burst  into  tears  when 
they  recollected  what  he  had  been, 
and  what  he  was,  and  how  unaccount- 
ably the  great  nation  to  which  he 
belonged  had  fallen  from  the  height 
of  glory  to  such  degradation.'*  What 
pangs  must  have  wrung  the  heart  of 
the  illustrious  veteran  at  such  a  mo- 
ment I  *'Yet  was  his  manner  so 
courteous,  and  yet  animated,  his  con- 
versation so  simple,  and  yet  cheerful, 
that  it  was  commonly  said  at  the 
time,  *  that  the  only  things  he  had 
forgotten  were  his  own  deeds,  and 
the  only  things  he  remembwed  were 
the  misfortunes  of  others  I ' " 

During  his  absence,  his  shameless 
traducers  redoubled  thehr  efforts  to 
secure  his  ruin.  The  terror  of  his  name, 
the  shadow  of  his  distant  greatness, 
must,  however,  frequently  have  made 
themselves  felt,  if  onlv  with  the  effect 
of  blinding  them  to  the  folly  of  their 
own  machinations.  Their  calumnious 
charges  were  annihilated  by  him  from 
abroad  the  moment  they  reached  him ; 
and  those  who  had  prepared  such 
chaiges,  ignominiously  silenced  by 
his  clear  and  decisive  representations. 
But  Blenheim  was  within  the  power 
of  a  magnanimous  people,  and  they 
caused  the  erection  of  it  at  the  public 
cost  to  be  suspended  I  The  principal 
creditors  sued  the  Duke  personally 
for  what  was  due  to  them ;  and  ulti- 
mately Blenheim,  "this  noble  pile, 
rthis  proud  monument  of  a  nation's 
patltude,"  would  have  remained  a 
■fe  to  this  day,  but  for  the  Duke's 
Mb  private  contribution  of  no  less  a 
■pi  than  £60,0001  One's  cheek 
■lies  with  shame  at  the  recital; 
^  there  is  the  humiliating  fact — 
**  Padet  hieo  opprobria  nobii, 
jci  potoits*,  et  non  potoiiM  repelli.'* 
)  Duke  of  Marlborough  spent 
T  two  years  on  the  Continent, 
ig  quitted  England  on  the  dOth 
»er  1712,  he  returned  on  the  4th 
Bt  1714;  but  under  what  dr- 
ances?  In  the  full  splendour 
romance  of  history.    In  con- 


tact with  Marlborough,  every  event 
seems  to  swell  into  great  porportions, 
as  if  owning  the  presence  and  power 
of  greatness. 

While  abroad,  his  commanding  in- 
tellect engaged  itself  in  the  noblest  of 
causes  —  upholding  the  interests  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
were  bound  up  indissolubly  with  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  He  might 
have  retired  for  ever  from  the  world, 
in  stem  disgust  at  the  treatment 
which  he  had  experienced;  but  his 
magnanimity  would  not  suffer  him. 
He  knew  that  civil  despotism,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Romish  faith, 
were  identified  with  the  success  of 
the  Louis  of  his  day,  as  they  appear 
to  be  with  a  Louis  of  our  day — the 
Louis,  at  this  moment,  of  France.  The 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  was  the 
symbol  of  the  triumph  of  Popery:  and 
Marlborough  continued  anxiously  to 
watch  the  progress  of  public  events, 
with  reference  to  that  **  consumma- 
tion" so  "devoutly"  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  two  years  referred  to 
were  those  of  an  Immeasurably  mo- 
mentous crisis,  big  with  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  this  country.  Marl- 
borough was,  throughout  that  crisis, 
as  clear-sighted,  resolute,  energetic, 
and  skilful  in  securing  the  Protestant 
succession,  as  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  conduct  of  his  wars,  every  one  of 
which  had  direct  reference  to  that 
highland  glorious  object.  He  con- 
tinued the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
good  cause,  which  he  advanced  by 
incessant  watchfulness  and  discreet 
and  energetic  action,  carrying  on  a 
constant  correspondence  with  his 
friends  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
length  Bolingbroke  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  advancement,  and  became 
virtually  prime  minister.  Bent  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  in  two 
days'  time  he  had  organised  a 
thoroughly  Jacobite  cabinet,  which 
would  unquestionably  have  proceeded 
to  seat  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne. 
But  the  awful  hand  of  Grod  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  ordering  of  events : 
"The  angel  of  death,"  to  use  Mr 
Alison's  words,  "  defeated  the  whole 
objects  for  which  the  ministers  were 
labouring  so  anxiously,  and  for  which 
they  had  sacrificed  the  security  and 
glory  of  their  country."  Civil  war 
was  almost  in  the  act  of  breaking 
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oat,  w1i«n  the  Qoeen  died;  baying 
at  the  last  moment  taken  a  ste|>,  in 
nominating  the  Dnke  of  SfarewBbnry 
to  be  Lord-Treasarer,  which  annihi- 
lated the  gniltj  hopes  of  Bolingbroke 
and  his  party.  This  was  the  last  act 
of  her  life;  and  on  her  death  the 
Protestant  party  took  prompt  and 
Tlgorons  measures.  Greorge  I.  was 
instantly  prodaimed  king,  and  in 
three  days'  time  the  great  Mari- 
borongh  reappeared  on  the  scene,  the 
Tery  gaardian  angel  of  the  newly- 
produmed  king.  His  enemies  were 
struck  with  consternation.  ^'  We  tare 
€til  frightened  out  of  our  wiis  upon  the 
Duke  of  MarlboromgKe  going  to  Eng» 
iandy'^  *  wrote  one  of  them  to  Boling- 
broke. The  illostrions  personage  was 
welcomed  with  enthnsiasm  similar  to 
that  with  which  he  had  been  formerly 
familiar;  an  immense  eoneoarse  c^ 
citizens  attended  him  into  the  city, 
shouting — "  Long  live  George  1. ! 
Long  live  the  Duke  of  Marlborough !  '* 
He  was  at  once  sworn  in  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  visited  by  the 
foreign  ministers  and  all  the  nobi- 
Uty  and  gentry  within  reaeh,  and 
in  the  evening  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  suprema^,  his 
old  eompanions  in  arms,  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  firing  a  feu-de-Joie 
on  the  auspicious  occasion.  *'  That 
day  effaced  the  traces  of  years  of  in- 
jostice.  The  death  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual"— the  weak,  ungrateful,  vaeil- 
latii^  Anne  —  *'  bad  restored  the 
patriotic  hero  to  the  position  in  which 
he  stood  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim  1 " 
Though  he  had  resolved  to  take  part 
no  more  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  post 
of  commander-in-chief,  in  which 
great  capacity  his  new  sovereign 
receired  him  with  extraordinary  de- 
monstrations of  satisfaction,  '^  proud 
to  do  honour  to  the  chief  under  whom 
he  himeelf  had  gained  hie  first  honours 
onthefieidofChidenarder^  The  dis- 
comfited Jacobites,  Bolingbroke,  Or- 
mond,  and  Oxford,  were  impeached 
for  high  treason,  fm*  their  conduct  in 
seeking  to  overturn  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  restore  the  Stuarts*  The 
fwrmer  two  fled  to  France,  but  Oxford 
remaiued,  and  was  prosecuted,  but 


acquitted.  Here  again  the  character 
0f  Marlborough  has  been  malefied,  by 
the  charge  of  having  done  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  prosecution,  for 
fear  of  Lord  Oxford's  revealing  the 
correspondence  of  the  Duke  in  early 
lifo,aftertkeRevolution.  Thisslander, 
however,  is  decisively  refuted  by  two 
facta— that  the  Duke  voted  in  every 
stage  of  the  prosecution!  and  by  the 
still  more  decisive  fact,  that  he  was 
found  to  have  been  specially  exempted 
from  the  proffered  aawesty  published 
by  the  Pretender  when  he  landed  hi 
Scotland.^  This  last  event— the  Re- 
bellion in  Scotland— must  have  been 
indeed,  as  Mr  Alison  remarks,  a  sore 
trial  to  Mariborough — **  m(H«  severe 
than  any  he  had  experienced  since 
James  II.  had  been  precipitated  firom 
the  throne ;  for  here  was  the  son  of 
his  early  patron  and  benefactor  assert- 
ing, in  arms,  his  right  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  1 "  But  the  Duke  waa 
here  true  as  steel  to  his  principles; 
and  his  energy  and  sagacity  extin- 
guished the  formidable  insurrectkm, 
and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  Stoarts. 
The  Pretender  returned  humbled  and 
ruined  to  the  Continent,  in  time  to 
witness  the  death  of  the  monarch 
Louis  XIY.,  whose  guilty  ambition 
bad  lighted  the  terrible  conflagration^ 
of  which  a  spark  had  been  thaa 
kindled  in  this  country,  and  which 
he  had  lived  to  see  extinguished 
by  such  torrents  of  blood.  He  waa 
tbett  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
miserable  in  contemplating  the  wide- 
spread misery  and  ruin  which  he  had 
p^rostituted  all  his  greatness  in  order 
to  effiect,  and  shuddering  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  share  in  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  death-bed 
reflections  and  injunctions  to  bis  suc- 
cessor we  have  already  laid  before  the 
reader.  § 

Only  a  few  months  previously, 
Louis's  great  conqueror  had  received 
two  startling  messages,  tellhig  him, 
in  heart-bre»king  toues,  of  the  tran- 
sient nothingness  of  life.  His  two 
lovely  daughters,  the  Countess  of 
Bridgewater  and  the  Countess  of 
Sunderiand,  were  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  their  beauty,  by  almost  sudden 
deaths,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.    These  events  pierced  him  to 


*  Ai.raoir^  it  263,  note.       t  Ihid.  p.  266«       1 1^^  P-  ^03.        §  AnU,  p.  146. 
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the  heart.  Two  yean  afterwards, 
hariog,  durfog  the  intenral,  expe- 
rienced varkras  wamiogSf  be  was 
stTDck  with  palflj,  which  deprired 
him  for  a  time  c^  both  gpeech  and 
resohUioD.  He  recoTered  anfflcientlyf 
in  a  few  months'  time,  to  be  capable 
of  removal  to  the  conntry,  for  the 
benefit  of  change  of  air  and  of  scene. 
HoTidted  Bl^hdm;  and  on  gobig 
through  each  of  the  rooms  as  were 
finished,  was  shown  a  pictare  of  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Blenheim*  He 
tmrned  away  with  a  moamfol  air, 
saying  only — bnt  in  memorable  and 
significant  words — '^Something  then  I 
— batncivy* 

He  continned,  on  earnest  solicita- 
tion, to  hold  his  high  military  ofSoe  and 
discharge  its  duties  for  five  years, 
Mving  also  in  the  tranqnil  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  happiness,  superin- 
tending the  education  of  his  grand- 
children, and  taking  special  delight  fai 
the  rising  architectural  grandeur  of 
Blenheim,  down  even  to  the  period  of 
his  death.  He  made  his  last  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
27th  Noyember  1721,  but  in  June 
following  had  a  severe  and  fatal 
attack  of  paralysis.  It  at  once  pros- 
trated his  phy^cal  without  impairing 
his  mental  powers.  To  a  question  of 
his  Duchess,  whether  he  heurd  the 
prayers  which  were  being  read  as 
asnal  at  night  In  his  npartment,  be 
replied,  '*  Yes;  and  I  jomed  in  them  1^ 
These  were  the  last  words  of  this 
great  man,  who  expired  calmly  a  fow 
hours  subsequently,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  who  thus 
joined  in  prayers  t  on  his  deathbed 
had,  with  solemn  reverence,  joined  in 
them  on  the  eves  of  Blenheim  and  of 
Malplaquet  with  bis  whole  army ;  and, 
amidst  all  the  bloody  horrors  of  war, 
had,  in  like  manner,  remembered  his 
God  on  every  occasion,  joining  pre- 
cept with  example  in  a  noble  spirit 
of  piety.  Let  us  hope  that  the  pray- 
ers of  the  dying  wairicw  were  heard 


and  accepted  by  Him  who  heareth 
prayer,  and  that  he  quitted  life  In  a 
spirit  difierent  from  that  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  said  on  his  death -bed,  "  I 
trust  that,  m  retpeet  of  the  good  I  have 
striven  to  do  mypeopk^  God  will  par- 
don my  sins !  *'  ^  Mr  Alison  "  chari- 
tably hopes  that  these  words  have 
been  realised" — be  might  have  la- 
mented the  fallaciousness  of  Peter's 
reliance. 

Marlborongh's  funeral  obsequies 
were  celebraied  with  extraordinary 
magnificence,  and  all  ranks  and  all 
parties  joined  in  doing  him  honour. 
On  the  sides  of  the  car  bearing  the 
coffin,  shidds  were  affixed  containing 
emblematic  representations  of  bis 
battles  and  sieges.  Blenheim  was 
there,  andtheSchellemberg,Rarailie8^ 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet;  Rnre- 
monde  and  Liege,  Men  in  andDender* 
monde,  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Os- 
tend  and  Ghent,  Toumay  and  Lille, 
Mons  and  Bouchain,  Bethune,  St 
Tenant,  and  An^.  **The  number^ 
and  the  recollections  with  which  they 
were  fraught,  made  the  English 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  th^ 
had  nsed  the  hero  who  had  filled  the 
worid  with  his  renown."  § 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  and  thus 
was  buried,  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, of  whom  Lord  Mahon  |  takes 
leave  in  a  strain  of  solemnity  and 
dignity  befitting  the  occasion  : — 

**  England  lost  one  of  her  noblest 
worthies  in  John  Duke  of  Marlboroagh. 
His  aobieTements  do  not  ftill  within  ny 
limits,  and  his  eharaoter  seems  rather  ta 
belong  to  the  historians  of  another  period. 
Let  them  endeavour  to  delineate  his  vast 
and  various  abilities — that  genius  which 
saw  humbled  before  it  the  proudest  mare- 
sehals  of  France — that  serenity  of  temper 
which  enabled  him  patiently  to  bear,  and 
bearing  to  OTcroome,  all  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Dutch  deputies,  all  the  slowness  of 
the  German  generals— those  powers  of 
combination  so  prorident  of  failure,  and 
so  careful  of  details,  that  it  might  almost 
be  said  of  him,  that  before  he  gave  any 


*  Alison,  ii.  p.  305b 

t  Marlborough  had  receiTed  the  sacrament  with  great  solemnity  at  the  midnight 
preceding  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim;  and  shortly  before,  dirine  service  had 
been  performed  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and  squadron  in  the  Allied  army. 
After  the  battle  he  said,  that  **  he  had  prayed  to  God  more  frequently  during  its  con- 
tinuance than  all  the  chaplains  of  both  armies  put  together  which  served  under  his 
orders." — Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  100.  §  IM.  p.  307.  i  Hutory  of  England,  ii.  41, 42. 
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battle  he  had  already  won  it !  Let  them 
describe  him  in  council  as  in  arms^not 
always  righteous  in  his  end^  but  ever 
mighty  in  his  means  I" 

There  was  grandear  in  the  worda 
with  which  the  Garter-Ring- at- Arms 
closed  the  ceremonial  at  the  tomb : — 
''  Tbns  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  take  out  of  this  transitory  world, 
into  his  mercy,  the  most  high,  mighty, 
noble  prince,  John  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough." He  has  passed  to  his  great 
account,  and  must  stand  hereafter 
before  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  and  be  judged  accordingly.  It 
becomes  us,  shortsighted  and  fallible 
as  we  are,  to  deal  cautiously  and 
tenderly  with  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious departed.  There  may  have 
been  many  palliating  circumstances  in 
the  casd  of  Marlborough^s  desertion 
of  James  which  have  never  yet  been 
taken  into  account,  and  which  now, 
probably,  never  will.  Could  we  hear 
his  own  explanation  of  Ids  conduct 
towards  James,  that  explanation 
might  greatly  change  our  estimate  of 
his  fault,  and  mitigate  the  asperity  of 
our  censures.  No  one  can  venture  to 
justify  Marlborough*s  conduct  towards 
James,  in  remaining  in  his  service, 
apparently  4evoted  to  his  interests — 
then  one  of  the  most  confiding  masters 
whom  man  ever  had — after  he  had 
irrevocably  committed  himself  to  that 
maater*s  enemy,  and  effectually  se- 
cured the  downfall  and  destruction  of 
one  who  had  actually  saved  the  life  of 
bis  treacherous  servant,  and  showered 
npon  him  every  possible  mark  of  affec- 
tion and  distinction.  That  Marl- 
borough was  conscientiously  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  while 
he  thus  acted,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever ;  nor  that  he  cherished  that 
attachment  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  and  respected  it  as  the  star  by 
which  he  steered  throughout  his  career. 
We  must  remember  that  he  had  done 
•everything  in  his  power  to  divert 
James  from  his  purpose  of  re-esta- 
blishing Popery.  "  My  places,  and 
the  King's  favour,"  said  he,  in  1687, 
^^  I  set  at  nought,  in  comparison  of 
being  true  to  my  religion.  In  all 
things  but  this  the  King  may  com- 
mand me ;  and  I  call  Gc^  to  witness 


that  even  with  joy  I  should  expose 
my  life  in  his  service,  so  sensible  am 
I  of  his  favours— I  being  resolved, 
though  I  cannot  live  the  life  of  a  saint, 
if  there  be  occasion  for  it,  to  live  the 
life  of  a  martyr."  This  he  said  to 
William,  then  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
during  the  same  year  he  had  thus 
sternly  addressed  James  himself,  when 
remonstrating  with  him  for  ''  paving 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
Popeiy."  He  spoke  with  great 
warmth,  and  thus—"  What  I  spoke, 
sir,  proceeded  from  my  zeal  for  your 
Majesty's  service,  which  I  prefer  above 
all  things,  next  to  that  of  God ;  and  I 
humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  be- 
lieve that  no  subject  in  the  three 
kingdoms  will  venture  farther  than  I 
will  to  purchase  your  favour  and  good 
liking.  But  as  I  have  been  bred  a 
Protestant,  and  intend  to  live  and  die 
in  that  communion,  and  as  above  nine 
out  of  ten  in  England  are  of  that  per- 
suasion, I  fear,  from  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  their  natural  aversion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  some 
consequences  which  I  dare  not  so 
much  as  name,  and  which  I  cannot 
contemplate  without  horror."  *  That 
he  said  this  to  his  infatuated  master 
is  indisputable ;  but  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  at  once  quitted  the  service  of 
that  master,  on  finding  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  continue  in  it. 
"  Had  he  done  so,"  says  Mr  Alison, 
"  and  then  either  taken  no  part  in  the 
Revolution,  or  never  appeared  in  arms 
against  him,  the  most  scrupulous 
moralist  could  have  discovered  no- 
thing reprehensible  in  his  conduct." 
That  course  Marlborough  did  not 
take;  and  that  which  he  did  must 
have  entaUed  upon  his  sensitive  mind 
unspeakable  mise^  and  mortification 
throughout  life.  He  must  also  have 
foreseen  the  blot  which  that  conduct 
would  fix  for  ever  on  his  fair  fame — a 
reflection  which  must  have. dimmed 
the  splendour  of  his  greatest  triumphs, 
and  wrung  his  heart  in  its  proudest 
moments  of  justifiable  exultation. 
When  we  refiect  upon  his  long  and 
illustrious  course  of  public  service, 
the  spotless  purity  of  his  private 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
as  husband,  father,  friend ;  his  uni- 
form piety,    his  humanity,  genero- 


*  Alison^  L  14^  15,  note. 
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sity,  magnanimity,  nnder  tbe  most 
trying  drcnmstancea  in  which  man 
can  be  placed,  we  are  filled  with  as 
mach  wonder  as  lamentation  at  this 
Instance  of  treachery,  this  tempo- 
rary oblivion  of  all  sense  of  honour 
and  loyalty.  Bat  has  it  not  been 
heayily  punished,  and  has  it  not  been 
atoned  for  ? 

The  charge,  however,  of  a  flcur  more 
damning  character  than  that  of  his 
condnct  towards  the  Stuarts — that  of 
having  prolonged  the  war  for  his  own 
selfish  ends — is  annihilated,  after  hav- 
ing been  reiterated  with  almost  fiend- 
ish malignity  and  perseverance.  Mr 
Alison  has  placed  this  matter  in  the 
clearest  possible  light,  and  accumu- 
lated such  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
disproof  that  it^seems  perfectly  mon- 
strous that  any  such  charge  should 
have  been  for  a  moment  entertained 
by  even  the  most  rancorous  of  his 
enemies.  It  now  appears,  from  his  cor- 
respondence throughout  the  war,  that 
he  pined  and  languished  for  its  dose, 
in  order  that  he  might  cease  to  be  the 
butt  of  malevolence  and  calumny,  and 
escape  from  the  crushing  pressure  of 
his  thankless  toils  and  responsibilities 
into  the  repose  of  private  life.  Out 
of  a  great  number  of  similar  passages 
which  we  had  marked  for  quotation, 
here  is  one  both  eloquent  and  affect- 
ing. He  is  writing  to  the  Duchess 
from  Flanders  in  1705,  and  alluding 
to  the  calumnies  against  himself 
which  were  reported  to  him  from 
England.  "  This  vile  enormous  fac- 
tion of  theirs  vexes  me  so  much,  that 
I  hope  the  Queen  will  after  this  cam- 
paign allow  me  to  retire^  and  end  my 
dajs  in  praying  for  her  prosperi^ 
and  making  my  peace  with  God."  * 
He  repeatedly  supplicated  to  be 
allowed  to  resign  his  command,  and 
only  the  command  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  importunities  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  Allies,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  persevere.  He  made  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  speedy  close,  but  also  a  safe  one ; 
for  he  never  lost  sight  for  a  moment 
of  the  great  objects  with  which  it  had 
been  undertaken.  He  saw  distinctly, 
from  first  to  last,  that  there  was  no 
real  peace  for  Europe,  no  guarantee 
for  our  own  independence,  and  for 


our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  but 
the  complete  prostration  of  the  ambi- 
tion and  power  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and 
if  his  own  enlightened  sagacity  had 
not  been  repeatedly  thwarted  by  the 
stupidity  or  faction  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  would  early 
have  deprived  his  traducers  of  even 
the  faintest  pretext  for  their  imputa- 
tions upon  him.  "  I  have  had  to 
modify  my  opinion  of  Marlborough," 
said  the  late  eloquent  Professor 
Smyth,t  "  since  considering  the  lately 
published '  Life*  of  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
1  can  no  longer  consider  him  as  so 
betrayed  by  a  spirit  of  personal  ambi- 
tion as  I  had  once  suspected,  and  I 
have  a  still  stronger  impression  of 
his  amiable  nature  in  domestic  life. 
The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  has 
been  always  his  proper  appellation, 
and  he  is  only  made  greater  by  being 
made  more  known  by  the  publication 
of  Mr  Coxe ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  he  would  appear  greater  still, 
the  more  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  on  all  occasions, 
could  be  appreciated."  This  is  said 
in  a  candid  and  honourable  spirit,  by 
a  professor  whose  sacred  duty  was  to 
give  true  notions  of  history,  and  of 
the  characters  figuring  in  it,  to  the 
students  of  a  great  university. 
''These  difficulties,"  continues  the 
professor,  ''  may  now  be  partly  esti- 
mated; the  impetuous  temper  and 
consequent  imprudence  of  a  wife, 
whom  for  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and 
her  affection,  he  naturally  idolised; 
the  low  narrow  mind  and  mulish 
nature  of  the  Queen  he  served.;  the 
unreasonable    wishes    and    strange 

Erejudices  of  the  men  of  infiuence  in 
b  own  country;  the  discordant 
interests  and  passions  of  different 
states  and  princes  on  the  Continent ; 
the  pertinacity  of  the  field -deputies  of 
Holland,  whom  he  could  not  send 
over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  their 
more  proper  station,  and  to  whose 
absurdities  it  gave  him  the  headache 
to  listen."  This  pithy  paragraph  well 
groups  together  the  leading  "  difficul- 
ties "  with  which  this  amazing  man 
had  to  contend ;  and  in  Mr  Alison's 
volumes  a  fiood  of  light  is  thrown 
upon  them  all.  None  of  his  readers 
can  fail  to  feel  the  profoundest  sympa- 
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thy  with  harassed  greatness.  With- 
out compromising  his  own  sense  of 
what  is  right,  or  attempting  to  con- 
<;eal  or  d^oise  the  failings  of  liis 
hero,  Mr  Alison  has  painted  a  picture, 
at  once  noble  and  a^cting,  of  the 
Dake  of  Marlboroagh,  in  every  aspect 
of  his  character,  in  every  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  In  private  and 
in  public  life— as  a  friend,  as  a  father, 
as  a  husband — as  a  diplomatist,  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  warrior — where  is 
his  equal  to  be  found,  and  how  can 
we  l]«  too  grateful  to  one  who  has 
placed  him,  in  all  these  characters, 
so  vividly  before  us ?  "If  the  pre- 
ceding pages,"  says  Mr  Alison,  mo- 
destly, at  the  close  of  his  biography, 
**  shall  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
the  illustration  of  so  great  a  charac- 
ter, and  to  shed  the  light  of  historic 
truth  on  the  actions  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  whom  the  world 
has  ever  produced,  the  author's  la- 
bours will  not  have  been  incurred  in 
vain.*'  They  have  not ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  these  volumes  will  add 
greatly  to  the  well-eamed  reputation 
of  the  historian  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. We  repeat  that  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  Mr  Alison,  in  pre- 
paring that  work,  has  given  him 
peculhur  qualifications  for  writing  the 
present.  We  had  marked  a  great 
number  of  instances  in  which  the 
events  in  Marlborough^s  campaigns, 
and  those  events  which  led  to  them 
and  followed  them,  are  most  plen- 
teously  and  instructively  compared 
and  contrasted  with  those  of  the  great 
compaigns  of  Wellington  and  Napo- 
leon. The  resemblance  is  sometimes 
startling;  bat  the  length  to  which 
this  article  has  run  compels  us  to  rest 
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satisfied  with  referring  the  reader  to 
the  present  work.  The  last  chapter 
consists  of  fi^e  deeply- interesting 
portraits,  —  Marlborough,  Eugene, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and 
Wellington— tiie  five  great  generals 
of  modem  times.  The  di^mctive 
features  of  each  are  given  with  fidelity 
and  force.  It  is,  however,  in  the  full 
flow  of  his  military  narrative  that 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  Mr  Alison 
is  to  be  found.  His  battles*  are  al- 
ways dashed  off  boldly  and  brilliantly, 
as  far  as  effect  is  conoemed,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  most  exact 
attention  to  details. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  critical 
with  an  author  who  has  afforded  us 
such  great  gratification— 

**  Ubi  plun  mit«i( — ^uni  fgo  pftueii 
Offendar  miifealia,  qoM  aut  inearia  fvdit, 
Aut  hnnuuia  pamm  ooit  luitan !  ** 

There  are,  however,  occasional  traces 
of  haste,  involving  repetitions  and 
confused  expressions,  which,  doubt- 
less, will  disappear  in  future  editions. 
We  doubt  not  that  they  will  be  called 
for ;  and  are  happy  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a 
new  work  proceeding  from  a  gentle- 
man standing  so  deservedly  high  with 
the  public,  and  which,  moreover,  as 
we  have  more  than  once  intimated,  is 
very  well  timed.  Let  any  one  con- 
template France  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  observe  the  attitude  of  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  forms  of  faith 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  he  will  think  with  no 
little  anxiety  of  the  days  of  another 
Louis,  now  on  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  perhaps  inquire  -anxiously,  with 
reference  to  the  future,  where  is  our 
Marlborough  ? 


*  A  yery  happy  idea  is  embodied  in  a  work  recently  pnblished,  and  which  haa 
quickly  reached  a  second  edition — Mr  Creasy 's  Fifteen  Decinte  BaUla  of  the  World, 
from  Marathon  to  Waterloo,  The  idea  was  suggested  by  a  remark  of  Mr  Hallam, 
placed  on  the  title-page  by  way  of  motto,  **  These  few  battles,  of  which  a  contrary 
event  would  have  essentially  raried  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent 
sceneB."  Mr  Alison  frequently  puts  such  cases,  in  both  Tke  Life  of  Marlborough 
and  his  History  of  Europe,  Mr  Creasy,  as  a  distinguished  scholar  and  a  professor  of 
history,  lias  acquitted  himself  very  ably.  His  fifteen  battles  are  well  selected,  as 
radiating  centres  of  enduring  influence  upon  human  affiuxs  in  their  greatest  crises — 
TLB  SO  many  nuclei  of  historical  knowledge. 
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With  aslow  step  Aod  ma  abetrtcted 
mir,  Harley  L^Estimage  bent  bit  way 
towards  £gerUm*8  boose,  after  bis 
ereBtful  interview  witb  Helen.  Ue 
bad  jost  entered  one  of  tbe  streets 
leading  into  Grosvenor  Square,  wben 
m  yoong  man,  walking  qnieklj  from 
tbe  opposite  direction,  came  fkll 
against  him,  and  drawing  back  witb 
a  brief  apology,  recognised  him,  and 
exdaiowd,  '*  WbatI  jon  in  England, 
Lord  L'Estrange!  Accept  my  con- 
gratolatioos  on  yonr  retom.  Bat  you 
seem  scarcely  to  remember  me.** 

^^  I  beg  yow  pardon,  Mr  Leslie.  I 
remember  yoo  now  by  your  smile; 
bat  yon  are  of  aa  age  in  which  it  is 
permitted  me  to  say  that  yoa  look 
older  than  when  I  saw  yon  last." 

''And  yet.  Lord  L*£strange,  it 
seems  to  me  that  yoo  look  yomager." 

Indeed,  this  reply  was  so  far  troe 
tiiat  there  appeared  less  difference 
of  years  than  before  between  Leslie 
and  L'Estrange ;  for  the  wrinkles  in 
the  schemer's  mind  were  visible  in 
his  visage,  while  Haiiey*s  dreamy 
worship  of  Troth  and  Beauty  seemed 
to  have  preserved  to  the  votary  the 
endnring  yooth  of  the  divinities. 

Hariey  received  tbe  compliment 
with  a  supreme  indifference,  which 
might  have  been  suitable  to  a  Stoic, 
bat  whi(^  seemed  scarcely  natoral  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  just  proposed 
to  a  lady  many  years  younger  than 
himself. 

Leslie  renewed  —  "  Perhaps  you 
are  on  your  way  to  Mr  £gerton*s. 
If  so,  you  will  not  find  him  at  home ; 
be  is  at  his  office." 

''  Thank  yon.  Then  to  his  office  I 
must  re-direct  my  steps." 

''  I  am  going  to  him  myself,"  said 
Randal  hesitatingly. 

L'Estrange  had  no  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  Leslie,  from  the  little  he 
had  seen  of  that  young  gentleman ;  but 
Randal's  remark  was  an  appeal  to  his 
habitual  urbanity,  and  be  replied  with 


well-bred  readiness,  ''  Let  us  be  com- 
panioBS  so  far." 

Randal  accepted  the  arm  proffered 
to  him ;  and  Lord  L'Estranffe,  as  is 
usual  with  one  long  absent  from  his 
native  land,  bore  part  as  a  qoeetioner 
in  the  dialogue  that  ensued. 

''  Egerton  is  always  the  same  man, 
I  suppose — too  busy  for  illness,  and 
too  firm  for  sorrow  ?  " 

''  If  he  ever  feel  either,  he  will  never 
stoop  to  complain.  But  indeed,  my 
dear  lord,  I  should  like  much  to  know 
whatyou  think  of  bis  health." 

''Oow?    Yon  alarm  me  1" 

^  Nay,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  that ; 
and,  pray,  do  not  let  him  know  that 
I  went  so  far.  But  I  have  foncied 
that  he  looks  a  little  worn,  and  suf- 
fering." 

''Poor  Audleyl"  said  L'Estrange 
in  a  tone  of  deep  affection.  "  I  will 
sound  him,  and,  be  assured,  withoot 
naming  you;  for  I  know  well  how 
little  he  likes  to  be  8n|q[K>sed  capable 
of  human  infirmity.  I  am  obliged  to 
yoo  for  your  hint— obliged  to  you  for 
yoor  interest  in  one  so  dear  to  me." 

And  Hariey's  Toice  was  more  cor- 
dial to  Randal  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  He  then  began  to  inquhre 
what  Randal  thought  of  the  rumours 
that  had  reached  .himself  as  to  the 
probable  defeat  of  the  government, 
and  how  far  Andley's  spirits  were 
affected  by  such  risks.  But  Randal 
here,  seeing  that  Hariey  could  com- 
municate nothing,  was  reserved  and 
guarded. 

"  Loss  of  office  could  not,  I  think, 
affect  a  man  like  Audley,"  observed 
Lord  L'Estrange.  "  He  would  be  as 
great  in  opposition — ^perhaps  greater ; 
and  as  to  emoluments  " 

"The  emoluments  are  good,"  in- 
terposed Randal  with  a  half  sigh. 

"  Good  enough,  I  suppose,  to  pay 
him  back  about  a  tenth  of  what  his 
place  costs  our  magnificent  friend — 
Ko,  I  will  say  one  thing  for  English 
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perhaps,  of  the  probable  pardon  of 
the  exile,  may  have  counted  on  an 
heiress,  and  spread  the  report  in 
order  to  keep  off  other  candidates. 
By  yonr  account,  if  snccessfal  in  his 
suit,  he  might  fail  to  find  an  heiress 
in  the  bride?" 

"No  doubt  of  that.  Whatever 
might  be  arranged,  I  can't  conceive 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  get  at 
the  fortune,  though  it  might  be  held 
in  suspense  for  his  children.  But 
indeed  it  so  rarely  happens  that  an 
Italian  girl  of  high  name  marries  a 
foreigner,  that  we  must  dismiss  this 
notion  with  a  smile  at  the  long  face 
of  the  hypothetical  fortune-hunter. 
Heaven  help  him,  if  he  exist  1 " 

"  Amen,"  echoed  Randal  devoutly. 

"  I  hear  that  Peschiera's  sister  is 
retnmed  to  England.  Do  you  know 
her  too?" 

"AUttle." 

"  My  dear  Mr  Leslie,  pardon  me  if 
I  take  a  liberty  not  warranted  by  our 
acqudntance.  Against  the  lady  I  say 
nothing.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  some 
things  which  appear  to  entitle  her  to 
compassion  and  respect.  But  as  to 
Peschiera,  all  who  prize  honour  sus- 
pect him  to  be  a  knave — I  know 
nim  to  be  one.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
longer  we  preserve  that  abhorrence 
for  knavery  which  is  the  generous  in- 
stinct of  youth,  why,  the  fairer  will  be 
our  manhood,  and  the  more  reverend 
our  age.  Yon  agree  with  me  ?"  And 


Harley  suddenly  turning,  his  eyes  fell 
like  a  flood  of  light  upon  Bandal's 
pale  and  secret  countenance. 

"  To  be  sure,"  murmured  the 
schemer. 

Harley  surveying  him,  mechanically 
recoiled,  and  withdrew  his  arm. 

Fortunately  for  Randal,  who  some- 
how or  other  felt  himself  slipped  into 
a  false  position,  he  scarce  knew  how 
or  why,  he  was  here  seized  by  the 
arm ;  and  a  dear,  open,  manly  voice 
cried,  "  My  dear  fellow,  how  are 
you?  I  see  yon  are  engaged  now ; 
but  look  into  my  rooms  when  yon 
can,  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

And  with  a  bow  of  excuse  for 
hifl  interruption,  to  Lord  ^Estrange, 
the  speaker  was  then  turning  away, 
when  Harley  said — 

"  No,  don't  let  me  take  you  from 
your  Mend,  Mr  Leslie.  And  you 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  Eger- 
ton ;  for  I  shall  claim  the  privilege 
of  older  friendship  for  the  first  inter- 
view." 

"  It  is  Mr  Egerton's  nephew,  Frank 
Hazeldean." 

"  Pray,  call  him  back,  and  present 
me  to  him.  He  has  a  face  that  would 
have  gone  far  to  reconcile  Timon  to 
Athens." 

Randal  obeyed ;  and  after  a  few 
kindlv  words  to  Frank,  Harley  in- 
sisted on  leaving  the  two  young  men 
together,  and  walked  on  to  Downing 
Street  with  a  brisker  step. 


CHAPTXR  X. 


"That  Lord  UEstrange  seems  a 
very  good  fellow." 

**  So-so ; — an  effeminate  humourist ; 
— says  the  most  absurd  things,  and 
fancies  them  wise.  Never  mind  him. 
You  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  so  obUged  to  you  for 
introducing  me  to  Levy.  I  must  tell 
you  how  handsomely  he  has  behaved." 

*^Stop;  allow  me  to  remind  you 
that  I  did  not  introduce  you  to 
Levy;  you  had  met  him  before  at 
Borrowell's,  if  I  recollect  right,  and  he 
dined  with  us  at  the  Clarmidon— that 
IB  all  I  had  to  do  with  bringing  you 
together.  Indeed  I  rather  cautioned 
you  against  him  than  not.  Pray 
don't  think  I  introduced  you  to  a  man 
who,  however  pleasant,  and  perhaps 

VOL,  LXXI.-'KO.  CCCCXXXVI. 


honest.  Is  still  a  money-lender.  Your 
father  would  be  justly  angry  ^ith  me 
if  I  had  done  so." 

"  Oh,  pooh  I  you  are  prejudiced 
against  poor  Levy.  But  just  hear : 
I  was  sitting  very  ruefully,  thinking 
over  those  cursed  bills,  and  how  the 
deuce  I  should  renew  them,  when 
Levy  walked  into  my  rooms  ;  and 
after  telUng  me  of  his  long  friendship 
for  my  uncle  Egerton,  and  his  admi- 
ration for  yourself,  and.  (give  me  your 
hand,  Randal)  saying*  how  touched 
he  felt  by  your  kind  sympathy  in  my 
troubles,  he  opened  his  pocket-book, 
and  showed  me  the  bills  safe  and 
sound  in  his  own  possession." 

"How?" 

"  He  had  bought  them  up.    *  It 
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must  be  so  disagreeable  to  me,'  he 
said,  '  to  have  them  flying  about  the 
London  money-market,  and  these 
Jews  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
apply  to  my  father.  And  now,'  added 
Levy,  *  I  am  in  no  immediate  hurry 
for  the  money,  and  we  must  put  the 
interest  upon  fairer  terms.'  In  short, 
nothing  could  be  more  liberal  than  his 
tone.  And  he  says,  '  he  is  thinkiuf,' 
of  a  way  to  relieve  me  altogether, 
and  will  call  about  it  in  a  few  days, 
when  his  plan  is  matured.'  After  all, 
I  must  owe  this  to  you,  Randal.  I 
dare  swear  you  put  it  into  his 
head." 

**  O  no,  indeed  !  On  the  contrary, 
I  still  say,  '  Be  cautious  in  all  your 
dealings  with  Levy.'  I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure,  what  he  means  to  propose. 
Have  you  heard  from  the  Hall  lately  V" 

"  Yes— to-day.  Only  think— the 
Riccaboccas  have  disappeared.  My 
mother  writes  me  word  of  it — a  very 
odd  letter.  She  seems  to  suspect  that 
I  know  where  they  are,  and  reproaches 
me  for  *  mystery ' — quite  enigmatical. 
But  there  is  one  sentence  in  her  letter 
— see,  here  it  is  in  the  postscript — 
which  seems  to  refer  to  Beatrice :  '  I 


don't  ask  you  to  tell  me  your  secretSy 
Frank,  but  Randal  will  no  doubt  have 
assured  yon  that  my  first  considera- 
tion will  be  for  yonr  own  happiness, 
in  any  matter  in  which  yonr  heart  is 
really  engaged.'  '* 

"  Yes,"  said  Randal,  slowly;  "no 
doubt  this  refers  to  Beatrice ;  but,  as 
I  told  you,  your  mother  will  not  inter- 
fere one  way  or  the  other, — such  in- 
terference wonld  weaken  her  influence 
with  the  Squire.  Besides,  as  she 
said,  she  can't  wish  you  to  marry  a 
foreigner ;  though  once  married,  she 

would But  how  do  you  stand  now 

with  the  Marchesa  ?  Has  she  con- 
sented to  accept  you  ?  " 

"  Not  quite ;  indeed  I  hare  not  ac- 
tually proposed.  Her  manner,  though 
much  softened,  has  not  so  far  embol- 
dened me;  and,  besides,  before  a 
positive  declaration,  I  certamly  must 
go  down  to  the  Hall  and  speak  at 
least  to  my  mother." 

"  You  must  judge  for  yourself,  but 
don't  do  anything  rash  :  talk  first  to 
me.  Here  we  are  at  my  office.  Good- 
bye ;  and — and  pray  believe  that,  in 
whatever  yon  do  with  Levy,  I  have 
no  hand  in  it" 


CHAPTSR  XI. 


Towards  the  evening,  Randal  was 
riding  fast  on  the  road  to  Norwood. 
The  arrival  of  Harley,  and  the  con- 
versation that  had  passed  between 
■^at  nobleman  and  Randal,  made  the 
iter  anxious  to  ascertain  how  fai* 
;a  was  likely  to  learn  L'Es- 
mtum   to  England,  and  to 
h  him.    For  he  felt  that, 
>  latter  come  to  know  that 
ft,   in  his  movements,  had 
Randal's    advice,    Harley 
.d  that  Randal  had  spoken  to 
(genuously  ;  and,  on  the  other 
iccabocca,  placed  under  the 
TOtection  of  LordL'Estrange, 
longer  need  Randal  Leslie 
him  from  the  machinations 
[era.     To  a  reader  happily 
•naed   to  dive  into  the  deep 
iy    recesses  of  a  schemer's 
ight  seem  that  Randal's  in- 
retaining  a  hold  over  the 
"^ience   would   terminate 
=-^ces  that  had  reached 
^Mimn  one  quarter,  that 


Yiolante  might  cease  to  be  an  heiress 
if  she  married  himself.  "  But  per- 
haps," suggests  some  candid  and 
youthful  conjecturer — "  perhat>s  Ran- 
dal Leslie  is  in  love  with  this  fair 
creature?"  Randal  in  love! — no! 
He  was  too  absorbed  by  harder  pas- 
sions for  that  blissful  folly.  Nor,  if 
he  could  have  fallen  in  love,  was  Yio- 
lante the  one  to  attract  that  suUen, 
secret  heart ;  her  instuoictive  noble- 
ness, the  very  statelinessof  her  beauty, 
womanlike  though  it  was,  awed  him. 
Men  of  that  kind  may  love  some  soft 
slave — ^they  cannot  lift  their  eyes  to  a 
queen.  They  may  look  down — they 
cannot  look  up.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  Randal  could  not  resign  alto- 
gether the  chance  of  securing  a  fortune 
that  would  realise  his  most  dazzling 
dreams,  upon  the  mere  assurance, 
however  probable,  which  had  so  dis- 
mayed him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  he  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
all  idea  of  such  alliance,  though  he 
did  not  contemplate  the  base  perfidy 
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of  actuaUj  assistiDg  Feschiera^s 
avowed  designs,  still,  ?  Fraok*s  mar- 
riage with  Beatrice  shoald  absointely 
depend  npon  her  brother's  obtaining 
the  knowledge  of  Yiolante's  retreat, 
and  that  marriage  should  be  as  con- 
dacive  to  his  interests  as  he  thought 
he  coald  make  it,  why, — he  did  not 
then  posh  his  deductions  farther,  even 
to  himself— they  seemed  too  black ; 
bat  he  sighed  heavily,  and  that  sigh 
foreboded  how  weak  would  be  honour 
and  virtae  against  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion. Therefore,  on  all  accounts, 
Kiccabocca  was  one  of  those  cards  in 
a  sequence,  which  so  calculating  a 
player  would  not  throw  out  of  his 
hand:  it  mi^  serve  for  repique  at 
the  worst — it  mi^t  score  well  in  the 
game.  Intimacy  with  the  Italian 
was  still  part  and  parcel  in  that 
knowledge  which  was  the  synou3rm 
of  power. 

While  the  young  man  was  thus 
meditating,  on  his  road  to  Norwood, 
Kiccabocca  and  his  Jemima  were 
close  conferring  in  their  drawing- 
room.  And  if  yon  could  have  there 
seen  them,  reader,  you  would  have 
been  seized  with  equal  surprise  and 
cariosity;  for  some  extraordiaary 
commonication  had  certainly  passed 
between  them.  Riccabocca  was  evi- 
dently much  agitated,  and  with  emo- 
tions not  famUiar  to  him.  The  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes  at  the  same  time 
that  a  smile,  the  reverse  of  cynical  or 
sardonic,  curved  his  lips ;  while  his 
wife  was  leaning  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  and, 
by  the  expression  of  her  face,  you 
might  guess  that  he  had  paid  her 
some  Y^ry  gratifying  compUment,  of 
a  nature  more  genuine  and  sincere 
than  those  which  characterised  his 
habitoal  hollow  and  dissimulating 
gallantry.  But  just  at  this  moment 
Giacomo  entered,  and  Jemima,  with 
her  native  English  modesty,  withdrew 
in  haste  from  Kiccabocca*s  sheltering 
side. 

*^  Padrone,*^  said  Giacomo,  who, 
whatever  his  astonishment  at  the 
connubial  position  he  had  disturbed, 
was  much  too  discreet  to  betray  it — 
^*  Padrone,  I  see  the  young  English- 
man riding  towards  the  house,  and  I 
hope,  when  he  arrives,  you  will  not 
forget  the  alarming  information  I  gave 
to  you  this  morning." 


169 

*^Ah — ah  I"  said  Riccabocca,  his 
face  falling. 

^*  If  the  Signorina  were  but  mar- 
rledl" 

"My  veiy  thought — my  constant 
thought  I ''  exclaimed  Riccabocca. 
"  And  you  really  believe  the  young 
Englishman  loves  her  ?  " 

"  Why  else  should  he  come.  Excel- 
lency ?  '*  asked  Giacomo,  with  great 
neOvetL 

"  Very  true ;  why,  indeed  ?  "  said 
Riccabocca.  "  Jemima,  I  cannot  en- 
dure the  terrors  I  suffer  on  that  poor 
child's  account.  I  will  open  myself 
frankly  to  Randal  Leslie.  And  now, 
too,  that  which  might  have  been  a 
serious  consideration,  in  case  I  return 
to  Italy,  will  no  longer  stand  in  our 
way,  Jemima." 

Jemima  smiled  faintly,  and  whis- 
pered something  to  Riccabocca,  to 
which  he  replied — 

"  Nonsense,  amma  mta.  I  know  it 
tc^ti/ be— have  not  a  doubt  of  it.  I 
tell  you  it  is  as  nine  to  four,  according 
to  ftke  nicest  calculations.  I  will  speak 
at  once  to  Randal.  He  is  too  young 
— too  timid  to  speak  himself." 

"  Certainly,"  interposed  Giacomo ; 
^'  how  could  he  dare  to  speak,  let  him 
love  ever  so  well  ?  " 

Jemima  shook  her  head. 

",0,  never  fear,"  said  Riccabocca, 
observing  this  gesture ;  "  I  will  give 
him  the  toial.  If  he  entertain  but 
mercenary  views,  I  shall  soon  detect 
them.  I  know  human  nature  pretty 
well,  I  think,  my  love ;  and,  Giacomo, 
—just  get  me  my  Machiavel ;— that's 
right.  Now  leave  me,  my  dear;  I 
must  reflect  and  prepare  myself." 

When  Randal  entered  the  house, 
Giacomo,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar 
suavity,  ushei^  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  found  Riccabocca 
alone,  and  seated  before  the  fire-place, 
leaning  his  face  on  his  hand,  with  the 
great  folio  of  Madiiavel  lying  open  on 
the  table. 

The  Italian  received  him  as  cour- 
teously as  usual  ;  but  there  was  in  his 
manner  a  certain  serious  and  thought- 
ful dignity,  which  was  perhaps  the 
more  imposing,  because  but  rarely 
assumed.  After  a  few  preliminary 
observations,  Randal  remarked  that 
Frank  Hazeldean  had  informed  him 
of  the  curiosity  which  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Riccaboccas  had  excited 
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at  the  Hall,  and  inquired  carelessly 
if  the  Doctor  had  left  instmctions  as 
to  the  forwarding  of  any  letters  that 
might  be  directed  to  him  at  the 
Casino. 

**  Letters,**  said  Riccabocca  simply 
— "  I  never  receire  any ;  or,  at  least, 
so  rarely,  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  take  an  event  so  little  to  be  ex- 
pected into  consideration.  No;  if 
any  letters  do  reach  the  Casino,  there 
they  will  wait.*' 

**  Then  I  can  see  no  possilulity  of 
indiscretion ;  no  chance  of  a  due  to 
yonr  address.** 

"Nor  I  either.*' 

Satisfied  so  far,  and  knowing  that 
it  was  not  in  Riccabocca's  habits  to 
read  the  newspapers,  by  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  learnt  of 
L'£strang6*s  arrival  in  London,  Ran- 
dal then  proceeded  to  inquire,  with 
mnch  seeming  interest,  into  the  health 
of  Yiolante— hoped  it  did  notsnfier 
by  confinement,  &c,  Riccabocca 
•eyed  him  gravely  while  he  spoke,  and 
then  suddenly  rising,  that  air  of  -dig- 
nity to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
became  yet  more  striking. 

"  My  young  friend,**  said  he,  "  hear 
me  attentively,  and  answer  me  frank- 
ly. I  know  haman  natnre  ** — Here  a 
cdight  smile  of  prond  complacency 
passed  the  6age*s  lips,  and  his  eye 
glanced  towards  his  Machiavel. 

"  I  know  haman  nature — at  least  I 
have  studied  it,"  he  renewed  more 
^earnestly,  and  with  less  evident  self- 
conceit;  "  and  I  believe  that  when  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me  exhibits  an 
interest  in  my  affaurs,  which  occasions 
him  no  small  trouble— an  interest 
(continued  the  wise  man,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Randal's  shoulder)  which 
scarcely  a  son  could  exceed,  he  must 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
personal  motive.** 

"  Oh,  sir  t "  cried  Randal,  tumhig  a 
shade  more  pale,  and  with  a  faltering 
tone.  Riccabocca  surveyed  him  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  superior  being, 
and  pursued  his  deductive  theories. 

"  in  your  case,  what  is  that  motive? 
Not  political ;  for  I  conclude  you  share 
the  opinions  of  your  government,  and 
those  opinions  have  not  favoured 
mine.  Not  that  of  pecuniary  or  ambi- 
tious calculations ;  for  how  can  such 
calculations  enlist  you  on  behalf  of 
A  ruined   exile?     What  remains? 


Why,  the  motive  which  at  your  age 
is  ever  the  most  natural,  and  the 
strongest  I  don't  blame  you.  Ma- 
chiavel himself  allows  that  such  a 
motive  has  swayed  the  wisest  minds, 
and  overturned  the  most  solid  states. 
In  a  word,  young  man,  yon  are  in 
love,  and  with  my  daughter  Yiolante.** 

Randal  was  so  startled  by  this 
direct  and  unexpected  charge  upon 
his  own  masked  batteries,  that  he  did 
not  even  attempt  his  defence.  His 
head  drooped  on  his  breast,  and  he 
remained  speechless. 

"  I  do  not  doubt,**  resumed  the 
penetrating  judge  of  human  nature, 
"  that  you  would  have  been  withheld 
by  the  laudable  and  generous  scruples 
which  characterise  your  happy  age, 
firom  vduntariiy  disclosing  to  me  the 
state  of  your  heart.  You  might  sup- 
pose that,  proud  of  the  position  I 
once  held,  or  sanguine  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  my  inheritance,  I  might  be 
over-ambitious  in  my  matrimonial 
views  for  Yldante  ;  or  that  you, 
anticipating  my  restoration  to  honours 
and  fortune,  might  seem  actuated  by 
the  last  motives  which  influence  love 
and  youth ;  and,  therefore,  my  dear 
young  friend,  I  have  departed  from 
the  ordinary  custom  in  ikigland,  and 
adopted  a  very  common  one  in  my 
own  country.  With  us,  a  suitor  sel- 
dom presents  himself  till  he  is  assured 
of  the  consent  of  a  father.  I  have 
only  to  say  this — ^If  I  am  rieht,  and 

Su  love  my  daughter,  my  first  ob- 
it in  life  is  to  see  her  safe  and 
secure ;  and,  in  a  word— yon  under- 
stand me.** 

Now,  mightily  may  it  comfort  and 
console  us  ordinary  mortals,  who  ad- 
vance no  pretence  to  superior  wisdom 
and  ability,  to  see  the  huge  mistakes 
made  by  both  these  very  sagacious 
personages— Dr  Riccabocca,  valuing 
himself  on  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  character,  and  Randal  Leslie, 
accustomed  to  grope  into  every  hole 
and  comer  of  thought  and  action, 
wherefrom  to  extract  that  know- 
ledge which  is  power !  For  where- 
as the  sage,  judging  not  only  by 
his  own  heart  in  youth,  but  by 
the  general  influence  of  the  master 
passion  on  the  young,  bad  ascribed 
to  Randal  sentiments  wholly  foreign 
to  that  able  diplomatist's  nature,  so, 
no  sooner  had  Riccabocca  brought 
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lus  speech  to  a  dose,  than  Bandal, 
judging  also  by  bis  own  heart,  and 
by  the  general  laws  which  Inflaence 
men  of  the  matnre  age  and  boasted 
worldly  wisdom  of  tl^  pnpil  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  instantly  decided  that  Bicca- 
bocca  presumed  upon  his  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  meant  most  nefari- 
ously to  take  him  in. 

''The  poor  youth  r*  thought  Ricca- 
bocca,  **  how  unprepared  he  is  for 
the  happmess  I  give  him ! " 

'^  The  cunning  old  Jesuit  1 "  thought 
Randal ;  '*  he  has  certainly  learned, 
since  we  met  last,  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  regahning  his  patrimony, 
and  so  he  wants  to  impose  on  me  the 
hand  of  a  girl  without  a  shilling. 
What  other  motive  can  he  possibly 
hare  I  Had  his  daughter  the  remot- 
est probability  of  becoming  the  great- 
est heiress  in  Italy,  would  he  dream 
of  bestowing  her  on  me  in  this  off- 
hand way?  The  thing  stands  to 
reason." 

Actuated  by  his  resentment  at  the 
trap  thus  laid  for  him,  Randal  was 
about  to  disclaim  altogether  the  dis- 
interested and  absurd  affection  laid 
to  his  charge,  when  it  occurred  to 
him  that,  by  so  doing,  he  might 
mortally  offend  the  Italian — since  the 
cunnhig  never  fcM-give  those  who  re- 
fuse to  be  duped  by  them — and  it 
might  still  be  conducive  to  his  interest 
to  preserve  intimate  and  familiar 
terms  with  Riccabocca ;  therefore, 
subduing  his  first  impulse,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

'*  O  too  generous  man !  pardon  me 
if  I  have  so  long  been  unable  to  ex- 
press my  amaze,  my  gratitude ;  but  I 
cannot — no,  I  cannot,  while  your 
prospects  remain  thus  uncertain,  avail 
myself  of  your— of  your  inconsiderate 
magnamnaity.  Your  rare  conduct 
can  only  redouble  my  own  scruples, 
if  you,  as  I  firmly  hope  and  believe, 
are  restored  to  your  great  possessions, 
— ^you  would  naturally  look  so  much 
higher  than  me.  Should  those  hopes 
fail,  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  different ; 
yet  even  then,  what  position,  what 
fortune,  have  I  to  offer  to  your 
daughter  worthy  of  her  ?  " 

'^  Yon  are  well  born :  all  gentlemen 
are  equals,'*  said  Riccaboca^  with  a 
sort  of  easy  nobleness.    **  You  have 


youth,  information,  talent — sources 
of  certain  wealth  in  this  happy  coun- 
try— ^powerful  connections  ;  and,  in 
fine,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  marry- 
ing for  love,  I  shall  be  contented ;— if 
not,  speak  openly.  As  to  the  resto- 
ration to  my  possessions,  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  probable  while 
my  enemy  lives.  And  even  in  that 
case,  since  I  saw  yon  last,  something 
has  occurred  (added  Riccabocca  with 
a  strange  smile,  which  seemed  to 
Bandal  singularly  sinister  and 
malignant)  that  may  remove  all 
difficulties*  Meanwhile,  do  not  think 
me  so  extravagantly  magnanimous—* 
do  not  underrate  the  satisfaction  I 
must  feel  at  knowing  Yiolante  safe 
from  the  designs  of  reschiera— safe, 
and  for  ever,  under  a  husband's  roof. 
I  will  tell  you  an  Italian  proverb— it 
contains  a  truth  full  of  wisdom  and 
terror : — 

'^*H«  cinqoMita  AmiciP — ^non  baita.—- 
bu  UB  N«inico  ? — h  troppo.* "  • 

"  Something  has  occurred !"  echoed 
Bandal,  not  heeding  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech,  and  scarcely  hearing 
the  proverb  which  the  sage  delivered 
in  his  most  emphatic  and  triple  tone. 
'^  Something  has  occurred  I  My  dear 
friend,  be  plainer.  What  has  occur- 
red?" Riccabocca  remained  silent. 
'^  Something  that  induces  you  to  be- 
stow your  daughter  on  me?  " 

Riccabocca  nodded,  and  emitted  a 
low  chuckle. 

"  The  venr  laugh  of  a  fiend,"  mut- 
tered RandaL  *'  Something  that 
makes  her  not  worth  bestowing.  He- 
betrays  himself.  Cunning  people 
always  do." 

'^  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Italian  at 
last,  *'  if  I  don't  answer  your  question  x 
you  will  know  later ;  but,  at  present, 
this  is  a  family  secret.  And  now  I 
must  turn  to  another  and  more  alarm- 
ing cause  for  my  fraukness  to  you." 
Here  Riccabocca's  face  changed,  and 
assumed  an  expression  of  mingled 
rage  and  fear.  "  You  must  know," 
he  added,  sinking  his  voice,  '*  that 
Giacomo  has  seen  a  strange  person 
loitering  about  the  house,  and  looking 
up  at  the  windows ;  and  he  has  no 
doubt — nor  have  I — that  this  is  some 
spy  or  emissary  of  Peschiera's." 


*  Have  joa  fifty  friends  t — it  is  not  enough. — Have  you  one  enemy ! — it  is  too  much* 
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**  Impossible ;  how  could  he  dis- 
cover you  ?  " 

**  I  know  not ;  bat  no  one  else  has 
any  interest  in  doing  so.  The  man 
kept  at  a  distance,  and  Giacomo 
coald  not  see  his  face." 

**  It  may  be  bat  a  mere  idler.  Is 
this  all?" 

*^  No ;  the  old  woman  who  serves 
OS  said  that  she  was  asked  at  a  shop 
*  if  we  were  not  Italians?  * " 

"  And  she  answered  ?  " 

"  *  No ; '  bnt  owned  that '  we  had 
a  foreign  servant,  Giacomo.* " 

*^  I  will  see  to  this.  Rely  on  it  that 
If  Feschiera  has  discovered  yon,  I  will 
learn  it.  Nay,  I  will  hasten  from  yon 
in  order  to  commence  inqoiry." 


"I  cannot  detain  yon.  May  I 
think  that  we  have  now  an  interest 
in  common  ?  " 

"O,  indeed  yes;  but — but— your 
daughter  1  how  can  I  dream  that  one 
so  beautiful,  so  peerless,  will  con- 
firm the  hope  you  have  extended 
tome?" 

*^The  daughter  of  an  Italian  is 
brought  up  to  consider  that  it  is  a 
father*s  right  to  dispose  of  her 
hand." 

''But  the  heart?" 

''  Co9peHol^'  said  the  Italian,  true 
to  his  infamous  notions  as  to  the  sex, 
''  the  heart  of  a  girl  is  like  a  convent 
— the  holier  the  cloister,  the  more 
charitable  the  door." 


CHAFTEBZn. 


Randal  had  scarcely  left  the  house, 
before  Mrs  Riccabocca,  who  was 
affectionately  anxious  in  all  that 
concerned  Violante,  rejoined  her 
husband. 

"  I  like  the  young  man  very  well," 
said  the  sage — '*  very  well  indeed.  I 
find  him  just  what  I  expected  from 
my  general  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ;  for  as  love  ordinarily  goes  with 
youth,  so  modesty  usually  accom- 
panies talent.  He  is  young,  ergo  he 
is  in  love ;  he  has  talent,  ergo  he  is 
modest— modest  aud  ingenuons." 

"  And  you  think  not  in  any  way 
swayed  by  interest  in  his  atFections  ?  " 
^  '*  Quite  the  contrary  ;  and  to  prove 
him  the  more,  I  have  not  said  a  word 
as  to  the  worldly  advantages  which, 
in  any  case,  would  accrac  to  him  from 
an  alliance  with  my  daughter.  In  any 
case;  for  if  I  regain  mv.Annfiv  i^^r 
fortune  is  assured  ;  an  r, 

(said  the  iioor  exih\ 
with 
that  T 


^  bocca 

.^.    I 
I  have 


never  consented  to  profit  by  Harley 
UEstrange^s  firiendship  for  me;  my 
scruples  would  not  extend  to  my  son- 
in-law.  This  noble  fnend  has  not  only 
high  rank,  but  considerable  influence 
— influence  with  the  government — 
influence  with  Randal's  patron — who, 
between  ourselves,  does  not  seem  to 
push  the  young  man  as  he  might  do ; 
I  judge  by  what  Randal  says.  I 
should  write,  therefore,  before  any- 
thing was  settled,  to  L'Estrange,  and 
I  should  say  to  him  simply,  ^  I  never 
asked  you  to  save  me  from  penury, 
but  I  do  ask  you  to  save  a  daughter 
of  my  house  from  humiliation.  I  can 
give  to  her  no  dowry  ;  can  her  hus- 
band owe  to  my  friend  that  advance 
in  an  honourable  career— that  open- 
ing to  energy  and  talent— which  is 
more  than  a  dowry  to  generous  am- 
bition?'" 

"Oh,  it  is  in  vain  you  would  dis- 

?nise  your  rank,"  cried  Jemima  with 

uthusiasm,  "it  speaks  in  all  you  ut- 

r,  when  your  passions  are  moved." 

The  Italian  did  not  seem  flattered 
»y  that  eulogy.  "Pish,"  said  he, 
**  there  you  are !  rank  again  !  " 

But  Jemima  was  right.  There  was 
something  about  her  husband  that 
was  grandiose  and  princely,  whenever 
he  escaped  from  his  accursed  Machia- 
vel,  and  gave  fair  play  to  his  heart. 

And  he  spent  the  next  hour  or  so 
in  thinking  over  all  that  he  could  do 
for  Randal,  and  devising  for  his  in- 
tended son-in-law  the  agreeable  sur* 
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prises,  which  Randal  was  at  that 
veiy  time  racking  his  yet  deverer 
brains  to  disappoint. 

These  plans  conned  sufficiently, 
Riocaboeca  shot  np  his  Machiayel, 
and  hnnted  ont  of  his  scanty  collec- 
tion of  books  Bnffon  on  Man,  and 
rarioos  other  psychological  yolnmes, 
m  wfaidi  he  soon  became  deeply  i^ 
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sorbed.  Why  were  these  works  the 
object  of  the  sage's  stndy  ?  Perhaps 
he  will  let  ns  know  soon,  for  it  is 
clearly  a  secret  known  to  his  wife ; 
and  thoagh  she  has  hitherto  kept  one 
secret,  that  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  Riccabocca  would  not  wish  long 
to  oyerborthen  her  discretion  with 
another. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


Randal  reached  home  in  time  to 
^ress  for  a  late  diimer  at  Baron 
Levy's. 

The  Baron's  style  of  llying  was  of 
that  character  especially  affected  both 
l^  the  most  acknowledged  exquisites 
<^  that  day,  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
also,  ^y  the  most  egregious  parvenus. 
For  it  is  noticeable  that  it  is  your 
pofvam  who  always  comes  nearest 
in  fashion  (so  hi  as  externals  are 
concerned)  to  your  genuine  exquisite. 
It  is  your  parvenu  who  is  most  par- 
tiadar  as  to  the  cut  of  his  coat,  and 
the  precision  of  his  equipage,  and  the 
minutias  of  his  minage.  Those  be- 
tween the  parvenu  and  the  exquisite 
who  know  their  own  consequence, 
and  have  something  solid  to  rest 
upon,  are  slow  in  following  all  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  and  obtuse  in  ob- 
servation as  to  those  niceties  which 
neither  give  them  another  ancestor, 
nor  add  another  thousand  to  the  ac- 
connt  at  their  banker's; — as  to  the 
last,  ratberinde^  the  contrary!  There 
was  a  decided  elegance  about  the 
Baron's  house  and  bis  dinner.  If  he 
had  been  one  of  the  lawful  lungs  of 
the  dandies,  you  would  have  cried, 
^' What  perfect  taste  I  "—but  such  is 
human  nature,  that  the  dandies  who 
dined  with  him  said  to  each  other, 

*^He   pretend  to   imitate    D 1 

vulgar  dog ! "  There  was  little  affec- 
tation of  your  more  showy  opulence. 
Ihe  funiitnre  in  the  rooms  was  appa- 
rei^y  simple,  but,  in  truth,  costly, 
from  its  luxurious  comfort — the  orna- 
ments and  chma  scattered  about  the 
commodes  were  of  curious  rarity  and 
great  value ;  and  the  pictures  on  the 
waUs  were  gems.  At  dinner,  no  plate 
was  admitted  on  the  table.  The 
Russian  foshion,  then  uncommon,  now 
more  prevalent,  was  adopted— fruits 
and  flowers  in  old  S^vre  dishes  of 


priceless  vertu^  and  in  sparkling  glass 
of  Bohemian  fabric.  No  livery  ser- 
vant was  permitted  to  wait ;  behind 
each  guest  stood  a  gentleman  dressed 
so  like  the  guest  himself,  in  fine  Unen 
and  simple  black,  that  guest  and 
lacquey  seemed  stereotypes  firom  one 
plate. 

The  viands  were  exquisite;  the 
wine  came  from  the  cellars  of  de- 
ceased archbishops  and  ambassadors. 
The  company  was  select ;  the  party 
did  not  exceed  eight.  Four  were  the 
eldest  sons  of  peers  (from  a  baron 
to  a  duke ;)  one  was  a  professed  wit, 
never  to  be  got  without  a  month's 
notice,  and,  where  a  parvenu  was 
host,  a  certainty  of  green  pease  and 
peaches— out  of  season  ;  th6  sixth, 
to  Randal's  astonishment,  was  Mr 
Richard  Avenel;  himself  and  the 
Baron  made  up  the  complement. 

The  eldest  sons  recognised  each 
other  with  a  meaning  smile;  the 
most  juvenile  of  them,  indeed,  (it 
was  his  first  year  in  London,)  had 
the  grace  to  blush  and  look  sheep- 
ish. The  others  were  more  hardened ; 
but  they  all  united  in  regarding  with 
surprise  both  Randal  and  Dick  Ave- 
nel. The  former  was  known  to  most 
of  them  personally ;  and  to  all,  by  re- 
pute, as  a  grave,  clever,  promising 
young  man,  rather  prudent  than 
lavish,  and  never  suspected  to  have 
got  into  a  scrape.  What  the  deuce 
did  he  do  there?  Mr  Avenel  puzzled 
them  yet  more.  A  middle-aged  man, 
said  to  be  in  business,  whom  they 
had  observed  "  about  town "  (for 
he  bad  a  noticeable  face  and  figure) 
— that  is,  seen  riding  in  the  park,  or 
lounging  in  the  pit  at  the  opera,  but 
never  set  eyes  on  at  a  recognised  club, 
or  m  the  coteries  of  their  '  set' ; — a 
man  whose  wife  gave  horrid  third- 
rate  parties,  that  took   up  half-a- 
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colnmn  In  the  Morning  Post  with  a 
liat  of  "  The  Company  Present,"— in 
which  a  sprinkling  of  dowagers  ont 
of  fashion,  and  a  foreign  title  or  two, 
made  the  darkness  of  the  obscurer 
names  donblj  dark.  Why  this  man 
should  be  asked  to  meet  <Aem,  by 
Baron  Levr,  too— a  decided  tuft- 
hunter  and  would-be  exclusive — 
called  all  their  faculties  into  exercise. 
The  wit,  who,  being  the  son  of  a 
small  tradesman,  but  in  the  very  best 
society,  gave  himself  far  greater  airs 
than  the  young  lords,  impertinently 
solved  the  mystery.  "Depend  on 
it,"  whispered  he  to  S^dquick — 
"  depend  on  it  the  man  is  the  X.Y. 
of  the  Times  who  offers  to  lend  any 
sums  of  money  from  £10  to  half-a- 
million.  He's  the  man  who  has  all 
your  bills ;  Levy  is  only  his  jackall." 

"  Ton  my  soul,"  said  Spendqnick, 
rather  alarmed,  "  if  that's  the  case, 
one  may  as  well  be  civil  to  him." 

"  You,  certainly,"  said  the  wit. 
"But  I  never  yet  found  an  X.Y. 
who  would  advance  me  the  L.  s. ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  be  more 
respectful  to  X.Y.  than  to  any  other 
unknown  quantity." 

By  degrees,  as  the  wine  circulated, 
the  party  grew  gay  and  sociable. 
Levy  was  really  an  entertaining 
fellow;  had  all  the  gossip  of  the 
town  at  his  fingers*  ends;  and  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  that  pleasant  art 
of  saying  ill-natured  things  of  the 
absent,  which  those  present  always 
enjoy.  By  degrees,  too,  Mr  Richard 
Avenel  came  out ;  and  as  the  whisper 
had  circulated  round  the  table  that 
ho  was  X.Y.,  he  was  listened  to  with 
a  profound  respect,  which  greatly 
elevated  his  spirits.  Nay,  when  the 
wit  tried  once  to  show  him  up  or 
mystify  him,  Dick  answered  with  a 
bluff  spirit,  that,  though  very  coarse, 
was  fouud  so  humorous  by  Lord 
Spendqnick  and  other  gentlemen 
similarly  situated  in  the  money- 
ma^ket,  that  they  turned  the  laugh 
against  the  wit,  and  silenced  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  night — a  circumstance 
which  made  the  party  go  off  much 
more  pleasantly.  After  dinner,  the 
conversation,  quite  that  of  single 
men,  easy  and  dibonnair^  glanced 
from  the  turf,  and  the  ballet,  and  the 
last  scandal,  towards  politics ;  for  the 
times  were  such  that  politics  were 
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discussed  everywhere,  and  three  of  tho 
young  lords  were  county  members. 

Randal  said  little,  but,  as  was  his 
wont,  listened  attentively;  and  he 
was  aghast  to  find  how  general  was 
the  bdief  that  the  government  waa 
doomed.  Ont  of  regard  to  him,  and 
with  that  delica<7  of  breeding  which 
bdongs  to  a  certain  society,  nothing^ 
personal  to  Egerton  was  said,  except 
by  Avenel,  who,  however,  on  blurting 
ont  some  rude  expressions  respecting 
that  minister,  was  instantly  checkea 
by  the  Baron. 

"  Spare  my  friend,  and  Mr  Leslie's 
near  connection,"  said  he,  with  a 
polite  but  grave  smile. 

"  Oh,"  said  Avenel,  "  public  men^ 
whom  we  pay,  are  public  property—^ 
aren't  they,  my  lord?"  appealing  to 
Spendqnick. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Spendqnick,  with 
great  spirit — "public  property,  or  why 
should  we  pay  them?  There  must 
be  a  very  strong  motive  to  induce  us 
to  do  that!  I  hate  paying  people* 
In  fact,"  he  subjoined  in  an  aside, 
"I  never  do!" 

"However,"  resumed  Mr  Avenel 
graciously,  "  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  Mr  LesHe.  As  to  the 
flBelings  of  our  host,  the  Baron,  I 
calculate  that  they  have  got  tolerably 
tough  by  the  exercise  they  have 
gone  through." 

"  NeverUieless,"  said  the  Baron, 
joining  in  the  laugh  which  any  lively 
sajing  by  the  supposed  X.Y.  was  sur& 
to  excite— "  nevertheless,  Move  me, 
love  my  dog,'  love  me,  love  my 
Egerton." 

Randal  started,  for  his  quick  ear 
and  subtle  intelligence  caught  some- 
thing sinister  and  hostile  in  the  tone 
with  which  Levy  uttered  this  equi- 
vocal comparison,  and  his  eye  darted 
towards  the  Baron.  But  the  Baron 
had  bent  down  his  face,  and  waa 
regaling  himself  upon  an  olive. 

By-and-by  the  party  rose  from 
table.  The  four  young  noblemen 
)iad  their  engagements  elsewhere, 
and  proposed  to  separate  without 
re-entering  the  drawing-room.  As, 
in  Goethe's  theory,  monads  which 
have  affinities  with  each  other  are 
irresistibly  drawn  together,  so  these 
gay  children  of  pleasure  had,  by  a 
common  impulse,  on  rising  from 
table,  moved  each  to  each,  and  formed 
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a  gronp  roaiid  tbe  fireplace.  Raodal 
stood  a  little  apart,  masiag ;  the  wit 
examined  tbe  pictares  through  his 
eyeglass;  and  Mr  Avenel  drew  the 
Baron  towards  the  sideboard,  and 
there  held  him  in  whispered  confer- 
ence. This  colloquy  did  not  escape 
the  yonng  gentlemen  ronnd  the  fire- 
place: they  glanced  towards  each  other. 

*' Settling  the  percentage  on  re- 
newal," said  one,  sotta  voce. 

*^  X.Y.  does  not  seem  snch  a-yery 
bad  fellow,**  said  another. 

^^He  looks  rich,  and  talks  rich," 
said  a  third. 

^'A  decided  independent  way  of 
expressing  his  sentiments;  those 
moneyed  men  generally  have." 

"  Grood  heavens  !  "  ejaculated 
Sp^dqnick,  who  had  been  keeping 
his  eye  anxiooBly  fixed  on  the  pair, 
^*  do  look ;  X«Y.  is  actually  taking 
out  his  pocket-book;  he  is  coming 
this  way.  Depend  on  it  he  has  got 
our  bills — mine  is  due  to-morrow ! " 

"And  mine  too,"  said  another, 
edging  off.  "  Why,  it  is  a  perfect 
guei-apeniJ*^ 

Meanwhile,  breaking  away  from 
the  Baron,  who  appeared  anxious  to 
detain  him,  and  failing  in  that 
attempt,  turned  aside,  as  if  not  to 
see  Dick's  movements— a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  group,  and  confirmed  all 
their  suspicions,  Mr  Avenel,  with  a 
serious,  thoughtM  air,  and  a  slow 
step,  approached  the  group.  Nor  did 
the  great  Roman  general  more  ner- 
vously "flutter  the  dove-cotes  in 
Corioli,"  than  did  the  advance  of  the 
supposed  X.Y.  agitate  the  bosoms  of 
LonJ  Spendquick  and  his  sympathising 
friends.  Pocket-book  in  hand,  and 
apparently  feelinj^  for  something 
formidable  within  its  mystic  recesses, 
step  by  step  came  Dick  Avenel  to- 
wards the  fireplace.  The  group  stood 
still,  fascinated  by  horror. 

"  Hum,"  said  Mr  Avenel,  clearing 
his  throat. 

"I. don't  like  that  hum  at  all," 
muttered  Spendquick. 

"Proud  to  have  made  your  ac- 
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qnahitance,  gentlemen,"  said  Dick, 
bowing. 

The   gentlemen,   thus   addressed, 
bowed  low  in  return. 

"My  friend  the  Baron  thought 
this  not  exactly  the  time  to" — 
Dick  stopped  a  moment ;  you  might 
have  knocked  down  those  four  ^oung 
gentlemen,though  four  finer  specimens 
of  humanity  no  aristocracy  in  Europe 
could  produce — you  might  have 
knocked  them  down  with  a  feather  I 
"  But,"  renewed  Avenel,  not  finishing 
his  sentence,  "  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
in  life  never  to  lose  securing  a  good 
opportunity;  in  short,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present  moment.  And," 
added  he  with  a  smile,  which  fro^e 
the  blood  in  Lord  Spendquick's  veins, 
"  the  rule  has  made  me  a  very  warm 
man!  Therefore,  gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  present  you  each  with  one  of 
these  " — every  hand  retreated  behind 
the  back  of  its  well-bom  owner— 
when,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of 
all,  Dick  concluded  with—"  a  little 
soiree  dansante^^  and  extended  four 
cards  of  invitation. 

"  Most  happy  1 "  exclaimed  Spend- 
quick.     "  I  don't  dance  in  general ; 

but  to  oblige  X 1  mean  to  have 

a  better  acquaintance,  sir,  with  you 
— I  would  dance  on  the  tight- rope." 

There  was  a  good-humoured  plea- 
sant laugh  at  Spendquick's  enthusi- 
asm, and  a  general  shaking  of  hands 
and  pocketing  of  the  invitation  cards. 

"  Ton  don't  look  like  a  dancing 
man,"  said  Avenel,  turning  to  the 
wit,  who  was  plump  and  somewhat 

§outy — as  wits  who  dine  out  five 
ays  in  the  week  generally  are ;  "but 
we  shall  have  supper  at  one  o'clock."^ 
Infinitely  offended  and  disgusted, 
the  wit  replied  drily,  "that  every 
hour  of  his  tune  was  engaged  for  tho 
rest  of  the  season,"  and,  with  a  stiff 
salutation  to  tbe  Baron,  took  his 
departure.  The  rest,  in  good  spirits, 
hurried  away  to  their  respective 
cabriolets ;  and  Leslie  was  following 
them  into  the  hall,  when  the  Baron, 
catching  hold  of  him,  said,  "  Stay,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Baron  turned  into  his  draw- 
ing-room, tad  Leslie  followed. 
"  Pleasant  young  men,  those,"  said 


Levy,  with  a  slight  sneer,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  an  easy  chair  and  stirred 
the  fire.    "And  not  at  all  proud r 
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but,  to  be  sore,  they  are — under  great 
obligations  to  me.  Tea;  th^  owe 
me  a  great  deal.  Apropos,  1  have 
had  a  long  talk  with  Frank  Hasel- 
dean — fine  jonng  man — remarkable 
capacities  for  business.  I  can  ar- 
range his  affiurs  for  him.  I  find,  on 
reference  to  the  Will  Office,  thai  yon 
were  quite  right ;  the  Casino  property 
is  entailed  on  Frank.  He  will  have 
the  f^  simple.  He  can  dispose  of 
the  reyersion  enturely.  So  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  our  arrange- 
ments.** 

''  But  I  told  yon  also  that  Frank 
bad  scruples  about  borrowing  on  the 
event  of  his  (ather*s  death." 

**Ay— you  did  so.  Filial  affec- 
tion I  I  never  take  that  into  account 
in  matters  of  business.  Such  little 
scruples,  though  they  are  highly  hon- 
ourable to  human  nature,  soon  vanish 
before  the  prospect  of  the  Eling's 
Bench.  And,  too,  as  you  so  judici- 
ously remaiked,  our  clever  young 
friend  is  in  love  with  Madame  cU 
Negra." 

"  Did  he  teU  you  that?" 

''  No ;  but  Madame  di  Negra 
didl" 

"You  know  her?" 

^|I  know  most  people  in  ffood 
society,  who  now  and  then  require  a 
friend  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  And  having  made  sure  of 
the  fact  you  stated,  as  to  Hazeldean's 
contingent    property,    (excuse    my 

Srudence,)    I    have    accommodated 
ladame  di  Negra,  and  bought  up 
her  debts." 
"  You  have — ^yon  surprise  me  I " 
"The  surprise  will  vanish  on  reflec- 
tion.   But  you  are  very  new  to  the 
world  yet,  my  dear  Leslie.     By  the 
way,  I  have  had  an  interview  with 
Feschiera — " 
"  About  his  sister's  debts  ?  " 
"Partly.     A  man  of  the  nicest 
honour  is  Feschiera." 

Aware  of  Levy's  habit  of  praising 
people  for  the  qualities  in  which, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  less 
penetrating  mortals,  they  were  most 
deficient,  Randal  only  smiled  at  this 
eulogy,  and  waited  for  Levy  to  re- 
sume. But  the  Baron  sate  silent 
and  thoughtful  for  a  minhte  or  two, 
and  then  wholly  changed  the  subject. 
"  I  think  your  father  has  some 
property  in  shire,  and  yon  pro- 


bably can  give  me  a  little  information 
as  to  certain  estates  of  a  Mr  Thorn- 
hill — estates  which,  on  examination 
of  the  title-deeds,  I  find  once,  indeed, 
belonged  to  your  family."   The  Baron 

§  lanced  at  a  very  elegant  memoran- 
um  book^"  The  manors  of  Rood  and 
Dulmoniberry,  with  snndry  farms 
thereon.  Mr  Tlromhill  wants  to 
sell  them  as  soon  as  his  son  is  of 
age — an  old  client  of  mine,  Thomhill. 
He  has  applied  to  me  on  the  matter. 
Do  you  think  it  an  improvable  pro- 
perty?" 

Randal  listened  with  a  livid  cheek 
and  a  throbbing  heart.  We  have 
seen  that,  if  there  was  one  ambitious 
scheme  in  his  calculation  which, 
though  not  absolutely  generous  and 
heroic,  still  might  win  its  way  to  a 
certain  sympathy  in  4he  nndebased 
human  mind,  it  was  the  hope  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  ancient 
house,  and  repossess  himself  of  the  long 
alienated  lands  that  surrounded  the 
dismal  wastes  of  the  mouldering  hall. 
And  now  to  'hear  that  those  lands 
were  getting  into  the  inexorable  gripe 
of  LevjF — ^tears  of  bitterness  stood  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Thomhill,"  contumed  Levy,  who 
watched  the  young  man*s  counte- 
nance—  "Thomhill  tells  me  that 
that  part  of  his  property — the  old 
Leslie  lancls— produces  £2000  a-year, 
and  that  the  rental  could  be  raised. 
He  would  take  £60,000  for  it— 
£20,000  down,  and  snfier  the  remain- 
ing £30,000  to  lie  on  mortgage  at 
four<per  cent.  It  seems  a  very  good 
purcbase.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  said  Randal, 
stung  into  rare  honesty ;  "  for  I  had 
hoped  I  might  live  to  repossess  my- 
self of  that  property." 
•  "  Ah  I  indeed.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  addition  to  your  consequence 
in  the  world — not  from  the  mere 
size  of  the  estate,  but  from  its  here- 
ditary associations.  And  if  yon 
have  any  idea  of  the  purchase — be- 
lieve me,  I'll  not  stand  in  your  way." 

"  How  can  I  have  any  idea  of  it  ?  " 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  bad." 

"  I  understood  that  these  lands 
could  not  be  sold  till  Mr  ThombiU's 
son  came  of  age,  and  joined  in  getting 
rid  of  the  entail." 

"Yes,  so  Thomhill  himself  sup- 
posed, till,  on  examining  the  title- 
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deeds,  I  found  he  was  nnder  a  mis- 
take. These  lands  are  not  comprised 
in  the  settlement  made  by  old  Jasper 
TbomhiU,  which  ties  up  the  rest  of 
the  property.  The  title  will  be  per- 
fect. Thomhill  wants  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once — losses  on  the  tarf, 
yoa  understand;  an  immediate  pur- 
chaser would  get  still  better  terms. 
A  Sir  John  Spratt  would  give  the 
money; — but  the  addition  of  these 
lands  would  make  the  Spratt  pro- 
perty of  more  consequence  in  the 
county  than  the  Thomhill.  So  my 
client  would  rather  take  a  few  thou- 
sands less  from  a  man  who  don't  set 
up  to  be  his  rivaL  Balance  of  power 
in  counties  as  well  as  nations." 

Randal  was  silent. 

"  Well^^'said  L«vy,  with  great  kin4- 
ness  of  manner^  '*  I  see  I  pain  you ; 
and  tlioBgh  I  am  what  my  very  plea- 
sant guests  would  call  a  pctrvenu^  I 
comprehend  your  natural  feelings  as 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  birth.  Par- 
reus  /  Ah !  is  it  not  strange,  Leslie, 
that  no  wealth,  no  fashion,  no  fame 
can  wipe  out  that  blot.  They  call 
me  a  parvenu^  and  borrow  my  money. 
They  call  our  Mend,  the  wit,  a  par- 
venu^  and  submit  to  all  his  insolence — 
if  they  condescend  to  regard  his  birth 
at  all— provided  they  can  but  get  him 
to  dinner.  They  call  the  best  debater 
in  the  Parliament  of  England  a  par- 
venu^ and  will  entreat  him,  some  day 
or  other,  to  be  prime  minister,  and  ask 
him  for  stars  and  garters.  A  droll 
world,  and  no  wonder  the  parvenus 
want  to  upset  it." 

Randal  had  hitherto  supposed  that 
this  notorious  tuft-hunter — this  dandy 
capitalist — this  money-lender,  whose 
whole  fortune  had  been  wrung  from 
the  wants  and  follies  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, was  naturally  a  firm  supporter 
of  things  as  they  are — how  could 
things  be  better  for  men  like  Baron 
Levy  ?  But  the  usurer's  burst  of  de- 
mocratic spleen  did  not  surprise  his 
precocioos  and  acute  faculty  of  obser- 
vation. He  had  before  remarked, 
that  it  is  the  persons  who  fawn  most 
upon  an  aristocracy,  and  profit  the 
most  by  the  fawning,  who  are  ever 
at  heart  its  bitterest  disparagers. 
Why  is  this?  Because  one  full  half 
of  democratic  opinion  is  made  up  of 
envy;  and  we  can  only  envy  what 
it    brought   before   our  eyes,  and 


what,  while  very  near  to  us,  is  still 
unattainable.  No  man  envies  an 
archangel. 

"  But,"  said  Levy,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  "  a  new  order 
of  things  is  commencing;  we  shall 
see.  Leslie,  it  is  lucky  for  you  that 
you  did  not  enter  parliament  under 
the  government;  it  wouM  be  your 
political  ruin  for  life." 

^^  Ton  think,  then,  that  the  minis- 
try really  cannot  last  ?  " 

'^Of  counse  I  do;  and  what  is 
more,  I  think  that  a  ministry  of  the 
same  principles  cannot  be  restored. 
You  are  a  young  man  of  talent  and 
spirit;  your  burth  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  rank  of  the  r^gning 
p«rty  ;  it  would  teU,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  a  demoenrtic  one.  I  say, 
von  should  be  more  civH  to  Avenel ; 
he  could  return  you  to  parliament  at 
the  next  election." 

**'  The  next  election  1  In  six  years ! 
We  have  just  had  a  general  election." 

*^  There  will  be  another  before  this 
year,  or  half  of  it,  or  periu^w  a  quar- 
ter of  it,  is  out." 

*'  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 

"Leslie,  let  there  be  confidence 
between  us ;  we  can  help  each  other. 
Shall  we  be  friends?" 

"  With  aU  my  heart  But,  though 
you  may  help  me,  how  can  I  help 
you?" 

"  Yon  have  helped  me  already  to 
Frank  Haseldean— and  the  Casino 
estate.  All  clever  men  can  help  me. 
Come,  then,  we  are  friends ;  and 
what  I  say  is  secret.  You  ask  me 
why  I  think  there  will  be  a  general 
election  so  soon  ?  I  wMl  answer  you 
frankly.  Of  all  the  public  men  I 
ever  met  with,  there  is  no  one  who 
has  so  clear  a  vision  of  things 
immediately  before  him  as  Audley 
Egerton." 

"  He  has  that  character.  J^otfar- 
seeing,  but  c/c^ir-sighted  to  a  certain 
Umit." 

"Exactly  so.  No  one  better, 
therefore,  knows  public  opinion,  and 
its  immediate  ebb  and  flow." 

"  Granted." 

"  Egerton,  thra,  counts  on  a  gene- 
ral election  within  three  months ;  and 
I  have  lent  him  the  money  for  it." 

"Lent  him  the  money!  Egerton 
borrow  money  of  you — the  rich  Audley 
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*'  RIcli  1 "  repeated  Levy  in  a  tone 
impossible  to  describe,  and  accom- 
panying the  word  with  that  move- 
ment of  the  middle  finger  and  thnmb, 
commonly  called  a  ^^snap,"  which 
indicates  profound  contempt. 

He  said  no  more.  Randal  sate 
stnpified.  At  length  the  latter 
muttered,  '^  Bnt  if  Egerton  is  really 
not  rich — if  he  lose  office,  and  with- 
out the  hope  of  return  to  it ^" 

^^If  so,  he  is  ruined  I**  said  Levy 
coldly;  '^and  therefore,  from  regard  to 
yon,  and  feeling  interest  in  your  future 
fate,  I  say — Rest  no  hopes  of  fortune 
or  career  upon  Audley  Egerton. 
Keep  your  place  for  the  present,  bnt 
be  prepared  at  the  next  election  to 
stand  upon  popular  principles. 
Avenel  shall  return  you  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  rest  is  with  luck  and 
energy.  And  now,  I'll  not  detain 
y^ou  longer,"  said  Levy,  rising  and 
ringing  the  bell.  The  servant  en- 
tered. 

"  Is  my  carriage  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Baron." 

"  Can  I  set  you  down  anywhere  ?" 

"No,  thank  you;  I  prefer  walk- 
ing." 

"  Adieu,  then.  And  mind  you 
remember  the  soiree  dansanU  at  Mrs 
AvenePs."  Randal  mechanically 
shook  the  hand  extended  to  him,  and 
went  down  the  stairs. 

The  fresh  frosty  air  roused  his 
intellectual  faculties,  which  Levy's 
ominous  words  had  almost  paralysed. 

And  the  first  thing  the  clever 
schemer  said  to  himself  was  this — 

"Bnt  what  can  be  the  man's 
motive  in  what  he  said  to  me  ?  " 

The  next  was — 

"Egerton  ruined  I  What  am  I, 
then?" 

And  the  third  was— 


"  And  that  fair  remnant  of  the  old 
Leslie  property!  £20,000  down- 
how  to  get  the  sum?  Why  should 
Levy  have  spoken  to  me  of  this?  " 

And  lastly,  the  soliloquy  rounded 
back — "The  man's  motives  I  His 
motives?" 

Meanwhile,  the  Baron  threw  him- 
self into  his  chariot— the  most  com- 
fortable easy  chariot  yon  can  pos- 
sibly conceive — single  man's  chariot 
— ^perfect  taste — no  married  man 
ever  has  such  a  chariot ;    and  in  a 

few  minutes  he  was  at 's  hotel, 

and  in  the  presence  of  Ginllo  Fran- 
zini.  Count  di  Peschiera. 

"i/o»  chhr,'*  said  the  Baron  in 
very  good  French,  and  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  familiar  equality  with  the 
descendant  of  the  princes  and  heroes 
of  grand  medisval  Itidy — ,^^  Moit 
chh-y  give  me  one  of  your  excellent 
cigars.  I  think  I  have  put  all  mat- 
ters in  train." 

"  You  have  found  out — " 

"No;  not  so  fast  yet,"  said  the 
Baron,  lighting  the  cigar  extended 
to  him.  "But  you  said  that  you 
should  be  perfectly  contented  if  it 
only  cost  you  £20,000  to  marry  off 
your  sister,  (to  whom  that  sum  is 
legally  due,)  and  to  marry  yourself  to 
the  heiress." 

"I  did,  indeed." 

"Then  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall 
manage  both  objects  for  that  sum,  if 
Randal  Leslie  really  knows  where  the 
young  lady  is,  and  can  assist  you. 
Most  promising  able  man  is  Randal 
Leslie — bnt  innocent  as  a  babe  just 
bom." 

"  Ha,  ha  1  Innocent  ?  Que 
diabUr' 

"  Innocent  as  this  cigar,  mon  chhr 
— strong,  certainly,  but  smoked  very 
easily.    Soyez  tranquUle!  " 


CHAPTKR  XT. 


Who  has  not  seen — ^who  not  ad- 
mired, that  noble  picture  by  Daniel 
Maclise,  which  refreshes  the  immortal 
name  of  my  ancestor  Caxton  1  For 
myself,  while  with  national  pride  I 
heard  the'  admiring  murmurs  of  the 
foreigners  who  grouped  around  it, 
(nothing,  indeed,  of  which  our  nation 
'jmav^  be  more  proud  had  they  seen  in 
ystal  Palace,)— heard,  with  no 


less  a  pride  in  the  generous  nature  of 
fellow- artists,  the  warm  applause  of 
living  and  deathless  masters,  sanc- 
tioning the  enthusiasm  of  the  popular 
crowd ; — what  struck  me  more  than 
the  precision  of  drawing,  for  which 
the  artist  has  been  always  renowned, 
and  the  just  though  gorgeous  affluence 
of  colour  which  he  has  more  recently 
acquired,  was  the  profound  depth  of 
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conception,  out  of  which  this  great 
work  had  so  elaborately  arisen.  That 
monk,  with  his  scowl  towards  tho 
printer  and  his  back  on  the  Bible, 
over  which  his  form  casts  a  shadow 
—  the  whole  transition  between 
the  medlaBval  Christianity  of  cell  and 
cloister,  and  the  modem  Christianitj 
that  rejoices  in  the  daylight,  is  de- 
picted there,  in  the  shadow  that  ob- 
scures the  Book— in  the  scowl  that  is 
fixed  upon  the  Book-diffnser ;— that 
sombre  musing  face  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  with  the  beauty  of 
Napoleon,  darkened  to  the  expression 
of  a  Fiend,  looking  far  and  anxiously 
into  futurity,  as  if  foreseeing  there 
what  antagonism  was  about  to  be 
created  to  the  schemes  of  secret 
crime  and  unrelenting  force; — the 
chivalrous  head  of  the  accomplished 
Bivers,  seen  but  in  profile,  under  his 
helmet,  as  if  the  age  when  Chiralry 
must  defend  its  noble  attributes,  in 
steel,  was  already  half  passed  away : 
and,  not  least  grand  of  all,  the  rude 
thews  and  sinews  of  the  artisan  forced  ' 
into  service  on  the  type,  and  the  ray 
of  intellect,  fierce,  and  menacing  revo- 
lutions yet  to  be,  struggling  through 
his  rugged  features,  and  across  his 
low  knitted  brow; — all  this,  which 
showed  how  deeply  the  idea  of  the 
discoverv  in  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
saving  light  and  its  perilous  storms, 
had  sunk  into  the  artist's  soul, 
charmed  me  as  effecting  the  exact 
union  between  sent}ment  and  execu- 
tion, which  is  the  true  and  rare  con- 
summation of  the  Ideal  in  Art.  But 
observe,  while  in  these  personages  of 
the  group  are  depicted  the  deeper 
and  graver  agencies  implicated  in  the 
bright  but  terrible  invention— observe 
how  little  the  light  epicures  of  the 
hour  heed  the  scowl  of  the  monk,  or 
the  restless  gesture  of  Richard,  or  the 
troubled  gleam  in  tho  eyes  of  the 
artizan — King  Edward,  handsome 
Poco  curante^  delighted,  in  the  surprise 
of  a  child,  with  a  new  toy  ;  and  Cla- 
rence, with  his  curious  yet  careless 
glance— all  the  while  Caxton  himself, 
calm,  serene,  untroubled,  intent  solely 
upon  the  manifestation  of  his  disco- 
very, and  no  doubt  supremely  indiffe- 
rent whether  the  firsf  proofo  of  it  shall 
be  dedicated  to  a  Rivers  or  an  Ed- 
ward, a  Richard  or  a  Henry,  Planta- 
genet  or  Tudor — *tis  all  the  same  to 
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that  comely,  gentle-looking  man.  So 
is  it  ever  with  your  Abstract  Science  I 
— not  a  jot  cares  its  passionless  logic 
for  the  woe  or  weal  of  a  generation  or 
two.  The  stream,  once  emerged  from 
its  source,  passes  on  into  the  Great 
Intellectual  Sea,  smiling  over  the 
wretch  that  it  drowns,  or  under  the 
keel  of  the  ship  which  it  serves  as  a 
slave. 

Now,  when  about  to  commence  the 
present  chapter  on  the  Varieties  of 
Life,  this  masterpiece  of  thoughtfhl 
art  forced  itself  on  my  recollection, 
and  illustrated  what  I  designed  to  say. 
In  the  surface  of  every  age,  it  is  often 
that  which  but  amuses,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  ordinary  children  of  plea- 
sant existence,  the  Edwards  and  the 
Clarences,  (be  they  kings  and  dukes, 
or  simplest  of  simple  subjects,)  which 
afterwards  towers  out  as  the  great 
serious  epoch  of  the  time.  When  we 
look  ba^  upon  human  records,  how 
the  eye  settles  upon  Writbrs  as  the 
main  landmarks  of  the  past !  We  talk 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  Elizabeth, 
of  Louis  XIY.,  of  Anne,  as  the  nota- 
ble eras  of  the  world.  Why?  Because 
it  is  then*  writers  who  have  made 
them  so.  Intervals  between  one  age 
of  authors  and  another  lie  unnoticed, 
as  the  flats  and  common  lands  of 
uncultured  history.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  when  these  authors  are  living 
amongst  us,  they  occupy  a  very  small 
portion  of  our  thoughts,  and  fill  up 
out  desultory  interstices  in  the  bitu- 
men and  tufo  wherefirom  we  build  up 
the  Babylon  of  our  lives !  So  it  is, 
and  perhaps  so  it  should  be,  whether 
it  pleases  the  conceit  of  penmen  or 
not.  Life  is  meant  to  be  active;  and 
books,  though  they  give  the  action  to 
future  ffenerations,  administer  but  to 
the  holiday  of  the  present. 

And  so,  with  this  long  preface,  I 
turn  suddenly  firom  the  Randals  and 
the  Egertons,  and  the  Levys,  Avenels, 
and  Peschieras — from  the  plots  and 
passions  of  practical  life,  and  drop  the 
reader  suddenly  into  one  of  those 
obscure  retreats  wherein  Thought 
weaves,  Arom  unnoticed  moments,  a 
new  link  to  the  chain  that  unites  the 


Within  a  small  room,  the  single 
window  of  which  opened  on  a  fancunl 
and  fairy-like  garden,  that  has  been 
before  described,  sate  a  young  man 
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alone.  He  had  been  writing:  the  ink 
was  not  dry  on  his  mannscript,  bnt 
his  thongfats  had  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted from  his  work,  and  his  eyes, 
now  lifted  from  the  letter  which  had 
occasioned  that  interruption,  sparkled 
with  delight.  "  He  will  eome,"  ex- 
daimed  the  young  man ;  ^*  come  here — 
to  the  home  whichi  owe  to  him.  I  have 
not  been  unworthy  of  his  friendship. 
And  she" — his  breast  heayed,  but  the 
joy  faded  from  his  face.  *^  Oh  strange, 
strange,  that  I  feel  sad  at  the  thought 
to  see  her  agun.  See  her^Ah  no  I 
— my  own  comforting  Helen  —  my 
own  Child-angel !  Her  I  can  never 
see  again  I  The  grown  woman — that 
is  not  my  Helen.  And  yet — and  yet, 
(he  resumed,  after  a  pause,)  if  erer 
she  read  the  pages,  in  which  thought 
flowed  and  trembled  under  her  dis- 
tant starry  llg^t— if  ever  she  see  how 
her  image  has  rested  with  me,  and 
feel  tiiat,  while  others  beltove  that  I 
inyent,  I  haye  but  remembered — ^will 
she  not,  for  a  mommt,  be  my  own 
Hden  again!  Again,  in  heart  and  in 
fiincy,  stand  by  my  side  on  the  deso- 
late bridge—hand  in  hand— orphans 
both,  as  we  stood  in  the  days  so  sor- 
rowful, yet,  as  I  recall  them,  so  sweet. 
— ^Helen  in  England,  it  is  a  dream  1 " 

He  rose,  half  consdoujdy,  and  went 
to  the  window.  The  fountain  played 
merrily  before  his  eyes,  and  the  birds 
in  the  aviary  carolled  loud  to  his  ear. 
''  And  in  this  house,"  he  murmur^, 
"  I  saw  her  last  1  And  there,  where 
the  fountain  now  throws  its  stream  on 
high — ^there  her  benefactor  and  mine 
told  me  that  I  was  to  lose  Aer,  and 
that  I  might  win— fame.    Alaa !  " 

At  this  time  a  woman,  whose  dress 
w«i  somewhat  above  her  mien  and 
air,  which,  though  not  without  a  cer- 
tain respectability,  were  very  homely, 
entered  the  room;  and,  seeing  the 
vounff  man  standing  thus  thoughtful 
by  the  window,  paused.  She  was 
used  to  his  habits;  and  since  his 
success  in  life,  had  learned  to  respect 
them.  So  she  did  not  disturb  his 
reverie,  but  began  softly  to  arrange 
the  room— dusting,  with  the  comer 
of  her  apron,  the  various  articles  of 
fdmiture,  putting  a  stray  chair  or 
two  in  its  right  pbice,  but  not  touch- 
ing a  single  paper.  Virtuous  woman, 
and  rare  as  virtuous  1 

The  young  man  turned  at  last,  with 


a  deep,  yet  not  altogether  painful 
sigh— 

"My  dear  mother,  good  day  to 
you.  Ah,  you  do  well  to  make  the 
room  look  its  best.  Happy  news ! 
I  expect  a  visitor !  *' 

"  Dear  me,  Leonard,  will  he  want  ? 
lunch — or  what  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  think  not,  mother.  It  is 
he  to  whom  we  owe  all — *  H<bc  otia 
fecit,^  Pardon  my  Latin ;  it  is  Lord 
L'Estrange." 

The  face  of  Mrs  Fairfield  (the 
reader  has  long  since  divined  the 
name)  changed  instantly,  and  be- 
trayed a  nervous  twitch  of  all  the 
muscles,  which  gave  her  a  family 
likeness  to  old  Mrs  Avenel. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  mother.  He  is 
the  kindest—" 

"Don't  talk  so;  I  can't  bear  it r 
cried  Mrs  Fairfield. 

"  No  wonder  you  are  affected  by  the 
recollection  of  all  his  benefits.  Bnt 
when  once  you  have  seen  him,  you 
will  find  yourself  ever  after  at  your 
ease.  And  so,  pray  smile  and  look  as 
good  as  you  are ;  for  I  am  proud  of 
your  open  honest  look  when  yon  are 
pleased,  mother.  And  he  must  see 
your  heart  in  your  face  as  I  do." 

With  this,  Leonacd  put  his  arm 
round  the  widow's  neck  and  kissed 
her.  She  dung  to  him  fondly  for  a 
moment,  and  he  felt  her  tremble  from 
head  to  foot.  Then  she  broke  firom 
his  embrace,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room.  Leonard  thought  perhaps  she 
had  gone  to  improve  her  dress,  or  to 
carry  her  housewife  energies  to  the 
decoration  of  the  other  rooms ;  for 
"the  hoose"  was  Mrs  Fairfidd's 
hobby  and  passion;  and  now  that 
she  worked  no  more,  save  for  her 
amusement,  it  was  her  main  occupa- 
tion. The  hours  she  contrived  to 
spend  daily  in  bustling  about  those 
little  rooms,  and  leaving  everything 
therein  to  all  appearance  precisely  the 
same,  were  among  the  marvds  in  life 
which  the  genius  of  Leonard  had  never 
comprehended.  Bnt  she  was  always  so 
delighted  when  Mr  Norreys  or  some 
rare  visitor  came;  and  said,  (Mr 
Norreys  never  failed  to  do  so,)  "  How 
neatly  all  is  kept  here.  What  could 
Leonard  do  without  you,  Mrs  Fair- 
fidd?" 

And,  to  Norreys'  infinite  amuse- 
ment, Mrs  Fairfield  always  returned 
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tlie  same  answer.  ^^  *Deed  sir,  and 
tbank  70a  kindly,  but  'tis  mj  belief 
that  the  drawin*-room  would  be  awful 
dusty." 

Once  more  left  alone,  Leonard's 
mind  returned  to  the  state  of  reverie, 
and  his  face  assumed  the  expression 
that  had  now  become  to  it  habitual. 
Thus  seen,  he  was  changed  much 
since  we  last  beheld  him.  His  cheek 
was  more  pale  and  thin,  his  lips  more 
firmly  compressed,  his  eye  more  fixed 
and  abstract.  You  could  detect,  if  I 
may  borrow  a  touching  French  ex- 
pression, that  '^sorrow  had  passed 
hj  there."  But  the  melancholy  on 
his  countenance  was  ineffably  sweet 
and  serene,  and  on  his  ample  fore- 
head there  was  that  power,  so  rarely 
seen  in  early  youth— the  power  that 
has  conquered,  and  betrays  its  con- 
quests but  in  calm.  The  period  of 
doubt,  of  struggle,  of  defiance,  was 
gone  for  ever ;  genius  and  soul  were 
reconciled  to  human  life.    It  was  a 


face  most  loveable;  so  gentle  and 
peaceful  in  its  character.  No  want  of 
fire ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fire  was  so 
clear  and  so  steadfast,  that  it  con- 
veyed but  the  impreesion  of  light. 
The  candour  of  boyhood,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  villager  were  still  there 
—  refined  by  intelligence,  but  intelli- 
gence that  seemed  to  have  traversed 
through  knowledge — ^.not  with  the 
footstep,  but  the  wing^nnsullied  by 
the  mire— tending  towards  the  star — 
seeking  through  the  various  grades 
of  Being  but  the  lovelier  forms  of 
truth  and  goodness;  at  home  as 
should  be  the  Art  that  consummates 
the  Beautiful— 

**  In  den  heitern  Regionen 
Wo  die  reinen  Fonnen  wohnen.**  * 

From  this  reverie  Leonard  did  not 
seek  to  rouse  himself,  Ull  the  bell  at 
the  garden  gate  rang  loud  and  shrill ; 
and  then  starting  up  and  hurrying 
into  the  hail,  his  hand  was  grasped 
In  Barley's. 


CHirraa  zri. 


A  full  and  happpr  hour  passed  away 
in  Hariey's  questions  and  Leonard's 
answers ;  the  dialogue  that  naturally 
ensued  between  the  two,  on  the  first 
interview  after  an  absence  of  years 
so  eventfU  to  the  younger  man. 

The  history  of  Leonard  during  this 
interval  was  almost  solely  internal, 
the  struggle  of  intellect  with  its  own 
difficulties,  the  wanderings  of  imagina- 
tion through  its  own  adventurous 
worlds. 

The  first  aim  of  Norreys,  in  pre- 
paring the  mind  of  his  pupil  for  its 
vocation,  had  been  to  establish  the 
equilibrium  of  its  powers,  to  cahn  into 
harmony  the  elements  rudely  shaken 
by  the  trials  and  passions  of  the  old 
hard  outa:  lifb. 

The  theory  of  Norreys  was  briefiy 
this.  The  education  of  a  superior 
human  being  is  but  the  development 
of  ideas  in  one  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  To  this  end,  attention  should 
be  directed — 1st,  To  the  value  of  the 
ideas  collected;  2dly,  To  their  dis- 
cipline ;  Sdly,  To  their  expression. 
For  the  first,  acquirement  is  necessary ; 


-for  the  second, discipline;  for  the  third, 
art.  The  first  comprehends  know- 
ledge, purely  intellectual,  whether 
derived  fix>m  observation,  memorv, 
reflection,  hocks  or  men,  Aristotie 
or  Fleet  Street.  The  second  demands 
traimmg,  not  only  intellectual,  but 
moral ;  the  purifying  and  exaltation 
of  motives ;  the  formation  of  habits ; 
in  which  method  is  but  a  part  of 
a  divine  and  harmonious  symmetry 
— a  uivon  of  intellect  and  conscience. 
Ideas  of  value,  stored  by  the  first 
process;  marshalled  into  force,  and 
placed  under  guidance,  bv  the  second ; 
it  is  the  resmt  of  the  third,  to  place 
them  before  the  worid  in  the  most 
attractive  or  commanding  form.  This 
may  be  done  by  actions  no  less  than 
words ;  but  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  end,  the  passage  of  ideas  from 
the  brain  of  one  man  into  the  lives 
and  souls  of  aU,  no  less  in  action 
than  voi  books,  requires  stud^.  Action 
has  its  art  as  well  as  literature. 
Here  Norreys  had  but  to  deal  with 
the  calling  of  the  scholar,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  writer,  and  so  to  guide  the 


*  At  home — ^  In  the  serene  regions 

Where  dwell  the  pare  forms." 
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perceptions  towards  those  yarieties  ia 
the  sablime  and  beautifol,  the  just 
combination  of  which  is  at  once 
CREATION.  Man  himself  is  bat  a 
combination  of  elements.  He  who 
combines  in  nature,  creates  in  art. 

Such,  very  succinctly  and  inade- 
quately expressed,  was  the  system 
upon  which  Norreys  proceeded  to 
regulate  and  perfect  the  great  nattTO 
powers  of  his  pupil ;  and  though  the 
reader  may  perhaps  say  that  no 
system  laid  down  by  another  can 
either  form  genius  or  dictate  to  its 
results,  yet  probably  nine-tenths  at 
least  of  ^ose  in  whom  we  recognise 
the  luminaries  of  our  race,  have 
passed,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
(for  self-education  is  rarely  conscious 
of  its  phases,)  through  each  of  these 
processes.  And  no  one  who  pauses 
to  reflect  will  deny,  that  according 
to  this  theory,  illustiuted  by  a  man  of 
vast  experience,  profound  knowledge, 
and  exquisite  taste,  the  struggles  of 
genius  would  be  infinitely  lessened; 
its  vision  cleared  and  strengthened, 
and  the  distance  between  effort  and 
success  notably  abridged. 

Norreys,  however,  was  far  too  deep 
a  reasoner  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
modem  teachers,  who  suppose  that 
education  can  dispense  with  labour. 
No  mind  becomes  muscular  without 
rude  and  early  exercise.  Labour 
should  be  strenuous,  but  in  rkht  di- 
rections. All  that  we  can  do  for  it  is 
to  save  the  waste  of  time  in  blunder- 
ing into  needless  toils. 

The  master  had  thus  first  employed 
his  neophyte  in  arranging  and  com* 
piling  materials  for  a  great  critical 
work  in  which  Norreys  himself  was 
engaged.  In  this  stage  of  scholastic 
preparation,  Leonard  was  necessarily 
led  to  the  acquisition  of  languages, 
for  which  he  had  great  aptitude— the 
foundations  of  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive erudition  were  solidly  con- 
structed. He  traced  by  the  plough- 
share the  waUs  of  the  destuMd  city. 
Habits  of  accuracy  and  of  generalisa- 
tion became  formed  insensibly;  and 
that  precious  faculty  which  seizes, 
amidst  accumulated  materials,  those 
that  serve  the  object  for  which  they 
are  explored, — (that  faculty  which 
quadruples  all  force,  by  concentrating 
it  on  one  point)— once  roused  into 
action,  gave  purpose  to  every  toil  and 


quickness  to  each  perception.  But 
Norreys  did  not  confine  his  pupU 
solely  to  the  mute  world  of  a  libraiy ; 
he  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  first 
minds  in  arts,  science,  and  letters — 
and  active  lifid.  '^  These,'*  said  he, 
'^  are  the  living  ideas  of  the  present, 
out  of  which  books  for  the  future  will 
be  written :  study  them ;  and  here,  as 
in  the  volumes  of  the  past,  diligently 
amass  and  deliberately  compile.'*! 

By  degrees  Norreys  led  on  that 
young  ardent  mind  from  the  selection 
of  ideas  to  their  lesthetic  analysis— 
from  compilation  to  criticism  ;  but 
criticism  severe,  close,  and  logical — 
a  reason  for  each  word  of  praise  or 
of  blame.  Led  in  this  stage  of  his 
career  to  examine  into  the  laws  of 
beauty,  a  new  light  broke  npon  his 
mind;  from  amidst  the  masses  of 
marble  he  had  piled  around  him,  rose 
the  vision  of  the  statue. 

And  so,  suddenly  one  day  Norreys 
said  to  him,  "  I  need  a  compiler  no 
longer — maintain  yourself  by  your 
own  creations.'*  And  Leonard  wrote, 
and  a  work  flowered  up  from  the 
seed  deep  buried,  and  the  soil  well 
cleared  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
bealthfol  influence  of  expanded  air. 

That  first  work  did  not  penetrate 
to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers,  not 
firom  any  perceptible  fault  of  its  own 
^there  is  luck  in  these  things;  the 
first  anonymous  work  of  an  ori^nal 
genius  is  rarely  at  once  eminently 
successful.  But  the  more  experienced 
recognised  the  promise  of  tne  book. 
Publishers,  whohave  an  instinct  in  the 
discovery  of  available  talent,  which 
often  forestalls  the  appreciation  of  the 
public,  volunteered  liberal  offers. 
**Be  fully  successful  this  time,"  said 
Norreys ;  *^  think  not  of  models  nor  of 
style.  Strike  at  once  at  the  common 
human  heart — ^throw  away  the  corks 
— swim  out  boldly.  One  word  more — 
never  write  a  page  till  you  have 
widked  from  your,  room  to  Temple 
Bar,  and,  mingling  with  men,  and 
reading  the  human  face,  learn  why 
great  poets  have  mostly  passed  their 
uves  in  cities." 

Thus  Leonard  wrote  a^n,  and 
woke  one  morning  to  find  himself 
famous.  So  far  as  the  chances  of  all 
professions  dependent  on  health  will 
permit,  present  independence,  and, 
with  foresight  and  economy,  the  pros- 
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pects  of  fatoro  competence  were  se- 
cured. 

**  And,  indeed,"  said  Leonard,  con- 
dading  a  longer  but  a  simpler  naiTa- 
tive  than  is  .  here  told—"  indeed, 
there  is  some  chance  that  I  maj 
obtain  at  once  a  sam  that  will  leave 
me  free  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  select 
my  own  subjects  and  write  without 
care  for  remuneration.  This  is  what 
I  call  the  true  (and,  perhaps,  alas ! 
the  rare)  independence  of  him  who 
devotes  himself  to  letters.  Norreys, 
having  seen  my  boyish  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  machinery  in 
the  steam-engine,  insisted  on  my  giv- 
ing much  time  to  mechanics.  The 
study  that  once  pleased  me  so  greatly, 
now  seemed  dull ;  but  I  went  into 
it  with  good  heart;  and  the  result 
^,  that  I  have  improved  so  far  on  my 
original  idea,  that  my  scheme  has 
met  the  approbation  of  one  of  our 
most  scientific  engineers;  and  I  am 
assured  that  th^  patent  for  it  will  be 
purchased  of  me  upon  terms  which  I 
am  ashamed  to  name  to  you,  so  dis- 
proportioned  do  they  seem  to  the 
value  of  so  simple  a  discovery.  Mean- 
while, I  am  already  rich  enough  to 
have  realised  the  two  dreams  of  my 
heart— to  make  a  home  in  the  cottage 
where  I  had  last  seen  you  and  Helen — 
I  mean  Miss  Digby ;  and  to  invite  to 
that  home  her  who  had  sheltered  my 
infancy." 

"  Your  mother,  where  is  she  ?  Let 
me  see  her." 

Leonard  ran  out  to  call  the  widow, 
but,  to  his  surprise  and  vexation, 
learned  that  she  had  quitted  the  house 
before  L^Estrange-arrived. 

He  came  back  perplexed  how  to 
explain  what  seemed  ungracious  and 
ungrateful,  and  spoke  with  hesitating 
lip  and  flushed  cheek  of  the  widow^s 
natural  timidity  and  sense  of  her  own 
homely  station.  "  And  so  over- 
powered is  she,"  added  Leonard,  "  by 
the  recollection  of  all  that  we  owe  to 
you,  that  she  never  hears  your  name 
without  agitation  or  tears,  and  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  you." 

"Hal"  said  Harley,  with  visible 
emotion.  "Is  it  so?"  And  he 
bent  down,  shading  his  face  with  his 
hand.  "And,"  he  renewed,  after  a 
pause,  but  not  looking  up — "  and  you 
ascribe  this  fear  of  seeing  me,  this 
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agitation  at  my  name,  solely  to  an 
exaggerated  sense  of— of  the  circum- 
stances attending  my  acquaintance 
with  yourself?  " 

"  And,  perhaps,  to  a  sort  of  shame 
that  the  mother  of  one  you  have  made 
her  proud  of  is  but  a  peasant." 

"That  is  all,"  said  Harley,  ear- 
nestly, now  looking  up  and  fixing 
eyes  in  which  stood  tears,  upon 
Leonardos  ingenuous  brow. 

"  Oh,,  my  dear  lord,  what  else  can 
it  be  ?    Do  not  judge  her  harshly." 

L*EstrangQ  rose  abruptly,  pressed 
Leonard's  hand,  muttered  something 
not  audible,  and  then  drawing  his 
young  friend's  arm  in  his,  led  him 
into  the  garden,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation back  to  its  former  topics. 

Leonard's  heart  yearned  to  ask 
after  Helen,  and  yet  something  with- 
held him  from  doing  so,  tiU,  seeing 
Harley  did  not  volunteer  to  speak  of 
her,  he  could  not  resist  his  impulse. 
"  And  Helen— Miss  Digby — ^is  she 
much  changed  ?  " 

"  Changed,  no — ^yes ;  very  much." 

"  Very  much ! "    Leonard  sighed. 

"  I  shall  i^e  her  again  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Harley,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.  "  How  can  you  doubt 
it  ?  And  I  reserve  to  you  the  plea- 
sure of  saying  that  you  are  renowned. 
You  blush ;  well,  I  will  say  that  for  you. 
But  yon  shall  give  her  your  books." 

"  She  has  not  yet  read  them,  then? — 
not  the  last?  The  first  was  not  worthy 
of  her  attention,"  said  Leonard,  dis- 
iippointed. 

"  She  has  only  jnst  arrived  in  Eng- 
land; and,  though  your  books  reached 
me  in  Germany,  she  was  not  then 
^wtth  me.  When  I  have  settled  some 
business  that  will  take  me  from 
town,  I  shall  present  yon  to  her  and 
my  mother."  There  was  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  Harley's  voice  as  he 
spoke ;  and,  turning  round  abruptly, 
he  exclaimed,  "  But  you  have  shown 
poetry  even  here.  I  could  not  have 
conceived  that  so  much  beauty  could 
be  drawn  from  what  appeared  to  me 
the  most  commonplace  of  all  sub- 
urban gardens.  Why,  surely  where 
tiiat  charming  fountain  now  plays 
stood  the  rude  bench  in  which  I  read 
your  verses." 

"  It  is  true;  I  wished  to  unite  all 
together  my  happiest  associations.  I 
thmk  I  told  you,  my  lord,  In  one  o£ 
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my  letters,  that  I  had  owed  a  yeiy 
happy,  yet  very  straggling  time  in 
my  boyhood  to  the  singnlar  kindness 
and  generous  instractions  of  a  foreigner 
whom  I  served.  This  fountain  is 
copied  from  one  that  I  made  in  his 
garden,  and  by  the  margin  of  which 
many  a  summer  day  I  haye  sat  and 
dreamt  of  fame  and  knowledge.*' 

**  True,  you  told  me  of  that ;  and 
your  foreigner  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  your  success,  and  no  less  so  of 
your  graceful  recollections.  By  the 
way,  you  did  not  mention  hid  name." 

"  Riccabocca." 

**  Biccabocca  1  My  own  dear  and 
noble  friend  I— ys  it  possible?  One  of 
my  reasons  for  returning  to  England 
is  connected  with  him.  You  shall  go 
down  with  me  and  see  him.  I  meant 
to  start  this  evening." 

"  My  dear  lord,"  said  Leonard,  "  I 
think  that  yon  may  spare  yourself  so 
long  a  journey.  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  Signer  Riccabocca  is  my 
nearest  neighbour.  Two  days  ago  I 
was  in  the  garden,  when  suddenly 
lifting  my  eyes  to  yon  hillock  I  per- 
ceived the  form  of  a  pan  seated 
amongst  the  bushwood ;  and,  though  I 
could  not  see  his  features,  there  was 
something  in  the  very  outline  of  his 
figure  and  his  peculiar  position,  that 
irresistibly  reminded  me  of  Ricca- 
bocca. I  hastened  out  of  the  garden 
and  ascended  the  hill,  but  he  was 
gone.  My  suspicions  were  so  strong 
that  I  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  at 
the  different  shops  scattered  about, 
and  learned  that  a  family  consisting 
of  a  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daugh- 
ter, had  lately  come  to  live  in  a  house 
that  you  must  have  passed  in  your 
way  hither,  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  road,  surrounded  by  high 
walla;  and  though  they  were  sidd 
to  be  English,  yet  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  to  me  of  the  gentleman's 
person  by  one  who  had  noticed  it,  by 
the  fact  of  a  foreign  servant  in  their 
employ,  aud  by  the  very  name  '  Rich- 
mouth,*  assigned  to  the  new  comers,  I 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  the 
family  you  seek." 

^'And  you  have  not  called  to  as- 
certain ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  but  the  family  so  evi- 
dently shunning  observation,  (no  one 
but  the  master  himself  ever  seen  with- 
oat  the  walls),  the  adoption  of  an- 
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other  name  too— lead  me  to  infer  that 
Signer  Riccabocca  has  some  strong 
motive  for  concealment ;  and  now, 
with  my  improved  knowledge  of  life,  I 
cannot,  recalling  all  the  past,  but  sup- 
pose that  Riccabocca  was  not  what 
he  appeared.  Hence,  I  have  hesi- 
tated on  formally  obtrading  myself 
upon  his  secrets,  whatever  they  be, 
and  have  rather  watched  for  some 
chance  occasion  to  meet  him  in  his 
walks." 

**  You  did  right,  my  dear  Leonard ; 
but  my  reasons  for  seeing  my  old 
firiend  forbid  all  scruples  of  delicacy, 
and  I  will  go  at  once  to  his  house." 

"  You  will  tell  me,  my  lord,  if  I 
am  right." 

"I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
Pray,  stay  at  home  till  I  return.  And 
now,  ere  I  go,  one  question  more: 
Yon  indulge  conjectures  as  to  Bic- 
cabocca, because  he  has  changed  his 
name— ^why  have  you  dropp^  your 
own?" 

^*  I  wished  to  have  no  name,"  said 
Leonard,  colouring  deeply,  ^'  but  that 
which  I  could  make  myself." 

^^  Proud  poet,  this  I  can  compre- 
hend. Bat  from  what  reason  did  yon 
assume  the  strange  and  fantastic  name 
ofOran?" 

The  flush  on  Leonard's  fkce  became 
deeper.  "My  lord,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  it  is  a  childish  fancy  of 
mine ;  it  is  an  anagram." 

"Ah!" 

"  At  a  time  when  my  cravings  after 
knowledge  were  likely  much  to  mis- 
lead, and  perhaps  undo  me,  I  chanced 
on  some  poems  that  suddenly  affected 
my  whole  mind,  and  led  me  up  into 
purer  air ;  and  I  was  told  that  these 
poems  were  written  in  youth,  by  one 
who  had  beauty  and  genins—K>ne  who 
was  in  her  grave— a  relation  of  my 
own,  and  her  familiar  name  was 
Nora—" 

.  "  Ahl"  again  ejaculated  Lord 
L'Estrange,  and  his  arm  pressed 
heavily  upon  Leonard's. 

"  So,  somehow  or  other,"  continued 
the  young  author,  falteringly,  "I 
wished  that  if  ever  I  won  to  a  poet's 
fame,  it  might  be  to  my  own  heart, 
at  least,  associated  with  this  name  of 
j^ora — with  her  whom  death  had  rob- 
bed of  the  fame  that  she  might  other- 
wise have  won — with  her  who—" 

He  paused,  greatly  agitated. 
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Hariej  was  no  less  so.  Bat  as  if  poet^s  brow ;  then  he  hastened  to  the 
by  a  sadden  impnlse,  the  soldier  bent  gate,  flang  himself  on  his  horse,  and 
down  his  manl j  head  and  kissed  the    rode  away. 
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Lord  L'Estrange  did  not  proceed 
at  once  to  Riccabocca's  house.  He 
was  under  the  inflaence  of  a  remem- 
branee  too  deep  and  too  strong  to 
yield  easily  to  the  lakewarm  claim  of 
friendship.  He  rode  fast  and  far ;  and 
impossible  it  would  be  to  define  the 
feelings  that  passed  through  a  mind  so 
aeutely  sensitire,  and  so  rootedly 
tenacious  of  all  affections.  When  he 
once  more,  recalling  his  duty  to  the 
Italian,  retraced  his  road  to  Norwood, 
the  slow  pace  of  his  horse  was  signi- 
ficant of  his  own  exhausted  spirits ; 
a  deep  dejection  had  succeeded  to 
fererish  excitement.  ^^Yain  task,** 
he  murmured,  *^  to  wean  myself  from 
tiie  dead  1  Yet  I  am  now  betrothed 
to  another;  and  she,  with  all  her 
Tfartnes,  is  not  the  one  to — '*  He  stop- 
ped short  in  generous  self-rebuke. 
''  Too  late  to  think  of  that!  Now,  all 
that  should  remain  to  me  is  to  in- 
8«re  the  happiness  of  the  Ufo  to  which 
I  have  pledged  my  own.  But — ^*'  He 
sighed  as  he  so  murmured.  On  reach- 
ing the  yicinity  of  Riccabocca*s  house, 
he  put  up  his  horse  at  a  little  inn,  and 
proceeded  on  foot  across  the  heath- 
land  towards  the  dull  square  building, 
which  Leonard's  description  had  suf- 
ficed to  indicate  as  the  exile's  new 
home.  It  was  long  before  any  one 
answered  his  summons  at  the  gate. 
Not  till  he  had  thrice  rung  did  he 
hear  a  heavy  step  on  the  grarel 
walk  within ;  then  the  wicket  within 
the  gate  was  partially  drawn  aside, 
a  dark  eye  gleamed  out,  and  a  Yx>ice 
in  impei^t  English  asked  who  was 
there. 

''Lord  L'Estrange;  and  if  I  am 
right  as  to  the  person  I  seek,  that 
same  will  at  once  admit  me.^' 

The  door  flew  open  as  did  that  of 
the  mystic  cavern  at  the  sound  of 
*Open,  Sesame;'  and  Giacomo,  al- 
most weeping  with  joyous  emotion, 
exclaimed  in  Italiim,  ''The  good 
Lord  I  Holy  San  Giacomo !  thou  hast 
heard  me  at  last !  We  are  safe  now.*' 
And  dropping  the  blunderbuss  with 
which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
arm  himself,  he  lifted  Hariey's  hand 


to  his  lips,  in  the  affectionate  greeting 
familiar  to  his  countrymen. 

"  And  the  Padrone?"  asked  Harley, 
as  he  entered  the  jealous  precincts. 

''  Oh,  he  is  just  gone  out ;  but  he  will 
not  be  long.  You  will  wait  for  him?" 

"  Certamly.  What  lady  is  that  I 
see  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  ?*' 

"  Bless  her,  it  is  our  Signorina.  I 
will  run  and  tell  her  tiiat  you  are 
come." 

"  That  I  am  come ;  but  she  cannot 
know  me  even  by  name." 

"Ah,  Excellency,  can  yon  think 
so  ?  Many  and  many  a  time  has  she 
talked  to  me  of  you,  and  I  have  heard 
her  pray  to  the  holy  Madonna  to  bless 
you,  and  in  a  voice  so  sweet — " 

"  Stay,  I  will  present  myself  to  her. 
Go  into  the  house,  and  we  will  wait 
without  for  the  Padrone.  Nay,  I  need 
the  air,  my  friend."  Harley,  as  he 
said  this,  broke  from  Giacomo,  and 
approached  Yiolante. 

The  poor  child,  in  her  solitary  walk 
in  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  dull 
garden,  had  escaped  the  eye  of  Gia- 
como when  he  had  gone  forth  to 
answer  the  bell ;  and  she,  unconscious 
of  the  fears  of  which  she  was  the  ob- 
ject, had  felt  something  of  youthful 
curiosity  at  the  summons  at  the  gate, 
and  the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  close 
and  friendly  conference  with  the  un- 
social Giacomo. 

As  Harley  now  neared  her  with 
that  singular  grace  of  movement 
which  belonged  to  him,  a  thrill  shot 
through  her  heart — she  knew  not  why. 
She  did  not  recognise  his  likeness  to 
the  sketch  taken  by  her  father,  from 
his  recollections  of  Hariey's  early 
youth.  She  did  not  guess  who  he  was ; 
and  yet  she  felt  herself  colour,  and, 
naturally  fearless  though  she  was, 
turned  away  with  a  vague  alarm. 

"Pardon  my  want  of  ceremony, 
Signorina,"  said  Harley,  in  Italian; 
"but  I  am  so  old  a  friend  of  your 
father's,  that  I  cannot  feel  as  a  stranger 
to  yourself." 

Then  Yiolante  lifted  to  him  her 
dark  eyes,  so  intelligent  and  so  inno- 
cent—eyes Mi  of  surprise,  but  not 
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displeased  sarprise.  And  Hariej  him- 
self stood  amazed,  and  almost  abashed, 
by  the  rich  and  marvellons  beantj 
that  beamed  upon  him.  **  My  father's 
friend,^'  she  said,  hesitatingly,  ^^  and 
I  never  to  have  seen  you  I" 

**  Ah,  Signorina,**  said  Harley,  (and 
something  of  its  native  humour,  half 
arch,  half  sad,  played  round  his  lip,) 
**  you  are  mistaken  there ;  you  have 
seen  me  before,  and  yon  received  me 
much  more  kindly  then — " 

**  Signor  I"  said  Violante,  more  and 
more  surprised,  and  with  a  yet  richer 
colour  on  her  cheeks. 

Harley,  who  had  now  recovered 
from  the  first  effect  of  her  beauty,  and 
who  regarded  her  as  men  of  his  years 
and  character  are  apt  to  regard  ladies 
in  their  teens,  as  more  child  than 
woman,  suffered  himself  to  be  amused 
by  her  perplexity ;  for  it  was  in  his 
nature,  that  the  graver  and  more 
moumfol  he  felt  at  heart,  the  more 
he  sought  to  give  play  and  whim  to 
his  spirits. 

*'  Indeed,  Signoriua,"  said  he  de- 
murely, '*  yon  insisted  then  on  placing 
one  of  those  fair  hands  in  mine  ;  the 
other  (forgive  me  the  fidelity  of 
my  recollections)  was  affectionately 
thrown  around  my  neck." 

"  Signor  1"  again  exclaimed  Vio- 
lante ;  but  this  time  there  was  anger 
in  her  voice  as  well  as  surpnse,  and 
nothing  coold  be  more  charming  than 
her  look  of  pride  and  resentment. 

Harley  smiled  again,  but  with  so 
much  kindly  sweetness,  that  the 
anger  vanished  at  once,  or  rather 
Violante  felt  angry  with  herself  that 
she  was  no  longer  angry  with  him. 
But  she  had  looked  so  beautiful  in 
her  anger,  that  Harley  wished,  per- 
haps, to  see  her  angry  again.  So,  com- 
posing his  lips  from  their  propitiatory 
smile  he  resumed,  gravely — 

"  Your  flatterers  will  tell  you,  Sig- 
norina,  that  yon  are  mnch  improved 
since  then,  but  I  liked  yon  better  as 
you  were;  not  but  what  I  hope  to 
return  some  day  what  you  then  so 
generously  pressed  upon  me." 

"  Pressed  upon  you  I— I  ?  Signor, 
yon  are  under  some  strange  mistake." 

*^  Alas  I  no;  but  the  female  heart  is 
80  capricious  and  fickle  I  Yon  pressed 
it  upon  me,  I  assure  you.  I  own 
that  I  was  not  loath  to  accept  it." 


»*  Pressed  it  I  Pressed  what  ?  " 
"  Your  kiss,  my  child,"  said  Har- 
ley; and  then  added,  with  a  serions 
tenderness,  **  And  I  again  say  that  I 
hope  to  return  it  some  day — when 
I  see  you,  by  the  side  of  father  and  of 
husband,  in  your,  native  land — the 
fairest  bride  on  whom  the  skies  of 
Italy  ever  smiled  1  And  now,  par- 
don a  hermit  and  a  soldier  for  his 
rude  jests,  and  give  your  hand,  in 
token  of  that  pardon,  to  —  Harley 
L'Estrange." 

Violante,  who  at  the  first  words  of 
this  address  had  recoiled,  with  a  vague 
belief  that  the  stranger  was  out  of  his 
mind,  sprang  forward  as  it  closed, 
and,  in  all  the  vivid  enthusiasm  of  her 
nature,  pressed  the  hand  held  out  to 
her,  with  both  her  own.  "  Harley 
L*£strange  —  the  preserver  of  my 
father's  life  I"  she  cried ;  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  with  such  evident 
gratitude  and  reverence,  that  Harley 
felt  at  once  confused  and  deUghted. 
She  did  not  think  at  that  instant  of  the 
hero  of  her  dreams— she  thought  but 
of  him  who  had  saved  her  father. 
But,  as  his  eyes  sank  before  her  own, 
and  his  head,  uncovered,  bowed  over 
the  hand  he  held,  she  recognised  the 
likeness  to  the  features  on  which  she 
had  so  often  gazed.  The  first  bloom 
of  youth  was  gone,  but  enough  of 
youth  still  remained  to  soften  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  to  leave  to  manhood  the 
attractions  which  charm  the  eye.  In- 
stinctively she  withdrew  her  hands 
from  his  clasp,  and,  in  her  turn, 
looked  down. 

In  this  pause  of  embarrassment  to 
both,  Riccabocca  let  himself  into  the 
garden  by  his  own  latch-key,  and, 
startled  to  see  a  man  by  the  side  6f 
Violante,  sprang  forward  with  an 
abrupt  and  angry  cry.  Harley  heard, 
and  tomed. 

As  if  restored  to  courage  and  self- 
possession  by  the  sense  of  her  father^s 
gresence,  Violante  again  took  the 
and  of  the  visitor.  '*  Father,"  she 
said  simply,  "  it  is  he^Ae  is  come  at 
last."  And  then,  retiring  a  few  steps, 
she  contemplated  them  both ;  and  her 
face  was  radiant  with  happiness — as 
if  something,  long  silently  missed  and 
looked  for,  was  as  silently  found,  and 
life  had  no  more  a  want,  nor  the  heart 
a  void. 
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A  CAMTER  TO  CALIFOBNIA. 


To  be  yeiysare  of  what  he  is  about 
to  say,  and  to  say  it  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  are  golden  rules  which 
erery  young  author  should  inscribe,  in 
letters  of  the  same  metal,  upon  the 
most  prominent  panel  of  his  study. 
Had  the  Hon.  Henry  Coke  done  this 
when  he  stepped  out  of  his  stirrup,  on 
his  return  from  his  Ride  to  California, 
he  would  have  spared  himself  the 
painful  throes  which  appear  to  have 
attended  the  commencement  of  his 
literary  labour— would  have  spared 
his  readers,  too,  the  triviality  and 
platitudes  which  deface  some  of  the 
earlier  pages  of  his  otherwise  spirited 
narrative  of  a  most  adventurous  ex- 
pedition. We  reckon  it  amongst  the 
remarkable  and  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times,  that  young  men  of  family  and 
fortune  voluntarily  abandon  the  luxu- 
rious ease  of  home  for  such  breakneck 
and  laborious  expeditions  as  that 
whose  record  is  before  ns.  Whatever 
the  faults  of  the  nobles  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, effeminacy  is  certainly  not  of 
the  number.  May  the  day  be  far 
distant  when  this  is  otherwise,  and 
when  we  cease  to  possess,  in  a  bold 
and  manly  aristocracy,  one  important 
guarantee  of  our  national  greatness. 

It  is,  indeed,  from  no  featherbed 
journey  or  carpet- knight*s  tour  that  Mr 
Coke  has  recently  returned.  Take  the 
map,  reader,  and  trace  his  route.  From 
England  to  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Charles- 
ion,  New  York  and  St  Louis,  the 
great  and  rising  capital  of  the  Western 
States.  We  omit  the  minor  interme- 
diate places  at  which  he  touched  or 
paused.  Thus  far  all  was  plain  sail- 
ing and  easy  civilised  travel.  The 
rough  work  began  when  St  Louis  was 
left  behind.  Across  the  wide  wastes 
of  Missouri  territoiT,  through  the  in- 
hospitable passes  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 
tah^  the  traveller  passed  on  to 
Oregon  city  and  Fort  Vancouver, 
thence  took  ship  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
visited  the  gold  diggings,  steamed  to 
Acapnlco,  rode  across  Mexico,  and 
came  home  to  England  after  an  ab- 


sence of  a  year  and  a  half,  during 
which  be  had  been  half  round  the 
world  and  back  again. 

Mr  Coke  started  from  St  Louis  with 
two  companions :  one  an  old  college 
friend,  whom  he  designates  as  Fred ; 
the  other  **  a  British  parson,  whose 
strength  and  dimensions  most  justly 
entitled  him  to  be  called  a  pillar  of 
the  church.**  What  the  parson  did 
in  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West  does 
not  clearly  appear.  He  certainly  did 
not  go  as  a  missionary,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  from  his  friend*s  book, 
and  indeed  bis  habits  and  tendencies 
were  evidently  sportinir  and  jovial 
rather  than  clerical,  although  we  do 
catch  him  reading  Sunday  prayers 
to  Mr  Coke,  when  the  latter  had 
the  chills,  and  lay  wrapped  up  in  wet 
blankets  on  the  banks  of  Green  River, 
with  a  boxful  of  Brandreth*s  pills  in 
his  stomach.  We  regret  to  believe 
that  instances  hant  l^en  known  of 
parsons  employing  their  time  far 
worse  than  in  an  adventurous  ramble 
across  the  American  continent.  Mr 
Coke,  nevertheless,  thinks  proper  to 
veil  his  chaplain's  identity  under  the 
heroic  cognomen  of  Julius  Caesar, 
against  which  distinguished  Roman, 
could  he  be  recalled  to  life,  we  would 
unhesitatingly  back  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman to  box  a  round,  wrestle  a  fall, 
or  handle  a  rifle,  for  any  number  of 
ponies  the  ancient's  backers  might  be 
disposed  to  post.  A  stalwart  priest 
and  a  powerful  was  Parson  Julius, 
and  is  still,  we  trust,  if  nothing  has 
happened  to  him  since  Mr  Coke  left 
him  at  the  court  of  his  majesty  Tame- 
hameha  III.,  at  Honolulu,  on  the  eve 
of  setting  sail  for  the  bland  of  Owy- 
hee. No  better  companion  could  be 
desired  on  a  rough  and  perilous  expe- 
dition ;  and  although  his  careless 
friend  manages  to  let  his  true  name 
slip  out  before  ending  his  volume, 
we  will  not  allow  that  the  slip 
affords  grounds  for  regret,  or  that 
there  is  anything  in  his  journev  of 
which,  as  a  clergyman,  he  need  be 
ashamed. 


A  Ride  over  the  Rocky  Mountaitu  to  Oregon  and  Cali/omia. 
J.  CoKS.    London:  1852. 
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Considerably  over-provided  with 
attendants,  horses,  mules,  and,  above 
all,  with  baggage,  the  three  friends 
left  St  Louis.  Their  "following" 
comprised  "four  jonng  Frenchmen 
of  St  Louis ;  Fits,  a  Canadian  vcya- 
geur ;  a  little  four-foot-nothing  Yan- 
kee, and  Fred*s  valet- de-champsy  fami- 
liarly called  Jimmy."  The  journey 
was  commenced  on  the  28th  May 
1850,  per  steamer,  np  the  Missouri. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  a  dis- 
agreeable discovery  was  made.  Fils, 
the  guide,  had  disappeared.  The 
scamp  had  levanted  in  the  night; 
how,  none  could  tell.  Drowning  was 
suggested;  but  as  he  had  taken  his 
baggage,  and  had  forgotten  to  leave 
behind  him  the  rifle  and  three  months* 
advance  of  pay  which  he  had  received 
from  his  employers,  the  hypothesis 
was  contemptuously  scouted.  Con- 
soling themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  his  desertion  would  have  been 
far  more  prejudicial  at  a  later  period 
of  theur  journey,  the  travellers  con- 
tinued their  progress  np  the  Missouri 
(for  whose  scenery  Mr  Coke  can  find 
no  better  comparison  than  the  Cock- 
ney one  of  "RoshervilleorCremome") 
to  St  Joseph,  which  the  Yankees  fa- 
miliarise into  St  Joe,  Here  they 
were  to  exchange  the  deck  for  the 
saddle ;  and  so  impatient  were  they 
for  the  substitution  that  they  actually 
felt  "annoyed  at  being  obliged  to 
sleep  another  night  on  board  the 
steamer."  They  had  yet  to  learn  the 
value  of  a  coarse  hammock  in  a  close 
cabin.  At  last  they  made  a  fMr 
Btart: — 

**  MJune, — After  much  bother  about  a 
guide,  and  loss  of  linch-pins,  fitting  of 
harness,  kicking  and  jibbing  of  mules, 
&o.,  we  left  the  Missouri,  and  camped 
five  miles  from  the  town.  We  pitched 
our  tents  in  a  beautiful  spot,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  large  wood.  A 
muddy  little  stream  ran  at  the  bottom. 
To  this  (with  sleeves  turned  up  and 
braces  off,  trying,  I  suppose,  to  look  as 
much  like  grooms  or  dragoons  as  we  were 
able)  we  each  led  our  horses  :  no  doubt 
we  succeeded,  for  we  felt  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  everything  and  everybody.  The 
novelty  put  us  all  in  excellent  humour. 
The  potatoes  in  the  camp-kettle  had  a 
decidedly  bivouacking  appearance  ;  and 
though  the  grass  was  wet,  who,  I  should 
like  to  know,  would  have  condescended 
to  prefer  a  camp-stool !    As  to  the  pis- 


tols, and  tomahawks,  and  rifles,  it  was 
evident  that  they  might  be  wanted  at  a 
moment's  notice,  that  it  would  have  beeo 
absolutely  dangerous  not  to  have  them 
all  in  perfect  readiness.  Besides,  there 
was  a  chance  of  finding  game  in  th« 
wood.  If  the  chance  had  been  a  hun- 
dred times  as  diminutive,  we  ^were  in 
duty  bound  to  try  it" 

Flaying  at  travelling,  like  playing 
at  soldiers,  is  all  very  well  when  the 
campaign  is  brief.  The  raw  recruit 
or  amatenr  campaigner  plumes  him- 
self on  a  night  passed  upon  straw 
in  a  bam.  Give  him  a  week*a 
bivouacking  in  damp  ploughed  fields^ 
and  he  sings  small  and  feels  rhen- 
matic,  and  prefers  the  domestic 
nightcap  to  the  warrior's  laurel. 
Thus  with  Messrs  Coke  and  Com- 
pany. They  were  in  a  monstrous 
hurry  to  begin  gipsying.  What 
would  they  not  have  given,  a  week  or 
two  later,  for  a  truckle  bed  and  a 
tiled  roof?  The  varnish  of  the  pic* 
ture,  the  anticipated  romance,  was 
soon  rubbed  ofl*  by  the  rough  fingers 
of  hardship  and  reality.  What  a  start 
they  made  of  it  I  Mr  Coke  is  toler- 
ably reserved  on  this  head ;  but  through 
his  reserve  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis* 
cem  that,  unless  they  had  taken 
hair  powder  and  a  grand  piano,  they 
could  hardly  have  encnmbered  them- 
selves with  more  superfluities  than 
those  with  which  their  mules  and  wag- 
gons were  overloaded.  Many  wha 
read  these  lines  will  remember  the 
admirable  and  humorous  account 
given  by  our  lamented  friend  Ruxton^ 
of  the  westward- bound  caravan  which 
fell  in  with  Killbuck  and  La  Bont^  at 
the  big  granite  block  in  Sweet  Water 
Valley.  Few,  who  have  ever  read, 
will  have  forj,'otten  that  characteristic 
sketch  ; — the  dapper  shooting-jackets, 
the  fire-new  rifles,  the  well- fitted 
boots  and  natty  cravats,  the  Wood- 
stock gloves  and  elaborate  powder- 
horns,  the  preserved  soup,  hotch- 
potch, pickles,  porter,  brandy,  coffee, 
sugar,  of  the  amateur  backwoodsmen 
who  fonnd  the  starving  trappers  dining 
on  a  grilled  snake  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  generously 
ministered  to  their  necessities.  With 
somewhat  similar  but  still  more  ex- 
travagant provision  did  our  jockey  of 
Norfolk,  Ered,  and  Julius  Caesar,  go 
forth  into  the  prairie.   Less  fortunate 
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than  Ruxton^s  Scotchman,  they  failed 
to  retain  or  enjoy  what  they  had 
dearly  paid  for.  Sadly  altered  was 
their  trim,  piteous  their  plight,  long, 
long  before  they  reached  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Disasters  soon  arrived, 
with  disgust  and  discord  in  their 
train.  At  their  first  halting  place, 
five  miles  from  St  Joseph,  a  pouring 
rain,  pattering  on  their  tent,  forbade 
sleep ;  a  horse  and  mule,  disgusted 
by  the  dirty  weather  and  foretaste  of 
rough  work,  broke  loose  and  galloped 
back  to  the  town.  These  recovered, 
and  the  new  guide,  successor  to  the 
faithless  Fils,  having  joined,  they 
again  went  ahead.  We  may  cuU 
Drom  Mr  Coke*s  pages  a  few  of  the 
impediments  and  annoyances  en- 
countered at  this  early  period  of  the 
journey : — 

**  Nothisg  could  be  more  provoldng 
than  ihe  behavioor  of  oar  teams  ;  each 
animal  seemed  to  vie  with  its  yoke-mate 
air  making  itself  disagreeable.  They 
bad  no  idea  of  attempting  to  pull  to- 
gether, and  all  exertions  on  our  parte 
were  discouraged  by  the  most  vehement 

kicks  and  plonges  on  theirs 

The  men  were  as  incapable  of  driving  as 
the  males  were  an  willing  to  be  driven, 
and  before  we  had  travelled  three  miles 
the  heariest  of  oar  waggons  was  stack 

&st A  doubt  here  arose  as 

to  which  road  we  had  better  take,  and  I 
dearly  perceived  that  our  guide  was 
deplorably  ignorant  of  his  calling,  since 
in  the  very  outset  he  was  undecided  as 
to  which  route  we  should  pursue.  .  .  • 
7th  Jmm.— Started  at  seven.  IV>ads 
worse  than  ever.  Heavy  waggon,  as 
nsnal,  sticks  in  a  rat,  and  is  nearly  upset 
Discharge  cargo,  and  find  it  hard  work 
to  carry  heavy  boxes  up  the  hill.  .  .  . 
My  black  mare,  Gipsy,  has  run  away. 
Take  Louis,  the  Canadian,  and  go  after 
ber.  Find  her  tracks  in  a  large  wood, 
and  bunt  the  whole  day  in  every  direc- 
tion, hot  are  at  last  obliged  to  give  her 
■p." 

Incidents  such  as  these,  and  others 
still  more  disagreeable,  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  Nothing  could  tame  the 
wilfulness  of  the  mules,  or  check  the 
erratic  propensities  common  to  them 
and  to  the  horses.  The  waggons, 
overladen,  continually  broke  down. 
Indeed,  so  aggi*avating  were  most  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  journey  in 
this  its  early  stage,  and  so  few  the 
compensating   enjoyments,  that   we 
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believe  most  persons  in  the  place  of 
Mr  Coke  and  his  friends  would  have 
turned  back  within  the  week,  and 
desisted  from  an  expedition  which 
had  been  undertaken  solely  with  a 
view  to  amusement  and  excitement 
With  extraordinary  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose the  three  Englishmen  persevered. 
Their  followers  proved  terribly  help- 
less, and  they  were  indebted  to  an 
old  Mormon,  a  Yorksbireman,  whom 
they  met  upon  the  road,  for  the  re- 
pairs of  their  frequently  broken 
wheels.  Here  is  the  journal  for  the 
12th  June : — 

**  Blazard  (the  Mormon)  repairs  our 
wheels.  We  three  go  out  hunting  in 
different  directions.  See  the  tracks  and 
skin  of  a  deer,  also  fresh  tracks  of  wolves. 
Put  up  a  wild  turkey — horse  too  fright- 
ened to  allow  me  to  fire  at  it.  Killed  a 
large  snake  marked  like  a  rattlesnake, 
and  shoot  a  grey  squirrel  and  two  wild 
ducks,  right  and  left,  with  my  rifie. 
When  we  came  home  we  made  a  bargain 
with  Blazard,  letting  him  have  the  small 
waggon  for  fifteen  dollars,  on  condition 
that  he  took  300  lb.  weight  for  us  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Platte.  We  talk  of 
parting  with  four  of  our  men,  and  pack- 
ing the  mules,  when  we  get  to  Council 
Bluflfe." 

This  project  was  soon  put  into  exe- 
cution. The  district  known  as  Council 
Bluffs  lies  on  the  Missouri,  and  takes« 
its  name  from  a  meeting  of  Indian 
tribes  held  there  some  years  ago. 
There  the  travellers  camped,  at  about 
four  miles  from  the  river;  and  Mr 
Coke  and  Fred  rode  over  to  Trader's 
Point,  crossed  the  Missouri,  and  called 
on  Major  Barrow,  an  Indian  agent, 
who  cashed  them  a  bill,  recommend- 
ed them  a  half-breed  servant,  bought 
their  remaining  waggon  and  harness 
at  an  **  alarming  sacrifice ;  *'  bought 
of  them  also  "  forty  pounds  of  pow- 
der, a  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  quan- 
tities of  odds  and  ends,  and  all  the 
ginger  beer  "II!  They  had  previously 
sent  back  or  sold  several  hundred 
pounds*  weight  of  lead  and  provisions ; 
so  we  get  some  idea  of  the  scale  on 
which  the  young  gentlemen's  stores  had 
been  laid  in.  By  this  time,  Mr  Coke 
says,  "  we  begin  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  *  trading '  a  little  better 
than  formerly ;  but  somehow  or  other 
a  Yankee  always  takes  us  in,  and 
that  too  in  so  successful  a  manner  as 
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to  leave  the  impression  that  we  have 
taken  him  in.'*  Besides  bnying  their 
goods  a  dead  bargain,  the  Major — a 
remarkably  smart  man,  who  doubtless 
thought  that  greenhorns  capable  of 
taking  ginger  beer  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  fair  game — attempt- 
ed to  make  money  out  of  them  in 
another  way. 

**  The  day  cleared,  and  as  we  coald 
not  start  till  the  erenlDg,  the- Major  pro- 
posed to  get  up  a  race.  He  knew  of  a 
horse  (his  own)  that  oould  beat  any  in  our 
'  crowd.'  He  had  seen  him  run  a  good 
many  times,  and  *  just  knowed  how  he 
could  shine.'  Fifty  dollars  was  the 
stake,  and  Met  him  what  won  take  the 
money."* 

Fred  volanteered  to  ride  a  fast  little 
grey  of  Mr  Coke's.  Three-quarters 
of  a  mile  were  measured  on  the 
prairie.  The  Major  brought  out  his 
animal,  greased  its  hoofs,  washed  its 
face,  brushed  its  hair,  mounted  the 
half-breed  upon  it  barebacked,  and 
took  his  station  at  the  winning-post. 
At  first  the  half-breed  made  the  run- 
ning. Major  and  friends  were  cock-a- 
Jioop ;  but  the  Englishman  was  a  bit 
of  a  jockey. 

"  They  were  now  about  three  hundred 
yards  Arom  the  post.  Fred  had  nerer 
used  the  spur;  he  needed  but  to  slack 

*  the  reins—away  dashed  the  little  grey, 
gaining  at  eyery  stride  upon  the  old 
horse.  It  is  our  turn  to  cheer!  The 
Major  begins  to  think  seriously  of  his 
fifty  dollars,  when,  in  an  instant,  the  fate 
of  the  game  is  changed.  The  little  grey 
stumbles;  he  has  put  his  foot  in  a  hole — 
he  staggers,  and  with  difficulty  recoTers 
himself.  The  big  horse  must  win.  Now 
for  whip  and  spur  1    Neck  and  neck,  in 

•  they  come — and  which  has  won  the  race  I 
*  Well,  sir  ! '  said  the  Blajor, '  slick  work, 
wasn't  it!  what  is  your  opinion?'  I 
might  bare  known  by  this  deferential 
-question  what  his  opinion  was;  but,  to 

■  tell  the  truth,  I  oould  not  decide  which 
horse  was  the  winner,  and  so  I  said. 
He  jumped  at  this  faTourable  decision 
on  my  part,  and  '  calculated '  forthwith 
that  it  was  a  dead  heat.  1  learned  after- 
wards that  he  had  confessed  we  had  won, 
and  thought  little  of  our  '  smartness '  for 
not  finding  it  out.  My  little  grey  was 
thenceforth  an  object  of  general  admira- 
tion; and  the  utilitarian  minds  of  the 
Yankees  could  not  understand  why  I 
was  not  trarelling  through  the  States 
trith  such  a  pony,  and  making  my  fortune 


by  backing  him  against  ererything  of  its 
siie." 

Mr  Coke  is  a  good  appreciator  of 
the  Yankees,  and  so  lively  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  sketches  of  their  national 
traits  and  peculiarities,  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  he  does  not  talk  rather 
more  about  them.  His  stay  at  New 
York  he  passes  over  in  a  couple  of 
pages. 

'^  I  am  not  ambitious,"  he  says,  '^  of 
circulating  more  American  notes,  nor  do 
I  care  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mrs 
Trollope.  Enough  has  been  written  to 
illustrate  the  singularities  of  second-rate 
American  society.  Good  society  is  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  General  re- 
marks I  hold  to  be  fair  play.  But  to 
indulge  in  personalities  is  a  poor  return 
for  hospitality;  and  those  Americans 
who  are  most  willing  to  be  ciril  to 
foreigners,  receive  little  enough  encou- 
ragement to  extend  that  civility,  when, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  those  very  foreign- 
ers afterwards  attempt  to  amuse  their 
friends  on  one  side  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
expense  of  a  breach  of  good  faith  to  their 

friends  on  the  other I  have  a 

great  respect  for  almost  everything 
American.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
have  any  afi'eotion  for  a  thorough-bred 
Yankee,  in  oor  acceptation  of  the  term; 
far  fW>m  it.  I  think  him  the  most  oflfen- 
sive  of  all  bipeds  in  the  known  world." 

We  English  are  perhaps  too  apt  to 
judge  a  whole  nation  upon  a  few 
unfavourable  specimens;  also  to  at- 
tach exaggerated  importance  to  trifling 
peculiarities.  This  latter  tendency 
is  fostered,  in  the  case  of  America,  by 
those  relentless  bookmakers,  who,  to 
point  a  chapter  and  raise  a  laugh,  are 
ready,  as  Mr  Coke  justly  remarks, 
to  sacrifice  a  friend  and  caricature 
facts.  In  our  opinion.  Englishmen 
and  Americans  will  like  each  other^ 
better  when  they  see  each  other  more. 
The  free  and  easy  manners  of  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  may  be  rather 
shocking  to  English  reserve,  but  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  justly  take 
exception  to  the  stiffness  and  forma- 
lity, which,  although  less  conspicuous 
than  formerly,  and  daily  diminishing, 
are  still  prominent  features  in  our 
national  character.  In  time  we  may 
hope  to  meet  half  way.  The  increase 
of  intercourse  with  Europe  will  polish 
American  asperities ;  and,  either  we 
are  mistaken  in  our  observations,  or 
the  facilities  of  passage  between  Eng- 
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land  and  the  Continent  have  already 
lessened  that  shyness,  chilling  reserve, 
and  repellent  noU  me  tangtre  manner, 
which  have  long  made  ns  ridiculous 
and  unpopular  In  the  eyes  of  our 
neighbours.  American  *'  gentlemen,*' 
in  the  emphatic  sense  of  the  word, 
are  said  to  be  very  rare  productions 
t)f  the  Union ;  yet  Americans  have 
qualities  whose  ripening  and  develop- 
ment may  convert  them,  in  no  long 
time>  into  one  of  the  most  chivalrous 
and  courteous  of  modern  nations. 
Prominent  amongst  those  qualities  are 
the  universal  deference,  consideration, 
and  protection  which  they  accord  to 
women.  "  All  Americans  I  have 
met,"  says  Mr  Coke,  "  were  agree- 
able enough  if  humoured  a  little,  and 
perfectly  civil  if  civilly  treated." 
Brutes  and  ruffians  (like  good  so- 
ciety) are  the  same  in  all  countries. 
At  Sacramento,  Mr  Coke  one  day 
took  up  a  newspaper  to  read  an  ac- 
count of  a  Lynch  execution  which  had 
taken  place  at  four  that  morning. 

"  I  was  perof  iDg  the  trial,  when  a 
raffianly-lookiDg  indiTidnal  interrnpted 
me  with,  '  'Say,  stranger,  let'e  hare  a 
look  at  that  paper,  will  yoa ! '  '  When 
I  have  done  with  it,'  said  I,  and  con- 
tinued reading.  This  answer  would  hare 
satisfied  most  Christians  endowed  with 
any  moderate  degree  of  patience;  but 
not  so  the  ruffian.  He  bent  himself  over 
the  back  of  my  chair,  put  one  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  held  the 
paper,  so  that  he  could  read  as  well  as  I. 
*  Well,  I  guess  you're  readin'  about  Jim, 
aint  you!'  'Who's  Jim!'  said  I. 
'  Him  as  they  hong  this  morning,'  he 
answered,  at  the  same  time  resuming  his 
•eat.  'Jim  was  a  partiolar  Ariend  of 
mine,  and  I  helped  to  hang  him.' " 

The  narrative  that  follows,  and 
which  is  rather  too  lengthy  to  extract 
entire,  is  very  graphic  and  striking — 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Life  in  Cali- 
fornia. Jim,  it  appeared,  was  a 
"  Britisher,"  an  ex-convict  from  the 
penal  settlements,  a  terrible  scamp 
and  desperado.  His  offences  were 
many,  but  murder  was  the  crime  he 
suffered  for.  Here  is  the  horribly 
thrilling  account  of  his  execution,  as 
given  to  Mr  Coke  by  the  "  friend  " 
who  helped  to  Lynch  him. 

"It  was  just  about  daylight.  They 
carried  him  to  the  horsemarket,  set  him 
on  a  table,  and  tied  the  rope  round  one 
of  the  lower  branches  of  a  big  elm  tree. 
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All  the  time  I  kept  by  his  side,  and 
when  he  was  getting  on  the  table  he 
asked  me  to  lend  him  my  rerolrer  to 
shoot  one  of  the  jurymen,  who  had  spoken 
riolently  against  him.  When  I  refused, 
he  asked  me  to  tie  the  knot  so  as  it 
wonldn't'slip.  '  It  ain't  no  account,'  said 
I, '  to  talk  in  that  way,  Jim,  old  fellow, 
you're  bound  to  die  ;  and  if  they  didn't 
hang  you  I'd  shoot  you  myself.'  '  Well, 
then,'  said  he, '  give  me  hold  of  the  rope, 
and  I'll  show  yon  how  little  I  care  for 
death.'  He  seized  the  cord,  pulled  him- 
self in  an  instant  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
crowd,  and  sat  cross-legged  on  the  bough. 
Half-a-dozen  rifles  were  raised  to  bring 
him  down,  but  reflecting  that  be  could 
not  escape,  they  forbore  to  fire.  He  tied 
a  noose  in  the  rope,  put  it  round  his 
neck,  slipped  it  up  till  it  was  pretty  tight, 
and  then  stood  up  and  addressed  the 
mob.  He  didn't  say  much,  except  that 
he  hated  them  all.  He  cursed  the  man 
he  shot ;  he  then  cursed  the  world  ;  and 
last  of  all  he  cursed  himself,  and  with  a 
terrible  oath  he  jumped  into  the  air,  and 
with  a  jerk  that  shook  the  tree  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd." 

We  are  cantering  rather  ahead  of 
Mr  Coke  and  his  friends,  whom  we 
left  at  Trader's  Point,  with  a  long 
trail  before  them.  Their  councils 
were  already  divided.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate  could  not 
agree  as  to  how  many  of  their  attend- 
ants should  be  retained.  Finally, 
most  of  them  were  paid  off  and  sent 
back.  This  was  a  very  painful  and 
arduous  part  of  the  journey.  On 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Major 
Barrow's  station,  they  reached  Elk 
Horn  ferry.  It  had  been  broken  up 
\>j  the  Indians,  and  a  raft  had  to  be 
made,  and  ,the  baggage  taken  across 
piecemeal.'  *^The  animals  were 
not  so  easy  to  get  across.  Some  of 
us  were  obliged  to  swim  the  river 
(which  was  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
wide)  eight  or  nine  times,  taking  one 
horse  at  a  time,  or  driving  two  or 
three  by  flogging  and  shouting  behind 
them."  The  musquitocs  were  in  the 
ascendant ;  the  rains  heavy  and  fre- 
quent; the  Sioux  Indians,  it  was 
reported,  had  received  from  the  Paw- 
nees intimation  of  the  movements  of 
the  Pale-face  band. 

^  All  the  party  rather  out  of  sorts," 
writes  Mr  Coke  on  the  26th  June. 
"  Our  two  best  men,  Louis  and  Jim,  are 
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Tery  imwelL  Nelson,  a  most  willing 
and  hard-working  fSellow,  is  unused  to 
the  sort  of  life,  and  wants  to  turn  baek. 
As  to  Jacob,  his  utter  nselessneas  is  a 
constant  source  of  proTocation  to  me  ; 
and  the  parson's  indifference,  and  Fred's 
fidgetty  disposition,  make  the  chapter  of 
our  miseries  complete.  The  mules  are 
not  much  better  off  than  we  are  ;  flve  of 
them  are  suffering  from  severe  baek- 
sores,  and  all  of  them  object  strongly  to 
carrying  the  packs  ;  they  frequently  east 
themselTes  in  the  night,  and  get  their 
legs  badly  cut  with  the  picket  ropes.  It 
seems  after  all  doubtful  how  far  wt 
shall  get.  Some  of  us  talk  of  going  on 
alone." 

Trials  of  temper  are  inseparable 
from  expeditions  of  this  kind,  and 
here  was  a  trio  manifestly  ill-assorted ; 
one  of  its  members  rather  foncifol 
and  capricions,  another  too  phleg- 
matic and  easy-going,  the  third — ^Mr 
Coke,  conld  not  be  expected  to  set 
forth  his  own  failings,  but  we  snspect 
bim  of  being  a  little  irritable  and  hot- 
tempered,  althongh  evidently  a  good 
fellow,  with  plenty  of  plock  and  per- 
severance. As  yet,  however,  there 
was  no  break-np.  The  party  kept 
together,  often  in  straggling  order, 
but  usually  re-nniting  at  evening, 
to  feed  on  rancid  bam,  mouldy  bis- 
cuit, and  such  flesh  or  fowl  as  their 
rifles  bad  procured  them  during  the 
day.  Nor  were  fish  and  reptiles 
despised  when  obtainable.  Occa- 
sional attempts  at  angling  were  not 
yery  fortunate,  the  American  fish 
being  apparently  unused  to  English 
flies ;  but  sometimes  a  fine  salmon  or 
two  were  got  by  barter,  from  the 
Indians  who  had  speared  them.  And 
a  roast  snake  is  by  no  means  a  des- 
picable thing.  Both  Mr  Coke  and 
the  Parson— for  whom  we  entertain 
an  intense  respect,  as  a  man  of  few 
words  but  energetic  action,  a  little 
tardy  to  move,  perhaps,  (a  slight 
dash  of  Athelstane  the  Unready  in 
bis  character)  but  most  efiective  and 
Tigorous  when  movement  was  de- 
cided upon  —  went  a- snaking  now 
and  then.  He  of  Norfolk  seems 
to  have  been  a  fair  shot  at  starting, 
and  a  first-rate  one  before  be  bad 
half  got  over  his  journey,  and  he 
stalked  the  buffalo  very  successfully, 
shot  snakes  through  the  head,  and 
contributed  a  large  quota  to  the 
contents  of  the  camp  kettle.    Tbe 


chaplain  also  was  considerable  of  a 
sportsman,  and  ready  with  his  rifle. 
Fat  oow,  tender  loin,  and  juicy  hiuBp 
at  times  were  plentiful  in  camp. 
Failing  those  delicate  viands,  all  was 
made  game  of  that  offered  itself  to 
the  wanderers^  mosales. 

**  I2tk  July.  —  Shot  two  prairie  doga. 
Jim  killed  a  hare  and  rattle-snake. 
They  were  all  capital  eating,  not  ex- 
cepting the  snake,  which  the  parsoA 
cooked  and  thought  as  good  as  eeL" 

Following  a  band  of  buffaloes,  Mr 
Coke  was  charged  by  a  bull,  and 
awaited  his  onset,  but  waited  a  little 
too  long.  "  My  horse  never  stirred ; 
I  had  no  time  for  anything  but  to 
take  aim,  and  having  fired  between 
the  neck  and  shoulder,  I  was,  the 
next  minute,  sprawling  on  my  back, 
with  the  mare  rolling  over  four  or  five 
yards  beyond  me.  Recovering  from 
the  shock,  I  could  not  help  admiring 
the  picturesque  group  we  presented  ; 
I  rubbing  my  bruised  limbs,  and  the 
buffalo  looking  on,  half  stupified  and 
astonished  at  the  result  of  his  charge." 
The  contents  of  the  rifle's  second 
barrel  roused  the  bull  from  his  stupe- 
faction, and  he  moved  off.  Up  came 
the  unfeeling  parson  and  followed  the 
wounded  brute,  perfectly  heedless  of 
his  friend's  mishaps.  Quite  a  man  of 
business  was  this  parson.  Mr  Coke 
gives  a  description  of  his  appearance 
in  the  prairies,  on  the  occasion  of  bis 
purchase  of  an  Indian  pony  fourteen 
hands  high.  *' He  weighs  fifteen 
stone,  rides  on  a  heavy  saddle  with  a 
heavy  pair  of  holster  pistols,  carries 
a  very  heavy  rifle  and  telescope,  a 
heavy  blanket  and  great- coat,  a  pouch 
full  of  ammunition,  a  girdle  stuck 
with  small  arms  and  bowie-knives, 
and  always  has  his  pockets  crammed 
with  et  ceUrcu,^^ 

Not  altogether  the  right  costunvfr 
for  a  stall  in  a  cathedral,  although 
highly  appropriate  upon  the  trail  to 
California. 

Incompatibility  of  tastes  and  temp^ 
at  last  produced  a  split  in  the  caravan. 
Fred  went  on  ahead,  expecting  to 
march  thirty  or  thirty -five  miles  a-day. 
Mr  Coke  and  the  parson  kept  to- 
gether, proposing  to  limit  their  daily 
progress  to  twenty-five  miles.  It 
was  much  oftener  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
sometimes  only  seven  or  ten.    The 
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men  hired  for  the  jonmej  had  become 
80  matinofifi  and  discontented,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  were  of  so  little  nse, 
that  to  two  of  them  a  share  of  the 
prorkions  were  given,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  go  alone.  Two  others 
marched  with  Fred,  the  fifth  and  last 
went  alone,  but  occasionally  joined 
company  with  Mr  Coke  and  the  par- 
son, who  were  otherwise  without 
attendants,  and  who  had  eleven  ani- 
mals to  drive  and  look  after — ^^  an 
awfal  number  for  two  men,"  especially 
when  they  were  nnnsed  to  horse- 
driving  and  to  the  management  of  the 
abominably  vicioos,  obstinate,  per- 
verse bmtes  of  American  males,  which 
w«-e  constantly  kicking  off  theur 
loads,  biting  their  masters,  and  stray- 
ing from  camp.  The  first  day's  march 
after  the  separation  was  the  most  un- 
pleasant they  had  yet  had.  The  rain 
fell  in  chilling  torrents ;  a  little  black 
mule,  the  vixen  of  the  party,  kicked 
Mr  Ck>ke  to  the  ground ;  and  a  grey 
one,  her  rival  in  mischief,  who  bit 
like  a  dog,  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
his  calves.  The  distance  accomplished 
was  but  six  miles.  There  were  worse 
times  coming,  however,  even  than 
these.  The  trouble  occasioned  by 
the  mules  and  horses  was  soon  dimi- 
nished by  the  loss  of  three  or  four  of 
them,  strayed,  stolen,  or  foundered. 
The  country  was  barren  and  inhoS'- 
pitable,  and  destitute  of  game,  and 
often  grass  and  water  were  for  long 
distances  unobtainM>]e. 

^Oar  provisions  are  barely  snfflcient 
to  last,  with  the  greatest  economy,  to 
Fort  Hall,  even  at  the  rate  we  are  travel- 
ling at  now.  Should  the  horses  give  up, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  enough 
food  to  reach  that  station  on  foot. 
The  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
was  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  the  pack- 
mnles,  by  throwing  away  every  ounce  of 
Bnperfluons  weight.  Turning  oat  the 
contents  of  our  bags  on  the  ground,  we 
■elected  such  things  only  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  existence.  What  with 
lead,  bullets,  powder,  geological  speci- 
mens, and  old  clothes,  we  diminished  our 
load  so  as  to  make  one  pack  out  of  two, 
and  left  the  ground  strewed  with  warn- 
ings for  future  emigrants." 

8and,  sage  bushes,  and  weeds  un- 
eatable by  the  horses,  were  now  the 
chief  productions  of  the  country. 
Wood  for  fires  was  often  lacking;  raw 


ham  is  heating  and  unsatisfactory 
food ;  the  sun  was  blazing  hot,  and 
its  rays  were  fiercely  reflected  from 
the  sand.  Mr  Coke  lost  his  appetite, 
and  suffered  much  from  weakness.  At 
last  matters  mended  a  little.  They 
came  to  a  succession  of  small  streams ; 
caught  some  trout,  and  obtained  other 
firesh  provisions ;  fell  in  with  trappers^ 
and  with  an  express  despatch  from 
Oregon  to  the  States,  escorted  by 
twelve  soldiers.  These  had  come  by 
the  same  road  the  Englishmen  were 
about  to  travel,  and  the  Boss,  or  head 
man  of  the  party,  furnished  informa- 
tion concerning  grass,  water,  and 
halting  places.  From  Fort  Hall,  he 
told  them,  they  were  still  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  from  Oregon  nine 
hundred  1  A  trifling  distance  in  rail- 
road-furrowed Europe,  bat  oh  1  what 
a  weary  way  in  yonder  arid  wastes, 
with  those  fractious  mules,  and  amidst 
incessant  toils  and  hardships.  *^  No 
one,*'  says  Mr  Coke  ^'  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  real  length  of  one  mile  till 
he  has  travelled  a  thousand  with  pack- 
mules.'*  By  this  time,  for  various 
reasons,  the  travellers  bad  given  up 
the  idea  of  going  straight  to  Califor- 
nia, and  had  fixed  upon  Oregon  as 
their  destination. 

^  Oetcher  1  <<.— This  month,  please  Grod, 
will  see  us  through.  The  animals,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  survive  another.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  have  but  few  provisions* 
The  season,  too,  is  getting  late  ;  and  if 
we  are  out  much  longer,  I  fear  we  shall 
suffer  greatly  from  cold.  Already  a 
blanket  and  a  buffalo-robe  are  little 
enough  covering  for  the  nights.  My 
buffalo-robe,  wUch  I  spread  over  the 
blanket,  is  always  frozen  quite  stiff.  .  . 
Yesterday  I  met  with  a  disaster,  which 
distresses  me  exceedingly  ;  I  broke  my 
pipe,  and  am  able  neither  to  repair  nor 
to  replace  it.  Julius  has  one,  the  fumes 
of  which  we  are  compelled  to  share.  If 
this  should  go,  (and  it  is  already  in  four 
pieces,  and  bound  np  like  a  mummy,)  I 
tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences.  In 
all  our  troubles  the  pipe  is  the  one  and 
only  consolation.  4(A.— Oh,  how  cold  it 
was  this  morning,  and  how  cold  it  was  in 
the  night  !  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 
and  yet  I  dreaded  the  approach  of  day- 
light, and  the  tugging  at  the  frozen  ropes 
which  it  entailed.  .  .  Our  poor  beasts 
actually  cringed  when  the  saddle  touched 
the  great  raws  on  their  backs  ;  the  frost 
had  made  them  so  painfU.  .  .  It  seems  as 
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if  this  sort  of  life  were  to  last  for  erer. 
Day  follows  day,  without  the  slightest 
change." 

Things  got  worse  and  worse.  One 
af^er  the  other,  the  aDimftls  perished. 
Bj-and-by  Mr  Coke  found  himself 
a-foot.'  They  had  nothing  to  eat  bat 
salt  meat  and  salmon,  and  little  enongh 
of  that.  "  Yesterday  I  tightened  my 
belt  to  the  last  hole ;  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  attenuated ;  and  the 
waist  of  my  gigantic  companion  is 
almost  as  delicate  as  that  of  a  woman.** 
At  last,  on  the  12th  October,  in  rags, 
and  with  two  mules  alone  remaining 
oat  of  their  once  nameroas  team,  but 
still  of  good  coarage  and  in  revising 
spirits,  Mr  Coke  and  Jalias  reachea 
the  Dalles,  an  American  military  post 
in  Oregon,  where  they  found  Fred, 
who  had  arrived  two  days  before 
them,  and  received  a  kind  welcome 
and  good  treatment  from  the  officers 
of  the  garrison. 

After  a  few  days*  repose  at  the 
•Soldier*s  Hoase,  as  the  post  at  the 
Dalles  is  called,  the  three  friends,  who 
had  again  joined  company,  boated 
down  the  Columbia.  This  was  a 
rather  amnsing  part  of  their  expedi- 
tion. Tbe  boat  was  manned  by  a 
Maltese  sailor  and  a  man  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  American  army. 
The  only  passenger  besides  them- 
selves was  a  big  officer  of  the  Yankee 
Mounted  Rifles,  a  regular  "  heavy," 
and  awful  braggadocio,  who  boasted 
Gontinnaliy  of  himself,  his  corps,  his 
army  and  its  campaigns.  What  were 
the  Peninsular  campaigns  to  the  Mexi- 
can war  ?  Talk  of  Waterloo !  Look 
at  Chepultapec.  Wellington  could 
not  shine  in  the  same  crowd  with 
General  Scott.  All  this  vastly  amused 
the  Englishmen.  What  was  less 
amusing  was  the  utter  ignorance  of 
■seamanship  displayed  by  the  soldier- 
skipper,  who,  as  part-owner  of  the 
boat,  assumed  the  command.  They 
were  nearly  swamped  by  his  clumsi- 
ness, and  Mr  Coke,  who  has  served 
in  the  navy,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
rudder.  The  rudder  broke,  the  wind 
freshened,  the  river  was  rough,  the 
boat  drifted  into  the  surf  and  narrowly 
escaped  bein^  dashed  to  splinters  on 
the  rocks.  I'hey  drew  her  up  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach,  lit  a  fire  and 
waited  for  the  storm  to  blow  over. 
Wrangling   ensued.      The   Yankee, 


who  had  got  drunk  upon  his  pas- 
sengers* whisky,  swore  that,  soldier 
though  he  was,  he  knew  as  much 
about  boat-sailing  as  any  midshipman 
or  post-captain  in  the  British  navy. 
The  "  heavy**  backed  him,  and  the 
military  skipper  swore  he  would  be 
taught  by  none,  and  wound  up  with 
the  stereotyped  Yankee  brag,  that 
^*  his  nation  could  whip  all  creation.** 

*<  We  had  been  laughing  so  much  at 
his  boasting  that  he  doubtless  thought 
himself  safe  in  accompanying  the  remark 
with  an  insolent  look  of  defiance.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  when  the  parson, 
nsoidly  a  most  pacific  giant,  suggested 
that  if  Fred  would  take  the  Maltese,  I 
the  amphibious  captain,  he  himself  would 
with  great  pleasure  thrash  the  mounted 
rifle,  and  so  teach  the  trio  to  be  more 
civil  and  submissive  for  the  future. 
Whatever  the  other  two  might  have 
thought,  the  '  heavy '  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  make  a  target  of  his  fat  ribs 
for  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  Julius's 
brawny  arms ;  and  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  foUy  of  quarrelling  in  general, 
and  of  fighting  on  the  present  occasion  ia 
particuliu',  not  forgetting  to  remind  us  of 
'one  original  stock,'  'Saxon  race,'  &c., 
the  good-natured  'plunger'  effected  an 
armistice,  which  was  sealed  and  rati- 
fied with  the  remains  of  the  whisky- 
bottle." 

After  his  recent  severe  experience,  it 
seemed  nnlikelv  that  Mr  Coke  would 
soon  regret  life  in  the  prairies,  with 
its  painful  alternations  of  bitter  cold 
and  parching  heat ;  its  frequent  pri- 
vations, hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  restive 
mules,  hard  labour,  and  scanty  rest. 
During  a  seven  weeks*  passage  be- 
tween Fort  Vancouver  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  on  board  the  Mary  Dare, 
a  wretched  little  coal-tub  of  a  brig, 
he  and  his  companions  actually  found 
themselves  vaunting  the  superior  com- 
forts of  their  late  land-journey.  Con- 
fined by  constant  wet  weather  to  a 
cabin  twelve  feet  by  eight,  without  a 
mattress  to  lie  on,  but  with  a  super- 
abundance of  fleas,  rats,  and  cock- 
roaches, they  blessed  the  hour  when 
they  first  caught  sight  of  the  palm- 
crowned  shores  of  the  Sandwich 
group.  Mr  Coke*s  account  of  his 
stay  at  the  Hawaian  court  is  lively 
enongh,  but  of  no  particular  interest ; 
and  the  sort  of  thing  has  been  much 
better  done  before  by  Herman  Mel- 
ville and  others.    After  the  adven- 
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tnroos  journey  across  the  Rocky 
Monntains,  thia  part  of  the  book 
reads  bat  tamely,  and  we  are  not 
sorry  to  get  Mr  Coke  back  to  North 
America.  He  and  Fred  landed  at 
San  Francisco.  A  long  letter  which 
he  wrote  thence,  after  a  month*8  stay 
in  the  conntry,  is  here  reprinted, 
having  originally  been  inserted  in  the 
Times  newspaper  by  the  friend  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  He  adds 
some  farther  particulars  and  charac- 
teristic anecdotes.  His  account  of 
the  diggings,  both  wet  and  dry,  bat 
especially  of  the  latter,  fally  confirms 
the  mass  of  evidence  already  adduced 
as  to  their  incalcalable  richness. 

"  The  quartz  rock,"  he  says,  **  which  is 
gnpposed  to  be  the  only  permanent  sonrce 
from  which  gold  will  erentnally  be  dc- 
rivedj  extends  north  and  south  for  more 
than  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude.  At 
Mariposa,  a  society,  possessing  several 
'  claims/  have  established,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, machinery  for  crushing  the  rock. 
They  employ  thirty  men,  whom  they  pay 
at  the  rate  of  100  dollars  each  a  month. 
This  society  is  now  making  a  clear  gain 
of  UOO  dollars  a-day.  This  will  show 
you  what  is  to  be  expected  when  capital 
sets  to  work  in  the  country." 

Some  of  the  sketches  at  table-d'hotes 
and  gambling-tables  are  extremely 
natural  and  spirited.  Mr  Coke  and 
Fred,  whilst  at  San  Francisco,  lived 
at  £1  Dorado,  the  best  hotel  there ; 
four  meals  a-day,  dinner  as  good  as 
at  Astor^s  at  New  York,  venison, 
grizzly  bear.  Sandhill  crane  and  other 
delicacies ;  cost  of  board  and  lodging 
eight  dollars  a-day  —  not  dear  for 
California.  At  the  dinner-table  they 
made  some  queer  acquaintances; 
amongst  others  a  certain  Major  M., 
whose  first  mark  of  good-wiU,  after 
his  introduction  to  them  by  a  jadge, 
(judges  and  majors  swarm  at  San 
Francisco,)  was  to  ofi^er  to  serve  as 
their  friend  in  any  ^*  difficulty"  into 
which  they  might  get.  The  judge 
suggested  that  the  two  English  gentle- 
men might  probably  have  no  need  of 
a  *^  friend*'  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Major's  reply  will  be  our  last 
extract. 

** '  Sir,'  said  the  Major,  *  they  are  men 
of  honour;  and  as  men  of  honour,  yon 


observe,  there  is  no  saying  what  scrapes 
they  may  get  into.  I  remember— it  can't 
be  more  than  twenty  years  ago — a  bro- 
ther officer  and  I  were  opponents  at  a 
game  of  poker.*  That  officer  and  I  were 
most  intimately  acquainted.  Another 
bottle  of  champagne,  you  nigger,  and  fill 
those  gentlemen's  glasses.  Very  fine  that, 
sir — I  never  tasted  better  wine,'  said  tho 
Major,  as  he  turned  his  mustachios  up, 
and  poured  the  gooseberry  down.  *  Where 
was  I,  Judge?  Ah!  precisely, — most 
intimate  acquaintance,  you  observe.  I 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  that  officer's 
honour — the  highest  possible  opinion,' 
with  an  oath,  t  Well,  sir,  the  luck  was 
against  me — I  never  won  a  point !  My 
partner  couldn't  stand  it.  'Gad,  sir,  he 
did  swear.  But  my  friend — another  slice 
of  crane^  nigger,  and  rather  rare  ;  come, 
gentlemen,  help  yourselves  and  pass  tho 
bottle— that's  what  I  call  a  high  old 
wine,  you  observe.  Where  was  I,  Judge ! 
Ah  I  just  so. — Well,  my  friend,  you  ob- 
serve, did  not  say  a  word ;  but  took  it 
all  as  coolly  as  could  be.  We  kept  on 
losing ;  they  kept  on  winning ;  when,  as 
quick  as  greased  lightning,  what  do  you 
think  my  partner  did,  sir!  May  I  be 
stuck,  forked  end  up,  in  a  'coon  hole,  if 
he  didn't  whip  out  his  knife  and  chop  off 
three  of  my  friend's  fingers.  My  friend, 
you  observe,  halloo'd  loud  enough.  "  You 
may  halloo,"  says  my  partner,  **  but  (an 
oath)  if  you'd  had  fire  trumps,  sir,  (an 
oath,)  you'd  have  lost  your  hand,"  (an 
oath.)  My  intimate  friend,  you  observe, 
had  been  letting  his  partner  know  how 
many  trumps  he  had  by  putting  out  a 
finger  for  each  one  ;  and  having  the  mis- 
fortune, yon  observe,  to  hold  three  when 
my  partner  found  him  out,  why,  sir,  yon 
observe,  he  lost  three  of  his  fingers.'" 

Between  his  roguish  friend  and  )iis 
ruffianly  partner,  the  Major  felt  him- 
self in  a  dilemma  how  to  act. 

««I  think,'  said  the  Judge,  'I  have 
heard  the  story  before ;  but,  excuse  me, 
I  do  not  see  exactly  what  relation  it 
bears  to  these  gentlemen  and  your  offer 
to  serve  them.'  '  That,'  said  the  major, 
'  if  yon  will  give  me  time,  is  exactly  what 
I  am  coming  to.  —  Nigger,  bring  me  a 
dozen  cigars. — The  sequel  is  soon  told 
Considering  my  duty  as  an  officer,  a 
friend,  and  a  gentleman,  I  cut  niy  friend, 
and  snot  my  partner  for  insulting  him ; 
and  if,  you  observe,  these  gentlemen  shall 
honour  me  with  their  friendship,  I  wi)l 
be  most  happy  to  do  the  same  by  them.'" 


♦  A  sort  of  whist. 
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Whilst  deprecating  the  good  offices 
of  this  Yankee  O'Triggerin  the  shoot- 
ing or  catting  line,  Mr  Coke  and  his 
<»mpanion  availed  of  him  as  a  guide 
to  an  adjacent  faro  table,  where  the 
gallant  Malor  lost  eight  handred  dol- 
lars with  infinite  coolness,  drank  a 
cocktail,  battened  his  coat,  and  walked 
away. 

As  matter  of  mere  amnsement, 
Mr  Coke's  last  chapter  is  his  best. 
It  is  crammed  with  diverting  stories 
of  "smart"  Yankees  and  other  ori- 
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ginals  whom  he  eneonntered  in  CaU** 
fomia.  The  whole  book,  although  in 
parts  a  little  drawn  out,  does  him 
credit,  and  will  doubtless  be  exten- 
sively read  and  well  liked.  For 
various  classes  it  has  features  of 
attractive  interest.  The  emigrant, 
the  gold-seeker,  the  sportsman,  the 
mining  speculator,  the  lover  of  adven- 
ture for  mere  adventure's  sake,  will 
all  derive  pleasure  from  its  pages,  and 
occasionally  glean  from  them  a  hint 
worth  remembering. 
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When  the  curtain  drew  up,  the 
stage  was  occupied  by  the  two  heroes 
of  the  establishment,  who  said  not  a 
word,  but  rushed  at  each  other  with 
prodigious  swords,  and  hacked  and 
hewed  with  the  most  amazing  vigour. 
The  fight  had  a  running  accompani- 
ment from  the  partisans  of  the  two 
belligerents.  "  Go  it,  Fitz-Neddie  I '' 
(this  was  familiar  for  Fitz-Edward) 
was  answered  with  outcries  of  "At 
him.  Martingale ! "  And,  inspired  by 
these  demonstrations,  the  battle  was 
prolonged  till  the  combatants  were 
fairly  out  of  breath.  While  they  were 
resting  on  their  swords,  and  grinning 
horribly  at  each  other.  Miss  de  la  Rose 
rushed  upon  the  stage,  with  dishevel- 
led locks  and  white  satin  shoes,  and 
explained,  in  a  very  long  soliloquy, 
the  state  of  affairs.  Baron  Fitz- 
Edward  had  made  various  attempts 
to  storm  Baron  Martingdale's  castle, 
in  search  of  his  runaway  ward — who, 
of  coarse,  was  Miss  de  la  Rose  her- 
self; and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
had  been  surprised  by  the  watchful 
Martingdale  in  the  very  act  of  apply- 
ing a  ladder  to  the  donjon  wall.  But 
virtue  such  as  Miss  de  la  Rose*s  has 
surer  guards  than  even  the  courage  of 
Martingdale;  for  when  that  noble 
warrior  is  likely  to  be  overcome,  there 
uniformly  appears  the  "  sylvan  de- 
mon, or  the  blood- red  knight,"  whose 
strokes  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 
When  this  exposition  of  the  state 
of  aflfairs  had  given  breath  enough 


to  the  still  panting  enemies  to 
enter  into  conversation,  Fits-Ed- 
wflund  sneered,  and  scorned,  and 
threatened,  and  walked  up  the  stage, 
and  across  it,  and  stamped  with  his 
feet,  and  clenched  his  hands,  in  a  way 
that  brought  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, which,  from  another  part  of 
the  house,  were  ansini^ered  by  rival 
peals,  when  Martingdale  gave  fhll 
career  to  the  rage  that  was  in  his 
heart,  and  roared  to  an  extent  that 
shook  the  scene  on  which  his  baronial 
castle  was  painted,  "  as  if  a  storm 
passed  by.'*  Ifithadnotbeenof  verj 
strong  canvass,  it  must  have  burst. 
While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  it 
was  painful  to  observe  that  some 
duplicity  was  at  work,  for  several 
bearded  fellows  slipt  across  the  stage 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  were 
evidently  posted  between  Adelgiza — 
Miss  de  la  Rose — and  the  castle.  The 
discovery  of  this  stratagem  was  made 
too  late,  and  Fitz-Edward  grasped 
the  arm  of  Adelgiza  in  triumph,  and 
was  about  to  lead  her  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  married  to  her  on  the 
spot  by  a  convenient  old  priest,  who 
accompanied  all  his  expeditions  with 
a  special  license,  when  suddenly  a 
dead  silence  fell  upon  the  stage,  and, 
with  noiseless  steps,  a  tall  knight, 
with  visor  closed,  and  a  whole  bush 
of  red  feathers  growing  luxuriantly 
out  of  his  helmet,  marched  towards 
Fitz-Edward,  touched  his  arm  with 
his  sword,  and  motioned  majestically 
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for  Adelgiza  to  retire  in  safety  to  her 
home.  At  this  point  of  the  story  I 
was  summoned  to  go  behind  the 
Scenes,  where  Mr  Montalban  wished 
to  have  a  few  minutes'  couTersation. 

^^  Difficulties  have  arisen,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  the  manager,  *'  about  your 
▼my  excellent  play.  Mr  Martingdale 
says  he  is  willing  to  be  quiet  and 
subdued  in  presence  of  Fits- Edward ; 
but,  to  make  up  for  it,  he  must  have 
one  or  two  ^  bits '  entirely  to  himself. 
He  doesn't  cave  whether  it  be  as  part 
of  a  scene  with  others  or  a  soliloquy. 
He  suggests  a  description  of  a  ship- 
wreck, though  he  thii^Ls  his  powers  of 
▼oice  would  qualify  him  more  for  a 
bnli-fight.  Perhaps  yon  can  put  him 
asleep  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he 
can  give  us  his  dream." 

^  It  might  be  managed,  no  doubt," 
I  said ;  ^^  but  how  would  it  hdp  the 
progress  of  the  play  ?  " 

"  O,  he  doesn't  care  for  that.  He 
is  an  ignorant  ass ;  but  if  he  gets 
sulky,  he  may  spoil  the  run." 

*^  Is  there  anything  else  ?  " 

^^  You  must  omit  that  young  girl 
who  attends  Edith  and  says  nothing. 
Miss  de  la  Rose  complains  that  her 
beauty  is  so  grbat,  and  her  action  so 
graceful,  that  nobody  attends  to  any- 
thing else  while  she  is  on  the  stage." 

"  Why  don't  you  put  an  ugly  per- 
son in  her  place?" 

*^  I  have  more  sense,"  chuckled  the 
manager.  ^'  These  here  ugly  critturs 
may  be  as  clever  as  they  like,  but  the 
bouse  is  always  pleased  with  the  sight 
of  a  pretty  girl :  and  there  she  is. 
Herel"  he  added,  beckoning  conde- 
scendingly to  a  young  lady,  who  had 
been  looking  at  us  for  some  time, 
**  come  and  speak  to  the  author  of  our 
next  new  play." 

She  came  up ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
absurd  apparel  she  was  in — a  dress 
oomposed  of  Greek  and  Turkish  and 
Hindoo  articles  indiscriminately,  she 
being  a  feasting  lady  in  Baron  Mar- 
tingdale's  castle— she  struck  me  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  creature  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  did  not  seem  above  twenty 
years  of  age ;  tall,  and  exquisitely 
made ;  with  an  expression  that  led  one 
to  expect  a  higher  position  for  her 
tiian  a  walking  figure. 

^^I  will  tell  yon  some  other  sug- 
gestions they  make,"  said  Mr  Mont- 
alban.   "  In  the  mean  time,  I  most 
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go  and  get  the  daggers  ready  for  the 
next  scene." 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  going  to 
bring  out  your  play  ?  "  inquired  the 
young  lady. 

'^  Certainly.  I  should  say  it  will 
be  acted  in  a  month." 

"  It  will  never  be  acted  here,  I  as- 
sure you  of  that.  Notice  is  already 
given  of  a  play  which  our  translator 
has  just  finished  from  the  French ;  and 
if  you  have  advanced  any  money,  it 
is  to  buy  dresses  for  that.  We  keep 
a  translator  at  twenty-five  shillings  a- 
week,  and  as  much  gin  as  he  requires, 
and  I  am  told  this  next  spectacle  wUl 
be  very  fine  indeed." 

When  I  had  recovered  my  breath 
after  this  astounding  communication, 
I  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  you  see  every- 
thing in  this  theatre  in  an  unfavour- 
able light.  Your  own  position  is 
certainly  not  equal  to  your  merits." 

*^And  therefore  I  tell  you  that 
Hengist  and  Horsa  is  never  meant  to 
appear  ?  It  doesn't  seem  to  follow ; 
bnt,  nevertheless^  what  I  tell  you  is 
true.  My  situation  here  is  exactly 
what  I  wish." 

^^  Then  your  ambition  is  easily  satis- 
fied, for  I  am  told  you  are  never 
allowed  to  speak." 

''  I  am  Miss  de  la  Rose's  double," 
she  replied,  *^  and  gain  confidence  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  stage." 

"  Her  double  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes.  I  learn  every  part  that  she 
learns ;  so  that  if  she  were  taken  un- 
well, or  were  run  over  by  a  cab,  I 
should  be  able  to  take  her  place ;  and, 
once  give  me  the  chance,  she  should 
never  get  it  again  1 " 

"  And  for  this  remote  hope  you 
hangonhere  every  night,  and  probably 
have  a  very  small  salary?" 

"No  salary  at  all— is  not  worth 
mentioning,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  for 
money  I  devote  myself  to  the  stage, 
and  I  don't  require  any  profession  for 
my  support.  Will  you  let  me  read 
your  play?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  answered. 
"  I  have  another  copy  at  home." 

"  Give  me  your  address,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  will  send  for  it  to-morrow. 
Say  nothing  in  the  mean  time  of  what 
I  have  told  you,  but  be  prepared  for 
disappointment ;  for  now  I  am  off  to 
preside  at  the  second  table."  A  round 
of  applause  saluted  her  graceful  walk 
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across  the  stage,  which  rose  into  a 
tempest  of  admiration  when  she  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment  by  a 
salaam  of  the  deepest  respect. 

Miss  de  la  Rose  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder.  ^^  She's  the  vainest  fool, 
that  Miss  Claribel,  that  ever  stept  on 
boards.  Why  can*t  she  walk  quietly 
to  her  place  without  such  coquetting 
with  the  pit?" 

*^  Has  she  been  an  actress  here 
long?" 

"  Never  an  actress  at  all,  and  never 
will  be,"  replied  the  first  trage- 
dienne. "  She  has  long  watched  for 
an  opening ;  but  we  stop  it  up,  sir,  as 
if  it  were  a  rat-hole.  So  she  may 
practise  her  Ophelia  to  the  glass  in 
the  green-room.  She  shall  never  sing 
her  ballads  or  spread  out  her  hau*  be- 
fore the  lamps,  I  can  tell  her  that. 
More  applause !— what  is  it?  It 
makes  me  quite  nervous  to  hear  all 
those  disgusting  noises.  It  is  only 
Miss  Claribel  presenting  a  cup  of 
wine  to  that  brute  Martingdale." 

"  She  is  so  very  beautiful,"  I  said, 
"  and  so  majestic  in  her  motion." 

"Is  she?  Ton  and  I  differ  very 
much  on  that  point.  She  certainly 
limps  with  the  left  leg ;  and — oh  ! 
there  they're  applauding  again !  It 
kills  me,  this  nonsense  I  Why,  she 
has  only  made  her  exit  in  search  of 
me,  for  I  am  now  going  on  to  quar- 
rel with  the  baron."  So  saying,  she 
settled  her  dagger  in  her  belt,  and 
glided  on  to  the  stage. 

Miss  Claribel  came  to  me  again. 

"•  Miss  de  la  Uose  is  a  severe  critic 
— as  most  people  are  who  are  ignorant 
ami  vain,"  she  began. 

''  I  assure  yon  I  did  not  agree  with 
her  judgments ;  but  one  thing  she 
told  rae  that  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
and  that  is,  that  you  arc  prepared  to 
make  a  debid  in  Ophelia." 

"And  why  should  that  give  yon 
pleasure  ?  "  she  inquired.  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  character,  and  I  think  I  can 
enter  into  its  simple  purity  and  poetic 
charm." 

**  I  have  no  doubt  yoj 
in  fact  "—but  here  1 
so  fixed  on  me, 
hesitated. 

''  Oh,"  1 
the  boy's  1 
you  could 
let,' 
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"  I  certainly  have  studied  the  char- 
acter." 

"  And  can  you  declaim  ?  " 

"I  think  so." 

"  Will  you  let  me  hear  you  ?  " 

"  Most  proudly." 

"  Then  I'll  come  for  the  play  my- 
self to-morrow,  and  we  can  rehearse 
a  scene." 

*^My  mother  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you.  I  shall  expect  you  at  twelve 
o'clock."  She  nodded  her  consent  to 
the  appointment,  and  we  parted. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr  Montal- 
ban,"  I  said,  **  that  Hengist  and 
Horsa  will  be  produced  without 
delay?" 

'*  Call  ine  no  gentleman  if  I  deceive 
von,"  replied  the  manager,  laying  his 
hand  on  bis  waistcoat,  a  little  above 
the  left  side  pocket ;  **  and  the  day 
that  sees  me  forfeit  my  word  of  hon- 
our, will  be  the  last  of  my  manage- 
ment of  this  here  theatre." 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  determined 
to  wait  for  more  certain  information 
from  Miss  Claribel,  and,  in  rather  a 
desponding  frame  of  mind,  I  slipt  out 
of  the  theatre  before  the  play  was 
over,  and  wended  my  way  home. 

As  I  applied  the  latch-key,  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  lodger  on 
the  upper  floor,  whose  performances 
on  the  violin  we  had  often  heard,  but 
whom  I  had  never  encountered  be- 
fore. He  was  enveloped  in  whisker 
and  moustache  to  an  extent  that 
nearly  hid  his  features.  He  wore 
a   braided    coat,  ^vide    in   the 

tails  ;  loose  trousers,  and  glossy  boots. 
Ile  grinned  when  ho  saw  me,  and  re- 
vealed a  row  of  white  teeth  which 
looked  like  some  mother- o'-  pearl  orna- 
ments set  in  hair  ;  and,  lifting  up  the 
low  -  crowned,  broad  -  briuimcd  hat 
which     adorrif'fl     lus    lif^a*'     he    said, 
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tinaed  to  be  an  abstraction  as  long  as 
we  merely  listened  to  his  fiddle,  and 
heard  his  step  on  the  floor ;  but  now 
that  onr  eyes  had  actually  met,  gnd 
we  had  exchanged  words,  he  became 
a  real  existence,  and  I  felt  ashamed 
of  onr  unsocial  reserve. 

Punctually  at  twelve  Miss  Claribel 
made  her  appearance,  plainly  dressed, 
modest  in  her  demeanour,  and  low- 
toned  in  the  voice.  There  was  very 
little  in  her  present  style  to  recal  the 
feasting  lady  of  the  night  before. 
There  was  still  great  beauty  in  her 
face,  and  great  elegance  in  her  motion, 
but  they  had  no  resemblance  to  stage 
features  or  stage  attitudes.  My 
mother  received  her  very  kindly. 
*^  Your  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
workings  of  a  theatre,'^  she  said, 
**  will  be  of  great  use  to  my  son,  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  him 
the  reisnlts  of  your  experience.^* 

^*  My  experience  is  very  small,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  actors  in  a  thea- 
tre are  concerned.  With  authors  we 
have  never  had  anything  to  do,  ex- 
cept on  this  occasion." 

"  How  ?— not  with  authors  ?  "  I 
broke  in.  "  Then  how  do  you  get 
possession  of  new  plays?" 

'*  Steal  them,"  replied  Miss  Clari- 
bel quietly.  I  told  you  we  keep  a 
translator--a  remarkably  clever  man 
while  he  is  sober ;  and  we  owe  every- 
thing tp  the  French  and  Germans." 

^*  BftI  when  a  new  play  is  offered 
to  th^  management?" 

'*Tbe  management  laughs,  and 
puta  in  a  few  advertisements  in  the 
palmers  about  the  encouragement  to 
native  talent;  gets  a  little  mone^,  if  it 
can,  from  the  vanity  of  the  aspirant^ 
and  ends  with  a  fresh  version  from 
Scribe  or  Kotzebue." 

*' Charles,  my  dear,"  said  my 
Biother,  **  I  wish  we  had  known  Miss 
Claribel  some  days  ago." 

«*But  still,  Miss  Claribel,"  I  said, 
"  there  must  be  some  exceptions  at 
the  Stepney  Star,  for  Mr  Montalban 
told  me  his  principle  was  novelty  and 
home  mannmctnre.  He  did  not  pro- 
fess the  Shakspearian  drama,  but 
laid  hunself  out  for  the  poets  of  the 
present  day." 

«« He  has  an  original  pantomime  at 
Christmas-time  every  year,  and  no 
other  poets  are  ever  engaged  in  our 
service;  but,  perhi^M,  the  merit  of 
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Hengist  may  open  the  eyes  even  of 
Mr  Montalban.  Will  you  let  me 
judge  of  it  for  myself?" 

I  gave  her  the  copjr  I  had  promised. 
*'  There  was  another  thing  you  talked 
of  last  night,"  I  added.  ^*  Yon  have 
not  forgotten  your  promise  about 
Ophelia?  "  In  a  moment  she  took  off 
her  bonnet,  slung  it  across  her  arm  in 
the  manner  of  a  basket,  let  loose  her 
hair,  which  fell  in  wavy  ringlets  down 
to  the  middle  of  her  back,  assumed  a 
wandering  expression  in  the  eyes,, 
but  still  retained  intellect  enough  in 
their  look  to  give  full  effect  to  the* 
pathos,  and  l^gan,  *^  There's  rose- 
mary— that's  for  remembrance ;  pray^ 
yon,  love,  remember;  and  there  & 
pansies—that's  for  thoughts."  And  it 
was  not  many  minutes  before  my 
mother  was  in  tears.  I  was  a  great 
deal  too  manly  to  follow  her  example, 
but  I  felt  a  choaklng  at  the  throat 
which  was  very  uncomfortable. 

''  Is  it  possible,"  I  inquired,  <'  that 
you  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  showing  your  delightful  talents  on 
the  stage?" 

"Very  possible,  indeed,"  she  re- 

flied;  ^^  and,  unless  by  some  accident, 
feel  sure  also  I  never  shall.  In  fact, 
the  rise  of  a  junior  performer  entirely 
depends  on  the  health  or  longevitjr  of 
the  senior.  There  have  been  limping 
old  men  tottering  through  Banger  ana 
Charles  Surface,  exacuy  as  they  had 
done  for  forty  years ;  and  keeping  in 
those  parts  for  the  express  purpose  of 
debarring  younger  men  firom  them, 
whose  talents,  they  think,  would 
eclipse  their  reputation." 

^^Bnt  can't  a  manager  give  the- 
psrt  to  any  one  he  likes  ?  " 

"  O,  no.  It  is  down  in  Miss.de* 
la  Boss's  engagement  that  she  is  to- 
have  all  the  principal  characters." 

*^  But  when  there  are  two  principab 
characters  in  one  play  ?"  inquired  my 
mother. 

"Mrs  Ferdinand  Windleshaw has 
secured  all  the  second  characters. 
She  is  always  the  Emilia  to  Miss  de 
la  Bose's  Desdemona." 

"  And  von  1"  I  cried—"  is  there  no 
part  left  for  you?" 

"Both  those  ladies  would  leave 
the  theatre  at  once  if  I  were  allowed 
to  speak  one  line." 

"Then,  my  dear  Miss  Claribel," 
said  my  mother,  greatly  won  by  the 
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simpleopenness  of  the  visitor,  "  why     the  Uad  sympathy  of_a  l*dyjn  yonr 


do  you  remain  on  the  stage,  or  rather 
not  on  the  stage,  but  behind  the 
scenes  ?  You  could  surely  find  some 
other  way  of  making  your  extraor- 
dinary talents  of  use." 

"  I  draw  a  little  in  the  intervals  of 
study,"  she  repUed,  "  and  compose  a 
little  music.  I  make  quite  enough 
for  my  own  support;  and,  in  short, 
there  are  reasons  why  I  continue  true 
to  the  stage." 

'  I  have  known  you  too  short  a 


position.  You  give  me  a  new  tie  to 
existence  in  letting  me  feel  assured  of 
your  goodwill,  and  I  will  come  Md 
iee'you  whenever  I  feel  my  griefe  too 
much  for  me  to  susta'm  alone. 

Things  had  now  got  a  great  deal  too 
sentimental  for  me  to  saj^*  ^^f"^ 
about  Hamlet  I  believe  both  the 
ladies  had  utterly  forgotten  the  exw- 
tence  of  the  Danish  pnnce,  and,  for 
a  whUe,  the  presence  of  his  represen- 
tative.   There  was  a  feelmg  of  dia- 


"I  have  known  you  too  snort  a    liauvo.     xuwy  """  .  ^^  .  ^t  ahook 
time,"  repUed  my  iother.  "to^ask    appotot^eut  m  my  he^ijt  «^^^^^^^^ 


you  for  your  confidence ;  but  I  assure 
you  I  take  a  great  interest  in  your 
success,  and  I  hope  yon  will  always 
consider  me  a  friend." 

Miss  Claribel  took  my  mother's 
hand.  "  I  won't  try  to  thank  you," 
she  said ;  "  for  such  kindness  over- 
comes me.  If  you  knew  the  loneli- 
ness ef  a  poor  actress's  life,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  desolate  room  she  goes 
back  to  after  the  glare  of  the  lamps, 
the  friendlessness  she  experiences  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  clapping  of  in- 
numerable hands,  you  would  know 
how  doubly  valuable  to  her  heart  is 


hiida  with  Miss  Claribel  at  the  door. 
I  did  not  acknowledge  the  reason  of 
it  even  to  myself;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  now  it  arose  from  her  neglect 
of  my  dramatic  powers.  Neg'ect  is 
the  most  difficult  to  bear  of  aU  the  lUa 
that  theatric  flesh  is  heir  to.  M/ 
mother  was  delighted  with  her  visi- 
tor.  She  felt  sure  there  was  a  mys- 
tery about  her;  and  she  was  deter- 
Sd^  unravel  it.  I? /he  mean 
time  I  determined  to  wait  patiently 
for  a  week,  as  requested  by  Mr  Mont- 
alban,  and  thenV  to  the  rehearsal 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


That  same  evening  the  landlady 
brought  me  a  polite  message  from 
Mr  Catsbach,  the  occupant  of  the 
upper  floor,  and  an  invitation  to  visit 

him  at  eight  oVIock.  \  ^^  ->  received 
with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty 
he  had  taken— with  many  apologies 
also  for  not  having  taken  it  before— 
for  he  had  long  had  a  violent  incli- 
nation to  make  my  acquaintance — 
the.  more  especially  as  he  perceived, 
from  my  excelleot  touch  on  the  flute, 
I  that  1  was  as  great  a  musical  enthu- 
siast as  bini.-?elf.  I  retiin' -i  J-iq  rom- 
pliment  by  declariafr  ri  ^ 

at  cntrlnnrr   th^j 
and 


vo 
In 

hed 

St  of 

otar, 

more 

done. 


Though  very  much  disguised,  and,  I 
thought,  disced  by  the  mass  of 
whiskerl  beard,  and  moustache,  in 
;tS  he  e^veliped  his  countenance, 

I  saw  that  his  features  were  regular 
and  hand  ome;  and  if  he  had  told  me 
he  was  count  or  baron,  I  should  have 
believed  him  on  the  strength  of  his 
gentlemanly  manners  and  appearance. 
However,  he  did  not  mention  any- 
thing of  ihe  kind.  In  fact,  he  men- 
tioned very  little  about  himself  at  all 
and  I  had  the  pleasing  ^f  f  ^lon  on 
the  following    «lOTumg  that^  1  haa 

concealed  very  ^^^,,1°^^^,^,  .liltest 
own  life,  without  gettmg  the  slightest 

Totiirn  of  confidence  from  him.     My 

forthcoming  triumph  at  the  Stepney 

ttar  a^d  my  ambition  to  appear  m 

Hamle?  wer'e  not  forgotten     levjm  . 

went  so  fat  as  to  tell  him  I  had  dis- 

Tovered  an  Ophelia  who  would  play 

up  ?o  me  in  very  first-rate  sty  e,  and 

tUat  I  thought  of  very  soon  astouish- 

Ir^a  the  wor\d  with  my  dtUu    There 

^^  few  educated  foreigners  now  who 

^   not  understand  and  enjoy  Shak- 
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speare  as  mnch  as  the  generalitj  of 
Englishmen.  Catsbach  was  q^aite  at 
home  in  Hamlet,  and,  after  the  third 
tumbler  of  our  brandy  uid  water, 
gave  a  recitation  of  '^  To  be  or  not  to 
be,"  which  was  very  effective  to  me, 
{who  never  drank  so  mnch  before,)  in 
spite  of  the  foreign  pronunciation, 
l^re  were  now  two  pK>ints  of  sym- 

gathy  between  ns;  and  what  music 
egan,  Shakspeare — ^not  to  mention 
the  brandy — completed.  We  parted 
that  night  as  if  we  had  been  friends 
for  years,  and  he  was  to  retam  my 
▼isit  on  the  following  night.  All 
people  are  capable  of  being  thawed, 
however  thick  the  coat  of  ice  may 
appear  to  be  at  first — only  it  takes 
longer  to  melt  in  some  than  in  others. 
After  my  mother  had  retired — for 
onr  fellow  lodger  returned  my  visit 
without  delay  —  when  the  second 
tumbler  shone  upon  the  table,  and  a 
small  shining  brass  kettle  on  the  hob 
was  singing  its  accompaniment  to 
onr  conversation,  I  began  a  few  fish- 
ing questions  as  to  his  history  and 
position,  for  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
my  own  openness  on  the  previous 
evening. 

'^  Have  yon  been  long  in  England?  " 
I  inquired. 

»t  'Es — ^no ;  a  few  months — or  'ears. 
I  not  know." 

^^You  speak  the  language  ex- 
tremely well,  considering  you  have 
been  here  so  short  a  dme." 

1^  foreigner  twirled  his  mous- 
taches, and  took  a  pull  at  the  tumbler. 

"  I  must  say  John  Bull,  though  a 
little  rough  in  his  manner,  is  very 
kind  and  generous  to  foreigners." 

"  Ver* ;  too  mosh,"  said  Catsbach. 

*'*'  And  this  is  truly  and  honourably 
called  the  home  of  the  patriot  and 
the  exile,"  I  said. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Mr  Catsbach, 
in  a  perfectly  English  pronunciation, 
and  with  some  energy,  "onr  firiena 
Jack  is  the  greatest  fool  alive." 

I  started  back.    "  Why,  how  well 

5oa  speak,"  I  cried:  "but  who  is 
ack?" 

"  Why,  John  Bull,"  he  said.  "  The 
shallowest,  bellowingest  old  beast 
that  ever  carried  a  horn.  Yon  talk 
4ii  those  exiles  and  fellows  who  can 
find  no  living  in  their  own  country, 
sod  come  over  here  to  eat  up  the  fiiit 
of  the  land." 
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"  You  amaze  me.  Aren't  you  one 
of  the  refugees  yourself?" 

"  Never  was  out  of  England  in  my 
life,  and  never  will  be,"  replied  Mr 
Catsbach .  ^  ^  But  you  must  pardon  me, 
my  dear  fellow,  for  not  having  ex- 
plained myself  to  yon  before.  I  am 
no  foreigner,  and  never  was— only  I 
wear  these  embellishments  on  cheek 
and  chin  for  a  particular  purpose; 
and  fortunately  Jack  is  fool  enough 
for  anything,  and  never  suspects  any 
man  if  he  speaks  with  a  strange  ac- 
cent and  wears  a  queer-cut  coat." 

I  drew  back  a  little,  not  feeling 
quite  sure  of  the  reason  for  which  Mr 
Catsbach  had  assumed  his  disguise. 

He  saw  my  movement.  "  YouVe 
not  such  a  fobl  as  Jack,  I  per- 
ceive," he  said ;  "  and  suppose  that 
all  may  not  be  right,  in  spite  of  foreign 
garb  and  hairy  countenance.  Be 
easy  on  that  score,"  he  continued. 
"  You  are  a  fine,  honourable  young 
fellow,  full  of  learning  and  genius — 
your  mother  is  a  perfect  lady— the 
brandy  also  is  excellent ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  small  portion  of  my  story,  just 
to  show  y^u  that  I  am  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  all  three." 

My  mother  was  absent;  the  brandy, 
however,  and  I  were  present,  and  I 
bowed  to  his  compliment. 

"  As  to  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion," he  began,  "  these  are  matters 
of  no  consequence ;  and  I  must  say  for 
Jack,  if  a  man  behaves  himself  pretty 
well,  it  doesn^t  much  matter  whether 
his  name  be  Mowbray  or  Smith." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  interposed. 
"  I  consider  there  is  a  very  great  dif- 
ference indeed." 

"Ah!  but  Jack  at  large  doesn't 
think  so;  and  so  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  you  my  name  is  Tooks. 
When  I  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
which  I  managed  to  do  pretty  early, 
I  felt  thankful  it  was  not  Snooks,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  of  my  pri- 
vate existence,  as  it  were,  to  see  what 
was  going  on  on  the  High  Street  of 
life.  From  my  earliest  days  I  de- 
voted myself  to  the  study  of  Jack — 
that  is  short  for  'John  Bull,'  and 
prose  for  'my  country.'  I  took  a 
personal  interest  in  all  his  concerns. 
He  was  no  abstraction  like  Athens  or 
Rome,  but  a  real  breathing  personage, 
with  great  peculiarities  or  character, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  position 
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the  world  had  ever  seen.  I  stadied 
the  Army  List,  the  Navy  Lbt,  the 
Shipping  Gazette,  and  felt  that  Jack 
was  the  most  astonishing  potentate 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  stadied  the 
Paiiiamentary  debates — the  reports 
of  public  meetinffs— the  list  of  rail- 
way directors  and  committee  men — 
and  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  Jack 
was  little  better  than  an  ass.  At 
sixteen  I  was  secretary  to  the  agglo- 
merated association  for  yindicating 
the  rights  of  man.  The  rights  of  pro  • 
pcrtr,  however,  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  onr  chairman  was 
transported  for  theft.  I  lost  a  silver 
watch,  the  beqnestof  my  grandmother, 
in  annnaoconntablemanner— an  upper 
coat,  and  a  gold  pencil-case ;  so,  in 
case  of  being  stript  of  everything,  I 
Designed  my  secretaryship,  and  had 
to  pay  half-a-year^B  rent  of  the  cellar 
in  which  onr  meetings  were  held. 
But  Jack,  after  all,  is  a  noble  fellow ; 
and  there  are  thieves  and  impostors 
in  all  parties.  At  seventeen  I  was 
an  eloquent  speaker  amons  the  *  Con- 
stitutional Brothers.*  We  were  all 
great  admhrers  of  Jack,  and  would 
have  died  for  the  glorious  constitu- 
tion, the  envy  of  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  glory  of  our  own;  but  we 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
the  date  at  which  this  constitution 
had  been  in  its  purest  and  b€«t  con- 
dition. We  fixed  on  the  reign  of 
Harold,  and  were  most  hostile  to  the 
Norman  invaders.  Whatever  had  been 
introduced  since  then  we  considered 
a  badse  of  conquest  and  subjection. 
We  called  the  Pariiament  the  Witten- 
agemote,  and  hated  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. Our  innovations  were  all  in  a 
backward  sense.  We  wished  to  undo 
the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  find  out 
a  lineal  descendant  of  King  Harold. 
It  was  reported  that  one  did  exist  in 
the  person  of  a  shoemaker  at  North- 
ampton. We  went  to  see  him,  and 
found  him  one  of  the  constables  in 
the  town,  who  threatened  to  take  us 
into  custody  if  we  tried  on  any  more 
of  our  nonsense.  Low  fellows  have 
no  ambition,  though  they  were  grand- 
sons of  Julius  Oeesar.  We  talked 
very  high  of  what  we  should  do  in 
this  appalling  absence  of  a  legitimate 
possessor  of  the  throne;  and  just  when 
we  had  nearly  resolved  to  proceed 
to  use  the  ancient  privilege  of  the 


English  people  and  elect  a  king,  an 
uncle  of  mine,  a  merchant  in  Switbin^s 
Alley,  interfered  with  my  royal  can- 
didature, and  I  became  a  clerk  in  his 
counting-house,  at  a  hundred  a-year." 

Here  Mr  Catsbach,  or  rather  Mr 
Tooks,  refreshed  himself  with  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  tumbler;  made 
himself  another  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, and  proceeded. 

"  I  need  a  little  support,"  he  said, 
*^  for  I  am  now  coming  to  a  period 
when  I  fell  in  love.  I  will  be  very 
brief  in  my  account  of  the  interesting 
event,  for  it  sticks  in  my  throat,  and 
has  made  me  miserable  for  many 
months.  She  was  the  prettiest  girl 
that  ever  was  seen— of  course  thev 
are  all  that  when  we  see  them  through 
the  spectacles  of  admiration  and 
vanity;  for  a  girPs  principal  beauty 
consists  in  the  willingness,  more  or 
less,  with  which  she  reciprocates  your 
feelings.  That's  the  reason  why 
misogynists  are  all  ugly  fellows — 
it's  the  reason  also  why  old  men  think 
the  average  amount  of  beauty  fallen 
off.  The  prettiest  creature  in  the 
worid  was  EUinor  Bones,  a  niece  of 
my  aunt;  so,  in  a  sort  of  way,  we 
were  cousins.  She  was  a  ward  of  my 
uncle's,  with  three  thousand  pounds 
in  the  four  per  cents ;  and  the  moment 
I  saw  her,  I  said  there's  my  destiny. 
There  have  been  few  boolcs,  and  no 
play  of  my  acquaintance,  without  a 
young  fellow  marrying  his  uncle's 
ward ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  converting  the 
beautiful  Ellinor  into  Mrs  Tooks.  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run. 
smooth,  our  immortal  friend  says. 
Doesn't  it?— ours  flowed  like  a  mdl- 
pond;  so  either  ours  was  not  true 
love,  or  William  for  once  is  wrong. 
A  divided  allegiance  now  held  my 
whole  bein^,  the  beauty  of  Ellinor 
and  the  political  condition  of  Jack. 
There  was  no  room  for  bills  of  lading, 
and  I  hated  the  veiy  sight  of  a  ledger, 
unless  under  its  canonised  form,  when 
I  betted  on  it  at  Doncaster.  I  made 
love— I  thought  politics— I  neglected 
my  three-legged  stool.  My  love  was 
reciprocated.  Jack  improved  very 
mudi ;  and  my  uncle  shook  his  head 
with  more  ominous  wisdom  than  the 
Earl  of  Burleigh.  Ellinor  was  the 
strangest  character  I  ever  knew— a 
sort  of  miniature  in  enamel  of  Jack 
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himaelf.  She  had  all  his  honesty  and 
openness — his  sdf-rellance  and  fixed 
determination.  She  said  she  wonld 
many  me,  and  I  defied  the  Spanish 
Inqaisition  to  torture  her  into  a  recan- 
tation. But  how  was  the  ceremony 
to  be  achieved?  We  put  up  the 
banns  in  Mary-le-Bone  church.  The 
number  of  matrimonial  candidates  is 
infinite.  The  curate  speaks  as  if  his 
mouth  were  full  of  hot  potatoes ;  and 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  marry 
any  of  the  lot,  for  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  *  any  of  these  par- 
ties respectively.'  We  had  made 
calculations  as  to  the  expense  of 
housekeeping,  and  many  plans  for 
enlaipng  our  income.  I  had  always 
one  resource.  Jack  is  the  most  gene- 
rous of  patrons,  and  very  fond  of 
music.  I  relied  on  my  fiddle,  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst.  I  deter- 
mined, in  the  mean  time,  to  make 
myself  a  name,  if  possible,  in  elo- 
quence and  statistics,  that  might  be 
beneficial  to  me  if  I  thought  of  stand- 
ing for  a  borough.  I  made  a  speech 
at  a  preliminary  meeting  for  West- 
minster, and  was  kicked  out  of  the 
room  as  a  dishonest  swindler,  for 
advocating  justice  to  the  public  credi- 
tor ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  reported 
in  the  papers  as  having  been  powerful 
in  favour  of  the  spunge.  So,  on  the 
following  morning,  I  got  notice  from 
my  unde  that  he  had  no  farther  occa- 
sion for  my  services.  I  saw  EUinor 
on  the  subject.  What  was  to  be 
done?  We  resolved  to  marnr,  and 
trust  to  our  talents  and  good  fortune 
for  the  rest.  We  met  next  morning 
at  Mary-le-Bone  church,  and  were 
bound  for  ever,  for  better  for  worse. 
At  our  exit  from  the  hymeneal  altar, 
who  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door? 
My  uncle  and  two  bailiffs  I — ^my  aunt 
an^the  housekeeper  I  A  hand  was 
laid  on  my  shoulder.  *  Debt  ? — or 
criminal?'  I  inquired.  'You'll  see 
that  in  plenty  of  time,'  growled  my 
unde.  '  But  Jack,'  I  exclaimed, 
'will  never  stand  this;  he  has  too 
great  a  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  I  will  set  Habeas  Corpus 
at  work.'  They  tore  me  away. 
*■  Where's  my  EUinor? '  I  exdaimed, 
as  I  sat  In  the  cab,  and  was  rapidly 
driven  off  to  Swithin^s  Alley;  but 
«cbo  made  its  usual  unsatisfactory 
answer.    A  few  days  put  all  straight. 


My  uncle  found  his  ruse  of  no  use ; 
and  I  discovered  myself  one  morning 
on  the  pavement,  with  no  particular 
amount  of  money,  and  a  wife,  with- 
out the  power  of  offering  her  a  home. 
I  hurried  off  to  my  uncle's.  '  Where's 
my  Wife?'  I  distractedly  asked  the 
cook — for  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  enter  by  the  kitchen.  She  was  a 
Scotchwoman  —  very  popular  for 
sheep's-head  broth.  '  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye, 
ye  ne'er-do-weel,  rinning  awa'  wi' 
bonny  lasses  for  the  sake  o'  their 
siller.' 

''  *  But  where  is  she? '  I  again  ex- 
daimed. 

" '  She's  as  bad's  yersel,  and  has 
gane  aff  in  the  search  o'  ye.  She 
eloupit  within  an  hour  o'  her  return ; 
so  ye  had  best  keep  out  o'  the  way, 
for  the  maister  swears  ye'll  never  get 
a  fardin  o'  her  tocher.' 

'* '  Caledonian  impostor ! '  I  cried, 
'  ni  find  my  EUinor,  if  she  is  in 
rerum  natura;^  and  I  distractedly 
rushed  off  to  commence  my  search. 
But  she  is  not  in  rerum  nature^  or  I 
have  never  been  lucky  enough  to  dis- 
cover where  rerum  natura  is.  Pve 
tried  the  Time*  tiU  I'm  tired.  '  EUinor ! 
your  distracted  husband  is  perishing 
with  despair.  A  note  addressed 
MisBRBiMus>  Old  Slaughter's,  wiU 
make  him  the  happiest  of  men.' — 
'  Has  EUinor  forgotten  her  Augustus? 
Come  to  me  at  the  door  of  the  New 
Hummumsatdghttonight.  Fortune 
smUes,  and  a  ^g  for  undes  and  aunts.' 

"  I  can't  teU  you  the  annuity  I  set- 
tled for  the  first  year  on  the  Times, 
There  I  was  every  morning.  No  an- 
swer at  Old  Slaughter's — ^no  appear- 
ance at  the  New  Hummums.  In  the 
mean  time,  how  was  I  to  Uve?  My 
dear  feUow,  I  must  pause  a  Uttle,  for 
there  are  secrets  about  John  BuU, 
and  the  way  he  manages  to  grub  on, 
which  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to 
discover,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
ingenuousness  to  confess."  Mr  Tooks 
paused,  and  occupied  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  the  concoction  of  another 
tumbler.  "  How  do  you  think  aU 
the  people  in  this  tremendous  London 
live?"  he  continued.  »*  Do  you  think 
they  have  aU  money  lying  incubating 
in  the  bank ;  or  with  snug  Uttle  farms 
in  Suffolk  or  Kent,  doing  nothing  aU 
day  long  but  growing  wheat  and  hops 
for  their  benefit  ?    What  If  they  had  ? 
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Why,  every  fellow  would  live  on  his 
income,  and  eat  his  home-grown 
bread.  There  would  be  nobody  to 
do  anything  for  anybody  else,  and 
the  world  would  stand  still.  Excuse 
my  political  economy,  but  I  see  great 
advantages  in  poverty,  in  the  abstract; 
but  when  it  comes  too  close,  it  loses, 
like  many  other  things,  the  charm 
that  distance  gives  them.  I,  sir,  had 
nothing.  Ellinor  had  saved  ninety- 
two  pounds  seven ;  but  it  was  in  her 
reticule  when  we  were  separated  at 
the  door  of  Mary-le-Bone  church.  I 
had  not  a  farthing.  Was  I  to  lie 
down  and  die  for  that?  Had  I  stu- 
died Jack  so  ill?  No.  I  was  one  of 
his  children,  and  I  would  show  all 


the  dogged  unthrashability  of  mydre 
at  Waterloo  and  elsewhere.  In 
short,  I  let  my  hair  grow.  I  grew 
strong,  like  Samson,  under  the  pro- 
cess. I  rough-paved  my  throat  with 
Crerman  gutturals.  I  put  on  panta^ 
loons  that  seemed  cut  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  cover  of  a  celestial 
globe,  with  two  little  dependences  in 
which  to  insert  the  legs.  I  got  a  coat, 
with  its  tails  widening  like  a  fan.  I 
took  my  fiddle  in  my  hand,  and  here 
I  am— very  comfortable  as  regards 
income  and  enjoyment,  and  only 
miserable  for  the  loss  of  my  beloved 
Ellinor.  Come  with  me  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  will  show  you  bow  the 
worid  moves." 


CHAPTBE  Till. 


But  I  couldn't  give  myself  up  to 
Mr  Tooks's  guidance,  for  my  destiny 
was  now  drawing  near  at  the  Stepney 
Star,  and  I  had  no  spirits  for  any- 
thing else  till  that  was  decided. 
Once  or  twice  Miss  Claribel  came, 
but  her  confidences  were  all  to  my 
mother.  For  several  hours  at  a  time 
they  would  retire  to  my  mother's 
room,  and  both  would  reappear  with 
their  eyes  rather  red,  as  if  they  had 
been  ciying.  Was  Miss  Claribel 
growing  despondent  ?  Was  there  no 
chance  of  accident  or  illness  befalling 
the  sempiternal  Emily  de  la  Rose  ? 
If  she  was  indeed  in  low  spirits,  she 
took  remarkably  good  care  that  I 
should  bear  her  company.  She  was 
like  the  hero  or  heroine,  I  forget 
which,  in  Moore's  ballad,  who  held  a 
feast  of  tears,  and  was  social  in 
the  deepest  of  woes.  "  You  expect 
the  rehearsal  on  Thursday?"  she 
said.  ^*  Not  a  chance  of  it.  They 
are  getting  up  a  rhyming  version  of 
the  MiUer  and  his  Men,  and  Marting- 
dale  and  Fitz-Ed  ward  are  on  the  point 
of  borrowing  the  property  pistols  to 
fight  a  duel  with,  to  decide  which  of 
them  goes  into  the  sack.  But  come 
on  Thursday,  and  then  you  will  see 
for  yourself."  On  Thursday  I  went. 
With  more  politeness  and  friendliness 
than  usual,  Mr  Montalban  invited 
me  up  to  his  room.  ^^  Great  news," 
he  said ;  ^^  I  have  great  news  for  you. 
I  think  I  may  now  say  our  fortunes 
are  made." 


*^  Does  the  play  go  well  at  rehear* 
sal?"  I  inquired,  with  a  glow  of  gra- 
tification not  nnmingled  with  triumpb 
over  the  sinister  auguries  of  Misa 
Claribel. 

"  Never  has  been  put  in  rehearsal 
at  all.  The  Lord  Chamberiain  has  po- 
sitively said  no.  It  is  not  to  be  done."^ 

*^On  what  ground  has  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  put  his  veto?"  I 
asked,  compressmg  my  lips  to  restrain 
my  anger.  *^  Does  he  find  anything 
injurious  to  morals  or  religion  in 
Hendst  and  Horsa?" 

*'  Far  from  it,"  replied  Montalban. 
'*  You  are  aware  that  the  Lord  Cham* 
berlain  is  appointed  for  the  expresa 
purpose  of  seeing  that  plays  are  wor- 
thy of  public  approbation,  both  for 
their  literary  merit  and  moral  ten- 
dency. Well,  hb  lordship — ^who  is 
always  the  most  distbignished  man  in 
the  reerage  for  his  literary  tastea 
and  performances — has  devoted  seve- 
ral days  to  the  study  of  your  exceUent 
play,  and  his  final  decision  is,  that  it 
deserves  a  wider  field  than  we  can 
afford  it  here.  He  has  ordered  its  re- 
presentation to  be  delayed  till  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  its  appear- 
ance at  one  of  the  great  national 
theatres.  What  do  you  say  to  that^ 
Mr  Dipbowing?  Think  of  the  thou- 
sands at  Drury  Lane  I  Think  of  the 
Queen  in  the  royal  box,  attended  by 
all  her  court?  I  give  you  joy,  upon 
my  honour,  and  feel  highly  charmed 
that  it  is  through  me  that  your  glory 
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is  to  be  seciured."  Here  MrMont- 
alban  shook  hands  with  me  so  heartily, 
that  I  couldn't  resist  the  influence  of 
his  friendly  manner,  and  returned  his 
pressure  with  a  warmth  equal  to 
his  own. 

"Will  it  be  long  before  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  its  appear- 
ance at  Drury  Lane?**  I  inquired,  in 
the  midst  of  our  gratulations. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  sensible  question," 
replied  Montalban.  "  I  must  consult 
his  Lordship  on  the  point.  I  hare 
certainly  made  an  offer  for  it ;  but  as 
the  trustees  are  himl-hearted  people, 
with  no  loye  for  the  modem  drama, 
they  insist  on  a  deposit  towards  the 
rent ;  and  as  I  am  deficient  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  pounds " 

"Is  that  the  whole  deficiency?" 
I  sud ;  "  for  if  such  a  sum ^ 

"Forty*eight  pound  fifteen  is  the 
exact  amount  that  would  enable  me 
to  table  their  demand ;  but  with  such 
enormous  expenses  as  I  am  at  here, 
where  could  a  man  look  for  assis- 
tance, even  to  that  paltry  extent? 
The  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  haye  no 
doubt,  would  forego  his  fee " 

"  What!**  I  inquired,  "  is  there  a 
fee  on  the  production  of  a  new 
play?** 

"Isn't  there?**  answered  Mont- 
alban. "  The  advantage  of  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press  or  of  the  stage,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  is  not  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  No,  no:  we  pay  his 
Lordship— per  self  or  deputy — a  very 
handsome  acknowledgment  for  the 
trouble  he  takes  in  correcting,  alter- 
ing, and  improving  the  trage£es  that 
are  submitted  to  his  approval.** 

"  Has  his  Lordship  condescended  to 
amend  any  of  the  lines  in  Hengist?** 
I  asked  with  gratified  interest. 

"  He  has  only  blotted  out  all  the 
Heavens,  and  put  in  a  number  of 
skies.  He  has  also  done  away  with 
all  the  fiends  and  devils ;  for  our  im- 
prover is  a  very  devout  man,  and 
seems  to  have  an  awful  veneration 
for  Beelzebub.  01  it*s  well  worth 
the  money,  I  assure  you,  to  have  the 
certificate  that  airs  right  from  such 
high  literaiT  and  religious  authority.** 

"  And  fifty  pounds  would  do  it,**  I 
said  half  to  myself. 

"Forty-eight  pound  fifteen,"  said 
Mr  Montalban,  altogether  to  the  same 
individual. 
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"  It  shall  be  done,**  I  said,  and 
«hook  his  hand  again.  "  Send  in  your 
agreement  to  the  trustees ;  I  will  give 
you  the  sum  you  require." 

"  I  don*t  for  a  moment  scruple  to 
take  your  offer,**  replied  the  manager, 
"for  I  feel — I  know — I  am  only  act- 
ing as  your  trustee  in  doing  so.  Tour 
terms,  Mr  Dipbowing,  are  quad- 
rupled. Ton  shall  have  twenty  pounds 
a-night  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  run.  And  old  Drury  shall  feel 
the  breath  of  the  Legitimate  again. 
Is  there  anything  else  that  strikes 
you?" 

"  Couldn't  you  find  an  opening  for 
Miss  Claribel?**  I  said.  "  I  am  con- 
fident she  has  ^reat  dramatic  powers, 
and  only  requires  an  opportunity  to 
display  them  in  order  to  take  the 
town  by  storm.** 

"  Name  what  part  you  like,  and  she 
shall  be  in  the  bills,  in  letters  two 
inches  long,  on  our  opening  night.** 
Again  I  shook  hands,  and  the  matter 
was  satisfactorily  settled. 

"  O,**  said  Mr  Montalban,  calling 
me  back,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing, "  if  ^on  don*t  happen  to  have 
the  money  m  hand,  I  can  tell  you  of 
a  way  which  will  be  more  easy  for 
you,  and  quite  as  agreeable  to  me.** 

I  was  delighted  at  his  thoughtful 
friendship;  and  did  not  scruple  to 
confess  that,  till  some  money  which  we 
expected  came  from  India,  the  outlay 
would  put  me  to  inconvenience. 

"  Better  and  better,**  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  can  put  you  in  clover  in  the  mean 
time,  and  you  can  do  as  you  like 
when  the  payments  fer  the  play  begin. 
I  have  a  friend  who  is  oppressed  with 
ready  money,  and  is  always  delighted 
to  make  a  safe  and  honourable  invest- 
ment. Here  is  a  bill  at  two  months 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Jnst 
write  your  name  there,  and  this  day 
week  I  will  pay  you  a  hundred,  keep- 
ing the  other  tfty  as  a  loan  for  oar 
Drary  Lane  transaction  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  play  being  now  sure 
to  go  on  at  Old  Drury,  we  will  have 
a  dress  rehearsal  on  that  day.  On 
Thursday,  sir,  you  will  receive  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  see  Hengist  in 
all  his  glory.** 

I  never  signed  a  paper  with  so 
much  pleasure  in  my  life.  I  consi- 
dered it  was  merely  receiving  prepay- 
ment of  part  of  my  theatrical  gains ; 
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and  felt  now  perfecUj  assared  that 
the  manager  had  no  donbt  of  my  sac- 
cess,  as  he  in  a  joking  manner  offered 
to  consider  the  money  repaid,  if  I 
would  give  him  an  order  on  the  trea- 
surer of  Old  Drury  for  my  profits  of 
the  first  ten  nights. 

»*  You  look  very  h^)py,''  said  Miss 
Claribel  to  me,  as  I  passed  the  wing, 
"  and  yet  you  haye  not  been  on  the 
stage  to  see  the  rehearsal  of  your 
play." 

'*  It  is  not  in  rehearsal,**  I  bM  ; 
^*  and  moreover,  my  dear  Miss  Cla- 
ribel, it  isn*t  going  to  be  rehearsed — 
to-day." 

''  I  told  yon  so,"  replied  Miss  Cla- 
ribel, tying  her  bonnet  and  putting  on 
her  shawl ;  *^  but  as  I  have  now  got 
up  my  r$le  of  standing  behind  Miss 
de  la  Rose*s  chair,  I  will  walk  a  part 
of  the  way  home  with  you,  and  bear 
what  you  have  said  to  Montalban." 

"  What  I  have  said  to  Montalban 
is  this,"  I  said,  when  we  had  got  out 
into  the  street,  **  that  you  were  lost 
and  buried  here,  and  that  I  requested 
a  more  prominent  position  for  a  young 
lady  of  so  much  beauty  and  so  much 
talent." 

"And  he  said?" 

"That  you  should  very  shortly 
make  your  appearance  in  whatever 
character  I  chose  to  name." 

"  Did  you  name  any  character?" 

"  I  resolved  to  consult  you  first. 
Will  you  try  Desdemona  or  Ophelia?" 

"  Tou  lent  him  money,"  said  Miss 
Claribel,  in  a  sad  voice. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  said,  "  he 
has  advanced  some  to  me.*'  We 
walked  for  Gve  minutes  in  sUence.  I 
thought  she  was  speechless  with  gra- 
titude for  my  interference  in  her  be- 
half; I  thought  also  it  might  be  with 
reverence  of  my  genius,  now  that  she 
saw  it  was  appredated  by  the  be- 
stowers  of  wealth  and  fame. 

"  Will  you  tell  my  dear  and  kind 
Mrs  de  Bohun,  that  I  will  come  to 
her  for  an  hour  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock  ?  In  the  mean  time,  my  good 
young  friend,  I  wish  you  good  day." 
And  without  a  word  of  thanks  or  con- 
gratulation, she  walked  away. 

As  I  saw  her  gracefhl  figure  and 
elegant  motion,  I  again  felt  a  gush  of 
gratification  fill  my  heart  at  having 
interfered  so  effectually  in  her  favour. 
Beautiful  and  modest  Miss  Claribel ! 


[Feb. 


I  thought ;  it  is  to  me  yon  will  owe 
your  triumph  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
not  solitary  shall  you  be  in  your  suc- 
cess I  No,  there's  a  Hamlet  shall  re- 
spond to  all  the  divine  tendernesses 
of  the  sweet  Ophelia— an  Othello  who 
will  weep  tears  of  blood  over  the 
death-couch  of  your  Desdemona — a 
Bomeo — ^But  here  I  was  neariy  run 
over  by  a  West  End  omnibus ;  and 
wondering  whether  Miss  .Claribel 
would  be  as  delighted  with  my  sup- 
port as  I  was  with  hers,  I  got  into 
the  *bus,  which  awoke  me  from  i^ 
reverie,  and  returned  home. 

I  met  Catsbach  in  the  passage. 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  inslsl 
on  yonr  coming  with  me  to-night.  I 
have  something  very  interesting  to 
show  you.'* 

"  Where'er  you  like,**  I  cried  in  a 
sort  of  rapture — " '  whatever  realms 
to  see.*  My  arm  a  nobler  victoiy 
ne'er  gained,  and  I  am  at  your  com- 
mand.   '  Go  on :  I  foltow  thee.' " 

"  Come  up  to  me  at  seven ;  bring 
your  flute.  We  shall  have  a  cheerer  or 
two  before  we  start ;  and  you  can  tell 
me  all  about  the  rehearsal  of  yonrplay." 

"  Is  all  right  about  the  rehearsal, 
Charles?"  said  my  mother,  as  I  en- 
tered her  room  radiant  with  delight. 

"  Yes,  mother — all  is  going  charm- 
ingly—but not  at  the  Stepney  Star. 
No!  brighter  skies  are  openmg — more 
enduring  glory  and  wealth,  mother — 
sweetened  by  the  delightful  thought 
that  it  has  been  honourably  won,  and 
that  it  will  all  be  spent  in  adding 
comforts— ay  I  luxunes  to  you!  I 
am  to  be  paid  a  hundred  pounds  next 
week ;  the  play  is  to  be  brought  out 
at  Drary  Lane ;  my  uncle  wUl  hear 
of  soy  triumph  the  moment  he  steps 
on  English  ground,  and  conscience 
will  gnaw  his  prosaic  heart  for  his 
neglect  and  harshness;  the  Queen 
will  probably  attend  the  first  night ; 
horses,  and  spectacles,  and  tableaux 
vivtmts  shall  be  banished  from  the 
English  stage;  and  when  people  in 
the  street  see  you  and  me  in  the  nice 
little  Brougham  I  intend  to  keep  for 
yon,  they'll  say  the  good  times  of  the 
drama  are  come  back  again;  that's 
the  author  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.*' 

It  is  useless  to  describe  our  rapture. 
We  got  a  map  of  London,  and  looked 
over  it  all  in  search  of  a  nice  new 
street  to  go  and  live  in.    My  mother 
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rather  leant  to  the  oUuttio  retirements    Bossell,**  I  exclaimed,  ^' began  by 


of  Brompton,  bnt  I  put  a  great  splash 
of  ink  on  Wilton  Place.  "Lord  John 


writiog  a  plaj,  and  I,  too,  wfll  be  a 
Belgravian." 


CBAPTBE  IX. 


We  left  the  house  at  half-past 
eight.  Catsbach  carried  a  long  green 
bag,  and  I  mj  Ante- case  in  my  p^et. 
We  ffot  into  an  omnibns,  andf  after 
a  half-honr*s  drive,  were  pnt  down 
at  the  end  of  a  wide  street.  We 
walked  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
went  into  a  long  dark  passage.  We 
then  monnted  some  steps,  and,  on 
opening  a  small  door,  emerged  on  the 
upper  floor  of  an  orchestra,  in  an  im- 
mense assembly-room,  magnificently 
lighted  with  numerous  chandeliers, 
and  already  occupied  by  two  or  three 
hundred  people,  very  gaily  dressed. 
A  clapping  of  hands  saluted  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  companion,  who 
bowed  to  his  admirers,  and  took  his 
place  at  a  small  desk  in  the  middle  of 
the  orchestra.  I  took  up  my  station 
at  his  side.  About  ten  other  musi- 
cians were  seated  at  their  desks,  and 
we  waited  for  the  amusements  to 
begin.  The  floor  on  which  the  com- 
pany promenaded  was  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  was  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  T.  It  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  raised  platform  about 
«ight  feet  in  width  and  six  feet  in  ele- 
vation ;  at  the  front  of  which  were 
banisters  for  the  protection  of  a  line 
of  spectators,  who  had  already  begun 
to  assemble  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  floor  was  exactly  like  the  dried- 
up  bed  of  a  canal,  with  a  great  ga- 
thering of  observers  on  the  banks. 
Six  or  eiffht  elegantly-dressed  gentle- 
men, with  silver  bows  at  their  breasts, 
and  white  wands  in  their  hands,  were 
busy  among  the  company,  making 
introductions,  arranging  partners,  and 
placing  the  couples  in  their  proper 
places.  Suddenly  one  of  them  Atept 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  looked 
intently  at  Catsbach,  who  had  now 
stood  up  with  the  violin  on  his 
shoulder,  and  clapping  his  hands 
three  times,  exclaimed,  "  Valu  a 
dm  tangr^  and  with  a  crash  from 
the  whole  orchestra,  the  music  began, 
and  the  ball  was  opened. 

A  pretty  sight   as  ever   I  saw, 
ihough  I  have  seen  many  assemblies 


of  higher  pretensions  since  then. 
There  was  as  much  decorum  and  as 
much  politeness,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  as  could  be  shown  in  a  duke*s 
palace.  There  was  a  great  amount 
of  beauty ;  several  groups  were  very 
pleasant  to  look  on ;  evidently  parties 
made  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  even- 
ing's enjoyment :  tradesmen,  thought 
I  to  myself,  and  their  wives,  with  two 
or  three  daughters  and  a  son — or  per- 
haps a  lover  of  Marianne-rdancing 
only  with  the  families  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  ei^oying  the  gay  scene  and 
exhilarating  exercise  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expense,  and  no  damage  to  morals 
or  reputation.  Others,  no  doubt, 
found  their  way  in  who  were  not  so 
respectably  guarded  as  by  thehr  lathers 
or  lovers;  but  from  my  lofty  field  of 
contemplation  I  saw  no  evidence 
whatever  that  it  was  not  a  festival  of 
the  vestal  vh'gins  held  in  the  temple 
of  Diana.  Dance  succeeded  to  dance ; 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  were 
indefatigable  in  their  attentions,  and 
all  went  happy  as  a  marriage  bell. 
Catsbach  resumed  all  his  German  in- 
comprehensibility, scolded  the  inferior 
fiddlers  with  a  plentifhl  infusion  of 
datmeri  and  biiizens^  and  was  in  all 
respects  a  most  haiiy  and  distin- 
guished conductor  of  the  band.  In 
one  of  the  pauses  of  the  music,  he 
whispered  to  me  to  take  out  my  flute 
and  accompany  the  next  dance. 
With  trembling  hand  I  did  so ;  and 
there  was  the  hebr  of  the  De  Bohuns, 
the  author  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
performing  at  a  Casino  I  However, 
one  comfort  is,  I  performed  extremely 
well.  There  were  several  rounds  of 
applause  as  the  new  instrument  made 
itself  heard  above  the  violins  and 
bassoons,  and  I  thought  I  perceived 
a  greater  liveliness  in  the  movements 
of  the  dancers  when  they  caught  the 
dear  notes  of  the  flute.  I  could 
have  played  all  night;  and  asked 
Catsbach  how  long  the  assembly 
would  last. 

"Do  you  see  those  three  gentle- 
men,'* he  said,  "leaning  over  the 
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banisters,  and  enjoying  so  beartilj 
the  gay  scene  at  their  feet  ?  *' 

*^  Yes— the  stout  old  squire,  with 
his  two  sons,  probably  ?  " 

"  They  are  very  pleasant  fellows — 
a  constable  and  two  other  officers  of 
the  detective  police.  When  the  clock 
strikes  a  quarter  to  twelve,  yon  will 
see  the  Essex  freeholder,  as  yon 
thought  him,  pull  out  his  watch,  and 
in  exactly  fifteen  minutes  the  hall 
will  be  deserted,  the  lights  out,  and 
you  and  I  sitting  down  to  a  jolly 
supper  in  the  refreshment  parlonr 
behind  the  assembly-room/' 

**  Do  they  expect  any  crime  to  be 
committed  at  these  places?"  I  in- 
quired. 

^'No,  not  a  crime.  Sometimes  a 
row  is  threatened,  but  it  is  generally 
by  snobs  whose  fathers  are  in  the 
peerage,  or  still  lower  snobs,  who 
think  it  shows  gentie  blood  to  behave 
like  blackguards  when  they  have  paid 
a  shilling  at  the  door.  There's  a 
young  lord,"  he  continued,  *^with 
one  of  his  parasites ;  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  you  saw  your  friend  the 
sqnire  make  his  debOi  on  the  floor." 

"Country  dance! — the  haymak- 
ers 1"  exclaimed  the  senior  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  Catsbach  re- 
jsnroed  his  fiddlestick. 

It  was  most  merrily  and  beautifully 
danced ;  and  as  I  did  not  contribute 
to  the  music,  I  was  at  full  liberty  to 
watch  the  whole  scene.  I  followed 
the  young  noble  and  his  obsequious 
att<»Tif!flTit  ?Ti  nU  his  motions.  He  was 
a  iliic-icaiuictl,  tall-figured  youth, 
with  soft  eyes  shaded  by  long  silken 
lashes,  a  classically-shaped  head,  and 
altogether  a  soft,  almost  feminine, 
expression,  that  was  at  first  sight 
very  captivating,  till  you  saw  that, 
though  the  face  was  eminently  hand- 
lorae,  there  was  no  intellect  in  its 
iook,  and  the  lips,  the  great  revealers 
)f  character,  were  selfish  and  cold. 
IVhen  my  eyes  rested  on  the  other,  I 
"lit  a  sudden  thrill  of  some  strong 

iling,  which  I  could  not  define,  rush 
my  heart  like  an  electric  shock. 
In  spite  of  the  black  neckcloth,  the 
carefully  buttoned- up  coat,  the  co- 
loured gloves,  and  the  green  specta- 
cles that  half  Lid  his  face,  I  knew  I 
had  seen  him  before.  I  couldn't  tell 
where  nor  when,  bat  I  felt  it  was  in 
ity  we  had  met.    At  last  I  saw 
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a  slavish  smile  pnt  fresh  slime  on  his 
thick  blubber  lips,  and  I  knew  the 
man.  Before  I  had  time  to  ask  ad- 
vice from  Catsbach  how  I  could  re- 
venge myself  on  my  enemy,  I  lost 
them  for  a  moment  in  the  crowd* 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  hand  raised,  and, 
after  a  sharp  sound,  like  a  stroke  with 
the  fiat  hand  on  water,  I  saw  the 
young  nobleman  procumbent  on  the 
floor,  and  a  stream  of  blood  issuins^ 
from  his  nose  and  month.  My  friend 
the  Squire  in  an  instant  was  on  the 
spot;  the  sufiferer  raised  from  the 
ground;  and  the  music  ceased.  I 
harried  round  into  the  frt>nt. 

^*  See  if  he's  a  gentleman,  and  get 
his  card,"  said  the  noble,  still  sup- 
ported in  the  Squure's  arms.   • 

^^  He  a  gentleman,  my  lord  I  No- 
thing of  the  sort ;  but  let  us  get  out 
of  this ;  they're  nothing  but  thieves 
and  shop-boys.  Do  come,  my  lord ; 
I  wouldn't  have  this  known  on  any 
consideration,"  whispered  the  syoo- 
phant,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 

"  We  must  hear  more  of  this,"  said 
the  Squire.  **  Don't  let  that  man  go.'* 
And  one  of  the  attendant  freeholders 
touched  the  gentleman's  shoulder. 

"You  don't  know  who  it  is,"  he 
said  to  the  officer.  "  You  will  repent 
of  this  insolence,  I  assure  yon.  He 
is  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl 
Maudlin,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Missletoe.  I  must  insist  on  your 
letting  us  go,  and  punishing  that  low 
person  who  dared  to  assault  his  lord- 
ship." 

"  Take  down  his  name,"  said  the 
Squire  calmly ;  *^  and  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  me  your  own." 

A  shade  of  despair  fell  on  the  fol- 
lower's countenance. 

^*  I  am  a  friend  of  his  lordship,"  be 
said ;  "  but  I  won't  give  my  name. 
For  heaven's  sake  I  let  us  go." 

"I  say  gub'nor,"  interposed  his 
lordship,  *^  this  is  a  pretty  mess  we 
have  got  into.  You'll  look  rather 
queer  before  the  beek  to-morrow. 
As  to  me,  I'm  used  to  it." 

'^  Hush,  my  lord  I  Mention  no 
names,"  replied  the  terrified  friend* 
"  I  have  really  nothing  to  do  with 
this,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
Squire ;  '*  and  I  insist  on  leaving  the 
room." 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  Sqnire  with 
a  smile.    "  We  roust  teach  vou  fine* 
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feathered  birds  from  Grosrenor  Square 
to  keep  to  your  own  groanda.  I  am 
Sergeant  Smiffins  of  the  police,  and 
yon  mnet  both  come  with  me  on 
charge  of  an  assault— give  your  names 
or  not,  as  you  like.  Many  anony- 
aious  gentlemen  step  up  and  down 
the  miU,  and  enjoy  teazing  oakum  in 
the  house  of  correction  for  two 
months,  for  far  less  than  this.** 

**  All  in  the  newspapers  to-morrow, 
gnb*nor,**  said  £arl  Maudlin,  who 
evidently  enjoyed  the  confusion  and 
despair  of  his  compani<m. 

**  Do  any  of  yon  know  this  man,** 
inquired  Sergeant  Smiffins,  who 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  fun  of  the 
scene  himself. 

"For  any  sake,**  whispered  the 
prisoner,  taking  his  captor  aside; 
"  don*t  push  tills  any  farther.  I  am 
his  lordsbip*s  tutor.  I  dined  with  his 
lordship  at  the  CHarendon.  I  accom- 
panied his  lordship  here  with  no  evil 
mtention.** 

"  But  only  because  you  can*t  get 
manliness  into  your  heart  to  say  no 
to  a  lord,**  replied  the  sergeant. 
^Tve  met  with  many  fellows  like 
you  before,  and  think  you  far  worse 
than  any  of  the  thieves  and  pick- 
pockets my  duty  brings  me  acquamted 
with.  Has  anybody  lost  a  handker- 
chief, or  a  watch  ?**  be  cried  aloud. 
*^  This  man  must  be  detaioed^  and  I 
w31  take  him  on  suspicion  if  any  of 
YOU  have  missed  anything.  I  can*t 
let  him  go  without  ascertaining  his 
name.** 

"  I  can  tell  you  his  name,'*  I  said ; 
and  a  circle  was  made  round  me. 
"He  is  the  Reverend  Mr  Vatican 
Scowl,  a  wolf  in  Bheep*s  clothing,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise.** 

"All  up,  ifub'nor!** chuckled  Lord 
Maudlin.  "  The  Times  will  have  you 
at  full  length;  and  what  will  the 
bishop  say — ^not  to  mention  the 
pope  ?**  Mr  Scowl  sank  in  despair- 
ing silence,  and  seemed  little  moved 
with  the  hisses  of  the  assembly. 
"But  where  is  the  gentleman  who 
planted  that  one  -  two  ?  **  inquired 
Lord  Maudlin.  His  antagonist  stept 
forward.  "I  am  sorry,**  continued 
his  lordship,  "  that  the  difference  of 
our  position  can*t  allow  me  to  settle 
this  matter  as  I  should  like.  But  as 
I  should  infallibly  have  apologised  to 


you  after  receiving  your  fire,  I  don*t 
see  why  I  8houldn*t  do  so  now  after 
feeling  your  bunch  of  fives.  I  beg  to 
tell  yon,  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has 
occurred,  and  fieiel  that  I  behaved 
like  an  ass.** 

"Do  yon  give  his  lordship  in 
charge  after  this?**  inquired  the 
sergeant. 

"  Not  I,**  said  his  antagonist ;  "  he 
only  tried  to  take  my  partner  firom 
me.  I  bear  no  malice,  and  am  sorry 
I  put  so  much  force  into  tiie  blow  I 
gave.  A  China  vase  is  soon  cracked, 
and  I  regret  very  much  I  didn*t  hit 
him  a  gentlor  tap.** 

"  In  that  case  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,**  answered  the  sergeant,  letting 
his  prisoner  go ;  "  and  the  ball  had 
better  proceed.**  I  therefore  hurried 
back  to  my  place  in  the  orchestra,  but 
not  before  I  had  whispered  in  Mr 
Scowl's  ear,  in  a  voice  borrowed  from 
Fitz-Edward,  with  a  tap  on  the  breast 
borrowed   fix>m     Edmund    Eean, — 

^  Raro  antecedentera  tcelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo.** 

"  Remember  your  examination  of 
Pnddlecombe -  Regis  school!**  Mr 
Scowl,  I  am  happy  to  say,  appeared 
at  full  length  in  the  newspapers,  and 
lost  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of 
Missletoe.  Catsbach  applauded  my 
conduct  very  much,  and  o£fered  me 
•fifteen  shillings  as  my  share  of  the 
orchestral  profits,  which  I  need  not 
say  I  declined ;  and  having  refused  all 
his  solicitations  to  accompany  him  to 
his  muf>ical  engagements,  sometimes 
at  public  assemblages,  and  sometimes 
at  dances  and  qiuidrilles  in  private 
houses,  I  braced  myself  for  the  deci- 
sive event,  and  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday  set  ofi*  with  solemn  steps 
and  slow,  towards  the  Stepney  Star. 
I  determined  not  to  enter  the  theatre 
till  the  play  was  fairiy  began,  and  I 
anticipated  the  rapture  with  which  an 
author  hears  his  own  words  delivered 
by  intelligent  actors  to  a  delighted 
audience.  On  arriving  at  the  little 
passage  which  led  through  a  house  in 
the  long  row  of  buildings,  shops, 
offices,  store-rooms,  and  humble  pri- 
vate dwellings  that  constitute  a 
main  street  in  the  district,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  none  of  the  lower  poten- 
tates of  the  stage  lounging  on  the 
step,  and  looking  on  the  passengers 
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in  a  heroic  and  presamptnoaff  manner, 
as  if  to  persuade  them  that  thejr 
wereCoriolanusesorBratases.  There 
was  not  even  the  dirty-faced  little 
errand  boj,  who  on  previous  occa- 
sions used  to  spy  me  from  the  end  of 
the  row,  and  prepare  his  expectant 
hand  for  the  half-crown  as  he  opened 
the  swinging  door.  People  passed 
and  repassed,  on  business  thoughts 
intent,  as  if  that  entrance  conducted 
to  a  warehouse,  and  were  not  the 
gates  that  opened  into  a  newer  and 
nobler  world.  O  blind  pursuers  of 
mammon !  I  thought,  are  you  aware 
that  within  thirty  feet  of  where  you 
are  bustling  and  struggling  about 
bills  of  lading,  and  the  prices  of 
chicoried  coffee,  there  is  a  scene  at 
this  moment  going  on  that  would 
rivet  your  souls  to  higher  and  purer 
thoughts?  Know  yon  not  that  the 
heroic  Hengist  is  developing  his 
grandeur  and  generosity,— Horsa,  the 
fiery  courage  that  made  the  Saxons 
triumphant  in  this  land,— and  over  all 
an  atmosphere  of  love  and  poetry, 
breathed  from  the  impassioned  bosom 
of  Editha  the  British  maid,  that 
would  elevate  and  refine  the  soul  of 
a  ship-agent  or  bill-broker,  if  he  once 
placed  himself  within  their  influence? 
How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  I  con- 
tinued, getting  angry  at  the  evident 
ignorance  of  the  busy  crowd  that 
there  was  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  play 
going  on  so  near  them  ?  How  can 
yon  be  so  disgustingly  dull,  you 
miserable  pork  butcher,  as  to  deny 
yonrself  such  gratification?  Insane 
grocer  —  delirious  coal-merchant  — 
cowardly  lawyer's  clerk  I  But  the  loss 
is  yours,  I  went  on,  tossing  my  head, 
after  mentally  addressing  the  people 
I  met,  affixing  trades  and  occupation 
to  tbcm  according  to  their  respective 
looks — the  loss  is  yours,  not  mine. 
Here  I  have  touched  the  haven's 
mouth,  and  beyond  it  is  romance, 
beauty,  happiness,  fame  I  By  this 
time  1  liad  reached  the  door,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  it  shut, — a 
vast  red  expanse  of  wood,  with  the 
name  of  the  theatre  conspicuously 
painted  on  it  in  white  letters.  **  Every 
individual  about  the  building,"  I 
thought,-*' so  intent  on  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  stage,  that  they  have 
^losed  the  entrance,  to  enjoy  them 
'"*^oat  interruption."    I  felt  in  my 


pocket  for  five  shillings  to  reward  the 
errand  boy's  good  sense,  instead  of 
the  usual  half-crown,  and  knocked 
gently  with  my  cane.  There  was  no 
answer,  and  I  increased  the  vigour  of 
my  application.  '*They  must  be 
terribly  interested  in  Hengist,"  I 
thought,  and  waited  with  patience, 
till  I  concluded  they  must  have 
finished  the  first  act.  I  turned  about 
with  the  intention  of  knocking  again 
in  a  more  authoritative  manner, 
when  a  man  wiA  a  long  stldc  in  his 
hand,  and  a  tin  case  hung  round  his 
neck,  stopt  at  the  door.  He  un- 
folded an  immense  bill  in  green  and 
blue  letters,  and  was  proceeding  to 
paste  it  up  over  the  very  name  of  the 
Stepney  Star. 

''What  are  you  doing  there?"  I 
said  —  ''Mr  Montalban  will  give 
you  in  charge  of  the  police,  xou 
mustn't  stick  your  disgusting  rubbish 
here." 

"  P'raps  you'll  let  me  paste  it  over 
your  tatae  trap,"  said  the  man,  going 
on  brushing  his  paste  over  the  door. 
"A  very  fine  advertising  post  yon 
would  make ;  and  folks  would  think 
you  was  one  of  'em  yourself." 

"One  of  whom?"  Ii>inquired, 
getting  wroth  at  the  man's  imper- 
tinence. 

"  Why,  one  of  the  chickens,"  he 
said.  "  It  only  needs  your  nose  to  be 
a  little  sharper  to  make  you  pass  for 
a  prize  bantam."  Before  I  had  time 
to  make  any  retort  either  with  stick 
or  tongue,  the  man  completed  his 
work,  and  on  the  enormous  expanse 
of  paper  I  read  "  Incubitorium ! 
Chickens  hatched  here  by  artificial 
heat.  Admittance  twopence.  Par- 
ties are  requested  to  bring  their  own 
eggs." 

"There!"  he  said,  "ain't  that  a 
finer  name  than  the  Stepney  Star. 
Incubitorium  1  It  fills  a  bill  well,  and 
will  be  a  far  better  concern  than  the 
last.** 

"Does  Mr  Montalban  know  of 
this?" 

"He's  bolted— him  and  all  the 
kit." 

"  And  are  they  not  at  rehearsal  on 
the  stage?" 

"  Ko ;  they  're  fitting  up  nests  for 
the  young  poultry,  and  won't  let  you 
in  at  no  price.  Ton  needn't  kick  at 
the  door ;  you'll  disturb  the  old  hens. 
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and  p*raps  thej  wooldn^t  do  their  datj 
to-night." 

So  saying,  the  man  passed  on  to 
ornament  the  neighbouring  walls 
with  the  announcements  of  the  Incn- 
bitorium.  The  passengers  mnst  have 
thought  me  mad,  so  continued  and 
powerful  were  mr  kicks  upon  the 
nnopening  door.  I  paused  for  breath 
— tried  to  laugh  myself  out  of  the 
belief  that  the  whole  proceeding 
wasn*t  a  ludicrous  mistake ;  and  just 
as  I  was  going  at  it  asain  with  fresh 
Tigour,  a  hand  was  laid  on  mj  arm. 

^^  Are  you  going  to  crack  the  eggs 
before  they're  hatched?"  said^iuss 
CUtfibel.  »'  They'll  take  you  up  for 
a  housebreaker,  if  you're  not  quiet." 

^^  For  heayen's  sake,"  I  said,  '^  tell 
me  what  is  all  this  ?  " 

**It  is  that  you  are  swindled  by 
Mr  Montalban;  and  if  you  have  only 
lost  the  money  yon  advanced,  you 
may  hold  yourself  very  fortunate." 

^'  But  he  is  to  give  me  a  hundred 
pounds,"  I  said. 

"  You've  aocq;>ted  a  bill?  " 

"I  have." 

**  I  thought  so.  Do  you  see  that 
man  with  the  fishy  Und  of  eyes,  the 
large  nose  beginning  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead,  and  the  white  hat  perch- 
ed on  one  side  of  his  head?  " 

*^Tes;  I  see  him.  A  blackguard 
Jew-looking  fellow  he  is." 

^*  He  has  been  taking  note  of  you 
for  some  time,  that  he  may  know  vou 
when  the  bill  is  due.  He  is  a  bailiff, 
and,  I  believe,  brother-in-law  of  Mr 
Montalban." 

"But  I  have  not  had  a  farthing; 
how  can  they  ask  me  to  pay  it?  " 

"  O,  that  makes  no  durerence.  I 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  these 
subjects,  and  I  fear  yon  will  have  to 
advance  the  full  amount.  When  was 
It  due?" 

"  In  two  months.  The  amount  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

"  We  must  make  the  mon^,"  she 
said,  '*  before  that  time.  We  must 
make  our  deMu  hi  Hamlet.  Now  I 
am  free  from  the  Stepney  Star,  I  feel 


that  I  am  certain  of  success.  Have 
you  any  friend  who  could  get  us  an 
engagement  in  some  country  theatre, 
for  our  first  appearance?  I  want 
nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  I  can  do." 

"Ha!"  I  said;  "yes.  I  have  a 
friend  —  a  German.  His  name  is 
Catsbach.  I  know  he  can  do  what 
we  require.  Long  before  the  two 
months  are  over  we  shall  both  be 
rolling  in  wealth;  and  who  knows, 
after  all,  if  this  disappointment  may 
not  turn  out  the  best  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  could  have  befallen  us?" 

Full  of  brighter  anticipations  than 
ever,  I  went  up  stairs  that  evening  to 
consult  with  Mr  Tooks.  He  entered 
most  warmly  into  the  scheme ;  un- 
dertook to  get  us  permission  to  give 
a  taste  of  our  quality  at  a  theatre  a 
few  miles  from  town,  to  act  as 
leader  of  the  band ;  and,  in  short, 
was  the  very  best  man  I  could  have 
applied  to  on  the  subject.  In  return, 
however,  he  insisted  on  my  accom- 
panying him  to  his  musical  engage- 
ments, where  he  felt  sure  myfiute 
would  be  as  popular  as  it  had  proved 
on  the  last  occasion.  He  added, 
also,  that  he  could  not  allow  me  to 
be  so  useM  without  being  paid ;  and. 
In  short,  I  saw  the  good  fellow's 
design  was  to  be  usefhl  to  me,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  put  it  entirely  on 
the  awkward  position  it  put  him  into 
If  I  declined  all  compensation.  I 
told  him  he  might  arrange  about  that 
enthrely  as  he  pleased,  and  we  shook 
hands  half-a-dozen  times  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  new  agreement. 

"Consider,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
said,  as  he  made  me  my  fourth 
tumbler,  "  consider  what  respectabi- 
Uty  it  brings  to  the  profession  that 
we  have  the  heir  of  the  De  Bohuns 
first  fiute  in  the  orchestra.  I  feel  as 
the  tailors  must  have  felt  when  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Alexander  of 
Russia  used  to  cut  out  the  soldiers' 
jackets.  It  isn't  the  profession  that 
mi^es  the  gentleman,  it's  the  gentle- 
man that  makes  the  profession." 
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There  mast^  after  all,  be  some 
occalt  bat  irresistible  charm  in  the 
leading  idea  of  old  Goethe*s  Faust.  We 
say  this,  not  on  account  of  the  name- 
roas  translations  of  that  poem  which 
haye  appeared  in  oar  langaage — 
though  the  names  of  Shelley,  Gower, 
Anstey,  Hay  ward,  Blackie,  Syme,  and 
peiiiaps  two  dozen  more,  testify  that 
It  has  been  selected  by  a  large  section 
of  German  scholars,  as  a  master-piece 
every  way  worthy  of  being  converted 
into  oar  native  tongne — bat  from  the 
nameroos  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  produce  imitations  of  it. 
From  Byron  to  Festos  Bailey~a  sad 
declension,  we  admit — poets  and  poet- 
asters have  thought  it  their  privilege 
to  make  free  with  the  Satanic  charac- 
ter, and  to  introduce  the  author  of 
evil,  or  at  least  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate imps,  in  the  capacity  of  a  tempter. 
Leaving  Byron  altogether  out  of  the 

Suestion,  we  must  sav  that  most  of 
le  imitators  of  Goethe  have  repre- 
sented their  fiends  as  taking  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.  In  per- 
using their  grand  dramatic  efforts, 
the  question  ever  and  anon  occurs  to 
us,  what  temptation  the  tempter 
could  have  in  besetting  such  pitiable 
milksops  and  nincompoops  as  the 
ffentlemen  who  are  selected  for  se- 
duction ?  Astaroth  may  assault  Saint 
Anthony,  Apollyon  wrestle  with  Ban- 
yan, or  Sathanas  disturb  Martin 
Luther  at  his  meditations  with  per- 
fect propriety — there  is  at  least  some 
measure  of  equality  between  the  two 
contending  parties.  But  why  Lucifer, 
fallen  angel  though  he  be,  should 
stoop  so  low  as  to  attach  himself  per- 
sonally to  a  hazy  maunderer  like 
Festus,  when  he  might  be  doing  an 
infinite  deal  of  more  effectual  mis- 
chief elsewhere,  entirely  baffles  our 
comprehension.  We  had  given  him 
credit  for  a  keener  sense  of  his  own 
dignity  and  position.  However,  as 
Mr  Bailey  is  no  doubt  an  inspired  poet, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  knows  best ; 
though  certainly,  Lucifer,  in  his  hands, 
is  anything  but  a  Morning  Star. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
majority  of  the  poets  who  make  free 
with  -Satan,  or  rather  with  Lucifer-- 


fbr  they  affect  the  more  daszling  and 
lees  murky  name — restrict  his  appa- 
rition and  familiar  intercourse  with 
their  heroes  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Their 
poems  exhibit  a  sprinkling  of  al- 
chemists, minnesingers,  and  crusa- 
ders, which  abundantly  mark  out  the 
period ;  and  they  seem  to  think  that, 
by  throwing  back  the  epoch  of  the  in- 
fernal visitation,  they  increase  the 
elements  of  credulity,  and  establish  a 
certain  fitness  of  relation  between 
Diabolus  and  his  proposed  victim. 
In  this  they  commit  a  gross  mistake. 
The  fiend  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not, 
as  they  represent  him,  a  mere  meta- 
physical atheist — a  turesome  arguer  on 
abstract  principles,  who  could  do  little 
else  than  reproduce  the  most  pemi- 
dous  doctrines  of  a  depraved  scholas- 
tic philosophy  fbr  the  recreation  of  his 
particular  pupil.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fellow  oi  infinite  fancy. 
Rely  upon  it.  Saint  Dunstan  took  him 
by  the  nose  fbr  something  else  than  a 
mere  foreshadowing  of  the  opinions 
of  Kant  or  Hegel.  He  did  not  visit 
Saint  Anthony  to  pester  him  with 
perplexing  questions.  His  allure- 
ments were  of  the  fiesh,  fieshly ;  and, 
if  monkish  legends  say  true,  they 
were  oftentimes  difficult  to  resist. 
He  ensnared  the  avaricious  through 
promises  of  gold,  the  sensual  by  pan- 
dering to  their  lusts,  the  ambitions 
by  fiUse  pretences  of  woridly  pre- 
eminence and  honour.  But  every- 
thing was  based  on  delusion.  None 
of  the  Devil's  gifts  turned  out  worth 
the  having ;  and  Johann  Faust  him- 
self in  his  conjuring-book,  which  still 
exists,  and  which  we  have  seen,  has 
borne  sad  testimony  to  the  juggling 
of  the  infernal  agents.  As  to  the 
gifts  of  knowledge  which  the  tempter 
could  convey,  these  were  limited  to 
such  feats  of  hocus-pocus  as  Hermann 
Boaz  or  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
could  rival.  To  bring  wine  out  of  a 
wooden  table — to  change  a  truss  of 
straw  into  a  steed — or  to  produce  the 
phantasm  of  a  deer-hunt  in  a  ban- 
queting hall — were  the  masterpieces  of 
demoniacal  lore :  and,  paltry  as  they 
were,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  any 
gentleman  was  willing  to  subscribe 
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«  scroll  with  his  blood,  such  acqoire- 
ments  were  a  more  likely  bribe  than 
the  privilege  of  conyeraing  with  an 
imp  as  stupid  as  any  lecturer  on  mo- 
dem Grerman  rationalism.  Therefore, 
in  selecting  the  Middle  Ages  for  their 
time,  our  poetasters  have  greatly 
eired.  Lucifer,  as  they  portray  him, 
Blight  possibly  have  cut  a  figure 
in  a  mechanics'  institute — ^he  is  sadly 
out  of  place  in  the  part  and  period 
which  they  have  assigned  him.  In 
our  deliberate  opinion,  they  had  better 
have  let  the  Devil  alone. 

We  repeat  it— they  had  better  let 
Lucifer  alone.  It  is  dangerous  med- 
dling with  edge-tools.  Temptations 
enough  beset  even  the  best  of  us, 
without  the  realisation  of  the  actual 
corporeality  of  the  tempter.  Most 
hideously  alarmed,  we  doubt  not, 
would  Mr  Bailey  be,  if  his  poetical 
imaginations  became  practical  reali- 
ties, and  Lucifer  were  to  enter  his 
study  some  time  about  midnight, 
when  every  other  light  in  the  house 
was  extinguished,  in  the  garb  of  a 
travelling  $chokuticus!  If  not  more 
loftily  elevated  than  the  second  story, 
he  would  bolt  through  the  window 
like  an  arrow.  We  mean  no  reflec- 
tion upon  his  personal  valour ;  under 
such  circumstances  we  should  do  the 
same,  and  consider  it  to  be  our  bonn- 
den  duty,  even  though  a  whole  legion 
of  cats  were  serenading  beneath. 
But  we  have  this  safeguard  against 
•noh  visits,  that  we  never  represented 
ourselves  as  intimate  with  the  opinions 
of  Abaddon.  Mr  Bailey,  on  the  con- 
traiT,  knows  all  about  him — nay,  has 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  ultimate 
felicitous  destination.  He  is  several 
universes  beyond  Milton.  He  fore- 
sees restoration  to  the  whole  powers 
of  evil ;  and  having  thus,  in  his  philo- 
aophy,  kindly  reinstated  the  fallen 
angels,  of  course  those  who  have  fal- 
len by  their  agency  become  at  once 
immaculate.  But  the  subject  is  too 
mve  to  be  pursued  in  a  light  strain. 
Great  allowance  is  always  to  be  made 
for  poetic  license;  but  there  is  a 
bound  to  everything ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  record  our  deliberate 
opinion,  that  nowhere,  in  literature, 
can  we  find  passages  more  hideously 
and  revoltingly  presumptuous  than 
oecnr  in  the  concludmg  pages  of  the 
F«i<iii  of  Mr  Bailey. 
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We  have  not  now  to  deal  with 
Mr  Bailey.  The  author  before  us, 
Professor  Longfellow,  is  infinitely  his 
superior  in  poetical  accomplishment, 
in  genius,  in  learning,  and  in  delicacy 
of  sentiment.  It  was,  we  think, 
very  well  remarked  by  a  former 
critic  in  this  Magazine,  that  ^*-  he 
has  studied  foreign  literature  with 
somewhat  too  much  profit.'*  We 
adopt  that  observation  as  rather 
addressed  to  the  form  or  shape  of 
his  compositions,  than  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  thoughts,  or  to  their 
expression.  For,  in  perfect  candour, 
we  must  own  that,  in  our  opinion, 
Longfellow  at  this  moment  stand?, 
beyond  comparison,  at  the  head  of 
the  poets  of  America,  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  equal  competitor 
for  the  palm  with  any  one  of  the 
younger  poets  of  Great  Britain.  We 
cannot  pass  a  higher  eulogy;  and 
it  is  not  the  less  impartial,  because 
in  this  his  latest  poem,  The  Golden  , 
Legend^  he  has  laid  himself  open 
to  censnre,  flot  only  on  the  ground 
of  palpable  imitation  of  design,  from 
the  model  of  Groethe,  but  in  other 
respects  more  nearly  and  more  seri- 
ously affecting  his  ultimate  reputation 
as  a  creative  poet. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing our  opinion  that  there  is  nearly  as 
much  fine  poetry  in  Mr  Longfellow's 
Cfolden  Legend  as  in  the  celebrated 
drama  of  Goethe.  In  the  latter 
Uiere  are,  unquestionably,  isolated 
scenes  of  singular  power  and  magni- 
ficence. The  opening  song  of  the 
angels  is,  in  point  of  diction,  a 
grand  effort  of  genius;  and  the 
wonderful  conception  of  the  "  Wal- 
pnrgis-Nacht  on  the  Brocken,"  with 
aU  its  weird  and  fantastic  accessories, 
has  been,  and  will  be,  cited  by  the 
admirers  of  the  German  poet  as  a 
proof  of  the  vastness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  of  his  consummate  dex- 
terity as  an  artist.  To  these,  as  ' 
specimens  of  first-class  poetry,  we 
may  add  the  lyrical  passages  which  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Gretchen;  bat, 
granting  all  this,  much  matter  still 
remains  of  iiiferior  merit.  The  scenes 
in'  the  witch's  apartment,  and  in 
Auerbach's  cellar — the  conversations 
of  Wagner,  and  even  some  of  the 
more  recondite  dialogue  between 
Fanst    and     Mephistopheles  —  are 
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clearly  oni^orthy  of  Goetbe.  Not- 
withstanding an  occasional  afiected 
mysticism,  as  if  they  conveyed,  or 
were  intended  to  convey,  some  occnlt 
or  allegorical  significance  to  the  reader, 
these  latter  passages  are,  take  them 
all  in  all,  both  dnll  and  monotonous. 
In  a  drama  like  the  Fctust,  we  do 
not  insist  npon  continnoos  action ; 
bat  where  action  is  excluded,  we 
expect  at  least  to  find  the  absence 
of  that  grand  source  of  interest 
compensated  by  a  more  than  com- 
mon display  of  poetical  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  .later  Greek  drama, 
the  choms, .  by  the  splendour  of 
its  lyrical  outbursts,  causes  us  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
materially  aid  the  action  of  the 
piece ;  but,  in  order  to  achieve  this, 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the 
genius  of  Euripides  was  strained  to 
its  utmost  point?  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  our  view,  Goethe  is  too 
metaphysical— at  other  times  he  con- 
descends to  a  style  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  poet.  Humour  was  by 
no  means  his  forte.  Whenever  he 
intended  to  be  humorous  he  failed; 
and  a  failure  in  that  respect,  as  we 
all  know,  is  peculiarly  distressing. 
Out  of  the  orgies  of  the  drunken 
Leipzigers,  and  the  hocus-pocus 
which  is  practised  upon  them,  we 
can  extract  no  food  for  merriment — 
the  German  Canidia,  with  her  filthy 
attendants,  is  simply  sickening— and 
Wagner  is  no  better  than  an  ass. 
Again,  if  wo  look  to  the  relation 
which  the  ixpiccijiiltiJ  cluiiuctcia  bear 
to  the  world  without,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  Goethe  haa  failed  in 
giving  extrinsic  interest  to  bis 
drama.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to 
indicate  time,  which,  as  much  as 
locality,  is  an  implied  requisite  iu 
a  poem,  especially  if  it  be  cast  in 
the  dramatic  form.  The  reason  of 
|his  is  obvions  "  '  ime  and 
ocality  be  di^  i,   there 
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poem  Itself,  we  find  distinct  and 
unmtstakeable  materials  for  ascertain- 
ing the  period  to  which  it  properly 
refers.  Whatever  may  be  the  genius 
of  the  author,  and  however  beautiful 
may  be  the  form  and  disposition 
of  his  abstract  conceptions,  we  still 
maintain  that  he  sacrifices  much, 
if  he  dispenses  with  or  rejects  those 
peculiar  associations  which  enable 
the  reader  at  once  to  recognise  the 
tale  as  belonging  to  some  known 
period  of  the  world's  history.  Now, 
in  the  Fans/,  there  is  very  little  to 
mark  the  period.  We  may  not  feel 
the  want,  accepting  the  poem  as 
we  have  it,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
beauty :  nevertheless  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  the  effect  might  have  been 
materially  heightened,  had  Goethe 
introduced  some  accessories  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  in  which  Johann 
Faust  of  Wittenberg  really  lived ; 
and  that  thus  a  greater  degree  of 
energv,  as  well  as  of  verisimilitude, 
would  have  been  imparted  to  his 
poem. 

Many,  we  are  well  aware,  will 
dissent  from  the  opinions  we  have 
just  expressed.  The  thorough  dis- 
ciple of  Groethe  has  such  an  unbounded 
and  obstinate  admiration  of  his 
master,  that  he  can  discern  beauties 
In  passages  which,  to  the  sense  of 
the  ordinaiy  reader,  appear  essen- 
tially commonplace;  and  he  never 
will  admit  that  any  one  of  his  works 
could  have  been  im^ved  by  the 
adoption  of  a  different  plan.  We 
honour  such  enthusiasm,  though  we 
cannot  share  in  it  now.  A  good 
many  years  have  gone  by  since  we, 
in  the  first  fervour  of  our  Teutonic 
zeal,  actually  accomplished  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Fauziy  a 
treasure  which  we  would  very  wil- 
lingly have  submitted  to  the  public 
gaze,  had  we  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  publisher  of  more 
than  common  daring.  At  that  time 
we  should  have  done  eager  battle 
with  any  man  who  ventured  to 
impugn  the  meiit  of  any  portion  of 
the  drama.  But,  since  then,  our 
opinions  on  matters  of  taste  have 
undergone  considerable  modification ; 
and,  whilst  expressing,  as  we  hope 
we  have  distinctly  done,  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  genius  displayed 
in  many  parts  of  the  work,  we  cannot 
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regard  it,  on  the  whole,  either  as  a 
perfect  poem,  of  as  one  which,  from 
its  form,  should  recommend  itself  to 
later  poets  as  a  model. 

Mr  Longfellow  will^  in  all  probabi- 
lity, not  receive  that  credit  which  is 
really  his  due,  for  the  many  exqnisite 
passages  contained  in  his  Golden 
Legend^  simply  on  account  of  its 
manifest  resemblance  to  the  Faust 
Men  in  general  look  npon  the  inven- 
tive facdty  as  the  highest  gift  of  ge- 
nius, and  are  apt  to  undervalue,  with- 
out proper  consideration,  everything 
which  appears  to  be  not  original,  but 
imitative.  This  is  hardly  fair.  The 
inventive  faculty  is  not  always,  indeed 
it  is  very  rarely,  combined  with  ade- 
quate powers  of  description.  The  best 
inventors  have  not  always  taken  the 
trouble  to  invent  for  themselves. 
Shakspeare  stole  his  plots  —  so  did 
Scott ;  and  perhaps  no  more  imitative 
poet  than  Yirgil  ever  existed.  Even 
in  the  instance  before  us,  Goethe  dtn 
hardly  "be  said  to  have  a  right  to  the 
priority  of  invention,  since  Marlowe 
preceded  him  in  England,  and  Fried- 
rich  MUller  in  Germany.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr  Longfel- 
low does  not  possess  the  art  of  dis- 
guising his  stolen  goods.  It  is  one 
thing  to  take  a  story,  and  to  dress 
it  up  anew,  and  another  to  adopt 
a  story  or  a  plot,  which,  throughout, 
shall  perpetually  put  yon  in  mind  of 
some  notorious  antecedent.  Could 
we  endure  a  second  Hamlet,  even 
though,  in  respect  of  genius,  it  were 
not  inferior  to  the  first?  We  do  not 
think  so.  The  fault  lies,  not  in  the 
conveyance  of  ideas,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  proper  disguise.  No 
man  can  read  six  pages  of  77ie  Gold^ 
en  Legend;  without  being  reminded 
of  the  Faust,  and  that  so  strongly 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  challenge  of 
comparison.  So  long  as  the  popula- 
rity of  the  elder  poem  continues,  the 
later  one  must  suffer  in  consequence. 
Whether  Mr  Longfellow  could  have 
avoided  this,  is  quite  another  ques- 
"  tion.  We  confess  that  we  entertain 
very  great  doubts  as  to  that  pomt. 

.  In  respect  of  melody,  feeling,  pathos, 
and  that  exquisite  simplicity  of  ex- 

'  pression  which  is  the  criterion  of  a 
genuine  poet,  Mr  Lon^^ellow  need  not 
Shun  comparison  with  any  living 
writer.    lie  is  not  only  by  nature  a 
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poet,  but  he  has  cnltirated  his  poeti- 
cal powers  to  the  utmost.  No  B^an, 
we  really  believe,  has  bestowed  more 
pains  upon  poetry  than  he  has.  He 
has  studied  rhythm  most  thoroughly ; 
he  has  subjected  the  most  beautiful 
strains  of  the  masters  of  verbal  melo- 
dy, in  many  languages,  to  a  minute 
and  careful  analysis ;  he  has  arrived 
at  his  poetical  theories  by  dint  of  long 
and  thoughtful  investigation ;  and 
yet,  exqubite  as  the  product  is  which 
he  has  now  given  ns,  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  it  which  we  cannot  style  as 
truly  original.  In  the  honey  which 
he  presents  to  us — and  a  delicious 
compound  it  is — we  can  always  detect 
the  flavour  of  the  parent  flowers.  He 
possesses,  more  than  any  other  writer, 
the  faculty  of  assuming,  for  the  time, 
or  for  the  occasion,  the  manner  of  the 
poet  most  qualified  by  nature  to  illus- 
trate his  immediate  theme.  He  not 
only  assumes  his  manner,  but  he  ac- 
tually adopts  his  harmonies.  Those 
who  do  not  understand  the  subject  of 
poetic  harmonies  will  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  realise  our  meaning,  if  they 
will  imagine  what  effect  would  be  ex- 
cited on  their  minds  by  hearing  the 
air  of  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest" 
reproduced  with  the  accompaniment 
of  new  words.  Just  so  is  it  with  Mr 
Longfellow.  He  is  a  great  master  of 
harmonies,  but  he  borrows  them  too 
indiscreetly.  He  gives  us  a  veiy 
splendid  concert ;  but  then  the  music 
is  not  dways,  nor  indeed  in  the 
majority  of  Instances,  his  own. 

Do  we  complain  of  this?  By  no 
manner  of  means.  We  are  thankful 
that  the  present  age  is  graced  by  such 
a  poet  as  Mr  Longfellow,  whose  ex- 
traordinary accomplishment,  and  re- 
search, and  devotion  to  his  high 
calling,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  His 
productions  must  always  command 
our  deep  attention,  for  in  them  we  are 
certain  to  meet  with  great  beauty  of 
thought,  and  very  elegant  diction. 
He  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
translators;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiarity  which  we  have  noticed, 
many  of  his  original  poems  sound 
exactly  like  translations.  At  one 
time  we  hear  the  music  of  Uhland, 
at  another  of  Grillparzer,  at  another 
of  Goethe,  and  at  another  of  Calderon. 
He  has  even  thrown  some  of  his 
poetry  into  the  mould  of  Massinger 
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and  Decker ;  aad,  if  we  mistake  not 
mach,  Paul  Gerhard  is  one  of  his 
especial  favonrites.  To  the  wideness 
of  this  harmonic  range  we  should  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  many  of  his  short- 
comings. It  is  not  an  nnqoaUfied 
advantage  to  a  poet  to  be  able  to  as- 
sume at  will  the  manner  of  another, 
and  even,  as  Mr  Longfellow  frequentlj 
does,  to  transcend  him.  Every  poet 
should  have  his  own  style,  by  which 
he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  He 
should  have  his  own  harmonies,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  another's. 
When  such  is  not  the  case,  the  poet 
is  apt  to  go  on  experimenting  too  far. 
He  is  tempted,  in  versification,  to 
adopt  new  theories,  which,  upon 
examination,  will  not  bear  to  be  tried 
by  any  lesthetical  test.  Sonthey  was 
one  instance  of  this,  and  Mr  Longfel- 
low is  another.  Sonthey  had  a  new 
theory  for  every  poem;  Mr  Longfel- 
low, within  the  compass  of  the  same 
poem,  presents  us  with  various  theo- 
ries. This  surely  is  a  blemish,  be- 
cause it  necessarily  detracts  from 
unity  of  tone  and  effect  We  are  no 
advocates  for  dose  poetical  precision, 
or  the  maintenance  of  those  notes 
which,  a  century  ago,  were  deemed 
almost  imperative ;  but  we  think  that 
poetic  license  may  sometimes  be  car- 
ried too  far.  In  various  passages  of 
The  CMdtn  Legend,  Mr  Longfel- 
low, acting  no  doubt  upon  some  prin- 
dple^but  one  which  is  wholly  unintel- 
ligible to  us,  discards  not  only  metre, 
but  also  rhyme  and  rhythm — an  ex- 
periment which  has  rarely  been  tried 
since  Kari  Wilhelm  Justi  presented 
the  German  public  with  the  Song  of 
Solomon  in  the  novel  form  of  an  opera. 
The  following  dialogue  may  be  sweetly 
and  naturally  expressed,  but  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  be  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  poetry,  or  to  that  of  prose  :— 

■L8IS. 

"  Hert  are  flowen  for  jou. 
But  thcgr  ftre  not  all  for  jon. 
Some  of  tbera  are  for  the  Viigiii, 
Aad  for  Saint  Ceeilia. 

PRINCV  HKNBV. 

Ai  ihoa  standett  there 
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ThemsriTee  will  fiftde. 

But  not  their  memory; 

And  memory  haa  the  poww 

To  recreate  them  from  the  dnat. 

They  remind  me,  too. 

Of  martyred  Dorothea, 

Who,  from  eelestial  gardens.  Mat 

Flowers  as  her  witnesses 

To  him  who  seoffed  and  doohted. 


Do  yon  know  the  story 

Of  Christ  and  the  Saltan's  daughter  ? 

That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  tnem  alL 

PRINCB  HBNRT. 

Then  ten  it  to  me; 

Bat  first  come  hither. 

Lay  the  flowers  down  heside  me^ 

And  pat  thy  hands  in  mine. 

Now,  tell  me  the  story.** 

This,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  has 
certainly  no  pretensions  to  the  name 
of  verse. 

Occasionally,  whilst  retaining  rhyme 
and  the  semblance  of  metre,  Mr  Long- 
fellow is  betrayed  into  great  extrava- 
gance. What  plea  of  justification  can 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  construction 
of  the  following  lines,  which  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer? — 

**  My  heing  here  is  accidental; 
The  storm,  that  against  yon  casement  drivei. 
In  the  little  villafe  below  waylaid  me. 
And  there  I  heard,  with  a  secret  delight. 
Of  yoor  maladies  ph^cal  and  mental. 
Which  neither  astonished  nor  dismay^  me. 
And  I  hastened  hither,  thongh  late  in  the 


But  these  wUl  AmU. 


To  proffer  my  aid !  ** 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  say, 
with  old  Mr  Osbaldistone,  that  the 
bellman  makes  better  verses:  cer- 
tainly he  could  hardly  construct  more 
dislocated  specimens  of  vcmfication 
than  these. 

Sometimes,  evot  when  revelling  in 
the  luxuriance  of  verse,  Mr  Lon^el-  1 
low  commits  strange  improprieties. 
To  the  structure  and  music  of  the 
lines  which  we  shall  now  transcribe, 
no  abstract  objection  need  be  stated, 
though  such  objection  could  be  found ; 
but  they  are  terribly  out  of  place  in 
a  poem  of  this  kind,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  general  structure.  An  eclogue 
after  the  manner  of  Ykgil  or  Theocri- 
tus would  hardly  appear  more,  incon- 
gruous if  introduced  in  the  middle  of 
a  Shakspearean  drama- 
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BL6IS. 

*<  Onward  and  onward  the  hiriiway  rans  to  the  distant  city,  impatiently  hearing 
Tidingi  of  homan  joy  and  disaster,  of  love  and  of  hate,  of  doing  and  daring! 


PRINCE  HBNRT. 


This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  solian  harp  of  many  a  joyous  strain, 
Bat  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls  in 


Faith  alone  can  interpret  life,  and  the  heart  that  aches  and  bleeds  with  the  stigma 
Of  paiu,  alone  bears  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  can  comprehend  its  dark  enigma. 

PRINCB  HENRY. 

Man  it  selfish,  and  seeketh  pleasure  with  little  care  of  what  may  betide; 

Blse  why  am  I  trarelling  here  beside  thee,  a  demon  that  rides  by  an  angel"!  side  ?  ** 


We  were  wrong  in  limiting  our  re- 
mark to  the  incongmity.  To  such 
Terse  as  this,  if  verse  it  can  be  termed, 
there  are  serious  objections.  We 
presame  it  is  constmcted  on  some 
rhythmical  principle;  but  what  that 
principle  may  be,  we  defy  any  living 
artist  to  discover. 

From  reading  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, any  one  might  naturally  con- 
clude that  Mr  Longfellow  has  no  ear. 
So  far  from  this  bdng  the  case,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
skilfni  versifiers  of  his  time,  and 
therefore  we  regret  the  more  that  he 
will  not  confine  him  to  the  safe, 
familiar,  and  yet  ample  range  of  re- 
cognised Saxon  metres.  We  could 
almost  find  it  in  our  heart  to  wish 
that  Evangeline  had  proved  a  decided 
failure,  if  by  that  means  bis  return 
could  have  been  secured  to  simpler 
habits  of  composition.  Surely  he 
must  see,  on  reflection,  that  there  are 
natural  limits  to  the  power  and  capa- 
city of  each  language,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  absurd  to  strain  our  own  in 
order  to  compass  metres  and  melodies 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  another. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Grer- 
man  language,  from  its  construction 
snd  sound,  can  be  adapted  to  many  of 
the  most  intricate  of  the  Grecian 
metres.  But  the  English  language  is 
not  so  easily  welded,  and  beyond  a 
certain  point  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to 
proceed.  Mr  Longfellow  thoroughly 
understands  the  value  of  pure  and 
simple  diction — why  will  he  not  apply 
the  same  rules  to  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  bis  verse?  As  sincere  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius,  we  would  entreat 
his  attention  to  this ;  for  he  may  rely 
Hpon  it  that,  if  he  continues  to  give 
way  to  this  besetting  sin  of  experi- 
ment, be  is  imperilling  that  high  posi- 


tion which  his  poetical  powers  may 
well  entitle  him  to  attain. 

After  this  lecture  to  the  author,  we 
are  bound,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers,  to  look  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  poem  in  question.  We  have 
already  said  that,  in  general  form  and 
design.  It  has  too  near  a  resemblance 
to  the  Fausi.  We  might  even  extend 
this  observation  to  details;  for  there 
are  several  scenes  evidently  suggested 
by  passages  in  the  German  drama. 
Those  who  remember  Goethe^s  prayer 
of  Margaret  addressed  to  the  Virgin, 
will  at  once  understand  the  suggestion 
that  led  to  the  insertion  of  Elsie^s 
prayer  in  The  Golden  Legend,  We 
insert  it  here  on  account  of  its  intrin- 
sic beauty ;  and,  being  beautiful,  no 
comparison  with,  any  other  poet  is 
required. 

N^d.—EiMi»  praymg, 
'*  My  Redeemer  and  my  Lord, 
I  beseech  thee,  I  entreat  thee^ 
Guide  me  in  each  act  and  word. 
That  hereafter  I  may  meet  thee,,  ^ 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning, 
With  my  lamp  well  trimmed  and  burning  ! 

Interceding, 

With  those  bleeding 

Wounds  upon  thy  hands  and  side, 

For  all  who  have  lived  and  erred 

Thou  hast  suffered,  thou  hast  died. 

Scourged,  and  mocked,  and  crucified. 

And  in  the  grave  hast  thou  been  buried ! 

If  my  feeble  prarer  can  readi  Uiee, 

O  my  Saviour,  I  beseech  thee. 

Even  as  thou  hast  died  for  me. 

More  sincerely 

Let  me  follow  where  thou  leadest, 

Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedest, 

Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 

Life  to  one  who  aslu  to  live. 

And  more  nearly. 

Dying  thus,  resouhle  thee !  ** 

Sweet,  virginal  thoughts— not  sucb 
as  poor   Margaret,  in    the   intense 
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angnish  of  her  soul,  poured  forth  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa! 
Still,  by  close  adherence  to  form,  eyen 
though  the  sitnations  are  changed, 
Longfellow  provokes  comparison— in 
this  instance  not  wisely,  for  Marga- 
ret's prayer  might  wring  tears  from  a 
heart  of  stone. 

If,  however,  we  go  on  in  this  way, 
looking  alternately  towards  Croethe 
and  Longfellow,  we  shall  never  reach 
the  poem.  Therefore  we  return  the 
Faust  to  its  proper  place  on  oar  book- 
shelves, solemnly  vowing  not  to  allude 
to  it  again  in  the  coarse  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  or  to  repeat  the  name  of 
Goethe,  under  the  penalty  of  review- 
ing— which,  according  to  our  scrupu- 
lous notions,  implies  reading — even 
at  this  late  period  of  time.  Lord  John 
Kusseirs  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos. 

The  story  of  The  Golden  Legend  is 
not  very  intelligible,  and  has  received 
by  far  too  little  consideration  from 
the  author.  Whether  it  be  taken 
or  not  from  the  venerable  tome 
printed  by  our  typographical  Father 
1Z!axton,  we  cannot  say ;  because  we 
are  unable,  from  its  scarcity,  to  lay 
our  hands  upon  the  old  book  bearing 
that  name.  As  Mr  Longfellow  gives 
It  to  us,  it  would  appear  that  a  cer- 
tain Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck,  on 
the  Rhine — not  a  very  young  gentle- 
man, but  one  who  has  attained  nearly 
the  middle  period  of  existence—is 
afllictcd  with  some  disease,  nearly 
corresponding  to  that  doubtful  malady 
X\i-.  -':  ■  v  TT-"^  .  :,.  V  what 
is  the  matter  with  him  ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  none  of  the  doctors,  either 
allopathic  or  homoeopathic,  whom  he 
has  consulted,  can  enlighten  him  on 
subject  He  describes  his  symp- 
'  "is:— 

"  It  bu  no  name, 
rioff,  doll,  perpetual  fiam«, 
B,  biirn«  in  tnj  veins, 
I  vapocm  to  the  bead  ; 
■•  b«eomo  a  dall  Lagoon, 
^od  of  leproij  drinks  and  drains  ; 
jonted  as  one  who  is  dead, 
tuetl,  I  think  thai  I  $kaU  be  s»onr 

mj  melancholious  view,  indeed, 
patient ! 

jider  these  circumstances,  Luci- 

who,  it  seem^,  is  always  ready 

a  job,  drops  in  under  the  disguise 

uaack  physician,  and  proceeds, 

^^nsiderable  skill,  to   take  his 


[Feb. 


diagnosis.  Prince  Henry  tells  him 
that  he  has  consulted  the  doctors  of 
Salerno,  and  that  their  reply  to  the 
statement  of  his  case  is  as  follows : — 

**  Not  to  be  cured,  yet  not  incurable ! 

The  only  remedj  that  remains 

Is  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  maiden^s  reins. 

Who  of  ber  own  free  will  shall  die. 

And  giTe  ber  life  as  the  price  of  yonrs.^ 

Lucifer,  with  much  show  of  pro- 
priety, laughs  at  the  prescription; 
and,  in  place  of  it,  recommends  his 
own,  which  we  take  to  be  not  at  all 
unsuited  to  the  peculiar  feelings  and 
imnatural  despondency  of  the  patient. 
So  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  Mr 
Longfellow,  he  simply  advises  a 
caulker — not  by  any  means  a  bad 
thing  in  muggy  weather,  if  used  in 
moderation,  or  likely  to  produce  any 
very  diabolical  consequences.  Thus 
speaks  Lucifer,  displaying  at  the  same 
time  his  bottle : — 

**Tbis  art  the  Arabian  Gebir  taogfat. 
And  in  alembics,  finely  wroogbt. 
Distilling  herbs  and  flowers,  discovered 
The  secret  that  so  long  bad  hovered 
Upon  the  mist[  verge  of  Tnith, 
The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth, 
Galled  Alcohol,  in  the  Arab  speech  ! 
Like  him,  this  wondrous  lore  I  teach  !^* 

The  result  is  that  Prince  Henry 
adopts  the  prescription,  imbibes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  stimu- 
lant, which  seems  presently  to  revive 
him — and  then  falls  asleep.  This  is 
plain  enough,  but  surely  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  Devil  to  appear  in 
person,  simply  to  administer  a  dram. 
But  what  follows  ?  That  is  a  grand 
mystery  which  Mr  Longfellow  has 
not  explained  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. There  is  no  insinuation  that 
the  Prince,  in  his  cups,  committed  any 
gross  act  of  extravagance.  He  may, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion  have  applied 
himself  to  the  alcohol  rather  too  fi^ly, 
as  would  appear  from  the  subsequent 
accoimt  of  a  servant. 

*^  In  the  Round  Tower,  nlgbt  after  n^t. 
He  sat,  and  bleared  bis  eyes  with  book^; 
Until  one  mominr  we  found  him  tbcre 
Stretched  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  a  swoon 
He  bad  fallen  from  bis  chair. 
We  hardly  recognised  bis  sweet  looks  !  *^ 

But  surely  this  temporary  aberra- 
tion from  the  paths  of  sobriety  would 
not  justify  the  conduct  of  the  monks, 
who  appear  shortly  afterwards  to 
have  taken  Hohenec^  by  siono,  com- 
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pelled  the  Prince  to  do  penance  in  the 
Church  of  St  Bochns,  and  then  ex- 
commnnicated  him.  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  clergy  in  those  days 
were  so  extremely  ascetic.  There  is 
no  sort  of  allegation  that  they  sus- 
pected the  nature  of  the  cellar  from 
which  the  Devil*s  Elixir  was  drawn, 
or  that  they  were  resolved  to  punish 
the  Prince  for  having  unwittingly 
pledged  Sathanas.  This  story,  how- 
ever, which  appears  entirely  unintelli- 
gible to  us,  seems  to  have  satisfied 
the  curiosity  of  the  minstrel,  Walter 
von  der  Yogelweide,  whom  Mr  Long- 
fellow has  once  more  pressed  into  his 
semce,  and  who,  as  an  old  fnend  of 
the  Prince,  has  called  at  the  castle  to 
inquire  after  his  welfare.  He  learns 
that  the  Prince  is  now  residing  at  the 
house  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  Oden- 
wald;  whereupon  he  of  the  Bird- 
meadows  determines  to  make  himself 
comfortable  for  the  evenmg. 

**  Bat  yon,  good  Hubert,  go  before, 
Fill  me  a  goblet  of  May-drink, 
As  aromatic  as  the  May 
From  which  it  steals  the  breath  away. 
And  which  he  loved  so  well  of  yore  ; 
It  is  of  him  that  I  would  think. 
You  shall  attend  me,  when  I  call, 
In  the  ancestral  banquet*haU.^* 

Previous  to  retiring,  however,  he 
f  utters  the  following  soliloquy,  which 
we  transcribe  as  a  passage  of  con- 
/  siderable  descriptive  merit. 

/  **  The  day  is  done ;  and  slowly  from  the  scene 
The  stooping  sun  upgathers  his  spent  shafts. 
And  puts  them  back  into  his  golden  quiver ! 
Below  me  in  the  valley,  deep  and  green 
As  goblets  are,  from  wnich  in  thirsty  drauehts 
We  drink  its  wine,  the  swift  and  mantling 

river 
Flows  on  triumphant  through  those  lovely 

re^ons. 
Etched  with  the  shadows   of  its  sombre 

margent. 
And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  sold  and  argent ! 
Yes,  there  it  flows  for  ever,  broad  and  still, 
As  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman  legions 
First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder  hill. 
How  beautiful  it  is !     Fresh  fields  of  wheat, 
Vineyard,  and  town,  and  tower  with  fluttering 

The  consecrated  chapel  on  the  crag, 

And  the  white  hamlet  eathered  round  its  base, 

Like  Maij  sitting  at  her  Saviour^s  feet, 

And  lookmff  up  at  his  beloved  face  ! 

O  friend  !  O  best  of  friends  !    Thy  absence 


Than  the  impending  night  darkens  the  land- 
scape o'er ! " 

The  scene  then  changes  to  the  farm 
where    Prince   Henry  is    residing. 


2igr 

Elsie,  the  fanner's  daughter,  scarcely 
more  than  a  child  in  years,  but  a 
woman  in  tenderness  and  devotion, 
is  as  beautiful  a  conception  as  ever 
was  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
She  resolves,  in  conformity  with  the 
mysterious  remedy  suggested  by  the 
doctors  of  Salerno,  to  offer  her  life 
for  that  of  her  Prince,  and  communi- 
cates  her  resolution  to  her  parents. 
We  regard  this  scene  as  by  far  the 
most  touching  in  the  drama ;  and,  as 
we  have  quoted  passages  in  which 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  great 
advantage,  we  gladly  request  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  extracts  of 
another  kind.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  transcribe 
the  scene  at  length. 

URSULA, 

'^  What  dost  thou  mean  ?   my  child !    mr 
child! 

BLSIS. 
That  for  our  dear  Prince  Henry *s  sake, 
I  will  myself  the  offering  make. 
And  give  my  life  to  purduue  his. 

URSULA. 

Am  I  still  dreaming  or  awake  ? 
Thou  speakest  carelessly  of  death. 
And  yet  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

XL81B. 

*Tis  the  cessation  of  our  breath. 
Silent  and  motionless  we  lie : 
And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 
I  saw  our  little  Gertrude  die  ; 
She  left  off  breathing,  and  no  more 
I  smoothed  the  pillow  beneath  her  head. 
She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 
Like  violets  faded  were  her  eyes  ; 
Bv  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 
Throuffh  the  open  window  looked  the  skies 
Into  the  chamoer  where  she  lay. 
And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings 
As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  away. 
Ah !  when  I  saw  and  felt  these  thrngs, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  stay  ; 
I  longed  to  die  as  she  had  died; 
And  go  forth  with  her  side  by  side. 
The  saint«  are  dead,  the  martyrs  dead» 
And  Mary,  and  our  Lord  ;  and  I 
Would  follow  in  humility 
The  way  by  them  illumined ! 
*  *  « 

URSULA. 

Alas !  that  I  should  live  to  see 
Thy  death,  beloved,  and  to  stand 
Above  thy  grave  I  Ah,  woe  the  day  I 

SL8IB. 

Thou  wilt  not  see  it.    I  shall  lie 

Beneath  the  flowers  of  another  land  ; 

For  at  Salerno,  far  away 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  sea. 

It  is  appointed  me  to  die  I 

And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  the» 
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Gbmt  died  lor  mo,  and  AaH  aoi  I 
Bo  williof  for  mj  Phneo  to  dio? 
Ton  both  ore  ailent ;  70a  eonnot  ipook. 
This  said  I,  at  oar  Sarioor^  foaft, 
Aftor  eenfoMion  to  tbo  prioat, 
▲ad  ovoQ  ho  made  no  reply. 
Dooe  ho  not  warn  «  all  to  aeok 
Tho  happier,  bettor  land  on  hi^ 
Where  flowors  immortal  ne^er  wither  ; 
And  ooold  ho  forbid  mo  to  go  thither? 

GOTTLIBB. 

In  God's  own  time,  my  heart's  delight  I 
When  ho  shall  caU  thoo,  not  before  ! 

BLSIB. 

I  heard  him  calL    When  Christ  aseondod 
Trinmphantly,  from  star  to  star. 
He  left  the  gates  of  heoTon  ajar  ; 
I  had  a  rision  in  tbo  night, 
▲nd  saw  him  standing  at  tho « 


Of  his  Father's 

And  beckoning  to  ae  from 

I  cannot  stay  I  ** 

We  need  not  point  out  the  exqui- 
site simplicitjr  of  the  Ungnage  here 
employed^  or  the  beantj  imd  tender- 
ness of  the  thought.  It  is  in  snch 
passages  that  Mr  LongfeUow^s  genlos 
IS  most  emineotlj  apparent ;  becaose 
in  them  all  is  natnre,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  a  modeL  In  his  more 
laboured  scenes  there  is  generally  an 
appearance  of  effort,  besule  the  imi- 
tative propensity,  to  which  we  have 
already  solBciently  alladed. 

The  acceptance  of  Elsie*8  offer,  on 
the  part  of  Prince  Henry  of  Hohe- 
neck,  seems  to  be  the  tnrning-point 
of  the  story  and  the  temptation.  Here 
again  Lncifer  interposes,  in  tiie  cha- 
racter of  a  monk,  who,  from  the  Con- 
fessional, gives  onholy  advice  to  the 
Prince ;  but  this  scene  does  not  strike 
ns  with  peculiar  admiration.  In  brief, 
the  offer  is  accepted.  Prince  Henry 
and  the  peasant*s  daughter  set  out 
together  for  Salerno,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  drama 
is  occupied  with  the  description  of 
their  route,  and  what  befel  them  on 
their  way.  Mr  Longfellow  has  made 
excellent  use  of  this  dicHiunic  method. 
He  has  contrived  to  throw  himself 
entirely  into  the  age  which  he  has 
selected  for  Olustration ;  and  crusad- 
ers, monks,  ptlgrinis,  and  minstrels 


pass  before  ns  in  varied  procession, 
giving  life  and  animation  to  the 
scenery  through  whidi  the. voyagers 
move. 

The  most  remarkable  passages  are 
the  Friar's  Sermon,  and  the  Miracle 
play  represented  in  the  cathedral  of  \ 
Strasbvg.  We  obeerve  that  several 
critics  have  already  fdlen  foul  of  tho 
anthor  on  account  of  thoee  soenea, 
deoonndng  him  In  no  measnred  terms 
for  the  levUy,  and  even  the  proluiity, 
(MT  his  tone.  One  or  two  have  evea 
gone  the  length  of  declaring  that  ba{ 
&  more  impious  than  Lord  Byron; 
and  that  CUi  is,  in  the  hands  of  tho  . 
youthfol  reader,  a  less  dangerous  work 
thantheGoto^Iiywic/.  Thisissheer  , 
BOBsense.  Mx  Longfellow,  as  tba  ' 
general  tenor  of  his  writings  disdooea, 
is  eminently  a  Christian  poet,  and  tho 
last  charge  which  can  be  brought 
against  hhnisthatof  scepddBm  and 
infidelity.  His  aim,  in  this  part  of  tho 
Golden  Legend^  is  to  reproduce  a  tmo 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  manners,  the 
customs,  and  even  the  superstition  of  , 
the  age ;  and  this  he  has  been  enabled 
to  do,  through  his  intimate  familiarity 
with  writings  which  are  very  little 
studied  at  the  present  day.  He  is  ' 
deeply  versed,  not  only  in  the  monkish 
leg^ds  and  traditions,  but  in  that 
kind  of  theological  literature  which, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  even 
much  later,  was  mixed  up  with  the 
pure  evangelical  doctrine,  and  re- 
tailed to  the  people  as  truth,  by  the 
ministers  of  a  corrupted  Church. 
That  the  sermon  delivered  by  Friar 
Cuthbert,  in  the  square  of  Strasburg, 
must  sound  irreverent  to  modem  ears, 
is  a  proposition  which  no  one  can 
deny.  It  is  irreverent,  but  not  a 
whit  more  so  than  were  all  the  ser- 
mons of  the  period.  It  is  intended 
to  mark,  and  does  mark  more  accu- 
rately than  anything  we  ever  read, 
the  license  of  language  which  was 
employed  by  the  emissaries  of  tho 
Church  of  Rome— the  haughty  daims 
and  systematic  usurpations  of  that 
Church— and  the  mixture  of  tinth 
and  fable  which  then  constituted  the 
staple  of  her  doctrine.  Friar  Cuth- 
bert u  not  preaching  from  the  £van- 
griists :  he  is  preaching  half  from  his 
own  invention,  and  half  from  the 
sporious  Gospel  of  Kicodemus.  His 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  thaK 
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a  satm  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  a  most  effective 
one  it  is.  Into  what,  then,  do  the 
objections  of  onr  scrapoloiis  brethren 
resolve  themselves  ?  Is  it  wrong  to 
depict,  is  prose  or  verse — for  the  les* 
son  may  be  conveyed  in  either — the 
ignorance  of  the  people  of  Europe  in 
past  ages,  and  the  exceeding  pre- 
sumption  and  monstroos  latitude  of 
their  teachers?  If  so,  it  wonki  be 
better  for  as  at  once  to  get  rid  of  his- 
tory. A  work  of  fiction,  which  does 
nothing  more  than  reproduce  histo- 
ricid  tmths,  can  never,  in  our  opinion, 
be  condemaed  for  giving  a  £uthfai 
picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time; 
and  that  Mr  Longfellow's  is  a  faithful 
!  picture,  no  oae  who  has  studied  the 
;  manners  and  perosed  the  literature 
1  of  the  middle  ages  will  deny.  It 
is  very  possiUe,  however,  that  our 
Burists  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  oi 
NicodemsBt  and  are  not  aware  that 
such  liberties  were  ever  taken  with 
the  revealed  truths  of  religion.  That 
is  no  fault  of  Mr  Longfeuow's.  But 
if  the  Goidm  Legmd  is  to  be  con- 
demned <m  accoont  of  these  scenes, 
we  very  much  fear  that  Chaucer  mnst 
also  be  voted  unfit  for  reading,  and 
0n  old  friend  and  favourite  Sir  David 
Liadesay  con«gned  to  entire  obHvion. 
What  is  more,  the  ban  must  be  ex- 
tended to  many  of  the  early  reform- 
en,  nay,  martyrs  of  the  Protestant 
CSntfeh.  The  sermons  of  Latimer^ 
fren  their  familiarity  of  allusion  and 
ifiutratton,  and  tli^  frequent  re- 
forence  to  tradition,  would  sound 
■tmgely  in  modem  Calvinistic  eara« 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  for  a  oon- 
aideraUe  period  alter  the  Befonna- 
tiOB,  tiie  most  eminent  divines,  finding 
that  the  people  were  greatly  attached 
to  the  legendary  tales  and  fictions 
which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Romish  Chnr^  were 
compelled  in  some  measure  to  eon- 
teue  the  pracUoe,  and  to  look  for 
illustrations  beyond  the  compass  of 
dM  sacred  writings,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  their  discourses.  This  of  course 
was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  but 
•till  it  was  employed,  in  order  that 
the  change  might  appear  less  sudden 
aad  violent  But  on  that  account,  are 
the  writings  of  Latimer  and  many 
more  of  the  early  reformos  to  be 
c^fidemaed?    We  shonld  be  sorry  to 


think  so.  What  sort  of  picture  of 
the  age  would  have  been  presented  to 
us,  had  Mr  Longfellow  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Friar  Cuthbert  the  language 
of  an  adherent  of  Geneva?  l&  the 
sermon  towards  the  conclusion  of 
Queenhoe  HaU,  written  by  1^ 
Walter  Scott,  to  be  pronounced  blas- 
phemous, because  it  is  conceived  in 
the  manner  of  the  times?  If  not, 
Mr  Longfellow  also  must  be  relieved 
from  this  preposterous  censure,  which 
one  or  two  critics,  wishing  to  be 
tiiought  more  reverent — ^being,  in  fact, 
BKMre  ignorant— than  their neighboars, 
have  attempted  to  fasten  upon  him.      \ 

As  to  the  Miracle  play,  we  look  | 
upon  it  as  a  most  sucoessfol  reproduc-  ! 
tion,  or  rather  image,  of  those  strange 
religious  shows  which  were  long  re- 
presented in  the  Romish  churches  all 
over  Europe,  and  which,  though 
somewhat  altered  in  their  form,  are 
not  yet  abolished  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent.  Mr  LongfeUow,  whilst 
preserving  so  mnoh  «f  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Mysteries  as  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  their  grotesqueaess,  has 
lent  to  this  composition  a  ciiarm  which 
none  of  the  old  plays  possess.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  what  a 
Miracle  play  really  was,  will  find  a 
fair  spedmen  in  the  first  volume  of 
Hawkins*  Emglisk  Drama.  The  ge- 
neral reader  may,  however,  content 
himself  vrith  Mr  Longfellow's  produc- 
tion, which  is,  in  many  points  of  view, 
remarkable.  The  scenes  rqMresented 
are  principally  taken  from  the  Apo-  '/ 
cryphal  Gosp^,  attributed  to  St 
Thomas,  of  the  Infancy  of  onr  Sa- 
viour— which  gospels  were  long  read 
in  some  of  the  Nestorian  churches. 
Here,  again,  Mr  Longfellow  has  been 
charged  with  im[»ety,  as  if,  by  his 
own  invention,  he  were  supplementing 
Smpture.  He  has  done  nothing  ^ 
the  kind.  He  has  simply  reproduced^ 
in  a  peculiar  form,  a  legend  or  tradi- 
tion well  known  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  if  this  license  is  to  be  prohibltedi 
what  imaginative  or  poetical  author 
who  has  treated  of  sacred  subjects  can 
escape?  Milton  has  sinned  in  this 
respect  far  more  deeply  than  Long- 
fellow. But  we  really  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject 
further. 

We  must  not,  any  more  than  the 
travellers,  loiter  on  the  road,  there- 
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fore  we  ptas  orer  tbe  scenes  aft  the 
Convent  of  Hinchan^  as  also  that  in 
the  neigfabonring  nnnnery.  We  con- 
fess tiiat  the  caroosal  of  the  monks,  in 
which  Lndfer  bears  a  share,  ffor  the 
fiend  continues  to  travel  in  disgnise 
along  with  his  expected  victim,)  does 
not  strike  ns  as  being  happily  con- 
ceived. It  is  coarse,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  vulgar ;  though  it  may 
be,  doubtless,  that  such  things  were 
often  said  and  enacted  within  convent 
walls.  But  the  poet  is  bound  to  use 
a  certain  degree  of  discretion  in  his 
choice  of  materials,  and  in  his  manner 
of  seUmg  them  forth.  We  think 
some  of  the  ribaldry  in  this  scene 
might  have  been  spared  with  advan- 
tage, without  in  the  least  injuring 
that  contrast  between  outward  pro- 
fession and  real  puri^  which  the 
author  evidently  intended  to  draw; 
and  we  would  urge  upon  Mr  Long- 
fellow the  propriety  of  revising  m 
future  editions  the  passages  to  which 
we  refer,  as  tending  in  no  way  to 
promote  the  strength,  whilst  they 
undoubtedly  diminish  the  pleasure 
which  we  receive  finom  other  parts  of 
the  drama.  The  scene  in  tbe  nun- 
nery, in  which  the  Abbess  Irmengarde 
relates  to  Elsie  tbe  tale  of  her  youth- 
ful attachment,  and  tbe  preference 
which  she  gave  to  Walter  of  the 
Vogelweide  over  Prince  Henry  of 
Hobeneck,  when  both  of  them  were 
her  suitors,  is  very  sweetly  written, 
and  entirely  in  keeping  with  tbe  times. 
Then  follow  several  scenes  of  much 
beauty,  which  conduct  us  through 
Switzerland  into  Italy.  The  travel- 
lers embark  from  Genoa  in  a  felucca, 
bound  for  Salerno ;  and  thus  speaks 
tbe  captaio  or  padrone  of  the  vessel, 
as  the  wind  is  freshening.  It  is  a 
strange  piece  of  rhyme,  but  worth 
listening  to,  were  it  only  on  account 
of  its  siDgularitj. 


•*! 


nio 

us  a  gale. 
rni^  ail  at  plav 


Ob  tU  to|>s  of  th«  maitB  and  the  tips  of  the 

And  Iknew  we  ilKmld  have  fool  weather 

to-day. 
Cheerly,  my  heaities !  yo  heave  ho! 
Brail  op  iIm  mainsail,  and  lei  her  go 
Ai  the  winds  will  and  Saint  Antonio ! 

Do  you  see  that  LiTomese  felocea. 
That  TeMol  to  the  windward  yonder, 
Ronning  with  her  gunwale  under  ? 
I  was  looking  when  the  wind  oVrtook  her. 
She  had  aU  saU  set,  and  the  onlr  wonder 
Is,  that  at  onee  the  strength  of  the  blast 
Did  not  cany  away  her  mast. 
She  is  a  galley  of  the  Gran  Dnca, 
That,  through  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
Con  Toys  thoee  lazy  hricantines. 
Laden  with  wine  and  oQ  from  Lncea. 
Now  all  is  ready,  hig^  aad  low  ; 
Blow,  blow,  good  Saint  Antonio ! 

Ha  !  that  is  the  Erst  dash  of  the  rain, 
IVith  a  sprinkle  of  spray  above  the  rails. 
Just  enough  to  moisten  our  sails. 
And  make  them  ready  for  the  strain. 
See  how  she  le^w,  as  tbe  blasts  o^rteke  her. 
And  speeds  away  with  a  bone  in  her  mouth  ! 
Now  keep  her  head  towards  the  sooth. 
And  there  is  no  daa^  of  bank  or  breaker. 
With  the  breeze  behind  us,  on  we  co  ; 
Not  too  much,  good  Saint  Antonio !  ^ 

The  Terse  sounds  like  an  echo  of 
the  shrill  piping  of  the  Mediterranean 
wusd. 

Tbe  voyagers  arrive  at  Salerno; 
and  we  are  immediately  introduced 
to  tbe  schools,  sonorous  with  acade- 
mical wran^ng.  Mr  Longfellow  dis- 
plays much  humour  in  this  ptft  of 
his  poem,  having,  we  think,  bit  off 
excellently  the  extreme  acerbic  ex- 
hibited by  tbe  scholastic  disputants 
on  the  most  worthless  of  imaginable 
subjects.  He  has  given  us  a  vivid  , 
picture  of  tbe  war  which  was  so  long 
maintained  between  tbe  sect  of  tbe  f 
Nominalists  and  that  of  the  Realists ; 
and  not  less  of  tbe  fury  which  pos-  ' 
sessed  tbe  souls  of  ancient  hostile  ■ 
grammarians.  ^^  The  heat  and  acri- 
mony of  verbal  critics,"  says  Disraeli 
the  elder,  ''have  exceeded  descrip- 
tion. Their  stigmas  and  anathemas 
have  been  long  known  to  bear  no- 
proportion  against  tbe  ofifences  to 
which  they  have  been  durected. 
*  God  confound  you,'  cried  one  gram- 
marian to  another,  ^  for  your  Uieory 
of  impersonal  verbs!**'  In  the  , 
Golden  Lrijatd  we  have  first  a  travel- 
ling Scholastic  affixing,  as  was  the 
usual  custom,  his  Theses  to  the  gate 
of  the  college,  and  offering  to  main- 
tain his  one  hundred  and  twenty-fivo 
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propositions  against  all  the  world. 
Then  appear  two  Doctors  disputing, 
foliowea  by  their  pupils. 

DOCTOR  8XRAPINO. 

**  I,  with  the  Doctor  Seraphic,  nuuntain 
That  a  word  which  is  only  conceived  in  the 

brain 
Is  a  type  of  eternal  Generation; 
The  spoken  word  is  the  Incarnation. 

DOCTOR  CHBRUBINO. 

Wliat  do  I  care  for  the  Doctor  Seraphic 
With  all  his  wordy  ehaffer  and  traffic  ? 

DOCTOR  8BRAPINO. 

Yoo  make  hut  a  paltry  show  of  resistance; 
VniTersals  hare  no  real  existence ! 

DOCTOR  CHBRUBINO. 

Yonr  words  are  bnt  idle  and  empty  chatter; 
Ideas  are  eternally  joined  to  matter ! 

DOCTOR  8BRAPINO. 

May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  roar  position. 
Yon  wretched,  wrangling,  caller  oflierbs ! 

DOCTOR  CHBRUBINO. 

May  he  send  yoor  sonl  to  eternal  perdition, 

For  your  Treatise  on  the  Irregohff  Verbs !  ^ 

iThe^  nuk  imtJigkHmg,) 

The  sort  of  intellectnal  diet  sup- 
plied to  the  students  of  Salemo  is 
next  explained  by  a  hopeful  votary 
of  Sangrado.  It  seems  very  tempting, 

SECOND  SCHOLAR. 

**  What  are  the  books  now  most  in  vogue  ? 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Quite  an  extensive  catalogue; 

Mostly,  however,  books  of  our  own; 

As  Gnriopontus*  Passiooarius, 

And  the  writings  of  Matthew  Platearius; 

And  a  volume  universally  known 

As  the  Regimen  of  the  Sichool  of  Salem, 

For  Robert  of  Normandy  written  in  terse 

And  very  elegant  Latin  verse. 

Each  of  these  writings  has  its  turn. 

And  when  at  length  we  have  finished  these. 

Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees. 

With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics; 

The  public  thesis  and  disputation, 

Question,  and  answer,  and  explanation 

Of  a  passage  out  of  Hippocrates, 

Or  AxistoUe^s  Analytics. 

There  the  triumphant  Mafister  stands ! 

A  book  is  solemnly  placed  in  his  hands. 

On  which  he  swears  to  follow  the  rule 

And  ancient  forms  of  the  good  old  School; 

To  report  if  any  confectionarius 

Minfles  his  drugs  with  matters  various, 

And  to  visit  his  patients  twice  *-day. 

And  once  in  the  night,  if  they  live  m  town ; 

And  if  they  are  poor,  to  take  no  pay. 

Having  faithfully  promised  these. 

His  head  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  crown; 


A  kiss  on  his  cheek,  a  rinf  on  his  hand, 
The  Magister  Artium  et  Pnysices 
Qoea  forth  from  the  school  like  a  lord  of 


Und. 


of  the 


2n 

And  now,  as  we  have  the  whole  .momiug 

before  us. 
Let  us  go  in,  if  you  make  no  objection. 
And  listen  awhue  to  a  learned  prelection 
On  Marcus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus.** 

Lncifer  now  comes  upon  the  stage 
in  the  garb  of  the  Doctor  who  is  to 
decide  regarding  Elsie^s  fate.  The 
main  plot  of  the  story,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  is  at  once  so  obscure 
and  nnnatnral  that  it  Will  not  stand 
examination.  It  is,  therefore,  rather 
from  coi\jectare  than  assertion  that  we 
presume  the  author  intended  to  re- 
present the  power  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
over  the  Prince,  as  depending  upon  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  innocent 
self-offered  sacrifice.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Prince  and  Elsie  appear; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  former,  the  girl  persists  in  her  . 
resolution.  Let  us  quote  one  more  \ 
passage  in  Mr  Longfellow^s  best  and 
most  pathetic  manner.  I 

BLSn.  \ 

**  O  my  Prince  I  remember 
Yonr  promises.    Let  me  fulfil  mv  errand. 
You  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I  do. 
There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  food  and  evil  deeds.     He  who  writes 

down 
The  good  ones,  after  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day*book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent ;  which  do* 

ing. 
The  record  of  the  action  £sdes  awav, 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 
Now,  if  mv  act  be  good,  as  I  believe  it. 
It  cannot  be  recalled.    It  is  already 
Sealed  up  in  heaven,  as  a  good  deed  accom- 
plished. 
The  rest  is  yours.     Why  wait  you  ?     I  am 
ready. 

(7b  ker  AttrndanU,) 

Weep  not,  my  friends!  rather  rejoice  with 

me. 
I  shall  not  feel  the  pain,  but  shall  be  gone. 
And  you  will  have  another  friend  in  heaven.. 
Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door 
Through  which  I  pass.      I  see  what  lies  be- 
yond it. 

(7*0  PRINCR  Henry.) 

And  you,  O  Prince !  bear  back  mj  benison 
Unto  my  father's  house,  and  all  within  it. 
This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for  them,. 
After  confession,  after  absolution. 
When  my  whole  sonl  was  white,  I  prayed  for 

them. 
God  will  take  care  of  them,  they  need  me- 

not. 
And  in  your  life  let  my  remembrance  linger^ 
As  somethinff  not  to  trouble  or  disturb  it, 
But  to  complete  it,  addmg  life  to  life. 
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And  if  at  times  bMui«  the  evwung  ire 

You  see  my  face  among  the  othw  Cmm, 

Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 

That  haonts  your  home,  but  as  a  guest  that 
loyes  yon. 

Naj,  even  as  one  of  yonr  own  family, 

Withont  whose  presence  there  were  seine- 
thing  wonting. 

I  have  no  more  to  say.    Let  us  go  in. 

PRINCB  UBll&T. 

Friar  Angele  I  I  charge  yon  on  your  Iliis, 
BelieTe  not  what  she  says,  for  she  is  mad. 
And  comes  not  here  to  aie|  bat  to  be  healed. 

BLSIB. 

Alas !  Prince  Henry ! 

LUOIFBR. 

Come  with  me  ;  this  way. 

(ELsnooes  in  with  LtK^iFSR, isAo  iknutt 
pRiNCB  HxNmy  baek  and  data  ike  door,)  ^* 

There  is,  however,  bacppilj  no  ooca- 
fikm  for  the  expenditore  of  our  tesurs. 
Prince  Henry  plncks  up  heart  of 
grace,  bursts  open  the  door,  and 
rescues  El^e  just  as  she  is  on  the 
point  of  submitting  to  the  Luciferian 
lancet.  The  pair  return  in  triumph 
to  the  Ehine — ^the  hearts  of  the  old 
people  are  made  glad  by  the  recoyeiy 
of  their  daughter  —  and  the  drama 
ends,  not  with  horror,  but  with  the 
agreeable  finale  of  a  marriage. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  poem, 
which  does  undeniiUiiy  exhibit  many 
proofs  of  genius,  accomplishments^ 
power  of  expression,  and  learning; 
but  which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot 
accept  as  a  great  work.  It  is  like 
an  ornament  in  which  some  gems  of 
the  purest  lustre  are  set,  side  by 
side  with  fragments  of  coloured  glass, 
and^  even  inferior  substances.  The 
evident  presence  of  the  latter  some- 
times shakes  our  faith  in  the  absolute 
value  of  the  jewels,  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  better  association ;  and  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  the  whole 
work  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  the 
counterfeit  materials  thrown  adde, 
and  the  remainder  entirely  recon- 
structed on  a  new  principle  and  design. 
There  is  ever  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  design  and  the  material. 
Thoughts,  however  rich  in  themselves, 
lose  their  effect  when  ill  displayed ; 
and  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
this  has  ere  now  proved  fatal  to  the 
fame. of  many  a  promising  artist. 
The  language  and  sentiments  of  Elsie, 
however  beautiful  in  themselves — and 
that  they  are  beautiful  we  most  an- 
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hesitatingly  maintain — excite  in  our 
minds  no  Sjrmpathy.  They  are  simply 
portions  of  an  ill-<x>nstnicted  drama, 
almost  aimless  in  purpose,  and  with-  ^ 
out  even  an  intelligible  moral ;  they 
do  not  tend  to  any  point  upon  whi(£ 
our  interest  or  expectations  are  con- 
centrated, and  therefore,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  them,  we  are  forced  to 
regard  them  as  fragmentary.  Mr 
Longfellow  has  not  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  human  intereet  to  his  dramat 
His  story  is  poor,  or  rather  Incom- 
prehensible, and  his  plan  essentially 
vicious ;  and  these  are  faults  which 
no  brilliancy  of  exeoaUoa  can  ever 
serve  to  redeem.  We  are  deeply  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  such  is  the 
case,  for  we  can  assure  the  author 
that  we  have  watched  his  poetical 
career  with  no  common  interest— that 
we  have  long  been  aware  of  the  great 
extent  of  his  powers — and  that  we 
have  waited,  with  mQ<di  anxiety,  is 
the  expectation  of  seeing  those  powers 
exhibited  in  their  full  measure.  We 
fear  that  we  must  wait  a  little  longer 
before  he  shall  do  justice  to  himself. 
It  is  a  sound  rule  in  critidsm  that  every 
work  is  to  be  judged  according  to 
its  profession;  an  epic  as  an  epic — 
a  drama  as  a  drama — a  ballad  as  a 
ballad.  After  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  avowed  irregularity  of 
this  composition,  we  cannot  admit 
that  it  satisfies  even  the  requirements 
of  a  dramatic  romance.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  it  was  purposely  con- 
structed to  exdnde  belief,  and  there-^ 
fore,  interest ;  because  Mr  Longfellow 
has  taken  obvious  pains  to  mark  the 
time  by  the  accessories,  in  which  he 
has  perfectly  succeeded ;  and  also  to 
give  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  society  at  / 
it  then  existed.  His  radical  error, 
we  thiok,  may  be  traced  to  two  - 
things— the  want  of  a  life-like  plot, 
and  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
machinery.  ^    . 

No  reader  of  The  QMen.  Legend 
will  venture  to  aver  that  he  has  de- 
rived the  slightest  interest  from  the 
story,  apart  from  the  poetry  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Now,  al- 
thoogh  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  in  the  manner  of  telling  a 
story,  the  matter  of  the  story  itself 
is  obviously  of  greater  consequence. 
The  matter  is  the  body  of  the  tale— 
the  manner  its  dress  and  ornament. 
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And  inasmiich  as  no  accamalation  of 
OTDameiit  will  aoffice  to  make  up  for 
want  of  symmetry,  or  disguise  defor- 
mity in  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied, 
how  can  we  expect  that  a  poem  radi- 
cally defective  in  plan,  can  be  ren- 
dered interesting  by  any  amount  of 
adventitio^  acoomplishme&t  ?  In  the 
acted  dnuna  we  know  yery  wdl  that 
a  bad  or  uninteresting  plot  can  nevw 
be  redeemed,  eren  by  the  most  bril- 
liant speeches.  To  the  epos,  or  nar- 
rative tale,  die  same  rule  applies; 
for  episodes,  however  spirited  or  pa- 
thetic, never  can  make  up  for  the 
want  of  interest  in  the  leading  story. 
The  fuilt  is  not  pecoliar  to  Mr  Long- 
fellow— ^it  is  discernible  in  most  of 
the  compositions,  both  In  prose  and 
poetry,  of  the  present  age.  Aptitude 
of  handling  is  considered  a  grea;ter 
accomplishment  dian  unity  or  strength 
of  design;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  we  lay  down  works,  written  by 
many  of  our  bert  authors,  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  disappointment, 
wMch  can  be  attributed  only  to  thdr 
total  disregard  of  that  preliminary 
oonsideration  of  story  and  plan  whioli 
oocnpied  the  attention,  as  it  consti- 
tuted the  triumph,  of  our  older  lite- 
rary masters.  Surely,  when  a  man 
sits  down  to  write,  his  first  care 
ought  to  be  that  iiis  sulject  is  not 
only  intelligible,  but  also  interest- 
iag  to  his  readers.  We  have  already, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
expressed  our  decided  objection  to 
the  raadiinery  emj^oyed  by  Mr  Long- 


fellow. It  is  Uie  reverse  of  (»iginal, 
being  now  very  hackneyed;  and  it 
is  absurdly  disproportionate  to  the 
object  for  which  it  is  introduced* 
Most  devoutly  do  we  trust  that  both 
poets  and  poetasters  will  henceforth 
refrain  from  including  Lucifer  in  their 
drmmaiis  persona.  By  introducing  him 
as  they  have  done,  they  have  read  no 
valuable  lesson  in  ethics  to  mankind. 
If  they  represent  him  as  a  talented 
fiend,  he  is  certain  to  blaspheme — if 
as  an  amiable  one,  they  mistake  the 
character  altogether.  If  malice,  envy, 
and  a  desire  to  plunge  others  into 
perdition,  are  the  characteristic  im- 
pulses which  a  poet  thinks  necessaiy 
to  portray,  sorely  he  can  find  samples 
enough  of  Uiese  upon  earth,  withoat 
invoking  the  presence  of  an  actual 
demon.  £ven  in  poetry  or  fiction, 
familiarity  with  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness is  a  thing  by  no  means  to  be 
coveted. 

We  hope  hereafter  to  find  Mr  Long- 
fellow engaged  on  scmie  subject  more 
worthy  of  his  geofos.  Of  his  powers 
there  can  be  no  donbt,  nor  of  his  suc- 
cess, provided  he  will  apply  thoM 
powers  properly.  We  are  fully  sea- 
sible  of  the  many  beauties  contained 
within  the  compass  of  this  volume ; 
aad  onr  only  regret,  while  hiymg  down 
the  pen,  is  thi&  we  cannot  yet  con- 
gratulate the  author  on  having 
achieved  a  work,  fully  develc^ng  his 
exceBencies,  natural  and  acquired,  and 
entitling  him  to  assume  a  higher  rank 
amoug  the  masters  of  English  song. 


BULL-FIGHTS,   IH  PICrUBSB  AKD  PBO0B. 


'  ''  To  see  a  bull-fight,''  says  Mr 
Ford,  ^^  forms,  and  has  long  formed^ 
«ne  of  the  first  objects  of  most  travel- 
lers in  Spain.''  But,  although  Span- 
ish inns  may  be  better,  and  Spanish 
brigands  less  numerous,  than  of  yore 
— tdthough  we  have  railway  to  beyond 
Tours,  and  tri- monthly  steam  to  the 
Peninsular  ports — and  although  a  cer- 


tain Handbook,  writ  by  one  Ford,  and 
published  by  Murray,  greatly  faciii* 
tates  and  tempts  to  trans-Pyrenean 
travel,  it  still  is  fact  that  English 
travellers  in  Spain  are  but  as  one  in 
a  thousand.  The  other  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  are  fain  to  content 
themselves,  in  respect  of  matters  Tan- 
romachian,  with  sndi  delineations  as 


Tanromaekia ;  or,  The  B^llfghta  ofBpaiu:  Illastrated  by  Twenty-six  Plates,  re- 
presentiiig  the  most  remarkable  Incidents  and  Scenes  in  the  Arenas  of  Madrid, 
Serille,  and  Cadiz.  The  whole  drawn  and  lithographed  from  Studies  made  expressly 
for  the  Work,  by  Lake  Price  :  with  Preliminary  Explanations  by  Richard  Ford. 
London:  Hogarth.    185S. 

JSpain,  at  kit.    By  G.  A*  HosKinSi  Esq.    London  :  Colbnm.   18S1. 
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pen  and  pencil  afford — as  artists  and 
authors  publish.  We  thought,  until 
lately,  that  in  this  respect  the  public 
had  been  indifferently  well  catered 
for.  We  BOW  suspect  ourselves  to 
have  been  mistaken,  and  that,  until 
Mr  Lake  Price  painted,  and  Messrs 
Ford  and  Hoskins  wrote,  the  bull- 
fights of  Spain  had  never  been  fully 
elucidated  and  displayed  to  the  eyes 
of  England. 

Eveiy  writer  of  travels  in  Spain 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  describe  a  bull- 
fight ;  but  such  descriptions  are  too  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  injudicious  strain- 
ing after  picturesque  effects.  French 
writers  are  especially  open  to  this  re- 
proach. They  walk  about  the  bull- 
ring on  stilts.  There  can  be  no  greater 
*  mistake.  To  attempt  to  embroider  a 
Spanish  bull-fight  is  akin  to  painting 
the  lily.  Nothing  can  add  to  its  ori- 
ginality and  picturesque  character. 
Every  circumstance  connected  with  it 
is  so  striking,  so  thoroughly  national, 
so  unlike  civilised  Euroi>e,  that  no 
effort  of  imagination  or  inflation  of 
language  can  heighten  the  general 
effect,  although  they  may,  aud  usually 
do,  materially  impair  it.  A  plain  and 
accurate  description  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  This  we  have  in  the  two 
books  before  us;  but  with  a  difference. 
Mr  Ford,  minutely  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
things  of  Spain,  writes  of  a  buU-fight 
as  might  write  some  enlightened  Span- 
ish man  of  letters,  who  had  miracu- 
lously divested  himself  of  national 
prejudices.  Mr  Hoskins  writes  in 
pure  John  Bull  style,  giving  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  account  of  what  he  saw 
and  was  struck  by — such  an  account 
as  he  might  give  of  a  boxing  or  wrest- 
ling match,  or  of  any  other  athletic 
or  hazardous  sport  he  for  the  first 
time  witnessed.  He  does  not  trace 
the  history,  or  go  into  the  aesthetics 
of  bull- fighting,  but  limits  himself  to 
a  clear  and  off-hand  relation  of  what 
he  attentively  and  carefully  observed. 
His  is  a  thoroughly  English  narrative 
of  a  strictly  Spanish  spectacle.  As 
such  we  like  it.  Both  Mr  Ford*s  and 
Mr  Hoskins*  pages  will  be  found  most 
useful  and  interesting  companions  to 
Mr  Price's  spirited  drawings. 

Mr  Price  has  travelled  much  in 
Spain,  and  witnessed  many  bull- 
fights.   Whoever  has  seen  one  will 
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be  convinced  of  this  by  a  single  glance 
at  his  work.  For  those  whose  own 
experience  does  not  constitute  them 
judges,  there  is  Mr  Ford's  assurance 
(no  mean  guarantee)  that  his  fnend 
^'  has  made  himself  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  performance,  has 
studied  the  changes  of  acts,  scenes, 
and  characters,  and  has  fixed  on  the 
spot,  with  his  accurate  pencil,  every 
salient  feature  and  impressive  inci- 
dent. A  mirror  of  the  bull-fight, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  now 
held  up  in  his  series  of  plates." 

For  phrases  a  translator  can  always 
contrive  a  just  equivalent,  but  not 
always  for  a  word.  *^  Our  boxing 
term,  BuU-^A/,"  says  Mr  Ford,  "  is 
a  very  low  translation  of  the  time- 
honoured  Castilian  title,  Fiestas  de 
Toros^  the  Feasts,  Festivals,  Holy 
Days  of  Bulls."  The  difference  is  as 
great  as  between  the  burly  prize- 
fighter, big-boned,  broken-nosed,  and 
brutal,  and  the  graceful  and  dignified 
matador^  the  magnificent  dandy  of  the 
circus,  the  beloved  of  women,  the 
cherished  of  his  tailor.  Hear  Mr 
Ford  describe  him,  since  we  cannot 
here  present  Mr  Price's  admirable 
plate: — 

^  The  Matador^  or  slajer,  is  the  most 
importftnt  personage  of  the  performance  ; 
hie  is  the  dangerous  part  of  killing  the 
bull,  the  catastrophe  with  which  the 
Tauromachian  tragedy  is  concluded.  He 
can  only  arriTe  at  this  height  of  his 
hazardous  profession  by  long  study,  ex- 
perience, and  practice,  and  by  ascending 
regularly  fVom  the  inferior  grades.  As  he 
is  the  star,  the  observed  and  admired  of 
all  obserrersyhis  costume  is  worthy  of  his 
eminent  rank  ;  and  as  his  gains  are  great, 
and  commensurate  with  the  perils  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  he  can  afford  to  in- 
dulge in  personal  decoration,  the  dearest 
delight  of  the  semi-oriental  Spaniard. 
He  adheres  to  the  fashion  of  the  majos^  or 
fancy  men  of  Andalusia,  the  native  pro- 
vince of  the  celebrities  of  his  gentle  craft. 
He  displays  his  taste  and  magnificence  in 
a  prodigal  richness  of  silks  and  velvets, 
gold  and  silver  embroidery.  His  ward- 
robe is  as  extensive  as  it  is  expensive, 
for  he  seldom  makes  his  appearance  twice 
in  the  same  dress  in  the  same  city.  He 
wears  on  his  head  a  montera,  or  small 
cap,  decked  with  black  ribbons  ;  his  hair 
is  gathered  behind  into  a  thick  pigtaH, 
like  those  of  which  our  sailors  were  wont 
to  be  so  proud;  a  gaudy  silk  handkerchief 
IB  passed  once  round  his  naked  throat. 
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and  often  through  »  jewelled  ring  ;  hia 
ihort  jacket  —  the  type  of  which  is  quite 
Moorish — glitters  all  gorgeous  with  epau- 
lettes, fringes,  tags,  and  bullion  lace  ; 
his  loins  are  girded  up  with  the  national 
sash  —  the  cone  of  antiquity  ;  his  short 
tight  breeches,  enriched  with  a  gold  or 
silrer  band  and  knee-knots,  his  silk  stock- 
ings and  ball-room  pumps,  show  off  to 
adrantage  a  light,  sinewy,  actiro  figure. 
When  not  called  on  the  stage,  he  carries 
a  gay  silken  cloak,  that  is  laid  aside  when 
the  death-signal  is  giren,  and  a  long  Tole* 
dan  blade,  and  blood-red  flag,  are  substi- 
tuted. 

*'The  majority  of  these  worthies  are 
known  by  some  endearing  nickname, 
derived  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  or 
ttom  some  peculiarity  of  person  or  con- 
duct. Such  nicknames  are  familiar  as 
household  words  to  the  million,  whose 
idols  these  heroes  of  the  ring  are,  eyen 
more  than  our  champions,  the  Cribbs  and 
Springs,  used  to  be,  when  prize-fights 
were  in  Yogne;  and  in  the  Matadors  there 
is  much  to  fascinate  their  countrymen  and 
women.  To  personal  form  and  courage — 
sure  passports  of  themselves  to  popular 
favour — the  attraction  of  dress,  of  extra- 
Tagant  expenditure, and  boon  companion- 
ship, are  added.  Theirs,  moreover,  is  the 
peculiar  dialect,  half  gipsy  and  half  slang, 
which,  pregnant  with  idiomatic  pungency, 
gives  a  racy  expression  to  the  humours  of 
the  ring,  and  to  the  epigrammatic  wit  of 
the  south,  which  is  termed  throughout  the 
Peninsula  the  ;S<i/  A  ndaluza, '  Andalucian 
salt:*  this,  it  must  be  eonfessed,  can 
scarcely  be  pronounced  Attic. 

**  The  names  of  the  two  best  Matadors 
that  ever  graced  the  arenas  of  Spain  live 
immortal  in  the  memories  of  Spaniards. 
Both  excelled  equally  with  pen  and  sword. 
Joseph  Delgado,  alias  Pepe  lUo,  wrote  a 
profound  treatise  on  Tauromachia,  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions.  He 
was  killed  at  Madrid,  May  1 1, 1801,  by 
a  Penaranda  bull.  The  veteran  had  felt 
unwell  in  the  morning,  and  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  fate,  but  declared  that 
"  he  would  do  his  duty,*'  and,  like  Kelson, 
fell  gloriously,  his  harness  on  his  back. 
Scarcely  second  to  him  was  Francisco 
Montes^ '  the  first  sword  of  Spain.'  He 
was  the  author  of  a  most  CompleUArt  of 
Bull' Fighting.  All  amateurs  who  con- 
template going  the  circuit  of  the  plazas 
of  the  Peninsula  will  do  well  to  study 
these  works.  The  more  the  toresque  in- 
tellect is  cultivated,  the  greater  the  con- 
sequent enjoyment ;  a  thousand  minute 
beauties  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  combatants  are  caught,  and  relished 
by  the  learned,  which  are  lost  upon  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated. 


"  Montes,  also,  like  his  renowned  pre- 
decessor, was  severely  wounded,  July  21, 
1850,  but  was  snatched  from  death  by 
his  nephew,  d  Chiclanero,  whose  portrait 
is  given  by  Mr  Lake  Price.  The  youth 
rushed  forth,  and  pierced  with  his  sword 
the  spinal  narrow  of  the  goring  bull,  who 
fell  at  his  feet.  He  then  bowed  to  the 
spectators  and  retired,  amid  thunders  of 
applause,  to  attend  his  wounded  uncle. 
An  additional  bull  was  conceded  to  his 
honour,  and  sacrificed  as  a  blood-offering 
to  the  adored  Montes.  The  remark  of 
Seneca,  that  the  world  had  seen  as  many 
examples  of  courage  in  gladiators  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre  as  in  the  Catos  and 
Scipios,  may  be  truly  applied  to  the  gal- 
lant Matadors  of  Spain.  Montes  is  no 
more,  but  his  mantle  has  descended  to  his 
nephew,  who  rules  now  decidedly  the 
champion  of  the  Spanish  ring,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  eminent  judges  a  greater 
man  than  even  his  illustrious  uncle." 

We  revert  to  Plate  No.  I.  of  Mr 
Price's  series,  with  its  accompanying 
explanatory  notice.  The  subject  is 
the  office  where  tickets  for  the  amphi- 
theatre are  sold.  The  heart- flatter- 
ings  of  the  emancipated  school-girl,  on 
the  brink  of  her  first  ball,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Etonian,  who,  to-morrow, 
for  the  first  time,  is  to  sport  pink  and 
cross  a  hnnter,  are  faint  and  feeble 
emotions  compared  to  the  Spaniard's 
vehement  desire  for  his  darling  sport. 
In  the  choice  of  places  many  things 
are  to  be  considered.  The  prices  de- 
pend npon  position — enclosed  boxes 
being  much  dearer  than  open  benches, 
and  shade  than  son. 

^  The  sun  of  tawny,  torrid  Spain,  ou 
whose  fiag  it  once  never  set,  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  and  its  coup  is,  indeed,  fre- 
quent and  fatal  in  summer,  the  season 
selected  perforce  for  the  bull-fight.  In 
winter  the  bulls  fall  off,  from  the  want 
of  artificial  green  crops,  which  are  hardly 
known  in  the  Peninsula  ;  they  only  re- 
cover their  prime  condition,  courage,  and 
fierceness,  when  refVeshed,  like  giants,  by 
a  fVee  range  over  the  rich  pastures  which 
the  spring  of  the  south  calls  into  life  and 
luxuriance.  Again,  it  is  in  summer  that 
fine  weather  is  certain,  and  the  days  are 
long — considerations  of  importance  in  a 
spectacle  that  is  to  be  enacted  out  of 
doors,  and  which  lasts  many  hours.  The 
glare  and  heat  of  a  vertical  summer  sun 
in  Spain,  when  the  heavens  and  earth 
seem  on  fire,  is  intolerable  to  man  and 
beast ;  the  bull-fights,  therefore,  are  na- 
turally deferred  until  the  afternoon,  when 
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a  welcome  shade  ie  east  oTer  the  northern 
portion  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  eon's 
transit,  or  sodiaeal  progress  into  Tanrus, 
is  not  the  worst  calcnlated  astronomical 
ohserration  in  Spain.  The  line  of  sub- 
dned  coolness,  as  diTided  from  burning 
brightness,  is  sharply  marked  on  the  cir- 
cular arena  ;  and  this  demarcation  deter- 
mines the  relatiye  prices,  whioh  range 
from  one  to  fire  shillings  each,  and  are 
Tcry  hig^  for  Spain  considering  the  wages 
of  labour.  .  .  .  The  lore  of  the  bull- 
fights amounts  to  madness  in  the  masses 
of  Spaniards.  There  is  no  sacrifice,  no 
denial,  that  they  will  not  endure,  to 
MTO  money  to  go  to  their  national  exhibi- 
tion I" 

"The  Bulls  in  the  Court  of  the 
Plaza^'  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
plate.  Here  the  bulls  are  seen  in 
the  yard  attached  to  the  amphi- 
theatre in  whiclL,  to-morrow,  they 
are  to  combat  and  die.  Groups  of 
amateurs  are  enjoying  a  "private 
view,**  scanning  their  points  and 
oonjectnring  their  prowess.  "The 
white  and  brown  bnll  in  front  proved 
BO  unusually  savage  and  munlerous 
in  the  ring  of  Madrid,  that  a  Spanish 
nobleman  caused  its  head  to  be 
mounted  in  silver,  and  placed  among 
the  most  cherished  memorials  of  his 
ancient  palace.*' 

After  a  picture  of  the  Madrid 
"  Place  of  Bulls,"  which  is  capable  of 
containing  eighteen  thousand  specta- 
tors, comes  the  processional  entrance 
of  the  toreros  or  bull-fighters,  all  in 
full  costume.  "  The  locality  selected 
by  Mr  Lake  Price  for  this  opening 
scene  is  the  Plaza  of  Seville ;  and  a 
most  picturesque  one  it  is,  although 
not  finished — the  usual  fate  of  many 
splendid  beginnings  and  promises  of 
l^ain.  The  deficient  portion  lets  in, 
as  if  on  purpose,  a  view  of  the  glori- 
ous cathedral.  On  grand  occasions 
this  side  is  decorated  with  flags ;  and 
when  the  last  crimson  sun  ray  sets 
on  the  Moorbh  belfry,  and  brings  it 
out  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  the  flap- 
ping banners  wave  in  triumph  as  the 
evening  breeze  springs  up,  no  more 
beautiful  conclusion  of  a  beautiful 
spectacle  can  be  imagined  by  poet  or 
painter.'*  Preceding  the  procession, 
the  aiguazil^  in  his  ancient  Spanish 
costume  of  Philip  IV.'s  day,  applies 
to  the  chief  personage  present  for  the 
key  of  the  toril  or  buU-den.  When 
Mr  Hoskins    visited  the  circus   at 


Seville— Seville,  once  "  the  capital  of 
the  buU-fight,"  but  now  surpassed  by 
Madrid  in  the  ceremony  and  magni- 
ficence of  that  spectacle — the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  occupied  the  state- 
box.  "  The  alguazU  rode  beneath 
the  prince's  box  for  the  key  of  the  cell 
of  the  bulls,  which  the  prince  threw ; 
but  in  catching  it  the  alguazil  dis- 
played such  bad  horsemanship,  that 
the  crowd  were  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter." The  alguazil  ought  to  catch  the 
key  in  his  hat,  but  seldom  does. 
When  he  has  handed  it  to  one  of  the 
chulos  or  footmen,  he  gallops  off  full 
speed,  "  amid  the  hootiogs  of  the 
populace,  who  instinctively  persecute 
the  finisher  of  the  law,  as  little  birds 
mob  a  hawk :  more  than  a  thousand 
kind  wishes  are  offered  up  that  the 
bull  may  catch  and  toss  him.  The 
brilliant  army  of  combatants  now 
separate  like  a  bursting  shell,  and 
take  up  their  respective  places,  as  our 
fielders  do  at  a  cricket- match.  The 
spectacle,  which  consists  of  three  acts, 
now  commences  in  earnest ;  from  six 
to  eight  bulls  are  generally  killed  for 
the  day's  feast." 

In  the  first  act,  the  principal  per- 
formers, besides  the  bull,  are  the 
picadors,  Mr  Price  has  illustrated 
their  proceedings  and  exploits  in  six 
plates.  "  When  the  bull-calf  is  one 
year  old,"  says  Mr  Ford,  "  his  cour- 
age is  tested  by  the  mounted  herds- 
man, who  charges  him  violently  with 
his  garrochoj  or  sharp  goad.  If  the 
bold  brute  turns  twice  on  his  assailant, 
facing  the  steel,  he  is  set  apart  for  the 
future  honours  of  the  arena."  Some- 
times, when,  emerging  from  his  dark 
cell  into  the  dazzling  glare  of  the 
amphitheatre,  the  bufi  beholds,  pre- 
sented to  his  charge,  the  sharp  spear 
of  the  expectant  picador,  he  calls  to 
mind  his  calf- days  and  the  keen  goad, 
swerves  in  his  headlong  and  seeming- 
ly irresistible  rush,  and  passes  on  to 
a  second  and  a  third  antagonist.  "  If 
still  bafiled,  stunning  are  the  pseans 
raised  in  honour  of  the  men.  Such 
buUs  as  will  not  fight  at  all,  and  show 
a  white  feather,  become  the  objects 
of  popular  insult  and  injury ;  they  are 
booted  at  as  *  cows,'  which  is  no  com- 
pliment to  a  bull,  and,  as  they  sneak 
by  the  barriers,  are  merdlessly  pun- 
ished with  a  forest  ofporros^  or  lum- 
bering cudgels,  with  which  the  mob 
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is  provided  for  tko  nonce.  When  the 
bQU  15  slow  to  charge,  the  picador 
rides  out  into  the  arena,  and  challenges 
him  with  his  tmra  (spear.)  Should  the 
bull  decline  his  poKte  invitation  and 
tnm  tail,  he  is  baited  by  dogs,  which 
is  most  degrading.*'  If  execrations 
and  abuse  are  lavished  apon  a  craven, 
on  the  other  hand  frantic  is  the  ap- 
plause and  enthusiasm  when  the  bull 
displays  unusual  pluck.  Mr  Hoskins 
saw  some  capital  fights. 

**  A  brown  ball  with  white  spots,"  he 
writes,  *'  then  came  in  and  soon  rolled 
on  the  ground  two  picadors  and  their 
worthless  steeds  :  one  of  the  animals  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  soon 
dropped.  Immediately  the  bull  npset 
the  third  horse  and  his  rider,  and  was 
raptaroosly  cheered  :  '  Ft«a,  toro  I  ma, 
tore  I  Brato,  toro!*  Again  he  upset  two 
more  steeds,  and  the  picadors  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground  ;  the  plaudits  were  deafen- 
ing. Soon  he  raised  from  the  earth  the 
third  horse  and  his  rider,  who  kept  his 
seat  at  first;  but  both  fell — the  picador 
underneath,  stunned,  but  able,  after  a 
short  time,  to  mount  again.  Horse  after 
horse  this  fine  beast  attacked  :  one  poor 
animal  and  his  rider  were  soon  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  immediately  after- 
wards another.  The  banderilUu  made 
him  still  more  mad,  and  the  dtulo$  were 
obliged  to  run  their  best  to  escape  his 
rage.  It  was  most  exciting  to  see  them 
vaulting  orer  the  barriers,  flying,  as  it 
were,  out  of  his  horns.  At  last  the  ma- 
tador struck  him;  and  though  the  sword 
was,  as  usual,  deep  between  the  left 
shoulder  and  the  blade,  he  seemed  as 
fierce  as  oyer.  He  was  near  the  enclosure, 
and  a  man  adroitly  drew  it  out.  The 
matador  was  preparing  to  strike  him 
again,  when  he  lay  down  as  if  to  die,  but 
soon  rose,  apparently  desirous  of  reyenge: 
after  one  effort  he  sank  on  the  arena, 
and  the  matador  gaye  him  his  coup  de 
^ace.  The  band  played,  and  the  teams 
dragged  out  his  oarcase  and  three  dead 
horses,  besides  two  which  he  had  wounded 
dreadfully :  the  Spaniards  sang  with 
delight.'' 

A  little  black  bnU,  which  in  Smith- 
field  would  have  been  slightly  es- 
teemed, next  rushed  into  the  circle, 
and  quickly  cleared  it,  rolling  over 
the  liicadors,  and  making  the  chulos 
fly  for  dear  lUe.  After  one  of  these 
**  he  galloped  at  a  fearful  speed.  Not 
a  Toioe  was  heard,  so  deep  was  the 
anxiety ;  but  the  chulo  flew  over  the 
barricade  as  if  the  boll  had  pitched 


bun,  so  near  to  his  legs  were  its  horns. 
The  animal  seemed  astonished  at 
having  lost  its  victim,  and  then  vented 
its  rage  on  the  red  doak  the  chulo 
had  been  obliged  to  drop."  This 
fierce  little  bull  killed  and  badly 
wounded  half-a-dozen  horses,  goring 
them  disgustingly  when  on  the  ground, 
and  galloped  round  the  arena  in  tri- 
umphant defiance,  until  the  terrible 
matador,  with  red  flag  and  straight 
blade,  answered  the  challenge,  and 
slew  him  with  a  thrust. 

The  risks  run  by  the  picadors  are 
terrible ;  although  less,  perhaps,  from 
the  horns  of  the  bull  than  from  bad 
falls,  and  from  their  horses  rolling  over 
them.  Few  of  them,  Mr  Ford  assures 
ns,  have  a  sound  rib  in  their  body. 

"  Occasionally,  the  bull  tosses  man  and 
steed  in  one  ruin,  and,  when  they  fall, 
exhausts  his  fury  on  the  poor  beast;  for 
the  picador  either  manages  to  make  him 
a  barrier,  or  is  dragged  off  by  the  attend- 
ant chulos,  who  always  borer  near,  and 
with  their  cloaks  entice  the  bull  firom  the 
man,  leaving  the  horse  to  his  sad  fate. 
When  these  deadly  struggles  take  place, 
when  life  hangs  on  a  thr^ul,  every  feeling 
of  eagerness  and  excitement  is  stamped 
on  the  countenances  of  the  spectators. 
Their  rapture  is  wrought  to  its  pitch, 
when  the  horse,  maddened  with  the 
wounds  and  terror,  the  crimson  seams 
streaking  his  foam-and-sweat  whitened 
body,  flies  from  the  still  pursuing  bull: 
then  are  displayed  the  nerye  and  horse- 
manship of  the  picador.  It  is  a  piteous 
sight  to  behold  ihe  mangled  horses  tread- 
ing out  their  protruding  and  quivering 
entrails,  and  yet  carrying  off  their  riders 
unhurt.  This  too  f^quent  occurrence, 
and  which  horrifies  every  Englishman, 
has,  with  some  other  painful  incidents, 
been  kindly  kept  out  of  sight  by  our  artist, 
whose  object  is  to  please.  Spaniards  are 
no  more  affected  vrith  the  reality,  than 
Italians  are  moved  hj  the  abstract  tanti 
palpiti  of  Rossini.  The  miserable  horse, 
when  dead,  is  rapidly  stripped  of  his 
aeoootrements  by  his  rider,  who  hobbles 
off,  and  the  carcass  is  then  dragged  out 
by  the  mules,  often  leaving  a  bloody  fur- 
row on  the  sand,  as  Spain's  river-beds  are 
marked  with  the  scarlet  fringe  of  flower- 
ing oleanders.  The  riders  have  a  more 
than  veterinary  skill  in  pronouncing  off- 
hand what  wounds  are  mortal  or  not. 
Those  thrusts  which  are  not  immediately 
fatal,  are  plugged  up  by  them  with  tow, 
and  then  they  remount  the  crippled  steed, 
and  carry  him,  like  a  battered  battle- 
ship, again  into  action." 
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Mr  Lake  Price  lias  certainly  shown 
good  taste  in  suppressing  the  more 
revolting  and  painful  details  of  ball- 
fights.  The  bloody  miuntiie  of  the 
spectacle  wonld  have  spoiled  his  pic- 
tures. In  painting  bull- fights,  as  in 
painting  battles,  the  artist  mast  leave 
to  imagination  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  gaping  wounds  and  streaming 
blood,  and  horrible  mutilations.  No 
field  of  severe  battle  was  ever  painted, 
we  apprehend,  exactly  as  it  appeared 
to  him  who  walked  over  it  just  as  the 
fight  was  done.  The  fidelity  of  a 
daguerreotype  would  be  inadmbsible 
in  such  cases.  Imagine  an  exact 
representation  of  Borodlno*s  redoubt, 
or  Albnera*s  heights,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  battlers  close,  before  the 
fast-accumulating  wounded  were  half 
removed,  or  the  ghastly  dead  com- 
mitted to  the  shallow  grave.  From 
such  a  picture,  whatever  its  artistic 
merit,  all  would  turn  with  shuddering 
and  sickness.  If  we  may  compare 
small  things  with  great,  so  it  is  with 
bull-fights.  The  painter,  if  he  does 
not  actually  suppress  fact,  must  at 
least  choose  his  moment  well,  and 
spare  his  admirers  the  more  revolting 
circumstances  of  the  barbarous  sport. 
For  barbarous  it  really  is,  and  some 
of  the  occurrences  incidendal  to  it 
doubtless  "  horrify  every  English- 
man," as  Mr  Ford  says ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  observed  that 
nearly  all  Englishmen  who  pass  even 
a  short  time  in  Spain  get  over  their 
horror,  and  become  pretty  regular 
attendants  at  the  bull-ring.  So  that 
we  must  not  press  too  severely  on 
Spaniards  for  their  ardent  and  pas- 
sionate love  of  a  spectacle  which,  from 
childhood,  they  are  accufltomod  to 
hear  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm,  as 
the  finest  and  most  essentially  na- 
tional sport  in  the  world. 

No  less  than  eight  of  Mr  Price's 
pictures  are  devoted   to  ('i 
act  of  the  Bull's  'rra;:redy,  ir 

cliulo3  chief-  '' ''^' 

ment  is  the 
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like  glittering  humming-birds,  seeming 
scarcely  to  touch  the  earth.  The  moat 
dangerous  position  is  when  thej  Tentnre 
into  the  middle  of  the  Plasa,  and  are 
pursued  by  the  bull  to  the  barrier,  OTer 
which  they  bound.  The  escape  often 
takes  place  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and 
they  win  by  a  neck;  and  frequently  so 
close  is  the  run,  that  they  seem  to  be 
helped  orer  the  fence  by  the  bull's  horns ; 
nay,  so  actire  are  the  bulls,  that  they 
often  clear  the  six  feet  high  palisado,  on 
which  occasion  an  indescribable  hubbub 
and  confusion  take  place  amid  the  com- 
batants, water -sellers,  alguazils,  and 
persons  within ;  all  the  doors  are  imme- 
diately opened,  and  the  perplexed  beast 
soon  finds  his  way  back  again  into  the 
arena,  to  new  inflictions.  The  Plates 
XIV.  and  XVII.  represent  two  of  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  perfor- 
mances of  the  combatants  on  foot,  and 
which  are  rarely  attempted,  except  by  the 
most  skilful  and  experienced  toreros  and 
matadors,  who  take  part  in  these  inter- 
ludes. Such  is  the  Suerte  de  la  Capa,  or 
feat  of  the  cloak.  When  the  infuriated 
bull,  foaming  with  rage,  stands  lord  of  all 
he  surreys,  Montes  would  coolly  adrance, 
and,  when  within  two  yards,  turn  his 
back  to  the  animal,  and,  holding  his  cloak 
behind  his  shoulders,  receive  the  rushing 
charge  five  or  six  times,  stepping  adroitly 
aside  at  each.  The  second,  El  ScUto  trcU' 
eueiTio,  is  even  more  hazardous.  The  per- 
former adrances  as  before,  and  when  the 
bull  lowers  his  head  to  charge,  places  his 
foot  between  the  horns,  is  lifted  up,  and 
lights  on  the  other  side.  These  touch- 
and-go  experiments  form  no  part  of  the 
strict  duties  of  the  oAu/o;  his  exclusive  pro- 
vince is  the  handerUld.    This  implement 

(•<•:,  ■  I  -.  -r  n  h-i  '  .:■[  .;  u  :  •■■)•  -r---  -.--,  \.  Mich 
is  wrapt  round  with  papers  of  different 
colours,  cut  in  fanciful  patterns  of  orna- 
mental cruelty;  the  bearer,  lioldiDg  one 
ill  each  hand,  approaches  the  bull,  pre- 
senting the  point  to  him,  and  at  the 
instant  when  he  stoops  to  toss  him,  jerks 
them  into  his  neck,  turns  aside,  aud 
eludes  him.  To  do  this  neatly  requires  a 
quick  P^^  ^jight  hand   and  foot. 

^K^   : '  rformer   is   to 
yrametrically, 
neck.    Three 
usually  stuck 
uU  has  giren 
banderillas     are 
vhich,  by  means  of 
plode  the  moment 
ny  of  the  scorched 
v;e  and  snort  fran- 
of  a  people  whose 
l'  Auto  da  F^,  and 
arumg  living  flesh.** 
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Hye  plates,  exhibiting  the  hallos 
last  moments,  complete  and  conclude 
this  masterly  and  accorate  series. 
Here  is  the  matador,  craving  permis- 
sion to  kill  the  bull  in  honour  of  the 
municipality  of  Seville :  here  he  ad- 
vances— ^his  long  four-edged  sword,  of 
more  than  bayonet  strength,  firmly 
grasped  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  his 
left  waves  the  scarlet  mukta^  further 
exasperating  the  menaced  brute.  Be 
it  ol^rved,  that  there  is  no  '*  thrust- 
ing"  in  the  case.  Rapier  work  were 
here  of  little  avail.  The  sword  is 
solid,  stiff,  and  heavy ;  it  receives  the 
bull,  but  does  not  meet  him.  Entering 
between  the  shoulder  and  blade-bone, 
it  is  buried,  by  the  victim's  own  im- 
petus, to  the  very  hilt.  Only  by  so 
profound  and  desperate  a  wound  could 
this  energetic  vitality  be  thus  instan- 
taneously extinguished.  When  suc- 
cessful, ^*  skilful  matadors  will  some- 
times withdraw  the  sword  from  the 
wound,  and  raise  it  in  triumph  above 
their  prostrate  victim.  On  all  occa- 
sions, a  firm  hand,  great  nerve,  and  a 
quick  eye,  are  essential.  The  bull  is 
very  often  not  killed  by  the  first 
thrust :  if  the  sword  strikes  a  bone,  it 
is  ejected  high  in  the  air  by  the  rising 
neck.  When  a  bull  will  not  run  on 
the  flag,  he  is  doomed  to  the  dis- 
honourable death  of  a  traitor,  and  is 
houghed  from  behind  with  a  sharp 
steel  crescent  fixed  on  a  long  pole. 
When  the  sinews  of  his  hind  legs  are 
thus  cruelly  divided,  the  poor  beast 
crawls  in  agony,  and  squats  down; 
then  a  butcher-like  assistant,  the 
cachetero^  creeps  up,  and  pierces  the 
spinal  marrow  with  a  pointed  dagger, 
which  is  the  usual  mode  of  slaughter- 


ing cattle  in  the  Spanish  shambles. 
To  perform  any  of  these  vile  opera- 
tions is  beneat^  the  matador,  who 
sometimes  will  kill  such  a  bull  by 
plunging  the  point  of  his  sword  into 
the  vertebrie.  The  great  danger  gives 
dignity  to  this  most  difficult  feat,  el 
deecaiieUar.  If  the  exact  spot  be  hit, 
death  is  immediate ;  if  the  aim  misses, 
and  the  animal's  side  only  is  pricked, 
he  dashes  at  the  unprotected  torero, 
and  frequently  disables  him. 

Artists  and  authors  travelling  in 
Spain  may,  for  some  time  to  come, 
give  their  brumes  and  pens  a  holiday, 
so  far  as  bull-fi|;hts  go.  There  re- 
mains little  that  is  new  to  be  written 
or  painted  concerning  them.  Every 
phase  and  incident  of  the  contest  has 
been  correctly  seized  and  vividly 
portrayed  by  Mr  Price,  who  has 
fairly  exhausted  his  subject.  As  re- 
gards description,  that  given  by  Mr 
Ford  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to 
accompany  an  artistical  work.  It 
tells  us  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  pictures,  gives 
to  fire- side  travellers  as  good  ai> 
idea  of  what  a  bull-fight  really  is, 
as  can  possibly  be  obtained  without 
actually  witnessing  one.  It  has  not 
suited  our  purpose,  in  the  present 
brief  paper,  to  extend  our  examina- 
tion of  *^  Spain  as  it  is  "  beyond  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  second  volume ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  the  merit  of  the 
book  is  also  confined  to  that  chapter,, 
that  Mr  Hoskins'  volumes  contain  a 
mass  of  useful  information  and  clever 
criticism  on  the  public  and  private 
picture*  galleries  of  Spain. 


CUPID  IN  THE  CABINET. 


AN  ATnC  LBOBND. 

[The  Incidents  upon  which  the  following  little  poem  is  founded,  are  amu- 
singly related  by  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  who  fiourished  about  the 
year  1480.  Warton  has  done  full  justice  to  his  poetical  genius ;  but  his  prose 
works,  though  comparatively  less  known,  deserve  equal  attention. 

"  I  will  tell  you  now  of  a  plesaunt  story  recorded  by  Plotinus.  One  daye 
a  certaine  man  of  the  cytie  of  Athens  going  forthe  into  an  oldeforeste,  wherein 
was  many  dyuers  of  byrdes  synging,  did  hear,  nye  unto  a  brokken  Tempill^ 
that  tyme  afore  was  dedicat  unto  a  hethen  Grodde,  a  voice  as  of  a  yonge 
chylde  that  was  carolying  swetely.  How  be  it,  the  man  knew  not  the  tonge 
wherein  the  lyttel  chylde  did  synge.    Astonied  at  thys  mamyl,  for  the  place 
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was  not  nighe  nnto  the  cjtie,  so  that  chyldeme  colde  fhrthlie  passe  there- 
unto, he  looked  ovir  the  walle,  and  soughte  al  aboate  what  this  mjght  mene. 
Than  sawe  he  sytting  amonge  the  herbes,  a  fayre  yonge  boie,  with  winges 
besprent  with  fetheris,  behjnde  his  sholderis,  and  noghte  Ijrving  thynge 
besyde.  Than  sayde  he:  ^  What  doest  thow  here,  chylde?'  bat  the  chylde 
answered  noght,  but  smyled.  Soe  Uie  man,  being  in  perplexitie,  for  he  knew 
not  what  it  mycht  bee,  yet  lyking  not  to  leeve  so  yonge  a  chylde  in  the 
wodes,  where  wylde  bestes  were  manie,  did  have  him  up  into  his  mantill,  and 
convaied  him  home  until  his  awn  duellynge.  There,  in  defaulte  of  anie  cage, 
he  did  putte  the  chylde  into  an  olde  Cabynett,  that  afore  tyme  stode  longe 
there,  and  dyd  give  hym  mete  and  drynke.  Yet  the  chylde  waxed  not,  but 
sange  contynuously,  soe  that  al  the  pepill  of  Athens  maruyled  at  hys  myn- 
strelsye.  But  what  was  grete  wonder,  the  Cabynett  wherein  he  was,  which 
afore  was  brast  in  dyuers  places,  wherein  chinkis  and  riftis  dyd  appere, 
semed  to  become  of  a  sodaine  newe  and  stronge,  and  was  couered  with 
gemmis  and  jowellis  of  grete  prys,  yet  colde  no  man  telle  whens  they  did 
come.  And  the  lyttel  chylde  had  hys  duellynge  there,  lyke  nnto  an  byrdis 
neste,  and  dyde  synge  rychte  swetely,  so  that  manie  cam  from  afar  to  see  the 
wonder.  So  dyd  he  manie  yens.  At  the  last,  deceisit  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  he  that  cam  after  hym  loned  nat  musike,  but  was  given  up  to 
thochtes  of  merchaunsedyse,  and  was  of  an  ille  fauour,  regardynge  nocht  but 
his  own  gettynges.  Soe  one  daye,  heryng  the  chylde  synge  euer,  he  wox 
angery,  and  did  command  hym  to  holde  his  pees.  Howe  be  it  the  chylde 
wolde  nat.  Than  thys  man,  being  wrothe,  caused  to  bringe  leveris,  and  to 
brak  open  the  Cabynett,  and  take  forth  the  chylde,  and  to  put  hym  to  the 
wyndowe.  But  the  chylde  sayd,  *  Ye  will  curse  the  tyme  ye  put  me  forth  ;* 
and  with  those  wordes  vanyshed  the  chylde  away,  and  was  neuer  sene  a 
geyne.  From  that  tyme  the  Cabynett  was  rent,  and  fall  asonder  in  peces. 
Dyuers  were  angery  with  the  man  for  his  myssedede,  but  he  sayd,  '  The 
deuyll  satysfye  you,  for  I  dyd  it  for  the  beste ;  but  I  shall  neuer  more  medyll.* 
And  he  dyd  nat,  but  sone  after  departed  that  cytie.  And  Plotinus  sayth  that 
thys  chylde  was  estemit  to  be  Cupido,  and  so  was  called  in  hys  dales."] 

— Ltdoatji's  BolU  of  Tradycion, 

Prat  you,  gentle  ladies,  hearken 
To  a  tale  of  ancient  time : 
I^et  no  doubt  your  bosoms  darken, 
Love  is  always  in  his  prime. 
Young,  and  fair,  and  gladly  singing 
As  he  did  in  days  of  yore. 
O'er  the  bright  blue  ocean  winging 
To  the  sweet  Idalian  shore. 
Cupid  is  not  dead,  dear  ladies ! 
You  may  hear  him  even  now 
At  the  early  dawn  of  May-days, 
Singing  underneath  the  bough. 
But  beware,  for  he  deceiveth ; 
Tempt  him  not  within  the  door. 
For  the  house  that  Cupid  leaveth 
Shall  not  prosper  evermore. 
Old  Plotinus,  now  in  glory, 
Hath  bequeathed  to  us  a  story, 
Which  perhaps  may  sound  as  new— 
And  'tis  neither  long  nor  stupid — 
Of  a  man  who  captured  Cupid  ; 
If  you  please,  I'll  teD  it  you. 

Wandering  through  the  forests  wide, 
Rising  from  Cephbus'  side. 
Went  a  stout  Athenian  Archon, 
With  a  vacant  listless  eye, 
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Till  he  heard  a  little  cry, 

That  made  him  stop  and  hearken. 

From  a  mined  temple  near, 

Came  a  voice  both  soft  and  clear, 

Singing  in  some  foreign  tongue 

Sweeter  strains  than  e'er  were  song, 

Till  the  birds  forbore  their  call. 

Wondering  who  the  wight  might  be 

That  in  forest  minstrelsy 

Overcame  them,  one  and  all. 

Slowly  went  the  Archon  on — 

Peered  above  the  broken  stone — 

There,  within  the  waste  enclosure, 

On  a  bed  of  myrtle  wild, 

Lay  a  little  yearling  child. 

Who  smiled  and  sang,  and  song  and  smiled. 

In  innocent  composure. 

From  his  chubby  shoulders,  wings 

Sprouted  outwards ;  tender  things, 

Hardly  fledged,  as  are  the  callow 

Nestlings  of  the  household  swallow. 

And  the  Archon,  gazing  there, 

Thought  that  never  child  so  fair 

Had  he  looked  on,  anywhere. 

"  YHience  art  thou,  my  pretty  boy?  " 
But  the  infant  nought  replied, 
Turning  to  the  other  side 
With  an  unknown  song  of  joy. 
**  Can  it  be,"  the  Archon  pondered, 
^'  That  some  little  god  hath  wandered 
From  his  home  withui  the  skies, 
To  a  dreary  spot  like  this  ? 
Ever  welcome  to  the  wise 
Such  a  rare  occasion  is ; 
So  within  my  cloak  I'll  fold  him  1  *' 
Little  trouble  was  to  hold  him — 
Calm  and  still  the  infant  lay, 
Smiling  ever,  singing  ever. 
Till  the  Archon  crossed  the  river 
Just  above  Pirieus'  bay. 

'*  In  what  place  to  lodge  my  darling ! " 
Mused  the  much-bewildered  sage, 
*'  He  might  dwell  within  a  cage 
Safe  as  any  finch  or  starling ; 
But  an  infant  god  to  hold. 
All  the  wires  should  be  of  gold. 
Ha  I  I  see — the  very  thing  I 
This  will  give  him  room  to  play, 
Yet  so  far  restrain  his  wing 
That  he  cannot  fly  away. 
Therefore  come,  my  pretty  pet, 
ril  put  thee  in  my  Cabinet  1** 

Crazy  was  that  Cabinet 
When  he  let  the  Cupid  in. 
Loosely  were  the  jomings  set 
Both  without  it  and  within  : 
You  had  sworn  in  any  weather 
That  it  conld  not  hold  together 
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Longer  than  a  year  or  so. 
Bat  no  sooner  was  the  god 
Ushered  to  his  new  abode, 
Than  he  wrought  a  change ;  for,  lo ! 
Bright  and  fresh  the  place  became 
Renovated  in  its  frame. 
With  a  Instre  shone  the  wood 
As  it  were  from  opal  hewed  ; 
And  the  vases  twain,  that  stood 
On  its  top,  both  cracked  and  grey, 
Glistened  with  metallic  ray, 
As  if  golden  jars  were  they. 
Every  thing  grew  bright  and  fair, 
For  the  God  of  Love  was  there. 

As  a  bird  within  a  cage 
So  that  it  be  tended  well, 
Careth  not  elsewhere  to  dwell ; 
Will  not  leave  its  hermitage, 
Even  for  the  wild  and  free 
Choms  of  the  greenwood  tree — 
So  the  god,  thongh  famed  for  changing, 
Never  seemed  to  think  of  ranging. 
Were  the  seasons  dry  or  wet — 
Bose  the  snn,  or  did  it  set — 
Still  he  kept  his  Cabinet. 

And  he  sang  so  loud  and  clear. 
That  the  people  clustered  round 
In  the  hope  that  they  might  hear 
Something  of  that  magic  sound ; 
Though  the  words  that  Cupid  sung 
None  could  fathom,  old  nor  young. 
Sometimes,  listening  from  afar. 
You  might  catch  a  note  of  war. 
Like  the  clarion's  call ;  and  often 
Would  his  voice  subside,  and  soften 
To  a  tone  of  melancholy. 
Ending  in  a  long-drawn  note. 
Like  that  frOm  Philomela's  throat — 
Twas,  "  Proto-proto-proto-colly ! " 

But  at  last  the  Archon  died, 
And  another  filled  his  place — 
He  was  a  man  of  ancient  race. 
But  jaundiced  all  with  bitter  pride. 
Oppressed  with  jealousy  and  care  ; 
Though  quite  unfitted  to  excel. 
Whatever  the  task,  he  could  not  bear 
To  see  another  do  it  well ! 
No  soul  had  he  for  wanton  strains, 
Or  strains  indeed  of  any  kind : 
To  nature  he  was  deaf  and  blind. 
His  deepest  thoughts  were  bent  on  drains. 
Yet  in  his  ear  were  ever  ringing 
The  notes  the  little  god  was  singing. 

"  Peace,  peace !  thou  restless  creature—peace ! 
I  cannot  bear  that  voice  of  thine — 
'Tis  not  more  dulcet,  sure,  than  mine  ! — 
From  thy  perpetual  piping  cease  I 
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Why  come  the  people  here  to  hearken  ? 
The  asses,  dolts !  both  dull  and  stupid  1 
Why  listen  to  a  silly  Cupid, 
Preferring  him  to  me,  their  Archon  ? 
Hash,  skrah,  hush !  and  never  more. 
While  I  am  here,  presume  to  slogP* 
Yet  still,  within  the  mystic  door. 
Was  heard  the  rustling  of  the  wing, 
And  notes  of  witching  melancholy. 
Called—"  Proto-proto-proto-colly ! " 

In  wrath  the  furious  Archon  rose — 

*^  Bring  leyers  here !  *'  he  loudly  cried, 

"  If  he  most  sing— though  Pallas  knows 
His  voice  is  tuneless  as  a  crowds — 
E'en  let  him  sit  and  sing  outside ! " 
They  burst  the  door.    The  bird  was  caught, 
And  to  the  open  window  brought — 
"  Now  get  thee  forth  to  wood  or  spray, 
Thou  tiresomot  little,  chattering  jay !  ** 

Paus^  the  fair  boy,  ere  yet  he  raised 
His  wing  to  take  his  flight ; 
And  on  the  Archon*s  face  he  gazed, 
As  stars  look  on  the  night. 
No  woe  was  there— he  only  smiled. 
As  if  in  secret  scorn. 
And  thus  with  human  speech  the  child 
Addressed  the  nobly  bom, — 
"  Farewell !    You'll  rue  the  moment  yet 
Yon  drove  me  from  your  Cabinet  I  *' 

He  sped  away.    And  scarce  the  wind 
Had  borne  him  o*er  the  garden  wall. 
Ere  a  most  hideous  crash  behind 
Announced  an  unexpected  fall. 
The  Cabinet  was  rent  in  twain  ! 
The  wood  was  broken  into  splinters, 
As  though  for  many  hundred  winters 
It  had  been  dashed  by  wind  and  rain. 
Golden  no  more,  the  jars  of  clay 
Were  dull  and  cracked,  and  dingy  grey. 
Down  fell  a  beam  of  rotten  oak ; 
The  chair  beneath  the  Archon  broke ; 
And  all  the  furniture  around 
Appeared  at  once  to  be  unsound. 

Now  have  I  nothbg  more  to  say  ! 
Of  Cupid's  entrance  fdl  beware : 
But  if  you  chance  to  have  him  there, 
lis  always  wise  to  let  him  stay. 
And,  ladies,  do  not  sneer  at  me. 
Or  count  my  words  without  avail ; 
For  in  a  little  time  you'll  see 
There  is  a  moral  to  my  tale. 
What  has  been  done  in  days  of  yore 
May  well  agadn  be  acted  o'er. 
And  other  things  have  been  upset 
By  Cupid,  than  a  Cabinet ! 
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THE  OLD  SOLDIER. — IN  THKEE  CAMPAIGNS. 

BT  THOMAS  AIRD. 

CAMPAIGN  THE  FIB8T. 

"  Glory  of  War,  my  heart  beat  time  to  thee, 
In  my  young  day ;  but  there—behold  the  end  I " 
The  Old  Soldier  said :  'twas  by  his  evening  fire — 
Winter  the  time :  so  saying,  out  he  jerked 
His  wooden  leg  before  him.    With  a  look 
Half  comic,  hidf  pathetic,  his  grey  head 
Turned  down  askance,  the  pigtail  out  behind 
Sti£f  with  attention,  saying  nothing  more. 
He  sat  and  eyed  the  horizontal  peg. 
Back  home  the  stump  he  drew  not,  till  with  force 
Disdainfid  deep  into  the  slumbering  fire 
He  struck  the  feruled  toe,  and  poking  roused 
A  cheery  blaze,  to  light  him  at  his  work. 
The  unfinished  skep  is  now  upon  his  kneof 
For  June  top-swarmers  in  his  garden  trim : 
With  twists  of  straw,  and  willow  wattling  thongs, 
Crooning  he  wrought.    The  ruddy  flickering  fire 
Played  on  his  eye>brow  shag,  and  thin  fresh  cheek, 
Touching  his  varying  eye  with  many  a  gleam. 
His  cot  behind,  soldierly  clean  and  neat, 
Gave  back  the  light  from  many  a  burnished  point. 
His  simple  supper  o'er,  he  reads  The  Book ; 
Then  loads  and  mounts  his  pipe,  puffing  it  slow, 
Musing  on  days  of  yore,  and  battles  old. 
And  many  a  friend  and  comrade  dead  and  gone, 
And  vital  ones,  boughs  of  himself,  cut  off 
From  his  dispeopled  side,  naked  and  bare. 
Fufis  short  and  hurried,  puff  on  puff,  betray 
His  swelling  heart :  up  starts  the  Man,  to  keep 
The  Woman  down :  forth  from  his  door  he  eyes 
The  frosty  heaven— the  moon  and  all  the  stars. 

^^  Peace  be  with  hearts  that  watch  I "  thus,  heaven  forgot. 
And  all  its  hosts,  true  to  the  veins  of  blood. 
Thoughtful  his  spirit  runs : — "  *Tis  now  the  hour  ^ 

When  the  lone  matron,  from  her  cottage  door, 
Looks  for  her  spouse  into  the  moonlit  ways ; 
But  hears  no  foot  abroad  in  all  the  night. 
Then  turns  she  in :  the  tale  of  murder  done. 
In  former  days,  by  the  blue  forest's  edge. 
Which  way  he  must  return — why  tarries  he? — 
Comes  o'er  her  mind ;  up  starting  quick,  she  goes 
To  be  assured  that  she  has  barred  her  door ; 
Then  sits  anew.    Her  little  lamp  of  oil 
Is  all  burnt  out ;  the  wasting  embers  whiten ; 
And  the  cat  winks  before  the  drowsy  fire. 
What  sound  was  that?  'TIS  but  her  own  heart  beating. 
Up  rises  she  again ;  her  little  ones 
Are  all  asleep,  she'll  go  and  waken  them. 
And  hear  their  voices  in  the  eerie  night ; 
But  yet  she  pauses,  loth  to  break  their  rest. 
God  send  the  husband  and  the  father  home  1 
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*^  No  one  looks  ont  for  me  in  all  this  world, 
No  one  have  I  to  look  for  I  Ah  poor  me ! 
Well,  well  I  ^*  he  mormars  meek.    Taming,  he  locka 
His  lonely  door,  and  stamps  away  to  bed. 


CAMPAIGN   THE  SECOND. 

How  fresh  the  morning  meadow  of  the  spring, 
Pearl- seeded  with  the  dew :  adown  its  path, 
Bored  by  the  worms  of  night,  the  Old  Soldier  takes 
His  wonted  walk,  and  drinks  into  his  heart 
The  gash  and  gargle  of  the  cold  green  stream. 
The  haddled  splendonr  of  the  April  noon ; 
dancings  of  rain ;  the  mountain- tops  all  qaick 
With  shadowy  touches  and  with  greening  gleams ; 
Bine  bent  the  Bow  of  God ;  the  coloured  douds, 
Soaked  with  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun, — 
These  all  are  his  for  pleasure :  his  the  Moon, 
Chaste  huntress,  dipping,  o'er  the  dewy  hills. 
Her  sUyer  buskin  in  the  dying  day. 

The  summer  mom  is  up  :  the  tapering  trees 
Are  all  a-glitter.    In  his  garden  forth 
The  Old  l^ldado  saunters :  hovering  on 
Before  him,  oft  upon  the  naked  walk 
Rests  the  red  butterfly ;  now  full  dispread ; 
Now,  in  the  wanton  gladsomeness  of  life. 
Half  on  their  hinges  folding  up  its  wings ; 
Again  fall  spread  and  still :  overhead  away, 
Lo  I  now  it  wavers  through  the  liquid  blue. 
But  he  intent  from  out  their  straw-roofed  hives 
Watches  his  little  foragers  go  forth. 
Boot  on  the  buds  to  make,  to  suck  the  depths 
Of  honey-throated  blooms,  and  home  return. 
Their  thighs  half  smothered  with  the  yellow  dust. 
Dibble  and  hoe  be  plies  ;  anon  he  props 
His  heavy-headed  plants,  and  visits  round 
His  herbs  of  grace :  the  simple  flowerets  here 
Open  their  infant  buttons ;  there  the  flowers 
Of  preference  blow,  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Fast  by  his  cottage  door  there  grows  an  oak, 
Of  state  supreme,  drawn  from  the  centuries. 
Pride  of  the  old  man's  heart,  in  many  a  walk 
Far  off  he  sees  its  top  of  sovereignty. 
And  with  instinctive  loyalty  his  cap 
Soldierly  touches  to  the  Royal  Tree- 
King  of  all  trees  that  flourish  1  King  revered  I 
Trafalgars  lie  beneath  his  rugged  vest, 
And  in  his  acoms  is  The  Golden  Age  1 
Summer  the  time ;  thoughtful  t^neath  his  tree 
The  Veteran  puffs  his  intermittent  pipe, 
And  cheats  the  sweltering  hours ;  yet  noting  oft 
The  flight  of  bird,  and  exhalation  far 
Quivering  and  drifthig  o'er  the  fallow  field, 
And  the  great  cloud  rising  upon  the  noon, 
The  sultiy  smithy  of  the  thunder-forge. 
Anon  the  weekly  joumal  of  events 
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Conning,  he  learns  the  doings  of  the  world, 
And  what  it  suffers— justice-loosened  wrath 
Falling  from  Heaven  npon  nnrighteons  states. 
Famine,  and  plague,  earthquake,  and  flood,  and  fire ; 
Lean  Sorrow  tracking  still  the  bread-blown  Sin ; 
A  spirit  of  lies ;  high-handed  wrong ;  the  curse 
Of  ignorance  crass  and  fat  stupidity ; 
Glib  demagogue  tongues  that  sow  the  dragon- teeth 
Of  wars  along  the  valleys  of  the  earth ; 
And  maddened  nations  at  their  contre-danoe 
Of  revolutions,  when  each  bloodv  hour 
Comes  staggering  in  beneath  its  load  of  crimes, 
£nough  to  bend  the  back  of  centuries. 

The  sun  goes  down  the  western  afternoon, 
Lacing  the  clouds  with  his  diverging  rays : 
Homeward  the  children  from  the  viuage  school 
Come  whooping  on ;  but  aye  their  voices  fall. 
As  aye  they  turn  unto  the  old  man*s  door — 
So  much  they  love  him.    He  their  progress  notes 
In  learning,  and  has  prizes  for  their  zeal. 
Flowers  for  the  ghrls,  and  fruit,  hooks  for  the  boys. 
Whistles,  and  cherry-stones ;  and,  to  maintain 
The  thews  and  sinews  of  our  coming  men. 
He  makes  them  run  and  leap  npon  the  green. 

The  nodding  wain  has  borne  the  harvest  home, 
And  yellowing  apples  spot  the  orchard  trees : 
Now  may  you  oft  the  Old  Soldado  see 
Stumping  relieved  acainst  the  evening  sky 
Along  the  ferny  hei^t — so  much  he  loves 
Its  keen  and  wholesome  air;  nor  less  he  lores 
To  hear  the  rustling  of  the  fallen  leaves, 
Swept  by  the  wind  along  the  glittering  road, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  autumnal  moon. 

Thus  round  the  starry  drdle  of  the  year 
His  spirit  circles  thankfnUy.  Not  grieved 
When  winter  comes  once  more,  with  chosen  books 
He  sits  with  Wisdom  bv  his  evening  fire ; 
Puff  goes  his  cheerfhl  pipe ;  by  turns  he  works ; 
And  ever  from  his  door,  before  he  sleeps. 
He  views  the  stars  of  night,  and  thinks  of  Him 
Whose  simplest  fiat  is  the  birth  of  worlds. 


CAMPAIGN  TBS  TUIRO. 

Lo !  yonder  sea-mew  seeks  the  inland  moss : 

Beautiful  bird !  how  snowy  clean  it  shows 

Behind  the  ploughman,  on  a  glinting  day, 

Trooping  with  rooks,  and  farther  still  relieved 

Against  the  dark-brown  mould,  alighting  half, 

Half  hovering  still ;  yet  far  more  beautiful 

Its  glistening  sleekness,  when  from  out  the  deep 

Sudden  and  shy  emerging  on  your  lee, 

What  time  through  breeze,  and  spray,  and  freshening  brine, 

Your  snoring  ship,  beneath  her  cloud  of  sail. 

Bends  on  her  buried  side,  carried  it  rides 

The  green  curled  billow  and  the  seething  froth, 
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Tnrniog  lis  startled  head  this  way  and  that, 
Half  looking  at  yoa  with  its  wild  bke  eye. 
Then  moves  its  flattering  wings  and  dives  anew ! 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  peace,  wearing  away 

The  summer  eve,  the  Old  Soldado  sits 

Beneath  his  buzzing  oak,  and  eyes  the  bird, 

With  many  a  thought  of  the  suggested  sea. 

The  veering  gull  came  circling  back  and  near : 
^^  What !  nearer  still  ?  **  the  Veteran  said,  and  rose, 

And  doffed  his  bonnet,  and  held  down  his  pipe : 
^*  Give  me  her  message,  then !  O  be  to  me 

Her  spirit  not  unconscious  from  the  deep 

Of  how  I  mourn  her  lost !    Ah  I  bird,  yon^re  gone. 

Vain  dreamer  1 1    For  every  night  my  soul 

Knocks  at  the  gates  of  the  invisible  world ; 

But  no  one  answers  me,  no  little  hand 

Gomes  out  to  grasp  at  mine.    Well,  all  is  good : 

Even,  bird,  thy  heart*deceiving  change  of  flight, 

To  teach  me  patience,  was  ordained  of  old." 

Yes,  all  is  ordered  well.  Aimless  may  seem 
The  wandering  foot ;  even  it  commissioned  treads 
The  very  lines  by  Providence  laid  down, 
Sure  though  unseen,  of  all-converging  good. 
Look  up,  old  man,  and  see : — 

Along  the  road 
Came  one  in  sailor's  garb :  his  shallow  hat. 
Of  glazed  and  pdbh^  leather,  shone  like  tin. 
A  fair  young  damsel  led  him  by  the  hand— 
For  he  was  blind :  and  to  the  summer  sun. 
Fearless  and  free,  he  held  his  bronzed  face. 
An  armless  sleeve,  pinned  to  his  manly  breast. 
Told  he  had  been  among  the  *^  Hearts  of  Oak." 
The  damsel  saw  the  old  man  of  the  tree. 
His  queue  of  character,  and  wooden  leg. 
And  smiling  whispered  to  the  tar  she  led. 
Near  turned,  both  stood.   Down  from  her  shoulder  then 
The  maid  unslung  a  mandolin,  and  played, 
High  singing  as  she  plaved,  a  battle-piece 
Of  bursts  and  pauses :  keeping  time  the  while. 
Now  furious  fast,  now  dying  Sow  away, 
His  pigtail  wagging  with  emotion  deep. 
The  Old  Soldier  puffed  his  sympathetic  pipe. 
The  minstrel  ceased ;  he  drew  his  leathern  purse, 
With  pension  lined,  and  offered  guerdon  due. 
*^  Nay,*'  said  the  maiden,  smiling,  ^^  for  your  tye 
Alone  I  played,  and  for  your  wooden  leg ; 
Yea,  but  for  these,  the  symbols  of  the  things 
You've  done  and  suffered — like  my  father  here.'^ 

"Well,  then,  youll  taste  my  honey  and  my  bread?" 
The  Soldier  said,  and  from  hi?  cot  he  brought 
Seats  for  the  strangers ;  him  the  damsel  helped. 
Bearing  the  bread  and  honey ;  and  they  ate, 
The  damsel  serving,  and  ,8he  ate  in  turn. 
When  various  talk  had  closed  the  simple  feast. 
The  strangers  rose  to  go :  ^^  My  head  t  my  head ! " 
The  sailor  cried,  and  fell  in  sudden  pangs. 
They  bore  and  laid  him  on  the  Soldier's  bed. 
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Forth  ran  the  lass,  and  from  the  neigbbonring  town 
Brought  the  physician ;  bnt  his  skill  was  vain. 
For  God  had  touched  him,  and  the  man  must  die. 
His  mind  was  dear:  **  Give  me  that  cross,  my  child, 
That  I  may  kiss  it  ere  my  spirit  part," 
He  said.    And  from  her  breast  the  damsel  drew 
A  little  cross,  peculiar  shaped  and  wrought, 
And  gave  it  him.    It  caught  the  Soldier^s  eye ; 
And  when  the  girl  receiv^  it  back,  he  took 
And  looked  at  it. 

"  This  cross,  O  dying  man, 
Was  round  my  daughter's  neck,  when  in  the  deep 
She  perished  from  me,  on  that  fatal  night 
The  *'  Sphinx'  was  burnt,  forth  sailing  from  the  Clyde. 
Her  dying  mother  round  the  infant's  neck 
This  holy  symbol,  with  her  blessing,  hung. 
Friendless  at  home,  I  took  my  only  child. 
Bound  to  the  Western  World,  where  we  had  fnends. 
Scarce  out  of  port,  up  flamed  our  ship  on  fire, 
With  crowding  terrors  through  the  umbered  night. 
O I  what  a  shout  of  joy,  when  through  the  gloom 
That  walled  us  round  within  our  glaring  vault, 
Spectral  and  large,  we  saw  the  ships  of  help. 
Our  boats  were  lowered  ;  the  first,  o'ercrowded,  swamped  ^ 
Down  to  the  second,  as  it  lurched  away, 
I  flung  my  child :  the  monstrous  waves  went  by 
With  backs  like  blood :  the  sudden-shifting  boat 
Is  off  with  one,  another  has  my  babe. 
I  sprung  to  save  her — all  the  rest  is  drear, 
Grisly  confusion,  till  I  found  me  laid, 
On  some  far  island,  in  a  fisher's  hut. 
Me,  as  they  homeward  scudded  past  the  fire, 
Those  lonely  farmers  of  the  deep  picked  up, 
Floating  away,  and  rubbed  to  vital  heat ; 
And  through  the  fever- gulf  that  had  me  next. 
With  simple  love  they  brought  my  weary  life. 
The  shores  and  islands  round,  for  lingering  news 
Of  people  saved  from  off  that  burning  wreck, 
O I  how  I  haunted  then ;  but  of  my  child 
No  man  had  heard.    Hopeless,  and  naked  poor, 
To  war  I  rushed.    This  cot  received  me  next ; 
And  here,  I  trust,  my  mortal  chapter  ends. 
But  say,  O  say  1  how  came  you  by  this  cross?" 

The  dying  man  npon  his  arm  had  risen, 
Ere  ceased  the  Soldier's  tale  :  "  She  is  thy  child, 
Take  her,"  he  said ;  *^  and  may  she  be  to  thee, 
As  she  to  me  has  been,  a  daughter  true, 
A  chUd  of  good,  a  blessing  from  on  high  I " 
So  saying,  back  he  fell.    Around  his  neck 
Her  arms  of  love  the  sobbing  damsel  threw. 
And  kissed  him  many  a  time.    And  then  she  rose. 
And  flung  herself  upon  the  Soldier's  breast — 
For  he's  her  father  too.    And  many  tears, 
Silent,  the  old  man  rained  npon  her  neck. 

"  O  wondrous  night ! "  the  dying  tar  went  on, 
^^  Who  could  have  thought  of  this  I    I  am  content. 
The  Lord  be  praised  that  she  has  found  >  friend. 
Since  I  must  go  from  her  I    That  night  of  fire, 
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Our  brig  of  war  bore  down  upon  your  ship, 

And  sent  her  boats  to  save  yon  from  the  flame. 

Near  yoH  we  could  not  come ;  so  forth  I  swam^ 

And  to  your  crowded  stem  I  fijced  a  rope, 

To  take  the  people  off.    Back  as  I  slid 

Along  the  line,  to  show  them  how  to  come, 

A  child,  upheaved  upon  the  billow  top. 

Was  borne  against  my  breast ;  I  snatched  her  up ; 

Fast  to  my  neck  she  dung ;  none  could  I  find 

To  claim  and  take  her :  she  was  thus  mine  own. 

That  night  she  wore  the  cross  which  now  she  wears. 

Why  need  I  tell  the  changes  of  my  life  ? 

In  war  I  lost  an  arm,  and  then  an  eye ; 

My  other  eye  went  out  from  sympathy, 

And  home  I  came  a  blmd  and  helpless  man. 

But  I  had  still  one  comforter,  my  child — 

My  young  breadwinner,  too !    From  wake  to  wake 

She  led  me  on,  playing  her  mandolin, 

Which  I  had  brought  her  from  the  south  of  Spain. 

She'll  tell  you  all  the  rest  when  I  am  gone. 

Bury  me  now  in  your  own  burial-place. 

That  still  our  daughter  may  be  near  my  dust. 

And  Jesus  keep  yon  both  1 ''  he  said,  an^  died. 

They  buried  him  in  their  own  burial-place. 
And  many  a  flower,  heart-planted  by  that  maid 
And  good  Old  Soldier,  bloomed  upon  his  grave. 
And  many  a  requiem,  when  the  gloaming  came. 
The  damsel  played  above  his  honoured  dust. 
Not  less,  but  all  the  more,  her  heart  was  knit 
Unto  her  own  true  father.    He,  the  while. 
How  proud  was  he  to  give  her  up  his  keys, 
Mistress  installed  of  aU  his  little  stores ; 
And  introduce  her  to  his  flowers,  and  bees. 
Making  the  sea-green  honey — all  for  her ; 
And  sit  beside  her  underneath  the  oak, 
Listening  the  story  of  her  bygone  life. 
In  turn  she  made  him  of  her  mother  tell. 
And  aye  a  tear  dropped  on  her  needlework ; 
And  all  his  wars  the  old  campaigner  told. 
And  God  was  with  them,  and  in  peace  and  love 
They  dwelt  together  in  their  happy  home. 
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RESULTS  OF  BEVOLUTION  IN  XUROPS. 


The  fall  of  Napoleon  completed 
the  first  arama  of  the  historical  series 
arising  ont  of  the  French  Bevolotion. 
Democratic  ambition  had  fonnd  its 
natural  and  inevitable  issne  In  war- 
like  achievement ;  the  passions  of  the 
camp  had  succeeded  those  of  the 
forum,  and  the  conquest  of  all  the 
Continental  monarchies  had,  for  a 
time,  apparently  satiated  the  desires 
of  an  insatiable  people.  But  the  re- 
action was  as  violent  as  the  action. 
In  eveiy  warlilie  operation  two  par- 
ties are  to  be  considered — the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  The 
rapacity,  the  insolence,  the  organised 
exactions  of  the  French  proved  griev- 
ous in  the  extreme,  and  the  haraship 
was  felt  as  the  more  insupportable 
when  the  administrative  pfowers  of 
Napoleon  gave  to  them  the  form  of  a 
regular  tribute,  and  conducted  the 
riches  of  conquered  Europe,  in  a  per- 
ennial stream,  to  the  imperial  trea- 
43ury.  A  unanimous  cry  of  indigna- 
tion arose  from  every  part  of  the 
Continent ;  a  crusade  commenced,  in 
all  quarters,  from  the  experienced 
suffering  of  mankind ;  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  the  liberating 
warriors  came  forth,  and  the  strength 
of  an  injured  worid  collected  by  a 
convulsive  eflfbrt  at  the  heart,  to  throw 
off  the  load  which  had  oppressed  it. 
Securely  cradled  amidst  the  waves, 
England,  like  her  immortal  chief  at 
Waterloo,  had  calmly  awaited  the  hour 
when  she  might  be  called  on  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  terrible  strife.  Her 
energy,  when  it  arrived,  rivalled  her 
former  patience  in  privation,  her  for- 
titude in  suffering ;  and  the  one  only 
nation  which,  throughout  the  struggle, 
had  been  unconquered,  at  length  stood 
foremost  in  the  fight,  and  struck  the 
final  and  decisive  blow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  world. 

But  the  victory  of  nations  did  not 
terminate  the  war  of  opinion;  the 
triumph  of  armies  did  not  end  the 
collision  of  thought.  France  was  con- 
quered, but  the  principles  of  her  Revo- 
Intion  were  not  extirpated ;  Uiey  had 
covered  her  own  soil  with  mourning, 
but  they  were  too  flattering  to  the 


pride  of  the  human  beart  to  be  sub- 
dued but  by  many  ages  of  suffering. 
The  lesson  taught  bv  the  subjugation 
of  her  power,  the  double  capture  of 
her  capital,  was  too  serious  to  be  soon 
forgotten  by  her  rulers;  but  the  agony 
which  had  been  previously  felt  by  the 
people,  had  ended  with  a  generation 
which  was  now  mouldering  in  its 
grave.  It  is  by  the  last  impressions 
that  the  durable  opinions  of  mankind 
are  formed;  and  effects  had  here 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  that 
the  earlier  ones  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure forffotten.  The  conscription  had 
caused  the  guillotine  to  be  forgotten ; 

Sief  for  the  loss  of  the  frontier  of  the 
hine  had  obliterated  that  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Men  did  not  know  that  the  first  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  last.  There 
was  little  danger  of  France  soon  cross- 
ing the  Rhine,  but  much  of  her  reviv- 
ing the  opinions  of  Mirabeau  and 
Siey^.  The  first  drama,  where  the 
miiitajry  bore  the  prominent  part,  was 
ended ;  but  the  second^  in  which  civil 
.  patriots  were  to  be  the  leading  cha- 
racters, and  vehement  political  pas- 
sions excited,  was  still  to  commence ; 
the  Lager  had  terminated,  but  the 
Piccolomini  was  only  beginning,  and 
Wallenstein's  Death  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. 

Everything  conspired  to  render  the 
era  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon as  memorable  for  civil  changes 
as  that  era  itself  had  been  for  mlli- 
tarv  triumphs.  Catherine  of  Russia 
had  said  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent its  principles  spreading,  and 
save  Europe  firom  civil  convulsion, 
was  to  engage  in  war,  and  cause  the 
national  to  supersede  the  social  pas- 
sions. The  experiment,  after  a  fear- 
ful struggle,  succeeded;  but  it  suc- 
ceeded only  for  a  time.  War  wore 
itself  out ;  a  contest  of  twenty  years' 
duration  at  once  drained  away  the 
blood  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of 
Europe.  The  excitement,  the  anima- 
tion, the  mingled  horrors  and  glories 
of  military  strife,  were  followed  by  a 
long  period  of  repose,  during  which 
the  social  passions  were  daily  gaining 
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strength  from  the  very  magnitade  of 
the  contest  which  had  preceded  it. 
The  desire  for  excitement  continoed, 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  it  had 
ceased:  the  cannon  of  Leipsic  and 
Waterloo  still  resounded  through  the 
world,  hot  no  new  combats  fhmished 
daily  materials  for  anxiety,  terror,  or 
exultation.  The  nations  were  chained 
to  peace  by  the  immensity  of  the 
sacrifices  made  in  the  preceding  war: 
all  gOTemments  had  suffered  so  much 
duriuff  its  continuance,  that,  like 
wounded  veterans,  they  dreaded  a 
renewd  of  the  fight.  During  the 
many  years  of  constrained  repose 
which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  vehement  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  Revolutionary  wars  con- 
tinued; but,  from  default  of  external, 
it  turned  to  internal  objects.  Demo- 
cratic came  instead  of  military  ambi- 
tion ;  the  social  succeeded  the  national 
passions;  the  sphrit  was  the  same, 
but  its  field  was  changed.  Mean- 
while the  blessed  effect  of  long  con- 
tinued peace,  by  allowing  industry  in 
every  quarter  to  reap  its  fruits  in 
quiet,  was  didly  addfaig  to  the  strength 
and  energy,  because  augmenting  the 
resources,  of  the  middle  dass,  in  whom 
these  feelings  are  ever  the  strongest, 
because  they  are  the  first  to  be  pro- 
moted by  a  change ;  while,  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion,  the  power  of  govern- 
ment was  daily  declining,  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  interest 
of  the  debts  contracted  daring  the 
preceding  strife,  and  reducing  the 
military  forces  which  had  so  long 
averted  its  dangers  or  achieved  its 
triumphs. 

The  change  in  the  ruling  passions 
of  mankind  has  clearly  appeared  in  the 
annals  of  nations,  in  the  thirty  years 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Napol^n. 
Governments  have  often  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  but  it  has 
been  not  with  each  other,  but  with 
their  subjects;  many  of  them  have  been 
overturned,  not  by  foreign  armies, 
but  by  their  own.  Europe  has  been 
often  on  the  verge  of  a  general  war, 
but  the  danger  of  it  arose  not,  as  in 
former  days,  from  the  throne,  but  the 
cottage ;  the  persons  who  urged  it  on 
were  not  kings  or  their  ministers,  but 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  chief 
efforts  of  governments  in  every  country 
have  been  directed  to  the  preservation 


of  that  peace  which  the  collisions  of  so 
many  interests,  and  the  vehemence  of 
such  passions,  endangered:  war  was  re- 

Eeatedly  threatened,  but  it  was  so,  not 
y  sovereigns,  but  by  the  people.  The 
sovereigns  were  successful :  but  their 
being  so  only  augmented  the  dangers 
of  their  position,  and  increased  the 
peril  arising  from  the  ardour  of  the 
social  passions  with  which  they  had 
to  contend ;  for  every  year  of  peace 
added  to  the  strength  of  their  oppo- 
nents as  much  as  it  diminished  their 
own. 

The  preservation  of  peace,  un- 
broken from  1815  to  1830,  was  fraught 
with  immense  blessings  to  Europe;  and, 
had  it  been  properly  improved,  might 
have  been  so  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world;  but  it  proved 
fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Restoration. 
From  necessity,  as  well  as  inclination, 
from  the  recollection  of  the  double 
capture  of  Paris,  as  well  as  consdous 
inability  to  conduct  warlike  opera- 
tions, iJouis  XYIII.  remained  at  peace ; 
and  no  monarch  who  does  so  seems 
likely  to  remain  long  on  the  French 
throne.  Death,  and  extreme  prudence 
of  conduct,  alone  sav^  him  frt>m  de- 
thronement. The  whole  history  of  the 
Restoration,  from  1815  to  1880,  was 
that  of  one  vast  and  ceaseless  conspi- 
racv  against  the  Bourbons,  existing 
rather  in  the  hearts  and  minds  than 
the  measures  and  designs  of  men. 
No  concessions  to  freedom,  no  mode- 
ration of  government,  no  diminution 
of  public  burdens,  could  reconcile  the 
people  to  a  dynasty  imposed  on  them 
by  the  stranger.  One  part  of  the 
people  were  dreaming  of  the  past, 
another  speculating  on  the  future; 
all  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present. 
The  wars,  the  glories  of  the  Empire, 
rose  up  in  painful  contrast  to  the 
peace  and  monotony  of  the  present. 
Successive  contractions  of  the  elective 
constituency,  and  restrictions  on  the 
press,  had  no  effect  in  diminishing 
the  danger  it  excited  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  only  became,  like  all  other 
concealed  passions,  more  powerful 
from  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  expres- 
sion. France  was  daily  increasing  in 
wealth,  freedom,  and  material  well- 
being,  but  it  was  as  steadilv  dedinhig 
in  contentment,  loyalty,  and  happiness 
— a  strange  combination,  but  such  as  is 
by  no  means  unknown  in  private  life, 
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wben  all  external  appliances  are 
favourable,  bat  the  heart  is  gnawed 
bj  a  secret  and  nngratified  passion. 
At  length  the  general  discontent  rose 
to  snch  a  pitch  that  it  became  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  government ;  a 
coup  d'etat  was  attempted,  to  restore 
some  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  exe- 
cutive, but  it  was  attempted  by  the 
**  feeble  arms  of  confessors  and 
kings  ;^^  the  army  wavered  in  its 
duty ;  the  Orleans  family  took  advan- 
tage of  the  tumult,  and  the  dynasty 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
was  overthrown. 

That  so  great  an  event  as  the 
overthrow  of  a  dynasty  by  a  sudden 
urban  insurrection,  should  have  pro- 
duced a  great  impression  all  over  the 
world,  was  to  have  been  expected ; 
but  it  could  hardly  have  been  antici- 
pated it  would  have  been  attended  by 
the  eflfects  with  which  it  actually  was 
in  Great  Britain.  But  many  causes 
had  conspired  at  that  period  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  in  England  for 
chapges;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
these  causes  had  arisen  mainly  firom 
the  magnitude  of  the  successes  with 
which  the  war  had  been  attended. 
The  capital  which  had  been  realised 
during  the  war  had  been  so  great,  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interest  had 
become  so  powerful,  that  the  legisla- 
ture became  affected  by  their  desires. 
The  Monetary  BiU  of  1819,  before 
many  years  had  elapsed,  had  added 
50  per  cent  to  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes,  and 
taken  as  much  from  the  remuneration 
of  industry.  Hence  a  total  change  in 
the  feelings,  influences,  and  political 
relations  of  society.  The  territorial 
aristocracy  was  weakened  as  much 
as  the  commercial  was  aggrandised  ; 
small  landed  proprietors  were  every- 
where rained  from  the  fall  of  prices ; 
the  magnates  stood  forth  in  increased 
lustre  from  the  enhanced  value  of 
theur  revenues.  Industry  was  que- 
rulous from  long-continued  suffering; 
wealth,  ambitious  from  sudden  exal- 
tation. Political  power  was  coveted 
by  one  class,  from  the  excess  of  their 
riches ;  by  another,  from  the  depth  of 
their  misery.  The  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  severed  the  last 
bond,  that  of  a  common  religion, 
which  had  hitherto  held  together  the 
different  classes,  and  imprinted  on  the 


minds  of  a  large  and  sincere  class  a 
thirst  for  vengeance,  which  over- 
whelmed every  consideration  of  rea- 
son. The  result  of  these  concurring 
causes  was  that  the  institutions  of 
England  were  essentially  altered  by 
the  earthquake  of  1830,  and  a  new 
class  elevated  to  supreme  power  by 
means,  bloodless  indeed,  but  scarcely 
less  violent  than  the  revolution  whidb 
had  overturned  Charles  X. 

The  revolution  of  1880  elevated 
the  middle  class  to  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  France,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  vested  the  same  class  in  effect 
with  supreme  power  in  the  British 
empire.  Vast  effects  followed  this 
all-important  change  in  both  countries. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind  the  experiment  was  made  of 
vesting  the  electoral  franchise,  not  in 
a  varied  and  limited  class,  as  in  Old 
England,  or  in  the  whole  citizens,  as 
in  revolutionary  France  or  America, 
but  in  persons  possessed  only  of  a 
certain  money  qualification.  The 
franchise  was  not  materially  changed 
in  France,  but  the  general  arming  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary origin  of  the  new  government, 
effectually  secured  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  burgher  aristocracy ;  in 
England  they  were  at  once  vested 
with  the  command  of  the  state,  for 
the  House  of  Commons  was  returned 
by  a  million  of  electors,  who  voted 
for  658  members,  of  whom  two-thirds 
were  the  representatives  of  boroughs, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  constituents 
shopkeepers,  or  persons  whom  they 
influenced.  Thence  consequences  of 
incalculable  importance  in  both  conn- 
tries,  and  effects  which  have  left  in- 
delible traces  in  the  future  history  of 
mankind. 

The  first  effect  of  this  identity  of 
feeling  and  interest,  in  the  class  thus 
for  the  first  time  intrusted  with  the 
practical  direction  of  affairs  in  both 
countries,  was  a  dose  political  alliance 
between  their  governments,  and  an 
entire  change  \n  the  Foreign  policy 
of  Great  Britain.  To  the  vehement 
hostility  and  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four 
centuries  succeeded  an  alliance  sin- 
cere and  cordial  at  the  time ;  though, 
like  other  intimacies  founded  on 
identity  of  passion,  not  of  interest,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
survive  the  emotions  which  gave  it 
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birth.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  effects  of  this  alliance  were  novel, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  important. 
When  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  the 
sea  united,  no  power  in  Earope  ven- 
tnred  to  confront  them  ;  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  preserved  by  their  union. 
The  Czar  in  full  march  towards  Paris 
was  arrested  on  the  Vistula;  he 
found  ample  employment  for  his 
arms  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  the 
Poles  tot  restore  th^ir  much-loved 
nationality.  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the 
surveillance  of  the  discontented  in 
their  own  dominions  to  think  of 
renewing  the  crusade  of  1813 ;  nor 
did  they  venture  to  do  so  when  the 
forces  of  England  were  united  to 
those  of  France.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  march  of  revolution  was 
unresisted  in  Western  Europe,  and 
an  entire  change  effected  in  the  in- 
stitutions and  dynasties  on  the 
throne  in  its  principal  continental 
states.  The  Orleans  family  con- 
tinned  firmly,  and  to  all  appearance 
permanently,  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France ;  Belgium  was  revolutionised, 
torn  from  the  monarchy  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Cobonrg  family  seated 
on  its  throne:  the  monarchies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  overturned, 
and  a  revolutionary  dynasty  of  queens 
placed  on  the  thrones  of  these  countries, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  whUe  in  the  east  of  Europe 
the  last  remnants  of  Polish  nationality 
were  extinguished  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula.  Durable  interests  were 
overiooked,  ancient  alliances  broken, 
long-established  rivahries  forgotten  in 
the  fleeting  passions  of  the  moment 
Confederacies  the  most  opposite  to 
tiie  lasting  policy  of  the  very  nations 
who  contracted  them,  were  not  only 
formed,  but  acted  upon.  Europe 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  arms 
of  Prussia  united  with  those  of 
Russia  to  destroy  the  barrier  of  the 
Continent  against  the  Muscovite 
power  on  the  Sarmatian  plains ;  the 
Leopards  of  England  joined  to  the 
tricolor  standard  to  wrest  Antwerp 
from  Holland,  and  secure  the  throne 
of  the  Netherlands  to  a  son-in-law 
of  France;  and  the  scarlet  uniforms 
blended  with  the  ensigns  of  revolu- 
tion to  beat  down  the  liberties  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  prepare  the 


heiress  of  Spain  for  the  arms  of  a 
son  of  France,  on  the  very  theatre 
of  Wellington's  triumphs. 

Novel  and  extraordinary  as  were 
these  results  of  the  revolution  of 
1830  upon  the  political  relations  of 
Europe,  its  effects  upon  the  colonial 
empire  of  England,  and,  through  it, 
upon  the  future  destinies  of  the 
human  species,  were  still  greater 
and  more  important.  To  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  consequences  of 
the  change  in  the  policy  of  England 
will  be  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Its  first  effect  was  to  bring 
about  the  emacipation  of  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  the  British  colo- 
nies in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
received  the  perilous  gift  of  uncon- 
ditional freedom.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind  the  expe- 
riment was  made  of  extending  the 
institutions  of  Japhet  to  the  sons  of 
Ham.  As  a  natural  result  of  so 
vast  and  sudden  a  change,  and  of 
the  conferring  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  upon  unlettered 
savages,  the  proprietors  of  those 
noble  colonies  were  ruined,  their 
affdctions  alienated,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  mother  country  preserved 
only  by  the  terror  of  arms.  Canada 
shared  in  the  moral  earthquake 
which  shook  the  globe,  and  that 
noble  offshoot  of  the  empire  was 
only  preserved  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  courage  of  its  soldiers  and  the 
loyalty  of  its  English  and  Highland 
citizens.  Australia  rapidly  advanced 
in  wealth,  industry,  and  popalation 
during  these  eventful  years.  Every 
commercial  ciisis  which  paralysed 
industry,  every  social  straggle  which 
excited  hope,  every  successful  innova- 
tion which  diminished  security,  added 
to  the  stream  of  hardy  and  enterpris- 
ing emigrants  who  crowded  to  its 
shores ;  New  Zealand  was  added  to 
the  akeady  colossal  empire  of  Eng- 
land in  Oceania;  and  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  in  a  fifth  hemisphere  of  another 
nation,  destined  to  rival,  perhaps 
eclipse,  Europe  itself  in  the  career 
of  human  improvement  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind 
the  course  of  advancement  ceased 
to  be  from  East  to  West;  but  it 
was  not  destined  to  be  arrested  by 
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the  Bocky  MoanUins;  the  mighty 
day  of  fonr  thousand  years  was 
drawing  to  its  dose ;  bat  before  its 
light  was  extingoished  in  the  West, 
civilisation  had  retomed  to  the  land 
of  its  birth ;  and  ere  its  orb  had  set 
in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  the  sun 
of  knowledge  was  illaminating  the 
isles  of  the  Eastern  Sea. 

Great  and  important  as  have  been 
these  resnlts  of  the  social  convulsions 
of  France  and  England  in  the  first 
instance,  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  to  those  which  have 
followed  the  change  in  the  commer- 
cial policy  and  increased  stringency 
of  the  monetary  laws  of  Great 
Britain.  The  effect  of  these  all- 
important  measmres,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected,  and  so  little,  save 
suffering,  has  been  received,  has  been 
to  augment  to  an  extraordinary  and 
nnpantlleled  degree  the  inUward  ten- 
dency of  the  British  people.  The  agri- 
cultural population,  especially  in  Ire- 
land, has  been  violently  torn  up  from 
the  land  of  its  birth  bv  woeful  suffering; 
a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  appeared 
amidst  the  population  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  and  to  this  terrible  but 
transient  source  of  suffering  has  been 
superadded  the  lasting  discourace- 
ment  arising  from  the  vhrtual  closing 
of  the  market  of  England  to  Irish 
produce,  by  the  inundations  of  grain 
from  foreign  states.  Since  the  banriers 
raised  by  human  regulations  have 
been  thrown  down,  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature  have  appeared  in  full  operation; 
the  old  and  rich  state  can  always 
undersell  the  young  and  poor  one  in 
manufactures,  and  is  always  under- 
sold by  it  in  agricultural  produce. 
The  fate  of  old  Borne  apparentlv  is 
reserved  for  Great  Britain ;  the  har- 
vests of  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and 
America,  prostrate  agriculture  in  the 
British  Isles  as  effectually  as  those 
of  Sicily,  Libya,  and  ££m[)t  did 
the  old  Patrimony  of  the  Legions; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  the  same  effects  appear. 
The  great  cities  flourish,  but  the 
counti^  decays;  the  exportation  of 
human  beings  and  the  importation 
of  human  food  keep  up  a  gainful 
traffic  in  the  seaport  towns;  but 
it  is  every  day  more  and  more  glid- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner ; 
and  whUe  exports  and  imports  are 
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constantly  increasing,  the  mainstay 
of  national  strength,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  is  rapidly  declining.  The 
effects  upon  the  strength,  resources, 
and  population  of  the  empire,  and  the 
growth  of  its  colonial  possessions, 
have  been  equally  important.  Eu- 
rope, before  the  middle  of  thecentuiy, 
beholds  with  astonishment  Great 
Britain,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
had  been  self-supporting,  importing 
ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  being 
a  full  fifth  of  the  national  subsistence, 
and  a  constant  stream  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  emigrants  annually 
leaving  its  shores.  Its  inhabitants, 
which  for  four  centuries  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  have  declined  a 
million  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  two 
islands,  and  two  millions  in  Ireland, 
taken  separately ;  but  the  foundations 
of  a  vast  empire  have  been  laid  in  the 
Transatlantic  and  Australian  wilds; 
and  the  ahnual  addition  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  to  the  European 
population  of  the  New  World  by  im- 
migration alone,  has  come  almost  to 
double  the  already  marvellous  rapid- 
ity of  American  increase. 

While  this  vast  transference  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  population  to 
the  embrvo  states  of  America  and 
Australia  has  been  going  forward,  the 
United  States  of  America  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers  and  extent  of 
territory.  The  usual  and  fearful  ambi- 
tion of  republican  states  has  appeared 
there  in  more  than  its  usual  propor- 
tions. During  the  ten  years  from  1840 
to  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  six  millions: 
they  have  grown  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  millions.  But  the  in- 
crease of  its  territory  has  been  still 
more  extraordinary:  it  has  been 
extended,  during  the  same  period, 
from  somewhat  above  two  millions, 
to  three  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles.  A  territory  nine 
times  the  size  of  Old  France  has  been 
added  to  the  devouring  Republic  in 
ten  years.  The  conquests  of  Rome  in 
ancient,  of  the  English  in  India  in 
modem  times,  afford  no  parallel  in- 
stance of  rapid  and  unbroken  increase. 
Everything  indicates  that  a  vast  mi- 
ffration  of  the  human  species  is  going 
forward,  and  the  family  of  Japhet  in 
the  course  of  being  transferred  from 
its  native  to  its  destined  seats.    To 
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this  prodigious  movement  it  Is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  disappointed  energies 
of  democratic  vigour  in  Earope,  or 
the  insatiable  spirit  of  republican  am- 
bition in  America,  has  most  contri- 
buted ;  for  the  first  overcame  all  the 
attachments  of  home,  and  all  the  en- 
dearments of  kindred  in  a  large— and 
that  the  most  energetic  —  portion  of 
the  people  in  the  old  world ;  while  the 
latter  has  prepared  for  their  reception 
ample  seats— in  which  a  kindred 
tongue  and  institutions  prevail— in 
the  new. 

While  this  vast  and  unexampled 
exodus  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
across  a  wider  ocean  than  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  to  a  greater  promised  land 
than  that  of  Canaan,  has  been  going 
forward,  a  corresponding,  and  in  some 
respects  still  more  marvellous,  in- 
crease of  the  Sclavonic  race  in  the  Mus- 
covite dominions  has  taken  place.  The 
immense  dominions  and  formidable 
power  of  the  Czar,  which  had  received 
so  vast  an  addition  from  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  contest  with 
Napoleon,  were  scarcely  less  increased 
by  the  events  of  the  long  peace  which 
followed.  The  inhuman  cruelty  with 
which  the  Turks  prosecuted  the  war 
with  the  Greeks,  awakened  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  Christian  world; 
governments  were  impelled  by  their 
subjects  into  a  crusade  against  the 
Crescent ;  and  the  battle  of  Navaiino, 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
beheld  the  flags  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  side  by  side,  at  once 
ruined  the  Ottoman  navy,  and  reft 
the  most  important  provinces  of 
Greece  from  Turkey.  The  incon- 
ceivable infatuation  of  the  Turks, 
and  their  characteristic  ignorance  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  whom  they 
provoked,  impelled  them  soon  after 
into  a  war  with  Russia ;  and  then  the 
immeasurable  superiority  which  the 
Cross  had  now  acquired  over  the 
Crescent  at  once  speared.  Varna, 
the  scene  of  the  bloody  defeat  of  the 
French  chivalry  by  the  Janizaries  of 
Bajazet,  yielded  to  the  scientific  ap- 

S roaches  of  the  Russians ;  the  barrier, 
itherto  insurmountable,  of  the  Bal- 
kan, was  passed  by  Diebitch ;  Adrian- 
ople  fell ;  and  the  anxious  interven- 
tion of  the  other  European  powers 
alone  prevented  the  entire  subjugation 
of  Turkey,  and  the  entry  of  the  Mus- 
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covite  battalions  through  the  breach 
made  by  the  cannon  of  Mahomet  in 
the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Great  as  were  these  results  to  the 
growth  of  Russia,  of  the  forced  and 
long- continued  pacification  of  Wes- 
tern Europe,  still  more  important 
were  those  which  followed  its  intes- 
tine convulsions.  Eveiy  throe  of  the 
revolutionary  earthquake  in  France 
has  tended  to  its  ultimate  advantage, 
and  been  attended  by  a  great  acces- 
sion of  territory  or  augmentation  of 
influence.  The  Revolution  of  1789 
in  its  ultimate  effects  brought  the 
Cossacks  to  Paris ;  that  of  1830  ex- 
tinguished the  last  remains  of  Polish 
nationality,  and  established  the  Mus- 
covites in  a  lasting  sway  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula.  The  revolt  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  and  the  victory  of 
Koniah,  which  reduced  the  Ottoman 
empire  to  the  verse  of  destruction, 
brought  the  Russian  battalions  to 
Scutari,  and  averted  subjugation 
from  a  rebellious  vassal,  only  by  sur- 
rendering the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  Czar,  and  converting  the  Black 
Sea  into  a  Russian  lake.  Greater 
still  have  been  the  resultsof  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence, and  through  it  the  real  power, 
of  Russia.  Germany,  torn  by  revolu- 
tionary passions,  was  soon  brought 
into  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
anarchy ;  Austria,  distracted  at  once 
by  a  Bohemian,  Italian,  and  Hun- 
garian revolt,  was  within  a  hair- 
breadth of  destruction ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  150,000  Russians  on  the 
Hungarian  plains  alone  determined 
the  Magyar  contest  in  favour  of  Aus- 
tria. Immense  is  the  addition  which 
this  decisive  move  has  made  to  the 
influence  of  Russia ;  no  charge  of  the 
Old  Guard  of  Napoleon  at  the  close 
of  the  day  was  ever  more  triumphant. 
Russia  now  boasts  of  66,000,000  of 
men  within  her  dominions ;  her  terri- 
tories embrace  a  seventh  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  and  her  influence  is 
paramount  from  the  wall  of  China  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Great  as  the  acquisitions  of  the 
Muscovite  power  have  been  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  they  have  almost 
been  rivalled  by  those  of  the  British 
in  India.  Thev  have  fairly  out- 
stripped everything  in  this  a^e  of 
wonders ;  a  paraUcI  will  in  vain  be 
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sooglit  for  them  in  the  wIk^  aniimls 

oTUieirctfld.    Thej  do  not  resemble 

the   con<iQMt8   of  the   Romans    in 

andentf  or  of  the  ReWans  in  modem 

times ;  they  haye  not  been  the  resolt 

of  the  lost  of  eonqnestf  steadilj  and 

persereringij  applied  to  general  sob- 

jogationf  or  the  passions  of  democracj 

finding  their  natural  vent  in  foreign 

oonqoest.  As  little  were  the j  the  off- 

qiring  of  a  vehement  and  torfonlent 

qnrit,  similar  to  that  which  carried 

the  lYonch  eagles  to  Vienna  and  the 

Kremlin.     The   disposition    of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  [Miu^ticallj  gain-seek- 
ing, and  shunning  wars  as  an  intermp- 

tion  of  their  profits,  has  been  a  per- 
petual check  to  anj  such  disposition — 

their  Immense  distance  from  the  scene 

of  action  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  an 

effectual  bar  to  its  indulgence.   India 

has  not  been  governed  bjarace  of 

warlike  sovereigns,  eager  for  conquest, 

covetous  of  glory ;  but  bj  a  company 

of  pacific  merchants,  intent  only  on 

the  augmentation  of  their  profits  and 

the   diminution   of  their   expenses. 

Their  great  cause  of  complaint  against 

the  Governors-General  to  whom  have 

been  successively  intrusted  the  go- 
vernment of  their  vast  dominions, 

was,  that  they  were  too  prone  to  de- 

fonsive  preparations;  that  they  did 

not  sufficiently  study  the  increase  of 
these  profits  "  ;^-f^  ^^■:^^  ^.T  ::..,.. 
expenses.  War  was  constantly  tbrced 
upon  them  as  a  measure  of  necessity ; 
repeated  coalitions  of  the  native  sove- 
reigns compelled  them  to  draw  the 
sword  to  prevent  their  expulsion 
from  the  peninsula.  Conquest  has 
been  the  condition  of  existence. 

Yet    such   is  the  vigour    of    the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and   the   energy 
with  which   the  successive  contests 
were  maintained  by  the  diminTT*^"'- 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  comj 
that  marvellous  beyond  all  exan.,,.^ 
have  been  the  victories  whIA.  they 
gained  and  the  conqncsts  wStt.'.'' 
achieved.  The  Ion  ^ 
peace  which  follu 
"Waterloo,  was 
repose  in  India. 
sively  the  t 
jugatiou  0^ 
genias  of 
throw  of  the 
difficult 
kha 
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Bhurtpore,  the  taming  of  "  the  giant 
strength  of  Ava;"  the  conquest  of 
CabuL,  and  fearfrd  horrors  of  the 
Coord  Cabnl  retreat ;  the  subsequent 
gallant  recovery  of  its  capital ;  the 
conquest  of  Scinde,  and  reduction  of 
Gwalior;  the  wars  with  the  Sikhs, 
the  desperate  passages  of  arms  at 
Ferozeshah  and  Chiliimwalah,  and  the 
final  triumphs  of  Sobraon  and  Goo- 
jerat.  Nor  was  it  in  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan  alone  that  the  strength  of 
the  British,  when  at  length  fairly 
aroused,  was  exerted;  the  vast  empire 
of  China  was  wrestled  with  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  strength  in  the 
East  was  engaged  in  the  Affghanistan 
expedition;  and  the  world,  which 
was  anxiously  expecting  the  fall  of 
the  much-envied  British  empire  in 
India,  beheld  with  astonishment,  in 
the  same  Delhi  OwtetU^  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  second  capture  of  Cabul 
in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  dictating 
of  a  glorious  peace  to  the  Chinese 
under  the  walls  of  Nuikin. 

While  successes  so  great  and  be- 
wildering were  attending  the  arms  of 
civilisation  on  the  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  a  great  and  most  disastrous 
convulsion  was  preparing  in  its  heart. 
Paris,  as  in  every  age,  was  the  centre 
of  impulsion  to  the  whole  civilised 
world.  Louis  Philippe  had  a  very 
ili.o..ii;i  f^aiiic  lu  play,  an;^  ii^  lOT^g" 
played  it  with  success  ;  bnt  no  human 
ability  could,  with  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  permanently  maintain  the 
government  of  the  country.  He 
aimed  at  being  the  Napoleon  of  Peace; 
and  his  great  predecessor  knew  better 
than  any  one,  an 
that  he  himself  \v 
the  atti  1  * 

elevati  1 
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military  chief,  he  was  obliged  to 
refltrain  the  passions  of  the  soldiers. 
The^  demanded  war,  and  he  was  con- 
stramed  to  keep  them  at  peace ;  they 
sighed  for  plunder,  and  he  coald  only 
meet  them  with  economy ;  they 
panted  for  glory,  and  his  policy  re- 
tained them  in  obscurity. 

Political  influence — in  other  words, 
corruption — was  the  only  means  left 
of  carrying  on  the  government,  and 
that  state  engine  was  worked  with 
great  industry,  and  for  a  time  with 
great  success.  But  although  gratifi- 
cation to  the  selfish  passions  must 
always,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  main 
foundation  of  government,  men  are 
not  entirely  and  for  ever  governed  by 
their  influence.  "C'estrimagination," 
saidNapoleon,  ^^quidomine  le  monde." 
All  nations,  and  most  of  all  the 
French,  occasionally  require  aliment 
to  the  passions ;  and  no  dynasty  will 
long  maintain  its  sway  over  them 
which  does  not  frequently  gratify 
their  ruling  dispositions.  Napoleon 
was  so  popular  because  he  at  once 
consulted  their  interests  and  gratified 
their  passions;  Louis  Philippe  the 
reverse,  because  he  attended  only  to 
their  interests.  Great  as  was  his 
influence,  unbounded  his  patronage, 
immense  his  revenue,  it  yet  fell  short 
of  the  wants  of  his  needy  supporters : 
he  experienced  erelong  the  truth  of 
the  well-known  saying,  that  every 
office  given  away  made  one  ungrate- 
fnl  and  three  discontented.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  fall  in  Febru- 
ary 1848  was  the  pnsillanimitv  of 
his  family,  who  declmed  to  head  his 
troops,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
counsellors,  who  urged  submission  in 
presence  of  danger;  but  its  remote 
causes  were  of  much  older  date  and 
wider  extent.  Crovemment,  to  be 
lasting,  must  be  founded  either  on 
traditionary  influence,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  new  interests  and  passions,  or 
the  force  of  arms;  and  that  one  which 
has  not  the  first  will  do  well  to  rest 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  two  last. 

Disastrous  beyond  all  precedent,  or 
what  even  could  have  been  conceived, 
have  been  the  effects  of  this  new  revo- 
lution in  Paris  on  the  whole  Continent; 
and  a  very  long  period  must  elapse 
before  they  are  obviated.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  government,  esteemed  one 
of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  and  a 
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dynasty  which  promised  to  be  of  last- 
ing duration,  overturned  almost  with- 
out resbtance  by  an  urban  tumult, 
roused  the  revolutionary  party  every- 
where to  a  perfect  pitch  of  frenzy. 
A  universal  liberation  from  govern- 
ment, and  restraint  of  any  kind,  was 
expected,  and  for  a  time  attained, 
by  the  people  in  the  principal  Conti- 
nental states,  when  a  republic  was 
again  proclaimed  in  France ;  and  the 
people,  strong  in  their  newly- acquired 
rights  of  universal  suffrage,  were  seen 
electing  a  National  Assembly,  to 
whom  the  destinies  of  the  country 
were  to  be  intrusted.  '  The  effect  was 
instantaneous  and  universal  ;  the 
shock  of  the  moral  earthquake  was 
felt  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Italy 
was  immediately  in  a  blaze ;  Pied- 
mont joined  the  revolutionary  crusade ; 
and  the  Austrian  forces,  expelled 
from  Milan,  were  glad  to  seek  an 
asylum  behind  the  Mincio.  Venice 
threw  off*  the  German  yoke,  and  pro- 
claimed again  the  independence  of  St 
Mark ;  the  Pope  was  driven  from 
Rome,  the  Bourbons  in  Naples  were 
saved  only  by  the  fidelity  of  their 
Swiss  guards  from  destruction ;  Sicily 
was  severed  fh>m  their  dominion,  and 
all  Italy,  from  the  extremity  of 
Calabria  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  was 
arraying  its  forces  against  constituted 
authority,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
sway  of  the  Tramontane  govern- 
ments. The  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
were  everywhere  in  transports,  and 
prophesied  the  resurrection  of  a  great 
and  united  Roman  republic  from  the 
courage  of  modern  patriotism  ;  the 
learned  and  experienced  anticipated 
nothing  but  ruin  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom from  the  transports  of  a  people 
incapable  of  exercising  its  power,  and 
unable  to  defend  its  rights. 

Still  more  serious  and  formidable 
were  the  convulsions  in  Germany; 
for  these  were  more  inspired  with  the 
Teutonic  love  of  fi'eedom,  and  wield- 
ed the  arm  which  so  long  had  been 
victorious  in  the  fields  of  European 
fame.  So  violent  were  the  shocks  of 
the  revolutionary  earthquake  in  the 
Fatherland,  that  the  entire  disruption 
of  society  and  ruin  of  the  national 
independence  seemed  to  be  threatened 
by  its  effects.  Government  was  over- 
turned after  a  violent  contest  in  Ber- 
lin.   It  fell  almost  without  a  struggle^ 
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from  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Emperor, 
in  Vienna.  The  Prussians,  especially 
in  the  great  towns,  entered,  with  the 
characteristic  ardour  of  their  disposi- 
tion, into  the  career  of  revolution; 
universal  suffrage  was  everywhere 
proclaimed  —  national  guards  esta- 
blished. The  lesser  states  on  the 
Rhine  all  followed  the  example  of 
Prussia;  and  an  assembly  of  delegates, 
from  every  part  of  the  Fatherland,  at 
Frankfort,  seemed  to  realise  for  a 
brief  period  the  dream  of  German 
unity  and  independence.  But  while 
the  enthusiasts  on  the  Rhine  were 
speculating  on  the  independence  of 
their  country,  the  enthusiasts  in 
Vienna  and  Hungary  were  taking 
the  most  effectual  steps  to  destroy  it. 
A  frightful  civil  war  ensued  in  all  the 
Austrian  provinces,  and  soon  acquir- 
ed such  strength  as  threatened  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  whole  of  its  vast 
dominions.  No  sooner  was  the  cen- 
tral authority  in  Vienna  overturned^ 
than  rebellion  broke  out  in  all  the 
provinces.  The  Sclavonians  revolted 
in  Bohemia,  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
the  Magyars  in  Hungary ;  the  close 
vicinity  of  a  powerful  Russian  force 
alone  restrained  the  Poles  in  GalUcia. 
Worse,  even,  because  more  widely 
felt  than  the  passions  of  democracy, 
the  animosities  of  Race  burst  forth 
with  fearful  violence  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  standard  of  Georgey  in 
Hungary — whom  the  Austrians,  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war  in  all  their  pro- 
vinces, were  unable  to  subdue — soon 
attracted  a  large  part  of  the  indignant 
Poles,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
warlike  Magyars,  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Kot 
a  hope  seemed  to  remain  for  the 
great  and  distracted  Austrian  empire. 
Chaos  had  returned ;  society  seemed 
resolved  into  its  original  elements; 
and  the  chief  bulwark  of  Europe 
against  Moscovite  domination  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  broken  up  into 
several  separate  states,  actuated  by 
the  most  violent  hatred  at  each  other, 
and  alike  incapable,  singly  or  together, 
of  making  head  against  the  vast  and 
<^ntralised  power  of  Russia. 

The  first  successful  stand  against 
the  deluge  of  revolution  was  made  in 
Great  Brltun ;  and  there  it  was  with- 
stood, not  by  the  bayonets  of  the  sol- 
diers, but  by  the  batons  of  the  citizens. 


The  10th  April  was  the  Waterloo  of 
chartist  rebellion  in  England ;  a  me- 
morable proof  that  the  institutions 
and  traditionary  influences  of  a  free 
people,  suited  to  their  want^,  and  in 
harmony  with  their  dispositions,  can, 
in  such  felicitous  circumstances,  op- 
pose a  more  successful  barrier  to 
social  dangers  than  the  most  power- 
ful military  force  at  the  command  of 
a  despotic  chief.  Rebellion,  as  usual 
when  England  is  in  distress^  broke 
out  in  Ireland ;  but  it  terminated  in 
ridicule,  and  revealed  at  once  the 
ingratitude  and  impotence  of  the  Cel- 
tic race  in  the  Emerald  isle.  But  a 
far  more  serious  and  bloody  conflict 
awaited  the  cause  of  order  in  the 
streets  of  Paris;  and  society  there 
narrowly  escaped  the  restoration  of 
the  reign  of  terror  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Robespierre.  As  usual  in 
civil  convulsions,  the  leaders  of  the 
first  successful  revolt  soon  became 
insupportable  to  their  infuriated  fol- 
lowers; a  second  10th  August  fol- 
lowed, and  that  much  more  quickly 
than  on  the  first  occasion — a  second 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons;  but 
it  was  met  by  very  different  oppo- 
nents. Cavaignac  and  the  army 
were  not  so  easily  beat  down  as 
Louis,  deserted  by  all  the  world  but 
his  faithful  Swiss  Guards.  The  con- 
test was  long  and  bloody,  and,  for  a 
time,  it  seemed  more  than  doubtful 
to  which  side  victory  would  incline ; 
but  at  length  the  cause  of  order  pre- 
vailed. The  authority  of  the  Assem- 
bly, however,  was  not  established  tiU 
above  a  hundred  barricades  had  been 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
several  thousands  of  the  insurgents 
slain,  and  eleven  thousand  sentenced 
to  transportation  by  the  courts-mar- 
tial of  the  victorious  soldiers. 

Less  violent  in  the  outset,  but  more 
disastrous  far  in  the  end,  were  the 
means  by  which  Austria  was  brought 
through  the  throes  of  her  revolutionary 
convulsion.  It  was  the  army,  and  the 
army  alone,  which  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity saved  the  state ;  but,  imhap- 
pily,  it  was  not  the  national  army 
alone  which  achieved  the  deliverance. 
So  violent  were  the  passions  by  which 
the  country  was  torn,  so  great  the 
power  of  the  rival  races  and  nations 
which  contended  for  its  mastery,  that 
the  unaided  strength  of  the  monarchy 
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was  nneqaal  to  the  task  of  subduing 
them.  In  Prague,  indeed,  the  firm- 
ness of  Windlschgratz  extinguished 
the  revolt — in  Italy  the  consummate 
talents  of  Radetsfy  restored  victory 
to  the  imperial  standards,  and  drove 
the  Piedmontese  to  a  disgraceful 
peace;  and  in  the  heart  of  the  mo- 
narchy, Vienna,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
was  regained  by  the  united  arms  of 
the  Bohemian  and  Croatian.  But  in 
Hungary  the  Magyars  were  not  so 
easily  overcome.  Such  was  the  valour 
of  that  warlike  race,  and  such  the 
military  talents  of  their  chiefs,  that, 
although  not  numbering  more  than  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Hungary, 
and  an  eighth  of  that  of  the  whole  mo- 
narchy, it  was  found  impracticable  to 
subdue  them  without  external  aid. 
The  Russians,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
were  called  in  to  prevent  the  second 
capture  of  Vienna;  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Moscovites  ere  long 
appeared  on  the  Hungarian  plains — 
numbers  triumphed  over  valour — and 
Austria  was  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
its  independence.  Incalculable  have 
been  the  consequences  of  this  great 
and  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Czar.  Not  less  than  the  capture  of 
Paris,  it  has  fascinated  and  subdued 
the  minds  of  men.  It  has  rendered 
him  the  undisputed  master  of  the  east 
of  Europe,  and  led  to  a  secret  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  which  at  the 
convenient  season  will  open  to  the 
Russians  the  road  to  Constantinople. 
At  length  the  moment  of  reaction 
arrived  in  France  itself,  and  the 
country,  whose  vehement  convulsions 
had  overturned  the  institutions  of  so 
many  other  states,  was  itself  doomed 
to  undergo  the  stem  bnt  just  law  of 
retribution.  The  undisguised  designs 
of  the  Socialists  against  property  of 
every  kind,  the  frequent  revolts,  the 
notorious  imbecility  and  trifling  of 
the  National  Assembly,  had  so  dis- 
credited republican  institutions,  that 
the  nation  was  folly  prepared  for  a 
change  of  any  kind  from  democratic 
to  monarchical  institutions.  Louis 
Napoleon  had  the  advantage  of  a 
great  name,  and  of  historical  associa- 
tions, which  raised  him  by  a  large 
majority  to  the  presidency,  and  of 
able  counsellors  who  steered  him 
through  its  difficulties;  bnt  the  de- 
cbire  success  of  the  coup  d'etat  of 


December  2nd  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  universal  contempt  into  which  the 
republican  rulers  had  fallen,  and  the 
general  terror  which  the  designs  of  the 
Socialists  had  excited.  The  nation 
would,  perhaps,  not  so  willingly  have 
ranged  itself  under  the  banners  of  any 
merely  military  chief  who  promised  ta 
shelter  them  from  the  evident  dangers 
with  which  society  was  menaced ;  and 
the  vigour  and  fidelity  of  the  army 
ensured  its  success.  The  restoration: 
of  military  despotism  in  France  in 
1851,  after  the  brief  and  fearful  reign 
of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity" 
in  that  everchanging  country,  adds 
another  to  the  numerous  proofs  which 
history  affords,  that  successful  revolu- 
tion, bv  whomsoever  effected,  and 
under  all  imaginable  diversity  of  na- 
tions, race,  and  circumstances,  can 
end  only  in  the  empire  of  the  sword. 

But  although  the  dangers  of  revo- 
lutionary convulsion  have  been  ad> 
joumed,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved, by  the  general  triumph  of 
military  power  on  the  Continent,  and 
its  entire  re- establishment  in  France, 
other  dangers,  of  an  equally  formid- 
able, and  perhaps  still  more  pressing, 
kind,  have  arisen  from  its  very  suc- 
cess. Since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  alf 
the  contests  in  Europe  have  been 
interned  only.  There  have  been  many 
desperate  and  bloody  struggles,  but 
they  have  not  been  those  of  natioi^ 
against  nation,  but  of  class  with  class, 
or  race  with  race.  No  foreign  wars 
have  desolated  Europe ;  and  the  whole 
efforts  of  government  in  every  country 
have  been  directed  to  moderating  the 
warlike  propensities  of  their  subjects, 
and  preventing  the  fierce  animosities 
of  nationality  and  race  from  involving 
the  world  in  general  conflagration. 
So  decbively  was  this  the  character- 
istic of  the  period,  and  so  great  waa 
the  difficulty  in  moderating  the  war- 
like dispositions  of  their  subjects, 
that  it  seemed  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  poet  should  be  reversed,  and  it 
might  with  truth  be  said — 

•♦  War  is  a  game,  which,  were  their  rulert 
wise, 
The  people  should  not  plajat.** 

But  this  has  been  materially  changed 
by  the  consequences  of  the  great 
European  revolution  of  1848 ;  and  it 
may  now  be  doubted  whether  the 
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greatest  dangers  which  threaten  so- 
ciety are  not  those  of  foreign  subjuga- 
tion and  the  loss  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Bj  the  natural  effects  of 
the  general  convulsions  of  1848,  the 
armies  of  the  Continental  states  have 
been  prodigiously  augmented;  and 
such  are  the  dangers  of  their  respec- 
tive positions,  from  the  turbulent 
disposition  of  their  own  subjects, 
that  they  cannot  be  materially  re- 
duced. In  France  there  are  385,000 
men  in  arms ;  in  Austria  as  many ;  in 
Prussia,  200,000 ;  in  Russia,  600,000. 
Fifteen  hundred  thousand  regular 
soldiers  are  arrayed  on  the  Continent 
ready  for  mutual  slaughter,  and  await- 
ing only  a  signal  from  their  respec- 
tive cabinets  to  direct  their  united 
hostility  against  any  country  which 
may  have  provoked  their  resentment. 
Such  have  been  the  results  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the 
rise  of  ^^  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity*' in  the  centre  of  European 
civilisation. 

Disastrous  beyond  all  precedent 
have  been  the  effects  of  tlas  revolu- 
tionary convulsion,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected  by  the  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  in  every  country,  upon 
the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  Not  only  has  the  reign  of 
representative  institutions,  and  the 
sway  of  constitutional  ideas,  been  ar- 
rested on  the  Continent,  but  the  abso- 
lute government  of  the  sword  has 
been  established  in  its  principal  mo- 
narchies. Austria  has  openly  repu- 
diated all  the  Uberal  institutions 
forced  upon  her  during  the  first 
throes  of  the  convulsion,  and  avow- 
edly based  the  government  upon  the 
army,  and  the  army  alone.  Prussia 
is  more  covertly,  but  not  less  assi- 
duously, following  out  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  France,  the  real  council 
of  state,  servile  senate,  and  mock 
assembly  of  deputies  of  Napoleon, 
have  been  re-established,  the  national 
guard  generally  dissolved,  and  the 
centralised  despotism  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon promises  to  rival  in  efficiency 
and  general  support  the  centralised 
despotism  of  Augustus  in  ancient 
days.  Parties  have  become  so  exas- 
perated at  each  other,  that  no  accom- 
modation or  compromise  is  longer 
possible;  injuries  that  never  can  be 
forgiven  have  been  mutually  inflicted ; 


the  despotism  of  the  Pnetorians,  and  a 
Jacquerie  of  the  Bed  Republicans,  are 
the  only  alternatives  left  to  Europe ; 
and  the  fair  form  of  real  freedom, 
which  grows  and  flourishes  in  peace, 
but  melts  away  before  the  first  breath 
of  war,  has  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  Such  is  the  invariable  and 
inevitable  result  of  unchaining  the 
passions  of  the  people,  and  of  a  sue- 
cessful  revolt  on  their  part  against 
the  government  of  knowledge  and 
property. 

Still  more  pressing,  and  to  our- 
selves formidable,  are  the  dangers 
which  now  threaten  this  coontiy, 
from  the  consequences  of  that  revolt 
against  established  institutions,  ^m 
which  the  reign  of  universal  peace 
was  anticipated  four  years  ago.  Our 
position  has  been  rendered  insecure 
by  the  very  effects  of  our  former 
triumphs  ;  we -are  threatened  wiUi 
perils,  not  so  much  from  our  enemies, 
as  from  ourselves ;  it  is  our  weakness 
which  is  their  strength ;  and  we  owe 
our  present  critical  position  infinitely 
more  to  our  own  blindness  than  to 
their  foresight.  Insensibility  to  fu- 
ture and  contingent  dangers  has  in 
every  age  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  English  people,  and  is  thereal  cause 
why  the  long  wars,  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half,  have  been  deeply  chequered  in 
the  outset  with  disaster ;  and  to  this 
is  to  be  ascribed  three-fourths  of  the 
debt  which  now  oppresses  the  energies 
and  cramps  the  exertions  of  our 
people.  But  several  causes,  spring* 
ing  from  the  very  magnitude  of  our 
former  triumphs,  have  rendered  these 
influences  in  an  especial  manner 
powerful  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
and  it  is  the  consequence  of  their 
united  influence  which  now  renders 
the  condition  of  this  country  so  pre- 
carious. 

The  contractions  of  the  currency 
introduced  in  1819,  and  rendered  still 
more  stringent  by  the  acts  of  1844  and 
1845,  have  changed  the  value  of  money 
fifty  per  cent;  coupled  with  Free 
Trade  in  all  the  branches  of  industry, 
it  has  doubled  it.  In  other  words,  it 
has  doubled  the  weight  of  taxes,  debts, 
and  encumbrances  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  halved  the 
resources  of  those  who  are  to  pay 
them.    Fifty  millions  a-year  ra&ed 
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for  the  pnblio  revenae,  are  as  great  a 
burden  now  as  a  hundred  millions 
a-jear  were  dnring  the  war;  the 
nation,  at  the  dose  of  thirty-five  jears 
of  nnbroken  peace,  is  in  reality  more 
heavily  taxed  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  of  nnintermpted  hos- 
tility. The  necessary  consequence 
of  this  has  been,  that  it  has  become 
impossible  to  maintain  the  national 
armaments  on  a  scale  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  national  extension  and 
necessities ;  and  it  has  been  exposed, 
on  the  first  mptnre,  to  the  most  serious 
dangers  from  the  attacks  of  artless 
and  contemptible  enemies.  Our  Indian 
empire,  numbering  a  hundred  mil- 
lions ot  men  among  its  subjects,  was 
brought  to  the  verge  oi  ruin  by  the 
assault  of  the  Sikhs,  who  had  only 
nx  millions  to  feed  their  armies ;  and 
the  military  strength  of  Great  Britain 
18  now  strained  to  the  uttermost  to 
withstand  the  hostility  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  of  the  Caffires,  who  never 
have  brought  six  thousand  men  to- 
gether into  the  field.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  extension  of  our  c<^onial 
empire  and  the  necessity  of  increased 
forces  to  defend  it,  our  armaments 
have  been  reduced  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Every  gleam  of  colonial 
peace  has  been  invariably  followed 
by  profuse  demands  at  home  for  a 
reduction  of  the  establishments  and 
a  diminution  of  the  national  ex- 
penses ;  until  they  have  been  reduced 
to  so  low  a  point  that  the  nation, 
which,  during  the  war,  had  a 
milli<m  of  men  in  arms,  two  hundred 
and  forty  ships  of  the  line  bearing  the 
royal  flag,  and  a  hundred  in  com- 
mission, could  not  now  muster  thirty 
thousand  men  and  ten  ships  of  the 
line  to  guard  Great  Britain  from  in- 
vasion, London  from  capture,  and  the 
British  Empire  from  destruction. 

Still  more  serious,  because  more 
irremediable,  in  its  origin,  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  effocts,  has  be^  the 
chaujge  which  has  come  over  the 
public  mind  in  a  powerful  and  in- 
fluential part  of  the  nation.  This 
has  mainly  arisen  from  the  very 
magnitude  of  our  former  triumphs, 
and  the  long-continued  peace  to  which 
it  has  given  rise.  The  nation  had 
gained  such  extraordinary  successes 
during  the  war,  and  vanquished  so 
formidable  an  opponent,  that  it  had 


come  to  regard  itself,  not  without  a 
show  of  reason,  as  invincible ;  hosti- 
lities have  been  so  long  intermitted 
that  the  younger  uid  more  active,  and 
therefore  influential,  part  of  the  people, 
have  generally  embraced  the  idea  that 
they  would  never  be  renewed.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  wish  became  the 
father  to  the  thought ;  the  immediate 
interests  of  men  determined  their 
opmions  and  regulated  their  conduct. 
The  pacific  interests  of  the  Empire  had 
increased  so  immensely  dunng  the 
long  peace;  so  many  fortunes  and 
establishments  had  become  dependant 
on  its  continuance ;  exports,  imports, 
and  manufactures,  had  been  so  enor- 
mously augmented  by  the  growth  of 
our  Colonial  Empire,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  all  persons  interested  in 
those  branches  of  industry  turned 
with  a  shudder  fh)m  the  very  thoughts 
of  its  interruption.  To  this  class 
the  Reform  Bill,  by  giving  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  yield- 
ed the  govMimient  of  the  State.  To 
the  astonishment  of  every  thinking  or 
well-informed  man  in  the  world,  the 
doctrine  was  openly  promulgated,  to 
admiring  and  assenting  au<&nces  in 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  by  the  most 
popular  orators  oi  the  day,  that  the 
era  of  war  had  passed  away ;  that  it 
was  to  be  classed  hereafter  with  the 
age  of  the  manunoth  and  the  masto- 
don; and  that,  in  contemplation  of 
the  speedy  arrival  of  the  much-de- 
sired Millennium,  our  wisdom  would 
be  to  disband  our  troops,  sell  our 
ships  of  the  line,  and  trust  to  paci- 
fic interest  in  future  to  adjust  or 
avert  the  differences  of  nations.  The 
members  for  the  boroughs— three- 
fifths  of  the  House  of  Conmions — 
openly  embraced  or  in  secret  inclined 
to  these  doctrines ;  and  how  clearly 
soever  the  superior  information  of  our 
rulers  might  detect  their  fallacy,  the 
influence  of  their  adherents  was 
paramount  in  the  Legislature,  and 
Government  was  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  existence,  in  part  at  least, 
to  yield  to  their  suggestions. 

The  danger  of  acting  upon  such 
Utopian  ideas  has  been  much  aug- 
mented, in  the  case  of  this  country, 
by  the  commercial  policy  at  the  same 
time  pursued  by  the  dominant  class 
who  had  come  to  entertain  them.    If 
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it  be  tnie,  as  the  wisest  of  men  have 
affirmed  in  every  age,  and  as  nniversal 
experience  has  proved,  that  the  troe 
source  of  riches,  as  well  as  indepen- 
dence, is  to  be  found  in  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  that  a  nation 
which  has  come  to  depend  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  sobsistence  on 
foreign  states  has  made  the  first  step 
to  subjugation,  the  real  patriot  will 
find  ample  subject  of  regret  and 
alarm  in  the  present  condition  of 
Great  Britain.  Not  only  are  ten 
millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  being 
a  full  fifth  of  the  nation^  consump- 
tion, now  imported  from  abroad,  but 
nearly  the  half  of  this  immense  im- 
portation is  of  wheat,  the  staple  food 
of  the  people,  of  which  a  third  comes 
from  foreign  parts.  Not  only  is  the 
price  of  this  great  quantity  of  grain — 
certainly  not  less  than  twelve  millions 
steiiing— lost  to  the  nation,  but  so 
large  a  portion  of  its  food  has  come 
to  be  derived  from  foreign  nations, 
that  the  mere  threat  of  closing  their 
harbours  may  render  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  Great  Britain  to  submit 
to  any  terms  which  they  may  choose 
to  exact.  Our  Colonies,  once  so  loyal 
and  great  a  support  to  the  mother 
country,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
alienated  by  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  last  few  vears,  which  has 
deprived  them  of  all  the  advan- 
tages they  enjoyed  from  their  con- 
nection with  it,  that  they  have  become 
a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit.  One- 
half  of  our  diminutive  army  is  ab- 
sorbed in  garrisoning  their  forts  to 
guard  agatost  revolt.  Lastly,  the 
navy,  once  our  pride  and  glory,  and 
the  only  certain  safeguard  either 
against  the  dangers  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, or  the  blod^ade  of  our  harbours 
and  ruin  of  our  commerce,  is  fast  melt- 
ing away ;  for  the  reciprocity  system 
established  in  1823,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws  in  1849,  have 
given  such  encouragement  to  foreign 
shipping  in  preference  to  our  own, 
that  in  a  few  years,  if  the  same  system 
continue,  more  than  half  of  our 
whole  commerce  will  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  states,  which 
may  any  day  become  hostile  ones. 

To  complete  the  perils  of  Great 
Britain,  arising  out  of  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  its  former  triumphs  and 
extent  of  its  empire,  while  so  many 
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causes  were  conspiring  to  weaken  its 
internal  strength,  and  disqualify  it 
for  withstanding  the  assault  of  a 
formidable  enemy,  others,  perhaps 
more  pressing,  were  alienating  foreign 
nations,  breaking  up  old  alliances, 
and  tending  more  and  more  to  isolate 
England  in  the  midst  of  European 
hostility.  The  triumph  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  by  the  Revolution  of 
1830  in  France,  was  the  cause  of  this; 
for  it  at  once  induced  an  entire  change 
of  government  and  foreign  policy  in 
England,  and  substituted  new  revo- 
lutionary for  the  old  conservative 
alliances.  Great  Britain  no  longer 
appeared  as  the  champion  of ^order, 
but  as  the  friend  of  rebellion  {  revo- 
lutionary dynasties  were,  by  her  in- 
fluence, jobied  with  that  of  France, 
estabUsbed  in  Belgium,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  and  the  policy  of  our 
Cabinet  avowedly  was  to  establish  an 
alliance  of  constitutional  sovereigns 
in  Western,  which  might  counter- 
balance the  coalition  of  despots  in 
Eastern,  Europe.  This  system  has 
been  constantly  pursued,  and  for  long 
with  ability  and  success  by  our  Go- 
vernment. Strong  in  the  support  of 
France,  whether  under  a  "  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions,** 
or  under  those  institutions  them- 
selves, England  became  indifl'erent  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  continental 
powers;  and  in  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  spread  of  liberal  institutions,  or 
the  sympathy  openly  expressed  for 
foreign  rebels,  irritated  beyond  for- 
giveness the  cabinets  of  St  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  and  Berlin.  While  the 
French  alliance  continued,  these 
powers  were  constrained  to  devour 
their  indignation  in  silence ;  they  did 
not  venture,  with  the  embers  of  re- 
volt slumbering  in  theur  own  do- 
minions, to  brave  the  combined  hosti- 
lity of  France  and  England.  But  all 
alliances  formed  on  identity  of  feeling, 
not  interest,  are  ephemeral  in  their 
duration.  A  shogle  day  destroyed  the 
whole  fabric  on  which  we  rested  for 
our  security.  Revolutionary  violence 
everywhere  worked  out  its  natural 
and  unavoidable  result  in  the  princi- 
pal continental  states.  A  military 
despotism  was,  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  established  in  Austria  and 
Prussia ;  the  2d  December  arrived  in 
France,  and  that  power  in  an  instant 
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was  tarned  over  to  the  side  of  the 
absolute  governments  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Oar  efforts  to  reyolutionise 
Enrope  have  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  military  despotisms  in  all  its 
Srincipal  states,  sapported  by  fifteen 
nndred  thousand  armed  men — oar 
boasted  alliance  with  France,  in  .the 
placing  of  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
what  may  eventaally  become  the' 
leagae  of  oar  enemies. 

Lord  Palmerston,  by  whom  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  mainly  condncted,  is  a 
man  of  great  talent,  both  for  eloquence 
and  business,  and  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  powers  of  application. 
The  charm  and  grace  of  his  manners 
are  such  that  they  disarm  the  most 
hostile  of  his  opponents  in  the  inter- 
course of  private  society ;  and  such 
was  the  vigour  of  his  application,  that 
he  conducted  nearly  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  Foi*elgn  Office  himself, 
and  reduced  the  labour  of  his  secre- 
taries and  clerks  to  the  mere  copying 
of  despatches  and  answering  routine 
letters.  He  was  perfectly  master  of  all 
the  details  of  his  department,  and  is 
probably  better  acquainted  than  any 
man  alive  with  the  intricacies  of  a 
diplomacy,  which,  from  the  command- 
ing position  of  England,  has  come  to 
embrace  the  whole  civilised  world. 
No  man,  when  called  to  account  in 
Parliament  for  any  of  his  acts  which 
had  brought  the  country  to  the  very 
verge  of  hostility,  could  defend  him- 
self with  more  intrepidity,  or  carry 
away  the  Honse  by  a  more  eloquent 
and  intrepid  assertion  of  the  princi- 
ples, or  appeal  to  the  feelings,  which 
find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  most 
moving,  because  the  noblest  and  most 
disinterested,  chords  of  the  British 
heart. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  Ministers  that  ever 
held  the  portfolio  of  the  Foreign  Offipe 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  period 
he  was  displaced,  his  removal  had 
become,  In  a  manner,  a  matter  of 
necessity,  if  we  would  avoid  an  imme- 
diate rupture  with  the  principal  Con- 
tinental powers.  The  reason  was, 
that  his  ideas  were  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  policy  of  the  ruling  party  in 
the  country ;  and  his  ambition  for  his 
^  country  not  less  inconsistent  with  the 
situation  into  which,  by  the  general 
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policy  of  the  Cabinet,  it  had  been 
brought,  and  the  views  which  he  him- 
self entertained  on  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  world.  He  had  been 
bred  in  the  school  of  Mr  Pitt  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  his  ideas  of 
the  position  and  influence  of  England 
were  founded  on  the  state  of  the 
country  when  it  had  a  million  of  men 
in  arms  and  a  thousand  vessels  of 
war  in  the  royal  navy.  He  forgot 
that  this  was  not  the  condition  of  the 
country  after  thirty  years  of  unbroken 
peace;  that  the  spirit  which  called 
forth  such  vast  armaments  had  ex- 
pired with  the  necessities  which 
created  it ;  that  1851  was  not  1815, 
nor  the  school  of  Mr  Cobden  that  of 
Mr  Pitt.  The  consequence  was,  that 
by  his  dignified  and  patriotic,  but 
withal  imprudent  and  ill-timed  asser- 
tion of  national  demands,  he  bronght 
us  repeatedly  to  the  very  verge  of 
hostility  with  the  most  formidable 
powers  on  the  Continent,  at  the  very 
time  when,  from  the  total  want  of 
any  preparation  for  hostilities  in  the 
country,  and  the  pitiable  state  of 
weakness  to  which  our  defensive 
establishments  had  been  reduced, 
nothine  but  disaster  was  to  be  antici- 
pated from  theur  commencement. 

These  dangers  were  rendered  still 
more  pressing  by  the  extreme  diver- 
gence between  his  political  principles 
and  those  of  the  cabinets  of  the  ruling 
powers,  formerly  the  allies  of  England, 
who  directed  the  destinies  of  the  Con- 
tinent. He  supported  openly,  so  far 
as  he  could— favoured  covertly  when 
this  was  impossible  —  the  cause  of 
revolution  all  over  the  world.  He 
aided,  by  the  fleets  of  England,  the 
establishment  of  one  revolutionary 
throne  in  Belgium — by  the  marines 
and  volunteers,  of  another  in  Spain. 
He  concluded  the  quadruple  alhance 
to  force  revolutionary  queens  upon  a 
reluctant  people  in  both  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula.  He  covertlv  aided  in 
the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  m  Italy — 
openly  in  supporting  the  insurgents 
in  Sicily.  He  took  Russia  by  the 
beard  in  the  Dardanelles,  on  account 
of  the  Hungarian  insurgents;  and 
afterwards,  for  a  wretched  private 
dispute  at  Athens,  ranged  France  by 
her  side ;— all  but  brought  on  a  war 
with  France  by  the  bombardment 
of  Beyrout   and  hostilities   against 
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Greece;  and  irritated  Austria  past 
forgiveness  by  the  open  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  Hnngarian  insur- 
gents. Such  conduct  might  be  manly 
and  consistent :  a  nation  which  goes 
abont  over  the  world  supporting 
the  cause  of  revolutions  eveiywhere, 
and  presenting  to  every  state  the 
alternative  of  war  or  liberal  insti- 
tutions, may  be  consistent;  but  its 
rulers  are  next  to  insane  if  they  are 
not  prepared  for  the  consequences  of 
such  aggressions,  and  provoke  the 
combined  hostility  of  the  greatest 
powers,  at  a  time  when  their  country 
IS  barely  able  to  sustain  the  attack  of 
the  smallest. 

The  great  reliance  of  England 
throughout  this  long  course  of  revo- 
lutionary encouragement  and  aggres- 
sion, was  on  the  alliance  with  France, 
and  the  fond  belief  entertained  by  our 
liberal  rulers  that  the  attefUe  cordtale 
would  be  perpetual,  and  form  a  na- 
Hotml  compact  which  would  effec- 
tually screen  us,  whatever  we  did, 
from  the  hostility  of  the  despotic 
powers  on  the  Continent.  The  Re- 
volution of  December  2,  1851,  in 
Paris,  and  the  subsequent  approval  of 
military  despotism  by  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  French  citizens,  may 
teach  us  what  foundation  there  is  for 
such  a  hope,  or  what  reliance,  in  this 
free  countnr,  there  is  to  be  placed  on 
identity  of  feeling  with  a  military 
power,  which  begins  its  career  with 
the  deportation  of  some  thousand 
citizens  to  Cayenne  without  trial, 
the  decimation  of  the  Assembly, 
dissolution  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  promulgation,  with  general  con- 
sent, of  the  despotic  institutions  of 
Napoleon.  The  dangers  arising  from 
those  changes  to  the  alliance  with 
England,  are  so  obvious  that  they 
have  attracted  universal  attention ; 
and  Government,  however  pacifically 
inclined,  and  however  much  under 
the  control  of  the  Manchester  clique, 
are  most  properly  taking  measures  to 
provide  against  the  danger.  Sheer- 
ness  and  Tilbury  forts  have  been 
armed,  and  their  magazines  filled; 
two  new  batteries,  of  a  hundred  guns 
each,  traced  out  at  Plymouth ;  forti- 
fied camps,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  formed 
round  London,  and  a  considerable 
addition  made  to  our  land  and  sea 
forces.    We  regret  as  much  as  any 


one  can  do,  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  these  changes ;  but  the  career  of 
Liberalism,  and  of  patronising  revo- 
lutions all  over  the  world,  which  we 
have  pursued  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  could  not  by  possibility  ter- 
minate in  any  other  result. 

What  makes  us  augur  more  favour- 
ably than  we  have  done  for  long,  oa 
the  state  of  the  country,  notwith- 
standing these  accumulating  foreign 
dangers,  is^  that  the  national  mind  at 
home  seems  to  be  at  length  awaken- 
ing to  a  sense  of  the  perils  which 
threaten  the  Empire.  We  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Tirnes  on  this 
all- important  subject,  which  is  the 
more  valuable  as  that  able  journal 
has  so  long  derided  the  idea  of  any 
danger  being  to  be  a{^rehended  from 
foreign  hostility : — 

"At  the  accession  of  Harold  to  the 
crown,  the  English  had  enjoyed  a  peace  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  purchased  by  the  final 
expulsion  and  destruction  of  their  Danish 
invaders ;  they  were  becoming  more  and 
more  enamoured  of  the  arte  of  peace,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  such 
ciyilisation  as  the  times  allowed.  Agri- 
culture was  oulti?ated  with  great  assi- 
duity and  success,  and  the  national  mind 
began  to  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 
The  military  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  descendants  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
was  gradually  dying  out,  and  the  nation^ 
united  under  one  head,  looked  back  with 
disgust  and  contempt  on  the  obscure  and 
bloody  civil  wars  of  the  Heptarchy.  The 
fortifications  of  the  towns  were  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  equipment  and 
discipline  of  ^e  troops  were  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Dwelling  in  peace 
and  security  under  their  free  elective  in- 
stitutions, the  English  looked  with  gra- 
dually increasing  disfavour  on  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  While  the  mailed  chi- 
valry of  Normandy  were  carrying  their 
banners  even  to  the  islands  and  pen- 
insulas of  the  Mediteranean,  the  Saxon 
was  content  to  fight  on  foot  and  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  blows  of  a  steel- 
clad  man-atarms  by  the  imperfect  de- 
fence of  a  snrooat  of  hide.  His  offensive 
arms  were  as  imperfect  as  his  defensive ; 
he  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  pon- 
derous battleaxe,  which,  requiring  both 
hands  to  wield  it,  necessarily  left  the 
person  of  the  soldier  exposed  to  the  lance 
or  the  arrow.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the 
nation  was  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  the 
most  overweening  confidence  and  aelf- 
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■atifliUd  leeority.  Prond  of  the  exploits 
of  their  anoeston,  belieyiog  in  the  per- 
petuity of  the  long  pemce  they  had  en- 
joyed,  latisfied  with  their  repohlican 
institations,  and  mistaking  internal  free- 
dom for  external  strength,  they  looked 
with  inert  tranqoillity  on  the  gradual 
increase  and  organization  of  the  power 
which  was  to  oyerwhelm  them;  and  when 
at  last  the  blow  fell,  the  nation,  at  onoe 
confident  in  its  yalonr  and  impatient  of 
military  fktigne  and  prirations,  flnng 
away  its  hopes  in  a  single  unequal  con- 
flict rather  than  endure  the  slow  and 
desolating  tactics  which  must  hare  worn 
out  the  strength  of  the  invader.  The 
English  met  their  enemies  with  one-third 
of  their  number,  believing  as  deroutly  as 
the  pothouse  heroes  of  our  own  times 
tiiat  one  Englishman  to  three  Frenchmen 
was  a  perfectly  equal  match,  and  that 
the  total  absence  of  caralry  and  artillery 
on  their  side  would  be  easily  compensated 
by  superior  personal  braTcry.  The  na- 
tion was,  at  any  rate,  content  to  abide 
the  trial,  thinking  that  CTcn  if  this  army 
miscarried,  it  would  be  easy  to  oyer- 
whelm the  inyaders  by  a  general  rising. 
The  army  fell,  and  the  nation  with  it. 

"It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
apply  this  analogy  to  the  state  of  modem 
England.  We  also  haye  been  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  long  and  profound  peace, 
and  have  learnt  to  consider  a  war  as 
something  almost  impossible.  We  also 
haye  entirely  outliyed  the  military  spirit 
of  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  in  the  de- 
yelopment  of  dyilisation  have  half  learnt 
to  belieye  in  the  preachers  of  a  millen- 
nium, of  the  peaceful  sweets  of  which  we 
haye  already  had  a  foretaste.  We  also 
take  no  care  for  the  fortification  of  our 
country  or  the  equipment  of  our  troops. 
We  arm  them  with  weapons  which  are 
all  but  harmless ;  we  load  them  with 
accoutrements  which  are  worse  than 
useless;  and  we  aedulously  and  suc- 
eessftilly  endeayour  to  render  them  in- 
capable of  bearing  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship. Our  nayy  is  employed  in  training 
sailors,  and,  as  soon  as  we  haye  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  them  expert  seamen 
and  gunners,  we  dismiss  them  to  enter 
into  the  seryice  of  foreign  nations.  Oar 
infantry  can  hardly  march,  our  cavalry 
can  hardly  ride.  These  troops,  so  armed, 
so  disciplined,  and  so  accoutred,  are  ex- 
tremely scanty  in  numbers;  and  those 
numbers  we  have  materially  diminished 
by  .sending  ten  thousand  of  our  best  to 
niake  war  upon  savages  five  hundred 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Yet,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, we  entertain  an  unbounded  con- 


fidence in  our  own  resources  and  position 
— ^we  mistake  the  internal  balance  and 
equipoise  of  our  polity  for  the  power  of 
resisting  external  force.  We  view  with- 
out apprehension  an  enormous  military 
power  beside  us,  assuming  a  position 
which  renders  foreign  war  almost  a  ne- 
cessity of  its  existence.  We  talk  of 
our  old  victories  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
forget  that  they  were  gained  by  men 
whose  arms  and  training  placed  them  on 
an  equality  with  their  antagonists.  We 
rely  on  our  insular  position,  which  pro- 
tected us  so  efficiently  against  Napoleon 
the  Great,  and  insist  upon  the  impreg- 
nable trench  that  surrounds  us,  although 
science  has  eff'ectually  bridged  it  over  for 
Napoleon  the  Little.  We  forget  the 
existence  of  the  new  power  of  steam, 
and  the  means  of  organising  combined 
and  unlooked-for  movements  afforded  by 
the  electric  telegraph.  We  believe  that 
if  the  storm  with  which  France  is  now 
pregnant  does  burst,  it  will  be  upon  the 
great  military  powers  of  the  Continent, 
who  sympathise  with  the  proceedings  of 
her  government, '  who  possess  enormous 
military  resources,  and  who  offer  but  a 
poor  prize  to  the  victor,  instead  of  upon 
us,  whose  free  institutions  are  a  daily 
reproach  to  the  slavery  and  tyranny 
which  disgrace  France,  whose  military 
resources  are  such  as  we  have  described, 
and  whose  rich  shores  have  not  seen  the 
footprint  of  a  foreign  army  since  the  days 
of  King  John.  Straoger  stiU,  we  believe 
that  we  are  secure  against  any  sudden 
blow,  and  base  this  agreeable  conviction 
on  the  good  faith  of  a  man  who  is  what 
he  now  is  solely  because  he  has  been  able 
to  dissemble  and  to  deceive,  to  swear  and 
to  forswear.  Strangest  of  all,  we  believe 
that  if  a  French  army  should  effect  a 
landing,  there  is  some  unknown  force  in 
the  population  of  this  country  which 
would  overwhelm  and  absorb  them ;  and 
that,  while  every  other  people  in  Europe 
has  proved  utterly  unable  to  contend 
against  military  discipline,  ours,  the  least 
warlike  of  any,  will  easily  succeed  where 
they  have  failed.  The  historic  parallel 
seems  tolerably  close  as  regards  the  ante- 
cedents ;  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  this 
island  and  the  cause  of  civilisation  and 
liberty  all  over  the  world,  that  similar 
causes  may  not,  in  our  time,  result  in  a 
similar  catastrophe. 

"  If  disasters  are  destined  for  this 
country  in  its  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions, they  will,  at  least,  not  arrive  with- 
out warning.  The  visitations  of  the  last 
year  have  been  absolutely  ominous.  As 
if  to  show  us  the  fhtility  of  the  resources 
on  which  we  are  relying,  our  ships  have 
broken  down,  our  stores  have  been  con- 
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demned,  oar  firearms  have  prored  use- 
less, and  our  soldiers  are  found  incapa- 
citated  by  their  equipments  from  encoun* 
tering  half  their  number  of  naked  sayages. 
It  would  be  hard  to  OTerlook  such  tokens 
of  eyil.  Ify  with  all  our  Taunted  wealth 
and  skill,  we  cannot  send  reinforcements 
to  the  Cape  without  miscarriages,  or  yio- 
tual  our  yessels  without  peril  of  pesti- 
lence, what  is  to  become  of  us  in  the  face 
of  such  hostilities  as  men  now  liring  can 
well  remember,  and  may  see  again !  ''— 
Times,  Jan.  8  and  10, 1852. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
views  here  so  ably  and  energetically 
put  forth  by  the  great  organ  of  the 
moneyed  and  commercial  interests, 
are  precisely  those  which  we  have  been 
constantly  enforcing  in  this  miscellany 
for  many  years  past,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  unfolded  on  this  dttyyear^ 
February  1, 1851.*  No  one  need  be 
told  with  what  ridicule  these  views 
were  received  by  the  whole  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians,  and  espe- 
ciidly  by  the  able  journal  which  has 
now  so  powerfully  advocated  them. 

If  views  of  this  kind  are  entertained 
by  the  influential  bodies  who  now 
rule  the  State,  and  they  are  acted 
upon  by  an  able  and  energetic  Go- 
vernment, there  is  no  cause  for  des- 
pondence as  to  the  external  dangers 
which,  from  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  our  own  acts,  now  menace 
the  British  Empire.  If  the  powers 
which  may  join  to  assail  us  are  now 
much  stronger  and  more  united  than 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
our  resources  have  augmented  in  a 
similar  proportion.  We  have  the 
means  of  defence  and  security  in  bur 
own  hands,  if  we  will  only  make  use 
of  them.    But  it  is  not  by  a  suicidal 


policy,  and  sacrificing  everything  to  ' 
the  foreigner,  while  he  is  contemplat- 
ing the  sacrificing  us  to  himself,  that 
this  vital  object  is  to  be  attained. 
Our  whole  dangers,  external  and  in- 
ternal, are  of  our  own  creation.  But 
for  the  infatuation  of  our  rulers  and 
people,  not  one  of  them  would  have 
had  any  existence.  But  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  national  industiy  to  the 
moneyed  uid  manufacturing  interests 
by  our  Monetary  and  Free  Trade 
system,  we  might,  five  years  ago,  by 
merely  keeping  up  the  Sinking  Fund 
as  it  stood  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
have  paid  ofi^  every  shilling  of  our 
National  Debt,  and  now  reduced  our 
taxation  from  fifty  to  twenty- five 
millions,  and  yet  maintained  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
hundred  steamers,  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  bid  defiance  to  the  hos- 
tility, by  land  and  sea,  of  combined 
Europe.  Instead  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  being  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion, from  universal  irritation  at  our 
Home  Grovemment,  and  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed hostility,  from  injuries  that 
can  never  be  forj^ven,  we  might  have 
had  a  fiourishinff  and  contented  Colo- 
nial Empire,  and  steady  friends  in  our 
old  allies  among  the  Continental 
states.  Possibly  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
medy the  evils  arising  from  the  infa- 
tuated policy  we  have  so  long  pursued 
at  home  and  abroad ;  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  if  anything  can  avert 
our  dangers,  it  is  the  wisdom  which 
can  discern — ^the  courage  which  can 
face  them — and  the  magnanimity 
which  can  amend  the  errors  from 
which  they  have  arisen. 


See  the  ^'Dangers  of  the  Country,"  Blackwood's  Magazine,  February  1, 1851. 


PrinUd  by  William  Bladewood  ^  Sons,  Edinlmrgh, 
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MISS  MITFORD^S   **  BBCOLLECTIONS." 


No  one  can  hare  gUnced  at  Our 
Viilage^  or  any  of  the  charming 
sketches  of  Miss  Mitford,  withont 
having  been  stmck  by  the  peculiar 
elegance,  theraciness,  the  simplicity 
of  her  style.  It  is  as  free  in  all  its 
movements  as  that  pet  of  hers,  the 
Italian  greyhound  she  has  made  so 
familiar  to  as  all — as  free  and  as 
gracefol.  A  beantifnl  style  is  no 
singolarity  in  onr  days,  and  there  are 
many  orders  of  snch  beanty ;  never- 
theirs.  Miss  Mitford  has  a  dialect 
of  her  own.  It  is  a  style  gathered 
from  familiarity  with  the  classic,  and 
especially  the  dramatic  poets,  and 
with  whatever  is  most  terse  and  ele- 
gant amongst  onr  prose  writers,  and 
yet  applied  with  perfect  ease  to  the 
simplest  detdls  of  life,  to  the  real 
transaction  and  the  daily  scene  be- 
fore her.  Yon  wonld  think  every  one 
was  talking  in  the  same  manner ;  it 
is  only  Miss  Mitford  who  speaks  this 
dialect.  It  is  as  if  any  one  should 
learn  Italian  from  the  works  of  Pe- 
trarch or  Tasso,  or  any  other  o£  their 
classics,  and  be  able  to  apply  the 
language  he  had  thus  acquired  with- 
out the  least  restraint  to  the  common 
purposes  of  life ;  every  Italian  would 
understand  him,  and  seem  to  speak 
like  him,  and  yet  he  would  remam  in 
exclusive  possession  of  his  own  Tus- 
can speech. 


Miss  Mitford  is  one  of  those  who 
have  made  the  discovery  that  there  is 
always  a  '*  California"  under  our  feet, 
if  we  look  for  it.  She  detected,  by  her 
own  independent  sagacity,  and  before 
the  truth  was  so  generally  known  and 
so  generally  acted  upon  as  it  is  at 
present,  that  what  most  interests  in 
books  is  precisely  that  which  is  near- 
est to  us  in  real  life.  She  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  Alps  or 
the  Pyrenees  for  her  landscape,  nor 
to  Spain  or  Constantinople  for  her 
men  and  women ;  she  looked  down 
the  lane  that  led  from  her  own  cot- 
tage-door ;  she  saw  the  children  in  it, 
and  the  loaded  hay-cart;  she  saw 
Arabia  with  all  her  tents  in  that 
gipsy  encampment  where  the  same 
kettle  seems  t<^  swing  for  ever  be- 
tween the  same  three  poles— nomadic 
race,  eterqgdly  wandering  and  never 
progfessin^  She  looked  out  of  her 
own  window,  and  within  it  her  own 
home — ^alwa3rs  cheerful,  or  always  de- 
serving to  be  such,  from  the  cheerM 
sphit  of  its  owner ;  and  she  found  in 
all  these  things,  near^and  dear  to  her, 
sufficient  subjects  for  her  pencil.  And 
very  faithfully  she  pidnts  the  village 
scene— with,  at  least,  as  much  fidelity 
to  truth  as  a  graceful  womanly  spirit 
could  summon  up  resolution  enough  to 
practise.  A  light  something  too  gol- 
den falls  unifbimly  over  the  picture. 
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A  work  profeesiiig  to  be  the  i2«co/- 
lecHant  of  a  LiUrary  Lifty  and  that 
literary  life  Miss  Mitford^s,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  ns.  The  subject  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  an  author  could 
select;  for,  in  addition  to  whatever 
charm  it  may  acquire  from  personal 
narradve,  the  recollections  m  which 
it  deals  are  in  themselyes  thoughts,  in 
themselves  literature.  Thej  mast 
always  have  this  twofold  interest — 
whaterer  they  gain  from  the  reminis- 
cent, and  whatever  they  possess  them- 
selves of  sterling  value.  The  subject 
is  excellent,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  Miss  Mitford  is  capable  of  doing 
ample  justice  to  it;  ail  we  have  to 
regret  here  is  that  she  has  not  thrown 
herself  completely  and  unreservedly 
into  her  subject;  she  never  seems, 
indeed,  quite  to  have  determined  what 
should  be  the  distinct  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  her  work.  This  apparent  in- 
dedsioQ  or  hesitation  on  her  part  is, 
we  suspect,  the  sole  cause  of  any  dis- 
appointment which  some  of  its  riders 
minr  possibly  feeL 

Our  authoress  has  been  unwilling 
to  launch  herself  on  the  full  stream 
or  current  of  her  own  personal  remi- 
niscences and  feelings,  to  write  what 
would  be,  in  fact,  little  else  than  an 
autobiography ;  she  has  shrunk  back, 
afraid  of  the  charge  of  being  too  per- 
sonal, too  egotistioal.  A  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness  veir  natural ;  and  yet 
the  ywj  nature  of  her  subject  required 
that  she  should  brave  this  charge.  It 
was  not  a  mere  selection  of  extracts 
and  quotations,  accompanied  by  a  few 
critical  remariLS,  which  she  intended 
to  give  us.  If  this  had  been  her  sole, 
original,  and  specific  purpose,  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  would  have  been, 
in  many  respects,  a  very  different 
series  of  extracts  she  would  have 
brought  together.  Now,  if  Miss  Mit- 
ford had  boldly  recalled  her  own  in- 
tellectual history— giving  us  the  fa- 
vourite passages  of  her  favourite  au- 
thors, as  thev  were  still  living  in  her 
memoir  and  affections,  (for  of  that 
which  has  cea$td  to  be  admired  the 
faintest  glance  is  sufficient)  —  she 
would  have  produced  a  far  superior 
work  to  that  which  lies  before  us. 
Or  if,  discarding  altogether  her  own 
personal  history,  she  had  merely  gone 
into  her  library,  and,  pulling  down 
from  the  shelves  a  certain  number  of 


favourite  authors,  had  selected  from 
each  what  she  most  approved,  accom- 
panying her  quotations  with  some 
critical  and  biographical  notices,  and 
arranging  them  in  something  like  har- 
monious order,  so  that  we  should  not 
be  tossed  too  abruptly  from  one  au- 
thor to  another  of  quite  different  age 
and  character,  she  could  not  have 
fiuled,  here  also,  of  prodndng  a  work 
complete  of  its  kind.  In  the  first 
case,  we  should  have  had  the  unity 
and  the  interest  of  a  continuous  and 
personal  narrative;  in  the  second 
case,  we  should  have  had  a  higher 
order  id  selections  and  critidsms ;  the 
beauty  of  the  quotation  would  have 
been  the  sole  motive  for  inserting  it ; 
and  her  clear  critical  faculty  would 
have  been  unbiassed  by  the  amiable 
partialities  of  friendship. 

As  we  cannot  tell,  however,  with 
what  antietpatioos  the  reader  may 
open  a  book  of  this  description, 
(which,  in  its  premises,  must  be  al- 
ways more  or  less  vague,)  we  are 
perhaps  altosether  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  Is  likely  to  feel  any  dis- 
appointment whatever.  There  is 
much  in  it  which  cannot  fidl  to  in- 
terest him.  But  if  he  does  experi- 
ence  to  any  degree  this  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, it  will  be  traceable  to 
the  simple  fact  we  have  been  pointing 
out — the  want  of  a  settled  plan  or 
purpose  in  the  work  itself.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Miss  Mitford  that, 
if  a  writer  is  not  quite  determined  in 
the  scope  and  olqect  of  his  own  book, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  leave  a  certain 
indistinct  and  unsatisfactory  impres- 
sion on  his  reader. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  definite  purpose,  we  ought 
to  permit  the  authoress  to  explain 
herself  upon  this  head.  ''TheUtle 
of  this  book,"  she  says  in  the  preface, 
'^  gives  a  very  imperfiact  idea  of  the 
contents.  Perhaps  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  short  phrase  that  would 
accurately  describe  a  work  so  miscel- 
laneous and  so  wayward;  a  work 
where  there  is  far  too  much  of  per- 
sonal gossip  and  of  local  scene-paint- 
ing for  the  grave  pretension  of  critical 
essays,  and  far  too  much  of  criticism 
and  extract  for  anything  approaching 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  autobio- 
graphy. Tfhe  courteous  reader  must 
take  it  for  what  it  is.'' 
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We  hope  to  rank  amongst  '*  conr- 
teoos  readers,"  and  will  ^^  take  it  for 
what  it  is."  RecoUectians  of  a  Lite- 
rary  Life  was  a  title  which  promised 
too  moch ;  bat  there  was  no  help  for 
it :  a  title  the  book  most  have,  and 
we  can  easily  understand  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  choice  of  a 
name  may  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Whatever  name  may  best  become  it, 
the  book  is,  without  doubt,  full  of 

Eleasant  and  agreeable  reading.  A 
etter  companion  for  the  summer^s 
afternoon  we  could  not  recommend. 
That  **  personal  gossip"  of  which  the 
preface  speaks,  is  written  in  the  most 
charming  manner  imaginable ;  and  it 
will  be  impossible,  we  think,  for  any 
one,  however  familiar  with  our  litera- 
ture, not  to  meet,  amongst  the  quota- 
tions, with  some  which  he  will  sin- 
cerely thank  the  authoress  for  having 
brought  before  him. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  critical 
conscience  by  insisting,  perhaps  with 
a  more  severe  impartiality  than  the 
case  demanded,  on  the  one  apparent 
defect  in  the  very  structure  and  design 
of  this  book,  we  have  now  only  to 
retrace  our  steps  through  it,  pausing 
where  the  matter  prompts  an  obser- 
vation, or  where  it  affords  an  apt 
example  of  the  kind  of  interest  which 
pervades  it.  And  first  we  must 
revert  to  that  "  personal  gossip,"  to 
which  we  have  a  decided  predilection, 
and  in  which  Miss  Mitford  pre-emi- 
nently excels:  in  her  hands  it  be- 
comes an  art.  Here  is  something 
about  **  Woodcock  Lane."  She  is 
about  to  introduce  her  old  favour- 
ites, Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
carries  us  first  to  a  certain  pleasant 
retreat  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
read  these  dramatists.  '*  I  pore  over 
them,"  she  says,  **  in  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  a  certain  green  lane,  about 
half  a  mile  from  home;  sometimes 
seated  on  the  roots  of  an  old  fantastic 
beech,  sometimes  on  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  oak,  or  sometimes  on  the  ground 
itself,  with  my  back  propped  lazily 
against  a  rugged  elm." 

"In  that  very  lane/'  she  eontinnes, 
*  am  I  writing  on  this  sultry  June  day, 
luxuriating  in  the  shade — ^the  rerdure, 
the  fragraoee  of  hay-field  and  bean-field, 
and  the  abeence  of  all  noise,  except  Um 
long  of  birds,  and  that  strange  mingling 
of  many  soiinds,  the  whir  of  a  thousand 


forms  of  insect  life,  so  often  heard  among 
the  general  hush  of  a  summer  noon.    .    . 

**  Occasional  passengers  there  are,  how- 
ever, gentle  and  simple.  My  fKend*,  Mr 
B.,  for  instance,  has  just  cantered  past 
on  his  blood-horse,  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile,  saying  nothing,  but  apparently  a 
good  deal  amused  with  my  arrangements. 
And  here  comes  a  procession  of  cows 
going  to  milking,  with  an  old  attendant, 
still  called  the  cow-boy,  who,  although 
they  have  seen  me  often  enough,  one 
should  think,  sitting  underneath  a  tree 
writing,  with  my  little  maid  close  by 
hemming  flounces,  and  my  dog,  Fanchon, 
nestled  at  my  feet — still  will  start  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  a  woman  before  in 
their  Utos.  Back  they  start,  and  then 
they  rush  forward,  and  then  the  old 
drover  emits  certain  sounds,  which  it  is 
to  be  presumed  the  cows  understand  ; 
sounds  so  horribly  discordant  that  little 
Fanchon — although  to  her  too  they  ought 
to  be  familiar,  if  not  comprehensible — 
starts  up  in  a  fright  on  her  feet,  derang- 
ing all  the  economy  of  my  extempore 
desk,  and  wellnigh  upsetting  the  ink- 
stand. Very  much  frightened  is  my 
pretty  pet,  the  arrantest  coward  that 
ever  walked  upon  four  legs  I  And  so 
she  avenges  herself,  as  cowards  are  wont 
to  do,  by  following  the  cows  at  safe  dis- 
tance, as  soon  as  they  are  fkirly  past, 
and  beginning  to  bark  amain  when  they 
are  nearly  out  of  sight.  Then  follows  a 
motley  group  of  the  same  nature — colts, 
vearlings,  ciUves,  heifers,  with  a  shouting 
boy,  and  his  poor  shabby  mongrel  cur,  for 
driver.  The  poor  cur  wants  to  play  with 
Fanchon,  but  Fanchon,  besides  being  a 
coward,  is  also  a  beauty,  and  holds  her 
state;  although  I  think,  if  he  could  but 
stay  long  enough,  that  the  good-humour 
of  the  poor  merry  creature  would  prove 
infections,  and  beguile  the  little  lady  into 
a  game  of  romps.  Lastly  appears  the 
most  solemn  troop  of  all,  a  grave  com- 
pany of  geese  and  goslings,  with  the 
gander  at  their  head,  marching  with  the 
decorum  and  dignity  proper  to  the  birds 
who  saved  Rome.  Fanchon,  who  once 
had  an  afikir  with  a  gander,  in  which  she 
was  notably  worsted,  retreats  out  of  sight, 
and  ensconces  herself  between  me  and 
the  tree. 

''  Such  are  our  passers-by.  Sometimes 
we  have  what  I  was  about  to  call  settled 
inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  a  camp  of 
gipsies." 

After  describing  this  camp  of  gip- 
sies, and  how  the  men  carry  on  a  sort 
of  ^*  trade  in  forest  ponies,"  and  how 
the  women  make  and  sell  baskets  ^'at 
about  double  the  price  at  which  they 
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might  be  bongbt  at  the  detreet  shop 
in  the  good  town  of  Belford  Regis," 
she  proceeds  to  tell  os  how,  notwith- 
standing her  perfect  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  she  is  indaoed  to  become  a 
purchaser. 

"  Last  Saturday  I  happened  to  be 
sitting  on  a  fkUen  tree  somewhat  weary, 
my  Utile  damsel  working  as  nsnal  at  the 
other  end,  and  Fanchon  balancing  himself 
on  the  trunk  between  ns;  the  enrls  of 
her  brown  coat — she  is  entirely  brown — 
tnming  into  gold  as  the  sunshine  played 
4ipon  &em  tl^ugh  the  leares. 

^In  this  manner  were  we  disposed, 
when  a  gipsy,  with  a  pair  of  light  bas- 
kets in  her  hand,  came  and  oiEb«d  them 
for  sale.  She  was  a  middle-aged  woman, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  wandering  life^per- 
haps  because  of  that  hardy  out-of-door 
life — had  retained  much  of  her  early 
beauty:  the  flashing  eyes,  the  pearly 
teeth,  the  ruddy  cheeks,  the  fine  erect 
figure.  It  happened  that,  not  wanting 
ihem,  my  companion  had  rejected  these 
identical  baskets  when  brought  to  our 
•door  in  the  morning.  She  told  me  so, 
and  I  quietly  declined  them.  My  friend 
the  gipsy  apparently  gare  the  matter  up, 
«nd,  claiming  me  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
began  to  inquire  after  my  health,  and 
Ml  into  the  pleasantest  stnin  of  conver- 
sation possible;  spoke  of  my  father,  who, 
she  said,  had  been  kind  to  her  and  to  her 
tribe,  (no  doubt  she  said  truly;  he  was 
kind  to  eyerybody,  and  had  a  liking  for 
the  wandering  race,)  spoke  of  her  children 
at  the  gipsy  school  in  Dorsetshire;  of  the 
•  excellent  Mr  Crabbe,  the  flriend  of  her 
people,  at  Southampton;  then  she  began 
■stroking  Fanchon,  (who  actually,  to  my 
-astonishment,  permitted  the  liberty;  in 
general  she  suffirs  no  one  to  touch  her 
•that  is  not  gentleman  or  lady;)  Fanchon 
she  stroked,  and  of  Flush,  the  dear  old 
dog,  now  lying  buried  under  the  rose- 
tree,  she  talked;  then,  to  leave  no  one 
unpropitiated,  she  threw  out  a  word  of 
pleasant  augury,  a  sort  of  gratuitous  for- 
tune-telling, to  the  hemmer  of  flounces; 
then  she  attacked  me  again  with  old 
recollections,  trusting,  with  singular 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  the  power 
of  the  future  upon  the  young,  and  of  the 
past  upon  the  old — to  me  she  spoke '  of 
happy  memories,  to  my  companion  of 
happiness  to  oome;  and  so— how  could 
I  help  it !— I  bought  the  baskets." 

After  this  little  excarsion  into 
Woodcock  Lane,  we  are  introdaced 
to  Messrs  Beanmont  and  Fletcher. 
The  quotations  from  these  authors 
«re  should  have  no  object  in  repro- 
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ducing  here.  One  thing  we  cannot 
help  noticing.  Both  on  this  and  on 
some  other  occasions  we  are  struck 
by  an  omission,  by  a  silence.  Though 
she  maj  think  fit  to  represent  these 
dramatists  as  her  favourite  com- 
panions, we  are  morally  certain  that 
it  was  a  far  greater  than  either  of 
them  who  was  generally  her  delight 
and  her  study  in  that  shady  solitude. 
Could  we  have  looked  over  the  paee 
as  she  sate  there  leaning  so  amiably 
against  that  ^*  rugged  dm,*'  we  are 
sure  that  it  would  hare  been  Shak- 
speare  that  we  should  have  found  in 
her  hands.  But  why  no  word  of 
Shakspeare  ?  We  think  we  can  con- 
jecture the  cause  of  this  omission; 
and,  if  our  surmise  is  correct,  wa 
quite  sympathise  with  the  feeling  that 
led  to  it  Miss  Mitford  is  a  sincere 
and  ardent  admirer  of  Shakspeare ; 
she  must  be  so — in  common  with 
every  intelligent  person  who  reads 
poetry  at  all.  But  Miss  Mitford  likes 
to  keep  her  senses;  has  a  shrewd, 
quiet  intelligence ;  has  little  love  for 
what  is  vague  or  violent  in  criticism 
any  more  than  in  poetry ;  and  she  has 
felt  that  the  extravagant,  rhodomon* 
tade  style  of  panegyric  now  prevalent 
upon  our  greatest  of  poets,  reduced 
her  to  silence.  She  could  not  out- 
Herod  Herod ;  she  could  not  outbid 
these  violent  dedaimers  who  speak  of 
Shakspeare  as  if  he  were  a  god,  who 
admire  all  they  read  which  bears  his 
name  — the  helter-skelter  entangled 
confusion  and  obscurity,  the  wretched 
conceit,  the  occasional  bombast— ad- 
mire all,  and  therebjr  prove  they  have 
no  right  to  any  admiration  whatever. 
She  was,  therefore,  like  many  others 
who  love  and  reverence  him  most, 
reduced  to  silence.  Some  years  hence 
a  sensible  word  may  be  written  of 
Shakspeare.  At  present,  he  who 
would  praise  with  discrimination  must 
apparently  place  himself  in  the  rank 
of  his  detractors. 

Miss  Mitford's  critical  taste  leads 
her  to  an  especial  preference  of  what 
is  distinct  and  intelligible  in  all  the 
departments  of  literature.  To  some 
it  may  appear  that  she  Is  more  capa- 
ble of  doing  justice  to  poetry  of  the 
secondary  than  of  the  higher  and 
more  spiritual  order.  However  that 
may  be,  we,  for  our  owli  part,  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  an  escape  from 
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that  vagne  and  mystical  criticism 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  onr  daj. 
There  are  two  words  which  a  certain 
class  of  writers  never  prononnce  with- 
ont  going  off  into  frenzy  or  delirions 
raving.  ^*  Shakspeare**  is  one  of 
these  words;  the  *^  Infinite"  is  the 
other.  They  have  made  the  discovery 
that  this  poet  or  that  painter  talks 
or  paints  the  "  infinite."  They  find 
in  every  obscurity  of  thought,  in  every 
violence  of  passion,  the  *'  infinite." 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  sound  and 
fhry  signifying  nothing."  They  always 
signify  the  'Mnfinite.^'  If  there  is  the 
*•  infinite"  in  criticism,  they  certainly 
have  reached  it  In  Groldsmith*s  time, 
it  was  **  Shakspeare  and  the  musical 
glasses ;"  it  is  now  '^  Shakspeare  and 
the  Infinite."  We  suspect  that  the 
musical  glasses  were  more  amusing, 
and  are  sure  that  they  had  quite  as 
much  meaning. 

We  go  back  to  Woodcock  Lane.  We 
rather  cruelly  abridged  our  last  ex- 
tract, on  purpose  that  we  might  have 
space  for  one  other  of  the  same  de- 
scription. We  make  no  apology  for 
clinging  to  this  '*  personal  gossip." 
Very  few  of  the  poetical  quotations 
throughout  the  work  have  more  of 
beauty  and  of  pathos  than  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  next  extract 
we  sh^  give.  Apropos  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  Arcadia^  she  makes  us  par- 
ticipators in  her  country  rambles; 
and  (qn-opos  of  these  she  introduces 
ns  to  an  old  friend,  a  walking-stick — 
**  pretty  nearly  as  well  known  as  our- 
selves in  our  Berkshire  village."  Some 
sixty  years  ago  it  was  '^  a  stick  of 

Suafity,"  having  belonged  to  a  certain 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Atholl ;  but  the 
circumstance  that  her  own  mother  had 
taken  to  nsing  it,  during  her  latter 
days,  had  especially  endeared  it  to  her. 

"  And  th«D/'  as  she  obsenree  with  finest 
tact,  '*  everjbodj  knows  how  the  merest 
trifles  which  hare  formed  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  loved  and  lost,  especially  those 
things  which  they  have  touched,  are  che- 
rished, and  cared  for,  and  put  aside  ;  how 
we  dare  not  look  upon  them  for  very  lore ; 
and  how,  by  some  accident  that  nobody 
can  explain,  they  oome  to  light  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  after  a  momentary 
increase  of  sadness,  help  to  familiarise 
and  render  pleasant  the  memory  by  which 
they  are  endeared." 

This  is  very  beautifully  expressed, 
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and  it  is  the  tone  of  right  sentiment ; 
truthful,  natural,  the  unaffected  sad- 
ness that  tempers  into  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  memory. 

"  So  the  stick,"  she  continues,  "  re- 
appeared in  the  hall,  and,  from  some  whim 
which  I  have  never  rightly  understood 
myself,  I,  who  had  no  more  need  of  such 
a  supporter  than  the  youngest  woman  io 
the  parish — ^who  was,  indeed,  the  best 
walker  of  my  years  for  a  dozen  miles 
round,  and  piqued  myself  not  a  little  upon 
80  being— took  a  fancy  to  use  this  stick 
in  my  own  proper  person,  and  most  perti- 
naciously carried  this  fancy  into  execu- 
tion. Much  was  I  laughed  at  for  this 
crotchet,  and  I  laughed  too.  Friend» 
questioned,  strangers  stared  ;  but,  impas- 
sive to  stare  or  to  question,  I  remained 
constant  to  my  supporter.  Except  when. 
I  went  to  London,  (for  I  paid  so  much 
homage  to  public  opinion  as  to  avoid  sucIl 
a  display  there,)  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  walking  out  without  my  bonnet 
as  vrithout  my  stick.  That  stick  was  my 
inseparable  companion." 

The  staff  had  met  with  its  share  of 
misadventures  and  -accidents ;  **  one 
misfortune,  so  to  say  personal,  which 
befel  it,  was  the  loss  of  its  own  head ;" 
but  its  loss  from  the  pony- chaise,  its 
fall  from  the  chaise  into  a  brook  whick 
had  been  passed  through  the  day 
before,  is  the  especial  calamity  here 
celebrated.  By  this  time  we  learn 
with  regret  that  the  stick  has  become 
more  than  a  whim — has  grown  into  a 
useful  and  necessary  friend : — 

**  I  might  have  observed  that  something 
was  amiss  in  our  small  household  ;  that 
Sarah  answered  the  bell,  and  that  th» 
hemmer  of  flounces,  when  she  did  appear,, 
seemed  flurried  and  fktigued.  But  I  waa 
thinking  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  the 
Defence  of  Poetry,  of  the  Arcadia^  and  of 
my  own  resolution  to  proceed  to  the 
green  lane,  and  to  dissect  that  famous 
pastoral,  and  select  fW>m  the  mass,  which 
even  to  myself  I  hardly  confessed  to  be 
ponderous,  such  pages  as  might  suit  an 
age  that  by  no  means  partakes  of  my  taste 
for  folios.  So  I  said  to  her,  <  That  th» 
afternoon  being  cool,  and  I  less  lame  than 
usual,  I  thought  we  should  not  need  Sam 
and  the  pony-chaise,  but  that  I  could 
mansge  by  the  help  of  my  stick.' 

<*  At  that  word  out  burst  the  terrible 
tidings.  My  stick,  my  poor  old  sticky 
my  life-long  friend,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  so  many  walks,  was  missing, 
was  gone,  was  lost !  Last  night,  on  our 
return  from  the  lane,  the  place  in  the 
pony-chaise  where  Sam  and  I  had  care- 
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fally  deposited  it  wm  found  TMani 
Already  hae  and  ory  had  OTerywhero 
been  made.  '  And  really,  ma'am/  quoth 
she, '  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  interest 
people  take  in  the  stick.  If  it  were  any- 
thing alire,  the  pony  or  Fanohon,  or  little 
Henry,  or  we  ourseWes,  they  could  not 
be  more  sorry.  Master  Brent,  ma*am,  at 
the  top  of  the  street,  he  promises  to  speak 
to  oTerybody;  so  does  William  Wheeler, 
who  goes  everywhere;  and  Mrs  Bromley 
at  the  shop;  and  the  carrier;  and  the 
postman.  I  dare  say  the  whole  parish 
knows  it  by  this  time !  I  hare  not  been 
ontside  the  gate  to-day,  but  a  dozen 
people  haTe  asked  me  if  we  had  heard  of 
our  stick.  It  mnst  turn  up  soon.  If  one 
had  but  the  slightest  notion  where  it  was 
lost!' 

"  Well !  we  at  last  sate  down  on  our 
old  turf  seats,  not  fkr  firom  the  entrance 
of  a  field,  where  an  accident  (in  the 
wheat-carrying,  which  was  then  in  full 
activity)  had  evidently  taken  place  ;  a 
loaded  waggon  must  hare  knocked  against 
the  gate,  and  spilt  some  of  its  topmost 
sheaves.  The  sheaves  were  taken  away, 
but  the  place  was  strewed  with  relics  of 
the  upset,  and  a  little  harvest  of  the  long 
yellow  straw  and  the  rich  brown  ears 
remained  to  tempt  the  gleaners.  As  we 
were  talking  over  this  misfortune,  and 
our  own,  and  I  was  detailing  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  my  poor  stick  had 
found  a  watery  grave,  we  became  aware 
of  two  little  girls,  who  stole  timidly  and 
quietly  up  to  the  place,  and  began  gladly 
and  thankfully  to  pick  up  the  scattered 
oom. 

"Poor  little  things,  we  knew  them 
well !  We  had  known  their  father  died 
of  consumption  scarcely  a  month  ago ; 
and  affecting  it  was  to  see  these  poor 
children,  delicate  ^rls  of  seven  and  five 
years  old,  already  at  work  to  help  their 
vridowed  mother,  and  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  these  few  ears  of  fallen 
wheat,  as  if  it  were  the  gold  mines  of 
California.  A  drove  of  pigs  was  looming 
in  the  distance;  and  my  little  damsel 
flung  down  her  work,  and  sprang  up  at 
once  to  help  the  poor  children.  She  has 
a  taste  for  helping  people,  has  my  little 
maid,  and  puts  her  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  such  kindnesses.  It  was  worth 
something  to  see  how  she  pounced  upon 
every  straggling  straw,  clearing  away  all 
round  the  outside,  and  leaving  the  space 
within  for  the  little  girls.  The  ground 
was  cleared  befbre  the  drove  came  near. 

^Pleasant  it  was  to  see  her  sealons 
activity,  and  the  joy  and  sarprise  of  the 
little  creatures,  who,  weak,  timid,  and 
lonely,  had  till  then  only  collected  about 
a  dozen  ears,  when  they  found  themselves 


loaded  with  more  than  they  eonld  carry. 
Their  fsded  frocks  were  by  her  contriv- 
ance pinned  np  about  them,  filled  wiUi 
the  golden  wheat-ears,  and  the  ohildren 

went  home  happy Many  a 

rich  mother  might  be  proud  of  the  two 
gleaners  that  we  have  seen  this  afternoon. 
They  so  pleased  and  so  thankful  to  carry 
their  poor  store  to  that  poor  home;  they 
earned  thither  better  things  than  wheat.** 

But  for  the  fate  of  the  stick,  and 
how  it  was  found,  and  what  was 
done  that  day  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
ArcadicLy  we  mnst  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself.  We  mnst  now 
proceed  to  take  some  general  snnrey 
of  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  work, 
which  consists  of  extracts,  with  some 
biographical  and  critical  notices. 

The  series  of  quotations  does  not 
open  very  auspiciously :  we  are  pre- 
sented with  some  Irish  ballads  of 
Mr  Thomas  Davis,  which  we  do  not 
think  will  excite  in  many  readers 
the  same  amount  of  admiration  they 
appear  to  have  done  in  Miss  Mitford. 
We  must  prefer  the  song  she  has 
given,  as  by  Mr  Banim,  the  author 
of  the  Tcdts  of  the  O'Hara  Famify. 
It  is  simple  and  graceful : — 

^  Tis  not  for  love  of  gold  I  go, 
Tis  not  for  love  of  fame; 
Thouffb  Fortune  may  her  smile  bestow, 
And  I  may  win  a  name, 
Ailleen; 
And  I  may  win  a  namei. 

"  And  yet  it  iff  for  gold  I  go. 

And  yet  it  it  for  fiune — 

Hut  they  may  deck  anoUier  brow, 

And  bless  another  name, 

Ailleen; 

And  blest  another  name. 


"  Oh  !  when  the  bays  are  all  my  own, 
I  know  a  heart  will  eare! 
Oh!  when  the  gold  is  sought  and  won, 
I  know  a  brow  will  wear, 

Ailleen; 
I  know  a  brow  will  wear. 
«  And  when  with  both  returned  sgain, 
My  native  land  I  lee, 
I  know  a  imile  will  meet  me  then. 
And  a  hand  will  welcome  me, 

Ailleen; 
And  a  hand  will  welcome  me." 

There  is  a  brief  notice  of  another 
writer,  a  countryman  of  Mr  Banim's, 
which  is  very  touching.  Gerald 
Griffin  seems  to  have  sounded  every 
note  of  that  gay  and  sad  and  mourn- 
ful destiny  which  the  young  poet 
has  to  endure,  who,  with  a  proud, 
aspiring,  sensitive  nature,  fronts  the 
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terrible  eommoDplace  of  haman  life — 
who  ont  of  dreams  and  imagery  and 
sentiment  ha»  to  coin  the  means 
of  sabsistence.  We  see  him  starting 
firom  some  place  near  Limerick,  with 
his  pocket  fall  of  plays.  Alas  I  we 
see  him  labouring  in  London,  almost 
fnendless  and  alone,  at  mere  literary 
toils,  some  hopeless  love  added  to  his 
^ther  despondencies,  till,  broken  down 
in  health  and  oonrage,  and  despairing 
of  success,  he  quits  the  field,  and 
*' joins  the  Socie^  of  Christian 
Brethren  at  Cork.''  No  need  to 
go  back  to  the  middle  ages  for 
romance,  if  the  romance  of  life 
consists  in  suffering  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  hope  and  despondency,  or 
of  hopes  transplanted  from  this  world 
to  the  next.  The  soldier  and  the 
monastery;  the  dramatic  poet  and 
the  **  Christian  Brethren  at  Cork  "— 
there  is  the  same  tale  in  both. 

We  have  another  contemporary 
instance  brought  before  us,  where  the 
poetic  fervour  or  ambition  led  to  a 
far  sadder  retreat  than  this  Society, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  Christian 
Brethren.  John  Clare,  while  follow- 
ing the  plough,  had  looked  on  nature 
with  the  eye  of  a  poet.  Pity  that 
he  could  not  have  written  his  poetry, 
and  sUll  clung  to  his  plough.  But 
he  left  the  fields  for  life  in  cities, 
and,  instead  of  singing  for  the  song's 
sake,  commenced  singing  for  the 
support  of  wife  and  famUy.  Hence 
came  madness —in  this  instance,  that 
actual  insanity  which  the  physician 
can  catalogue  and  describe. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  his  first 
patron.  Lord  Exeter,  had  really  en- 
tertained the  design  of  so  assisting  the 
rustic  poet  that  he  should  be  able  to 
unite  his  favourite  pursuit  with  his 
early,  healthy,  invigorating  occupa- 
tions of  husbandry.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  incompatible  between  them. 
*•  Lord  Exeter,"  we  are  told,  "  sent 
for  him  to  Burleigh,  and  hearing  that 
he  earned  thirty  pounds  per  annum 
by  field-labour,  settled  an  annuity  of 
fifteen  pounds  upon  him,  with  a  view 
to  his  devoting  half  his  time  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  half  to  literaiy 
pursuits.^  We  like  this  idea  of  his 
noble  patron ;  it  bespeaks,  we  think, 
«  very  reflective  as  well  as  a  generous 
mind.  But  there  were  patrons  of  a 
very  different  stamp,  or  rather,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  account  we  have  here, 
a  number  of  officious,  vulgar  admirers 
of  poor  John  Clare,  who  rendered  the 
design  abortive ;  who  had  nothing  to 
offer  to  the  village  poet,  but  who  dis- 
turbed his  quiet,  intelligent,  safe, 
unostentatious,  and  healthy  existence, 
by  their  absurd  and  idle  curiosity. 
He  was  called  away  fh>m  his  fields-- 
to  be  looked  at  1  ^^  He  was  frequently 
interrupted,  as  often  as  three  times 
a- day,  during  his  labours  in  the  har- 
vest-field, to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
admiring  visitors."  We  cannot  blame 
poor  John  Clare  for  leaving  his  la- 
bours in  the  harvest-field;  it  has 
always  been  the  weakness  of  the  poet 
to  love  praise  too  much ;  without  this 
weakness  he  would  hardlv  have  been 
a  poet,  at  least  he  would  have  been  a 
very  careless  one ;  but  we  think  those 
^'admiring  visitors"  showed  their 
taste  and  their  love  of  poetiyin  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  What- 
ever else  they  felt,  they  felt  no  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  man. 
They  ought  to  have  understood  that 
visits  of  such  a  kind,  for  such  an  idle 
purpose,  whatever  flattering  shape 
they  may  have  assumed,  were  insults. 
Miss  Hitford  terminates  the  pain- 
ful history  by  the  following  singular 
account : — 

*'  A  few  yean  ago  he  wm  visited  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  gave  me  a  most  inte- 
resting account  of  the  then  state  of  his 
intelleet.  His  delusions  were  at  that 
time  very  singular  in  their  character: 
whatever  he  read,  whatever  recurred  to 
him  from  his  former  reading,  or  happened 
to  be  mentioned  in  conversation,  became 
impressed  on  his  mind  as  a  thing  that  he 
had  witnessed  and  acted  in.  My  friend  was 
struck  with  a  narrative  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  the  Fist,  reeounted  by  Clare 
as  a  transaction  that  had  occurred  yes- 
terday, and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness— a  narratire  the  most  graphic  and 
minute,  with  an  accuracy  as  to  costume 
and  manners  far  exceeding  what  would 
probably  have  been  at  his  command  if 
sane.  It  is  such  a  lucidity  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mesmer  claim  for  dairroyance. 
Or  he  would  relate  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  and  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  with 
the  same  perfect  keeping,  especially  as  to 
seamanship,  fancying  himself  one  of  the 
sailors  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and 
dealing  out  nautical  phrases  with  ad- 
mirable exactness  and  accuracy,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  eyer  saw  the  sea  in 
his  lifb." 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  and 
is  both  gracefhl  and  natarmi,  the  poets 
of  her  own  sex  occnpy  a  oonsidmble 
space  in  Miss  Mltiord's  selections. 
In  some  cases  the  names  were  new  to 
ns,  bnt  the  extracts  given  made  ns 
fleel  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
so.  An  Englishman  may  be  very 
proud,  we  think,  when  he  reflects  how 
many  highly  cultivated  minds  there 
are  amongst  his  countrywomen,  minds 
so  gentle  and  so  intelligent,  whose 
cultivation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
truest  refinement  of  character.  Here 
in  one  chapter  we  have  four  names 
strung  together,  most  of  which,  we 
suspect,  will  be  new  to  the  minority 
of  readers— "Mrs  Clive,  Mrs  Acton 
Tindal,  Miss  Day,  Mrs  Robert  Ber- 
ing**—yet  the  extracts  in  this  chi^ 
ter  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  work.  A  little 
poem  called  ''  The  Infant  Bridal,"  is, 
as  Miss  Mitford  describes  it  to  be, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  paintings  we 
ever  read.  Its  subject  is  the  mar- 
riage of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  se- 
cond son  of  Edward  lY.,  with  Anne 
Mowbray,  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  The 
bridegroom  was  not  five  years  old, 
and  the  bride  scarcely  three.  The 
procession,  where,  at  the  head  of 
*^  belted  barons**  and  courtly  dames, 

**  Two  blooming  children  led  the  wj 
With  ihort  and  donbtfol  trend  ;  ^* 

the  ceremony,  where  the  venerable 
prelate  gives  his  blessing  to  this 
mfant  bride  and  bridegroom,  imd 

'*  Their  itendy  gnze  tbeie  children  meek 
Upon  the  old  nun  bent. 
As  eftmestly  they  teemed  to  eeek 
The  solemn  words  intent.** 

Every  part  of  the  narrative  is  so 
charmingly  told  that  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  mar  the  effect  by  any  broken 
quotation.  It  is  too  long  to  be  ex- 
tracted entirely. 

From  the  poem  which  follows,  of 
Miss  Day*s,  it  will  be  easier  to  break 
off  a  fragment. 

^  I  have  now  to  introduce,  '^  says  Miss 
Mitford,  ''another  fair  artist  into  the 
female  gallery  of  whioh  I  am  so  prond  ; 
an  artist  whose  works  seem  to  me  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  sculpture  that 
those  of  Mrs  Acton  Tindal  do  to  paint- 
ing. The  poetry  of  Miss  Day  is  statuesque 
in  its  dignity,  in  its  purity,  in  its  repose. 


[March, 

Parity  is  periiapt  the  dittiagiiidiing 
quality  of  this  fine  writer,  perrading  the 
conception,  the  thoughts,  and  the  di^km. 
But  she  must  speak  for  herself  As 
*  The  InfkDt  Bridal '  might  form  a  sketch 
for  an  historical  picture,  so 'Charlotte 
Corday  *  is  a  model,  standing  ready  to  be 
chiselled  in  Parian  stone.** 

*«  Stately  and  beantifol  and  chaste, 

Forth  went  the  danntlees  maid. 
Her  blood  to  yield,  her  youth  to  waste. 

That  carnage  might  be  stayed. 
This  solemn  purpose  filled  her  soul, 

Thei«  was  no  room  for  fear  ; 
She  heard  the  err  of  Tengeanee  roll 

Prophetic  on  her  ear. 

**  She  thought  to  stem  the  course  of  crime 

By  one  appalling  deed; 
She  knew  to  perish  in  her  prime 

Alone  would  be  her  meed. 
No  tremor  shook  her  woman^  breast. 

No  terror  Uandied  her  brow; 
She  spoke,  she  smiled,  she  took  her  rest. 

And  hidden  held  hi^  vow. 

^  She  mused  upon  her  country  *s  wrong. 
Upon  the  tyrant^s  guilt; 
Her  settled  purpose  grew  more  strong 

As  blood  was  freshly  spilt. 
What  though  the  £ur,  smooth  hand  were 
slight! 
It  grasped  the  sharpened  steel ; 
A  triumph  flashed  before  her  sight — 
The  death  that  it  should  deaL 

**  She  sought  her  rictim  in  his  den — 

The  tiger  in  his  lair ; 
And  though  she  found  him  feeble  then. 

There  was  no  thought  to  spare. 
Fast  through  his  dying,  guilty  heart. 

That  ni^  yet  withstood. 
She  maae  ner  gleaming  weapon  dart. 

And  stained  her  soul  wiu  blood.** 

In  another  chapter  of  her  work 
Miss  Mitford  gives  ns  a  slight  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  one  who  needs  no 
introduction  here  or  elsewhere— of  the 
now  celebrated  Mrs  Browning.  The 
sketch  is  very  interesting,  but  the 
extract  given  from  her  poems  is  not 
very  happily  selected.  Miss  Mitford 
does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  to 
trust  herself  among  the  more  daring 
beauties— the  bolder  and  more  spirit- 
ual flints  of  her  friend  Mrs  Brown- 
inff.  Her  taste  dings,  as  we  have 
said,  to  what  is  distinct  and  definite. 
Of  this  we  have  rather  an  amusing 
instance  in  the  criticism  she  passes 
on  Shelley^s  AUuior,  There  is  good 
sense  and  some  truth  in  the  criticism, 
and  yet  it  is  not  all  that  ought  to 
have  been  said  of  such  a  poem: — 
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"  The  first  time,"  she  Ba3r«> "  I  •▼or 
met  with  any  of  his  works,  this  TAgaeness 
brought  me  into  &  ladiorons  dilemma. 
It  was  in  the  great  library  of  Tavistock 
HoQse  that  Mr  Perry  one  momiog  put 
into  my  hand  a  splendidly  printed  and 
splendidly  boirad  Tolnme,  (Al€utar,  as  I 
think,)  and  desired  me  to  read  it,  and 
give  him  my  opinion.  *  Yon  will  at  least 
know,'  he  saidy '  whether  it  be  worth  any- 
body else's  reading.' 

**  Aooordingly  1  took  vp  the  magnifi- 
cent presentation  copy,  and  read  eonsoien- 
tiously  till  Tisitors  eame  in.  I  had  no 
marker,  and  the  richly-bonnd  Tolnme 
closed  as  if  instinctirely;  so  that  when  I 
resumed  my  task,  on  the  departure  of 
the  company,  not  being  able  to  find  my 
place,  I  was  obliged  to  begin  the  book  at 
the  first  line.  More  Tisitors  came  and 
went,  and  still  the  same  calamity  befell 
me;  again,  and  again,  and  again  I  had  to 
sctfoh  in  rain  amongst  a  succession  of 
melodious  lines,  as  like  each  other  as  the 
wares  of  the  sea,forbuoy  or  landmark,  and 
had  always  to  put  back  to  shore  and  begin 
my  Toyage  anew.  I  do  not  remember 
haTing  been  ever  in  my  life  more  ashamed 
of  my  own  stupidity,  than  when  obliged 
to  say  to  Mr  Perry,  in  answer  to  his 
questions  as  to  the  resnlt  of  my  morning's 
studies,  that  doubtless  it  was  a  rery  fine 
poem— only,  that  I  nerer  could  tell,  when 
I  took  up  the  book,  where  I  had  left  off 
half  an  hour  before  —  an  unintended 
criticism,  which,  as  characteristic  both  of 
author  and  reader,  Tcry  much  amused 
my  kind  and  clerer  host." 

Now,  if,  instead  of  the  mtgnificent 
presentation  copy,  read  in  the  great 
library  of  Tavistock  House,  where 
visitors  were  coming  in  tatd  going 
out,  Miss  Mitford  had  taken  a  little 
homelj  manageable  volume  down 
Woodcock  Lane,  and  there  read 
Akuiar^  undisturbed,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  she  must,  we 
think,  have  bad  to  record  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression  of  the  poem.  She 
would  have  needed  no  ^^  marker.** 
Perhaps  there  would  have  lived  in 
her  memory  an  hour  of  intellectual 
pleasure  as  great  as  any  that  the  page 
of  the  poet  had  ever  procured  for  her. 
Though  not  the  highest  eflTort  of  Shel- 
ley's genius,  Alastar  is  probably  the 
most  pleasing.  There  is  no  tortuosity 
of  thought  to  pardon  or  to  forget ;  it 
is  one  unbroken  interwoven  strain  of 
music,  of  imagery,  of  sentiment. 
Those  who  have  defined  poetry  as 
the  luxury  of  thought,  could  nowhere 


find  a  better  example  to  illustrate 
their  meaning — ^it  is  all  music,  ima- 
gination, feeling.  Oh,  when  the  sum- 
mer months  come  round,  let  us  entreat 
Miss  Mitford  to  try  it  in  Woodcock 
Lane  I  How  could  she  trust  to  any- 
thing she  had  read  out  of  a  magnifi- 
cent presentation  copy,  in  the  great 
libraiy  at  Tavistock  House? 

The  quotation  from  Keats  is  very 
skilfully  selected ;  it  must  please  the 
most  fastidious  taste,  and  is  yet  safli- 
ciently  peculiar  to  suggest  that  no 
one  but  Keats  could  have  written  it. 
From  the  writings  of  W.  S.  Landor 
she  might  have  gathered  much  better, 
and  without  devoting  to  them  any 
larger  space  than  she  has  done.  If 
she  had  turned  to  the  miscellaneous 
poems  which  conclude  his  collected 
works,  she  might  have  extracted  two 
or  three  of  the  most  polished  and 
perfect  lyrics  in  our  language,  and 
which  have  the  precise  qualification, 
in  this  case  so  indispensable,  of  being 
very  brief. 

Mr  Landor,  by  the  way,  will  be 
much  amused  to  find  himself  praised 
— ^for  what  will  our  readers  thmk  ? — 
for  modesty  I  *^  I  prefer,**  says  Miss 
Mitford,'*  to  select  from  the  Hellenics, 
that  charming  volume,  because  very 
few  have  given  such  present  life  to 
classical  subjects.  /  begin  with  the 
preface^  aofidl  of  grace  and  modesty,^^ 

In  the  lady's  mind,  grace  and 
modesty  are  no  doubt  inseparable 
companions ;  and,  finding  abundance 
of  the  one  in  Mr  Landor*s  style,  she 
'concluded  that  the  other  must  be 
there  also.  Of  (hat  other  there  is  not 
an  atom  in  all  his  writings,  and  there 
never  was  intended  to  be.  It  is  a 
maidenly  quality  which  he  never  had 
the  remotest  design  of  laying  claim 
to.  The  very  preface  which  she 
quotes  is  a  piece  of  undisguised  sar- 
casm. We  doubt  if  there  is  much 
grace  in  it,  certainly  there  is  no 
modesty.  Here  is  the  commencement 
of  this  modest  preface.  *'  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men will  leave  on  a  sudden  their  daily 
promenade,  skirted  by  Turks,  and 
shepherds,  and  knights,  and  plumes, 
and  palfireys  of  thejhust  TunMdge 
manufacture,  to  look  at  these  rude 
frescoes,  delineated  on  an  old  wall, 
high  up,  and  sadly  weak  in  colouring. 
As  in  duty  bound^  we  can  uHxit,^* 
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If  Bfiss  Mitford  should  ever  read 
this  preface  again^  she  will  pass  her 
hand  over  her  brow,  a  little  puzzled 
where  it  was  she  saw  the  *^  modesty.** 
She  will  appeal  to  Fanchon,  who  will 
be  sitting  in  her  lap,  looking  rery 
intentlj  over  the  page,  and  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  the  matter.  Fanchon 
will  langh  out  obstreperoosly,  will 
bark  delighted,  at  the  amiable  blander 
of  his  mistress. 

We  remarked  that  we  had  been 
occasionally  stmck  with  an  omission, 
or  a  silence.  It  seems  to  ns  a  cha- 
racteristic circumstance  that  we  hear 
no  mention  made  of  Lord  Byron. 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  Coleridge 
and  Shelley,  get  some  space  allotted  to 
them,  larger  or  smaller ;  but  he  who 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position 
among  these  rery  contemporaries  has 
none  whatever.  It  is  not  because  he 
still  holds  a  very  high  rank  amongst 
our  poets — though  by  no  means  5ie 
same  eminence  that  was  once  assigned 
to  him — that  we  notice  this  omission ; 
but  because  his  writinj^s  had  so  strong 
aud  peculiar  an  iutiuence  on  most 
inindB  open  to  the  influence  of  poetry, 
that  we  naturally  expect  to  meet  with 
his  name  in  the  literary  recollections 
of  one  who,  we  may  venture  to  say 
without  any  nngallant  reference  to 
chronology,  must  have  lived  in  that 
period  when  Lord  Byron  was  in  the 
ascendant.  There  are  f^w  persons 
who,  in  acknowledging  the  happy 
inHuenco  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
would  not  have  to  commence  their 
confession  by  some  account  of  the  very 
opposite  intluence  of  Lord  Byron's. 
Wo  should  have  said  that  the  Byronic 
lever  waa  a  malady  which  hardly  any 
^roporanes,  who  are  liable 
"^ver  of  any  kind  from 
ely  escaped.  Miss 
hints  at  no  such 
ULcellent  constitution 
served  her  from  it. 
against  all  such 
ear  sense  and  cheer- 
be  was  thereby  pre- 
ome  very  absurd  misery 
but  most  indisputable 
she  also  lost  some  ex- 
.  not  nnproH table  nature 
an 3  of  wisdom  which, 
I  owe,  are  never  after- 
obliterated   from  the 


If  the  subject  were  but  one  shade 
more  attractive,  or  less  repulsive  than 
it  is,  we  would,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
exempted  persons  as  Miss  Mitford, 
describe  the  course  and  the  symptoms 
of  this  Byronic  fever.  We  would 
describe  how,  some  luckless  day,  the 
youth  who  ought  to  be  busy  with  his 
Greek  or  his  Euclid  plays  troant  over 
the  poetry  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Mealed;  how  it  makes  him  brimful 
of  nnaccountable  misery ;  how,  as  is 
most  natural,  he  reads  on  the  faster^- 
reads  on  insatiate  aud  insensate. 

But  what  tossings  and  throbbings 
and  anguish  the  patient  endures  we 
have  no  wish  to  depict.  The  one  thing 
worth  noticing  is  this,  that  althoogk 
the  sufferer  is  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  whole  world  is,  or  onght  to 
be,  aa  wretched  as  himself,  he  has  not, 
in  all  his  compositions,  one  jot  of 
compassion  left — ^not  one  jot  for  any 
species  of  misery,  not  even  that  which 
resembles  and  re-echoes  his  own. 
Some  calamities  are  said  to  teach  ns 
sympathy  with  the  calamities  of 
others — so  sings  Virgil,  we  remember 
— ^but  this  misery  has  the  property  of 
hardening  the  heart  against  any 
haman  sympathy  whatever.  One  of 
these  imaginary  misanthropes  cannot 
even  tolerate  the  lamentations  of 
another.  You  may  listen  to  his  ont- 
cries  and  denunciations  if  yon  will, 
but  if,  in  your  turn,  you  wish  to  bel- 
low ever  so  little,  yon  must  go  into 
the  next  field — go  many  fields  off. 
Yery  curions  is  the  hardness  of  heart 
bred  out  of  a  morbid  passion  of  medi- 
tative discontent.  Why  does  he  Iwef 
why  does  he  continne  his  miserable 
existence  ?  is  the  only  reflection  which 
the  suflferingB  of  another  man  excite 
in  our  moody  philosopher.  For  every 
lamenting  wretch  he  has  daggers, 
bowels  of  poison — ^no  pity.  If  man- 
kind could  commit  one  simultaneous, 
universal  act  of  suicide,  it  would  be  a 
most  sublime  deed— perhaps  the  only 
real  act  of  wisdom  and  sublimit 
mankind  has  it  in  its  power  to  per- 
form. 

Well,  this  absurd  and  horrible,  this 
very  ridiculous  and  most  afflictive  of 
morbid  conditions,  our  clear-minded 
authoress  never  seems  to  have  passed 
through.  She  never  gave  the  beggar 
a  shilling,  muttering  some  advice  to 
buy  a  rope  withal.     If  the  monej 
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were  Bpent  in  that  waj,  and  more 
were  wanted,  be  shoold  have  two. 
She  never  lent  her  friend  a  brace  of 
pistols  bj  waj  of  consolation  for  his 
losses.  Or,  since  ladies,  even  when 
misanthropically  disposedfhave  seldom 
anything  to  do  with  pistols,  she  never 
wove  or  platted  for  him  a  silken  bow- 
string, and  sent  it  in  a  perfnmed  enve- 
lope, with  compliments  and  instmc- 
tions  how  to  nse  it.  All  this  chapter 
of  mental  history  has  been  a  sealed 
book  to  her.  We,  for  our  parts,  have 
no  dedre  to  open  or  to  read  fiirtber 
in  it. 

The  happiest  step  made  by  those 
whose  temper  and  mode  of  thinking 
were  likely  to  be  formed  by  practicu 
literature,  was  wlien  they  deserted 
Byron  for  Wordsworth,  the  ChUde 
Harold  for  the  Excursion,  If  we 
were  to  indulge  in  ^'  Recollections*'  of 
enr  own,  we  shonld  liave  mnch  to 
say — and  to  say  with  pleasure— of 
this  second  epoch,  this  Wordsworthian 
era.  A  very  beautiful  Fiora  ap- 
peared upon  the  earth  during  this 
period.  Life  smiled  again;  nature 
and  humanity  were  no  Hmger  di- 
Torced ;  one  might  love  the  solitude 
and  beauty  of  hill  and  raticy,  lake 
and  river,  without  hating  man,  or 
breathing  any  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  gave 
this  life,  who  gave  this  nature. 

Wordsworth  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  the  successor  of  Byron.  He 
bad  himself  shared  in  the  dark  and 
Responding  spirit  of  the  age  just  so 
much  as  enabled  him  to  understand 
and  portray  it,  to  assail  or  to  alleviate. 
He  had  scanned  the  abyss  looking 
down  from  the  predpice,  but  his  feet 
Were  well  planted  on  the  jutting  rock. 
He  threw  his  vision  down ;  he  stood 
firm  himself.  He  drew  many  an  in- 
spiration from  the  dark  gulf  below ; 
but  nothing  betrays  that  be  had  ever 
plunged  into  the  abyss.  His  poetry 
will  at  all  times  have  a  genial  in- 
fluence, but  it  can  never  again  exert 
the  same  power,  or,  as  a  consequence, 
excite  the  same  enthusiastic  plaudits, 
which  it  did  amongst  the  generation 
who  have  now  advaneed  to  manhood. 
It  then  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  tired 
pupil  of  doubt  and  discontent.  It 
bad  a  healing  power;  it  was  sweet 
music,  and  it  was  more— it  was  a 
charm  that  allayed  a  troubled  spirit. 


Wby  should  any  poet,  it  may  be 
asked,  capable  of  moving  the  human 
heart,  exert  so  mnch  more  power  at 
one  period  than  another?  He  has 
but  his  book  to  conjure  with ;  his  book 
is  still,  and  always,  with  us.  The 
answer  is  very  simple,  and  vet  may 
be  worth  recalling  to  mind.  The 
book  is  with  us,  but  it  is  only  when 
it  first  comes  forth  that  we  are  all 
reading  it  at  once.  When  numbers 
are  reading  this  same  book  at  the 
same  time,  the  poet  shares  in  the 
advantages  of  the  orator :  beadresses 
an  audience  who  kindle  each  other's 
passions,  each  one  of  whom  con- 
tributes something  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude,  and  receives  back  in 
his  bosom  the  gathering  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd.  When  novdty,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  du'ects  all  eyes  to 
the  same  page,  that  page  is  no  longer 
read  with  the  same  caknness,  the 
same  per^icnity  and  judgment,  that 
we  bring  to  any  oth^  composition. 
The  enthusiasm  of  friends,  of  neigh- 
bours, of  the  whole  country,  is  added 
to  our  own.  And  thus  the  genuine 
poet  may  descend  somewhat  in  public 
estimation,  and  yet  retain  a  lasting 
daim  upon  our  admiration.  It  was 
one  thing  to  read  him  when  all  the 
world  were  reading  too,  talking  of 
him,  and  applauding  him ;  and  quite 
another  when  the  solitary  student 
takes  down  his  book  from  the  shelf 
and  reads  it  in  its  turn,  and  reads  it 
separately— he  and  the  author  alone 
together. 

One  advantage  of  works  of  the 
description  we  are  now  reviewing,  is 
that  they  bring  together  popular 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  very  dif- 
ferent ages.  Miss  Midbrd  gives  us 
a  few  from  Cowley,  and  stiU  earlier 
writers.  The  impression  they  made 
upon  us  led  to  some  trains  of  thought 
upon  the  manifest  progress  of  taste, 
which  we  have  not  space  here  to  pur- 
sue, and  which  would  be  wearisome 
on  the  present  occasion,  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  follow  them  out.  But 
we  cannot  help  observing  that  even 
quite  secondary  writers  are  daily 
producing  amongst  us  far  better 
verses,  in  every  respect,  than  many  of 
those  which  have  acquired,  and  seem 
still  to  retain,  a  high  traditional 
celebrity.  We  are  not  altogether 
blind,  we  think,  to  the  literary  foibles 
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of  otir  own  age,  although  we  cannot, 
of  coarse,  hope  to  ^appreciate  them  as 
clearly  as  those  who  come  after  ns 
will  do.  We  suspect  that  the  poets  of 
onr  own  day  are  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  vagneness,  of  being  what  is 
sometimes  called  mystical,  of  verging 
too  closely,  in  their  snbtilty  and 
spiritual  refinement,  upon  the  land 
of  no-meaning ;  but  this  is  **  a  better 
bad  habit  **  than  that  very  mechanical 
mannner  of  verse-making,  so  obvions 
in  many  of  those  specimens  which  are 
handed  down  to  ns  in  onr  **  Speakers," 
and  **  Elegant  Extracts,"  as  choice 
selections  from  the  old  standard 
poetry  of  England.  The  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  thought  seems  to 
have  sufficed  for  their  manufacture ; 
one  image  suggests  another,  either  by 
resemblance  or  contrast;  and  thus 
the  writer  goes  on,  contriving  new 
verses,  with  never  a  new  thought. 
If  a  pleasing  image  is  introduced,  it 
is  spoilt  by  the  incessant  variations 
that  are  forthwith  composed  upon  the 
same  theme ;  if  a  fine  expression  is 
struck  out,  it  is  marred  the  next 
moment  by  the  mechanical  changes 
that  are  rung  upon  it.  Here  is  a 
noble  line  of  Cowley's  :— 

'*  Hail,  old  patrician  treei,  so    great  and 
good!" 

But  you  must  read  it  alone :  the  next 
line  ruins  it — 

**HaiI,  old   patrician   trees,  so  great   and 

good! 
HaUf  ye  plebeian  underwood  !  " 

Having  written  the  word  "  patrician," 
it  followed,  as  a  rule,  that  he  must 
look  about  for  something  to  be  called 
**  plebeian ! " 

Miss  Mitford  has  placed  amongst 
her  extracts  the  song  by  Bichard 
Lovelace,  supposed  to  be  written 
when  in  prison,  in  which  the  well- 
known  lines  occur : — 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage." 

The  mind  being  free,  there  is  true 
liberty.  A  very  excellent  theme  for 
the  poet.  In  the  first  verse,  speaJung 
of  his  ^*  divine  Althiea,"  he  says, 

**  When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 
And  fettered  with  her  eye, 
The  birdSf  that  wanton  in  the  air, 
Knouj  no  such  liberitfJ*^ 


This  is  pretty;  but  unfortunately 
the  birds  in  the  air  suggest  the  fishes 
in  the  sea.  So  the  next  verse  con- 
cludes thus : — 

••  When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
When  healthiB  and  draughts  go  free. 
Fishes^  that  tipple  in  the  deep. 
Know  no  tuch  liberty.'*'' 

We  meet  here  also  with  that  poem 
attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
called  "The  Lie,"  which  seems  to 
have  a  hereditary  right  to  a  place  in 
all  poetical  collections.  Miss  Mitford 
speaks  of  **  its  extraordinary  beauty." 
It  is  a  very  extraordinary  delusion 
that  any  one,  with  such  poetry  be- 
fore him  as  the  English  language 
now  possesses,  should  call  it  beauti- 
ful. It  is  composed  of  the  mere  com- 
monplaces of  satire,  very  rudely  put 
together.  The  soul  of  the  speaker  is 
sent  forth  to  charge  all  the  world  with 
corruption ;  the  worid  defends  itself, 
and  then  the  soul  gives  it  the  lie — in 
other  words,  repeats  the  charge  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  felt,  it  seems^ 
by  many  readers,  to  be  peculiarly 
pungent.  The  first  verse  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  every  subsequent  verse 
seems  to  grow  more  loose  and  jejune 
as  the  composition  proceeds. 

**  Go,  sonl,  the  hody's  guest. 
Upon  a  thankless  errand  ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  hest, 
The  truth  shall  he  thy  warrant. 
Ch>,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  giro  the  world  Uie  lie. 

«  Go  tell  the  court  it  glows, 
And  Ames  like  rciten  wood; 
Go  tell  the  church  it  shows 
Men''$  good,  and  doth  no  pood : 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  hoth  the  lie." 

And  so  it  goes  on  through  thirteen 
wrangling,  jangling  verses.  In  some 
of  them  this  virtuous  soul  makes  a 
strange  medley  of  complaints : — 

*«  Tell  them  that  hrave  it  most 
They  heg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost 
Lack  nothing  but  conmianding : 
And  if  they  make  repl^, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

•*  Tell  real  it  lacks  devotion; 
Tell  love  it  is  but  lust; 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion  ; 
Tell  ileeh  it  is  but  dust : 
And  wish  Uiem  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie." 

There  must  have  been  surely  a 
great  charm  in  this  '*  giving  the  Ue,^* 
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to  have  secured  for  verses  such  as 
these  the  place  they  have  so  loog  re- 
tained amongst  our  ^^  Elegant  £x- 
Uacts." 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  Miss  Mitford's  selections  consist 
of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry ;  and  yet, 
though  these  occupy  a  large  space  in 
her  volumes,  thev  cannot  detain  us 
long.  We  have  little  room  either  for 
quotation  or  for  comment. 

There  is,  however,  one  extract  from 
this  portion  of  the  work,  which  we 
have  all  along  promised  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  giving  to  our  readers. 
When  we  saw  the  name  of  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  Sir  CharUs  Grandi- 
son,  heading  one  of  the  chapters,  our 
only  impum  was  to  hurry  on  as  fast 
as  possible.  We  have  no  other  asso- 
ciation with  his  name  but  that  of  a 
mortal  weariness,  the  result  of  a  con- 
scientious but  fruitless  effort  to  read 
bis  novels.  We  laboured  conscien- 
tiously, and  might  been  have  labouring 
to  this  hour,  if  a  kind  friend  had  not 
relieved  us  firomour  self-imposed  task, 
by  his  solemn  assurance  '*that  no 
living  man  had  read  them  T'  It  was 
a  feat  that  bad  not  been  accomplished 
for  years.  When,  therefore,  we  saw 
the  name  of  Samuel  Richardson  at  the 
head  of  a  chapter,  we  ran  for  it — we 
skipped;  but,  in  turning  over  the 
pages,  the  name  of  Klopstock  caught 
our  eye,  and  we  found  ourselves  read- 
ing some  letters  of  the  wife  of  the 
poet  Klopstock  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Richardson.  They  are  the 
most  charming  of  letters.  The  fo- 
reigner's imperfect  English  could  not 
be  replaced  with  advantage  by  the 
most  classical  elegance.  One  of  these, 
we  resolved,  should  lend  its  interest 
to  our  own  critical  notice.     Here  it 


^Hamburg, May  6, 1758. 

^It  is  not  possible,  sir,  to  tell  yoa 
what  a  joj  your  letters  give  me.  My 
heart  is  very  able  to  esteem  the  fkront, 
that  you  in  your  venerable  age  are  so 
condeseendiDg  good  to  answer  so  soon  the 
letters  of  an  ni^nown  young  woman,  who 
has  no  other  merit  than  a  heart  full  of 
friendship^  though  at  so  many  miles  of 
distanoe. 

**  It  will  be  a  delightful  occupation  for 
me,  my  dear  Mr  Richardson,  to  make  you 
more  acquainted  with  my  husband's  poem. 
Nobody  can  do  it  better  than  I,  being  the 
^rson  who  knows  the  most  of  that  which 


is  not  yet  published  ;  being  always  pre- 
sent at  the  birth  of  the  young  verses, 
which  begin  always  by  fragments  here 
and  there  of  a  subject  of  which  his  soul 
is  just  then  filled.  He  has  many  great 
fragments  of  the  whole  work  ready.  You 
may  think  that  two  people,  who  love  as 
we  do,  have  no  need  of  two  chambers. 
We  are  always  in  the  same.  I,  with  my 
little  work,  still,  still,  only  regarding  my 
husband's  sweet  face,  which  is  so  venerable 
at  that  time  !  with  tears  of  devotion,  and 
all  the  sublimity  of  the  subject — ^my  hus- 
band reading  me  his  young  verses,  and 
suffering  my  criticisms.  Ten  books  are 
published,  which  I  think  probably  the 
middle  of  the  whole.  I  will,  as  soon  as  I 
can,  translate  yon  the  arguments  of  these 
ten  books,  and  what  besides  I  think  of 
them.  The  verses  of  the  poem  are  with- 
out rhymes,  and  are  hexameters,  which 
sort  of  verses  my  husband  has  been  the 
first  to  introduce  in  our  language ;  we 
being  still  closely  attached  to  the  rhymes 
and  the  iambics. 

**  And  our  dear  Dr  Youog  has  been  so 
ill  1  But  he  is  better,  I  thank  Grod,  along 
vriih  you.  And  you,  my  dear,  dear  friend, 
have  not  hope  of  cure  of  a  severe  nervous 
malady  t  How  I  trembled  as  I  read  it ! 
I  pray  God  to  give  to  you,  at  the  leasts 
patience  and  alleviation.  Though  I  can 
read  very  well  your  handwriting,  you 
shall  write  no  more,  if  it  is  incommodious 
to  you.  Be  so  good  to  dictate  only  to 
Mrs  Patty  ;  it  will  be  very  agreeable  for 
me  to  have  so  amiable  a  correspondent. 
And  then  I  will  still  more  than  now  pre- 
serve the  two  of  your  own  handwriting 
as  treasures. 

^I  am  very  glad,  sir,  that  you  will 
take  my  English  as  it  is.  I  knew  very 
well  that  it  may  not  always  be  English, 
but  I  thought  for  you  it  was  intelligible. 
My  husband  asked  me,  as  I  was  writing 
my  first  letter,  if  I  would  not  write  in 
French  t  *  No/  said  I,  *  I  will  not  write 
in  this  pretty  but  fads  language  to  Mr 
Richardson.' 

*'  I  vrish,  sir,  I  could  frilfil  your  request 
of  bringing  you  aquainted  with  so  many 
good  people  as  you  think  of.  Though  I 
love  my  friends  dearly,  and  though  they 
are  good,  I  have,  however,  much  to  par- 
don, except  in  the  single  Klopstock  alone. 
He  is  good,  really  good — good  at  the 
bottom — in  all  the  foldings  of  his  heart. 
I  know  him  ;  and  sometimes  I  think,  if 
we  knew  others  in  the  same  manner,  the 
better  we  should  find  them.  For  it  may 
be  that  an  action  displeases  us,  which 
would  please  us  if  we  knew  its  true  aim 
and  whole  extent.  No  one  of  my  friends 
is  BO  happy  as  I  am ;  but  no  one  has 
had  courage  to  marry  as  I  did.     They 
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have  married  as  people  many,  and  thej 
are  happ j  as  people  are  happy. 

"  How  long  a  letter  is  this  again  I 
But  I  can  write  no  short  ones  to  you. 
Compliments  from  my  husband/'  &o.y  &o. 

There  are  several  of  these  letters, 
and  all  distingoished  by  the  same 
tenderness  and  charming  simplicity ; 
and  the  sad  fate  and  early  death  of 
the  writer  of  them  are  brought  home 
to  ns  very  toochingly. 


[Mait^, 

We  have  shown  enough  to  jostifj 
our  opinion,  that  every  liader,  what^ 
ever  his  pecnliar  taste  may  be,  will 
find  something  to  interest  him  in  these 
Yoiomes ;  and  if,  we  repeat,  he  feels 
the  least  degree  of  disappointment,  it 
will  only  be  because  be  compares 
them  with  that  Imaginary  work  which 
he  belieyes  Miss  Mitford  might  have 
written. 


8TRUOOLB8  FOR  FAMB  AMD  FOBTUNB. 
PART  m. 


CHAPTE&X. 


I  SAW  nothing  of  Catsbach  for  a 
whole  week,  but  continaed  my  study 
of  Hamlet,  in  perfect  relianoe  that 
the  so  long  wished-for  opportunity 
was  at  hand.  Miss  Glaribel  also 
was  very  constant  at  our  rehearsals. 
My  mother's  delight  and  admiration  of 
ns  both  knew  no  bounds ;  but  though 
she  still  wept  at  Ophelia,  it  was  evident 
that  the  philosophic  Dane  was  her 
favourite.  In  gratitude  for  my  exer- 
tions to  revenge  my  father*s  death, 
she  forgave  an^  little  demonstration 
of  rudeness  I  made  towards  the 
Queen ;  and  indeed  was  always  greatly 
rejoiced  when  I  shook  the  cu8hM>n  out 
of  the  arm-chair  in  the  energy  of  my 
expostulation  with  that  ancient  ptece 
of  ftimiture,  which  generally  did  duty 
for  the  wicked  Gertrude.  In  fieu^, 
nothing  could  go  off  better  than  the 
whole  plav;  and  boxes,  pit,  and 
gallery,  all  represented  by  one  en- 
raptured spectator,  were  unanimous 
in  their  applause.  There  was  one  of 
the  performers,  however,  who  did 
not  seem  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Glaribel  appeared  discontented 
with  the  effects  of  her  finest  points, 
and  began  to  hint  her  doubts  as  to 
our  ultimate  success.  "The  words 
are  perfect  in  both  of  us,**  she  said, 
"the  actions  appropriate,  and  all 
Hamlet's  own  instructions  to  the 
players  scrupulously  obeyed" — 

"Well,"  I  interrupted,  "what  is 
there  to  fear?  Ton  see  how  our 
audience  here  is  affected." 

"It  is  that  very  thing  that  gives 
me  uneasiness.    Nature  on  the  stage 


is  quite  different  from  nature  off  it. 
Whether  it  ought  to  be  so  or  not,  I 
don't  know ;  but  it  is  so,  and  that  id 
enough.  We  give  the  passion  of  these 
characters  as  they  affect  ourselves, 
but  a  real  actor  must  give  them  as 
they  affect  others.  We  ought  to  study 
the  perspective  of  grief  or  rage,  and 
give  it  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  true 
Oght,  not  where  Mrs  de  Bohun  is 
sitting  on  that  sofa,  but  where  crowds 
are  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
theatre ;  and  therefore  the  great  and 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  a 
tragedian  is  to  keep  such  a  proportion 
in  his  performance  as  not  to  appear 
absurdlv  exaggerated  to  people  close 
at  hand,  or  ridiculously  tame  to  the 
more  distant  spectators." 

"  You  would,  then,  act  by  an  in- 
spiration from  without,  and  not  from 
the  divine  fire  within?"  I  answered, 
with  a  tone  of  indignation. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said ;  "  keep  all  the 
fire  you  can ;  only  let  it  be  seen  and 
felt  by  all  the  audience.  But  if  yoa 
trust  on  each  representation  to  the 
fiery  impulse  of  the  moment,  you 
will  sometimes  find  it  glow  too  much, 
and  sometimes  it  will  probably  be 
hidden  in  smoke.  The  genius  feels 
the  passion  and  grandeur  of  a  great 
Shaksperian  creation,  perhaps  as 
entirely  as  Shakspeare  nimself,  but 
it  is  only  the  artist  who  can  place  it 
before  others.  A  poet  could  see  the 
Venus  of  Canova  in  a  block  of  marble, 
but  it  was  the  hammer  and  chisel  of 
the  sculptor  which  gave  it  its 
immortal  form.    I  feel  with  regard 
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to  this  rery  Ophelia  that  I  know 
every  phase  of  her  character ;  tha{  I 
can  identify  myself  with  her  dis- 
appointments and  sorrows;  bat  the 
chances  are,  after  the  identity  is 
established,  that  I  end  by  making 
OpheUa  into  Miss  Claribel,  and  not 
Mjss  CUiribel  into  Ophelia." 

^*No,  for  yon  speak  Shakspeare^s 
lan'Rnage  in  Opheha^s  sitoation,  and 
with  Ophelia's  feelings." 

**Bat  with  Miss  Claribers  lips, 
and  shakings  of  the  voice,  and  tears 
in  the  eyes,  which  arise  from  the 
depths  of  Miss  Claribers  nature ;  and, 
in  &ct,  I  now  feel  convinced  that,  in 
order  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  a  flexi- 
bility of  character  that  enables  one 
to  enter  into  the  minntest  sentiments 
of  the  personage  of  the  drama,  is  by 
no  means  required,  bat  only  such  a 
general  concq)tion  of  the  character  as 
preserves  the  Shaksperian  heroine 
nrom  the  individualities  of  her  re- 
presentative;  and  gives  to  an  in- 
telligent pit,  the  spectacle  not  of  a  real, 
living,  breathing  woman,  bom  of 
father  and  mother,  but  of  a  being  of 
a  more  etherial  nature — human,  yet 
not  substantial—divine,  yet  full  of 
weakness — the  creation  of  a  splendid 
imagination,  and  not  the  growth  of 
mortal  years,  or  supported  by  ^  human 
nature's  daily  food.' " 

My  mother  went  on  with  her 
knitting  in  a  most  hnrried  and  per- 
severing manner — a  habit  she  in- 
dulged m  whenever  she  was  puzzled. 
I  miffht  have  followed  her  example 
if  I  had  had  the  knitting  needles  in 
my  hand,  for  I  did  not  see  the  drift 
of  these  perplexing  observations. 
Miss  Claribel  saw  our  bewilderment, 
and  translated  her  dark  passages  into 
ordinary  prose  by  saying  that  her 
oration  had  been  a  lecture  against 
mannerism,  or  the  display  of  the 
individualities  of  an  actor  instead  of 
a  dear  development  of  the  character 
represented.  **  It  was  also  a  theory," 
she  added  with  a  smile,  '^that 
mannerism  often  arises  from  a  too 
close  appropriation  of  a  character, 
which  makes  a  performer  assimilate 
it  with  his  own." 

"From  all  which  I  conclude,"  I 
said,  with  a  mortified  air,  "  that  in 
spite  of  black  bugles  andsilk  stockings, 
I  shall  still  be  Mr  Charles  de  Bohun, 
and  not  Hamlet,  prince  of  Denmark." 


"  ^  The  hands  are  not  the  hands  of 
Esau,' "  she  replied,  "  *  but  the  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Jacob.'  Still  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair,  nor  even  perhaps 
to  augur  a  disappointment,  for  nobody 
can  form  an  opinion  either  as  to 
success  or  failure  till  the  experiment 
has  been  fairly  tried,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  now  not  have  much  longer  to 
wait." 

"  But  with  these  misgivings — to  call 
them  by  the  gentlest  name — I  wonder. 
Miss  Claribel,  yon  still  insist  on 
trying  your  fortune  on  the  boards." 

"  I  made  a  vow,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,"  she  replied,  "that 
I  would  support  myself  by  my 
dramatic  powers ;  and  though  a 
fortune  of  millions  were  to  fall  at  my 
feet  to-morrow,  I  would  show  those 
who  derided  my  ambition  that  it  was 
justified  by  my  talents.  I  will  be  an 
actress,  and  the  first  on  the  stage ! " 

When  I  saw  the  play  of  her 
features,  and  heard  the  calm,  subdued 
energy  of  her  voice,  I  felt  little  doubt 
that  her  prophecy  would  be  accom- 
plished. I,  however,  began  to  feel 
some  very  lively  doubts  as  to  Hamlet, 
and  it  required  several  criticisms  from 
my  mother,  and  a  great  deal  of 
stamping  and  grimacing  before  the 
murror,  to  restore  me  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sunshine  of  self-respect. 
At  last  Catsbach  returned.  He  sent 
to  announce  his  arrivid,  and  to  say  he 
would  join  me  that  evening,  and  bring 
with  him  a  literary  friend,  who  might 
be  very  useful  to  me  in  my  dramatic 
career.  They  came.  "  Let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  my  Mend,  Mr  Worm- 
wood, the  orator  and  poet,"  said  Cats- 
bach,  shaking  me  by  the  hand  very 
warmly  himself.  "  You  will  be  the 
best  firiends  in  the  world ;  and  Worm- 
wood has  been  very  anxious  for  a  long 
time  to  make  your  acquaintance." 
The  stranger  bowed  low,  and  so  did 
I ;  not  without  a  strong  tickling  of  my 
vanity  at  the*  wideness  of  my  reputa- 
tion. We  sat  down,  and  I  could  con- 
template my  visitor  at  full  leisure. 
He  was  a  little  man,  of  whom  the 
prevailing  feature  was  a  nose  of  asto- 
nishing prominence,  that  overshadow- 
ed not  only  the  remaining  features  of 
his  face,  but  the  whole  of  his  person. 
It  formed  the  central  point  of  his 
whole  organisation,  and  was,  in  fact, 
Mr  Wormwood,   without   the   help 
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either  of  face  or  figure.  His  brow 
retreated  in  apparent  alarm,  palling 
the  eyebrows  with  it  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  skoll;  h'ls  chin  also  had 
retired  into  his  neck,  and  there  was 
nothing  visible  bat  the  one  prevailing 
featare — a  pyramid  in  a  waste  of  sand. 
The  sadden  retrocession  of  his  brow 
was  only  seen  in  profile  ;  and  as  he 
was  bald,  and  treated  all  the  exposed 
skin  of  his  head  as  forehead  np  to  the 
very  crown,  he  presented  a  very  in- 
tellectaal  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
those  with  whom  high  brows  are  con- 
sidered *^  the  dome  of  thought,  the 
temple  of  the  sonl."  His  side  hair 
was  carefally  combed  off*,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose as  great  an  expanse  as  possible ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  great  pains 
were  bestowed  on  the  picturesqueness 
and  poetry  of  the  appearance  —  a 
small  thin  man,  rather  shabbily  drcst, 
and  with  manners  dnly  compounded 
of  civility  and  pomp. 

^^  I  am  delighted  to  know  von, 
Mr  De  Bohnn.  I  form  a  very  high 
estimate,  indeed,  of  year  genins  and 
accomplishments ;  thoagh  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  pleasore  of  seeing  any  of 
your  works." 

*^  I  am  indebted  to  the  good  opi- 
nion— too  much  indebted,  I  fear — of 
our  friend,  Mr  Catsbach,"  I  replied. 

^^  By  no  means.  Ton  have  had  a 
play  ignominiously  rejected  by  a  bru- 
tal and  unj  adding  world.  Sir,  I  honour 
you  on  the  tnumph,  and  congratulate 
you  on  the  success.*' 

The  man  seemed  quite  serious  as 
he  spoke ;  so  I  looked  for  some  ex- 
planation to  his  friend. 

^^  Wormwood  has  achieved  the 
same  victory  on  several  occasions," 
said  Catsbach ;  ^^  and  on  carefully 
going  over  his  plays,  according  to  the 
severest  principles  of  art,  he  finds  that 
they  were  ludicrously  and  inhumanly 
laughed  at,  or  still  more  inhumanly 
refused  a  place  on  the  stage,  in  exact 
proportion  as  theur  merits  lifted  them 
above  the  intellectual  level  of  an  au- 
dience, or  the  narrow  understanding 
of  a  manager." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Wormwood ; 
'^  and  you  will  find  it  uniformly  the 
case.  Success  in  literature  is  almost 
the  surest  sign  of  an  author's  imbeci- 
lity ;  and,  h  fortiori^  public  neglect  a 
sign  of  his  genius  and  erudition.  I 
have  ak^^ady  heard  that  your  tragedy 


is  jrefused ;  I  hope  to  con|ratnlate  yon 
on  your  Hamlet  being  hissed  off  the 
stage." 

^*  Really,  sir,"  I  said,  somewhat 
nettled,  '^  I  scarcely  understand  whe- 
ther you  are  in  jest  or  earnest;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  to  escape  your  congra- 
tulations on  my  Hamlet,  as  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  right  I  have  acquired 
to  them  on  the  fate  of  the  play." 

"  Was  it  not  returned  on  your 
hands,  sir  ?  Catsbach  certainly  gave 
me  to  understand  that  you  had  at- 
tained that  mark  of  eminence ;  but  if 
you  are  still  in  danger  of  being  ac- 
cepted, and  performed,  I  must  with- 
hold the  expression  of  my  praise  till 
I  see  whether  an  audience  will  be 
more  propitious  than  the  manager, 
and  overwhelm  your  tragedy  with 
derision  and  contempt,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  it  deserves."  After  accompa- 
nying this  with  a  smile,  which  be 
evidently  meant  to  be  propitiatory 
and  complimentary,  he  seemed  to  re- 
Ure  for  shelter  behind  his  nose,  and 
employed  himself  In  throwing  on  each 
side  any  of  the  straggling  locks  that 
intruded  on  the  sacred  domain  of  his 
expansive  brow. 

"  What  sort  of  fool  is  this  you  have 
brought?  "  I  said  to  Catsbach,  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  temporary  scKdusion 
of  our  visitor  behind  the  promontory 
I  have  described. 

'*  A  tremendons  author,  I  assure 
you.  A  poem  in  forty  books,  called 
^  The  Brides  of  Solomon,'  which  near- 
ly ruined  him,  for  it  never  sold,  not 
even  to  the  cheesemongers ;  a  ^  His- 
tory of  the  World  previous  to  its 
Creation,  an  Epic  in  Seven  Days," 
which  it  would  take  seven  years  to 
read,  was  his  next;  then  a  dozen 
plays  on  the  Boman  Emperors — a 
play  to  each — which  were  never  acted ; 
so  now  he  is  a  prodigious  critic  in  the 
Hog  in  Armour,  and  talks  German 
mysticism,  and  gives  dissertations  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Historic  Research 
in  a  review  of  Tom  Thumb.  I  thought 
it  as  well  to  secure  his  help ;  for,  if 
you  succeed,  we  can  do  without  him ; 
and  if  we  fail,  he  will  find  out  a  plea- 
sant reason,  and  enlist  you  in  the 
corps." 

*^  That  would  be  an  honour  I  don't 
aspire  to,  and  the  nse  of  such  assist- 
ance I  cannot  see." 

^*Pooh!  Never  mmd  the  fooL  Give 
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him  some  brandy  ;  let  him  talk ;  be 
may  be  nsefol,  and  the  day  of  trial  is 
near  at  hand." 

"  You've  got  a  theatre  ?"  I  inquired. 

**  Theatre,  orchestAi,  company,  and 
all,''  said  Catsbach  ;  ^^  so  let  ns  light 
onr  cigars,  and  hear  some  critical 
drfrd." 

Mr  Wormwood,  as  if  he  had  heard 
oar  conversation,  emerged  from  his 
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shady  situation,  and  turning  h\g  fhll 
face  towards  us,  commenced  a  disser- 
tation on  his  principles  of  art,  which, 
being  founded  on,  and  exemplified  by, 
his  own  writings,  was  a  most  com- 
fortable doctrine  for  candidates  for 
fame,  and  made  a  pelting  with  oranges 
and  apples  little  less  agreeable  than  a 
crowning  with  garlands  and  a  shower 
of  bouquets. 


CHAPTBR  XI. 


**  This  will  be  a  busy  week,  big 
with  the  fate  of  more  than  Cato  or  of 
Rome,"  said  Catsbach  next  day.  ^^  I 
have  secured,  for  a  very  moderate 
sum,  the  use  of  a  theatre  down  the 
river;  and  dresses,  advertisements, 
and  decorations  are  promised  us  on 
the  most  splendid  scale.  All  the  second- 
rates  I  have  already  retained,  being, 
in  fact,  the  regular  company  of  the 
establishment ;  and  I  assure  you  they 
are  all  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment about  the  new  Hamlet  and 
your  friend  Miss  What's-her-name's 
Ophelia." 

''  Her  name  is  Miss  Glaribel,"  I 
replied;  ^*  and  I  can't  imagine  how 
you  take  so  little  interest  in  a  person 
whom  I  consider  so  wonderful,  as  to 
have  forgotten  it." 

*^  Pardon,  my  dear  fellow,  I  meant 
no 'offence  either  to  her  powers  or 
your  discernment;  but  I  probably 
forgot  what  you  called  her,  from  a  very 
strong  idea  I  entertain  that  her  name 
is  fictitious.  Don't  you  remember 
the  Montalbans  and  De  la  Roses  of 
the  Stepney  Star?  Her  name  is 
Jones." 

*^  How  ?  Have  you  made  any  in- 
quiry?" I  exclaimed,  rather  asto- 
nished myself  at  the  interest  I  took 
in  the  personal  history  of  thebeautifhl 
actress. 

''  O !  that's  it,  is  it?  "  said  Cats- 
bach, with  a  shrug.  ''  What !  She 
has  played  Ophelia  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  Polonius.  She  knows 
you  are  heir  of  the  De  Bohuns." 

''  Polonius!  My  dear  Mr  Tooks, 
what  can  you  possibly  mean  ?  Ton 
remember  that  Polonius  is  the  father 
of  Ophelia." 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  Miss  Ciaribel 
has  a  father  also,  or  some  person  who 
takes  a  tender  interest  in  her  prospe- 
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nty.  They  are  very  often  captains 
in  the  army,  those  Poloninses  of  mo- 
dem life ;  and  are  a  little  more  strict 
in  exacting  an  adhesion  to  promise^ 
than  the  courtier  of  Elslnore.  I  there- 
fore advise  all  Hamlets  to  be  very 
cautious  how  they  put  pen  to  paper; 
or  request  a  lady  to  be  an  astrono- 
mical heretic  as  to  the  sun  and  stars, 
but  never  to  doubt  their  love;  for,*, 
when  Polonius  is  too  old  or  too  ill  for 
work,  there  is  generally  a  Laertes  or 
two  who  are  masters  of  fence,  and 
very  careful  of  their  sisters'  settle- 
ments." 

"  You  try  to  put  suspicions  into 
my  head.  I  will  not  yield  to  them.  I 
feel  sure  you  would  not  harbour  the 
slightest  doubt  of  her  perfect  open- 
ness and  sincerity,  if  you  only  saw  her 
for  half  an  hour." 

^^  Possibly  enough,  if  I  only  saw 
her  for  half  an  hour :  what  a  few  days 
might  do,  is  a  different  question.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  will  bet  your  bill  to 
Montalban  that  she  turns  out  a  de- 
ceiver, worming  her  way  into  your 
mother's  favour  by  false  representa- 
tions, and  into  her  son's,  by  arts 
which  it  does  not  need  many  months 
of  the  Stepney  Star  to  bring  to  per- 
fection." 

»»  Done  I"  I  said;  "with  all  my 
heart !  I  would  stake  all  I  have  on 
her  perfect  truth.  See  her,  and  judge 
for  yourself." 

"  I  shall  see  her  at  the  theatre  in 
plenty  of  time  to  prevent  any  mis- 
chief; but,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  relv  on 
your  assistance  to-night  at  a  ball  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  where  I  positively 
require  you  to  complete  the  band." 

Our  agreement  was  so  binding  that 
it  was  useless  to  offer  any  opposition.  I 
began  to  look  on  my  flute  as  a  fright- 
fd  instrument  of  d^adation,  and 
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thought  what  a  different  poaition  I 
ought  to  have  filled  oa  my  first  intro- 
daction  to  the  society  of  GrosTenor 
Square.  The  position  of  the  tempo- 
rary orchestra,  at  the  window  of  the 
middle  drawing-room,  gaye  me  a  view 
of  the  whole  company,  both  in  the 
front  room,  which  was  very  large  and 
lofty,  and  the  more  commodious  and 
Inxuriously  fitted  up  third  apartment, 
at  the  left  of  where  I  sat.  A  city 
Croesus  was  the  giver  of  the  feast, — 
a  short  thin  man,  very  pale  and  very 
silent,  who  stood  at  the  centre  door, 
and  bowed  coldly  and  formally  to  his 
visitors  as  they  were  announced.  His 
lady- wife,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as 
gorgeous  as  feathers  and  silk  oould 
make  her;  an  immense  expanse  of 
humanity,  covered  with  at  least  an 
equal  expanse  of  pride,  for  she  sailed 
through  the  apartments  as  if  the 
weight  of  empires,  or  at  least  the  price 
of  kingdoms,  lay  on  her  shoulders ; 
and  round  her  gathered,  at  respect- 
ful distance,  the  lesser  plumb-holders 
of  the  commercial  world,  like  a  set  of 
yachts  and  merchantmen  round  a 
first-rate  at  Spithead.  Mrs  Willox 
was  quite  aware  of  the  position  she 
held,  and  made  no  secret  that  a  oousin 
of  hers  had  married  an  Irish  baronet, 
and  that  her  aunt  was  the  widow  of  a 
city  knight.  Connected  to  this  extent 
with  the  aristocracy,  she  felt  she  had 
a  right  to  look  down  on  Mr  Willox, 
who  had  begun  his  career  as  purser  in 
an  Indiaman,  and  accordingly  she 
iutikcii  Uttwn  upon  luiii  iVum  morn  tu 
night.  At  ray  left  band  stood  two 
gentlemen,  pilloried  so  immovably  in 
white  neckcloths  that  thej  could  not 
th.Mr  hi^iuis  without  an  effort  that 
cd  in  the  face.  Two 
"■****"*"  were  from  the 
^rsation  was 
hootings  in 
X03  at  Mel- 
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,4ded  for  me. 
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Potts,"  were  announced  in  stentorian 
sounds,  and  Mr  Willox  made  his 
customary  bow. 

^'  That  Emmeline  Potts,"  said  one 
of  my  instructors,  ^*  is  no  go.  She 
has  been  trying  it  on  with  Harry 
Bu^^eld  of  tiie  Guards ;  but  the 
father  won't  fork  out  the  coin,  and 
Harry  fights  shy.  He  told  me  so 
himself  when  I  was  sdling  him  my 
brown  filly  last  season  in  Leicester- 
shire." 

"  He  ought  to  give  her  a  hundred 
thousand  down,"  said  the  other,  **  and 
the  rest  when  he's  run  to  earth ;  but 
he's  a  jaded  old  screw,  and  can't  last 
long.    I  would  advise  Hariy  to  wait." 

"  He  says  he's  very  willing  to  wait 
if  his  creditors  oould  be  persuaded  to 
wait  too.  A  fine  generous  fellow  as 
overlived;  and  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  mine.  He  has  never  paid  me  a 
farthing  for  the  brown  fiUy,  though 
he  sold  her  to  his  uncle.  Lord  Silli- 
veer,  at  a  profit  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty." 

''Mr  Hoddie,  and  the  two  Mlsa 
Hoddie's!"  bawled  the  footman  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  the  indi- 
viduals announced  sailed  into  the 
room.  Dancing  was  now  in  full  force, 
so  that  I  missed  the  first  appearance 
of  the  party,  but  I  heard  the  criti- 
cism of  the  two  arbiters  of  fiishion  on 
my  left. 

''  That  Malvina  Hoddie  is  the  vain- 
est little  fool  in  En^and,"  said  the 
senior  Petronius,  whose  name  was 
Baggies,  to  Mr  Hooker— both  in  the 
"^Vest  India  trade — as  expectant  heirs 
and  successors  of  their  respective 
fathers.  "She  believes  every  word 
that  a  fellow  says  to  her,  and  tells 
her  father  all  the  soft  speeches  from 
her  partner,  as  if  they  were  proposals 
of  marriage.  Hoddie  is  therefore  for 
ever  sendmg  letters  to  ascertain  what 
men's  intentions  are,  as,  after  the 
very  warm  manner  in  which  his  little 
darling  was  informed  that  the  hope 
of  meetmg  her  was  tiie  only  thing 
that  kept  Mr  So-and-so  firom  oom- 
mitting  suicide,  if  not  murder,  it  is 
Impossible  to  doubt  that  Mr  So-and- 
so  cannot  intend  to  leave  matters  as 
they  are." 

"What  an  old  fool,"  relied  Mr 
Hooker.  "  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
this  before?  for  I  met  her  last  night 
iu  Hariey  Street,  at  the  Molasses' ;  and 
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wlien  die  put  up  her  absurd  litde  face 
to  m J  shirt  pin,  when  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  Row  Polka,  and  asked 
if  I  didn't  think  love  in  a  cottage  was 
bettOT  than  a  gaj  and  festive  scene 
like  this,  Isaid,  ^Ah !  certainly,  if  yon 
had  the  choice  of  the  partner  of  yonr 
bUss.^  «Doyon  mean  it? 'she lisped, 
and  looked  very  hard  at  me.  ^  Cer- 
tainly,' I  said.  *  Papa  will  be  so  de- 
lighted,' she  continued,  and  swung 
round,  with  her  chin  fairly  resting  on 
my  shoulder;  and  when  the  dance 
was  oyer,  tript  up  to  the  old  snob,  on 
which  I  took  the  opportunity  of  rush- 
ing <mt  of  the  house." 

^'  You'll  get  a  note  to-morrow 
sioming,  to  a  certainty,  demanding 
what  your  next  step  is  to  be;  and 
then,  if  you  shufBie  out,  they  will  be 
▼e^^  industrious  in  circulating  a  re- 
port that  you  hare  been  ignommiously 
i^ected." 

^'  There  she  goes,"  exclaimed 
Hooker,  *^  dancing  with  Hugs  of 
Blackwall.  I  hope  she'll  catch  him, 
for  it  would  be  very  awkward  if  she 
spread  any  nonsensical  report  about 
my  having  either  proposed  for  her, 
4U  being  rejected.** 

^*'  It  might  be  very  unpleasant,  old 
4U10W,"  replied  Mr  Baggies,  ''  if  it 
reached  the  good  people  at  Muswell 
HiU." 

"Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  PybusI" 
shouted  out  the  St  Peter  of  the  draw- 
ing-room door ;  and  the  well-remem- 
bcved  name  gave  me  such  a  shock 
that  in  a  moment  my  accompaniment 
attenuated  itsdf  into  a  feeble  whistle, 
and  suddenly  the  music  stopped.  I 
looked  at  Catsbach,  who  returned  my 
look  with  no  very  complimentary  ex- 
pression, as  he  discovered  that  the 
astonished  dancers,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  fiaur 
and  brave,  had  Axed  their  eyes  on  the 
performers.  The  whistle,  also,  in 
which  I  had  concluded  my  musical 
exercise,  was  so  irresistibly  ludicrous, 
that  there  was  a  wonderfol  display  of 
white  teeth,  and  a  not  very  inaudible 
famgh. 

"MVhat's  the  matter  with  the  band?" 
inquired  Mr  Willox,  coming  up,  red 
idthrage.  "Mr  Conductor,  you  must 
have,  at  all  events,  one  very  poor  per- 
former in  your  number,  which,  consi- 
dering the  sum  you  charge,  I  consider 
inexcosabla— quite  inexcusable,  sir.  I 


insist  on  your  turning  him  out,  or,  at 
all  events,  telling  him  to  be  quiet  the 
rest  of  the  evening." 

"Encore I"  exclaimed  Mr  Cats- 
bach,  striking  his  bow  across  the 
fiddle.  "  Donner  und  blitzen  1— der 
teufel! — ^now,  denl"  and  the  dancing 
was  once  more  resumed.  So  I  sat 
silent  and  horror-struck,  with  my 
flute  lying  quietly  on  the  ledge  of  the 
music-des^  before  me.  I  hful  black- 
ened my  eyebrows,  and  wore  a  faise 
beard,  with  a  tuft  on  the  lower  lip. 
There  was  no  chance  of  recognition, 
and  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  so  generous  and 
Mendly  at  the  examination  of  Puddle- 
oombe-Begis  school.  I  was  anxious, 
also,  to  see  the  beautifd  little  girl  who 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  all  the  scholars,  and  deepest, 
perhaps  of  all,  on  mine. 

"  very  odd,"  continued  Mr  Baggies, 
renewing  the  conversation  with  his 
friend,  "  that  we  should  be  speaking 
of  the  Pybuses  at  the  veiy  moment 
they  made  their  appearance.  Emily, 
I  suppose,  would  never  forgive  you  if 
she  thought  you  cared  a  straw  for 
Mai  Vina  Hoddie?" 

"She  would  be  very  severe,"  re- 
plied Mr  Hooker.  "  She's  very  sharp, 
and  can  say  such  cutting  things."  At 
which  words  he  seemed  to  shudder, 
as  if  at  some  appalling  recollection  of 
her  powers  of  repartee. 

"  Why  dont  you  read  Punch  and 
Jce  MiUery  and  learn  to  retort?  She's 
very  young,  and  ought  to  be  put 
down." 

"She  doesn't  think  sixteen  so 
very  young ;  and  as  she  isihe  pet  at 
home,  and  an  immense  heiress,  it  is 
not  so  very  easy  to  gain  a  victory 
over  her,  if  you  were  as  witty  as  the 
Honourable  Bob  Checkers  of  the 
Blues." 

"  Your  true  plan  is  to  keep  in  with 
the  father.  He  is  a  jolly  old  ass,  and 
very  fond  of  high  society.  If  you 
wore  a  lord,  you  might  have  Emily  for 
the  asking." 

"  I  know  a  good  many  lords,"  re- 
plied Mr  Hooker,  "and  that's  the 
next  thing  to  being  one  myself.  But 
here  comes  Bmfly  and  the  ancients." 

O,  tiie  change  that  two  years 
produce  on  a  gm  of  fourteen ! — ^two 
years  of  health,  and  wealth,  and  edu- 
cation I  There  came  towards  us,  from 
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the  oater  drawiog-room,  a  figure  as 
perfect  as  ever  was  revealed  to  scalp- 
tor—wHh  intelligence  and  sweetness 
radiating  from  a  conntenance  snch  as 
no  sculptor  could  ever  fix  in  marble. 
She  did  not  walk,  she  touched  the  fioor 
with  her  feet,  and  seemed  to  repress 
a  bound  at  every  step,  that  would 
have  sent  her  dancing  in  like  a  Hebe 
holding  forth  a  wine-cup,  or  like  one 
of  the  nymphs  of  Yenus,  who  are  all 
far  prettier,  I  beg  to  say,  than  Venus 
herself— tripping  forward  and  scatter- 
ing roses  on  the  pathway  of  the  god- 
dess. Never  did  I  see  so  radiant  a 
beauty,  combined  (when  you  exa- 
mined the  features,  the  firm  lip,  and 
high  imperial  brow)  with  as  much 
dignity  and  power.  The  dignity  and 
power  were  hidden,  to  be  sure,  below 
the  transparent  veil  of  her  sixteen 
summers ;  but  there  they  were>  ready 
to  expand  when  that  veil  was  re- 
moved— a  dissolving  view,  as  it  were, 
where  the  solid  outlines  and  severe  ma- 
jesty of  a  Grecian  temple  were  already 
faintly  visible  over  the  disappearing 
lineaments  of  a  bower  in  fairyland. 
From  this  glorious  apparition  I  looked 
to  Mr  Hooker— good  features,  but  in- 
expressive; eyes  6lue  and  feeble; 
nose  finely  chiselled,  but  effeminate : 
lips  well  shaped,  but  uneducated ;  and 
a  bearinff  mock-easy,  mock-aristocra- 
tic—loud, conceited,  contemptible  I  I 
could  have  killed  him  with  ineffable 
delight. 

Her  father  was  unchanged;  the 
same  stately  presence,  the  same  bene- 
volent smile,  the  same  appearance  of 
having  Grolconda  in  one  pocket,  and 
the  Bank. of  England  in  the  other, 
and  a  chuckle  in  his  voice  as  if  his 
throat  was  filled  with  guineas.  How 
is  it,  thouffht  I,  as  I  looked  at  the 
father  and  daughter,  that  wealth 
always  softens  and  refines  the  woman, 
while  it  only  swells  out  and  amplifies 
the  man?  In  the  man,  we  see  the 
counting-house  resisting,  or  ill  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  drawing-room. 
There  is  either  an  uneasy  effbrt  to 
escape  firom  the  ledger,  or  a  still  more 
painful  attempt  to  convert  it  into  a 
book  of  fashionable  life.  He  has  had 
fights  about  sugar  in  the  morning,  dis- 
quisitions with  underwriters,  reports 
of  bankruptcies  in  Ceylon,  of  short 
crops  in  Jamaica,  or  a  fall  in  the 
funds  in  Mexico,  and  he  finds  it  im- 
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possible  to  give  hunself  np  entirdy  to 
the  careless  enjoyment  of  an  evening 
assemblage  of  friends,  and  yet  cannot 
relieve  his  mind  by  making  the  objects 
of  his  thoughts  the  subject  of  his  con- 
vocation. So  he  takes  to  political 
talk,  by  way  of  doing  the  genteel,  and 
discusses  Lord  George,  or  Sir  Robert, 
or  Lord  John,  in  the  violent  effbrt  he 
makes  to  escape  from  indigo  and  mus- 
covadoes.  With  the  daughter  how  dif- 
ferent I  Here  wealth  merely  represents 
the  absence  of  those  petty  and  wony- 
ing  annoyances  whidi  narrow  the  cir- 
cle of  thought,  when  a  grim  vision  of 
the  weekly  bills  is  seldom  long  absent 
from  the  mind.  She  has  magnificence, 
luxury,  refinement  all  round  her,  and 
imbibes  a  grace  from  the  very  furni- 
ture and  ornaments  of  her  room.  A 
blue  sea  with  its  tossing  waves,  by 
Stanfield,  insinuates  its  life  and  fresh- 
ness into  her  habitual  thoughts — ^vases 
from  the  antique,  statues  from  Cano- 
va,  and  flowers  from  Chiswick,  are 
her  daily  and  homely  companions. 
Her  nature  gets  raised  to  what  it  works 
in ;  and  though  her  mother  is  not  very 
intimate  with  Lindley  Murray,  and 
her  father  has  some  strange  ideas 
about  the  letter  H,  she  is  as  gracefal, 
as  pure,  and  elegant,  as  if  she  could 
trace  up  her  lineage  to  the  Planta- 
genets. 

"  O,  such  a  funny  thing  l.**  said  Mr 
Hooker,  as  Emily  came  up  to  where 
he  stood.  *^  Your  very  name  made  a 
conquest  of  one  of  the  fiddlers,  and 
he  broke  down  the  moment  you  came 
in.  HeUi  get  such  a  wigging  from 
his  commander-in-chief." 

"Was  it  only  one?"  inquired 
Emily.  "  I  thought  the  whole  band 
had  come  to  a  stop.'* 

"  The  poor  young  fellow  with  the 
flute  put  'em  all  out,"  replied  Hooker. 
"  He  went  off  in  such  a  scream,  as  if 
the  drawing-room  was  hurrying  right 
into  a  tunnel.  He  has  never heldnis 
head  up  since." 

"  Poor  man,"  said  Emily ;  "  which 
is  it?" 

"That  foreign-looking,  bewhiskered 
lad,  with  the  pale  face  next  to  us.  A 
bad  job  for  him,  I  guess." 

"  O  no  I  As  you  say  my  coming 
in  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  I 
must  try  and  not  let  it  be  too  serious." 

In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  appear 
ignorant  of  the  conversation,  I  fonnd 
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my  cheeks  growing  alternately  red  and 
white,  as  anger  or  confusion  got  the  up- 
per hand.  I  took  up  my  flnto,  and  had 
thoughts  of  suddenly  leaving  the  room 
—of  knocking  Mr  Hooker  down — of 
introducing  myself  to  Mr  Pybus ;  but 
before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  what 
to  do,  I  felt  that  her  voice  was  ad- 
dressed to  me.  I  felt  it,  I  say,  for  I 
did  not  look  to  where  she  was.  I 
looked  upon  vacancy,  and  must 
have  had  an  intellectual  expression  on 
my  countenance  congenial  to  that 
interesting  employment. 

**  He  doesn*t  hear  me,*'  she  said  to 
Hooker.  *^  Perhaps  he  doesn't  under- 
stand English." 

*^  Hollo !  you  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, ^*  don't  you  hear  the  ktdy  speak- 
ing to  you?  Do  you  only  sprichen 
Dutch  or  parley-vous  ?  " 

His  hand  was  laid  roughly  on  my 
shoulder  to  call  my  attention  to  his 
speech.  I  half  sprang  up,  shook  off 
his  hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  toad, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  saying  or 
doing  something  very  absurd,  when  I 
was  checked  by  the  alarmed  look  of 
Emily,  who  evidently  thought  I  was 
going  to  commit  murder  on  the  unfor- 
tunate object  of  my  wrath. 

««The  dooce  is  in  the  fellow,"  said 
Mr  Hooker ;  '^  he  couldn't  look  more 
lofty  were  he  a  prince  in  disguise." 

**Will  you  pardon  me,  madam, 
that  I  did  not  hear  you  when  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  address  me  ?"  I  said. 

*^  I  merely  regretted  that  your  flute 
played  false  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
prevented  me  from  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  its  accompaniment.  It  seems 
a  beautiful  instrument.  I  suppose 
the  keys  are  very  apt  to  get  out  of 
order?" 

^^  Yes ;  and  the  slightest  tremor  in 
hand  or  breath  is  fatal." 

*^  Of  course,  that  holds  good  in  all 
musical  performances.  Have  you  pro- 
fessed music  long?" 

"Not  long." 

"  It  requires  immense  practice  to 
excel  in  it— longer  time  and  harder 
study  than  would  make  a  first  class- 
man at  Oxford,  I  have  heard  it  said ; 
and,  after  all,  the  reward  of  it  is 
vejy  poor." 

I  sat  horror-struck.  Did  the  girl 
recognise  me,  and  twit  me  with  the 
profession  I  had  chosen,  as  well  as  the 
career  I  had  refused  ? 


"  No  profession  is  poorly  pwd,"  I 
replied,  "  that  brings  with  it  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect." 

"  O,  surely  not.  Do  you  give  les- 
sons?" 

"  No." 

"  Ah  I  many  people  refuse  to  become 
teachers  from  false  pride,  and  a  notion 
that  it  degrades.  I  don't  thmk  so. 
Do  you?" 

What  was  I  to  say  ?  The  girl  cer- 
tainly had  discovered  me  in  spite  of 
beard  and  eyebrow.  I  looked  at  her 
full  in  the  face.  No — there  was  no 
consciousness  there.  Nothing  but 
kindness,  and  a  strange  look  of  com- 
passion, with  which  it  was  impossiUe 
to  take  offence,  for  there  was  an 
appearance  of  deep  interest  in  it,  which 
was  flattering  to  my  self-love. 

"  Madam,  I  have  never  hitherto 
thought  of  having  pupils." 

'*  O,  but  you  will  now.  I  have 
long  been  anxious  for  a  flute  accom- 
paniment to  my  piano.  I  will  speak 
to  papa." 

•*  Miss  Pybus,"  whispered  Mr 
Hooker,  "  if  you  have  had  a  long 
enough  conversation  with  that  fiddler, 
will  you  fulfil  your  promise  of  dancing 
with  me  this  dance  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  said^  "  I  never 
draw  back  from  my  promise ;"  and  I 
was  left  alone.  In  one  of  the  pauses 
of  the  dance  I  saw  her  speak  to  her 
father.  He  expanded  into  a  smile  like 
a  gigantic  snnfiower,  and  chucked 
her  under  the  chin,  and  away  she 
went,  still  followed  by  that  beaming 
smile.  I  grew  tired  of  watching  the 
happiness  of  Mr  Hooker,  and  was 
about  to  slip  noiselessly  away— Mr 
Pybus  glowed  up  to  where  I  stood. 

"  My  daughter  tells  me  yon  have 
no  objection  to  give  her  a  few  les- 
sons on  music,  and  accompany  her  on 
the  flute,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  not  aware,  sir,"  I  began.  But 
at  this  moment  I  saw  Emily's  eye 
fixed  on  me  as  she  moved  towards 
us  in  the  dance. 

"  Well,  well,  if  she's  quite  satisfied 
with  your  proficiency,  I  am.  Come 
up  on  Friday  to  Muswell  Hill,  Holly- 
Hock  House— Mr  Pybus.  Here's 
my  card ;  we  have  a  party  on  that 
evening,  and  you  can  begin  by  accom- 
panying the  piano.  Hure  a  cab,  and 
let  me  know  your  expenses.  We 
shall  not  fall  out  about  terms." 
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"  I  really,  sir,  scarcelj  know—" 

^^  O,  anj  one  will  point  oat  Holly- 
Hock  House,"  said  the  fother.  "  The 
cabman  is  sore  to  know  it." 

^'  I  am  BO  happy  yon  have  agreed 
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to  oome,^  said  the  daughter,  who  had 
again  careered  within  earshot  of  onr 
tfik.  **  I  shall  expect  yon  on  Friday.*^ 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  bowed — 
and  the  bargain  was  closed. 


eBAFTBB  XII. 


I  most  have  been  asleep  when 
Catsbach  came  home,  if  that  night 
he  came  home  at  alL  Frightful  dreams 
haunted  me  all  night.  A  thousand  de- 
mons came  down  on  me,  like  the 
Guards  at  Waterloo,  all  playing  on 
broken-winded  flutes.  Twen^  Ham- 
lets, all  in  sable  hat  and  tumbled  silk 
stockings,  whistled  *^  To  be,  or  not  to 
be,"  through  the  same  detestable  in- 
strument. 'Hien  I  dreamt  of  Emily 
Fybus,  and  instantly  she  turned  into 
Miss  Claribel  in  the  costume  of 
Ophelia.  All  the  scenes  of  my  past 
life  jumbled  themselves  up  into  one 
confused  mass.  Well-known  faces 
looked  in  upon  me  from  all  sides  of 
the  room^Mr  Montalban,  the  old 
schoolmaster  at  Puddlecombe,  the 
examiners.  Miss  de  la  Rose,  and 
Fitz-Edward— all  piping  and  scream- 
ing on  that  inevitable  flute.  It  showed 
that  a  deep  blow  on  my  vanity  had 
been  inflicted  by  ray  failure  at  Mr 
Willox*s  ball.  I  tried  when  I  awoke 
to  remember  whether  I  had  taken 
opium,  I  felt  so  feverish  and  confused; 
but  the  excitement  was  caused  by  my 
injured  self-love ;  and,  waking  as  well 
as  sleeping,  I  entertained  a  frantic 
hatred  against  Mr  Hooker.  I  de- 
termined to  take  counsel  of  Catsbach, 
to  whom  I  had  hitherto  confided 
all  parts  of  my  history,  with  the  sole 
concealment  of  names.  I  resolved  to 
lay  the  whole  case  before  him,  and 
ask  his  advice  how  to  proceed. 
Should  I  go  to  Muswell  Hill  and  take 
the  very  office  of  tutor  in  music  which 
I  had  already  so  indignantly  refused 
in  literature  and  classics?  I  found 
I  was  very  much  changed  since  then 
—or  rather  that  Emily  was  more 
attractive,  as  a  pupil,  than  I  had 
thought  her  at  fourteen  years  old. 
There  was  romance  also  m  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  her  in  a  fictitious 
character ;  and  I  felt  less  degnided  as 
an  unsuccessful  musician  than  I  had  felt 
as  a  disappointed  schoolboy.  But 
Catsbach  should  decide  upon  it  all. 


In  the  morning,  however,  a  note  was 
put  into  my  hands — '^  The  incident 
fast  night,"  he  said,  **  makes  it  too 
dangerous  for  us  to  attend  at  private 
parties.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
poserve  your  incog.  I  have  got  some 
intimation  of  the  whereabouts  of  £111- 
nor.  You  won't  see  me  for  two  days. 
Meantime,  go  on  with  rehearsal  with 
MissClariM,  and  on  Thursday  take 
her  to  Chatham.  The  ^Paragon 
Royal*  will  be  in  ecstasy  at  your  ap- 
proach, fbr  I  haye  said  you  will  give 
them  five  pounds  and  a  supper  after 
the  play.  I  shall  be  there  in  plenty 
of  time  for  the  overture,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  am  off  to  Guildford,  where 
I  suspect  my  charmer  keeps  a  school. 
The  mistress  has  been  described  to 
me  as  a  perfect  angel ;  and  what  can 
be  a  closer  description  of  my  Ellinor? 
Take  care  of  Miss  Claribel*8  arts. 
Beauty  is  a  fadmg  flower.  So  am 
L — Augustus  Tooks."  I  followed 
the  advice  contained  in  this  letter^ 
and  perfected  myself  in  Hamlet.  Miss 
Clanbel  herself  began  to  have  hope» 
of  my  success;  and  my  mother,  in 
the  midst  of  her  rapture  with  my 
performance,  only  insisted  more  and 
more  on  a  strict  preservation  of  my 
incognito.  My  uncle,  she  said,  was 
about  to  return  to  England.  She  did 
not  know  how  he  might  like  to  hear 
that  his  nephew  had  gone  upon  the 
stage.  The  Paragon  Royal  had 
scarcely  a  grander  sound  than  the 
Stepney  Star.  Critics  might  be  hos- 
tile ;  for  all  literary  people,  she  heard, 
were  unjust ;  and,  at  all  events,  I  was 
to  appear  as  Julian  Gray  till  my 
position  was  fairly  assured,  and  I 
could  announce  myself  as  the  Shaks- 
peare  and  Garrick  of  modem  times. 
I  smiled  at  all  these  cautions;  I 
smiled  at  the  hostility  of  the  critics ; 
I  frowned  at  the  possibility  of  a 
failure;  I  started  when  I  heard  her 
allusion  to  my  uncle ;  in  fact,  I  found 
that  I  was  a  regular  playactor,  and 
that  I  went  through  the  gamut  of 
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stamps  and  facemaldiigs  exactly  like 
Messrs  MartiDgdale  and  Fitz-£dward. 
Miss  Claribel  langhed.  **  Yon  rehearse 
very  well,"  she  said,  "  even  when  yon 
are  not  repeating  yonr  part.  Yon 
have  immense  command  of  featnre,  as 
mnch,  I  shonld  say,  as  Grimaldi ;  bnt 
then  he  never  attempted  the  tragic." 

**I  don*t  qnite  understand  yonr 
meaning,  Miss  Claribel,**  I  said, 
looking  as  dignified  as  Coriolanns 
when  he  banished  the  Romans.  *'  Do 
yon  mean  that  I  grimace  too  mnch?" 

*^  Certainly,  if  yon  grimace  at  all. 
There  is  no  snrer  sign  of  a  man 
bemg  a  mere  actor,  than  a  reliance  on 
acomtng  lips  and  upturned  eyebrows. 
It  is  not  naturaL  The  words  and 
passion  must  force  their  own  wav 
from  the  heart,  and  make  their  mark 
on  the  countenance  at  the  moment  of 
the  burst.  When  you  see  a  man 
throw  himself  back  with  his  arms 
stretdied  out,  his  one  leg  forward, 
his  mouth  gaping,  and  his  eyes  ready 
to  fall  out  of  his  head,  in  expectation 
of  a  ghost  or  some  other  dreadful 
sight,  be  is  a  mere  conventional 
figure  of  fright,  with  no  terror  or 
apprehension  whatever  within.  He 
should  wait  for  the  apparition ;  he 
should  show  the  pit  the  first  glimpse 
he  gets  of  it ;  through  his  eyes  they 
should  see  the  undefined  horror  grow 
into  consistency*,  and  without  the 
palpable  presence  either  of  the  mur- 
dered Banquo  or  of  Hamlet's  father, 
they  should  feel  a  graveyard  air 
about  them,  and  see  the  dreadful 
shadow  take  shape  and  form.  This  is 
not  produced  by  starts  and  grins." 

^*  Then,  in  heave's  name !  how  is 
it  produced?" 

^^Bj  feeling  it,  by  seeing  it,  by 
believing  it" 

^^I  feel  it,  see  it,  believe  it,  and 
my  eyebrows  ascend,  my  monUi 
opens,  my  arms  stretch  out." 

*^So  they  would  if  you  saw  a 
house  on  fire.  These  are  the  heredi- 
tary exponents  of  sniprise  and  fear ; 
but  a  ghost  creates  a  different  feel- 
ing; it  ought  to  be  difforently  ex- 
pressed :  not  surprise — ^it  is  above  it : 
Bot  fear — for  neither  Macbeth  nor 
Hamlet  are  capable  of  such  a  feeling ; 
bnt  awe— something  very  different 
fi^m  any  other  state  of  mind  they 
ever  experienced  before.  They  should 
move  little,  spc«k  low,  make  no  faces, 
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and,  above  all  things,  show  that  the 
sentiment  comes  from  within.  It 
will  find  its  way,  by  sympathy,  to 
the  pit.  They  will  see  the  propriety 
of  miUdng  little  noise  in  presence 
of  a  murdered  general  or  a  buried 
king.  Martingdale  roars  as  if  he 
were  in  presence  of  a  murdered  bull, 
and  was  triumphing  over  its  death. 
He  bellows  as  if  he  felt  he  had  con- 
quered a  rival,  and  now  had  all  the 
noise  to  himself.  But  more:  I 
would  invest  the  whole  character  of 
Hamlet  with  an  atmosphere  of  the 
supernatural.  No  man  who  had  held 
parley  with  the  dead,  and  was  mar- 
shalled on  to  a  great  act  by  invisible 
hands,  should  ever  be  without  an 
impression  of  the  awful  presence.  I 
would  make  him  throw  inquiring 
glances  round,  even  in  his  talk  with 
the  gravedigger.  That  ghost  should 
never  leave  the  eyes  of  the  pit ;  pre- 
sent or  absent,  the  supernatural  should 
rule  the  stage.  When  Hamlet  is 
silent,  he  should  be  distraU—mtX" 
tentive  to  what  is  going  on,  and 
holding  inward,  converse  with  his 
unearthly  visitor. .  Don't  you  think 
he  went  really  mad  ?  To  be  sure  he 
did.  Who  wouldn't,  if  night  and  day 
he  were  haunted  by  a  ghost,  com- 
manding him  to  commit  a  murder, 
to  revenge  a  father,  to  break  the 
heart  of  the  girl  who  loved  him  ?  Of 
course  he  went  mad,  though  I  don't 
found  that  belief  on  the  crumpled 
state  of  his  stocking,  but  on  the 
broad  ground  that  no  man  can  see 
ghosts,  and  hear  strange  voices  from 
the  other  world,  and  see  a  dreadful 
action  forced  on  him  of  which  he 
doesn't  know  the  result,  and  yet  re- 
main as  firm  in  his  pulse,  and  col- 
lected in  his  faculties,  as  a  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  an  alderman 
at  a  city  feast." 

^I  fear.  Miss  Claribel,  you  form 
such  an  estimate  of  an  actor's  require- 
ments, that  you  will  never  fulfil  your 
own  expectati(ms."  I  spoke  with  a 
slight  tone  of  displeasure. 

**  You  are  very  severe,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  I  will  fWfil  my  own  expecta- 
tions, for  they  are  not  very  hi^h.  I 
will  enter  into  Ophelia's  feelings— 
they  shall  enter  into  me ;  and  I  and 
Ophelia  shall  be  one  and  indivi- 
sible." 

*'Now,  yon  are  not  afraid  of  the 
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'  mannerism '  yon  spoke  of  some  dajs 
ago?" 

*'  It  is  the  rock  people  who  enter 
into  a  character  are  apt  to  split  on ; 
bat  I  will  endeavonr  to  bear  Juliet 
and  Desdemona,  and  Viola,  all  with 
a  diflference." 

*'  We  shall  see,"  I  said,  m  no  good 
hnmour.  **0n  Tborsdaj  we  shall 
go  down  to  the  Paragon  Royal.  My 
mother  will  go  and  be  spectatress  of 
the  fight ;  and,  come  what  may,  I  will 
show  the  world  a  trae  reading  of  the 
noble  Dane."  Miss  Claribel  smiled, 
end  so  did  my  moltler,  exemplifying 
the  numerous  meanings  that  can  be 
jconveyed  by  that  position  of  the  lips. 
Miss  Claribel*s  was  the  more  beau- 
tiful mouth,  but  I  liked  the  expres- 
sion of  my  mother's  more. 

I  pass  over  the  preparations,  the 
journey,  the  disappointment  at  the 
sight  of  the  ugly  street  and  hideous 
•building  in  which  our  fortunes  were 
Xo  be  tried.  At  six  I  was  dressed 
and  on  the  stage,  Miss  Claribel  in  her 
^dressing-room,  my  mother  in  a  stage- 
box  ;  not  a  soul  in  the  pit,  nobody  at 
the  door ;  two  orange- women  stand- 
ing beside  their  oaskets  near  the 
orchestra,  and  the  whole  house,  as 
seen  by  me  through  a  hole  in  the 
green  curtain,  deserted  and  uncom- 
fortable in  the  extreme.  The  man- 
ager, a  most  polite  little  gentleman, 
who  was  great  in  comedy,  and  enacted 
t])e  part  of  Osric,  was  at  my  side. 
I  pointed  out  the  discouraging  aspect 
of  the  theatre.  *'  O,  you'll  see  in 
half  an  hour,"  he  said,  **  crowds  fill- 
ing every  seat.  My  Osric  is  a  poor 
part,  but  very  popular." 

Polonius  joined  us,  an  old  man, 
who  at  Christmas  was  a  great 
favourite  as  Pantaloon  in  the  panto- 
jnime. 

**  It  will  be  a  great  house,  I  feel 
sure,"  he  mumbled  through  his  tooth- 
less gums.  **01d  Jack  Ivory  as 
Polonius  is  sure  to  draw."  Not  one 
of  them  attributed  the  expected  mul- 
titude in  any  respect  to  the  debutant  in 
Hamlet,  or  the  beauty  of  the  Ophelia. 

^^  The  worst  thing  I  see  about  it  is, 
that  the  band  with  your  friend,  the 
foreign  gentleman,  has  not  arrived," 
said  Count  Osric ;  *'  and  if  a  Paragon 
audience  are  disappointed,  they  al- 
ways throw  giuffer-beer  bottles  at  the 
jnanager's  head.       I  wish  we  had 
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opened  in  Coriolanus :  I  should  have 
worn  a  helmet." 

'^  I  feel  quite  certain  my  friend,  Mr 
Catsbach,  will  not  disappoint  as,"  I 
said ;  ^^  and  from  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery, 
I  think  I  may  congratulate  you  on 
the  small  number  of  bottles  yoa  will 
have  to  sostaia." 

^*  Wait  a  little,  I  beg,  my  dear  sir ; 
Osric  has  never  failed  me  yet,  and  the 
artisans  and  mechanics  are  not  able 
to  appear  here  much  before  seven.*^ 

"The  nobility  and  gentry?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"O,  some  of  the  garrison  will 
come  in  after  mess,  at  half  price,  in 
time  to  make  bets  on  the  fencing 
scene." 

"  I  am  glad  they  take  so  deep  an 
interest,"  I  began. 

"Lor*  bless  ye  I  they  very  often 
jump  on  the  stage  and  take  a  turn  with 
Laertes  themselves ;  and  once  a  very 
curioos  thing  happened :  Two  of  the 
young  officers  gave  ten  shillings  a- 
piece  to  the  Hjtmlet  to  tire  Laertes 
down.  Hamlet  was  an  excellent 
fencer.  He  wouldn't  on  any  account 
accept  the  button  on  any  part  of  his 
clothes— there  was  no  palpable  hit — 
the  whole  house  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Shaksperian  drama,  and  half- 
crowns  were  posted  in  all  parts  of 
the  boxes  on  the  bout.  I  was  afraid 
the  buttons  might  come  off  the  foils, 
and  made  them  exchange  their  n^iers 
for  single -stick.  Laertes  at  last 
planted  a  hit  on  Hamlet's  nose,  and 
npwards  of  £20  changed  hands  on 
the  occasion.  Hamlet  drew  eveiy 
night  after  that  for  three  weeks,  untd 
the  colonel-commandant  interfered, 
and  we  were  driven  from  the  bard  of 
Avon  to  the  "  Miller  and  his  Men." 
There  is  no  freedom  for  the  legitimate 
drama ;  but  I  hope  to-night,  sir,  the 
tragic  muse  will  be  reinstated  on 
these  boards.  I  expect  a  great  house, 
for  I  have  let  it  be  pretty  generally 
known  that  you  are  a  master  offence." 

*^  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst," 
said  Polonius,  "  and  the  fiddlers  don't 
make  their  appearance,  I  think  old 
Jack  Ivory  can  always  appease  a 
storm.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  play  on 
any  instrument?" 

''The  flute,"  I  said,  hesitatingly, 
and  with  a  look  of  inquiry  what  the 
object  of  his  question  could  be. 
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*'  That  makes  it  quite  safe,**  replied 
Polonios ;  **  yon  shall  accompany  me 
by  way  of  an  overture,  for  there  ain*t 
a  man  in  England  gets  more  applause 
in  '  Hot  CodllBS '  than  myself." 

I  tried  to  laugh,  as  if  I  considered 
the  proposition  an  excdlent  joke ;  but 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
wretch  was  serious.  I  began  to  per- 
ceive that  every  person  engaged  on 
the  stage,  though  only  to  deUver  a 
message,  thinkaMnself  the  principal 
performen-  he  also  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  disparity  of  rank  upon  the 
boards,  but  that  what  the  down  does, 
DM^  also  be  done  by  the  tragedian. 
I  have  no  doubt  Diavolo  ijitonio 
looked  down  on  Edmund  Eean.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  renewing  the 
conversation,  when  an  enormous  noise 
at  the  pit-entrance  attracted  my  no- 
tice. A  thrill  of  gratification  came 
into  my  heart.  AU  regard  for  Shak- 
speare  is  not  yet  extinct,  in  spite  of 
fencing  Hamlets  and  ignorant  mana- 

§ers.  The  msh  into  the  pit  was  pro- 
igious.  I  looked  through  the  green 
curtain  once  more.  Her  Mi^aaty*s 
ship,  the  Periaiider,  44,  had  been  paid 
off  that  morning,  and  the  gallant 
crew  and  their  wives  filled  every 
bench.  The  majority  of  the  valiant 
defenders  of  their  countryjwere  polyga- 
mists  to  the  most  undeniable  amount, 
and  seemed  rather  proud  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  broke  the  law. 
Those  who  rejoiced  in  single  blessed- 
ness limited  themselves  to  one  wife. 
The  trebly  blessed  were  numerous, 
and  the  boatswain  had  six  to  share 
his  heart  and  fortunes.  Here  I  per- 
ceived the  manager*s  perils,  but  not 
from  ginger-beer.  There  were  cans 
of  gin  and  rum,  that  would  have  sup- 
plied a  tavern  for  a  week.  Single 
bottles  of  whisky  were  brandished  in 
the  air,  as  on  festive  occasions  lands- 
men wave  their  hats ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  calls  for  music  became  over- 
powering, and  the  manager  sent  se- 
cretly for  a  company  of  marines  and 
a  division  of  the  police. 

**If  that  hairy-cheeked  foreigner 
doesn*t  come,"  said  Osric,  with  nnaf- 
fected  fear,  "  there  will  be  a  row,  like 
the  boarding  of  an  enemy's  ship. 
They  always  think  us  foreigners  when 
we  wear  slashed  doublets ;  and  in  the 
war  time  they  shipped  off  my  prede- 
cessor, who  was  acting  a  Parisian 


marquis,  in  a  cartel  that  was  just 
starting  with  a  batch  of  French 
prisoners  to  be  exchan^d.  The 
poor  man  died  in  the  hu£b  at  Tou- 
lon, for  he  had  been  counted  against 
an  English  captain,  and  they  kept 
him  in  captivity  because  the  captain 
refused  to  return." 

I  looked  at  my  watch  :  it  only 
wanted  ten  minutes  to  seven,  and  the 
storm  rising  eveir  moment.  If  Cats- 
bach  plavs  me  false,  I  shall  rescue 
my  mother,  I  thought,  and  fight 
my  way  into  the  street  I  looked 
at  my  sword ;  it  was  of  silver-gilt 
tin,  and  couldn't  have  committed 
manslaughter  on  the  body  of  Tom 
Thumb.  A  universal  cheer  pro- 
claimed an  arrival ;  and  I  declare  the 
first  scrape  of  the  fiddle  was  the 
sweetest  music  I  ever  heard.  It  gave 
quite  a  new  turn  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  sailors.  They  ordered  "God 
save  the  Queen"  and  "Rule  Bri- 
tannia," and  then  roared  lustily  for 
a  hornpipe.  Catsbach  gratified  them 
in  whatever  they  asked.  At  last 
they  called  for  a  gangway  to  be 
placed  from  the  orchestra  on  to  the 
stage,  and  proposed  commencing  the 
dramatic  proceedings  of  the  evening 
bv  a  miscellaneous  country  dance. 
This,  however,  was  not  accorded — 
the  little  bell  rang— and  the  serious 
overture  began. 

At  this  moment  Mr  Wormwood, 
out  of  breath,  and  enraptured  appar- 
ently with  my  approachmg  triumph, 
caught  me  by  the  hand.  "Let  me 
introduce  you,"  he  said,  "  to  the  three 
greatest  critics  in  Europe.  We  have 
hurried  from  London  to  see  your  dMu, 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
genius,  and  feel  sure  you  will  be  most 
unanimously  and  Ignominiously  cat- 
called—as toe  were." 

The  three  gentlemen  bowed,  and 
retired  into  the  stage-box  beside  my 
mother,  to  write  a  description  of  my 
reception.  I  was  too  Indignant  to 
speiUc,  and  suddenly  the  curtain  rose, 
and  the  play  began.  The  ghost  was 
received  with  the  most  vociferous 
applause,  and  seemed  to  strike  the 
naval  mind  as  the  liveliest  personage 
in  the  play.  His  silence  was  con- 
sidered a  remarkably  comic  piece  of 
character,  and  evidently  assumed  to 
cover  his  forgetfulness  of  the  words. 
Many  exhortations  were  offered  to 
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Mm  to  take  another  spell  at  the  book, 
or  spin  them  a  yam  oat  of  his  own 
head.  AllneioDs  were  also  made  to 
his  obesity,  which  eyidently  did  not 
accord  with  the  forecastle^s  idea  of  a 
ghost ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  ail  the 
adTice  and  suggestion  that  had  been 
offered  him,  he  maintained  an  impcr* 
tnrbable  silenoe,  they  got  into  a  yio- 
lent  state  of  indigiutnon  at  having 
been  defranded  (^  the  speeches ;  for 
they  could  not  bdieve  it  pos^ble  for 
a  personage  to  stalk  across  the  stage 
and  look  so  Tory  solemn  without 
having  anything  to  say.  Where- 
upon Count  Osric  went  forward  and 
soothed  them  by  a  solemn  promise 
that  in  some  of  the  succeeding  scenes 
the  ghost  would  be  as  talkative  as 
they  chose.  Satisfied  with  this,  they 
received  the  opening  scene  of  the 
court  of  Denmark  with  several  rounds 
of  iq)planse,  which  were  dulv  respond- 
ed to  by  each  of  the  performers  (m 
the  stage. 

With  a  dignity  befitting  the  crown- 
prince  of  a  gallant  nation,  I  midn- 
tained  my  position  on  the  left  of  the 
king,  and  made  no  recognition  of  the 
welcome  offered  me  in  so  tumultuous 
a  manner.  I  observed  an  orange 
glide  within  a  few  inches  of  my  face, 
and  splash  on  the  back  of  the  royal 
chair ;  but  affairs  advanced  so  npidly 
from  this  point  that  I  had  no  time  to 
take  notice  of  the  insult  When  the 
king  had  arrived  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  speech,  a  quarrel  took 
place  in  the  pit  between  two  captains 
of  the  maintop,  and  a  challenge  was 
rapidly  exchanged.  A  sudden  whistle 
firom  the  boatswain  called  attention 
to  the  interesting  fact,  and  the  play 
was  suspended  for  a  few  minutes  tUl 
the  belligerents  gave  and  received 
the  satisfaction  which  their  injured 
honours  required.  While  the  two 
captains  were  belabouring  each  other, 
to  the  admbration  of  all  the  audience, 
the  manager  slipt  up  to  where  I  was 
standing,  and  whispered,  ^^  I  fed 
greatly  obliged  for  the  five-pound 
note,  and  also  for  the  three  guineas 
YOU  have  left  for  the  supper  to-night ; 
but  my  advice  to  you  is  to  slip  off  the 
stage  as  fast  as  you  can ;  convey  the 
lady  who  accompanied  you  to  the 
eoach-offioe — and       " 

"  Why  ?  "  I  said.  "This  riot  wfll 
soon  be  over.*' 


[Mald^ 


"  A  worse  is  coming ;  for  a  dread- 
ful disappointment  has  occurred.  Ikk 
as  I  advise  you,  or  I  wont  answer 
that  we  shan*t  all  be  ducked  in  the 
river-4ady,  too,  if  she's  found  ont 
to  belong  to  your  party.** 

^'And  not  a  word  of  my  pari 
yet  raokeni  Perhaps  they  will  ba 
stilled  when  they  hear  the  voice  of 
Hamlet.** 

"  My  dear  sir,  they've  taken  a  dis- 
gust to  you  already.  If  you  sp(Aet 
they  would  throw  the  benches  at  ywr 
head.  lliOTel  one  of  the  men  ia 
going  to  give  in,  and  I  must  announoe 
that  the  play  is  changed  for  three 
forces  and  some  rope-dancing.** 

I  saw  the  pit  looking  rather  ex- 
cited, and  Bill  Hatches  was  declared 
the  winnw.  I  was  hurrying  off  the 
stage  to  change  my  clothes.  I  was 
%U^  by  Mr  Wormwood  and  his 
ficiends.  "  Your  attitude,  my  dear 
friend,  offended  them  at  once.  It 
was  sublime.  Princes  should  always 
stand  on  tiptoe ;  it  was  above  tiieh* 
comprehension.  They  have  stamped 
you  a  great  and  original  genius  witk 
the  seal  of  their  unqualified  disappro- 
bation. I  congratulate  yon  lieflutily, 
and  feel  sure  ik  your  unanimous  re- 
ception in  the  brotherhood  we  have 
established,  called  the  Unappreci- 
ables— entrance  foe  one  guinea— and 
undying  hatred  to  suocessfol  medio- 
crity.*' 

"  I  have  no  time  for  such  offensive 
absurdity,**  I  said,  and  hurried  away, 
in  imitation  of  the  whole  of  the  Dan- 
ish oourt,  which  had  gone  off  to  dress 
for  the  rope- dancing  and  the  faroe. 
I  merely  slipped  my  cloak  over 
the  spangled  grandeurs  of  Elsinore, 
and  was  rushing  towards  the  dress- 
ing-room of  the  ladies,  to  warn  Mto 
Claribel,  and  place  her  along  with 
my  mother  in  safety  from  the  pre- 
dicted storm,  when  I  heard  Count 
Osric,  now  dressed  as  a  heavy  fother, 
in  a  domestic  drama  of  George  I.*s 
time,  addressing  the  audience,  which 
was  for  a  moment  hushed  in  grim  re- 
pose to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,**  he  said, 
"such  a  grievous  calamity  has  be- 
follen  this  establishment,  that  it  is 
impossible  on  this  occasion  to  proceed 
with  the  play  of  Hamlet.** 

"Pipe  all  hands  to  quarters,'* 
shouted  a  vdce  at  the  end  of  ^ 
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pit;  ^prepare  for  boarding;*'  and 
the  obeifient  crew  stood  up,  ready 
to  cast  themselveBOTer  the  side  of 
the  {Ht,  and  cany  the  orchestra  and 
stage,  bot^  in  hand. 

^^  The  Uet  is,  that  a  serious  mis- 
hap has  ocenrred  to  the  represen- 
tatire  of  the  innocent  and  beaatifnl 
Ophelia." 

""Vast  with  aU  that  palaver,** 
cried  a  hundred  ToiciM.  *^  Why 
don't  yon  chop  ail  sail  on  her,  and 
bring  her  into  line  ?  ** 

**  She  has  tiiis  moment  eloped  with 
one  oi  the  fiddlers,"  resnaed  the 
manager,  *^and  we  throw  omrselTes 
OB  yoor  indnlgenoe,  to  allow  ns  to 
withdraw  the  immortal  Hamlet,  and 
offBT  yon  *'  Hot  Codlings,'  by  yoor  old 
friend  Jack  Ivory,  in  its  place." 

''  Scoondrell"  I  said,  and  seised 
the  manager  by  the  neckcloth,  as  he 
came  behind  the  scenes  after  this 
eloqnait  address.  ^^  What  do  yon 
mean  by  sncfa  ribald  impertinence, 
inventing  snch  an  infiunons  lie  to  save 
yoor  wretched  theatre,  and  more 
wretched  carcass,  at  the  expense  of 
Miss  Ciaribel*s  repnUtion?  " 

**  It's  a  perfect  tmth,  sir ;  they're 
off;  the  dirty  foreigner  led  her  out  of 
^e  theatre,  and  told  me  not  to  expect 


them  affain.  m  hold  him  answerable 
for  all  damage." 

I  content^  myself  with  giving  the 
heavy  father  a  hearty  shake ;  sent 
ronnd  for  my  mother  to  join  me  behind 
the  scenes;  and  amazed,  bewildwed, 
horror-stmck,  and  sick  at  heart,  con- 
dncted  her  to  the  coach-office,  leaving 
the  manager  to  sustain  the  assaults  of 
his  exasperated  andioice  as  he  best 
could. 

"  Miss  Claribel  has  deceived  us,*^ 
said  my  mother. 

"  Not  me,*'  I  said  Wtteriy,  «  I 
suspected  her  to  be  no  better  than  she 
should  be,  from  the  strange  notions  of 
acting  she  entertained.  Besides,  Cats- 
bach  warned  me  of  her  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  betted  he  would  prove 
ho*  to  be  an  impostor  and  hypocrite. 
He  has  won  his  bet." 

"  I  can*t  believe  it  yet,"  replied  my 
mother ;  **  but  time  will  show.'* 

^^  Jf  Catsbach  ever  conies  into  my 
presence,*'  I  said,  *^  I  will  horsewhip 
him  like  a  houndL" 

^*  My  dear,"  said  my  mother,  *^  I 
am  afraid  you  admire  Miss  Claribel 
too  much  yourself." 

"  Psha  1 "  I  repUed,  "  I  hate  her, 
and  Catsbach  more ;  and  if  I  ever  see 
them,  I  will  teU  them  so." 


CBAFOR  XUI. 


I  saw  them  often  and  often  after 
that,  but  never  told  him  anything  of 
the  sort.  On  wakhig  next  morning, 
I  saw  the  bugled  satins  and  silver- 
buckled  shoes  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, in  which  I  had  peribrmed  my 
hurried  retreat  to  London,  lying  near 
my  bed.  They  were  like  basilisks, 
and  offended  my  eyes,  though  they 
did  not  altogether  strike  me  dead. 
Disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  theatric 
gloiy,  I  held  a  calm  consultation  with 
mys^  on  the  state  of  afiairs.  It 
took  several  days  to  come  to  a  final 
resolve,  for  there  were  many  coun- 
sellors who  interested  themselves  in 
the  question,  and  held  fierce  debates 
on  eyery  point  laid  before  them. 
Above  all,  there  was  the  Hope  of 
nineteen,  and  the  Vanity  of  a  spoilt 
child.  How  warmly  they  argued  the 
matter  against  the  cold  objections  of 
common  sense  and  experience,  I  need 
not  tell.     Most  people   have   gone 


through  the  dreadfhl  process  of  awak- 
ening to  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
inferiority.  The  pertinacity  of  that 
spirit  of  self-inquiry,  that  strips  off  a 
man's  delusions  one  by  one,  *'  till 
fold  after  fold  to  the  jMcrdng  air,"  his 
mediocrity,  duUiees,  and  insufficiency 
are  all  laid  open,  brings  with  it,  at 
one  time  or  other  of  our  existence,  a 
wholesome  lesson  that  alters  our 
whole  being.  There  are  probably 
not  two  neighbourhoods  in  England 
that  do  not  boast  of  embryo  Shak- 
speares  and  friture  Lord  Chanoellom 
—clever,  fiippant,  superficial  young 
fellows,  who,  relying  on  the  real  aW- 
lities  which  they  possess,  and  com- 
paring themselves  only  with  the  sober 
old  curate,  the  uncultivated  surgeon, 
the  turnip-growing  squire,  and  a  bevy 
of  old  maids  and  dowagers,  believe 
that,  when  the  world  is  opened  to  their 
ambition,  they  will  retain  the  same 
superiority  in  that  wider  field  which 
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they  have  nndoahtedly  achieved  at 
home.  Their  aspirations  beiog  greater 
than  their  powers,  they  gi^  fresh 
food  for  their  self-conceit,  from  the 
failures  of  other  men ;  and,  comparing 
what  they  fancy  they  can  do  with 
what  they  see  actnally  done  b^  others, 
they  look  down  with  ill-disgnised  con- . 
tempt  on  authors  whom  they  can  only 
half  understand,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  criticism  before  they  have 
learned  to  write.  The  more  foolish  of 
them,  and  the  vainest,  persist  in  their 
fancied  superiority,  or  attempt  to  drag 
down  others  to  the  miserable  level  to 
which  they  feel  they  have  sunk  them- 
selves. The  wiser  and  honester  shake 
off  these  sable  stains,  measure  their 
stature  with  that  of  the  great  and 
good,  and  give  up  the  race  before 
they  have  either  become  broken* 
winded  or  are  made  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  spectators.  I  took  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  deliberately  reduced  the 
small-clothes  of  Hamlet  into  shreds. 
I  removed  the  buckles  from  His  Royal 
Highnesses  shoes,  and  used  them  as 
comfortable  slippers.  But  I  did  more : 
With  self-devoting  hands,  I  laid  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  on  the  fire ;  saw  the 
noble  speeches  of  heroes  and  heroines 
ascend  the  chimney  in  smoke,  and  sat 
and  watched  the  shrivelled-up  paper 
as  it  alternately  glowed  and  blackened 
on  the  top  of  the  coals.  It  was  de- 
lightful ;  and  I  felt  happier  than  if  I 
were  bowing  from  a  private  box, 
amidst  the  unanimous  acclamations 
of  the  Stepney  Star. 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
play at  the  Paragon  Roval.  I  started 
up  all  of  a  sudden,  rushed  up  staurs, 
dressed  as  if  for  an  evening  party, 
took  my  flute  in  my  pocket,  and  was 
goinc  out  of  the  house. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  said 
my  mother,  alarm^  at  the  excessive 
energy  of  my  proceeding. 

"  rU  tell  you  when  I  come  back,** 
I  said.  '^  I  am  going  to  look  out  for 
honest  occupation.*'  A  cab  hurried 
me  rapidly  to  Muswell  HOI.  We  en- 
tered a  handsome  niteway.  MrPybus 
was  at  home,  and  I  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room.  There  was  nobody 
in  the  room  when  I  entered.  Two 
candles  were  burning  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  left  the  other  portions  of 
the  magnificently  furnished  and  large 
apartment  completely  in  shade.     I 


had  announced  myself  merely  as  a 
gentleman  who  wished  to  see  Mr 
Fybus.  I  had  hoped  for  a  private 
interview,  in  which  to  explain  to  him, 
if  possible,  the  reasons  of  my  past 
conduct,  and  ask  him  to  accept  me  as 
a  clerk  in  his  counting-house.  My 
pride  was  broken  at  last,  and  I  never 
entertained  either  a  thought  or  a  wish 
that  he  would  renew  his  offer  of  send- 
ing me  to  the  nniv^rsify.  I  deter- 
mined even  to  accommodate  myself 
so  entirely  to  my  altered  prospects,  as 
to  undertake  the  office  of  music-master 
to  his  daughter.  I  was  immersed  in 
these  meditations,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly conscious  of  a  presence  at  my 
side.  It  was  Emily,  who  had  slipt  in 
over  the  luxurious  carpet,  without  hor 
footfall  being  heard. 

*^I  expeOed  you  last  week,'*  she 
said,  without  the  least  apparent  sur<» 

Srise  at  my  altered  appeuance ;  for  I 
ad  discarded,  of  course,  the  false 
beard  and  mustaches  that  preserved 
my  incognito  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
**  You  are  faithless  to  your  engagement 
with  papa;  but  I  felt  sure  you  would 
come.** 

"At  one  time  I  had  determined 
never  to  present  myself  at  your  house ; 
but  late  events  have  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  folly  of  my  conduct.  I  am 
come  to  thank  your  father  for  his 
great  kindness.** 

"  Not  at  all :  it's  all  my  doing  and 
mamma*s ;  and  now  we  take  a  greater 
interest  in  you  than  ever.  It  was 
a  dreadful  business  that  murder  of 
poor  Hamlet  at  the  Paragon.** 

"  You  amaze  me  1  **  I  began.  "  How 
have  you  possibly  heard  of  that  ridi- 
culous catastrophe  ?  '* 

"OI  we  know  all  about  it — and 
about  the  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  the 
Stepney  Star.  Some  biU,  or  other  ex- 
travagance of  yours,  has  come  into 
papa's  hands  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  he  has  paid  the  full  value  of  it  -to 
Mr  Montalban.  So  he  laughs,  and 
says  he  is  your  creditor  now ;  and  if 
yon  don't  give  good  lessons,  I19  will 
put  you  in  prison.'* 

"  I  wasn't  aware  that  my  proceed- 
ings were  of  so  much  importance,"  I 
said,  "as  to  have  required  such  a 
number  of  spies  to  find  them  out."  I 
suppose  I  frowned. 

"  You  needn't  be  angry  again,"  she 
replied.  "  You  will  be  soon  beginning 
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to  remember  that  your  name  is  De 
Bohan." 

''  That,  at  all  erents,''  I  said,  with 
« lingering  feeling  of  pride,  **  is  a  sa- 
tisfaction of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
deprive  me." 

''  Don*t  be  too  snre  of  that,"  replied 
Emilj,  with  a  gay  and  slightly  sar- 
castic langh.  *^We  may  have  as 
many  dramatic  surprises  here  as  in  a 
tragedy.  Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  till 
papa  comes  op  from  the  dining-room, 
do  accompany  me  on  the  flute." 

She  flew  rather  than  walked,  to- 
wards the  piano,  seated  herself  in  a 
moment,  and  dashed  into  a  florid 
piece  of  music,  which  it  required  all 
my  skill  on  the  instrument  to  keep  up 
with.  "  Bravo ! — ^bravo ! "  she  said, 
at  intervals ;  '^  yon  play  beautifully. 
This  is  better  than  Hamlet.  What 
would  Fitz-Edward  say — or  liOss  de 
la  Rose?" 

I  stopt.  "  Will  you  save  me  from 
insanity,''  I  said,  *^  or  prevent  me 
from  thinking  you  a  witch,  by  tellinff 
me  how  yon  know  all  those  horrid 


"  Periiaps  Tm  a  clairvoyante— per- 
haps yon  are  magnetised ;  but  go  on 
— I  cant  lose  the  concert." 

So  we  played — turned  over  page 
afler  page  —  tried  overtures,  and 
operas,  and  dances  —  and  took  no 
note  of  anything,  except  what  we 
were  engagisd  on.  Suddenly  I  was 
aware  that  we  were  no  longer  in  the 
dark — the  room  was  comfortably 
lighted.  We  were  also  no  longer 
alone.  While  absorbed  in  our  music, 
several  persons  had  entered  the  room, 
and  were  standing  behind  our  chairs 
in  deep  attention. 

''  Capital  I— capital  1 "  cried  a  well- 
known  voice,  laying  a  hand  roughly 
on  my  shoulder ;  ^*  better  a  hundred 
times  than  your  attempts  on  Shak- 
speare,  or  your  triumphs  at  the  Para- 
gon Royal." 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  my  friend 
Catsbach,  or  rather  Mr  Tooks,  for  he 
was  shorn  of  his  foreign  ornaments, 
and  was  an  honest,  plain-fiiced,  hand- 
some Englbh  gentleman. 

*^  You  don't  know  Mrs  Tooks,"  he 
continued.  *'  Ellinor,  my  love,  give 
your  hand  to  Mr  de  Bohnn." 

Miss  Claribel  stood  before  me,  ra- 
diant with  beauty,  and  leaning  on  Mr 
Tooks's  arm. 


"You  are  his  Ellinor?"  I  stam- 
mered, endeavouring  to  recall  the 
story  of  Catsbach's  woes.  "  You  left 
him  at  the  door  of  the  church — ^he 
advertised  for  you  in  vain — went  in 
search  of  you  to  a  boarding-school  at 
Guildford—" 

*'  And  found  her,  my  boy,  in  the 
act  of  going  on  the  stage  as  Ophelia 
— ^wrote  a  penitent  letter  to  this  good 
lady,  her  aunt,  Mrs  Pybus— was  ac- 
cepted as  a  returned  prodigal — ^and 
here  I  introduce  you  to  our  family 
circle:— my  uncle,  Mr  Pybus- my 
cousin,  Emily — my  grandaunt,  or 
grandmother,  I  forget  which,  Mrs 
Bone,  from  Bath;  for  she  is  my  relation 
through  my  wife.  Ajid,  now  that  we 
are  all  at  home,  we  had  better  consult 
what  is  best  to  be  done."  We  did  con- 
sult, and  the  result  was  satisfactory. 
I  declined  the  army — ^I  declined  the 
university— I  accepted  the  chair  in 
Mr  Pybus's  office,  vacated  by  my 
firiend  Tooks.  I  was  to  continue 
my  accompaniments  in  music,  and 
my  lessons  in  Latin  and  mathematics 
every  Saturday,  and  determined  to 
begin  on  the  very  next  morning. 

The  whole  party  were  delighted, 
especially  the  old  woman  from  Bath, 
who,  after  a  minute  inquiry  into  my 
father's  Christian  name— the  curacy 
he  held— the  name  of  his  father,  and 
dates  of  births  and  marriages — fell  on 
my  neck  in  the  midst  of  supper,  and 
claimed  me  for  a  second  or  third 
cousin.  Oh  I  the  agony  of  this  last 
blow  I  What  I  part  with  my  connec- 
tion, through  twenty  descents,  with 
the  Norman  knights  —  the  English 
nobles — ^the  heroes,  warriors,  states- 
men—  who  illustrated  our  family 
tree! 

*^  I  never  had  any  relations  of  the 
name  of  De  Bohun,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
"  but  I  remember  my  husband's  uncle, 
which  was  George  Bone,  which  was 
senior  partner  in  the  firm.  Bones, 
Brothers,  in  Milsom  Street,  the  den- 
tists, took  lofty  notions  into  his  head, 
and  sold  his  share  of  the  business. 
He  brought  up  his  children  with  very 
fine  ideas,  and  was  always  engaged 
making  out  pedigrees  proving  he  was 
somebody  else.  So  his  son  went  the 
same  way,  and  called  himself  De  Bo- 
hun, and  never  took  any  notice  of  his 
cousins,  Philip  and  Sampson,  which 
carried  on  the  business— which  EUi- 
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nor  is  daughter  of  Sampson,  who 
died  when  she  was  a  baby.  And  at 
last  this  Mr  De  Bohnn,  as  he  called 
himself,  he  sent  his  son  to  Oxford, 
and  a  fine  gentleman  he  was,  and  be- 
lieved all  the  rubbishy  old  names 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
written  out  on  parchment,  and  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  that  good  Colonel 
Bawls,  which  he  looked  down  on,  we 
used  to  hear,  because  she  wasn't  a  De 
Bohun  J  and  so,  my  dear  young  man, 
you  see  you  are  a  near  relation  of  EUi- 
nor  and  me,  and  we  are  truly  happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance," 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  respond  so 
warmly  as  was  expected  to  this  family 
recognition.  Emily  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder  —  "  Never  mind,"  she 
said,  "  whether  your  name  be  De  Bo- 
hun or  not.  Behave  as  if  it  were  De 
Mowbray.  It  will  make  no  difference 
to  any  of  us  here." 

A  day  or  two  reconciled  me  to  my 
fate,  especially  as  Saturday  came  very 
rapidly  round,  and  sometimes  forcd 
itself  into  the  middle  of  the  week.  I 
devoted  myself  to  my  new  pursuits^ 
was  as  attentive  a  clerk  as  if  I  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  a  theatre — 
rose  gradually  to  a  confidential  post 
in  the  counting-house — and  saw  the 
origin  of  the  interest  taken  in  me  by 
Mr  Pybus.  Ho  was  agent  for  my 
uncle,  the  general,  and  had  instmc- 
tions  and  authority  from  him  to  ad- 
vaoco  whatever  might  be  required  for 
the  comfort  of  my  mother  or  my  ad- 
vancement in  life,     I  need  not  tell 


how  kindly  I  was  treated  by  the 
Indian  warrior  when  be  came  borne 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  Goyem- 
ment — ^how  I  refused  bis  offer  to  ac- 
company him  back  to  the  scene  of  his 
command — and  bow  be  winked  and 
pMOked  me  in  a  focetions  niannw  in  the 
ribs  as  be  perceived  the  cause  of  my 
wishing  to  remain  in  England.  Mo- 
desty luid  now  taken  possession  of  me 
in  place  of  the  vaulting  ambition  which 
bad  so  often  made  me  fftU  on  the  other 
side.  I  noTOT  ventnred  to  pnt  into 
words  the  sentiments  that  nlled  my 
heart  with  regard  to  Emily  Pybns. 
A  clerk  in  her  father's  office — a  de- 
pendant on  my  uncle's  bounty — a 
r^ected  antbor--«broken-down  stage- 
player— I  considered  myself  too  far 
below  her  in  position  to  aspire  so 
high. 

But  time  rolled  on — ^the  Saturdays 
came  ronnd  with  nnfaiUng  regularity ; 
and  when  I  was  twen^-tbree,  my 
kind  old  nncle,  who  had  distingnished 
himself  greatly  by  some  prodigious  in- 
crease of  the  Company's  revenue,  and 
probably  bis  own,  wrote  me  a  letter  to 
say  be  entirely  approved  of  my  con- 
duct—that  be  had  accepted  a  ba- 
ronetcy, and  got  a  clause  inserted  in 
the  patent  insuring  the  reversion  of 
the  title  to  me ; — and,  in  short,  about 
three  months  ago,  we  sent  round  to 
our  friends  a  couple  of  nice  little  call- 
ing-cards, tied  together  with  a  silver 
thread,  on  which  was  f>rinted  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gbaries  B<me,  Wilton  Plaee, 
Bel^ravia. 
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9KBT0HB8  FROM  THE  GAPE. 


Ik  the  year  1841,  a  young  Eoglish- 
maa,  withont  fortune,  friends,  or 
prospects  in  his  own  coontry,  not 
unwisely  resolyed  to  seek  all  three  in 
A  land  where  the  race  of  life  is  ran 
upon  a  less  crowded  coarse  than  in 
ti&ickly>peopledBritain.  He  embarked 
for  the  antipodes.  His  ship  nost 
hare  sailed  on  a  Friday^—anlees, 
indeed,  we  may  attribote  the  mishaps 
mod  disasters  she  enooantered  to  a 
deficient  outfit  and  an  incompetent 
captain.  Compelled  to  put  into 
Portsmouth  to  amend  bad  stowage, 
•he  next  cast  anchor — after  being 
buffeted  by  storms,  wearisomely  be- 
calmed, and  visited  by  the  small-pox 
— in  a  Brazilian  port,  there  to  take 
in  live-stock  and  fresh  provisions. 
Once  more  at  sea,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  these--forjphose  recep- 
tion three  weeks  had  been  idled  away 
at  Bahia— would  scarcely  last  three 
weeks  longer.  So  a  pause  must  be 
made  at  the  Cape.  The  ship  was  a 
tnb,  the  captain  a  bungler,  the  light- 
house (since  removed)  was  invisible 
wliere  most  needed.  The  vessel 
struck  on  the  rocks  of  Table  Bay, 
upon  which,  all  night  long,  the 
breakers  furiously  huned  her  to  and 
fro.  The  darkness  was  profound,  the 
ship  full  of  water,  rescue  seemed 
hopeless,  the  boom  of  the  signal-guns 
was  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the 
fltorm.  At  last  succour  came.  Five 
gallant  fellows  perished  in  bringing 
it,  but  perished  not  in  vun.  Crew 
«id  passengers  were  taken  off  the 
wreck.  Lifb  was  saved,  but  goods 
were  lost.  After  five  tedious  months, 
which,  with  ordinary  skill  and  fore- 
sight, should  have  brought  the  young 
emigrant  to  his  final  destination,  he 
found  himself  stranded  at  the  Cape, 
instead  of  landed  at  New  Zealand; 
his  dothes,  money,  letters— all  he 
possessed,  in  short—buried,  fiithoms 
deep,  beneath  the  stormy  billows  of 
tiie  South  Atlantic. 

To  this  calamity  are  we  bidebted 
ibr  the  spirited  volume  before  us. 
The  proverb  about  **aa  ill  wfaid" 


exactly  fits  tiie  occasion.  After  a 
while  a  ediip  was  chartered  for  those 
who  chose  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand. 
Mr  Cole  was  not  of  the  number.  He 
had  conceived  a  liking  for  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  proposed  remaining 
there.  He  did  so  for  five  years,  with 
what  amount  of  profit  we  are  not 
informed,  but  evidently  passing  his 
time  pleasantly,  and  departing  with 
regret.  He  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  Cape  life  in  most  of  its 
phases,  and  amonsst  all  classes; 
and  he  has  deveny  transferred  to 
pi^>er  the  vivid  impressions  he 
received. 

How  Mr  Cole  occupied  himself 
during  his  residence  at  the  Cape  does 
not  appear  from  his  narrative.  His 
active  disposition,  as  well  as  his  own 
statement  of  his  slender  means, 
forbids  the  supposition  of  ram- 
bling for  mere  amusement^s  sake. 
Whatever  his  emplo^ent,  he  tra- 
velled much,  and  visited  most  parts 
of  the  colony,  preferring  the  rural 
districts  to  the  towns.  The  first 
glimpse  he  gives  of  South  African 
scenery  is  pleasing  enough.  With  a 
fdlow-passenger  he  drives  out  to 
Bondesbosch,  *'  the  Bichmond  of  Cape 
Town,'*  a  pleasant  duster  of  hand- 
some houses,  with  large  gardens. 
Thence,  along  an  excellent  road,  to 
Wynberg,  another  agreeable  village. 

^  Beyond  Wynberg  the  road  loses  its 
trim,  pretty,  artificial  appearancoi  and 
beoomes  more  African  and  barren.  No, 
not  barren  either;  for  who  conld  apply 
snoh  a  term  to  land  covered  with  an 
innumerable  variety  of  Cape  heaths  in 
fhill  bloomi — aloes,  wild  stocki,  and  a 
thousand  other  delicate  and  lovely  plants, 
making  a  natural  carpet,  more  beautiftd 
than  Six  the  corn-fields  and  gardens  of 
cirilisation.  This  road  leads  to  Gon- 
stantia,  fiuned  for  the  delicious  wine  to 
iriiioh  it  gifts  its  name." 

A  history  of  cdebrated  vineyards 
would  be  a  work  attractive  alike  to 
the  antiquarian  and  to  the  bon  vivani. 
Strange  that  it  has  never  been 
written,    considering  how  many   it 
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would  interest.  Its  author  would  not 
fail  to  note  the  peculiarity  of  certain 
small  spots  of  ground,  differing  to  all 
appearance  in  no  way  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  neighbouring  acres, 
save  in  the  quality  of  their  grape 
juice.  Near  at  hand,  the  Rhine 
ascending,  St  John^s  Mount  furnishes 
an  example.  Far  south  of  the  line, 
thonsandB  of  leagues  removed,  Con- 
stantia*s  hill  repeats  the  marveL 

**  There  are  bat  three  farms,  sitaated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  grape 
prodacing  this  beaatifal  wine  grows.  It 
has  been  tried,  but  without  success,  in 
Tarious  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Even 
a  mile  from  the  hill,  the  wine  is  of  a  very 
inferior  description.  The  hill  is  named 
after  the  wife  of  one  of  the  former  gorer- 
nors  of  the  Cape — whether  from  the  lady's 
too  great  fondness  for  its  productions, 
history  sayeih  not.  The  Constaniia 
wine-farmers  are  rich  men,  and  hare 
elegant  and  well-fbrnished  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  their  vineyards. 
The  names  of  the  three  farms  and  their 
proprietors  are — High  Constantia,  Van 
Rcenen ;  Great  Constantia,  Cloete; 
Little  Constantia,  Coligne.  A  visit  to 
ihem  U  a  treat.'* 

So  thought  Jones,  a  thirsty  Cockney, 
who  shared  the  buffgy  with  Mr  Cole. 
The  "  pikeman"  ffrinned  as  they  paid 
the  toll  and  inquired  the  way  to  the 
renowned  vineyards.  '^He  hoped," 
he  said,  "  they'd  look  as  well  when 
they  comed  back."  A  demand  for  an 
explanation  was  met  by  the  depreca- 
tory reply,  "  that  he  meant  no  offence, 
but  had  see'd  many  look  very  differ- 
ent arter  swallowing  the  sweet  stuff 
up  there— that's  all."  Whereupon 
Jones,  indignant,  savagely  whipped 
the  hired  nag,  and  they  soon  reached 
Great  Constantia. 

"  We  visited  the  vineyards,  which  are 
kept  beautlftally  neat  and  trim  ;  and  we 
then  went  to  the  storehouses,  which  are 
models  of  cleanliness.  Here  we  tasted  a 
dozen  varieties  of  the  delicious  wine  ; 
and  I  began  to  hare  an  exact  idea  of  the 
pikeman's  observation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  seductively  delicious  than  the  purest 
and  best  Constantia.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  I  have  never  tasted  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  it  in  England.  The 
greater  quantity  of  so-called  Constantia, 
sold  in  London,  is  sweet  Pontac,  a  very 
inferior  wine,  grown  all  over  the  Cape 
colony— at  least,  wherever  there  are  wine 
farms. 


'<  We  afterwards  visited  the  other  two 
fkrms,  and  found  everything  equally 
handsome,  liberal,  dean,  and  well-order- 
ed ;  and  we  tasted  all  the  varieties  of 
each  of  these  also.  I  now  began  to  have 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  pikeman's 
meaning." 

So  did  Jones,  perhaps,  when,  with 
fishy  eyes  and  uncertain  gait,  he 
climbed  the  buggy,  assumed  the  reins, 
and  drove  homewards,  shaving  every 
gate  he  passed  through  and  comer 
that  he  turned.  At  a  certain  distance 
from  the  vineyard  he  informed  his 
companion  that  the  sweet  wine  was 
^*  stunning,"  and,  having  expressed 
that  opinion,  astounded  him  by  the 
announcement  that  he  had  ordered 
three  butts  of  the  best  to  be  sent  to 
his  (Cole*s)  lodgings,  which  consisted 
of  two  very  minute  rooms.  Besides 
the  difficulty  of  stowing  so  large  a 
store  of  liquor,  Mr  Cole  made  no 
doubt  it  would  be  booked  to  him,  and 
was  equally  gertain  he  should  have  to 
pay  for  it,  Jones  being  a  shipwred^ed 
passenger,  and  copperless  Cockney, 
ahready  in  his  debt.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  pitch  Jones  out  of  the  gig ; 
his  second,  to  countermarch  and 
countermand.  But  Jones,  positively 
refusing  to  return,  drove  valiantly 
onwards. 

"  After  driving  for  about  an  hour  along 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  circuitous 
route,  we  were  approaching  the  entrance 
to  some  grounds,  very  like  those  we  had 
quitted.  On  coming  still  nearer,  Jones 
remarked  that '  he  did  not  recollect  pass- 
ing this  d — d  place  before.'  I  did.  So 
I  suggested  that  I  would  just  run  in  and 
ask  the  way.  I  left  him  for  a  minute, 
and  returned  with  full  instructions  as  to 
our  route,  and  with  much  persuasion 
managed  to  keep  my  friend  to  the  right 
road  to  Cape  Town.  I  had  no  fears 
about  the  wine  now,  for  we  had  returned 
to  Constantia,  and  I  had  countermanded 
the  order.  Jones  knew  nothing  about  it 
next  day." 

Much  valued  by  the  wine-merchant, 
Cape  wines,  as  a  dass,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  Constantia,  are 
odious  to  the  English  consumer. 
Theirs  is  the  dog*s  nusfortune ; — they 
have  a  bad  name,  which  the  growers 
do  their  best  to  keep  up  by  sending 
to  the  mother-country  the  worst  pro- 
duct of  their  vines.  Mr  Cole  fre- 
quently pointed  out  to  them  the  bad 
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policy  of  this.  The  answer  he  got  was, 
that  Cape  wine  is  in  snch  disesteem 
that  it  is  bought  in  England  without 
distinction  of  vintage  or  class,  the 
worst  fetching  as  good  a  price  as  the 
best.  Yet,  according  to  Mr  Cole, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  qaali- 
tles ;  and  even  the  best  are  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement,  if  properly 
managed.  On  the  subject  of  wine- 
growing at  the  Cape,  he  makes  some 
shrewd  observations,  which,  if  ever 
the  unlucky  colony  is  restored  to 
tranquillity  and  delivered  from  dread 
of  Kafirs,  may  be  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  speculators  conver- 
sant with  that  class  of  cultivation. 

**  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the 
Cape  and  the  Madeira  grape.  Both  are 
CQltirated  mnch  in  the  same  manner^  and 
in  both  the  natural  acidity  is  great ;  but 
the  grand  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  is  in  the  time  of  gathering  the 
grapes.  In  Madeira  they  are  not  gathered 
{ill  80  ripe  that  many  begin  to  fall,  and 
are  withered  from  oTer-ripeness  :  these, 
of  coarse,  are  rejected.  By  this  means 
a  smaller  amount  of  wine  is  obtained 
from  a  vineyard  than  would  have  been 
produced  had  the  grapes  been  gathered 
earlier ;  but  the  quality  of  the  wine  is 
improyed  beyond  conception.  Every 
grape  is  full,  ripe,  and  luscious,  and  the 
wine  partakes  of  its  quality.  Nothing 
can  prove  more  clearly  the  necessity  of 
the  grape  being  fully,  and  even  oter  ripe, 
than  the  difference  of  the  wine  produced 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Madeira, 
where  this  perfection  of  the  grape  can 
scarcely  be  attained,  and  that  grown  on 
the  south  side  :  the  latter  is  luscious  and 
rich  ;  the  former  is  Cape,  or  little  better. 
Now,  at  the  Cape,  the  object  of  the  farmer 
always  is  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wine  from  his  vineyard;  and  conse- 
quently he  gathers  his  grapes  when  they 
are  barely  ripe,  and  none  have  fallen  or 
withered  ;  whereby  he  fills  his  store- 
houses with  wine  full  of  that  acidity  and 
vile  twang  which  all  who  have  tasted 
shudder  to  recall.  Some  of  the  wine- 
growers in  the  colony  have  lately  pur- 
sued a  different  course,  and  with  vast 
success." 

English  colonists  these,  not  Dutch, 
for  the  boers  are  wedded  to  old  sys- 
tems. Had  the  first  settlers  at  the 
Cape  been  Frenchmen  from  Rheims 
and  Bordeaux,  instead  of  Dutchmen 
unused  to  more  generous  drink  than 
swipes  and  Geneva,  the  vintage  of 
South  Africa  might  now  be  renowned 
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Instead  of  despised.  One  of  Mr  Cole*s 
fellow-passengers  was  a  Frenchman, 
from  Champagne,  a  smart,  active  fel- 
low, who  had  followed  all  sorts  of 
occupations,  from  teaching  French 
to  commanding  a  privateer.  Ship- 
wrecked and  penniless,  but  far  frx)m 
dejected,  he  prevailed  on  a  com- 
panion in  misfortune,  an  English- 
man, who  had  means,  to  take  a 
wine- farm,  and  him  for  a  partner. 
The  Cape  champagne  they  made  was 
excellent,  and  often  since,  Mr  Cole 
pathetically  declares,  when  swallow- 
ing extract  of  gooseberries  at  a  public 
or  private  dinner- table  in  England,  he 
has  sighed  for  a  bottle  of  their  vintage. 
He  sums  up  the  subject  as  follows : — 

**  From  observation  and  experience,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  company 
might  be  profitably  established,  here  or 
at  the  Cape,  for  cultivating  the  vine  in 
the  colony,  and  importing  its  produce  to 
Europe ;  but  they  must  send  out  their 
own  labourers  and  superintendents,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  best  vineyards  in 
Germany  or  France  ;  take  care  to  adopt 
the  Madeira  plan  of  gathering  the  grapes; 
agitate  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the 
wine,  which  is  too  liigh  ;  and  do  all  they 
can  to  get  rid  of  their  greatest  obstacle 
— a  bad  name  In  the  market." 

Disguised  as  sherry  or  Madeira,, 
who  can  tell  how  much  Cape  he  an- 
nually swallows  ?  Port  wine,  too,  is 
adulterated  with  a  red  Cape  called 
Fontac.  Were  the  cultivation  of  the 
African  wines  improved,  and  the  best 
qualities  imported,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  despise,  in  its  neat 
dress,  that  which  we  have  so  often- 
accepted  under  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
colours.  And  certainly  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  drink  the  produce 
of  a  British  colony  than  that  of  coun- 
tries who  show  so  little  dispositipn  to- 
reciprocate  the  liberality  of  our  tariffs, 
and  om*  immense  consumption  of  ar- 
ticles of  their  growth.  Nor  is  the 
vine  the  only  plant  which,  with  pro- 
per care  and  encouragement,  might,- 
in  Mr  Cole's  opinion,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  probability,  be  raised* 
at  the  Cape,  to  an  extent  that  would 
greatly  diminish  the  necessity  we  are 
now  Tmder  of  purchasing  from  the 
thankless  foreigner. 

*'  On  the  very  spot  where  the  village 
of  Somerset  now  stands,  tobacco  was 
first  raised  in  the  colony,  under  the  care 
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ofaDrMakrill.  Like  alBort  •TtrTthisf 
elM,  it  gr«w  and  flonriBlwd  adminU>lj  in 
a  Cape  toil,  and  is  now  raised  in  consi- 
derable qoantities  in  Tarioas  parts  of  the 
eoloDj.  It  is  called  Boer's  tobaoco,  to 
distiDgoish  it  from  the  Tarions  speoies  of 
the  imported  weed.  Here,  again,  the 
want  of  proper  energy,  so  constantly  ob- 
serrable  in  the  colonists,  whether  Dotch 
or  English,  is  displayed.  Erery  man 
smokes — and  immense  numbers  also  chew 
— tobacco.  The  Hottentots  of  both  sexes 
take  heaps  of  nnff— not,  by  the  way,  up 
their  nostrils,  bnt  in  ihtir  months  1 — and 
yet  tobacco  has  to  be  imported  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  into  a  country  which 
might  not  only  grow  enough  for  its  own 
wants,  bnt  sufficient  to  supply  half  the 
world  besides.  Erery  one  admits  the 
fact ;  but  the  answer  is, '  Want  of  labour,' 
that  eternal  complaint  of  South  Africa. 
There  is  much  truth  in  it ;  but  there  is  a 
considerable  '  want  of  energy'  also." 

There  is  no  manifest  reason  why, 
with  care  and  good  coltiTation,  we 
should  not  grow  cigars  at  the  Cape, 
such  as  might  successfully  vie — if  not 
with  the  regalias  of  the  Havannah— at 
least  with  the  indigenous  cabbage, 
and  with  the  coarser  Cuban  and 
South  American  weed.  If  an  ardent 
sun  be  one  essential  for  obtaining  a 
fine  description  of  tobacco— and  we 
are  led  to  suppose  so  by  considering 
the  latitudes  whence  the  best  sorts 
come,  and  the  inferiority  of  those 
grown  in  Europe — there  is  no  want 
of  it  in  certain  districts  of  Cape  Co- 
lony. At  Fort  Beaufort  the  heat  is 
so  terrible  that  the  sentries'  buttons 
are  said  to  melt  and  drop  off.  But  it 
is  a  delightful  peculiarity  of  the  Cape 
climate,  that,  even  in  these  despe- 
rately hot  places,  it  is  always  healthy. 
As  regards  the  "  want  of  labour,'* 
alleged  by  the  colonists  as  an  excuse 
for  neglecting  many  valuable  sources 
of  profit,  it  is  only  to  be  repaired  by 
encouraging  a  steady  stream  of  emi- 
gration from  the  mother  country  to 
the  Cape.  The  general  and  most 
important  impression  left  upon  the 
reader's  mind  by  Mr  Cole's  book— 
which,  although  light  and  often  play- 
ful in  style,  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  is  the  book  of  a  sen- 
sible man— is,  that,  with  its  fertile 
Boil  and  beautiful  climate,  it  ought  to 
become  a  most  prosperous  and  flou- 
rishing country.  Immigration  and 
good  government  are  i^  it  wants. 


Sktt^m  J^9m  ik»  Oap€. 
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Of  course,  neMier  of  these  has  it  wbj 
chance  of  obtaining  so  long  as  Lord 
Grey  rules  its  destinies;  but  we  may 
ventore  to  hope  that  he  will  not  dto 
so  long.  The  Cape,  Mr  Cole  justly 
observes,  has  never  been  a  "  pet" 
colony  with  onr  Colonial  administra- 
tion. Incompetent  governors,  threats 
of  convict  importations,  and  Kafir 
wars,  have  rendered  it  nnpopolar  with 
every  class  of  emigrants.  And,doabt- 
less,  they  have  all,  more  or  less,  con- 
tributed to  the  apathetic  indolence 
and  discouragement  which,  as  we 
gather  from  Mr  Cole's  volume,  is  to 
be  noted  in  most  of  the  colonists. 
With  the  Dutch,  apathy  may  be  fai 
some  degree  constitutional ;  bnt  it  is 
not  natural  to  Englishmen ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  explained  by  any  enervating  or 
sickly  properties  of  the  climate.  As 
to  the -sheep-fanner,  he  is  ^every 
incarnation  of  laziness. 

*  He  turns  out  of  bed  about  eleven, 
huddles  on  a  pair  of  trousers,  with  the 
shirt  he  slept  in  ;  thrusts  his  feet  into  a 
pair  of  shoes,  pulls  a  wide-awake  hat  over 
his  head,  and  his  toilet  is  complete.  He 
then  sticks  a  short  pipe  into  his  month, 
loiters  about  the  homestead,  and  talks  to 
Hottentots  not  WMre  lazy  than  himself, 
from  the  simple  reason  that  thU  were 
impossible  ;  takes  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
perhaps  a  chop  ;  smokes  and  doses  away 
the  whole  day  ;  looks  at  the  sheep  as  they 
come  home  in  the  evening  ;  *  slangs*  the 
herds,  eats  mutton  again,  and  calls  it 

*  dinner ; '    smokes    again,   and    drinks 

*  tmoke^  (Cape  Smoke  is  a  sort  of  brandy ;) 
pulls  off  his  shoes,  hat,  and  nether  gai^ 
ments,  and  turns  in  again,  to  snooze  till 
eleyen  the  next  day,  and  then  gets  up, 
and  goes  through  the  same  process  once 
more." 

When  the  white  man  sets  such  ex- 
ample, what  can  be  expected  from  the 
black?  The  Hottentots  are  the  ge- 
neral servants  of  the  colony,  both  farm 
and  domestic,  at  least  in  all  the  east- 
em  districts.  Shocking  bad  ones  they 
are,  but  yet  they  get  good  wages, 
abundant  food,  and  are  engaged  with- 
out being  asked  for  a  character,  which 
indeed  were  superfluous  trouble,  one 
very  bad  one  fitting  them  all. 

«  A  Hottentot,"  says  Mr  Cole,  *  is  the 
most  improTident,  Iszy  animal  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  will  work  for  a  month, 
and,  as  soon  as  be  has  pocketed  his  wsges, 
leave  his  master,  and  be  drunk  whilst  he 
has  a  solitary  sixpence  left.     He  is  a 
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Uring  pftr»d<a ;  s  drunkard,  and  a  thief, 
and  yat  one  thai  can  praotiee  abstinence, 
and  nerer  rob  his  master.  Sometimes 
jon  may  trust  him  with  anything  of  any 
▼alne,  whilst  in  your  serTiee,  and  he  wiU 
not  pick  and  steal.  After  he  has  left 
jon,  he  will  as  soon  appropriate  your 
Wellingtons  (if  he  ealls  to  see  his  sne- 
«ewor  in  oftoe)  as  wear  his  own  shoes. 
He  is  the  dirtiest  fsllow  on  earth,  and 
will  elean  neither  yoar  rooms,  yoor  boots, 
ner  yonr  knires  and  folks,  unless  yon  are 
eternally  driTing  him  to  hie  work  ;  yet 
he  will  wash  his  hands  with  the  utmost 
care  before  he  touches  the  food  he  is 
preparing  for  your  dinner,  though  he  has 
the  greatest  natural  antipathy  to  the 
contact  of  cold  water." 

These  Hottentots  have  an  ngly  habit 
•of  leaving  their  master  in  a  body, 
withont  apparent  canse,  or  previous 
notice.  It  is  their  way  of  taking  a 
holiday.  They  are  snre  to  find  em- 
ployment, when  willing  again  to  work; 
the  demand,  even  for  such  labour  as 
theirs,  being  mnch  greater  than  the 
flnpply.  As  yet  civilisation  has  done 
little  for  them.  As  to  the  resnlt  of 
missionary  efforts,  Mr  Cole  estimates 
it  as  exceedingly  smaU.  There  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  between  his 
atatements  on  this  head  and  the  glow- 
ing reports  occasionally  issaed  by  mis- 
sionary societies,  of  their  snccessfol  la- 
bours amongst  the  heathens  of  Africa. 
Briefly,  but  forcibly,  Mr  Cole  shows 
up  the  humbug  and  delusion  of  the 
^stem.  From  personal  experience 
he  declares  himself  convinced  that,  out 
of  every  hundred  Hottentot  Christians, 
<80  styled,)  ninety-nine  have  no  no- 
tion of  a  future  state. 

**  I  hare  frequently  been  at  the  bedside 
•of  the  sick  and  dying  Hottentot,  who  has 
been  a  constant  attendant  at  some  mis- 
sionary chapel,  and  I  have  asked  him 
whether  he  has  any  fear  of  dying?  He 
has  smiled,  and  said, 

«'None.' 

^  I  have  asked  him  whether  he  expeet- 
«d  to  go  to  hearen  1  and  he  has  an- 
•wered, 

« '  No.' 

"'Where  then!' 

« *  Nowhere.' 

^  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him 
that  Ms  minister  must  have  taught  him 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punbhments.  He  has  laughed  and 
aaid,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  so, '  for  the 
master,  but  not  for  him ;  he  lies  down 
aad  dlesi  that  is  all — that  is  enoofh.' 
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This  I  have  heard  orer  and  ever  again 
from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  '  pet '  Chris- 
tians of  missionaries — model  men,  whom 
they  talk  of  and  point  out  to  every 
*  griffin'  in  the  colony,  and  write  long 
communications  about,  to  their  societies 
in  England." 

Professing  Christians  abound  amongst 
the  Hottentots,  for  the  sake  of  the 
temporal  advantages.  Every  mis- 
sionary station  has  a  tract  of  land 
belonging  to  it,  on  which  the  Hot- 
tentot who  attends  school  and  chapel 
regularly,  and  assumes  a  becoming 
appearance  of  piety,  is  permitted  to 
baild  a  hut,  and  plant  a  garden.  Seeds 
and  tools  are  given  to  him  ;  and,  with 
very  little  labour,  he  is  enabled  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  idleness. 

^  It  is  notorious,"  says  Mr  Cole,  "  that 
these  people,  living  at  the  missionary 
stations,  are  the  idlest  and  most  useless 
set  in  the  colony.  You  cannot  frighten 
a  farmer  more  seriously  than  by  telling 
him  that  a  missionary  station  is  going  to 
be  established  near  him.  Visions  of  daily 
desertion  by  his  servants  float  across  his 
mind's  eye." 

But  if  the  Hottentot  be  a  bad  ser- 
vant, and  if,  notwithstanding  the 
well-meant  but  misdirected  efforts  of 
missionaries,  whose  zeal  might  find 
better  employment  at  home,  he  still 
continues  an  idle,  besotted,  and  filthy 
savage,  there  yet  is  to  be  found,  in 
his  immediate  vicinity,  a  still  more 
degraded  and  untractable  race.  These 
are  the  Boschjesmen,  or  Bushmen,  of 
whom  specimens  have  been  exhibited 
in  England.  In  their  own  land  they 
live  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  without 
clothes,  often  without  huts,  growing 
no  com  or  vegetables,  and  subsisting 
upon  such  animals  as  they  can  kill 
with  their  arrows — also  upon  locusts. 

"  In  the  year  1844  or  1845,  a  traveller 
in  their  country  came  upon  whole  kraals, 
(or  villages,)  which  appeared  at  first  to 
be  deserted;  but  he  found,  on  searching, 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  still 
there^dead !  There  were  great  quan- 
tities of  dead  locusts  in  their  huts,  and 
ih»  supposition  was,  that  they  had  died 
from  eating  them,  either  from  some  poison 
contained  in  them,  or  from  a  surfeit." 

They  are  fierce  and  cruel,  and  as 
mischievous  as  monkeys,  to  which 
they  bear  a  strong  resemblance.  On 
the  first  journey  that  he  made  in  a 
wafgon,  Mr  Cole  had  as  *^  leader" — 
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the  name  given  to  the  boy  who  leads 
the  two  front  oxen  of  the  span — a 
Boshman  lad,  at>ont  four  feet  high, 
the  most  hideous  monster,  according 
to  the  description  given  of  him,  that 
ever  walked  on  two  iegs.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  dia- 
bolical. Ills  disposition  equally  so. 
The  lash  was  the  only  argument  he 
understood ;  and  even  to  that,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  toughness  of  his 
hide,  he  was  long  caUous. 

*^  On  one  occasion  the  waggon  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  when  it  was  the  lead- 
er's daty  to  stop  the  oxen,  and  see  that 
the  wheel  was  well  locked.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  a  waggon  which 
requires  twelve  oxen  to  draw  it  on  level 
ground,  could  not  be  held  back  at  all  by 
two  oxen,  in  its  descent  of  a  steep  hill, 
unless  with  the  wheel  locked.  My  inte- 
resting Bushman,  howeycr,  whom  I  had 
not  yet  offended  in  any  manner,  no  soon- 
er found  himself  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
than  he  let  go  the  oxen  with  a  yell  and  a 
whoop,  which  set  them  off  at  a  gallop 
down  the  precipitous  steep.  The  waggon 
flew  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  destin- 
ed, apparently,  to  be  smashed  to  atoms 
every  moment,  together  with  myself,  its 
luckless  occupant.  I  was  dashed  about, 
almost  unconscious  of  what  could  be  the 
cause,  so  suddenly  had  we  started  on  our 
mad  career.  Heaven  only  knows  how  I 
escaped  destruction,  but  we  positively 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  uninjured. 

"  The  Bushman  was  by  the  waggon- 
side  in  an  instant,  and  went  to  his  place 
at  the  oxen's  head  as  coolly  and  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  he  had  just  performed  part 
of  his  ordinary  duties.  The  Hottentot 
driver,  on  the  contrary,  came  panting  up, 
aghast  with  horror.  I  jumped  out  of 
the  waggon,  seized  my  young  savage  by 
the  collar  of  his  jacket,  and,  with  a  heavy 
sea-cow-hide  whip,  I  belaboured  him 
with  all  my  strength,  wherein,  I  trust, 
the  reader  will  think  me  justified,  as  the 
little  wretch  had  made  the  most  bare- 
faced attempt  on  my  life.  I  almost 
thought  my  strength  would  be  exhausted 
before  I  could  get  a  sign  from  the  young 
gentleman  that  he  felt  my  blows ;  but  at 
length  he  uttered  a  yell  of  pain,  and  I 
knew  he  had  had  enough.  Kext  day  I 
dropped  him  at  a  village,  and  declined 
his  farther  services." 

Waggon-travelling  in  the  Cape 
Colony  is  a  slow,  but  not  a  disagree- 
able, manner  of  locomotion.  The 
same  team  of  oxen  takes  yon  through, 
however  great  the  distance ;  and  as 
grass  and  water  are  all  they  get — 
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and  sometimes  a  scanty  ration  of 
these — the  pace  is  necessarily  very 
moderate,  twenty  miles  a- day  being 
considered  good  going.  Of  course 
you  have  abundant  stores  in  your  wag- 
gon ;  for  inns  are  scarce,  and  it  is  not 
usual  to  quarter  yourself  on  thefarmcrs, 
as  you  do  when  travelling  on  horse- 
back. A  stretcher,  with  a  mattress 
on  it,  is  slung  in  the  waggon,  to  lounge 
on  by  day  and  sleep  on  by  night ;  or 
if  the  party  be  numerous,  a  tent  is 
pitched  at  evening.  The  Hottentots 
sleep  under  the  waggon  or  round  the 
fire.  The  start  is  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  ten  a  two  hours*  halt  is 
made,  to  eat  and  smoke,  to  sketch  or 
shoot.  At  noon,  the  cattle,  which 
have  been  turned  out  to  graze,  are 
*Mn -spanned,*'  and  the  march  con- 
tinues till  three  or  four  o^clock.  Then 
another  halt  and  another  meal;  a 
pipe,  a  shot  at  an  ostrich  or  bush- 
buck;  and  then  once  more  on  the 
road  for  two  hours,  before  "  out- span- 
ning "  for  the  night.  The  bivouac  is 
delightful;  the  sky  of  a  deep  dark 
blue,  the  moon  radiant,  the  magnifi- 
cent Southern  Cross  glittering  in  the 
heavens,  underfoot  a  carpet  of  scented 
and  variegated  blossoms,  stillness  over 
all,  and  in  the  dark  shadow  of  tho 
bush  a  bright  fire,  with  the  wayfarers 
stretched  lazily  around  it.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  picnic  party, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  Mr  Cole 
when  he  declares  that  he  never  en- 
joyed a  European  trip  so  much  as 
waggon- travelling  in  South  Africa* 
Of  course  this  is  the  sunny  side  of  the 
picture.  Disagreeable  occurrences 
are  by  no  means  unfrequent.  A 
bridgeless  rivulet,  swollen  to  a  tor- 
rent by  recent  rains,  detains  yon  for 
a  week  upon  its  banks,  on  half  ra- 
tions or  less.  Your  Hottentots  dis- 
cover a  hedge  tavern,  and  whilst  you 
take  a  stroll  with  your  gun  durmg 
the  "  out- span,"  they  get  helplessly 
drunk,  and  you  must  halt  for  the  day. 
Yon  thrash  them  and  stop  their 
tobacco ;  they  revenge  themselves  by 
accidentally  upsetting  you  in  the  next 
river  you  cross;  or  they  neglect  to 
watch  the  grazing  oxen,  which  are 
next  heard  of  ten  miles  off,  having 
been  "pounded"  by  some  surly 
landholder,  with  whose  green  com 
they  had  taken  a  liberty.  The  tra- 
veller who  dreads  such  mishaps  and 
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desires  faster  progress,  packs  a  valise, 
straps  it  on  his  saddle,  and  throws  his 
leg  over  a  sturdy  Cape  horse,  which 
will  carry  him  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a 
day  without  flinching.  Here  is  Mr 
Cole*s  sketch  of  these  nseful,  ill-look- 
ing animals : — 

^Generally  speaking,  a  regular  Cape 
horse,  one  whose  pedigree  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  imported  stallion,  is  an  ugly 
brate.  He  is  abont  fourteen  bands  high, 
and  his  chief  chiracteristics  are,  a  low 
narrow  shoulder,  a  ewe  neck,  and  a  goose 
rump.  His  '  pins '  are  generally  pretty 
good.  He  is  yillanonsTy  broken ;  his 
month  is  as  tough  as  an  oak  ;  his  pace  is 
a^  shuffling,  tripping,  wriggling  abomina- 
tion, between  an  amble  and  a  canter,  with 
a  suspicion  of  a  'run'  in  it.  Put  him 
beyond  this  pace,  and  he  gallops  as 
awkwardly  as  a  cow.  As  for  walking, 
he  is  innocent  of  the  pace  beyond  three 
i^iles  an  hour.  Trotting,  neither  he,  nor 
his  breaker,  nor  breeder,  nor  owner  (if  a 
Dutchman)  ever  heard  of.  He  is  apt  to 
be  ill-tempered  too— often  given  to  kick- 
ing, and  occasionally  to  'bucking.'  So 
much  forhis  efil  qualities." 

Some  of  his  good  ones  have  been 
already  implied.  He  is  hardy,  endar- 
ing,  can  live  on  grass,  do  without  groom 
or  stable.  Ton  may  shoot  off  his 
back — or  sleep  on  it,  for  hia  pace  is 
the  easiest  of  motions.  He  is  never 
ill,  save  of  one  complunt,  which  re- 
sembles slanders,  (although  it  is  a 
different  disease,)  and  is  always  fatal. 
This  malady  he  evidently  contracts  in 
the  pastures,  for  horses  kept  in  the 
stable,  and  never  allowed  to  graze,  are 
not  subject  to  it.  He  is  cheap  to  buy. 

"  A  horse  good  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  may  be  bought  from  £9  to  £15. 
I  once  rode  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  with  the  same  set  of  horses, 
(four  in  number,  one  for  my  serrant,  one 
for  myself,  one  for  saddle-bags,  and 
another  for  changing)  in  four  days.  The 
most  expensive  of  the  four  cost  me  £12, 
and  the  cheapest  £4, 10s.  It  is  true  that 
I  fed  them  well  on  the  road,  but  a 
Dutch  boer  would  have  taken  them  the 
same  distance  without  a  handful  of  corn 
all  the  way." 

Mounted  on  one  of  these  serviceable 
brutes,  Mr  Cole  rambled  about  the 
cdony,  sleeping  at  inns  when  he 
found  them,  but  much  oftener  profit- 
ing by  the  boundless  hospitality  of  the 
Cape  farmers,  and  making  acquaint- 
ance with  all  sorts  of  people,  from 
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puny  Cockney  settlers  to  gigantic 
Dutch  boers.    The  latter  are — 

'*  The  finest  men  in  the  colony.  I  have 
seen  them  constantly  from  six  feet  two  to 
six  feet  six  inches  in  height ;  broad  and 
muscular  in  proportion.  Their  strength 
is  inunense.  They  are  great  admirers  of 
feats  of  daring,  strength,  and  activity. 
A  mighty  hunter,  such  as  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms 
by  every  Dutch  boer  in  South  Africa. 
Poor  Moultrie  of  the  75th,  the  'lion- 
hunter'  par  excdlenee^  was  one  of  their 
idols.  So  is  Bain,  the  '  long-haired,'  who 
has  made  some  half-dozen  excursions  into 
the  far  wilderness  in  search  of  the  lord  of 
the  forest  and  all.  his  subjects.  They 
hunt  far  more  than  the  English  farmers, 
and  are,  as  I  have  said,  *  crack'  shots, 
though  they  use  a  great,  long,  awkward, 
heavy,  fiiut-locked  gun,  that  would  make 
Purdey  or  Westley  Richards  shudder 
with  disgust." 

Frugal  and  industrious,  these  stal- 
wart descendants  of  Hollanders  have 
one  great  fault,  almost  a  fatal  one  in 
a  new  country.  They  have  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  novelty  and  improve- 
ment. They  use  the  same  lumbering 
plough  their  big-breeched  forefathers 
imported  from  the  Low  Countries 
some  eighty  years  ago,  although  it  re- 
quires twelve  strong  oxen  to  draw  it. 
They  reject  steam,  and  pound  their 
com  instead  of  grinding  it.  Despis- 
ing flails,  they  completely  spoil  their 
straw  by  having  the  grain  trodden 
out  by  horses  or  oxen.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers,  the  Cockneys  make  the 
best  farmers,  ^^  because,  coming  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  the  art 
they  intend  to  follow,  they  take 
advice  of  those  whom  experience 
enables  to  g^ve  it,  instead  of  trying  to 
manage  things  in  South  Africa  as 
they  do  in  England."  Stories  are 
traditionally  cited,  of  inexperienced 
Londoners,  just  landed  at  the  Cape, 
purchasing  a  flock  of  sheep  as  breed- 
ing stock,  and  discovering  them  (too 
late)  to  be  wethers ;  and  of  another 
who  planted  split  pease  to  raise  a 
crop  ready  for  use ;  but  such  instances 
of  ignorance,  Mr  Cole  assures  us,  are 
by  no  means  common. 

The  present  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  destruc- 
tive war  now  raging  there,  give 
peculiar  interest  to  that  portion  of 
Mr  Colons  book  which  relates  to  the 
Kafirs.    During  the  greater  part  of 
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his  residenoe  at  the  Cape,  these 
troublesome  savages  were  on  their 
good  bebaviour,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  become  personally  acqaainted  with 
them,  and  especially  with  their  pow- 
erfol  chief  Macomo.  Riding  from 
Graham's  Town  to  Fort  Beaufort, 
tbrongh  that  immense  jangle  and 
fkvoarite  Kafir  Inrking-place,  Fish 
River  Bash,  he  paosed  to  bait  at  a 
roaddide  ion,  and  entered  into  chat 
with  his  host,  who,  on  hearing  that  he 
had  never  been  in  Kafirland,  pointed 
oat  to  him  a  distant  mountain. 

^A  very  noted  place,  tir,"  he  said, 
**  is  that  mountain.  It  is  in  the  territory 
of  the  Kaflr  chief  Macomo.  When  that 
imsoal  wants  to  attack  the  colony,  or  his 
aeighboors,  the  other  chiefi,  he  lights  a 
great  .fire  on  the  top  of  that  hill  at  night, 
and,  on  seeing  it,  every  Kafir  in  his 
dominions  immediately  flocks  to  his 
standard,  and  he  can  collect  ten  thou- 
sand anned  men,  sir." 

Mr  Cole  expressed  a  fervent  hope 
that  it  would  be  long  before  Macomo 
lit  his  fire,  bat  the  innkeeper  ex- 
pected it  would  shortly  blaze;  and 
the  innkeeper  was  right  At  Fort 
Beaufort  Mr  Cole  first  saw  the  great 
Kafir,  dressed  in  cast-off  European 
clothes,  but  without  shirt  or  stock- 
ings, and  more  than  half- drunk.  He 
won  his  favour  by  lending  him  six- 
pence, and  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  him  at  his  kraal,  a  very  few 
miles  from  Fort  Beaufort.  Accord- 
ingly, next  morning  be  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  into  Kafirland. 
From  Chapter  X.  we  glean  some  of 
his  first  impressions. 

**  The  Kafir  is  certainly  a  fine  animal. 
He  is  tall,  well-knit,  clean-limbed,  and 
graceful  in  his  motions.  It  is  rare  to  see 
a  Kafir  with  any  personal  deformity, 
however  trifling.  1  have  seen  some 
doien  races  of  colonred  people,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
Kafirs  by  far  the  finest  of  them.  Their 
features  are  not  negro  ;  though  some  of 
them  (especially  Macomo,  who  is  the 
ugliest  man  in  his  dominions)  partake 
very  much  of  that  character.  Their 
colour  varies  from  almost  black  to  a 
light  copper  hue.  Amongst  them  I  fre- 
quently met  with  Albinos.  These  are 
certainly  the  roost  repulsive-looking 
creatures  I  ever  beheld.  Their  skin  is 
dead  white,  not  the  whiteness  of  a  deli- 
cate European  skin,  but  the  colour  of  a 
white  horse— it  is  scaly  and  coarse  ;  their 


eyes  are  pink  like  those  of  a  ferret ;  tad 
their  hair  very  mneh  the  colour  of  » 
ferret's  coat,  though  still  woolly  aaA 
tttftMl." 

The  Kafirs  Mr  Cole  met  upon  tfa» 
road  soowled  at  him  in  no  friendlj 
manner,  but  dared  not  rob  a  visiter 
to  their  chief.  Macomo  received  him 
well,  regaled  him  on  beefsteaks  and 
coffee,  tried  hard  to  sell  him  horsea 
or  cattle,  expressed  most  hypocriti- 
cal affidction  for  the  English,  and  ex- 
tracted another  sixpence  from  him^ 
in  exchange  for  a  stick. 

"I  rode  back  to  Fort  Beaufort, well 
pleased  with  my  visit,  but  more  than 
ever  satisfied  of  the  natural  cunnings 
avarice,  craft,  and  dishonesty,  the  low 
moral  nature,  and  utter  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  Kafirs  in  general,  and,  above  all^ 
of  Macomo." 

Mr  Cole  makes  some  sensible  sug- 
gestions for  averting  fhture  wars  witti 
the  Kafirs,  and  securing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  colony.  Whilst  justly 
disapproving  certain  points  of  the  con- 
stitution tardily  granted  to  the  Cape, 
he  admits  it  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  state  of  things. 

''When  the  Cape  colonists," he  says,. 
« commence  self-government,  doubtless 
one  of  their  first  acts  will  be  to  embody 
a  militia  throughout  the  land.  Every 
man  in  the  country,  between  certain 
ages,  will  be  a  soldier,  and  the  most  fit 
and  effectual  soldier  to  contend  with  the 
savage  enemies  across  the  boundary* 
This  will  be,  in  effect,  a  revival  of  the 
old  Dutch  Commando  system — a  system, 
with  all  its  faults,  the  most  efiBcient  ia 
repressing  the  rapine  and  murder  of  the 
Kafirs,  and  under  which  no  such  war  as 
the  present  could  have  originated.** 

The  abolition  of  this  system,  which 
allowed  the  Dutch  boers,  when  ag- 
grieved or  plundered  by  the  Kafirs,, 
to  muster  in  bodies,  recover  their 
cattle  by  the  strong  hand,  and  chas- 
tise the  robbers,  has  always  been  » 
subject  of  bitter  complaint  and  dis- 
content with  the  frontier  farmers. 
They  fear  not  the  Kafirs,  if  they 
are  but  allowed  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  property,  and  to  retaliate 
with  the  strong  hand.  Give  them  thna 
much  licence,  and,  says  Mr  Cole^ 
^*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  colonists  of  the  border  would  very 
soon  settle  the  Kafir  question.**  Let 
it  be    clearly  understood  what  th» 
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Cftpe  ''bush*'  ib.  It  is  a  dense 
tbicket  studded  with  thonis,  and 
impenetrable  to  persons  in  ordinary 
European  garb.  The  Hottentots  and 
colonists  wear  leather  ^^  crackers  " — 
as  breeches  are  called  at  the  Cape— 
which  in  some  degree  protect  them ; 
and  the  Kafirs,  naked  and  with  their 
bodies  greased  all  over — blest,  be- 
sides, with  thick  skins—crawl  through 
it  on  their  bellies.  Speaking  of  Fish 
River  Bush,  Mr  Cole  says : — 

''One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
eonld  be  conferred  on  the  colony  would 
be  its  entire  destruction  by  fire.  But  I 
fear  it  will  not  bum  ;  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  harbour  wild  beasts  in  peace, 
and  Kafirs  in  war  time.  All  the  Kafir 
nation  could  hide  in  it,  and  be  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  reach  of  English  eyes 
and  English  bullets.  At  the  &-8t  symp- 
tom of  an  impending  attack  on  the  colony^ 
the  report  always  flies  like  wild-fire, 
<  The  Fish  River  Bush  is  full  of  Kafirs.'  ** 

Then  are  sent  out  against  these 
lithe  and  dusky  savages,  who  can 
writhe  like  snakes  through  the  under- 
wood, and  whose  brown  hide  is  scarce 
distinguishable  from  the  tints  of  the 
rocks,  aqd  branches,  and  aloe- stems 
amongst  which  they  lurk,  a  party  of 
red-coated  Englishmen,  to  be  shot 
down  by  invisible  foes. 

"  A  splendid  target  that  same  scarlet 
coat,"  exclaims  Mr  Cole.  **  Even  when 
those  bushes  intervene,  though  you  see 
not  the  man— neither  his  face,  nor  his 
shako,  nor  his  trousers — yet  there  is  the 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth  glaring  through  the 
boughs  ;  Uke  steady  aim  at  that,  for  a 
soldier's  heart  beats  behind  it,  and  a  bul- 
let sent  through  the  gaudy  garment  hurls 
one  more  shilling  target  to  the  dust." 

Nearly  six  years  ago,  when  the 
subject  of  military  punishments  was 
before  Parliament,  we  proposed  and 
nrged  certain  reforms  and  ameliora- 
tions in  the  equipment  of  the  army, 
some  of  which  are  now  in  process  of 
adoption,  whilst  others,  we  have  little 
doubt,  will  ere  long  be  forced  upon  the 
authorities  by  public  opinion  and  their 
manifest  necessity.  We  then  de- 
nounced scarlet,  ^^  first,  because  it  is 
tawdry,  and,  secondly,  as  rendering  the 
soldier  an  easier  mark  than  a  less  glar- 
ing colour.  Blue  coats  and  grey  trousers 


are  the  colours  we  shonld  like  to  see 
adopted  in  our  service,  preserving 
always  the  green  for  the  rifles,  who 
ought  to  be  ten  times  as  numerons  as 
they  are,  as  we  shall  discover  when- 
ever we  come  to  a  brush  with  the 
Yankees,  or  with  our  old  and  gallant 
opponents,  the  French."  * 

Our  troops,  it  is  understood,  are 
abont  to  get  the  rifles ;  of  the  scarlet 
we  hope  soon  to  see  them  get  rid.  A 
very  inferior  foe  to  either  American 
or  Frenchman  has  sufficed  to  show 
the  necessity  of  marching  with  the 
century,  at  least  in  matters  military. 
The  long  guns  of  the  naked  Kafirs 
ontshoot  our  regulation  muskets ;  and 
earnest  and  unanswerable  representa- 
tions— amongst  which  must  promi- 
nently be  reckoned  the  able  letters  of 
that  practical  and  experienced  soldier. 
Sir  Charles  Shaw— have  opened  offi- 
cial eyes  to  the  advantages  of  grooved 
barrels  over  smooth  bores.  Soon  we 
hope  to  see  scarlet  replaced  by  a  more 
rational  and  less  brilliant  colour, 
knapsacks  lightened,  and  pipe- clayed 
belts  abolished.  We  advocated  blue 
for  the  soldier^s  dress,  because  tailore, 
professional  and  amateur,  have  still 
ISO  potential  a  voice  in  our  military 
councils,  that  we  scarcely  dare  hope 
the  adoption  of  less  becoming  tints ; 
otherwise,  grey,  green,  or  brown 
mixtures,  although  not  showy  on 
parade,  will  be  admitted  by  all  mili- 
tary men  who  have  seen  service- 
especially  skirmLsbing  service  in  bush, 
mountains,  or  forest — to  constitute 
by  far  the  least  visible  uniform,  and 
worst  mark.  In  time,  perhaps,  these 
sober  but  service- like  colours  may  be 
introduced.  Perhaps,  too,  in  time, 
the  Horse  Guards  will  discern  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  heavy  cavalry  for 
home  parades,  or  European  wars — 
should  the  latter  unfortunately  occur 
— and  of  sending  the  lightest  and 
most  lightly-equipped  of  their  dra- 
goons in  pursuit  of  nimble  savages,  in 
colonies  too  distant  to  ship  horses  to, 
and  where  chargers,  up  to  the  weight 
of  the  men,  are  unobtainable. 

"  When  the  7th  Dragoon  Quards  came 
out  to  the  Cape,  they  had  considerable 
difiioulty  in  horsing  the  regiment,  though 
they  took  as  low  a  standard  as  fifteen 
hands  for  their  chargers.      Even  at  thia 
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sUndard,  the  men  in  full  dress,  with  their 
brass  helmets,  carbines  and  accoutre- 
ments,  looked  rather  absurdly  mounted, 
and  reminded  one  forcibly  of  the  hobby- 
horse figures  in  a  Christmas  pantomime."* 

When  we  picture  to  ourselves  these 
brave  "heavies"  —  so  formidable  if 
opposed  to  French  or  German  dra- 
goons —  inefficiently  floundering,  on 
overweighted  horses,  through   bnsh 
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and  brushwood,  after  the  agile  bar- 
barians of  South  Africa,  and  wben  we 
contrast  them  with  the  really  **  light' 
horse"  we  have  seen  shipped  firom 
Provencal  ports  for  service  in  Algeria, 
we  cannot  but  admit,  however  un- 
willingly, that  these  things  are  better 
managed  in  France  than  on  our  side 
of  the  Channel.  May  it  soon  be 
otherwise ! 


MY  novel;   or,  VABIETIKS  in  ENGLISH  LIFE. 

BY  PI8ISTRATUS  CAXTON. 

BOOK   X.— INITIAL  CHAPTER. 


It  is  observed  by  a  very  pleasant 
writer — read  now-a-days  only  by  the 
brave  pertinacious  few  who  still 
struggle  hard  to  rescue  from  the 
House  of  Pluto  the  souls  of  departed 
authors,  jostled  and  chaced  as  those 
souls  are  by  the  noisy  footsteps  of  the 
living — it  is  observed  by  the  admir- 
able Cbarron,  that  *^  judgment  and 
wisdom  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
happiest  portion  God  Almighty  hath 
distributed  amongst  men ;  for  though 
this  distribution  be  made  with  a  very 
uneven  hand,  yet  nobody  thinks  him- 
self stinted  or  ill-dealt  with,  but  he 
that  hath  never  so  little  is  contented 
in  this  respect."  t 

And,  certainly,  the  present  narra- 
tive may  serve  in  notable  illustration 
of  the  remark  so  drily  made  by  the 
witty  and  wise  preacher.  For  whe- 
ther our  friend  Riccabocca  deduce 
theories  for  daily  life  from  the  great 
folio  of  Machiavel ;  or  that  promising 
young  gentleman,  Mr  Randal  Leslie, 
interpret  the  power  of  knowledge  into 
the  art  of  being  too  knowing  for  dull 
honest  folks  to  cope  with  him;  or 
acute  Dick  Avenel  push  his  way  up 
the  social  ascent  with  a  blow  for 
those  before,  and  a  kick  for  those 
behind  him,  after  the  approved  fashion 
of  your  strong  New  Man ;  or  Baron 
Levy — that  cynical  impersonation  of 
Gold — compare  himself  to  the  Mag- 
netic Bock  in  the  Arabian  tale,  to 


which  the  nails  in  every  ship  that 
approaches  the  influence  of  the  load- 
stone fly  from  the  planks,  and  a  ship- 
wreck per  day  adds  its  waifs  to  the 
Rock :  questionless,  at  least,  it  is,  that 
each  of  those  personages  believed 
that  Providence  had  bestowed  on  him 
an  elder  son's  inheritance  of  wisdom. 
Nor,  were  we  to  glance  towards  the 
obscurer  paths  of  life,  should  we  find 
good  Parson  Dale  deem  himself  worse 
off  than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
precious  commodity — as,  indeed,  he 
had  signally  evinced  of  late  in  that 
shrewd  guess  of  his  touching  Pro- 
fessor Moss ; — even  plain  Squire  Ha- 
zeldean  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
could  teach  Audley  Egerton  a  thing 
or  two  worth  knowing  in  politics; 
Mr  Stim  thought  that  there  was  no 
branch  of  useful  lore  on  which  he 
could  not  instruct  the  Squire;  and 
Sprott,  the  tinker,  with  his  bag  full 
of  tracts  and  lucifer  matches,  regarded 
the  whole  framework  of  modem 
society,  from  a  rick  to  a  constitution, 
with  the  profound  disdain  of  a  revo- 
lutionary philosopher.  Considering 
that  every  individual  thus  brings  into 
the  stock  of  the  world  so  vast  a  share 
of  intelligence,  it  cannot  but  excite 
our  wonder  to  find  that  Oxenstiem  is 
popularly  held  to  be  right  when  he 
said,  *^  See,  my  son,  how  little  wis- 
dom it  requires  to  govern  states ; " — 
that  is,  Men  I    That  so  many  millions 


•  The  Cape  and  the  Kafirt,  p.  110-11. 

f  Translation  of  Ckarron  on  Wisdom,  By  G.  Stanhope,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Can- 
-ierhury,  (1729.)  A  translation  remarkable  for  ease,  vigour,  and  (despite  that  con- 
tempt for  the  strict  mles  of  grammar,  which  was  common  enough  amongst  writers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century)  for  the  idiomatic  raciness  of  its  English. 
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of  persons,  each  with  a  profound 
assurance  that  he  is  possessed  of  an 
exalted  sagacity,  shonid  concur  in  the 
ascendency  of  a  few  inferior  intel- 
lects, according  to  a  few  stupid,  prosy, 
matter-of-fact  rules  as  old  as  the  hills, 
is  a  pheaomenon  very  discreditable  to 
the  spirit  and  eaergy  of  the  aggregate 
human  q>edesl  It  creates  no  sur- 
prise that  one  sensible  watch- dog 
altould  control  the  movements  of  a 
flock  of  silly  grass- eating  sheep ;  but 
that  two  or  three  silly  grass-eating 
sheep  should  give  the  law  to  whole 
flocks  of  such  mighty  sensible  watch- 
dogs— Diavolo!  Dr  Riccabocoa,  ex- 
plain that  if  you  can  I  And  wonder- 
fully strange  it  is,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  march  of  enlightenment, 
notwithstanding  onr  progressive  dis- 
coveries in  the  laws  of  nature — our 
railways,  steam-engines,  animal  mag- 
netism, and  electro- biology — we  have 
never  made  any  improvement  that  is 
generally  'adLnowle^lged,  since  Men 
ceased  to  be  troglodvtes  and  nomads, 
in  the  old-fashioned  gamut  of  flats 
and  sharps,  which  attunes  into  irre- 
gnlar  social  jog-trot  all  the  genera- 
tions that  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave ; — still,  "  the  desire  far  some- 
thing  we  hcoje  not^*  impels  all  the 
energies  that  keep  us  in  movement, 
for  good  or  for  ill,  according  to  the 
checks  or  the  directions  of  each 
favourite  desire. 

A  firiend  of  mine  once  said  to  a 
millianmre^  whom  he  saw  for  ever 
engaged  in  making  money  which  he 
never  seemed  to  have  any  pleasure  in 

spending,  "  Pray,  Mr ,  will  you 

answer  me  one  question :  You  are 
said  to  have  two  millions,  and  you 
spend  £600  a-year.  In  order  to  rest 
and  enjoy,  what  will  content  you?" 
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"  A  little  more,**  answered  the  miK 
lionaire.  That  ''  little  more**  is  the 
mainspring  of  civilisation.  Nobody 
ever  gets  it  I 

"Philus,**  saith  a  Latin  writer, 
«« was  not  so  rich  as  Lselius ;  Laelios 
was  not  so  rich  as  Scipio ;  Scipio  was 
not  so  rich  as  Crassus ;  and  Crassus 
was  not  so  rich— as  he  wished  to 
beP'  If  John  Bull  were  once  con- 
tented, Manchester  might  shut  up  its 
mills.  It  is  the  *^  little  more'*  that 
makes  a  mere  trifle  of  the  National 
Debtl^Longlifetoitl 

Still,  mend  onr  law-books  as  we 
will,  one  is  forced  to  confess  that 
knaves  are  often  seen  in  fine  linen, 
and  honest  men  in  the  most  shabby 
old  rags;  and  still,  notwithstanding 
the  exceptions,  knavery  is  a  very 
hasardons  game ;  and  honesty,  on  the 
whole,  by  far  the  best  policy.  Still, 
most  of  the  Ten  Commandments  re- 
main at  the  core  of  all  the  Pandects 
and  Institutes  that  keep  our  hands 
off  our  neighbours*  throats,  wives, 
and  pockets ;  still,  every  year  shows 
that  the  Parson's  maxim — non  quieta 
movere — is  as  prudent  for  the  health 
of  communities  as  when  Apollo  re- 
commended his  votaries  not  to  rake 
up  a  fever  by  stirring  the  Lake  Ca- 
marina ;  still  people,  thank  Heaven, 
decline  to  reside  in  parallelograms; 
and  the  surest  token  that  we  live 
under  a  free  government  is,  when  we 
are  governed  by  persons  whom  we 
have  a  full  right  to  imply,  by  our 
censure  and  ridicule,  are  blockheads 
compared  to  ourselves  1  Stop  that 
delightful  privilege,  and,  by  Jove  I 
sir,  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor 
honour  in  being  governed  at  all ! 
Ton  might  as  well  be — a  French- 
man! 


CHAPTBR  II. 


The  Italian  and  his  friend  are 
closeted  together. 

**  And  why  have  you  left  your  home 

in   shire?   and   why  this   new 

change  of  name  ?*' 

'*  Peschiera  is  in  £ngland.*' 

"I  know  it.'* 

**  And  bent  on  discovering  me ; 
and,  it  is  said,  of  stealing  from  me  my 
<5hild.** 

'^  He  has  had  the  assurance  to  lay 


wagers  that  he  will  win  the  hand  of 
your  heiress.  I  know  that  too ;  and 
therefore  I  have  come  to  England — 
first  to  bafSe  his  design— for  I  do  not 
think  your  fears  exaggerated— and 
next  to  learn  from  you  how  to  follow 
up  a  clue  which,  unless  I  am  too 
sanguine,  may  lead  to  his  ruin,  and 
your  unconditional  restoration.  Listen 
to  me.  Ton  are  aware  that,  after  the 
skirmish  with  Peschiera*s  armed  lAire- 
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liDgs  Bent  in  search  of  70a,  I  reoeiTed 
a  polite  message  from  the  Austrian 
govern  men  t,  requesting  me  to  leave 
its  Italian  domains.  Now,  as  I  hold 
it  the  obvious  duty  of  any  foreigner, 
admitted  to  thehospitality  of  astate,  to 
refrain  from  all  participation  in  its  civil 
disturbances,  so  I  thought  my  honour 
assailed  at  this  intimation,  and  went 
at  once  to  Vienna  to  explain  to  the 
Minister  there,  (to  whom  I  was  per- 
sonally known,)  that  though  I  had,  as 
became  man  to  man,  aided  to  protect 
a  refagee,  who  had  taken  shelter  under 
my  roof,  from  the  infuriated  soldiers 
at  the  command  of  his  private  foe,  I 
had  not  only  not  shared  in  any  attempt 
at  revolt,  but  dissuaded,  as  far  as  I 
could,  my  Italian  fi'iends  from  their 
enterprise ;  and  that  because,  without 
discussing  its  merits,  I  believed,  as  a 
military  man  and  a  cool  spectator, 
the  enterprise  could  only  terminate  in 
fruitless  bloodshed.  I  was  enabled  to 
establish  my  explanation  by  satisfac- 
tory proof;  and  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Minister  assumed  something  of 
the  character  of  friendship.  I  was 
then  in  a  position  to  advocate  your 
cause,  and  to  state  your  original  re- 
luctance to  enter  into  the  plots  of  the 
insurgents.  I  admitted  freely  that  you 
had  such  natural  desire  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  native  land,  that, 
had  the  standard  of  Italy  been  boldly 
hoisted  by  its  legitimate  chiefs,  or  at 
the  common  npriRinf^  of  its  whole 
people,  you  would  have  been  found  in 
the  van,  am  ids t  the  ranks  of  your 
country  men ;  but  I  maintained  that 
you  would  never  have  shared  in  a 
conspiracy  frantic  in  itself,  and  defiled 
by  the  lawless  schemes  and  sordid 
ambition  of  its  main  projectors,  had 
you  not  been  betrayed  and  decoyed 
into  it  by  the  misrepresentations  and 

domestic  treachery  of  your  kinsman 

the  very  man  who  denounced  you. 
Unfortunately,  of  this  statement  I  had 
no  proof  but  your  own  word.  I  made, 
however,  so  far  an  impression  in  your 
favour,  and,  it  may  be,  against  the 
traitor,  that  your  property  was  not 
confiscated  to  the  State,  nor  handed 
over,  upon  the  plea  of  your  civil  death, 
to  your  kinsman." 

**  How  !  —  I  do    not    understand. 
Peschiera  has  the  property?'' 
J^J  He  holds  the  revenues  but  of  one 
'"Iniion  pleasure,  and  they  would  be 


withdrawn,  could  I  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing the  case  that  exists  against 
him.  I  was  forbidden  before  to  men- 
tion this  to  you;  the  Minister,  not 
inexcusably,  submitted  you  to  the  pro- 
bation of  unconditional  exile.  Your 
grace  might  depend  upon  yourowa 
forbearance  from  farther  conspiraciea 
— forgive  the  word.  I  need  not  say  I 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Lombardy*. 
I  found,  on  my  arrival,  that — that 
your  unhappy  wife  had  been  to  my 
house,  and  exhibited  great  despair  at 
bearing  of  my  departure.^^ 

Kiccabocca  knit  his  dark  brows^ 
and  breathed  hard. 

^^I  did  not  jadge  it  necessary  ta 
acquaint  you  with  this  curcumstanoe^ 
nor  did  it  much  affect  me.  I  believed 
in  her  guilt — and  what  could  now 
avail  her  remorse,  if  remorse  she  felt? 
Shortly  afterwards,  I  heard  that  she 
was  no  more.^' 

'*  Yes,"  muttered  Riocabocca,  "  she 
died  in  the  same  year  that  I  left  Italy. 
It  must  be  a  strong  reason  that  can 
excuse  a  friend  for  reminding  me  even 
that  she  once  lived  1" 

^^  I  come  at  once  to  that  reason,** 
said  L'Estrange  gently.  *^  This  autumn 
I  was  roaming  through  Switzerland^ 
and,  in  one  of  my  pedestrian  excur- 
sions amidst  the  mountains,  I  metwith 
an  accident,  which  confined  me  for 
some  days  to  a  sofa  at  a  little  inn  in 
an  obscure  village.  My  hostess  waa 
an  Italian ;  and,  as  I  had  left  my  ser- 
vant at  a  town  at  some  distance,  I 
required  her  attention  tiU  I  could 
write  to  him  to  come  to  me.  I  waa 
thankful  for  her  cares,  and  amused  by 
her  Italian  babble.  We  became  very 
good  friends.  She  told  me  she  had 
been  servant  to  a  lady  of  great  rank, 
who  had  died  in  Switzerland;  and 
that,  being  enriched  by  the  generosity 
of  her  mistress,  she  had  married  a 
Swiss  innkeeper,  and  his  people  had 
become  hers.  My  servant  arrived, 
and  my  hostess  learned  my  name, 
which  she  did  not  know  before.  She 
came  into  my  room  greatly  agitated. 
In  brief,  this  woman  had  been  servant 
to  your  wife.  She  had  accompanied 
her  to  my  villa,  and  known  of  her 
anxiety  to  see  me,  as  your  friend. 
The  government  had  assigned  to  your 
wife  your  palace  at  Milan,  with  a 
competent  income.  She  had  refused 
to  accept  of  either.    Failing  to  see 
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me,  0be  had  set  off  towards  England, 
reeolyed  upon  seeing  yonrself;  for  the 
jooraals  had  stated  that  to  England 
yon  had  escaped.'* 

**She  dared  I — shameless!  And 
see,  but  a  moment  before,  I  had  for- 
gotten all  bnt  her  grave  in  a  foreign 
soil  —  and  these  tears  had  forgiven 
her,*'  mnrmnred  the  Italian. 

*^  Let  them  forgive  her  still,*'  said 
Harlej,  with  all  his  exqaisite  sweet- 
ness of  look  and  tone.  *^  I  resume. 
On  entering  Switserland,  your  wife's 
health,  which  yon  know  was  always 
delicate,  gave  way.  To  fatigue  and 
anxiety  succeeded  fever,  and  delirium 
ensued.  She  had  taken  with  her  but 
this  one  female  attendant — the  sole 
one  she  could  trust— on  leaving  home. 
She  suspected  Peschiera  to  have  bribed 
ber  household.  In  the  presence  of  this 
woman  she  raved  of  her  innocence — 
in  accents  of  terror  and  aversion,  de- 
nounced your  kinsman — and  called 
on  you  to  vindicate  her  name  and 
your  own." 

^  Ravings  indeed  f  Poor  Paulina ! " 
groaned  Riccabocca,  covering  his  face 
with  both  hands. 

**But  in  her  delirium  there  were 
lucid  intervals.  In  one  of  these  she 
rose,  in  spite  of  all  her  servant  could 
do  to  restrain  her,  took  from  her  desk 
several  letters,  and  reading  them 
over,  exclaimed  piteonsly,  *•  But  how 
to  get  them  to  him  ? — whom  to  trust  ? 
And  his  friend  is  gonel'  Then  an 
idea  seemed  suddenly  to  flash  upon 
her,  for  she  uttered  a  joyous  excla- 
mation, sate  down,  and  wrote  long 
and  rapidly ;  enclosed  what  she  wrote, 
with  all  the  letters,  in  one  packet, 
which  she  sealed  carefully,  and  bade 
her  servant  carry  to  the  post,  with 
many  injunctions  to  take  it  with  her 
own  hand,  and  pay  the  charge  on  it. 
*  For,  oh  1 '  said  she  (I  repeat  the 
words  as  my  informant  told  them  to 
me) — *  for,  oh  I  this  is  my  sole  chance 
to  prove  to  my  husband  that,  though 
I  have  erred,  I  am  not  the  guilty 
thing  he  believes  me ;  the  sole  chance, 
too,  to  redeem  my  error,  and  restore, 
perhaps,  to  my  husband  his  country, 
to  my  child  her  heritage.*  The  ser- 
vant took  the  letter  to  the  post ;  and 
when  she  returned,  ber  lady  was  asleep, 
with  a  smile  upon  her  face.  Bnt  from 
that  sleep  she  woke  again  delirious, 
and  before  the  next  morning  her  soul 
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had  fled."  Here  Riccabocca  lifted  one 
hand  from  his  face,  and  grasped  Har- 
ley*s  arm,  as  if  mutely  breeching  him 
to  pause.  The  heart  of  the  man 
struggled  hard  with  his  pride  and  his 
philosophy;  and  it  was  long  before 
Harley  could  lead  him  to  regard  the 
worldly  prospects  which  this  last  com- 
munication from  his  wife  might  open 
to  his  ruined  fortunes.  Not,  indeed, 
till  Riccabocca  bad  persuaded  himself^ 
and  half  persuaded  Uarley,  (for  strong, 
indeed,  was  all  presumption  of  guilt 
agahist  the  dead,)  that  his  wife*s  pro- 
testations of  innocence  from  all  but 
error  had  been  but  ravings. 

'*  Be  this  as  it  may,**  said  Harley, 
*^*  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  lettera  enclosed  were  Pes- 
cbiera*s  correspondence,  and  that,  if 
so,  these  would  establish  the  proof  of 
his  influence  over  your  wife,  and  of 
his  perfidious  machinations  against 
yourself.  I  resolved,  before  coming 
hither,  to  go  round  by  Vienna.  There 
I  heard  with  dismay  that  Peschiera 
had  not  only  obtained  the  imperial 
sanction  to  demand  your  daughter's 
hand,  but  bad  boasted  to  his  profli- 
gate circle  that  he  should  succeed; 
and  he  was  actually  on  his  road  to 
England.  I  saw  at  once  that  could 
this  design,  by  any  fraud  or  artifice, 
be  successful  with  Violante,  (for  of 
your  consent,  I  need  not  say,  I  did 
not  dream,)  the  discovery  of  this 
packet,  whatever  its  contents,  would 
be  useless :  his  end  would  be  secured. 
I  saw  also  that  his  success  would  suf- 
fice for  ever  to  clear  his  name;  for 
bis  success  must  imply  your  consent, 
(it  would  be  to  disgrace  your  daugh- 
ter, to  assert  that  she  bad  married 
without  it,)  and  your  consent  would 
be  his  acquittal.  I  saw,  too,  with 
alarm,  that  to  all  means  for  the  accom* 
plisbment  of  his  project  be  would  be 
urged  by  despair;  for  his  debts  are 
great,  and  his  character  nothing  but 
new  wealth  can  support.  I  knew  that 
he  was  able,  bold,  determined,  and 
that  he  had  taken  with  him  a  large 
supply  of  money,  borrowed  upon 
usury; — in  a  word,  I  trembled  (or 
you  both.  I  have  now  seen  your 
daughter,  and  I  tremble  no  more. 
Accomplished  seducer  as  Peschiera 
boasts  himself,  the  first  look  upon  her 
face,  so  sweet  yet  so  noble,  convinced 
me  that  she  is  proof  against  a  legion 
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of  Peschieras.  Now,  then,  retnrn  we 
to  this  all- important  snbject — to  this 
packet.  It  never  reached  yon.  Long 
years  have  passed  since  then.  Does 
It  exist  still?  Into  whose  hands  would 
it  have  fallen?  Try  to  snmmon  np 
all  your  recollections.  The  servant 
conld  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
she  only  insbted  that  the  name  began 
with  a  B,  that  it  was  directed  to 
England,  and  that  to  England  she 
aocoi^dingly  paid  the  postage.  Whom, 
then,  with  a  name  that  begins  with 
B,  or  (in  case  the  servant's  memory 
here  mislead  her^  whom  did  yon  or 
yonr  wife  know,  daring  your  visit  to 
England,  with  sufficient  intimacy  to 
make  it  probable  that  she  would  select 
such  a  person  for  her  confidant?  *' 

^'I  cannot  conceive,'*  said  Ricca- 
bocca,  shaking  his  head.  "  We  came 
to  England  shortly  after  our  marriage. 
Paulina  was  aficcted  by  the  climate. 
She  spoke  not  a  word  of  English,  and 
indeed  not  even  French  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  her  birth,  for 
her  father  was  poor,  and  thoroughly 
Italian.  She  refused  all  society.  I 
went,  it  is  true,  somewhat  into  the 
London  world — enough  to  induce  me 
to  shrink  from  the  contrast  that  my 
second  visit  as  a  besgared  refugee 
would  have  made  to  the  reception  I 
met  with  on  my  first— but  I  formed 
no  intimate  friendships.  I  recall  no 
one  whom  she  could  have  written  to 
as  intimate  with  me." 

"But,"  persisted  Harley,  "think 
again.  Was  there  no  lady  well 
acquainted  with  Italian,  and  with 
whom,  perhaps,  for  that  veir  reason, 
your  wife  became  familiar?  " 

"Ah,  it  is  true.  There  was  one 
old  lady  of  retired  habits,  but  who 
had  been  much  in  Italy.  Lady — 
Lady; — I  remember — Lady  Jane 
Horton." 

"  Horton— Lady  Jane! "  exclaimed 
Harley;  "again  I  thrice  in  one  day- 
is  this  wound  never  to  scar  over?" 
Then,  noting  Riccabocca's  look  of  sur- 
prise, he  said,  "  Excuse  me,  my  friend ; 
I  listen  to  you  with  renewed  interest. 
Lady  Jane  was  a  distant  relation  of 
my  own ;  she  judged  me,  perhaps, 
harshly — and  I  have  some  painful 
associations  with  her  name;  but  she 
was  a  woman  of  many  virtues.  Your 
wife  knew  her?" 


"Not,  however,  intimately— ^ still, 
better  than  any  one  dse  in  IxmdoiL 
But  Paulina  would  not  have  wiittoi 
to  her;  she  knew  that  Lady  Jane 
had  died  shortly  after  her  own  depar- 
ture from  England.  I  myself  was 
summoned  back  to  Italy  on  pressing 
business ;  she  was  too  unwell  to  jour- 
ney with  me  as  ranidly  as  I  was 
obliged  to  travel ;  indeed,  illness  de- 
tained her  several  weeks  in  England. 
In  this  interval  she  might  have  made 
acquaintances.  Ah,  now  I  see;  I 
guess.  Ton  say  the  name  began  with 
B.  Paulina,  in  my  absence,  engaged 
a  companion;  it  was  at  my  sug- 
gestion—a Mrs  Bertram.  This  lady 
accompanied  her  abroad.  Paulina 
became  excessively  attached  to  h^, 
she  knew  Italian  so  welL  Mrs  Ber- 
tram left  her  on  the  road,  and  returned 
to  England,  for  some  private  affiurs 
of  her  own.  I  forget  why  or  where- 
fore; if,  indeed,  I  ever  asked  or 
learned.  Paulina  missed  her  sadly, 
often  talked  of  her,  wondered  why 
she  never  heard  from  her.  No  doubt 
it  was  to  this  Mrs  Bertram  that  she 
wrote!" 

"  And  you  don't  know  the  lady's 
friends,  or  address?" 
"No." 

"Nor  who  recommended  her  to 
your  wife  ?  " 
"No." 

"  Probably  Lady  Jane  Horton?" 
"  It  may  be  so.    Very  likely." 
"  I  will  follow  up  this  track,  slight 
as  it  is." 

"  But  if  Mrs  Bertram  received  the 
communication,  how  comes  it  that  it 
never  reached— O,  fool  that  I  am, 
how  should  it!  I,  who  guarded  so 
carefully  my  incognito  I " 

"  True.  This  your  wife  could  not 
foresee ;  she  would  naturally  imagine 
tliat  your  residence  in  England  would 
be  easily  discovered.  But  many 
years  must  have  passed  since  your 
wife  lost  sight  of  this  Mrs  Bertram, 
if  their  acquaintance  was  made  so 
soon  after  your  marriage ;  and  now 
it  is  a  long  time  to  retrace— long  be- 
fore even  your  Violante  was  bom." 

"  Alas!  yes.  I  lost  two  fair  sons 
in  the  interval.  Violante  was  bom  to 
me  as  the  child  of  sorrow." 

"  And  to  make  sorrow  lovely!  how 
beautifhlsheis!" 
The  father  smiled  proudly. 
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**  Where,  in  the  loftiest  honses  of 
Europe,  find  a  hnsband  worthy  of 
such  a  prize  ?  " 

*'  Ton  forget  that  I  am  still  an 
exile— she  still  dowerless.  Ton  forget 
that  I  am  pnrsned  by  Peschiera ;  that 
I  wonld  rather  see  her  a  beggar*s  wife 
— thatt— Pah,  the  very  thought  mad- 
dens me,  it  is  so  fonl.  Corpo  di  Bacco ! 
I  have  been  glad  to  find  her  a  hus- 
band already." 

''  Already  I  Then  that  young  man 
spoke  truly?" 

"  What  young  man  ?" 

"Randal  Leslie.  Howl  You  know 
him  ?  "  Here  a  brief  explanation  fol- 
lowed. Harley  heard  with  attentive 
ear,  and  marked  vexation,  the  parti- 
culars of  Riccabocca's  connection  and 
implied  engagement  with  Leslie. 

*^  There  is  something  very  suspi- 
cious to  me  in  all  tUs,"  said  he. 
"  Why  should  this  young  man  have 
so  sounded  me  as  to  Violante's  chance 
of  losing  fortune  if  she  married  an 
Englishman?" 

"  Did  he?  O,  pooh !  excuse  him. 
It  was  but  his  natural  wish  to  seem 
ignorant  of  all  about  me.  He  did  not 
know  enough  of  my  intimacy  with 
yon  to  betray  my  secret." 

"  But  he  knew  enough  of  it — must 
have  known  enough  to  have  made  it 
right  that  he  should  teU  you  I  was  in 
England.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  so." 

'*  No— Mo/  is  strange— yet  scarcely 
strange ;  for,  when  we  last  met,  his 
bead  was  fuU  of  other  things — ^love 
and  marriage.  Basia !  youth  will  be 
youth." 

"  He  has  no  youth  left  in  him !  " 
exclaimed  Harley,  passionately.  **  I 
donbt  if  he  ever  had  any.  He  is  one 
of  those  men  who  come  into  the  world 
with  the  pulse  of  a  centenarian.  Ton 
and  I  never  shall  be  as  old— as  he  was 
in  long-clothes.  Ah,  yon  may  laugh  ; 
but  I  am  never  wrong  in  my  instincts. 
I  disliked  him  at  the  first— his  eye, 
hb  smile,  his  voice,  his  very  footstep. 
It  is  madness  in  you  to  countenance 
such  a  marriage :  it  may  destroy  all 
chance  of  your  restoration." 

**  Better  that  than  infringe  my  word 
once  passed." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Harley; 
^*  your  word  is  not  passed — ^it  shall 
not  be  passed.  Nay,  never  look  so 
piteously  at  me.   At  all  events,  pause 
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till  we  know  more  of  this  young  man. 
If  he  be  worthy  of  her  without  a 
dower,  why,  then,  let  him  lose  you 
your  heritage.  I  should  have  no  more 
to  say." 

"  But  why  lose  me  my  heritage  ?  " 

"  Do  yon  think  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment would  suffer  your  estates  to 
pass  to  this  English  jackanapes,  a 
derk  in  a  public  office?  O,  sage  in 
theory,  why  are  you  such  a  simpleton 
in  action  I " 

Nothing  moved  by  this  taunt,  Ric- 
cabocca  rubbed  his  hands,  and  then 
stretched  them  comfortably  over  the 
fire. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  the  heri- 
tage would  pass  to  my  son — a  dowry 
only  goes  to  the  daughter. 

**  But  you  have  no  son." 

"  Hush  I  I  am  going  to  have  one ; 
my  Jemima  informed  me  of  it  yester- 
day morning ;  and  it  was  upon  that 
information  that  I  resolved  to  speak  to 
Leslie.    Am  I  a  simpleton  now  ?  " 

"  Going  to  have  a  son,"  repeated 
Harley,  looking  very  bewildered ; 
"  how  do  you  know  it  is  to  be  a  son?  " 

**  Physiologists  are  agreed,"  said 
the  sage  positively,  "  that  where  the 
husband  is  much  older  than  the  wifb, 
and  there  has  been  a  long  interval 
without  children  before  she  conde- 
scends to  increase  the  population  of 
the  world — she  (that  is,  it  is  at  least 
as  nine  to  four)— she  brings  into  the 
world  a  male.  I  consider  that  point, 
therefore,  as  settled,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  statistics  and  the  re- 
searches of  naturalists." 

Harley  could  not  help  laughing, 
though  he  was  still  angry  and  dis- 
turbed. 

"  The  same  man  as  ever ;  always 
the  fool  of  philosophy." 

*»  Cospetto!''  said  Riccabocca,  **  I 
am  rather  the  philosopher  of  fools. 
And  talking  of  that,  shall  I  present 
you  to  my  Jemima  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  in  turn  I  must  present 
yon  to  one  who  remembers  with  gra- 
titude your  kindness,  and  whom  your 
philosophy,  for  a  wonder,  has  not 
mined.  Some  time  or  other  you  must 
explain  that  to  me.  Excuse  me  for 
a  moment ;  I  will  go  for  him." 

"  For  him ; — for  whom  ?  In  my 
position  I  must  be  cautious ;  and — " 

*^  I  will  answer  for  his  faith  and 
discretion.    Meanwhile,  order  dinner, 
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and  let  me  asd  mj  friaod  ata^  to 
•hareil." 

^'Dinner?  Corpo  ^ Bono !-^fA 
that  Bacchus  can  help  as  here.  What 
wUl  Jemima  say?  ** 

'*  Henpecked  man,  aettle  that  with 
joor  connnbial  tyrant.  But  dinner  it 
most  be.** 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the 
delight  of  Leonard  at  seeing  once 
m<»e  Riccaboeca  nncbanged,  and 
Yiolante  so  improved ;  and  the  kind 
Jemima,  too.  And  their  wonder  at 
him  and  his  history,  his  books  and 
his  fiune.  He  narrated  his  straggles 
and  adventures  with  a  simplicity  that 
removed  from  a  story  so  personal  the 
^aracter  of  egotism.  Bat  when  he 
came  to  speak  of  Helen^  he  was  brief 
and  reserved. 

Yiolante  wonld  have  qneetioned 
more  closely ;  but,  to  Leonardos  relief, 
Harley  interposed. 

^^  Ton  shall  see  her  whom  he  speaks 
of,  before  long,  and  qnestion  her  your- 
self." 

With  these  words,  Harley  turned 
the  young  man^s  narrative  into  new 
directions ;  and  Leonardos  words 
again  flowed  freely.  Thus  the  even- 
ing passed  away  happily  to  all  save 
Riccaboeca.  But  the  thought  of  his 
dead  wife  rose  ever  and  anon  before 
him ;  and  yet  when  it  did,  and  be- 
came too  painful,  he  crept  nearer  to 
Jemima,  and  looked  in  her  simple 
face,  and  pressed  her  cordial  hand. 
And  yet  the  monster  had  Implied  to 
Harley  that  his  comforter  was  a  fool 
— so  she  was,  to  love  so  contemptible 
a  slanderer  of  herself,  and  her  sex. 

Yiolante  was  in  a  state  of  blissful 
excitement ;  she  could  not  analyse  her 
own  joy.  But  her  conversation  was 
chiefly  with  Leonard ;  and  the  most 
silent  of  all  was  Harley.  He  sate 
listening  to  Leonard's  warm,  yet  un- 
pretending eloquence—that  eloquenoe 


which  flows  ao  naturally  fit>m  genios, 
when  thoroofhly  at  Us  eaae,  Md  aot 
chilled  back  on  itself  by  hard  nasym- 
pathising  kearera — ^listmied,  yet  more 
charmed,  to  the  aentimettta  less  pro- 
foond,  yet  no  leas  aamest — eentt- 
ments  ao  feoiiniae,  yet  ao  noble,  with 
whidi  Yiolante's  fresh  rir^  baait 
responded  to  the  poet's  kindling  aoaL 
Thoee  aentimeots  of  hers  were  so  un- 
like all  he  heard  in  the  common  world 
— ao  akin  to  himself  in  his  gone 
youth  1  Occasionally— at  aome  high 
thought  of  her  own,  or  aome  lofty  Une 
from  Italian  song,  that  she  cited  with 
lighted  eyes,  and  in  melodions  ac- 
cents—  occasionally  he  reared  his 
knightly  head,  and  his  lip  qniveredt 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  a 
trumps  The  inertnees  of  long  yean 
was  shaken.  The  Heroio,  that  lay 
deep  beneath  all  the  hnmours  of  his 
teeiperament,  was  reached,  appealed 
to ;  and  stirred  within  him,  roosing 
np  all  the  bright  aaaoetations  c<m- 
nected  with  it,  and  long  dormant 
When  he  rose  to  take  leave,  surprised 
at  the  lateness  of  the  hoar,  EUuiey 
said,  in  a  tone  that  beqx>ke  the  since- 
rity of  the  compliment,  ^^  I  tiiank  yon 
for  the  happiest  hours  I  have  known 
for  years."  His  eye  dwelt  on  Yio- 
lante as  he  spoke.  But  timidity  re- 
turned to  her  with  hts  words — at  his 
look ;  and  it  was  no  longer  the  in- 
spired muse,  but  the  bashful  girl  that 
stood  before  him. 

**  And  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?" 
asked  Riccaboeca  disconsolately,  fb^- 
lowing  his  guest  to  the  door. 

"  When  ?  Why,  of  course,  to- 
morrow. Adieu!  my  friend.  No 
wonder  you  have  borne  your  exile  ao 
patiently,— with  such  a  child  1 " 

He  took  Leonard's  arm,  and  walked 
with  him  to  the  inn  where  he  had  left 
his  horse.  Leonard  spoke  of  Yiolante 
with  enthusiasm.   Hariey  was  silent. 


CHAPTKE  in. 


The  next  day  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  but  exceedingly  patrician, 
equipage  stopped  at  Riccabocca's 
garden-gate.  Giacomo,  who,  from  a 
bedroom  window,  had  caught  sight  of 
it  winding  towards  the  house,  was 
seized  with  undefinable  terror  when 
he  beheld  it  pause  before  their  walls, 


and  heard  the  shrill  summons  at  the 
portal.  He  rushed  into  his  master's 
presence,  and  implored  him  not  to 
stir — ^not  to  allow  any  one  to  give 
ingress  to  the  enemies  the  machine 
might  disgorge.  ^*  I  have  heard," 
said  he,  ^'how  a  town  in  Italy — I 
think  it  was  BoJogna-^was  once  taken 
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and  given  to  the  sword,  by  incao- 
tiooslj  admitting  a  wooden  horse, 
fall  of  the  troops  of  Barbarossa,  and 
all  manner  of  bombs  and  Congreve 
rockets.'* 

'^Tbe  story  is  differently  told  in 
Virgil,**  qnoth  Riccabocca,  peeping 
ont  of  the  window.  **  NoTertheless, 
the  machine  looks  very  large  and  siis- 
picioas ;  unloose  Pompey ! " 

**  Father,**  said  Violante,  colouring, 
^^  it  is  your  friend  Lord  L*£strange ; 
I  hear  his  voice.** 
"Are  you  sure?" 
"Quite.  How  can  I  be  mistaken?** 
"  Go,  then,  Giacomo ;    but  take 
Fompey  with  thee  —  and  give  the 
alarm,  if  we  are  deceived.*' 

But  Violante  was  right ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  Lord  L'Estrange  was 
seen  walking  up  the  garden,  and  giv- 
ing the  arm  to  two  lilies. 

"  Ah,**  said  Riccabocca,  composing 
his  dressing-robe  round  him,  "go, 
my  child,  and  summon  Jemima.  Man 
to  man ;  but,  for  Heaven*s  sake,  wo- 
man to  woman.'* 

Harleyhad  brought  his  mother  and 
Helen,  in  compliment  to  the  ladies  of 
his  friend's  household. 

The  proud  Countess  knew  that  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  Adversity,  and 
her  salute  to  Riccabocca  was  only 
le«s  respectful  than  that  with  which 
she  would  have  rendered  homage  to 
her  sovereign.  But  Riccabocca,  al- 
ways gallant  to  the  sex  that  he  pre- 
tended to  despise,  was  not  to  be  out- 
done in  ceremony ;  and  the  bow  which 
replied  to  the  curtsey  would  have 
edified  the  rising  generation,  and 
delighted  such  surviving  relicts  of  the 
old  Court  breeding  as  may  linger  yet 
amidst  the  gloomy  pomp  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Germain.  These  dues  paid 
to  etiquette,  the  Countess  briefly  in- 
troduced Helen,  as  Miss  Digby,  and 
r seated  herself  near  the  exile.  In  a 
few  moments  the  two  elder  person- 
Iges  became  quite  at  home  with  each 
•;  and  really,  perhaps,  Ricca- 
had  never,  since  we  have  known 
showed  to  such  advantage  as 
1  side  of  his  polished,  but  some- 
bnnal  visiter.  Both  had  lived 
ie  with  our  modern,  ill-bred 
?hey  took  out  their  manners 
laer  race,  with  a  sort  of  pride 
I  once  more  such  fine  lace  and 
|brocade.     Riccabocca   gave 


truce  to  the  shrewd  but  homely  wis- 
dom of  his  proverbs  —  perhaps  he 
remembered  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
denounces  proverbs  as  vulgar ; — and 
gaunt  though  his  figure,  and  far  from 
elegant  though  his  dressing-robe, 
there  was  that  about  him  which  spoke 
undeniably  of  the  grand  $eigneur — of 
one  to  whom  a  Marquis  de  Dangean 
would  have  offered  a  fauteuit  by  the 
side  of  the  Rohans  and  Montmo- 
rencies. 

Meanwhile  Helen  and  Harley 
seated  themselves  a  little  apart,  and 
were  both  silent — the  first,  from  timi- 
dity ;  the  second,  from  abstraction. 
At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Har- 
ley suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet — Vio- 
lante and  Jemima  entered.  Lady 
Lansmere's  eyes  first  rested  on  the 
daughter,  and  she  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  an  exclamation  of  admiring 
surprise ;  but  then,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  Mrs  Riccabocca's  somewhat 
humble,  yet  not  obsequious  mien — 
looking  a  little  shy,  a  little  homely, 
yet  still  thoroughly  a  gentlewoman, 
(though  of  your  plain  rural  kind  of 
that  genus) — she  turned  from  the 
daughter,  and  with  the  Boooir  vivrt 
of  the  fine  old  school,  paid  her  first 
respects  to  the  wife;  respects  lite- 
rally, for  her  manner  implied  respect, 
— but  it  was  more  kind,  simple,  and 
cordial  than  the  respect  she  had 
shown  to  Riccabocca; — ^as  the  sage 
himself  had  said,  here  "  it  was  Wo- 
man to  Woman."  And  then  she 
took  Violante^s  hand  in  both  hers, 
and  gazed  on  her  as  if  she  could  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
60  much  beauty.  "  My  son,"  she  said 
softly,  and  with  a  half  sigh-T-"my 
son  in  vain  told  me  not  to  be  surprisea. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
known  reality  exceed  description  1" 

Violante's  blush  here  made  her 
still  more  beautiful ;  and  as  the 
Countess  returned  to  Riccabocca,  she 
stole  gently  to  Helen's  side. 

"  Miss  Digby,  my  ward,"  said 
Harley  pointedly,  observing  that  his 
mother  had  neglected  her  duty  of  pre- 
senting Helen  to  the  ladies.  He  then 
reseated  himself,  and  conversed  with 
Mrs  Riccabocca ;  but  his  bright  quick 
eye  glanced  ever  at  the  two  girls. 
They  were  about  the  same  age— and 
youth  was  all  that,  to  the  superficial 
eye,  they  seemed  to  have  in  common. 
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A  greater  contrast  conld  not  well  be 
conceived ;  and,  what  is  strange,  both 
gained  by  it.  Violante's  briliiant  love- 
liness seemed  jet  more  dazzling,  and 
Helen's  fair  gentle  face  yet  more 
winning.  Neither  had  mixed  mnch 
with  girls  of  her  own  age ;  each  took 
to  the  other  at  first  sight.  Violante, 
as  the  less  shy,  began  the  conver- 
sation. 

**  You  are  his  ward— Lord  L'Es- 
trange's?" 

"  Yes." 

'*  Perhaps  yon  came  with  him  from 
Italy?" 

**  No,  not  exactly.  Bat  I  have 
been  in  Italy  for  some  years." 

"  Ah  I  you  regret — ^nay,  I  am  fool- 
ish— ^you  retnm  to  yonr  native  land. 
Bat  the  skies  in  Italy  are  so  blue— 
here  it  seems  as  if  nature  wanted 
colours." 

*^  Lord  L'Estrange  says  that  yon 
were  very  young  when  yon  left  Italy ; 
you  remember  it  well.  He,  too,  pre- 
fers Italy  to  England." 

«'  He!  Impossible!" 

"  Why  impossible,  faur  sceptic?" 
cried  Harley,  interrupting  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  speech  to  Jemima. 

Violante  had  not  dreamed  that  she 
could  be  overheard — she  was  speak- 
ing low ;  but,  though  visibly  embar- 
rassed, she  answered  distinctly — 

'^  Because  in  England  there  is  the 
noblest  career  for  noble  minds." 

Harley  was  startled,  and  replied 
with  a  slight  sigh,  **  At  your  age  I 
should  have  said  as  you  do.  But  this 
England  of  ours  is  so  crowded  with 
noble  minds,  that  they  only  jostle 
each  other,  and  the  career  is  one 
cloud  of  dust." 

''  So,  I  iiave  read,  seems  a  battle 
to  the  common  soldier,  but  not  to  the 
chief." 

"  Yon  Ihave  read  good  descriptions 
of  battles,  I  see." 

Mrs  Riccabocca,  who  thought  this 
remark  a  taunt  upon  her  daughter-in- 
law's  studies,  hastened  to  Violante's 
relief. 

"  Her  papa  made  her  read  the  his- 
tory of  Italy,  and  I  beUeve  that  is  full 
of  battles." 

Harley.—"  All  history  is,  and  all 
women  are  fond  of  war  and  of  war- 
riors.   I  wonder  why." 

^''lOLANTE,  (turning  to  Helen,  and 
*rery  low  voice,  resolved  that 


Harley  should  not  hear  this  time.) — 
"  We  can  guess  why— can  we  not  ?  " 

Harlet,  (hearing  every  word,  aa 
if  it  had  been  spoken  in  St  Paul's 
Whispering  Gallery.) — "  If  you  can 
guess,  Helen,  pray  tell  me." 

Helen,  (shaking  her  pretty  head, 
and  answering  with  a  livelier  smile 
than  nsnal.) — ^*  But  I  am  not  fond  of 
war  and  warriors." 

Harlet  to  Violante.—"  Then  I 
must  appeal  at  once  to  yon,  self-con- 
victed Bellona  that  yon  are.  Is  it 
from  the  cruelty  natural  to  the  female 
disposition  ?  " 

Violante,  (with  a  sweet  musical 
laugh.)— "From  two  propensities  still 
more  natural  to  it." 

Harlet. — "  You  puzzle  me :  what 
can  they  be?" 

Violante.  —  "Pity  and  admira- 
tion ;  we  pity  the  weak,  and  admire 
the  brave." 

Harley  inclined  his  head,  and  was 
silent. 

Lady  Lansmere  had  snspended  her 
conversation  with  Riccabocca  to  lis- 
ten to  this  dialogue.  "  Charming  I " 
she  cried.  "  You  have  explained 
what  has  often  perplexed  me.  Ah, 
Harley,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your 
sature  is  foiled :  you  have  no  reply  to 
that." 

"  No  ;  I  willingly  own  myself  de- 
feated— too  glad  to  claim  the  Signo- 
rina's  pity,  since  my  cavalry  sword 
hangs  on  the  wall,  and  I  can  have  no 
longer  a  professional  pretence  to  her 
admiration." 

He  then  rose,  and  glanced  towards 
the  window.  "  But  I  see  a  more 
formidable  disputant  for  my  conqueror 
to  encounter  is  coming  into  the  field 
— one  whose  profession  it  is  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  romance  for  that  of 
camp  and  siege." 

"  Our  friend  Leonard,"  said  Ricca- 
bocca, turning  his  eye  also  towards 
the  window.  "  True ;  as  Quevedo 
says  wittily,  *  Ever  since  there  has 
been  so  great  a  demand  for  type, 
there  has  been  much  less  lead  to  spare 
for  cannon-balls.'" 

Here  Leonard  entered.  Harley  had 
sent  Lady  Lansmere's  footman  to  him 
with  a  note,  that  prepared  him  to 
meet  Helen.  As  he  came  into  the 
room,  Harley  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  to  Lady  Lansmere. 

"  The  friend  of  whom  I  spoke. 
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Welcome  bim  now  for  my  sake,  ever 
after  for  his  own ;"  and  then,  scarcely 
allowing  time  for  the  Conntess's  ele- 
gant and  gracious  response,  he  drew 
Leonard  towards  Helen.  "Children," 
said  he,  with  a  touching  voice,  that 
thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  both, 
"  go  and  seat  yourselves  yonder,  and 
talk  together  of  the  past.  Signorina, 
I  invite  you  to  renewed  discussion 
upon  the  abstruse  metaphysical  sub- 
ject you  have  started ;  let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  find  gentler  sources  for 
pity  and  admiration  than  war  and 
warriors."  He  took  Violante  aside 
to  the  window.  "  You  remember 
that  Leonard,  in  telling  you  his  his- 
tory last  night,  spoke,  you  thought, 
rather  too  briefly  of  the  little  girl  who 
had  been  his  companion  in  the  rudest 
time  of  his  trials.  When  you  would 
have  questioned  more,  I  interrupted 
you,  and  said,  '  Ton  should  see  her 
shortly,  and  question  her  yourself.* 
And  now  what  think  you  of  Helen 
Digby  ?  Hush,  speak  low.  But  her 
ears  are  not  so  sharp  as  mine." 

Violante. — "  Ah  I  that  is  the  fair 
creature  whom  Leonard  called  his 
child-angel  ?  What  a  lovely  innocent 
face !— the  angel  is  there  still." 

Harley,  (fpleased  both  at  the 
praise  and  with  her  who  gave  it.) — 
*'  You  think  so ;  and  you  are  right. 
Helen  is  not  communicative.  13nt 
fine  natures  are  like  fine  poems— a 
glance  at  the  first  two  lines  suffices 
for  a  guess  into  the  beauty  that  waits 
you,  if  you  read  on." 

Violante  gazed  on  Leonard  and 
Helen  ^is  they  sat  apart.  Leonard 
was  the  speaker,  Helen  the  listener ; 
and  though  the  former  had,  in  his  nar- 
rative the  night  before,  been  indeed 
brief  as  to  the  episode  in  his  life  con- 
nected with  the  orphan,  enough  had 
been  said  to  interest  Violante  in  the 
pathos  of  their  former  position  to- 
wards each  other,  and  in  the  happi- 
ness they  must  feel  in  their  meeting 
again  —  separated  for  years  on  the 
wide  sea  of  life,  now  both  saved  from 
tbe  storm  and  shipwreck.  The  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  *^  True,"  she 
aaid  very  softly,  **  there  is  more  here 
to  move  pity  and  admiration  than 
in" — She  paused. 

Hablet. — "  Complete  the  sen- 
tence. Are  you  ashamed  to  retract  ? 
Fie  on  your  pilde  and  obstinacy." 
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Violante. — "  No ;  but  even  here 
there  have  been  war  and  heroism — 
the  war  of  genius  with  adversity,  and 
heroism  tn  the  comforter  who  shared 
it  and  consoled.  Ah  1  wherever  pity 
and  admiration  are  both  felt,  some- 
thing nobler  than  mere  sorrow  must 
have  gone  before:  the  heroic  must 
exist." 

^^  Helen  does  not  know  what  the 
word  heroic  means,"  said  Harley, 
rather  sadly ;  **  yon  must  teach  her." 

^  Is  it  possible,'  thought  he  as  he 
spoke,  'that  a  Randal  Leslie  could 
have  charmed  this  grand  creature? 
No  ^Heroic'  surely,  in  that  sleek  young 
placeman.'  *^Your  father,"  he  said 
aloud,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face, 
*^  sees  much,  he  tells  me,  of  a  young 
man,  about  Leonard's  age,  as  to  date; 
but  I  never  estimate  the  age  of 
men  by  the  parish  register;  and  I 
should  speak  of  that  so-called  young 
man  as  a  contemporary  of  my  great- 
grandfather;— I  mean  Mr  Randal 
Leslie.    Do  you  like  him  ?  " 

**  Like  him  ?"  said  Violante  slowly, 
and  as  if  sounding  her  own  mind. 
*'  Like  him— yes." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Harley,  with  dry 
and  curt  indignation. 

**  His  visits  seem  to  please  my  dear 
father.    Certainly  I  like  him." 

**  Hum.  He  professes  to  like  you, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

Violante  laughed,  unsuspiciously. 
She  had  half  a  mind  to  reply,  **  Is, 
that  so  strange?  "  But  her  respect  for 
Harley  stopped  her.  The  words 
would  have  seemed  to  her  pert. 

**  I  am  told  he  is  clever,"  resumed 
Harley. 

"  O,  certainly." 

'*  And  he  is  rather  handsome.  But 
I  like  Leonard's  face  better." 

"Better  —  that  is  not  the  word. 
Leonardos  face  is  as  that  of  one  who  has 
gazed  so  often  upon  heaven ;  and  Mr 
Leslie's — there  is  neither  sunlight  nor 
starlight  reflected  there." 

'*  My  dear  Violante  1 "  exclaimed 
Harley,  overjoyed ;  and  he  pressed  her 
hand. 

The  blood  mshed  over  the  girFs 
cheek  and  brow ;  her  hand  trembled 
in  his.  But  Harley's  familiar  excla- 
mation might  have  come  from  a 
father's  lips. 

At  this  moment  Helen  softly  ap- 
proached them,  and  looking  timidiy 
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into  her  guardian's  face,  said,  "  Leo- 
nai'd's  motlier  is  with  him :  he  asks 
me  to  call  and  see  her.    May  I  ?  " 

**  May  yon  I  A  pretty  nolion  the 
Signorina  mnst  form  of  yoni;  enslaved 
state  of  pupilage,  when  she  hears  yon 
ask  that  question.  Of  course  you 
may." 

"  Will  you  take  me  there  ?  " 

Hariey  looked  embarrassed.  He 
thought  of  the  widow's  agitation  at 
his  name ;  of  that  desire  to  shun  him, 
which  Leonard  had  confessed,  and  of 
which  he  thought  he  divined  the 
cause.  And,  so  divining,  he  too 
shrank  from  such  a  meeting. 

^^  Another  time,  then,"  said  he,  after 
a  pause. 

Helen  looked  disappointed,  but 
said  no  more. 

Violante  was  surprised  at  this  un- 
gracious answer.  She  would  have 
blamed  it  as  unfeeling  in  another. 
But  all  that  Hariey  did  was  right  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Cannot  I  go  with  Miss  Digby  ?  " 
said  she,  *^  and  my  mother  will  go  too. 
We  both  know  Mrs  Fairfield.  We 
shall  be  so  pleased  to  see  her  again." 

So  be  it,"  said  Hariey  ;  **  I  will 
wait  here  with  your  father  till  you 
come  back.  O,  as  to  my  mother, 
she  will  excuse  the— excuse  Madame 
Biccabocca,  and  you  too.  See  how 
charmed  she  is  with  your  father.  I 
must  stay  to  watch  over  the  conjugal 
interests  of  miii«." 

But  Mrs  Riccabocca  had  too  much 
good  old  country  breeding  to  leave 
the  Countess ;  and  Hariey  was  forced 
himself  to  appeal  to  Lady  Lansmere. 
When  he  had  explained  the  case  in 
point«  the  Countess  rose  and  said — 

''  But  I  will  call  myself,  with  Miss 
Digby." 

"  No,"  said  Hariey,  gravely,  but 
in  a  whisper.  •'  No — I  would  rather 
not.    I  will  explain  later." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Countess  aloud, 
after  a  glance  of  surprise  at  her  son, 
^*  I  mnst  insist  on  your  performing 
this  visit,  my  dear  madam,  and  yon, 
Si^orina.  In  truth,  I  have  some- 
thmg  to  say  confidentially  to—" 

*'  To  me,"  interrupted  Riccabocca. 
*'  Ah,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  you  re- 
store me  to  five-and-twenty.  Go, 
quick^O  jealous  and  injured  wife ; 
8f>^  both  of  yoUf  quick ;  and  yon,  too, 


'*Nay,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  in 
the  same  tone,  "  Hariey  must  stay, 
for  my  design  is  not  at  present  upon 
destroying  your  matrimonial  happi- 
ness, whatever  it  may  be  later.  It  is 
a  design  so  innocent  that  my  son 
will  be  a  partner  in  it." 

Here  the  Countess  put  her  lips  to 
Harley*s  ear,  and  whispered.  He  re- 
ceived her  communication  in  attentive 
silence;  but  when  she  had  done, 
pressed  her  hand,  and  bowed  his 
head,  as  if  in  assent  to  a  proposal. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  three  ladies 
and  Leonard  were  on  their  road  to 
the  neighbouring  cottage. 

Violante,  with  her  usual  delicate  in- 
tuition, thought  that  Leonard  and 
Helen  most  have  much  to  say  to  each 
other ;  and  ignorant,  as  Leonard  him- 
self was,  of  Helen's  engagement  to 
Hariey,  began  already,  in  the  ro- 
mance natural  to  her  age,  to  predict 
for  them  happy  and  united  days  in 
the  future.  So  she  took  her  step- 
mother's arm,  and  left  Helen  and 
Leonard  to  follow. 

^^I  wonder,"  she  said,  musingly, 
^^  how  Miss  Digby  became  Ix>rd 
L'Estrange's  ward.  I  hope  she  is  not 
very  rich,  nor  very  high-bom." 

**La,  my  love,"  said  the  good 
Jemima,  *^  that  is  not  like  you  ;  you 
are  not  envious  of  her,  poor  girl  ?  " 

'^  Envious !  Dear  mamma,  what  a 
word  I  But  don't  you  think  Leonard 
and  Miss  Digby  seem  bom  for  each 
other?  And  then  the  recollections 
of  their  childhood — the  thoughts  of 
childhood  are  so  deep,  audits  memories 
so  strangely  soft ! "  The  long- lashes 
drooped  over  Violante's  musing  eyes 
as  she  spoke.  '^  And  therefore,"  she 
said  after  a  pause — *^  therefore  I  hoped 
that  Miss  bigby  might  not  be  very 
rich,  nor  very  high-bom." 

^\I  understand  you  now,  Violante,'^ 
exclaimed  Jemima,  her  own  early 
passion  for  match-making  instantly 
retuming  to  her ;  *^  for  as  Leonard, 
however  clever  and  distinguished,  is 
still  the  son  of  Mark  Fairfield  the 
carpenter,  it  would  spoil  all  if  Miss 
Digby  was,  as  you  say,  rich  and  high- 
bom.  I  agree  with  you— a  very  pretty 
match— a  very  pretty  match,  indeed. 
I  wish  dear  Mrs  Dale  were  here  now 
— she  is  so  clever  in  settling  such 
matters." 

Meanwhile   Leonard   and   Helen 
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walked  side  by  side  a  few  paces  in  the 
rear.  He  had  not  offered  her  his 
arm.  They  had  been  silent  hitherto 
since  they  left  Riccabocca's  house. 

Helen  now  spoke  first.  In  similar 
cases  it  is  generally  the  woman,  be 
she  ever  so  timid,  who  does  speak 
first.  And  here  Helen  was  the  bolder ; 
for  Leonard  did  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  and 
Helen  was  engaged  to  another ;  and 
her  pure  heart  was  fortified  by  the 
trust  reposed  in  it. 

**And  have  you  ever  heard  more 
of  the  good  Dr  Morgan,  who  had 
powders  against  sorrow,  and  who 
meant  to  be  so  kind  to  us—though,** 
she  added,  colouring,  '*  we  did  not 
think  so  then?" 

"  He  took  my  chnd-angel  from  me," 
said  Leonard,  with  visible  emotion ; 
*^  and  if  she  had  not  returned,  where 
and  what  should  I  be  now?  But  I 
have  forgiven  him.  No,  I  have  never 
met  him  since." 

"  And  that  terrible  Mr  Burley  ?" 

"Poor,  poor  Hurley  1  He,  too,  is 
vanished  out  of  my  present  life.  I 
have  made  many  inquiries  after  him ; 
all  I  can  hear  is  that  he  went  abroad, 
supposed  as  a  correspondent  to  some 
journal.  I  should  like  so  much  to  see 
him  again,  now  that  perhaps  I  could 
help  him  as  he  helped  me." 

*•  Helped  you— ah  V 

Leonard  smiled  with  a  beating 
heart,  as  he  saw  again  the  dear,  pru- 
dent, warning  lool^  and  involuntarily 
drew  closer  to  Helen.  She  seemed 
more  restored  to  him  and  to  her  for- 
mer self. 

"  Helped  me  much  by  his  instruc- 
tions; more,  perhaps,  by  his  very 
fiuilts.  You  cannot  guess,  Helen — I 
beg  pardon.  Miss  Digby — but  I  forgot 
that  we  are  no  longer  children :  you 
cannot  guess  how  much  we  men,  and, 
more  than  all  perhaps,  we  writers, 
whose  task  it  is  to  unravel  the  web  of 
human  actions,  owe  even  to  our  own 
past  errors ;  and  if  we  learned  nothing 
by  the  errors  of  others,  we  should  be 
dull  indeed.  We  must  know  where 
the  roads  divide,  and  have  marked 
where  they  lead  to,  before  we  can 
erect  our  sign- posts;  and  books  are 
the  sign-posts  in  human  life." 

"  Books  I— And  I  have  not  yet 
read  yours.  And  Lord  L'Estrange 
tells  me  yon  are  famous  now.    Yet 


you  remember  me  still — the  poor 
orphan  child,  whom  yon  first  saw 
weeping  at  her  father's  grave,  and 
with  whom  you  burdened  your  own 
young  nfe,  over-burdened  already. 
No,  still  call  me  Helen— you  must 
always  be  to  me — a  brother  I  Lord 
L'Estrange  feels  thai;  he  said  so  to 
me  when  he  told  me  that  we  were  to 
meet  again.  He  is  so  generous,  so 
noble.  Brother  I"  cried  Helen,  sud- 
denly, and  extending  her  hand,  with 
a  sweet  but  sublime  look  in  her  gentle 
face — "  brother,  we  will  never  forfeit 
his  esteem ;  we  will  both  do  our  best 
to  repay  him  I  Will  we  not— say  so?" 

Leonard  felt  overpowered  by  con- 
tending and  unanalysed  emotions. 
Touched  almost  to  tears  by  the  affec- 
tionate address — thrilled  by  the  hand 
that  pressed  his  own — and  yet  with  a 
vague  fear,  a  consciousness  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  words  themselves 
was  implied — something  that  checked 
all  hope.  And  this  word  "  brother," 
once  so  precious  and  so  dear,  why  did 
he  shrink  from  it  now? — why  could  he 
not  too  say  the  sweet  word  "  sister  ?" 

"  She  is  above  me  now  and  ever- 
more 1"  he  thought,  mournfully ;  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  when  he  spoke 
again,  were  changed.  The  appeal  to 
renewed  intimacy  but  made  him  more 
distant ;  and  to  that  appeal  itself  he 
made  no  direct  answer ;  for  Mrs  Ric- 
cabocca,  now  turning  round,  and 
pointing  to  the  cottage  which  came  in 
view,  with  its  picturesque  gable-ends, 
cried  out — 

"  But  is  that  your  house,  Leonard  ? 
I  never  saw  anything  so  pretty." 

"  You  do  not  remember  it,  then," 
said  Leonard  to  Helen,  in  accents  of 
melancholy  reproach — "there  where 
I  saw  you  last  1  I  doubted  whether 
to  keep  it  exactly  as  it  was,  and  I 
said,  ^  No!  the  association  is  not 
changed  because  we  try  to  surround 
it  with  whatever  beauty  we  can 
create ;  the  dearer  the  association,  the 
more  the  Beautiful  becomes  to  it  na- 
tural.* Perhaps  you  don*t  understand 
this— perhaps  it  is  only  we  poor  poets 
who  do.** 

"  I  understand  it,"  said  Helen, 
gently.  She  looked  wistfully  at  the 
cottage. 

"  So  changed— I  have  so  often  pic- 
tured it  to  myself— never,  never  like 
this ;  yet  I  loved  it,  commonplace  as 
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it  was  to  my  recollection ;  and  the 
garret,  and  the  tree  in  the  carpenter's 
yard." 


CHAPTSR  IV. 


Mrs  Fairfield  was  a  prond  woman 
when  she  received  Mrs  Riccabocca 
and  Violante  in  her  grand  house ;  for 
a  grand  house  to  her  was  that  cottage 
to  which  her  boy  Lenny  had  brought 
her  home.  Proud,  indeed,  ever  was 
Widow  Fairfield;  but  she  thought 
then  in  her  secret  heart,  that  if  ever 
she  could  receive  in  the  drawing-room 
of  that  grand  house  the  great  Mrs 
Uazeldean,  who  had  so  lectured  her 
for  refusing  to  live  any  longer  in  the 
humble  tenement  rented  of  the  Squire, 
the  cup  of  human  bless  would  be 
filled,  and  she  could  contentedly 
die  of  the  pride  of  it.  She  did  not 
mnch  notice  Helen — her  attention  was 
too  absorbed  by  the  ladies  who  re- 
newed their  old  acquaintance  with 
'her,  and  she  carried  them  all  over  the 
'house,  yea,  into  the  very  kitchen; 
and  so,  somehow  or  other,  there  was 
a  short  time  when  Helen  and  Leonard 
found  themselves  alone.  It  was  in 
the  study.  Helen  had  unconsciously 
seated  herself  in  Leonard's  own  chair, 
and  she  was  gazing  with  anxious  and 
wistful  interest  on  the  scattered  pa- 
pers, looking  BO  disorderly  (though, 
in  truth,  in  that  disorder  there  was 
method,  but  method  only  known  to 
the  owner,")  and  at  the  venerable  well- 
worn  books,  in  all  languages,  lying 
on  the  floor,  on  the  chairs — any- 
where. I  must  confess  that  Helen's 
fii-st  tidy  womanlike  idea  was  a  great 
desire  to  arrange  the  litter.  "  roor 
Leonard,"  she  thought  to  herself— 
*''  the  rest  of  the  house  so  neat,  but  no 
one  to  take  care  of  his  own  room  and 
ofhimr* 

As  if  he  divined  her  thought,  Leo- 
nard smiled,  and  said,  **  It  would  be 
a  cruel  kindness  to  the  spider,  if  the 
gentlest  hand  in  the  world  tried  to  set 
its  cobweb  to  rights." 

Helen.—"  You  wore  not  quite  so 
bad  in  the  old  days." 

Leonard. — "  Yet  even  then,  you 
were  obliged  to  take  care  of  the 
money.  I  have  more  books  now,  and 
more  money.  My  present  housekeeper 
lets  me  take  care  of  the  books,  but  she 
is  less  indulgent  as  to  the  money." 


Helen,  (archly.) — "  Are  you  as 
absent  as  ever?" 

Leonard. — "  Much  more  so,  I 
fear.  The  habit  is  incorrigible.  Miss 
Digby— " 

Helen. — "Not  Miss  Digby— sister, 
if  you  like." 

Leonard,  (evading  the  word  that 
implied  so  forbidden  an  afllnity.)— 
"  Helen,  will  yon  grant  me  a  favour  ? 
Your  eyes  and  your  smile  say  *  yes.* 
Will  you  lay  aside,  for  one  minute, 
your  shawl  and  bonnet  ?  What!  can 
you  be  surprised  that  I  ask  it  ?  Can 
you  not  understand  that  I  wish  for 
one  minute  to  think  you  are  at  homo 
again  under  this  roof?" 

Helen  cast  down  h^  eyes,  and 
seemed  troubled;  then  she  raised 
them,  with  a  soft  angelic  candour  in 
their  dovelike  blue,  and,  as  if  in  shel* 
ter  from  all  thoughts  of  more  warm 
affection,  again  murmured  "  brother^^^ 
and  did  as  he  asked  her. 

So  there  she  sate,  amongst  the 
dull  books,  by  his  table,  near  the 
open  window — her  fahr  hair  parted  on 
her  forehead— looking  so  good,  so 
calm,  so  happv  1  Leonard  wondered 
at  his  own  self-command.  His  heart 
yearned  to  her  with  such  inexpressi- 
ble love — ^his  lips  so  longed  to  mur- 
mur—" Ah,  as  now  so  could  it  be 
for  ever!  Is  the  home  too  mean?" 
But  that  word  "  brother"  was  as  a 
talisman  between  her  and  him. 

Yet  she  looked  so  at  home— perhaps 
so  at  home  she  felt  I — ^more  certainly 
than  she  had  yet  learned  to  do  in  that 
stiff  stately  house  in  which  she  was 
soon  to  have  a  daughter's  rights. 
Was  she  suddenly  made  aware  of 
this — that  she  so  suddenlv  arose— and 
with  a  look  of  alarm  and  distress  on 
her  face — 

"  But — we  are  keeping  Lady  Lana- 
mere  too  long,"  she  said,  falteringly. 
"  We  must  go  now,"  and  she  hastily 
took  up  her  shawl  and  bonnet. 

Just  then  Mrs  Fairfield  entered 
with  the  visiters,  and  began  making 
excuses  for  inattention  to  Miss  Digby, 
whose  identity  with  Leonardos  child- 
angel  she  had  not  yet  learned. 
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Helen  received  these  apologies  with 
her  nsnal  sweetness.  ^^Nay,"  she 
said,  *^  joar  son  and  I  are  such  old 
friends,  how  could  you  stand  on  cere- 
mony with  me  ?  " 

''  Old  friends  1 "  Mrs  Fairfield  stared 
amazed,  and  then  surveyed  the  fair 
speaker  more  curiously  than  she  had 
yet  done.  "  Pretty  nice  spoken  thing," 
thought  the  widow ;  ^'  as  nice  spoken 
as  Miss  Violante,  and  humbler- 
looking-like, —  though,  as  to  dress, 
I  never  see  anything  so  elegant  out 
of  a  picter." 

Helen  now  appropriated  Mrs  Ricca- 
bocca's  arm  ;  and,  after  a  kind  leave- 
taking  with  the  widow,  the  ladles 
returned  towards  Riccabocca*s  house. 

Mrs  Fairfield,  however,  ran  after 
them  with  Leonardos  hat  and  gloves, 
which  he  had  forgotten. 

**  'Deed,  boy,"  she  said  kindly,  yet 
Bcoldingly,  ^*  but  there'd  be  no  more 
fine  books,  if  the  Lord  had  not 
fixed  your  head  on  your  shoulders. 
You  would  not  think  it,  marm," 
she  added  to  Mrs  Riccabocca,  ^^  but 


sin*  he  has  left  you,  he's  not  the  *cute 
lad  he  was;  very  helpless  at  times, 
marm !" 

Helen  could  not  resist  turning 
round,  and  looking  at  Leonard,  with 
a  sly  smile. 

The  widow  saw  the  smile,  and 
catching  Leonard  by  the  arm,  whis- 
pered, "  But,  where  before  have  you 
seen  that  pretty  young  lady?  Old 
friends  I" 

*^  Ah,  mother,"  said  Leonard  sadly, 
*Mt  is  a  long  tale  ;  you  have  heard 
the  beginning,  who  can  guess  the 
end  ?  "—and  he  escaped.  But  Helen 
still  leant  on  the  arm  of  Mrs  Ricca- 
bocca, and,  in  the  walk  back,  it 
seemed  to  Leonard  as  if  the  winter 
had  resettled  in  the  sky. 

Yet  he  was  by  the  side  of  Violante, 
and  she  spoke  to  him  with  such  praise 
of  Helen  I  Alas !  it  is  not  always  so 
sweet  as  folks  say,  to  hear  the 
praises  of  one  we  love.  Sometimes 
those  praises  seem  to  ask  ironically, 
*^  And  what  right  hast  thou  to  hope 
because  thou  lovest  'i  All  love  ^cr." 


CHAPTBR  V, 


No  sooner  had  Lady  Lansmere 
found  herself  alone  with  Riccabocca 
and  Harley  than  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  exile's  arm,  and,  addressing 
him  by  a  title  she  had  not  before 
given  him,  and  from  which  he  ap- 
peared to  shrink  nervously,  said — 
"  Harley,  in  bringing  me  to  visit  you, 
was  forced  to  reveal  to  me  your  in- 
cognito, for  I  should  have  discovered 
it.  Yon  may  not  remember  me,  in 
spite  of  your  gallantry.  But  I  mixed 
more  in  the  world  than  I  do  now, 
during  your  first  visit  to  England, 
and  once  sate  next  to  you  at  dinner  at 
Carlton  House.  Nay,  no  compliments, 
but  listen  to  me.  Harley  tells  me 
yon  have  cause  for  some  alarm  re- 
specting the  designs  of  an  audacious 
and  unprincipled — adventurer,  I  may 
call  him ;  for  adventurers  are  of  aU 
ranks.  Suffer  your  daughter  to  come 
to  me,  on  a  visit,  as  long  as  you 
please.  With  me,  at  least,  she  will 
be  safe ;  and  if  you  too,  and  the — " 

"  Stop,  my  dear  madam,"  inter- 
rupted Riccabocca,  with  great  viva- 
city, "  your  kindness  overpowers  me. 
I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  your 
invitation  to  my  child ;  but — " 


"Nay,"  in  his  turn  interrupted 
Harley,  *^  no  buts.  I  was  not  aware  of 
my  mother's  Intention  when  she  entered 
this  room.  But  since  she  whispered 
it  to  me,  I  have  reflected  on  it,  and 
am  convinced  that  it  is  but  a  prudent 

Srecantion.  Your  retreat  is  known  to 
[r  Leslie— he  is  known  to  Peschiera.. 
Grant  that  no  indiscretion  of  Mr 
Leslie's  betray  the  secret;  still  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Count 
guesses  Randal's  acquaintance  with 
you.  Audley  Egerton  this  morning 
told  me  he  had  gathered  that,  not 
from  the  young  man  himself,  but  fr^m 
questions  put  to  himself  by  Madame 
di  Negra ;  and  Peschiera  might,  and 
would,  set  spies  to  track  Leslie  to 
every  house  that  he  visits— might  and 
would,  still  more  naturally,  set  spies 
to  track  myself.  Were  this  man  an 
Englishman,  I  should  laugh  at  his 
machinations ;  but  he  Is  an  Italian,  and 
has  been  a  conspirator.  What  he  could 
do  I  know  not ;  but  an  assassin  can 
penetrate  into  a  camp,  and  a  traitor 
can  creep  through  closed  walls  to  one'fr 
hearth.  With  my  mother,  Violante 
must  be  safe ;  that  you  cannot  oppose. 
And  why  not  come  yourself?  " 
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Riocaboocm  had  no  reply  to  these 
argniDeiits,  bo  far  aa  tbej  affected 
Yiolante ;  indeed,  they  awakened  the 
almost  snperatitioiia  terror  with  which 
he  regarded  his  enemy,  and  he  con- 
sented at  once  that  Yiolante  shooM 
accept  the  invitation  proffered.  Bat 
he  refoded  it  for  himself  and  Jemima. 

''To  say  troth,'*  said  he  simply, 
**  I  made  a  secret  tow,  on  re-entering 
England,  that  I  woald  associate  with 
none  who  knew  the  rank  I  had  for- 
merly held  in  my  own  land.  I  felt 
that  all  my  philosophy  was  needed, 
to  reconcile  and  habitnate  myself  to 
my  altered  circamstances.  In  order 
to  find  in  my  present  existence,  how- 
ever hnmble,  thoee  blessings  which 
make  all  life  noble— dignity  and  peace 
— it  was  necessary  for  poor,  weak 
haman  nature,  wholly  to  dismiss  the 
past.  It  woald  unsettle  me  sadly, 
could  I  come  to  yoor  hoase,  renew 
awhile,  in  yoor  kindness  and  respect 
— nay,  in  the  very  atmosph^e  of 
Toar  society — the  sense  of  what  I 
have  been ;  and  then  (should  the 
more  than  doubtful  chance  of  recall 
from  my  exile  fail  me)  to  awake,  and 
find  myself  fur  the  rest  of  life — what 
I  am.  And  thongh,  were  I  alone,  I 
might  trust  myself  perhaps  to  the 
danger—yet  my  wife :  she  is  happy 
and  contented  now ;  would  she  be 
so,  if  you  had  once  spoiled  her  for  the 
simple  position  of  Or  Riccabocca's 
wife  ?  Should  I  not  have  to  listen  to 
regrets,  and  hopes,  and  fears  that 
would  prick  sharp  through  my  thin 
cloak  of  philosophy  ?  Even  as  it  is, 
since  in  a  moment  of  weakness  I 
confided  my  secret  to  her,  I  have 
had  'my  rank*  thrown  at  me — 
with  a  careless  hand,  it  is  true— 
but  it  hits  hard,  nevertheless.  No 
stone  hurts  like  one  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  one's  own  home ;  and  the 
grander  the  home,  why,  the  heavier 
the  stone !  Protect,  dear  madam — 
protect  my  daughter,  since  her  father 
doubts  hb  own  power  to  do  so.  Bat 
— ask  no  more.** 

Riccabocca  was  immovable  here. 
And  the  matter  was  settled  as  be 
decided,  it  being  agreed  that  Yio- 
lante should  be  still  styled  bat  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Riccabocca. 

'^  And  now,  one  word  more,**  said 
Hariey.  «'Do  not  confide  to  Mr 
licslle  these  arrangements;   do  not 


let  him  know  where  Yiolante  is 
placed — at  least,  until  I  authorbe 
such  confidence  in  him.  It  is  suffi- 
cient excuse,  that  it  is  no  ose  to 
know  unless  he  called  to  see  her,  and 
his  movements,  as  I  said  before,  may 
be  watched.  Ton  can  give  the  same 
reason  to  suspend  his  visits  to  yov- 
self.  Sufier  me,  meanwhile,  to  ma- 
ture my  judgment  on  this  young  man. 
In  the  meanwhile,  also,  I  think  that 
I  shall  have  means  of  ascertaining 
the  real  nature  of  Pe6chiera*s  schemes. 
His  sister  has  sought  to  know  me ; 
I  will  give  her  the  occasion.  I  have 
heard  some  things  of  her  in  my  last 
residence  abroad,  which  make  me 
believe  that  she  cannot  be  wh<^ly 
the  Connt*s  tool  in  any  schemes 
nakedly  villanous;  that  she  has 
some  finer  qualities  in  her  than  I 
once  supposed ;  and  that  she  can  be 
won  from  his  influence.  It  is  a  state 
of  war :  we  will  carry  it  into  the  ene- 
my's camp.  Yon  will  promise  me, 
then,  to  refrain  firom  ail  farther  con- 
fidence to  Mr  Leslie.** 

"  For  the  present,  yes,**  said  Ric- 
cabocca, reluctantly. 

''Do  not  even  say  that  you  have 
seen  me,  unless  he  first  tell  you  that 
I  am  in  England,  and  wish  to  learn 
yoor  residence.  I  will  give  him  full 
occasion  to  do  so.  Pish  1  don*t  hesi- 
tate ;  you  know  your  own  proverb — 

*  Boccha  chiasa,  ed  oecbio  aperio 
Nob  fec«  mai  Bisma  destrto.* 

'The  closed  month  and  the  open  eye,' 
Ac** 

"  That*s  very  true,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, much  struck.  "  Yery  true.  '  /« 
bocdM  ckiuia  »om  e  ^emiramo  aMMcAc* 
One  can*t  swallow  flies  if  one  keeps 
oae*s  mouth  shut.  Corpo  di  Bmecol 
that*s  very  true  indeed.** 

Hariey  took  aside  the  Italian. 

'*  You  see,  if  oar  hope  of  discover- 
ing the  lost  packet,  or  if  our  belief  in 
the  natore  of  its  contents,  be  too  san- 
guine, still,  in  a  few  months  It  b 
possible  that  Peschiera  can  have  no 
further  designs  on  your  daughter — 
possible  that  a  son  may  be  bom  to 
you,  and  Yiolante  would  cease  to  be 
in  danger,  because  she  would  cease 
to  be  an  heiress.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
well  to  let  Peschiera  know  this  chance; 
it  would,  at  least,  make  him  delay  all 
his  plans  while  we  are  trackinf  the 
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docam^t  that  may  defeat  them  for 
ever." 

*^  No,  no  I  for  beaven^s  sake,  no  I " 
exclaimed  Riccabocca,  pale  as  ashes. 
**  Not  a  word  to  him.  I  don*t  mean 
to  impute  to  him  crimes  of  which  he 
may  be  innocent.  Bat  he  meant  to 
take  my  life  when  I  escaped  the  pnr- 
«ait  of  his  hirelings  in  Italy.  He  did 
not  hesitate,  in  his  avarice,  to  de- 
noonce  a  kinsman  ;  expose  hundreds 
to  the  sword,  if  resisthig — to  the  dun- 
geon, if  passive.  Did  he  know  that 
my  wife  might  bear  me  a  son,  how 
can  I  tell  that  his  designs  might  not 
change  into  others  stiU  darker,  and 
more  monstrous,  than  those  he  now 
openly  parades,  though,  after  all,  not 
more  infamous  and  vile.  Would  my 
wife's  life  be  safe  ?  Not  more  diffi- 
cult to  convey  poison  into  my  house, 
than  to  steal  my  child  from  my  hearth. 
DonH  despise  me  ;  but  when  I  think 


of  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  that 
man,  my  mind  forsakes  me :  I  am 
one  fear." 

**Nay,  this  apprehension  is  too 
exaggerated.  We  do  not  live  in  the 
age  of  the  Borgias.  Could  Peschiera 
resort  to  the  risks  of  a  murder,  it  is 
for  yourself  that  you  should  fear." 

"For  myself  I— II  11"  cried  the 
exile,  raising  his  tall  stature  to  its 
full  height.  *^Is  it  not  enough  de- 
gradation to  a  man  who  has  borne 
the  name  of  such  ancestors,  to  fear 
for  those  he  loves !  Fear  for  myself  I 
Is  it  you  who  ask  if  I  am  a  coward?  " 

He  recovered  himself,  as  he  felt 
Harley's  penitential  and  admiring 
grasp  of  the  hand. 

"See,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
Countess  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  how  even  one  hour  of  your  society 
destroys  the  habits  of  years.  Dr  Ric- 
cabocca  is  talking  of  his  ancestors  1" 


CBAPTBA  TI. 


Violante  and  Jemima  were  both 
greatly  surprised,  as  the  reader  may 
suppose,  when  they  heard,  on  their 
return,  the  arrangements  already 
made  for  the  former.  The  Countess 
insisted  on  taking  her  at  once,  and 
Riccabocca  briefly  said,  **  Certainly, 
the  sooner  the  better."  Violante  was 
stunned  and  bewildered.  Jemima 
hastened  to  make  up  a  little  bundle 
of  things  necessary,  with  many  a 
woman's  sigh  that  the  poor  wardrobe 
contained  so  few  things  befitting. 
But  among  the  clothes  she  slipped  a 
purse,  containing  the  savings  of 
months,  perhaps  of  years,  and  with  it 
a  few  affectionate  lines,  begging 
Violante  to  ask  the  Countess  to  buy 
her  all  that  was  proper  for  her 
father's  child.  There  is  always  some- 
thing hurried  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  abrupt  and  unexpected  with- 
drawal of  any  member  from  a  quiet 
household.  The  small  partv  broke 
into  still  smaller  knots,  violante 
hung  on  her  father,  and  listened 
vaguely  to  his  not  very  lucid  explana- 
tions. The  Countess  approached 
Leonard,  and,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  with  persons  of  quality  address- 
ing young  authors,  complimented 
him  highly  on  the  books  she  had  not 
read,  but  which  her  son  assured  her 


were  so  remarkable.  She  was  a  little 
anxious  to  know  where  Harley  had 
met  with  Mr  Oran,  whom  he  called 
his  friend ;  but  she  was  too  high-bred 
to  inquire,  or  to  express  any  wonder 
that  rank  should  be  friends  with 
genius. 

She  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had 
formed  their  acquaintance  abroad. 

Harley  conversed  with  Helen. — 
"  You  are  not  sorry  that  Violante  is 
coming  to  us?  She  will  be  just  such 
a  companion  for  you  as  I  could  desire; 
of  your  own  years  too. 

Helen,  (ingenuously.) — "It  is  hard 
to  think  I  am  not  younger  than  she 
is." 

Harley.  —  "  Why,  my  dear 
Helen?" 

Helen.—"  She  is  so  brilliant.  She 
talks  so  beautifully.    And  I — " 

Harlet. — "  And  yon  want  but  the 
habit  of  talking,  to  do  justice  to  your 
own  beautiful  thoughts." 

Helen  looked  at  him  gratefully, 
but  shook  her  head.  It  was  a  com- 
mon trick  of  hers,  and  always  when 
she  was  praised. 

At  last  the  preparations  were  made 
— the  farewell  was  said.  Violante 
was  in  the  carriage  by  Lady  Lans- 
mere's  side.  Slowly  moved  on  the 
stately  equipage  with  its  four  horsea 
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and  trim  postilions,  heraldic  badges 
on  their  shodders,  in  the  style  rarely 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  now  fast  vanishing 
even  amidst  distant  counties. 

Riccabocca,  Jemima,  and  Jackeymo 
continued  to  gaze  after  it  from  the 
gate. 

*^She  is  gone,^*  said  Jackeymo, 
brushing  his  eyes  with  his  coat-sleeve. 
*^  But  it  is  a  load  off  one*s  mind.'* 

*^  And  another  load  on  one's  heart,'' 
murmured  Riccabocca.  "  Don't  cry, 
Jemima ;  it  may  be  bad  for  you,  and 
bad  for  him  that  is  to  come.     It  is 


astonishing  how  the  humours  of  the 
mother  may  affect  the  unborn.  I 
should  not  like  to  have  a  son  who  has 
a  more  than  usual  propensity  to 
tears." 

The  poor  philosopher  tried  to 
smile;  but  it  was  a  bad  attempt 
He  went  slowly  in,  and  shut  himself 
up  with  his  books.  But  he  could  not 
read.  His  whole  mind  was  unsettled. 
And  though,  like  all  parents,  he  had 
been  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  a  be- 
loved daughter  for  life,  now  that  she 
was  gone  but  for  a  while,  a  string 
seem^  broken  in  the  Mn^c  of  Home. 


CBAPTER  VII. 


The  evening  of  the  same  day,  as 
Egerton,  who  was  to  entertain  a  large 
party  at  dinner,  was  changing  his 
dress,  Harley  walked  into  his  room. 

Egerton  dismissed  his  valet  by  a 
sign,  and  continued  his  toilet. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Harley,  I 
have  only  ten  minutes  to  give  you. 
I  expect  one  of  the  royal  dukes,  and 
punctuality  is  the  stern  virtue  of  men 
of  business,  and  the  graceful  courtesy 
of  priuces." 

Harley  had  usually  a  jest  for  his 
friend's  aphorisms ;  but  he  had  none 
now.  He  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
Egerton's  shoulder — ^*  Before  I  speak 
of  my  business,  tell  me  how  you  are 
—better?" 

"  Better — ^nay,  I  am  always  well. 
Pooh  I  I  may  look  a  little  tired — 
years  of  toil  will  tell  on  the  counten- 
ance. But  that  matters  little — the  pe- 
riod of  life  has  passed  with  me  when 
one  cares  how  one  looks  in  the  glass." 

As  he  spoke,  Egerton  completed  his 
dress,  and  came  to  the  hearth,  stand- 
ing there,  erect  and  dignified  as  usual, 
still  far  handsomer  than  many  a 
younger  man,  and  with  a  form  that 
seemed  to  have  ample  vigour  to  sup- 
port for  many  a  year  the  sad  and 
glorious  burthen  of  power. 

"  So  now  to  your  business,  Harley." 

*^  In  the  first  place,  I  want  you  to 
present  me,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
to  Madame  di  Negra.  You  say  she 
wished  to  know  me." 

"Are  you  serious?" 

"  Yes." 

**  Well,  then,  she  receives  this 
evening.  I  did  not  mean  to  go ;  but 
when  my  party  breaks  up  " — 


"You  can  call  for  me  at  *The 
Travellers.'— Do  I 

"  Next  —  you  knew  Lady  Jane 
Horton  better  even  than  I  did,  at 
least  in  the  last  year  of  her  life." 
Harley  sighed,  and  Egerton  turned 
and  stirred  the  fire. 

"Pray,  did  you  ever  see  at  her 
house,  or  hear  her  speak  of,  a  Mrs 
Bertram?" 

"  Of  whom  ?  "  said  Egerton,  in  a 
hollow  voice,  his  face  still  turned 
towards  the  fire. 

"  A  Mrs  Bertram ;  but  Heavens ! 
my  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  ill?" 

"  A  spasm  at  the  heart — that  b  all 
—  don't  ring — I  shall  be  better  pre- 
sently —  go  on  talking.     Mrs 

why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Why  I  I  have  hardly  time  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  I^am,  as  I  told  you,  resolved 
on  righting  my  old  Italian  friend,  if 
Heaven  will  help  me,  as  it  ever  does 
help  the  just  when  they  bestir  them- 
selves ;  and  this  Mrs  Bertram  is  mixed 
up  in  my  friend's  affairs." 

"  His  I    How  is  that  possible  ?  " 

Harley  rapidly  and  succinctly  ex- 
plained. Audley  listened  attentively, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  and 
still  seeming  to  labour  under  great 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

At  last  he  answered,  "I  re- 
member something  of  this  Mrs — Mrs 
— Bertram.  But  your  inquiries  after 
her  would  be  useless:  I  think  I  have 
heard  that  she  is  long  since  dead; 
nay,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Dead  I— that  is  most  unfortunate. 
But  do  you  know  any  of  her  relations 
or  friends?     Can  yon  suggest  any 
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mode  of  tracing  this  packet,  if  it  came 
to  her  bands?"* 

"No." 

"And  Lady  Jane  had  scarcely 
any  friend  that  I  remember,  except 
iny  mother,  and  she  knows  no- 
thing of  this  Mrs  Bertram.  How 
nnlackyi  I  think  I  shall  advertise. 
Yet,  no.  I  conld  only  distingnish 
this  Mrs  Bertram  from  any  other  of 
the  same  name,  by  stating  with 
whom  she  had  gone  abroad,  and  that 
would  catch  the  attention  of  Peschi- 
era,  and  set  him  to  counterwork  ns." 

"  And  what  avdls  it  ?  "  said  Eger- 
ton.  "She  whom  you  seek  is  no 
more— no  morel"  He  paused,  and 
went  on  rapidly—"  The  packet  did  not 
arrive  in  England  till  years  after  her 


death — was  no  doubt  returned  to  the 
post-office — is  destroyed  long  ago." 

Harley  looked  very  much  disap- 
pointed. Egerton  went  on  in  a  sort 
of  set  mechanical  voice,  as  if  not 
thinking  of  what  he  said,  but  speaking 
from  the  dry  practical  mode  of  reason- 
ing which  was  habitual  to  him,  and 
by  which  the  man  of  the  world 
destroys  the  hopes  of  an  enthusiast. 
Then  starting  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
first  thundering  knock  at  the  street 
door,  he  said,  "Hark!  you  must 
excuse  me." 

"I  leave  you,  my  dear  Audley. 
Are  you  better  now? " 

"  Much,  much— quite  well.  I  will 
call  for  you,  —  probably  between 
eleven  and  twelve. " 


CHAPTER  VIXX. 


If  any  one  could  be  more  surprised 
at  seeing  Lord  L*Estrange  at  the  house 
of  Madame  di  Negra  that  evening 
than  the  fair  hostess  herself,  it  was 
Randal  Leslie.  Something  instinc- 
tively told  him  that  this  visit  threatened 
mterference  with  whatever  might 
be  his  ultimate  projects  in  regard  to 
Biccabocca  and  Violante.  But  Ran- 
dal Leslie  was  not  one  of  those  who 
shrink  from  an  intellectual  combat. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  too  confident 
of  his  powers  of  intrigue,  not  to  take 
a  delight  in  their  exercise.  He  could 
not  conceive  that  the  indolent  Harley 
could  be  a  match  for  his  own  restless 
activity  and  dogged  perseverance. 
But  in  a  very  few  moments  fear  crept 
on  him.  No  man  of  his  day  could 
produce  a  more  brilliant  effect  than 
Lord  L*£strange,  when  he  deigned  to 
desire  it.  Without  much  pretence  to 
that  personal  beauty  which  strikes  at 
first  sight,  he  still  retained  all  the 
charm  of  countenance,  and  all  the 
grace  of  manner,  which  had  made 
him  in  boyhood  the  spoiled  darling  of 
society.  Madame  di  Negra  had  col- 
lected but  a  small  circle  round  her, 
still  it  was  of  the  ilite  of  the  great 
world ;  not,  indeed,  those  more  pre- 
cise and  reserved  elames  du  chateau, 
whom  the  lighter  and  easier  of  the 
fair  dispensers  of  fashion  ridicule  as 
prudes ;  but,  nevertheless,  ladies 
were  there,  as  unblemished  in  reputa- 
tion as  high  in  rank;  flirts  and 
coquettes,  perhaps— nothuig  more;  in 


short,  "  charming  women  " — the  gay 
butterflies  that  hover  over  the  stiflT 
parterre.  And  there  were  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers,  and  wits  and 
brilliant  debaters,  and  first-rate 
dandies,  (dandies,  when  first-rate, 
are  generally  very  agreeable  men.) 
Amongst  all  these  various  persons, 
Harley,  so  long  a  stranger  to  the 
London  world,  seemed  to  make  him- 
self at  home  with  the  ease  of  an 
Alcibiades.  Many  of  the  less  juvenile 
ladies  remembered  him,  and  mshed 
to  claim  his  acquaintance,  with  nods, 
and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles.  He 
had  ready  compliment  for  each. 
And  few  indeed  were  there,  men  or 
women,  for  whom  Harley  L*Estrange 
had  not  appropriate  attraction.  Dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  soldier  and 
scholar,  for  the  grave;  whim  and 
pleasantry  for  the  gay;  novelty  for 
the  sated;  and  for  the  more  vulgar 
natures,  was*  he  not  Lord  L^Estrange, 
unmarried,  heir  to  an  ancient  earl- 
dom, and  some  fifty  thousands  a-year? 

Not  till  he  had  succeeded  in  the 
general  effect — which,  it  must  be 
owned,  he  did  his  best  to  create — 
did  Harley  seriously  and  especially 
devote  himself  to  his  hostess.  And 
then  he  seated  himself  by  her  side ; 
and,  as  if  in  compliment  to  both,  less 
pressing  admirers  insensibly  slipped 
away  and  edged  off. 

Frank  Hazeldean  was  the  last  to 
quit  his  ground  behind  Madame  dt 
Negra*s  chair;  but  when  he  found 
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that  the  two  began  to  talk  in  Italian, 
and  he  conld  not  understand  a  word 
they  said,  he  too— fancying,  poor  fel- 
low, that  he  looked  foolish,  and 
cursing  his  Eton  edacation  that  had 
neglected,  for  languages  spoken  by 
the  dead,  of  which  he  had  learned 
little,  those  still  in  nse  among  the 
living,  of  which  he  had  learned 
nought — ^retreated  towards  Randal, 
and  asked  wistfully,  **  Pray,  what  age 
should  you  say  L*Estrange  was  ?  He 
must  be  devilish  old,  in  spite  of  his 
looks.    Why,  he  was  at  Waterloo  I  " 

*'  He  is  young  enough  to  be  a 
terrible  rival,**  answered  Randal, 
with  artful  truth. 

Frank  turned  pale,  and  began  to  me- 
ditate dreadful  bloodthirsty  thoughts, 
of  which  hair-triggers  and  Lord's 
Cricket-ground  formed  the  staple. 

Certainly  there  was  apparent 
ground  for  a  lover's  jealousy.  For 
Harley  and  Beatrice  now  conversed 
in  a  low  tone,  and  Beatrice  seemed 
agitated,  and  Harley  earnest.  Ran- 
dal himself  grew  more  and  more  per- 
plexed. Was  Lord  L'Estrange  really 
enamoured  of  the  Marchesa?  If  so, 
farewell  to  all  hopes  of  Frank's  mar- 
riage with  her!  Or  was  he  merely 
playing  a  part  in  Riccabocca's  inte- 
rest; pretending  to  be  the  lover,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  her 
mind,  rule  her  through  her  ambition, 
and  secure  an  ally  against  her 
brother?  Was  ihhjinesse  compatible 
with  Randal's  notions  of  Harley's 
<sharacter?  Was  it  consistent  with 
that  chivalric  and  soldierly  spirit  of 
honour  which  the  frank  nobleman 
affected,  to  make  love  to  a  woman  in 
mere  nue  de  ffuerret  Could  mere 
friendship  for  Riccabocca  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  a  man,  who, 
whatever  his  weaknesses  or  his 
errors,  seemed, to  wear  on  his  very 
forehead  a  soul  above  deceit,  to  stoop 
to  paltry  means,  even  for  a  worthy 
end?  At  this  question,  a  new 
thought  flashed  upon  Randal — might 
not  Lord  L'Estrange  have  speculated 
himself  upon  winning  Violante? — 
would  not  that  account  for  all  the 
exertions  he  had  made  on  behalf  of 
her  inheritance  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
— exertions  of  which  Peschiera  and 
Beatrice  had  both  complained?  Those 
objections  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment might  take  to  Yiolante'a  mar- 


riage with  some  obscure  Englishman 
would  probably  not  exist  against  a 
man  like  Harley  L'Estrange,  whose 
family  not  only  belonged  to  the 
highest  aristocracy  of  England,  but 
hi^  always  supported  opinions  in 
vogue  amongst  the  leading  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Harley  himself,  it 
is  true,  had  never  taken  part  in 
politics,  but  bis  notions  were,  no 
doubt,  those  of  a  high<bom  soldier, 
who  had  fonght,  in  alliance  with 
Austria,  for  the  restmtition  of  the 
Bourbons.  And  this  immense  wealth 
— ^which  Yiolante  might  lose,  if  she 
married  one  like  Rtmdal  himself — 
her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the 
Lansmeres  might  actually  tend  only 
to  secure.  Conld  Harley,  with  all  his 
own  expectations,  be  indifferent  to 
such  a  prize? — and  no  doubt  he  had 
learned  Violante's  rare  beauty  in  his 
correspondence  with  Riccabocca. 

Thus  considered,  it  seemed  natural 
to  Randal's  estimate  of  human  nature, 
that  Harley's  more  prudish  scruples 
of  honour,  as  regards  what  is  due  to 
women,  could  not  resist  a  temptation 
so  strong.  Mere  friendship  was  not 
a  motive  powerful  enough  to  shake 
them,  but  ambition  was. 

While  Randal  was  thus  cogitating, 
Frank  thus  suffering,  and  many  a 
whisper,  in  comment  on  the  evident 
flirtation  between  the  beautiful  hostess 
and  the  accomplished  guest,  reached 
the  ears  both  of  the  brooding  schemer 
and  the  jealous  lover,  the  conversation 
between  the  two  objects  of  remark 
and  gossip  had  taken  a  new  turn. 
Indeed,  Beatrice  had  made  an  effort 
to  change  it. 

**It  is  long,  my  lord,"  said  she, 
still  speaking  Italian,  ^^  since  I  have 
heard  sentiments  like  those  yon  ad- 
dress to  me  ;  and  if  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self wholly  unworthy  of  them,  it  is 
from  the  pleasure  I  have  felt  in  read- 
ing sentiments  equally  foreign  to  the 
language  of  the  world  in  which  I  live." 
She  took  a  book  from  the  table  as  she 
spoke :  "  Have  you  seen  this  work  ?" 

Harley  glanced  at  the  title-page. 
'^  To  be  sure  I  have,  and  I  know  the 
author." 

'*  I  envy  you  that  honour.  I  should 
so  like  also  to  know  one  who  has  dis- 
covered to  me  deeps  in  my  own  heart 
which  I  had  never  explored." 

*^  Charming  Marchesa,  if  the  book 
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bfts  done  this,  belieye  me  that  I  have 
paid  yoQ  no  false  complinient — formed 
no  oyerflattering  estimate  of  jour 
nature ;  for  the  charm  of  the  work 
is  bat  in  its  simple  appeal  to  good 
and  generous  emotions,  and  it  can 
charm  none  in  whom  those  emotions 
exist  notr* 

**Nay,  that  cannot  be  true,  or 
why  is  it  so  popular?" 

'^  Because  good  and  generous  emo- 
tions are  more  common  to  the  human 
heart  than  we  are  aware  of  till  the 
appeal  comes.'* 

''  Don't  ask  me  to  think  that  I  I 
liave  found  the  world  so  base." 

**  Pardon  me  a  rude  question  ;  but 
what  do  you  know  of  the  world?" 

Beatrice  looked  first  in  surprise 
at  Harley,  then  glanced  round  the 
room  with  significant  irony. 

^^  As  I  thought ;  you  call  this  little 
room  '  the  world. '  Be  it  so.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  the  people  in 
thb  room  were  suddenly  converted 
into  an  audience  before  a  stage,  and 
you  were  as  consummate  in  the  ac- 
tor's art  as  you  are  in  all  others  that 
please  and  command — ^" 

'*Well?" 

'^  And  were  to  deliver  a  speech  full 
of  sordid  and  base  sentiments,  you 
would  be  hissed.  But  let  any  other 
woman,  with  half  your  powers,  arise 
and  utter  sentiments  sweet  and 
womanly,  or  honest  and  lofty — and 
applause  would  flow  from  every  lip, 
and  tears  rush  to  many  a  worldly 
eye.  The  true  proof  of  the  inherent 
nobleness  of  our  common  nature  is  in 
the  sympathy  it  betrays  with  what  is 
noble  wherever  crowds  are  collected. 
Never  believe  the  world  is  base  ; — if 
it  were  bo,  no  society  could  hold  to- 
gether for  a  day.  But  you  would 
know  the  author  of  this  book  ?  I  will 
bring  him  to  yon." 

"Do." 

"  And  now,"  said  HaHey  rising,  and 
with  bis  candid  winning  smile,  "  do 
you  think  we  shall  ever  be  friends?" 

"  Ton  have  startled  me  so,  that  I 
can  scarcely  answer.  But  why  would 
you  be  friends  with  me?" 

"  Because  you  need  a  friend.  Yon 
have  none?" 

"  Strange  flatterer ! "  said  Beatrice, 
emiling,  though  very  sadly ;  and  look- 
ing up,  her  eye  caught  Randal's. 

"Pooh!"  said  Harley,  "you  are 
too  penetrating  to  believe  that  yon 
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inspire  friendship  there.  Ah,  do  you 
Buppoee  that,  all  the  while  I  have 
been  conversing  with  you,  I  have  not 
noticed  the  watchful  gaze  of  Mr 
Randal  Leslie?  What  tie  can  pos- 
sibly connect  you  together  I  know 
not  yet ;  but  I  soon  shall." 

"Indeed!  you  talk  like  one  of 
the  old  Council  of  Venice.  You  try 
hard  to  make  me  fear  you,"  said 
Beatrice,  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
graver  kind  of  impression  Harley  had 
made  on  her,  by  the  affectation,  partly 
of  coquetry,  partly  of  levity. 

"  And  I,"  said  L'Estrange  calmly, 
"tell  you  already,  that  I  fear  yon 
no  more."  He  bowed,  and  passed 
through  the  crowd  to  rejoin  Audley, 
who  was  seated  in  a  comer,  whis- 
pering with  some  of  his  political 
colleagues.  Before  Harley  reached 
the  minister,  he  found  himself  close 
to  Randal  and  young  Hazeldean. 

He  bowed  to  the  first,  and  extended 
his  hand  to  the  last.  Randal  felt  the 
distinction,  and  his  sullen,  Mtter 
pride  was  deeply  galled — a  feeling  of 
hate  towards  Harley  passed  into  his 
mind.  He  was  {leased  to  see  the 
cold  hesitation  with  which  Frank  just 
touched  the  hand  offered  to  him. 
But  Randal  had  not  been  the  only 
person  whose  watch  upon  Beatrice 
the  keen-eyed  Harley  had  noticed. 
Harley  had  seen  the  angry  looks  of 
Frank  Hazeldean,  and  divined  the 
cause.  So  he  smiled  forgivingly  at 
the  slight  he  had  received. 

"  Yon  are  like  me,  Mr  Haaeldean," 
said  he.  "You  think  something  of 
the  heart  should  go  with  all  courtesy 
that  bespeaks  friendship— 

<*  The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own.*^ 

Here  Harley  drew  aside  Randal. 
"  Mr  Leslie,  a  word  with  you.  If  I 
wished  to  know  the  retreat  of  Dr 
Riccabocca,  in  order  to  render  him  a 
great  service,  would  you  confide  to 
me  that  secret?" 

"  That  woman  has  let  out  her  sus- 
picions that  I  know  the  exile's  re- 
treat," thought  Randal ;  and  with  rare 
presence  of  mind,  he  replied  at  once — 

"  My  Lord,  yonder  stands  a  connec- 
tion of  Dr  Riccabocca's.  Mr  Hazel- 
dean  is  surely  the  person  to  whom 
you  should  address  this  inquiry." 

"  Not  so,  Mr  Leslie ;  for  I  suspect 
that  he  cannot  answer  it,  and  that 
yon  can.    Well,  I  will  ask  something 
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that  it  seems  to  me  yon  may  grant 
without  hesitation.  Shoold  jon  see 
Dr  Riccabocca,  tell  him  that  I  am  in 
England,  and  so  leave  it  to  him  to 
communicate  with  me  or  not;  but 
perhaps  yon  have  already  done  so?** 

''  Lord  ^Estrange,"  said  Randal, 
bowing  low,  with  pointed  formality, 
«« excuse  me  if  I  decline  either  to 
disclaim  or  acquiesce  in  the  know- 
ledge you  impute  to  me.  If  I  am 
acquainted  with  any  secret  intrusted 
to  me  by  Dr  Riccabocca,  it  is  for  me 
to  use  my  own  discretion  how  best  to 
guard  it.  And  for  the  rest,  after 
the  Scotch  earl,  whose  words  your 
lordship  has  quoted,  refused  to  touch 
the  hand  of  Marmion,  Douglas  could 
scarcely  have  called  him  back  in  order 
to  give  him — a  message  I" 

Harley  was  not  prepared  for  this 
tone  in  Mr  £gerton*s  protege^  and 
his  own  gallant  nature  was  rather 
pleased  than  irritated  by  a  haughti- 
ness that  at  least  seemed  to  bespeak 
independence  of  spirit.  Nevertheless, 
L*£strange*s  suspicions  of  Randal 
were  too  strong  to  be  easily  set  aside, 
and  therefore  he  replied,  civilly,  but 
with  covert  taunt — 

^'  I  submit  to  your  rebuke,  Mr  Les- 


lie, though  I  meant  not  the  offence 
you  would  ascribe  to  me.  I  regret 
my  unlucky  quotation  yet  the  more, 
since  the  wit  of  your  retort  has  obliged 
you  to  identify  yourself  with  Marmion, 
who,  though  a  clever  and  brave  fel- 
low, was  an  uncommonly — tricky  one.'* 
And  so  Harley,  certainly  having  the 
best  of  it,  moved  on,  and  joining 
Egerton,  io  a  few  minutes  more  both 
le^  the  room. 

"  What  was  L*Estrange  saying  to 
you?"  asked  Frank,  *^  Something 
about  Beatrice  I  am  sure." 

"  No ;  only  quoting  poetry.*' 

*^  Then  what  made  yon  look  so 
angry,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  know  it 
was  your  kind  feeling  for  me.  As 
you  say,  he  is  a  formidable  rival. 
But  that  can't  be  his  own  hair.  Do 
you  think  he  wears  a  toupetf  I  am 
sure  he  was  praising  Beatrice.  He  is 
evidently  very  much  smitten  with  her. 
But  I  don't  think  she  is  a  woman  to  be 
caught  by  mere  rank  and  fortune ! 
Do  yon  ?    Why  can't  you  speak  ?  " 

*^  If  you  do  not  get  her  consent 
soon,  I  think  she  is  lost  to  you,"  said 
Randal  slowly;  and,  before  Frank 
could  recover  his  dismay,  glided  from 
the  house. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Violante's  first  evening  at  the  Lans- 
meres,  had  seemed  happier  to  her  than 
the  first  evening,  under  the  same  roof, 
had  done  to  Helen.  True  that  she 
missed  her  father  much — Jemima 
somewhat ;  but  she  so  identified  her 
father's  cause  with  Harley,  that  she 
had  a  sort  of  vague  feeling  that  it  was 
to  promote  that  cause  that  she  was  on 
this  visit  to  Harley's  parents.  And 
the  Countess,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
more  emphatically  cordial  to  her  than 
she  had  ever  yet  been  to  Captain 
Digby's  orphan.  But  perhaps  the 
real  difference  in  the  heart  of  either 
girl  was  this,  that  Helen  felt  awe  of 
Lady  Lansmere,  and  Yiolante  felt 
only  love  for  Lord  L'Estrange's 
mother.  Yiolante,  too,  was  one  of 
those  persons  whom  a  reserved  and 
formal  person,  like  the  Countess, 
**  can  get  on  with,**  as  the  phrase 
goes.  Not  so  poor  little  Helen— so 
shy  herself,  and  so  hard  to  coax  into 
more  than  gentle  monosyllables.  And 
Lady  Lansmere's  favourite  talk  was 
always  of  Harley.   Helen  had  listened 


to  such  talk  with  respect  and  interest. 
Yiolante  listened  to  it  with  inquisitive 
eagerness — ^with  blushing  delight.  The 
mother's  heart  noticed  the  distinction 
between  the  two,  and  no  wonder  that 
that  heart  moved  more  to  Yiolante 
than  to  Helen.  Lord  Lansmere,  too, 
like  most  gentlemen  of  his  age, 
dumped  all  young  ladies  together,  as 
a  harmless,  amiable,  but  singularly 
stupid  class  of  the  genus-Petticoat, 
meant  to  look  pretty,  play  the  piano, 
and  talk  to  each  other  about  frocks 
and  sweethearts.  Therefore  this  ani- 
mated dazzling  creature,  with  her 
infinite  variety  of  look  and  play  of 
mind,  took  him  by  surprise,  charmed 
him  into  attention,  and  warmed  him 
into  gallantry.  Helen  sate  in  her 
quiet  corner,  at  her  work,  sometimes 
listening  with  almost  mournful,  though 
certainly  unenvious,  admiration  at 
Yiolante'svivid,  yet  ever  unconscious, 
eloquence  of  word  and  thought— some- 
times plunged  deep  into  her  own  secret 
meditations.  And  all  the  while  the 
work  went  on  the  same,  under  the 
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small  noiseless  fingers.  This  was  one 
of  Helen's  habits  that  irritated  the 
nerves  of  Lady  Lansmere.  She  de- 
spised yonng  ladies  who  were  fond  of 
work.  She  did  not  comprehend  how 
often  it  is  the  resource  of  the  sweet 
womanly  mind,  not  from  want  of 
thought,  but  from  the  silence  and  the 
depth  of  it.  Violante  was  surprised, 
and  perhaps  disappointed,  that  Harley 
had  left  the  house  before  dinner,  and 
did  not  return  all  the  evening.  But 
Lady  Lansmere,  in  making  excuse 
for  his  absence,  on  the  plea  of  engage- 
ments, found  so  good  an  opportunity 
to  talk  of  his  ways  in  general— of  his 
rare  promise  in  boyhood — of  her  regret 
at  the  inaction  of  his  maturity — of 
her  hope  to  see  him  yet  do  justice  to 
hia  natural  powers,  that  Yiolante 
almost  ceased  to  miss  him. 

And  when  Lady  Lansmere  conduct- 
ed her  to  her  room,  and,  kissing  her 
cheek  tenderly,  said,  '^  But  yon  are 
just  the  person  Harley  admires— just 
the  person  to  rouse  him  from  melan- 
choly dreams,  of  which  his  wild  hu- 
mours are  now  but  the  vain  disguise" 
— ^Yiolante  crossed  her  arms  on  her 
bosom,  and  her  bright  eyes,  deepened 
into  tenderness,  seemed  to  ask,  *^  He 
melancholy^and  why  ?  " 

On  leaving  Yiolante's  room.  Lady 
Lansmere  paused  before  the  door  of 
Helen's;  and,  after  musing  a  little 
while,  entei-ed  softly. 

Helen  had  dismissed  her  maid;  and, 
at  the  moment  Lady  Lansmere  entered, 
she  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
her  hands  clasped  before  her  face. 

Her  form,  thus  seen,  looked  so 
youthful  and  child-like— the  attitude 
itself  was  so  holv  and  so  touching, 
that  the  proud  and  cold  expression  on 
Ladv  Lansmere*s  face  changed.  She 
shaded  the  light  involuntarily,  and 
seated  herself  in  silence,  that  she 
might  not  disturb  the  act  of  prayer. 

When  Helen  rose,  she  was  startled 
to  see  the  Countess  seated  by  the 
fire ;  and  hastily  drew  her  hand  across 
her  eyes.    She  had  been  weeping. 

Lady  Lansmere  did  not,  however, 
tnrn  to  observe  those  traces  of  tears, 
which  Helen  feared  were  too  visible. 
The  Countess  was  too  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts ;  and  as  Helen  timidly 
approached,  she  said — still  with  her 
eyes  on  the  clear  low  fire—"  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Miss  Digby,  for  my  in- 


trusion ;  but  my  son  has  left  it  to  me 
to  prepare  Lord  Lansmere  to  learn  the 
offer  you  have  done  Harley  the  honour 
to  accept.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to 
my  lord ;  It  may  be  days  before  I  find 
a  fitting  occasion  to  do  so ;  meanwhile, 
I  feel  assured  that  your  sense  of  pro- 
priety will  make  you  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  due  to  Lord  L'E^trange's  father, 
thatstrangers  shouldnot learn  arrange- 
ments of  such  moment  in  his  family,  - 
before  his  own  consent  be  obtained." 

Here  the  Countess  came  to  a  full 
pause;  and  poor  Helen,  finding  herself 
called  upon  for  some  reply  to  this 
chilling  speech,  stammered  out,  scarce 
audibly — 

"  Certainly,  madam,  I  never  dream- 
ed of— " 

"That  is  right,  my  dear,"  interrupted 
Lady  Lansmere,  rising  suddenly,  and 
as  if  greatly  relieved.  "  I  could  not 
doubt  your  superiority  to  ordinary  girls 
of  your  age,  with  whom  these  matters 
are  never  secret  for  a  moment.  There- 
fore, of  course,  you  will  not  mention, 
at  present,  what  has  passed  between 
you  and  Harley,  to  any  of  the  friends 
with  whom  you  may  cori-espond." 

"  I  have  no  correspondents— no 
friends.  Lady  Lansmere,"  said  Helen 
deprecatingly,  and  trying  hard  not  to 
cry. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my 
dear ;  young  ladies  never  should  have. 
Friends,  especially  friends  who  corre- 
spond, are  the  worst  enemies  they  can 
have.  Goodnight,  MissDigby.  I  need 
not  add,  by  the  way,  that,  though  we 
are  bound  to  show  all  kindness  to  this 
young  Italian  lady,  still  she  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  our  family ;  and  you 
will  be  as  prudent  with  her  as  yon 
would  have  been  with  your  corre- 
spondents— ^had  yon  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  any." 

Lady  Lansmere  said  the  last  words 
with  a  smile,  and  pressed  a  reluctant 
kiss  (the  stepmother's  kiss^  on  He- 
len's bended  brow.  She  then  left  the 
room,  and  Helen  sate  on  the  seat 
vacated  by  the  stately  unloving  form, 
and  again  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  again  wept.  But  when  she 
rose  at  last,  and  the  light  fell  upon 
her  face,  that  soft  face  was  sad  indeed, 
but  serene — serene,  as  if  with  some 
inward  sense  of  duty — sad,  as  with 
the  resignation  which  accepts  patience 
instead  of  hope. 
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The  last  centary  was  the  era  of 
monarchs.  The  people  had  not  yet 
formed  a  yisible  object.  They  were 
the  counters  at  the  table  of  the  great 
gamesters  of  the  day.  In  England, 
which  had  since  the  Reformation 
always  advanced  before  the  age,  the 
people  had  started  into  substantial 
existence.  It  was  impossible  totally 
to  overlook  a  power  which  had  sub- 
verted one  Constitution,  and  erected 
another — which  had  dethroned  one 
dynasty,  and  enthroned  another — 
which  bad  begun  its  existence  under 
theories  of  divine  right,  and  signal- 
ised the  maturity  of  its  generation 
by  establishing  the  most  perfect 
national  freedom  which  man  had 
ever  seen. 

But,  in  continental  Europe,  the 
people  formed  no  more  an  object,  in 
the  general  polity  of  nations,  than 
a  submarine  mountain  takes  its  place 
in  a  map  of  the  ocean.  It  had  an 
existence,  but  no  recognition;  it 
had  a  place,  but  the  ship  of  the  State 
passed  over  it  without  casting  the 
lead  or  shifting  a  saiL  The  govern- 
ment of  all  foreign  nations  existed 
only  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The 
king  was  at  once  the  author  and  the 
agent  of  all  measures;  the  decrees 
of  the  administration  were  as  myste- 
rions,  as  inscrutable,  and  as  unex- 
pected, as  Oracles.  Men  saw  nothing 
in  the  political  world  but  kingdoms — 
masses  of  power — revolving  before 
the  eye  of  the  politician  and  the 
philosopher,  as  the  planets  revolved, 
with  irresistible  force,  with  vast  and 
various  splendour,  bat  by  laws  as 
much  beyond  human  dispute  as  the 
Lawa  of  Nature. 

The  maxim  which  in  our  day  is 
felt  to  contain  the  consummation  of 
despotism,  VEuu-^'est  moi,  was  once 
the  motto  of  every  throne,  the  essen- 
tial character  of  dominion,  the  crown 
jewel,  the  substance  of  the  sceptre. 
Whether  that  maxim  is  to  be  revived 
— whether  the  struggle  between  po- 
pular power  and  the  throne  is  once 


more  to  be  tried — whether  the  mo- 
narchies of  Europe,  unwarned  by 
the  rents  already  made  in  their 
ramparts  by  the  comparatively  slight 
incursions  of  the  popular  surge,  are 
prepared  to  defy  the  ocean  in  its 
strength,  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
prediction,  that  whenever  the  ulti- 
mate conflict  arrives,  it  wiU  be  tre- 
mendous ;  it  will  shake  all  the  old 
barriers  of  power,  and  either  cover 
society  with  ruin,  or  sweep  away 
the  ruin  itself,  for  a  total  renova- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  touch  upon  this 
subject  without  some  reference  to 
that  country  which,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  gone  the  whole  round 
of  revolution — has  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fiery  vapours  —  has  been 
acclimated  to  epidemics  of  over- 
throw— and  reckons  her  years  by 
the  flight  of  monarchs,  the  fabrica- 
tion of  hollow  governments,  and  the 
crush  of  constitutions. 

France  seems  resolved  on  making 
the  dreadful  experiment  of  Despotism. 
It  failed  before,  and  its  failure  con- 
signed the  Imperial  experimentalist 
to  a  fate  so  singular  and  so  condign, 
as  to  seem  a  direct  punishment  from 
Providence  for  daring  to  counteract 
its  purposes  in  the  progress  of  maiL. 
With  his  successor  to  his  prindples, 
the  experiment  is  but  beginning. 
How  will  It  rad?  He  has  invoked  a 
•pffit  that  had  been  laid  these  thirty 
years.  Whether,  like  the  magicians 
of  old,  he  must  find  employment  for 
the  demon,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  in  his  grasp,  or  he  is  finally 
to  evade  the  bond,  no  man  within 
memory  has  placed  himself  and  his 
country  in  a  more  trying  and  threat- 
ening dilemma.  If  he  attempts  to 
make  war  his  policy,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  every  drop  of  blood  shed 
in  the  field.  If  he  attempts  to  re- 
establish despotism,  he  has  the 
warning  of  St  Helena  before  his 
eyes. 
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But,  without  conjecturing  the  per- 
sonal fate  of  this  man  of  power, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact 
that  he  has  placed  himself  in  a 
position  to  mould  the  fate  of  Europe 
for  a  century  to  come.  If  he  shall 
succeed  in  concentrating  all  national 
power  in  himself,  the  example  is 
sure  not  to  be  lost  upon  kings. 
The  insults  which  characterised  the 
triumphs  of  the  mob  in  the  late 
Continental  tumults  —  the  remem- 
brances which  must  rankle  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Continental  govern- 
ments— the  revenge,  which  is  the 
natural  passion  of  arbitrary  power — 
and  even  the  rational  alarm  at  the 
possible  return  of  the  popular  ex- 
cesses, must  make  all  foreign  princes 
partial  to  the  revival  of  Despotism. 

This  hour  is  a  Crisis,  Principles 
are  on  their  trial;  the  antagonists 
are  in  the  field ;  and  the  first  shock 
may  decide,  for  a  long  period,  the 
victory  of  bold  measures  over  im- 
passioned men,  and  of  unlimited 
might  over  confused,  but  daring,  and 
defeated,  but  obstinate,  right — a  con- 
test which  will  never  wholly  cease 
henceforth,  and  which,  in  its  con- 
tinuance, may  shatter  the  whole 
firame  of  society. 

How  far  (his  great  political  change 
in  the  most  influential  of  kingdoms 
may  be  but  the  indication  of  a  new 
course  of  Providence — how  far  it 
may  be  connected  with  those  new 
and  singular  means  and  powers  of 
nature  and  of  mechanism  which, 
in  our  time,  have  been  assigned  to 
man— how  far  it  may  be,  in  politics, 
a  corresponding  phase  to  the  rail- 
road, the  electric  telegraph,  and  the 
discoveries  of  gold  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth— can  be  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  but  while  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Providence  does  nothing 
without  system,  and  does  nothing 
in  vain,  we  cannot  altogether  sup- 
press the  feeling,  that  an  Era  of 
Revelations  in  government,  science, 
and  society,  has  begun. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  monarchs  of  the  last  century  bore 
their  honours  welL  They  were  all 
bold,  brave,  and  intelligent.  Whe- 
ihw  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  they 
showed  decision  —  the  first  quali- 
fication for  the  government  of  king- 
doms.    Some  were   of  remarkable 
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intellectual  power,  and  none,  with 
slight  exceptions,  were  inferior  to 
the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The  age 
which  reckoned  among  its  sove- 
reigns, Frederic  II.  of  Prussia, 
Maria  Theresa  of  Germany,  the  Em* 
peror  Joseph,  the  Czarina  Catherine, 
and,  in  its  earlier  portion,  Louis 
XIV.  and  WiUiam  III.,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  destitute  of  minds 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  aiTairs  in 
perhaps  the  most  complicated,  strug- 
gling, and  difiicult  period  of  Europe 
before  the  French  Revolution. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  those  of  the  Conti- 
ilental  sovereigns:  their  difficulties 
arose  from  war  —  his  from  peace; 
their  combats  in  the  field  were 
scarcely  less  anxious  than  his  in  the 
cabinet.  The  conclusion  was  diffe- 
rent; the  successes  and  failure  of 
the  foreign  monarch  equally  wasted 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  Europe; 
the  struggles  of  the  British  king 
issued  in  larger  accessions  to  liberty, 
and  to  the  power  of  that  body  which 
is  politically  called  the  people, 

George  II.  was  a  stem  and  stub- 
bom  man,  possessed  of  considerable 
ability,  but  unpopular  in  its  applica- 
tion; unimpassioned,  but  ambitious 
of  fame;  longing  to  figure  in  war, 
but  compelled  by  the  nation  to 
peace ;  uneasy  in  England,  and  never 
happy  but  in  Hanover,  from  which 
he  imported  his  prejudices  and  his 
favourites,  his  politics  and  his  house- 
hold ;  fond  of  power,  but  capable  of 
compljdng  with  the  public  will ;  and 
retaining  all  the  feelings  of  a  German 
Elector,  yet  respectful  to  the  laws 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  Whatever 
were  the  morals  of  the  court,  he 
never  sought  to  make  them  the 
fashion  in  England;  and  whatever 
might  be  his  own  sense  of  decoram, 
he  govemed  his  people  with  dignity, 
dying  at  the  age  of  seventy- seven ; 
and,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years,  he  was,  if  not  loved,  regretted 
by  the  empire. 

The  volumes  which  have  recalled 
us  to  this  subject  consist  of  the 
correspondence  of  Greorge  Grenville, 
Lord  Temple,  and  their  chief  con- 
temporaries—  among  the  rest,  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham.  It 
extends  from  1742  to  the  tenth  year 
of  George  in.,  and  is  peculiarly  im- 
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portant  in  its  references  to  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  that  period. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the 
leading  English  families  in  public 
life  to  preserve  the  documents  con- 
nected with  their  career.  This  habit 
exists,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent 
in  England  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, from  the  superior  nature  of 
public  character,  from  the  frequency 
of  public  investigation,  from  the 
severity  of  public  judgment,  and, 
as  the  general  result,  from  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  ready  defence 
of  the  statesman's  reputation  against 
the  casual  charge  as  well  as  the 
studied  libel. 

The  history  of  the  present  deposit 
may  be  briefly  told.  Earl  Temple's 
papers  were  always  kept  at  Stowe,  the 
well-known  and  superb  mansion  of  the 
Buckingham  family.  A  considerable 
portion  of  Mr  Grenville's  correspon- 
dence, preserved  at  Wotton,  was 
brought  to  Stowe,  and  arranged 
with  that  of  Earl  Temple,  and  the 
remainder  was  discovered  by  the 
editor,  in  a  large  chest  at  Bucking- 
ham House,  which  had  remained 
unopened  since  it  was  brought 
there.  The  whole  of  these  papers 
were  rearranged  by  the  late  Duke, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  editor, 
(then  librarian  at  Stowe,)  but  with 
the  ducal  wish  that  they  should 
not  be  published  before  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville.  The  latter,  however,  sur- 
viving the  Duke  seven  years,  the 
publication  was  retarded  till,  by  the 
present  Duke,  it  was  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  editor,  in  con- 
formity with  the  intention  of  his 
father. 

In  Eugland  in  the  last  century  there 
were  castes  as  marked  as  in  India : 
there  wfis  a  military  caste,  a  class  of 
society  in  which  the  generality  of  the 
military  coinmissions,  and  all  the 
leading  employments  of  the  court, 
went ;  there  was  also  a  political  caste^ 
a  class  in  which  all  the  great  offices 
of  administration  went,  as  regularly 
as  the  night  succeeded  the  day,  and 
in  which  any  deviation  from  the 
routine,  any  appointment  of  any  indi- 
vidual not  ill  the  muster-roll  of  the 
aristocracy,  would  probably  have 
been  considered  as  a  deviation  from 

c  law  of  nature.    In  this  condition 


of  things,  men  of  other  classes  had  no 
imaginable  chance  of  prominent  office 
on  their  own  acconnt.  Their  only 
hope  must  be  in  attaching  themselves 
to  some  of  those  *^  Dii  majorum  gen^ 
tiwn" — those  sons  of  fortune,  those 
hereditary  possessors  of  high  posi- 
tions, those  natural  rulers  of  the 
powers  and  the  privileges  of  political 
high  life.  The  government,  in  con- 
sequence, was  an  Oligarchy  under  the 
name  of  a  monarchy,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown  was  merged  in  the 
actual  authority  of  the  poUtical  con- 
nection. 

Tlie  monarch  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
right  to  choose,  but  it  was  the  right 
to  choose  between  submitting  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship  and  going  over  the 
side.  He  might  appoint  his  cabinet, 
but  he  must  appoint  it  from  the  men 
whom  the  political  class  offered;  he 
could  not  stray  into  the  world  for  a 
better  selection ;  he  could  not  follow 
the  man  of  talents,  or  the  man  of 
integrity,  into  the  less  nobly  bom  and 
less  dexterously  combined  orders  of 
society:  there  stood  the  aristocratic 
recruits  for  his  government,  and  un- 
less he  took  them  as  they  were,  he 
was  a  general  without  an  army. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  system  were  equally  conspicuous. 
On  the  one  view,  ministers  were  not 
the  creatures  of  place ;  they  had  per- 
sonal characters  to  lose,  their  prin- 
ciples were  publicly  known,  they 
were  not  dependent  on  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  nor  thus  had  grown 
up  through  a  succession  of  minor  em- 
ployments into  places  of  distinction, 
the  most  ill-omened  education  for 
public  men ;  they  were  not  adven- 
turers, they  brought  with  them  an 
accession  of  family  influence,  which 
raised  them  beyond  the  great  tempta- 
tion of  new  men — that  of  courting  the 
populace;  and  as  the  uatnral  result 
of  their  burth,  connections,  and  inter- 
course with  men  of  a  high  class  of 
society,  they  acted  under  a  higher 
sense  of  dignity,  and  their  public  acta 
were  more  generally  marked  with  a 
fearless,  open,  and  generous  stamp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  were 
of  some  moment  in  the  monopoly  of 
power  in  turning  the  State  into  a  cor- 
poration, in  the  restriction  on  the 
rising  ability  of  the  humbler  condi- 
tions of  life,  to  the  loss  of  donbtlesa 
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mach  Tigoroos  and  original  aid  to  the 
pablic  coancils,  in  the  jealousy  which 
that  restriction  naturally  created  in 
men  who  felt  their  talents,  and  in  the 
consequent  difficulties  produced  by 
the  direction  of  those  talents  to  party, 
as  the  only  means  of  claiming  justice 
for  themselves.  This  was  continually 
felt  in  the  political  tumults  of  England 
for  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  century, 
and  it  was  eminently  experienced  in 
Ireland,  where  every  rising  barrister 
instantly  took  the  side  of  Opposition, 
and  where  even  his  attainment  of 
office  was  felt  as  a  stimulant  and  a 
bribe  for  new  assaults  on  the  Govern- 
ment :  like  buying  off  an  invasion,  the 
purchase  was  only  a  proclamation  for 
a  new  march  against  the  cabinet. 

The  Grenvilles  were  of  the  political 
cflwte,  and  for  two-thirds  of  a  century 
there  was  no  political  good  fortune  in 
which  a  Grenville  was  not  sure  to 
share,  if  on  the  ministerial  side — nor 
measure  of  opposition  in  which  a 
Grenville  was  not  sure  to  be  busy, 
until  the  change  came  round,  and  the 
bustling  patriot  was  transformed  into 
the  complacent  placeman. 

The  public  origin  of  this  family  was 
derived  from  Richard  Temple  of 
Wotton,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  Lord  Cobham  of  Stowe, 
whom  she  succeeded,  by  the  title  of 
Countess  Temple,  iu  1759.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  marriage  was  Richard, 
Earl  Temple,  bom  in  1711.  The 
second  son  was  Greorge  Grenville,  the 
minister,  bom  in  1712.  The  next 
brother  was  James  Grenville,  a  Lord 
of  Trade,  Deputy-paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  and  Cofferer  of  the  Household. 
The  third  was  Henry  Grenville,  suc- 
cessively governor  of  Barbadoes,  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  The  fourth 
was  Thomas  Grenville,  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  in  action. 

Greorge  Grenville,  the  minister,  had 
three  sons,  equally  heirs  of  official 
fortune ; — George,  who  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Temple,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  marquisate  of 
Buckingham ;  Thomas  Grenville, 
who,  iSter  filling  several  lucrative 
offices,  died  lately,  and  honourably 
left  his  fine  library  to  the  nation. 
The  youngest  son  was  the  late  Lord 
Grenville,  the  coadjutor  of  William 
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Pitt.  The  connection  with  that  illus- 
trious statesmen  was  formed  through 
the  marriage  of  Lady  Hester  Gren- 
ville, the  sister  of  the  first  Earl 
Temple,  with  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  the  father  of  William 
Pitt.  The  present  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham is  the  great-grandson  pf  George 
Grenville. 

As  George  Grenville  forms  the 
principal  personage  of  these  volumes, 
a  sketch  of  his  progress  to  power  may 
be  given.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ- Church,  he  was  intended  for 
the  bar,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
relative.  Lord  Cobham,  he  soon  de- 
termined on  a  political  career.  The 
borough  of  Buckingham  was  at  his 
disposal,  and  he  was  its  representa- 
tive for  thurty  years.  His  rise  through 
office  was'rapid.  He  was  first  made  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  then  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  then  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  until 
finally,  in  April  1763,  he  rose  to  be 
Premier,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
suiy,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  consummation,  however,  was 
short-lived.  Within  two  years  he 
was  deprived  of  the  premiership,  held 
office  no  more,  and  retired  from  public 
life  for  ever,  leaving,  as  the  principal 
memorial  of  his  political  career,  the 
unlucky  Stamp  Act,  so  well  known  as 
the  pretext  for  the  revolt  of  America, 
the  watchword  of  party  in  Parliament, 
and  of  faction  in  the  streets,  and  yet 
a  measure  which  no  man  could  fairly 
charge  with  injustice,  and  whose  con- 
sequences no  man  could  charge  upon 
the  minister. 

That  Parliament  had  as  valid  a 
right  to  tax  a  British  colony  as  it  had 
to  tax  a  British  county,  is  beyond  all 
doubt;  and,  remote  as  the  question 
now  is  with  respect  to  the  American 
contest,  WQ  have  other  colonies  which 
may  be  the  wiser  for  stating  its  true 
grounds. 

The  British  sulject  emigrating  to  a 
colony,  however  distant,  is  still  a 
British  subject ;  and  the  child  of  that 
emigrant  bora  in  the  British  colony 
is  still  a  British  subject.  Allegiance 
cannot  be  extinguished  by  distance. 
If  he  takes  arms  against  England,  he 
Is  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  rebel. 
The  support  of  the  law,  the  support 
of  the  government,  the  support  of  th% 
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fleet  and  arinj,  all  which  protect  the 
empire,  and  with  it  the  colony,  moat 
require  contribntions,  and  the  colony, 
sharing  in  the  protection,  must  be 
bonnd  to  assist  that  contribntion— it 
mast  pay  toew.  The  ontcry  of  the 
time,  that  the  colonies  were  taxed 
without  representation,  was  utterly 
unfounded.  The  colonies  were  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Parliament; 
they  were  represented  by  the  whole 
Parliament  legislating  for  the  whole 
Empire.  The  wisdom  of  addmg  to 
the  numbers  of  a  parliament,  alr^y 
perhaps  numerous  enough  for  every 
purpose  of  deliberation,  was  a  ques- 
tion exclusively  for  the  Government, 
and  the  British  colony  in  America  had 
no  want  of  ad  vocates ;  the  whole  Oppo- 
sition were  its  virtual  representatives. 
The  question  of  right  was  thus 
decided.  The  question  of  policy  was 
another  consideration ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  by  admitting 
American  members  into  the  House, 
the  United  States  might  have  re- 
mained British  for  a  few  years  longer. 
But  distance  and  difficulty,  popnlaUon 
and  power,  would  soon  have  solved 
the  problem,  and  the  great  colony 
would  have  now  been  a  great  kingdom, 
ThewarmadeitagreatritpuMtic.  The 
bitterness  of  hostilities  envenomed 
the  colonies  against  the  only  form  of 
government  congenial  to  the  British 
mind;  and  for  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  most  fortunate  and  rational  of  all 
governments,  they  adopted  a  limited 
democracy,  which  nothing  but  the 
extent  of  their  territories  could  have 
prevented,  long  since,  from  being  an 
anarchy.  But  stubbornness  on  the 
one  side,  and  faction  on  the  other, 
prevailed.  The  Stamp  Act  was  felt  to 
be  so  legitimate,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  scarcely  raised  a  debate  in 
Parliament.  The  resistance  revived 
the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  legisla- 
ture. It  was  too  favourable  an  op- 
portunity for  metaphorical  indignation 
and  verbal  virtue  to  be  thrown  away ; 
and  by  the  help  of  parliamentary 
intrigue,  backed  by  popular  ontcry, 
this  natural,  obvious,  and  easy  act  of 
legislature  was  stigmatised  as  the 
foulest  oppressiotf.  Time  has  rectified 
the  opinion ;  and  while  we  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  of  all  nations,  we  may 
calmly  respect  the  principles  of  social 
law. 


To  George  Gkenville  we  owe  the 
"  Act  for  securing  purity  of  Election,** 
which  was  once  regarded  as  a  model 
of  legislati^  wisdom,  adequate  to 
preserve  the  hustings  from  contami- 
nation and  the  House  from  influence 
for  ever.  But  the  dexterities  of 
modem  corruption  have  proved  too 
subtle  for  the  provisions  of  our  ances- 
tors. How  many  hundred  elections 
have  been  driven  through  the  Gren- 
ville  Act,  is  not  for  us  to  say,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  calculate. 
But  the  constant  lowering  of  the 
franchise  has  shown  the  weakness  of 
all  defences  against  a  bribe ;  and  as 
the  expedient  of  every  new  candidate 
for  popularity  is  to  put  the  elections 
into  hands  lower  still,  we  may  safely 
predict  the  growing  inefficiency  of 
all  laws  against  the  temptation  to 
corrupting  of  the  popnlaoe. 

The  celebrated  Burke,  in  his  speech 
on  American  Taxation,  a  masterpiece 
of  eloquence,  and  a  masterpiece  of 
that  sophistry  in  which  Party  in- 
volved his  illustrious  spirit  fir  the 
time^  relieved  the  House  from  the 
dryness  of  statistics,  by  a  striking 
sketch  of  Grenville,  almost  ten  years 
after  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
and  nearly  five  years  after  he  was  in 
his  tomb. 

''Mr  GreuTille  nndonbtediy  was  a 
first-rate  figare  in  the  conntry.  With  a 
mMouline  nnderstanding,  and  a  stoat  and 
resolute  heart,  he  had  an  applioation  on- 
dissipated  and  unwearied.  He  took 
poblic  bntineai,  not  as  a  dnty  he  was  to 
fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasore  he  was  to  eqjoy, 
and  he  seemed  to  hafe  no  delight  ont  of 
tiie  Honaey  ezeept  in  such  th^gi  as  in 
some  way  related  to  the  business  that 
was  to  be  done  within  it.  If  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  will  say  this  for  him,  hia  ambi- 
tion was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain. 
It  was  to  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low 
polities  of  a  court,  but  to  win  his  way  to 
power  through  the  laborious  gradations 
of  public  seirice,  and  to  secare  himself  a 
well-earned  rank  in  Parliament,  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  oonstitntion, 
and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  bnrinesi  " 

But  thispanegyric  was  rather  lowered 
by  its  peroration.  Burke  was  fond  of 
looking  at  every  subject  In  a  variety 
of  lights,  and  it  became  the  habit  of 
even  his  vigorous  mind  to  fill  up  the 
background  of  his  portraits  wiHi  plc« 
tnresque  shade.  He  then  closed  his 
character  of  the  deceased  statesman 
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by  observing  that  his  having  been  a 
barrister  **  narrowed  the  extent  and 
freedom  of  his  political  views.** 

^*  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  a  soiencft 
which  does  more  to  quicken  and  in- 
Yigorate  the  understanding  than  ail 
the  other  kinds  of  learning  pat  toge- 
ther. But  it  is  not  apt,  except  in 
persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and 
liberalise  the  mind  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion.**  Having  flong  this 
passing  sarcasm  at  the  profession,  he 
let  fall  a  drop  of  contempt  on  the 
system  of  pobllc  employment 

^'From  that  study,  he  did  not  go  very 
largely  into  the  world,  bat  plunged  into 
the  business  of  office,  and  the  limited  and 
fixed  forms  established  there.  These 
forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  ooeasions, 
and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured 
in  offioe  do  admirably  well  so  long  as 
ihtngs  go  on  in  their  common  order ;  but 
when  the  highroads  are  broken  up,  and 
the  waters  are  out,  when  a  new  and 
ironbled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file 
affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a 
greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far 
more  extensiTe  comprehension  of  things, 
is  requisite  than  e?er  office  gave,  or  than 
office  ever  can  gire.  Mr  Grenville  thought 
better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  human 
legislation  than,  in  truth,  it  deserves." 

The  fact  evidently  is,  that  the  fiery 
and  soaring  spirit  of  Bnrke  despised 
the  heavy  nniformity  and  dull  roatine 
ai  the  whole  tribe  of  which  Grenville 
was  the  representative ;  that  he  dis- 
dained the  sabstitntion  of  heavy  re- 
gularity for  brilliant  enterprise,  of 
precedent  for  principle,  and  of  taking 
shelter  under  obsolete  forms,  instead 
of  adopting  those  lofty  innovations 
which  alone  can  guide  a  government 
through  new  perite,  deserve  the  name 
«f  statesmanship,  and  elevate  politics 
into  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

But  this  attempt  to  qualify  his 
panegyric,  by  laying  the  weight  of 
OrenTille*s  failure  on  his  profession, 
was  keenly  retorted  by  Wedderbum, 
{then  Solicitor-General,  and  after- 
wards ChanoeUor  and  Earl  of  Boss- 
lyn,)  declaring  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  part  in  the  debate, 
but  that  he  had  been  called  up  by 
Bnrke*8  character  of  GhrenviUe.  He 
observed,  ^^that  the  gentleman  had 
neither  done  him  that  Justice  with 
iHiioh  posterity  might  treat  his  me- 
noiy,  Bor  had  he  spoken  of  him  as 


the  general  voice  of  a  gratefhl  people 
would  even  at  that  moment  express 
itself  of  his  person,  his  conduct,  and 
his  acts.**  After  alluding  to  the  re- 
mark, that  his  mind  was  narrowed  by 
the  bar,  and  that  he  had  plung^  into 
office  before  he  mingled  in  the  world, 
Wedderbum  (who  might  have  ob- 
served that  he  came  mto  Parliament 
and  politics  at  twenty-nine,  conse- 
quently had  practised  but  little  in  his 
profession,  and  that  at  thirty- three  he 
held  the  office  of  a  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty) said  cleverly — 

"Groing  into  the  world  is  a  term  too  large 
for  my  narrow  comprehension.  If  it  means 
that  he  neither  played,  nor  dressed,  nor 
was  a  member  of  any  of  the  fiishionable 
olubs,  I  belie?e  it  may  be  true.  But  his 
birth  and  his  talents  introduced  him  to  an 
early  intimacy  with  the  first  men  of  the 
age.  He  passed,  by  regular  gradations, 
from  one  office  to  an^er.  WhateTer 
related  to  the  Marine  of  this  country,  he 
had  learned  during  his  attendance  at  the 
Admiralty.  The  Finance  he  had  studied 
under  a  very  able  master  at  the  Treasury. 
The  Foreign  Department  was  for  a  time 
intrusted  to  him.  The  proper  business 
of  the  House  was  for  scTeral  years  his 
particular  study.  In  almost  erery  vari- 
ous  office  of  the  state  he  had  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge,  improved  by  theory ; 
and,  from  the  general  course  of  his  obser- 
vation and  researches,  he  had  adopted 
principles  and  habits  which  the  firm  tem- 
per of  his  mind  would  not  stoop  to  aban- 
don or  unlearn,  in  complaisance  to  the 
opinions  of  any  man.  Such  were  the 
ditqualifications  under  which  Mr  Gren- 
ville was  called  forth  to  the  first  situation 
of  administration,  at  a  time  when  ancient 
prefmdicei  were  still  respected,  and  be- 
fore it  was  understood  that  parts  were 
spoiled  by  application,  that  ignorance 
was  preferable  to  knowledge,  and  that 
any  livtly  man  of  imagimation,  without 
practice  in  office,  and  without  experience, 
might  start  up  at  once,  a  self-taught  mi- 
nister, and  undertake  the  management  of 
a  great  country  in  difficult  times." 

We  have  given  these  extracts,  as 
displaying  both  sides  of  the  character, 
ana  by  comparison  enabling  the  stu- 
dent of  history  to  form  an  estimate  of 
a  man  who  for  twenty-one  years  had 
been  exercised  in  the  various  admi- 
nistrations of  the  empire,  and  who 
finally  rose  to  the  highest  official  rank 
in  the  country. 

But  it  is  still  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  character,  and  it  may  have 
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constituted  the  chief  secret  of  his  sac- 
cess,  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity ; 
that  the  cormptions  universally 
charged  upon  Walpole  were  never 
fixed  on  him ;  that,  in  an  age  when 
the  highest  rank  in  the  realm  often 
startled  the  nation,  by  following  fo- 
reign fashions  of  morality,  he  was  a 
good  father,  a  faithful  husband,  and 
a  firm  friend. 

One  of  the  observations  which  these 
volumes  force  upon  us,  is  the  agree- 
able evidence  of  the  improvement  in 
the  public  health.  Every  man  in 
high  station  seems  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  perpetual  tendency  to  dis- 
ease. Ministers  seem  universally  to 
have  been  tortured  by  gout,  or  some 
painfal  disorder,  which  drove  them  to 
the  country,  the  Continent,  or  the 
Bath  waters.  The  women  of  rank 
had  some  unaccountable  and  indes- 
cribable malady  of  their  own,  which 
they  called  the  Vapours ;  every  judge 
had  some  excruciating  disorder,  which 
he  could  alleviate  only  by  opium; 
every  man  of  letters  had  some  ailment 
of  the  same  kind.  The  common  people, 
living  in  the  unventllated  and  obscure 
haunts  of  cities,  had,  of  course,  all 
the  diseases  which  we  are  now  so 
slowly  striving  to  prevent;  and  the 
ploughman  appeared  to  enjoy  the  only 
health  in  the  land.  How  far  the  im- 
provement in  this  all-important  mat- 
ter may  be  owing  to  improved  medical 
science,  to  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  to 
more  extended  agriculture,  or  to  some 
fortanate  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  even  to  the  adoption  of  more  tem- 
perate habits,  and  the  substitution  of 
lighter  food,  we  cannot  precisely  say ; 
but  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  of  the 
change  in  the  general  state  of  health,  in 
the  duration  of  life,  in  the  proportion 
of  those  who  grow  up  to  maturity  to 
those  who  die  in  infancy,  and  even  in 
the  continued  vigour  of  the  frame  and 
faculties  to  a  more  advanced  age. 

The  first  letter  in  the  correspondence 
Is  from  Lord  Combury,  recommend- 
ing Mr  (rrenville  to  travel  for  his  re- 
covery from  a  sickness  which  appa- 
rently enfeebled  all  his  earlier  years. 
His  lordship  suggests  the  south  of 
France  as  a  supplement  to  Bath, 
where  he  had  gone  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters, then  a  panacea  for  the  distem- 
pers of  high  life,  and  where  his  resi- 
dence is  mentioned  in  a  lively  epistle 
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from  Lyttleton  to  Pope,  "  George 
Grenville  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery ; 
the  waters  agree  with  him.  Cheyno 
(the  physician)  says  he  is  a  giant,  a 
son  of  Anak,  made  like  Gilbert,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  may, 
therefore,  if  he  pleases,  live  for  ever; 
his  present  sickness  being  nothing  but 
a  fillip  given  for  his  good,  to  make  him 
temperate,  and  put  him  under  the  care 
ofDrCheyne." 

Lord  Combury  was  an  amiable 
young  man,  given  to  hospitality  and 
letter-writing,  and  panegyrised  by 
Pope  in  such  tributes  as  his  pre- 
tended scorn  for  nobility  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  paying  to  his  enter- 
tainers : — 

**  Would  you  be  blett,  despise  low  joys,  low 
gains, 
DisdAin  whatever  Cornbury  disdains; 
Be  rirtuotts,  and  be  bappy,  for  your  pains.^* 

Sach  are  the  honours  and  the  ad- 
vice of  poetry ;  but  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  a  British  peer  has  litUe 
temptation  to  law  joys  or  low  gains, 
and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  bear  the 
trials  of  life  in  possession  of  every 
advantage  which  life  can  give.  The 
pungent  pen  of  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague gives  an  easier  account  of  this 
dilettante  lord  on  his  death.  ^*  He  had 
certainly  a  very  good  heart :  I  have 
often  thought  it  a  great  pity  it  was 
not  under  the  direction  of  a  better 
head.  His  desire  of  fixing  his  name 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  iroi/,  is  one 
instance,  among  thousands,  of  the 
passion  men  have  for  perpetuating 
their  memory*^ — (possibly  an  allusion, 
sufficiently  contemptuous,  to  his  hav- 
ing built  at  Combury  Park  in  Ox- 
fordshire.) 

We  next  have  a  letter  from  the 
first  Lord  Lyttleton,  on  the  subject  of 
a  tour  which  the  minister  was  still 
makine,  recommending  that  he  shonld 
not  risk  his  final  recovery  by  coming 
to  the  House  of  Commons,—"  Not 
that,  if  you  were  present,  either  you 
or  I  could  do  any  good." 

Lord  Hervey,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  11,^  gives  a  sketch 
of  Lyttleton,  such  as  a  modem  fop 
might  give  of  a  successful  rival,  clos- 
ing with — "  He  had  a  great  flow  of 
words,  that  were  always  uttered  in  a 
lulling  monotony ;  and  the  little  mean- 
ing they  had  to  boast  of  was  generally 
borrowed    from    the    commonplace 
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maxims  and  sentiments  of  moralists, 
philosophers,  patriots,  and  poets, 
cradely  imbibed,  half-digested,  ill  pat 
together,  and  confusedly  refhnded." 

Such  was  the  caricature  of  the 
LytUeton  with  whose  poems  all  the 
ladies  of  England  were  enamoured, 
and  who  won  all  the  plaudits  of  the 
clergy  by  his  "  Tract  on  the  Conver- 
sion of  St  Paul;"  certainly  a  veiy 
clever  performance,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary one,  as  coming  from  a  man  liv- 
ing in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
last  century. 

Then  follows  a  letter  from  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Mansfield  on  the  same 
subject : — 

**  I  am  very  impatient  for  your  reco- 
very, and  I  rejoice  in  the  favonrable  ao- 
ooonls  I  hear.  I  rambled  aboatyas  nsnal, 
during  the  leisnre  hours  I  had;  and, 
among  other  places  I  was  at,  I  spent 
three  days  most  agreeably  at  Hagley  with 
our  friends  Lyttleton  and  Pitt;  where, 
yon  may  belieTe,  you  trox — {sie,  in  orig.] — 
not  forgot.  .  .  .  Pope  is  at  Bath, 
perched  upon  his  hill,  making  epigrams, 
and  ttifiing  them  in  their  birth ;  and  Lord 
H.,  [Herrey] — would  you  believe  it ! — is 
writing  libels  on  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters." 

Lord  Hervey  was  the  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bristol — was  the  most 
inveterate  courtier  of  his  time,  and  in 
remarkable  confidence  with  the  whole 
of  the  royal  family.  Unfortunately, 
he  knew  too  mucfi^  and  has  bequeathed 
his  knowledge  to  posterity  in  a  Me- 
moir, fatal  to  the  moral  character  of 
his  age,  yet  lively,  epigrammatic,  and 
anecdotical.  The  whole  family,  even 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  were  ec- 
centric The  keen  and  witty  Lady 
Wortley  Montague  defined  them  as  a 
third  class  of  the  human  race — **^  men, 
women,  and  Herveys^ 

Those  were  curious  times.  The 
letter  ends  with  the  news  that  Lord 
Bradford's  mistress^  to  whom  he  had 
left  his  estate,  had  bequeathed  it  to 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath.  Thus  that 
most  pardimonions  of  all  peers  got 
£12,000  a-year ! 

A  letter  from  Richard  Grenville 
(Xord  Temple)  to  his  brother,  when 
abroad,  thus  gives  him  the  political 
news  of  the  day : — 

*  Lord  Cobham  and  Lord  Gower  have 
refused  going  into  the  cabinet,  and  we 
have  had  Tery  warm  work  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  the  first  day,  upon  the  Ad- 
dre«.  Pitt  (Eari  of  Chatham)  spoke  like 
ten  thousand  angels !  and  your  humble 
serrant  was  so  inflamed  at  their  inde- 
cency, that  he  could  not  contain,  but 
talked  a  good  while  with  his  usual  mo- 
desty. .  .  .  We  dirided  150  against 
259;  we  reckon  onrselres,  however,  200. 
And  it  is  inconceiTable  how  edUoquing 
and  flattering  all  the  ministers  are  to  aU 
of  us,  notwithstanding  our  impertinence. 
.  •  .  Who  but  young  Bathurst  to  an- 
swer me,  in  the  most  ridiculous,  indecent, 
stupid  speech  that  efer  was  made.  It 
was  melancholy,  but  entertaining  enough, 
to  see  them  skulk  in,  with  their  tails  be- 
twixt their  legs,  like  so  many  spaniels.  . 
.  .  We  shall  hare  a  glorious  day  about 
the  sixteen  thousand.  We  shall  then  see, 
also,  who  are  Hanoverians  and  who  Eng- 
lishmen." 

The  day  of  the  sixteen  thousand  was 
the  debate  on  fixing  the  subsidy  for 
the  payment  of  that  number  of  Hano- 
verian troops.  On  this  point  Oppo- 
sition made  a  great  and  popular  stand, 
contending,  truly  enough,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  a  great  country  than  the 
employment  of  mercenaries ;  but 
George  II.  had  all  the  prejudices  of  a 
German  Elector  on  the  subject,  and 
the  motion  was  urged  and  carried. 

The  first  two  Greorges  seemed  ac- 
tually to  think  that  the  English  throne 
depended  on  the  Hanoverian,  and  that 
the  security  of  England  itself  was  im- 
perfect without  a  few  German  bri- 
gades. The  third  George,  however, 
was  of  a  different  opinion ;  he  boasted 
of  his  ^^  being  bOrn  a  Briton  ;**  and  in 
that  manly  and  rational  feeling,  ho 
found  England  able  to  defend  herself. 

The  Bathurst  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ter was  the  son  of  the  lively  and 
pleasant  old  Lord  Bathurst,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Pope  and  the  wits  of  his  day, 
idluded  to  in  Burke^s  fine  Episode  of 
American  Progress.  This  son  be- 
came Lord  Chancellor.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  Bubb  Dodington  in  the 
letter  referring  to  his  marriage.  He 
led  a  loose  life ;  and  in  this  instance 
Horace  Walpole  gave  him  but  little 
credit  for  reformation: — "Mr  Do- 
dington has  at  last  owned  his  match 
with  his  old  mbtress.  I  suppose  ho 
wants  a  new  one." 

Dodington  (Lord  Melcombe)  de- 
serves some  recollection  for  the  mere 
sake  of  his  political  ./ZeriM/i/y.    He 
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entered  Parliament  jonng^  and  was 
sbortlj  after  sent  Envoy  to  Spain. 
Inheriting  a  conBiderable  fortune  from 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Babb,  be 
acqaired  a  large  estate  by  the  death 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Dodington, 
whose  name  he  took  in  consequence. 
Still  the  pursuit  of  place  was  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  and  he  became  pro- 
verbial for  the  eagerness  of  his  ava- 
rice, and  the  slipperiness  of  his  prin- 
ciples. Some  talent,  some  plausibi- 
lity, great  perseverance,  and  unblush- 
ing impudence,  gained  him  a  succes- 
sion of  employments  under  all  the 
successive  parties.  Beginning  his 
political  life  under  Walpole,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, he  secured  for  himself  the  lucra- 
tive sinecure  of  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Pells  in  Ireland.  When  Walpole 
began  to  totter,  Dodington  ratted;  and 
when  the  minister  finally  fell,  he  was 
made  a  sharer  in  the  spoil,  obtaining 
the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  When 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  started 
in  opposition,  Dodington  hastened  to 
worship  the  rising  sun,  and  became 
head  of  the  "  Prince's  party."  When 
Frederick  died,  Dodington  returned 
to  his  old  quarters,  and  figured  again 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  under  the 
Newcastle  administration. 

On  the  death  of  George  11.,  Lord 
Bute  was  the  new  dispenser  of  places, 
and  Dodington  joined  him  according- 
Iv.  His  reward  was  the  peerage  in 
the  same  year.  This  was  the  summit 
of  his  busy,  arrogant,  aspiring,  and 
humiliating  career.  Whether  he  con- 
templated further  experiments  on  for- 
tnne  is  not  now  to  be  known,  for  he 
enjoyed  his  honours  but  a  twelve- 
month, dying  in  1762.  All  this  labour 
of  servility  was  for  himself  alone,  for 
he  had  no  offspring.  His  Diary  is 
familiar  to  the  reiulers  of  political 
biography,  and  it  is  uniformly  quoted 
as  the  most  singular  instance,  in  pub- 
lic life,  of  fearless  exposure  to  con- 
tempt, of  sinister  caution,  and  con- 
scious tergiversation. 

A  ban  mot  of  Chesterfield  was  long 
remembered.  Dodington,  on  going 
abroad  on  some  mission,  observed  to 
Chesterfield  the  vexation  of  having 
such  a  name  as  Bubb  appended  to  his 
better -sounding  appellation.  "  Poh  I" 
said  Chesterfield,  '^  enlarge  it — call 
yourself  Silly. bubb." 


In  this  correspondence,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  we  meet  so  few  references 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Pretender  in 
1745,  unless  we  are  to  account  for  it 
by  the  letters  having  been  destroyed. 
The  event  itself  was  the  most  memor- 
able since  the  Civil  War;  and  if  the 
nation  had  been  less  Protestant,  it 
might  have  changed  the  dynasty. 
But  the  bigotry  of  James  II.  had 
raised  a  spirit  of  determined  resist- 
ance to  his  line,  which  nothing  but 
actual  overthrow  in  the  field  could 
extinguish.  The  enterprise  was  gal- 
lantly conceived,  and  as  gallantly 
executed  by  the  Highlanders ;  but 
there  was  a  want  of  force.  The  Clans 
fought  boldly,  but  their  blood  was 
shed  in  vain ;  and  the  invasion  ac- 
tually gave  additional  strength  to  the 
Protestant  throne. 

One  of  George  Grenville*8  letters 
adverts  to  the  progress  of  events^ 
briefly  in  these  words : — 

'*  The  iMt  acootints  f^m  the  North 
Bay  that  the  Highlanders  have  begun 
pluDderiog  part  of  the  coontrj  between 
Bkiinburgh  and  Berwick.  This  manner 
of  proceeding  may  be  an  unfortunate  one 
with  respect  to  those  on  whom  it  falls  ; 
but  cannot  be  more  so  to  them  than  to 
the  party  which  suflbrs  it,  whose  hopes, 
I  think,  it  mast  entirely  destroy,  if  car- 
ried to  any  length.  It  is  now  said  that 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  in  great  want 
of  proTisions  ;  that  tibe  governor  of  th* 
Castle  ordered  tbe  inhabiunts  of  the  city 
to  supply  him,  and  threatened,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  bum  the  town,  and  beat  it 
down  about  their  ears.  They  obeyed  for 
two  or  three  days ;  but  then  tbe  High- 
landers threatened  them  with  military 
execution  if  they  continued  it  any  longer; 
upon  which  they  desisted  immediately  : 
and  the  magistrates  have  applied  to  the 
King,  stating  their  miserable  situation, 
and  beseeching  him  to  give  orders  to  the 
governor  not  to  execute  his  threats.  The 
answer  to  the  application  I  do  not  know  ;.. 
but  I  imagine  it  is  a  faYourable  one." 

An  amusing  feature  of  these  vo- 
lumes is  the  style  in  which  publie 
men,  in  the  last  age,  spoke  of  each 
other.  It  was  contemptuous  in  tbe 
extreme — every  character  was  a  cari- 
cature. Pitt,  in  a  letter  to  George 
Grenville,  had  alluded  to  Sir  William 
Yonge,  a  veteran  placeman,  as  telling- 
him  of  Grenville*s  **  being  very  well ; 
and  I  most  sincerely  hope  he  tells  me 
truth.    I  could  more  easily  pardon 
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any  of  tite  JkHotu  in  which  he  some- 
times dealft,  than  one  on  this  occa- 
sion," 

Lord  Hervey,  in  his  MemotrSj  thos 
sketdies  Tonge: — 

*  Without  haTing  done  anything  that 
I  know  of  remarkably  profligate,  any- 
thing oat  of  the  common  track  of  a  duc- 
tile coortier  and  a  parliamentary  tool, 
his  name  was  prorerbially  used  to  express 
ererything  pitiful,  corrupt,  and  contemp- 
tible. It  is  true,  he  was  a  great  liar, 
but  rather  a  mean  than  a  yioious  one. 
He  had  been  always  constant  to  the  same 
party,  he  was  good-natnred  and  good- 
homonred,  nerer  ofensive  in  company^ 
nobody's  friend,  nobody's  enemy.  .  .  . 
He  had  a  great  command  of  what  is  called 
parliamentary  language,  and  a  talent  of 
talking  eloquently  without  a  meaning, 
and  expatiating  agreeably  upon  nothing, 
beyond  any  man,  Ibelieye,  that  cTer  had 
the  gift  of  speech." 

After  all,  this  description  leaves 
YoDge,  as  regards  talents,  a  very  con- 
siderable man.  His  lying,  however, 
blackens  the  whole  character.  Yet 
it  throve  with  him ;  for  he  was,  in 
succession,  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miridty,  and  of  the  Treasury,  Secre- 
tary>at-War,  finishing  all  by  the  opu- 
lent sinecure  of  joint-Treasurer  of 
Ireland. 

All  the  Memohrs  of  the  time  remind 
us  of  the  adage  of  Solomon,  *^  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Who 
will  not  recognise,  in  the  character  of 
Admiral  Vernon,  (which  has  had  the 
honour  to  be  delineated  by  Lord 
John  Russell,)  something  of  a  cele- 
brated living  Admiral? 

"Yemon  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
talent,  but  ill  qualified,  by  his  character, 
to  govern  those  under  him,  or  to  obey 
those  aboTe  him.  Yemon  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  White,  in 
April  1745.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Channel  and  north 
eoast,  and  in  this  situation  his  vigilance 
has  been  greatly  commended.  The  Board 
of  Admiralty,  however,  having  found  fault 
with  some  of  his  dispositions  of  the  force, 
he  complained  bitterly,  and,  after  an 
angry  correspondence,  desired  leave  to 
strike  his  flag.  The  Admiralty,  finding 
it  useless  to  give  orders,  which  were 
always  cavilled  at,  complied  with  bis 
request.  Hereupon,  the  Admiral,  who 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  public 
would  support  him  against  the  Grovem- 


raent,  published  two  pamphlets,  in  which 
he  revealed  the  orders  he  had  reeeived, 
and  published,  without  leave,  his  ofiloial 
correspondence.  The  Admiralty  visited 
this  ofiisnoe  in  the  most  severe  manner. 
Admiral  Yemon  was  called  on  to  attend 
the  Board.  When  he  appeared,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  asked  him,  if  he  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  two  pamphlets.  He  declined 
to  answer  the  question.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  then  informed  him  that  the 
Board,  after  such  a  refusal,  could  not  but 
consider  him  as  the  publisher.  He  stated 
his  surprise  that  he  should  have  been 
asked  such  a  question,  and  withdrew. 
The  next  day,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  saw 
the  King,  and  signified  to  the  Board  the 
King's  pleasure  that  Yice-Admiral  Yer- 
non  should  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
flag-officers." 

A  letter  fh)m  Pitt  speaks  of  his 
election,  and  the  unlucky  battle  of 
Lauffeldt,  in  the  same  breath. 

**  My  dear  Grenville, — I  am  this  mo- 
ment arrived  from  Sussex,  victorious  as 
yourself,  (Grenville  had  just  been  elected 
for  Bridport,)  after  being  opposed  by  Mr 
Gage  and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex.  It  is 
certain  my  own  success  does  not  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  yours  does.  .  .  . 
Would  to  God  our  victories  were  not 
confined  to  our  own  little  world.  A  full 
detail  of  the  late  action  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  The  clearest  and  best  makes  it 
evident  that  the  British  and  Electoral 
troops  did  all  that  can  be  expected  fVom 
men  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  whole 
weight  being  upon  them.  The  Duke  (of 
Cumberland)  has  done  himself  great 
honour,  by  the  effbrts  he  made  in  person 
during  the  action,"  &c.  &o. 

William  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
always  unfortunate  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and,  we  believe,  never  suc- 
ceeded but  at  CuUoden.  In  the 
battle  of  Lauffeldt,  Walpole  says, 
"  he  was  very  near  taken,  having, 
through  his  short  sight,  mistaken  a 
body  of  French  for  his  own  people. 
He  behaved  as  bravely  as  usual ;  but 
(be  adds  sarcastically)  his  prowess 
is  so  well  established,  that  it  grows 
time  for  him  to  exert  other  qualities 
of  a  general." 

In  this  action,  considerable  loss 
seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the 
officers  of  rank.  Walpole  says  of  Con- 
way— "  Harry  Conway,  whom  nature 
always  designed  for  a  hero  of  romance, 
and  who  is  dep/ace  in  ordinary  life, 
did  wonders,  but  was  overpowered 
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and  flang  down,  when  one  French 
hassar  held  him  by  the  hair,  while 
another  was  going  to  stab  him.  At 
the  instant,  an  English  sergeant,  with 
a  soldier,  came  up  and  killed  the 
latter,  but  was  instantly  killed  him- 
self. The  soldier  attacked  the  other, 
and  Mr  Conway  escaped,  but  was 
Afterwards  taken  prisoner,  and  is 
since  released  on  parole." 

The  description  of  the  Lord  Mid- 
dlesex, mentioned  in  the  letter,  has 
all  the  keenness  of  Walpole^s  style. 
(He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  and  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.)  "  His  figure 
was  handsome,  had  all  the  reserve  of 
his  family,  and  all  the  dignity  of  his 
ancestors.  His  passion  was  the 
dii^ction  of  operas,  in  which  he  had 
not  only  wasted  immense  sums,  but 
had  stood  lawsuits  in  Westminster 
Hall  with  some  of  those  poor  devils 
for  their  salaries.  The  Duke  of  Dor- 
set had  often  paid  his  debts,  but 
never  could  work  upon  his  affections ; 
and  he  had  at  last  carried  his  disobe- 
<iicnce  so  far,  in  complaisance  to,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  Priuce,  as  to  oppose 
his  father  in  his  own  boroughs." 

The  death  of  Pelham,  in  1754, 
awoke  the  bustle  of  parties  in  a  sin- 
gular degree.  The  activity  of  Fox 
(Lord  Holland^  was  remarked  by 
every  one.  Pelham  had  died  about 
six  in  the  morning;  Fox  was  at 
Lord  Hartington*s  door  before  eighty 
called  onTitt  at  an  "early  hour;" 
and  a  letter  from  Lord  Hardwicke 
says — **  A  certain  person  (Fox)  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  Mr  Pelham^s 
death,  had  made  strong  advances  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  myself." 
Pitt's  letter,  addressed  to  Lyttleton 
and  the  Grenvilles,  containing  the 
proposal  for  a  new  cabinet,  thus 
speaks  of  Fox : — "  As  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Mr  Fox,  in  point  of  party, 
seniority  in  the  corps,  and,  I  think, 
of  ability  for  Treasury  and  House  of 
Commons  business,  stands,  upon  the 
whole,  first  of  any.  Dr  Lee,  if  his 
health  permits,  would  be  very  desir- 
able. You,  my  dear  Grenville,  would 
be  my  nomination.  A  fourth  idea, 
which,  if  practicable,  might  have 
great  strength  and  efficiency  for  Go- 
vernment in  it — I  mean  to  secularise^ 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  Soli- 


citor-General (Murray,)  and  make 
him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

This  fabric  of  the  ministerial  brain 
vanished,  and  Pitt  remained  in  the 
subordinate  position  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces.  The  ostensible  cause  was, 
the  King's  disinclination  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  Pitt  That  disin- 
clination, however,  ceased  to  be  a 
pretext  when  Pitt  became  necessary 
to  the  Crown. 

The  fluctuations  of  memorable 
minds  are  the  most  interesting  part 
of  their  history.  Pitt's  political  dis- 
appointments always  brought  on  a  fit 
of  his  philosophy.  When  fortune 
smiled  again,  he  forgot  the  philosophy, 
and  grasped  at  the  political  prize. 
After  the  failure  of  his  plan  for  the 
cabinet,  he  flew  to  Bath,  and  there, 
between  disgust  and  distemper,  bo 
became  romantic. 

He  thus  writes  to  Earl  Temple  : — 

"  I  am  Btill  the  saqie  indolent,  inactive 
thing  your  lordship  saw  me;  insomuch 
that  I  can  hear  unmoved  of  Parliament's 
assembling,  and  Speakers  choosing,  and 
all  other  great  earthly  things.  I  live  the 
yemal  day  on  verdant  hills  or  sequestered 
valleys,  where,  to  be  poetical,  for  me 
health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs; 
and  I  enjoy  the  return  of  her,  and  the 
absence  of  that  thing  called  Ambition, 
with  no  small  philosophic  delight.  In  a 
word,  I  envy  not  the  favourites  of  Hea- 
ven, the  few,  the  very  few,  *  quo*  cequus 
amavit  Jupiter;*  the  dust  of  Kensing- 
ton causey,  or  the  verdure  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields."  (The  King  resided  at  Ken- 
sington, and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.)  ''I  shall  despatch 
my  necessary  business  as  fast  as  1  can, 
and  pursue  you  to  Stowe,  where  the 
charms,  so  seldom  found,  of  true  taste, 
and  the  more  rare  joys  and  comforts  of 
true  friendship,  have  fixed  their  happy 
residence.  There  it  is  that  I  most  im- 
patiently long  to  enjoy  you  and  your 
works." 

Wilkes  now  comes  on  the  t€[pis, 
A  letter  from  Earl  Temple  oragratu- 
lates  him  on  having  returned  from 
the  ^^  expensive  delights  of  Berwick." 
"  I  hope  this  will  find  you  in  good 
health,  spirits  as  usual,  and  with  an 
excellent  cause.  It  is  very  gracious 
and  kind  in  the  pious  ^neas,  after 
his  conversion  after  the  love- feast,  to 
keep  up  that  kind  of  friendship  with 
one  who  has  so  slender  a  claim  to  be 
admitted  to  the  table  of  the  saints." 
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The  letter  is  written  in  a  strain 
fitter  for  Wilkes  than  for  a  man  in 
a  public  rank,  and  with  a  public  cha- 
racter. The  ^^  expensive  delights  of 
Berwick^*  was  an  allusion  to  Wilkes's 
contest  for  the  borough,  which  cost 
him  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  in  which  he  was  defeated 
alter  all  by  the  Delaval  interest. 
Fox*s  description  of  the  debate  on 
the  petition  is  pungent.  ^^  Mr  Wilkes, 
a  friend,  it  seems,  of  Pitt,  (so  little 
was  he  publicly  known  at  this  period,) 
petitioned  against  the  younger  De- 
laval, chose  (chosen)  at  Berwick,  on 
the  gronnd  of  bribery  only.  Delaval 
made  a  speech,  on  his  being  thus 
attacked,  full  of  wit,  humoui*,  and 
buffoonery,  which  kept  the  House  in 
a  continued  roar  of  laughter.'* 

From  this  peiiod,  for  forty  years, 
Wilkes  flourished  before  the  public. 
The  man  will  do  a  striking  service  to 
the  history  of  the  constitution,  of 
popular  passion,  and  of  political  cha- 
racter, who  shall  write  a  "History  of 
Wilkes."  There  have  been  memoirs 
of  his  life,  publications  of  his  letters, 
and  registers  of  his  political  victories; 
but  these  are  still  but  Mimoirespour 
Servin  The  history  of  the  partisan 
is  yet  to  be  written ;  and  it  will  still 
be  the  more  curious,  since  it  will  be 
the  history  of  a  political  age,  which 
could  have  existed  in  no  other  coun- 
try. Wilkes  was  embodied  Dema- 
gogism.  Athens  might  have  her 
Cleon,  Naples  her  Massaniello,  and 
modem  Rome  her  Rieuzi ;  but  Eng- 
land alone  could  produce  a  Wilkes, 
tolerate  him,  triumph  in  him,  struggle 
for  him,  and  finally  pay  to  his  indo- 
lent, helpless,  and  exhausted  old  age, 
almost  the  same  popular  veneration 
which  the  multitude  had  paid  when 
his  intrigues  convulsed  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  state.  A  temperament 
daring,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous,  a 
fluent  pen,  and  a  sarcastic  wit,  were 
the  instruments  of  an  ambition  as 
remorseless,  worldly,  and  grasping, 
as  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  .a  Ciesar 
Borgia  or  a  Catiline, 

An  outline  of  this  singular  man's 
bustling  career  will  best  show  the 
pertinacity,  the  trials,  and  the  trou- 
bles which  belonged  to  the  candidate 
for  the  Tribuneship  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

John  Wilkes,  bom  in  1727,  the  son 


of  a  rich  distiller,  began  his  public 
life  in  the  canvass  for  Berwick — al- 
luded to  by  Lord  Temple's  letter. 
Having  lost  that  election,  he  obtained 
a  seat  for  Aylesbury,  which  involved 
him  in  heavy  expenses.  Parliament 
now  became  his  resource  and  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  he  connected  himself 
with  Lord  Temple,  who  gave  him  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Buckingham  militia. 

In  1762,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Temple  and  Pitt  from  the  ministry, 
he  became  an  Opposition  pamphleteer. 
Lord  Bute,  though  a  man  of  ability, 
was  unpopular,  as  the  royal  favourite, 
and  Wilkes  attacked  him  in  the  Norili 
Briton,  In  1763,  Lord  Bute  resigned, 
and  Wilkes,  in  the  memorable  No. 
45  of  the  Nmih  Briton^  libelled  the 
King's  speech.  The  sarcasm  stung 
so  deep  that  a  prosecution  was  or- 
dered against  him.  The  prosecntion 
finally  became  a  triumph.  The  Home 
Secretary  having  issued  a  "  General 
Warrant"  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
author,  printers,  and  publishers  of 
the  libel,  Wilkes,  on  his  arrest,  de- 
nied its  legality,  and,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  attention  of  the  country 
was  now  fixed  on  the  question.  He 
was  brought  up  before  Chief  Baron 
Pratt,  who  decided  on  the  illegality 
of  general  warrants,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged amid  the  popular  acclama- 
tions. Wilkes,  in  his  turn,  brought 
actions  against  the  Home  Secretary, 
the  under  secretaries,  the  messengers, 
&c.,  and  gained  them  all,  with 
damages  —  the  Crown  paying  the 
damages.  He  was  now  the  declared 
champion  of  the  populace. 

He  republished  the  libel — ^fought  a 
duel  on  the  subject— was  severely 
wounded-^and  fled  to  France.  A 
second  prosecution  was  commenced, 
and,  on  his  non-appearance,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  third  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  him  for  language  in  a  publi- 
cation which  was  pronounced  flagi- 
tious ;  and  not  returning  to  meet  it, 
he  was  ouilatced. 

On  the  chauge  of  ministry  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  impri- 
soned ;  and  yet,  during  his  imprison- 
ment, was  elected  for  Middlesex.  He 
was  tried,  and  condemned  to  remain 
in  jail  twenty-two  months,  or  be 
fined  £1000. 
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In  1769,  in  conseqnence  of  « 
pamphlet  censuiiDg  the  ministry  for 
the  employment  of  troops  to  suppress 
the  riots  at  his  election,  he  was  again 
expelled,  and  again  elected. 

He  was  now  declared  incapable  of 
sitting  in  Parliament,  and  Colonel 
Lattrel  was  returned  as  the  sitting 
member,  though  with  but  a  fourth  oi 
the  votes.  This  act  roused  the  popu- 
lar indignation  once  more. 

Wilkes,  driven  from  Parliament, 
now  turned  to  the  city,  and  waselected 
alderman ;  and  on  some  printers  being 
brought  before  him,  apprehended  by 
a  Royal  proclamation,  he  discharged 
them  all,  on  the  ground  of  maintain- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  city.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Oliver,  and  Crosby,  an 
alderman,  followed  Wilkes's  example, 
and  being  members  of  the  House, 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes,  on 
being  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar, 
claimed  his  seat.  Ministers  now 
dreading  farther  involvement,  ad- 
journed the  House  over  the  day 
appointed  for  his  attendance,  and,  in 
1774,  he  took  his  seat  in  triumph  as 
member  for  Middlesex  I 

But  his  fortune  was  now  decayed  ; 
old  age  was  coming  on,  and  he  was 
glad  to  be  chosen  Chamberlain  for 
London,  (withasalary  of  nearly  £4000 
a-year.)  On  the  fall  of  the  North 
Cabinet,  17^2,  he  moved  that  the 
resolution  against  him  on  the  Jour- 
nals should  be  expunged.  The  motion 
was  carried;  his  victory  was  com- 
plete, and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  opulent  and  calm.  That  remain- 
der, however,  was  brief,  for  he  died 
in  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Wilkes  was  a  man  of  education,  a 
man  of  wit,  and  a  man  of  intrepidity. 
But  his  education  had  begun  under  an 
English  sectary,  and  was  finished  in 
a  foreign  college — the  first  account- 
ing for  his  republicanism,  the  next  for 
his  dissoluteness.  But,  though  the 
man  himself  was  worthless,  his  strug- 
gles were  not  unprofitable  to  the 
country.  They  fixed  the  popular 
attention  on  the  principles  of  national 
liberty;  they  brought  all  the  great 
constitutional  questions  into  perpe- 
tual study.  They  rendered  the  pub- 
lic mind  so  sensitive  to  the  possible 
encroachments  of  the  Crown,  or  even 
of  the  Commons,  that  the  future 
tyranny  of  any  branch  of  the  Legis- 


lature would  be  next  to  impossible. 
Let  the  merit  of  Wilkes  be,  that  he 
drew  2k  fence  round  the  Constitution. 

But  Wilkes  had  a  support  unknown 
to  the  public  of  his  time,  yet  amply 
divulged  in  these  volumes.  He 
appears  to  have  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Eari  Temple^ 
the  head  of  the  GrenviUe  interest; 
to  have  been  anxions  for  his  opinion 
on  his  publications,  and  to  have  de- 
pended on  him,  even  for  pecuniary 
resources,  which  probably  were  applied 
to  those  publications.  The  connection 
of  Wilkes  in  public  sentiment  with 
the  Grenvilles,  was,  of  course,  well 
known;  but  we  doubt  if  the  evi- 
dence of  an  intimate  agency  was 
understood  before.  In  these  letters, 
Wilkes  twice  draws  on  Lord  Temple 
for  £500;  and  as  his  lordship  waa 
opulent,  and  his  client  quite  the 
reverse,  it  is  likely  that  those  calls 
were  not  the  only  instances  of  crav- 
ing. But  this  connection  largely 
accounts  for  the  otherwise  marvel- 
lous daring  of  Wilkes.  He  had  the 
Grenvilles,  Pitt,  and  their  whole  con- 
nection, then  a  most  powerful  party, 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  Cabinet 
which  sent  him  to  prison  one  day^ 
might  be  succeeded  by  the  Cabinet 
which  would  open  his  gates  the  next; 
his  patrons  might  be  the  possessors 
of  all  power,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
however  he  might  be  persecuted,  he 
was  sure  not  to  be  crushed. 

We  have  a  letter  from  Lord  Tem- 
ple on  this  subject,  which  shows^  by 
its  wish  to  mislead  suspicion,  the 
nature  of  this  intimacy.  The  letter 
is  from  a  corrected  and  much  obliter- 
ated draught,  in  Lord  Templets  hand- 
writing; and  as  the  editor  says,  "  The 
very  guarded  manner  in  which  the 
letter  is  expressed,  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  Lord  Temple  expected  that 
it  would  be  read  in  the  Post  OflSce 
before  it  reached  its  destination  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  connection  between 
the  North  Briton  and  Wilkes.  Almon 
(the  printer)  says,  *'  Lord  Temple  was 
not  ignorant  of  his  friend^s  design, 
and  certainly  approved  of  it." 

The  letter  thus  begins — "As  to 
public  events,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
the  paper  hostilities  are  renewed  with 
so  high  a  degree  of  acrimony  as  now 
appears  on  all  sides ;  and  although  I 
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make  \%  a  rnle  nol  to  agitate  any  mat- 
ter of  a  political  nature  by  the  Post^ — 
thie  Argus,  with,  at  least,  a  hundred 
eyee — yet,  while  my  thoagbts  agree 
with  (xovemment,  I  may  venture  to 
hazard  them,  subject  eren  to  that 
intpecUon.  I  am  guiU  at  loss  to  guess 
through  what  channel  the  North  Bru 
ton  flows."  The  remainder  is  a  cri- 
tique on  the  paper,  concluding,  ^^  as 
the  N.  B.  will,  I  suppose,  endea- 
Tour  by  every  means  to  lie  conceal- 
ed, it  will  be  impossible  to  ferret 
him  out,  and  give  him  good  advice, 
otherwise  I  am  sure  I  could  convince 
him." 

The  caution  of  this  note  shows  at 
once  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
connection,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  responsibility.  But  the  subse- 
quent letters  of  Lord  Temple  to 
Wilkes  prove  the  continued  and 
increased  interest  taken  by  his  lord- 
ship in  Wilkes's  political  productions. 
A  paper,  called  the  Monitor^  whether 
edited  by  Wilkes  or  not,  but  evidently 
conceived  by  Liord  Temple  to  be 
under  his  direction,  having  expressed 
strong  opinions  relative  to  the  royal 
personages,  his  lordship  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Ab  all  the  rins  of  the  Monitor  agsinst 
the  ruling  powers  are  principally  oluurged 
npon  oar  friend  B.,  [Bradmore,  his  attor^ 
neyj  and  then,  by  way  of  rebonnd,  upon 
two  other  persons,  to  whom  the  Monitor 
has  been  bo  kindly  partial,  it  is  of  the 
more  moment  to  afoid  that  sort  of  per- 
sonality which  regards  any  of  the  R.  F., 
[royal  family.]  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
my  hint  came,  at  least,  time  enough  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  what  would 
hare  filled  up  the  whole  measure  of 
offence.  ...  As  to  other  matters, 
sportsmen,  I  suppose,  are  at  liberty  to 
pursue  lawful  game.  I  am  only  solicitous 
to  have  them  not  trespassers  within  the 
bounds  of  royal  manors.  ...  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  defriiy  the  loss  and 
the  expense  of  laying  aside  the  paper  you 
sent  me," 

This  evidently  implies  that  the 
paper  was  submitted  to  his  lordship 
before  publication. 

The  intercourse  of  a  man  like 
Wilkes,  a  notorious  profligate,  and 
impeached  in  public  for  his  excess  of 
profligacy,  could  not  have  been  suf- 
fered by  a  man  alive  to  character,  but 
for  some  motive  beyond  the  public 
eye ;  it  was,  of  course,  political,  the 


common  pursuit  of  an  object,  which  is 
presumed  to  salve  all  sins. 

A  strong  instance  of  their  intimacy 
occurs  in  what  Wilkes  might  have 
considered  as  his  last  act  in  thia 
world.  Lord  Talbot,  having  been 
attacked  in  the  Nor^  Briton^  de- 
manded an  apology  from  Wilkes,  who 
denied  his  lordship's  right  to  ques- 
tion him.  A  challenge  ensued,  which 
produced  a  meeting,  which  produced 
an  exchange  of  shots,  without  injury 
on  either  side.  But  Wilkes  had  given 
to  his  second,  Colonel  Berkeley,  a  note 
to  be  delivered,  in  case  of  his  fall,  to 
Earl  Temple.  This  note  Berkeley 
desired  to  return  to  Wilkes  on  the 
close  of  the  affair;  but  it  was  for- 
warded to  Temple,  "  as  a  proof  of  the 
regard  and  affection  he  bore  your 
lordship,  at  a  minute  which  might 
have  been  his  last." 

Wilkes's  letter  is  dated 

•*  Baoshot,  Not},  5— Seven  at  night. 
^  Mr  Lord,— I  am  here,  just  going  to 
decide  a  point  of  honour  with  Lord  Tal- 
bot. I  have  only  to  thank  your  lordship 
for  all  your  favours  to  me;  and  to  entreat 
you  to  desire  Lady  Temple  to  superintend 
the  education  of  a  daughter,  whom  I  love 
beyond  all  the  world.  I  am,  my  Lord^ 
your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble 
servant,  Johh  Wilkbs." 

The  second  volume  contains  the 
Correspondence  of  Ministers,  actual 
and  expectant,  down  to  1764.  Among 
those  letters  is  one  which  exhibits  a 
curious  coincidence  with  the  late 
transactions  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
though  the  relative  positions  of  the 
persons  were  changed. 

^  The  Earl  of  Egremont  to  Mr  Grenville. 
February  12, 1763. 

*'  Db4R  Sib,— Perhaps  the  Due  de  Ni- 
vemois  has  sent  you  word  that  the  Treaty 
was  to  be  signed  yesterday.  If  not,  I 
would  not  leave  you  a  moment  ignorant 
of  the  news  after  I  had  had  it.  Ever 
yours  most  faithfully,         Egremont.'' 

«  What  think  you  of  the  Duke  of  B., 
[Bedford,  then  ambassador  in  Paris,] 
who  lets  the  King's  Ministers  be  informed 
by  the  French  ambassador  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  sign  the  Treaty  !*' 

The  volume  abounds  in  references 
to  high  names.  Among  the  rest  we 
have  a  "  Note"  from  the  great  Samuel 
Johnson,  which,  though  only  a  re- 
ceipt for  his  pension,  has  the  value  of 
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a  national  remembrancer :— "  To  Mr 
Grcnville.  Sir, — Be  pleased  to  pay 
to  the  bearer  seTentj-five  pounds, 
being  the  quarterly  payment  of  a  pen- 
sion granted  by  his  Majesty,  and  due 
on  the  29th  of  June  last  to,  Sir,  your 
humble  servant,  Sam.  Johnson." 
The  merit  of  this  pension,  so  worthily 
bestowed,  was  due  to  Wedderbum, 
afterwuds  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  Chan- 
cellor. 

A  letter  from  the  Countess  Temple 
oontains  some  lively  Court  gossip. 

"  Mrs  Ryde  was  here  yesterday.  She 
is  acqaainted  with  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard.  He  tells  her,  that 
the  King  cannot  li?6  without  my  Lord 
Bute.  If  be  goes  out  anywhere,  he  stops, 
when  he  comes  back,  to  ask  if  my  Lord 
Bate  is  come  yet.  And  that  his  lords, 
or  people  that  are  about  him,  look  as 
mad  as  can  be  at  it" 

"  The  mob  have  a  good  story  of  the 
Dake  of  Devonshire,  (Lord  Chamberlain.) 
That  he  went  first,  to  light  the  King ; 
and  the  King  followed  him,  leaning  on 
Lord  Bate's  shoulder ;  upon  which  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  turned  about,  and 
desired  to  know  *  whom  he  was  waiting 
upon!*" 

The  name  of  the  Chevalier  D'Eon 
occurs  in  the  Correspondence  as  de- 
manding some  wine  detained  in  the 
Customs.  The  Chevalier  was  a  per- 
sonage who  excited  great  public  cu- 
riosity, even  almost  within  our  own 
time.  He  had  been  a  captain  of 
French  dragoons,  and  was  brought  to 
England  as  the  secretary  to  the  Due 
de  Nivemois,  who  conducted  the  ne- 
got"  :  'r  the  peace  of  1763.  On 
the  iJuke's  departure,  he  left  D*Eon 
miaister-pleuipoteutiary.  The  Count 
de  Guerchy,    the  nc\Y  ambassador, 


desired  him  to  resume  the  post  of 
secretary ;  this  hurt  his  pride,  and  he 
quarrelled  with  the  ambassador  and 
with  the  English  Court,  but  was  pen- 
sioned by  France.  A  report  at  length 
was  spread  that  D^Eon  was  actually 
a  female ;  this  the  Chevalier  fiercely 
denied,  and  we  believe  threatened  to 
shoot  the  authors  of  the  report.  How- 
ever, in  a  short  time  after,  he  adopted 
the  dress  of  a  female,  and  retained  it 
till  he  died.  As  all  matters  in  Eng- 
land then  turned  to  gambling,  wagers 
were  laid  on  the  subject;  until,  at 
length,  it  was  proved  that  the  as- 
sumption of  the  female  dress  was 
either  an  eccentricity  or  a  wilful  im- 
posture. His  pension  having  been 
cut  off  by  the  Revolution,  this  sin- 
gular person  was  reduced  to  great 
difiScnlties ;  so  much  so,  that,  to  raise 
money,  he  appeared  as  a  fencer  on 
the  stage,  but  still  appeared  in 
woman^s  costume. 

We  must  now  dose  our  observa- 
tions on  this  collection,  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  historian  of  the 
time.  Not  referring  to  any  of  those 
great  transactions  which  make  the 
characteristics,  or  the  catastrophes, 
of  nations,  these  letters  exhibit  the 
interior  of  public  life  with  remarkable 
minuteness,  and  must  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  pubh'c  men.  But, 
with  the  honours  of  the  statesman, 
they  lay  before  us  so  vivid  an  example 
of  the  troubles,  the  vexations,  and 
the  disappointments  of  political  life, 
and  the  struggles  of  men  possessing 
the  highest  abilities  and  the  highest 
character,  that  we  doubt  whether  a 
more  stringent  moral  against  political 
ambition  ever  came  before  the  eyes 
of  England. 
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TIBET  AND  THE  LABfAS. 


Some  years  ago  we  had  taken  onr 
passage  for  AlexaDdiia  on  board  a 
packet;  from  Valletta.  The  iBgyp- 
tns,  spick  and  span  new  from  the 
Toalon  dockyard,  with  the  tricolor 
flaanting  over  her  stem  all  resplen- 
dent with  gilded  sphynxes,  lay,  steam 
np  and  ready  for  departure,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Great  Harbonr,  amid 
that  glorious  claster  of  cities  which 
the  knights  of  St  John  reared  round 
the  banner  of  the  Cross,  when  Chris- 
tendom was  forced  to  shorten  her 
cords  and  draw  in  her  outposts  before 
the  swelling  power  of  the  unbelierers. 
Berth  selected,  baggage  stowed  away, 
and  hour  of  dinner  ascertained,  we 
were  at  leisure  to  enjoy  the  familiar 
but  never  palling  glories  of  the  sky 
and  scenery,  and  to  amuse  ourselves 
in  watching  the  travellers  of  various 
nations  who,  party  by  party,  mounted 
the  deck,  speculating  the  while  on 
whatever  promised  in  the  first  aspect 
of  those  who  were  to  be  onr  mess- 
mates on  the  five  days'  voyage. 
They  were  not  numerous  or  very  in- 
teresting— a  party  of  French  artists^ 
blonsed  and  bearded,  who  returned 
from  their  brief  circuit  of  Valletta  as 
fall  of  the  stalwart  figures  and  novel 
costume  of  its  garrison  (the  Forty- 
Second)  as  of  the  picturesque  gran- 
deur of  its  palaces,  or  the  Titanic 
sublimity  of  its  bulwarks—a  grey- 
haired  English  veteran  proceeding  to 
his  divisional  command  in  India,  with 
wife  and  daoghters,  and  a  most  ante- 
Napierian  baggage-train,  received  by 
M.  le  Commandant  with  scowling 
courtesy,  as  if  the  stately  dame  were 
perfide  Albion  in  proper  person— then 
one  or  two  half-Frenchified  Moslems, 
returning  from  their  studies  in  Paris 
with  a  complement  of  Western  vice 
and  science — and  lastly,  in  coarse 
brown  robe,  sandalled  feet,  and  shav- 
en crown,  with  shining  breviary  be- 
neath the  arm,  three  Capuchin  monks. 


going  forth  to  make  disciples  for  Holy 
Church  in  the  far  East.  Each  of  the 
latter  had  his  trunk — one  of  those 
lanky,  hog-backed  articles  in  which 
the  continental  European  rejoices — 
and  on  the  trunk  his  name  and  desti- 
nation painted.  Two,  if  we  remem- 
ber, were  bound  for  Agra — the  desti- 
nation of  the  third  we  never  can 
forget.  On  hb  coffer  the  painter  had 
inscribed,  as  coolly,  we  daresay,  as  a 
railway  porter  would  ticket  your 
portmanteau  for  York  or  Glasgow, 

"  Fr.  Anastasio 
Tibet/' 

"  It  is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Ow ; "  and 
whether  brother  Anastasius  and  his 
long  pack  ever  reached  their  destina- 
tion as  per  ticket  we  know  not.  But 
Tibet  and  its  capital  have  since  been 
visited  by  two  brethren  of  his  Church, 
though  not  of  his  order;  and  we  have 
to  thank  Mr  Frinsep  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  narrative  in  the  very 
able  abstract  which  he  has  pub- 
lished.* 

To  many  readers,  possibly,  the  name 
of  Tibet  calls  up  but  a  vague  and 
shadowy  image  of  a  sort  of  eastern 
Lapland,  which  serves  as  a  top-margin 
to  the  map  of  Hindostan,  and  pro- 
duces lamas,  generally  understood  to 
be  a  species  of  shawl  goats  from 
whose  fleece  the  Messrs  Nicol  make 
world-renowned  palet6ts.  Our  pur- 
pose, then,  is  to  define  onr  ideas  of  the 
region  called  Tibet,  and  to  gather  to- 
gether as  we  may,  from  old  and  new 
sources,  some  picture  more  or  less 
dim  and  fragmentary  of  the  land  and 
its  inhabitants. 

Conquerors  and  congresses  may 
make  rivers  the  frontiers  of  polities 
and  zollvereins,  but  mountains  are 
the  true  boundaries  of  races.f  The 
Rhine  may  part  Germany  from 
France,  but  the  Vosges,  not  the 
Rhine,  parts  the  German  from  the 


Tibet,  Tartary,  and  Mongolia :  Their  Social  and  Political  Condition,  and  the  Reli- 
gion of  Boodh,  as  there  existing,  &c.    By  Hbmbt  T.  Pbinsbp,  Esq.    London,  1851. 

*  Soufoenin  d*un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric^  le  Thibet,  et  la  Chine,  pendant  let 
annSes  1844,  1845,  et  1846.  Par  M.  Hue,  Pr^tre-Missionaire  de  la  Congregation  de 
Saint  Lasare.    Paris,  1850. 

t  Vide  Greek  Lexicon— 'Opof— A  monntahi ;  *0/Joff— A  boundary. 
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Frenchman.  Not  Tweed,  but  the 
Grampians,  have  marked  in  onr 
native  iand  the  marches  of  Celt  and 
Saxon.  On  the  side  of  the  Five 
Rivers  the  Indian  population  shades 
gradually  from  the  true  Hindoo  into 
the  shaggy  robber  of  the  valleys  west 
of  the  Indus;  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  the  Tamul  tribes  of  the  con- 
tinent have  peopled  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  as  the  ancient  Belgs  peopled 
the  coast  of  Kent.  But  along  the 
northern  limit  of  India  runs  a  barrier 
which, 

*<  With  tnowy  ridgv    th«  roving   IWUr 
boQodi,** 

dividing  the  Caucasian  from  the 
Mongolian  race  now  as  completely  as 
it  did  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago. 

From  the  plains  of  the  Pnnjab, 
bard  baked  beneath  the  blaiing  May 
sun — from  the  dusty  levels  of  Sirhind, 
where  meagre  acacias  cheat  the  eye 
with  promiM  of  shade— from  the  long 
lines  of  thatched  pyramids  that  greet 
the  traveller  in  the  Doab,  as  he 
approaches  a  British  cantonment — 
eastward  through  the  rich  misgo- 
vemed  tracts  of  populous  Oude,  that 
year  by  year  pour  forth  their  streams 
of  stalwart  soldiers,  servants,  and 
labourers,  to  push  thehr  fortune  in  the 
•ervloe  of  the  Kumpanee  Buhadoor 
or  its  representatives — still  eastward 
from  the  fertile  prauries  of  Tirhoot 
and  Pumeea  —  from  the  bamboo 
thickets  and  rice  swamps  of  northern 
Bengal— yet  far  eastward  iW>m  the 
%Mma  Thmk  of  Anglo-Indian  power, 
where  the  majestic  flood  of  Burram- 
pooter  sweeps  down  into  Assam  finom 
the  unknown  hills — from  all  these 

**  Datk  faoM  with  white  muilin  tarhana 
wreathed  ** 

look  northward  through  the  clear 
morning  air  on  the  same  mif^ty  Him- 
alaya,* stretching  beyond  their  ken 
its  awfbl  barrier  of  unchanging  snow. 
In  mounting  from  the  plains  of 
India  over  the  arduous  passes,  rang- 
ing from  12,000  to  20,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  through  which  the  pressure  of 
human  need,  curiosity,  and  supersti- 
tion, has  forced  a  scanty  and  inter- 
mitt^t  stream  of  intercourse,  the 


traveller,  after  traversing  the  last 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  instead  of 
having  to  descend  again  to  the  level 
of  the  southern  regions,  finds  himself 
but  little  raised  above  a  vast  table- 
land, ia  some  plaoes  extending  in 
barren  wastes  of  plain,  or  of  bare 
monotonous  hills,  intersected  by  sad- 
den deep  valleys  or  great  ravines,  in 
wbich  the  riven  flow  and  the  few 
villages  are  scattered ;  in  othms  fawn- 
ing an  endless  alternation  of  lofty 
mountain  ranges  and  low  valleys,  biit 
the  bottom  of  these  last  still  many 
thousand  feet  above  the  plahss  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  To  this  elevated  re- 
gion, stretching  firom  the  Indus  north- 
west of  Kashmeer,  to  the  extremest 
point  of  Assam,  and  somewhat  fiutfaer 
east,  a  spaoe  of  more  than  1500  miles, 
the  name  of  Tibet  applies.  The  limlti 
of  its  extent  northward  are  someidiat 
more  vague;  but  if  they  be  consi- 
dered to  include  a  breadth  of  three  or 
four  degrees  of  latitude  (38^—86^ 
towards  the  western  extremity, -and 
of  nine  or  ten  degrees  (28^—38^)  in 
the  eastern  and  widest  part,  the  esti- 
mate will  not  be  far  wrong.  The 
identity  throughout  this  *^  very  large 
and  long  conntrey,**  ('to  borrow  the 
expression  of  an  old  traveller,)  con- 
sists fai  the  general  use  of  the  same 
language  and  customs,  the  prevalence, 
except  in  the  extreme  west,  of  the 
same  faith,  and  the  possession  of 
the  same  religions  books,  written  or 
printed  in  a  character  common  to  all. 
To  these  we  might  perhaps  add  the 
domestication  of  the  shawl-goat  and 
the  yak  throogfaont  the  wfa(^  ter- 
ritory. 

The  name  of  Tibet  does  not  appear 
to  be  known,  or  at  least  applied,  either 
in  the  country  itself  or  by  its  Hindoo 
neighbours.  Tubbet,  or  Tobot,  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  MongoHaa 
appellation  ef  a  nation  who  anciently 
occupied  the  mountainous  country  on 
the  nortii-west  confines  of  China. 
Our  old  travellers  doubtless  learned 
the  word  fW>m  the  Mongols ;  and  firom 
them  also  it  has  been  adopted  as  the 
name  of  the  high  country  north  of 
India,  in  idl  the  Mussulman  languages 
of  Western  Asia.  It  was  more  par- 
ticularly, perhaps,  applied  in  these  to 
Balti   ana  lAoakh,   the   two   most 


HewM-ulpa,  i. «.  Hiemit  Aula — The  ahode  of  snow. 
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westerly  districts,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Bemier,  were  commonij  distin- 
gnished  as  Little  and  Great  Tibet 
The  natives  apply  to  their  country 
the  name  of  Bod  or  P6t,  and  as  Bho- 
teeas  they  are  themselves  known  in 
Hindostan ;  though  the  appellation  of 
Bhotan  has  in  onr  geography-books 
come  to  be  confined  to  a  small  de- 
pendency of  Tibet  bordering  on  the 
north  of  Assam,  where  the  race  comes 
most  closely  in  contact  with  our 
knowledge  and  the    British  power, 

Sst  as  our  forefathers  gaye  the  title  of 
ntch  specially  to  that  fraction  of  the 
Teutonic  or  Dattsch  race  which  most 
nearly  adjoined  their  shores. 

The  central  and  most  elerated  por- 
tion of  this  region  is  the  province  of 
Ngwi— called  by  the  people  of  the 
adjoining  British  territory  Hymmdes, 
or  ^^Snowland."  It  embraces  ex- 
tensive desert  tracts,  intersected  by 
several  lofty  ranges,  the  chief  being 
that  of  KylasB,  the  sacred  celestial 
mountain  of  Indian  mythology.  The 
table-land  at  the  foot  of  Kyiass,  on 
which  lie  the  twin  lakes  of  R4kas  Thai 
and  Manasar4wur,  at  a  height  of 
15,250  feet  above  the  sea,  is  probably 
the  most  elevated  in  Asia,  or  in  the 
worid.  On  the  shores  of  these  sacred 
lakes  occurred,  some  years  ago,  the 
catastrophe  of  a  curious  historical 
episode.  ZorMmr  Singh,  command- 
ing the  troops  of  Goolab  Singh  of 
Jnmmoo,  (now  well  known  as  the 
Loni  of  Kashmeer,)*f^''  overrunning 
Little  Tibet  and  snbjugating  Ladakh, 
advanced  np  the  Indas  and  beyond 
it,  till  lie  had  occupied  posts  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Nepal ese  Himalayas,  as 
rT  ho  meditated  a  foray  on  the  Grand 
'''^  capital  at  last.  But  it  proved 
1^  expedition  on  a  small  scale, 
ips,  nnosed  to  such  a  climate, 
jtened  for  fuel,  were  beset  in 
y  a  superior  force 
^pless  from  cold, 
leir  leader  was 
itured,  and  the 


mass  perished  in  heaps  miserably.  A 
few  poor,  frost-maimed  wretches — 
the  sole  relics  of  Zorawur  Singh^s 
adventurous  band — brought  the  tale 
to  the  British  station  at  Almora, 
having  fled  across  passes  16,000  feet 
high  in  mid-winter.  The  bleak  aspect 
of  the  Tibetan  plain,  as  seen  from 
the  pass  of  Niti,  somewhat  westward 
of  the  lakes  —  shrubless,  treeless, 
houseless — is  compared  by  a  traveller 
to  the  dreary  moors  of  Upper  Clydes- 
dale, with  stone  and  scanty  brown 
herbage  in  the  place  of  heather.  Some 
of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  the 
world  have  their  not  unworthy  source 
in  the  lofty  table  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  Hindoo  Olympus.  The 
Granges  rises  in  the  mountains  imme- 
diately adjoining  Ngari  on  the  south- 
west, the  Gogra,  which,  were  size  alone 
to  decide  the  rights  of  river  nomencla- 
ture, might  perhaps  claim  the  Ganges 
as  a  tributary,  has  its  source  in  Ngari ; 
so  have  the  Indus,  the  Sntlej,  and  the 
Sanpoo.  The  Sanpoo,  after  flowing 
eastward  behfaid  the  Himalayan  range 
for  some  eight  hundred  miles,  is  lost 
to  geography  in  the  untraversed  re- 
gions south-east  of  Lhassa.  In  the 
last  century,  D^Anville  identified  the 
Sanpoo  with  the  Irawaddy,  flowing 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Bur- 
man  Empbre  to  the  sea  at  Rangoon ; 
but  the  sagacity  of  Bennel  suggested 
that  the  Burrampooter,  emerging  from 
unexplored  raonntains  into  the  valley 
of  Assam,  and  bearing  to  the  sea  a 
flood  of  waters  greatly  exceeding  the 
Ganges,  is  the  true  Sanpoo.  Turner, 
who,  in  his  mission,  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Sanpoo,  indicates  its  course 
from  the  information  of  the  Lamas  in 
entire  coincidence  with  Rennel's  view.* 
In  later  years,  however,  Klaprotb  has 
revived  the  theory  of  D'Anville,  ap- 
parently without  good  grounds.  The 
Dihong,  which  is  the  principal  contri- 
butor to  the  Burrampooter  in  Assam, 
though  its  course  above  the  plains 
remains  unexplored,   bursts  on  our 


is  curious  that  Rennel  should  have  misapprehend od  the  true 
I  rivers  as  he  has  done.  The  upper  streams  of  both  Indus 
wing  past  Ladakh  from  the  range  of  Kyiass,  and  the  other 
I  Kakas  lake — are  represented  with  a  general  truth  ;  but 
irestward  to  their  true  debouchments  in  the  Punjaub,  under 
Ut  mentioned,  the  Ganges  is  made  to  draw  its  waters  from 
iwo  Tibetan  streams,  thus  acquiring  an  imaginary  exieusioa 
h-<See  Menwir  of  a  Map  of  ffindostan,  1770,  P*  102.) 
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knowledge  with  a  stream  of  sach  ca- 
pacity as  quite  justifies  the  length 
attributed  to  it  by  the  supposition 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpoo. 
And  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  two  great  rivers,  Ganges  and 
Sanpoo,  rising  from  the  same  lofty 
region,  within  150  miles  of  one  an- 
other, after  diverging  to  an  interval 
of  some  17°  of  longitude,  combine  their 
waters  in  the  plains  of  Bengal.  In 
Benners  time,  the  Burrampooter,  after 
issuing  westward  from  the  Assam 
valley,  swept  south  and  south-east- 
ward, and,  forming  with  the  Ganges  a 
fluvial  peninsula,  entered  the  sea 
abreast  of  that  river  below  Dacca. 
And  so  almost  all  English  maps  per- 
sist in  representing  it,  though  this 
eastern  channel  is  now,  unless  in 
the  rainy  season,  shallow  and  insig- 
nificant ;  the  vast  body  of  the  Bur- 
rampooter cutting  across  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula  under  the  name  of 
Jenai,  and  uniting  with  the  Ganges 
near  Pubna  (about  150  miles  north- 
east of  Calcutta),  from  which  point  the 
two  rivers,  under  the  local  name  of 
Pndda,  flow  on  in  mighty  union  to 
the  sea. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Indus  valley, 
with  the  adjoining  pastures,  bears 
the  name  of  Chantkany  or  the  Nor- 
them  Plmnsy  and  produces  the  finest 
shawl  wool.  The  export  of  this  was 
long  almost  monopolised  by  the  La- 
dakh  market  for  the  supply  of  Kash- 
meer,  but  much  of  it  now  finds  its 
way  direct  to  British  India  by  the 
Sutlej  valley  and  more  eastern  passes. 
The  population  is  most  scanty,  and 
partially  nomadic — ^the  names  which 
dot  it  on  the  map  being  mostly  moro 
shepherd  shelters,  or  clusters  of  no- 
mad tents  round  a  few  houses  of 
sunburnt  brick.  Tashigong,  the  only 
place  of  any  extent,  is  the  site  of  an 
important  monastery.  North  of  the 
Indus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  is  the  extensive 
salt  lake  of  Pangkung.  On  the  Singh- 
khabab,  or  Indus,  farther  westward, 
are  strung,  as  it  were,  the  principali- 
ties of  Ladakh  and  Balti.  These  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  mountain  ranges 
rising  from  a  base  elevated  11,000  feet 
and  more  above  the  sea.  This  rugged 
country  occupies  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Indus  drainage  from  the  Kash- 
meer  Himalyas   to  the  Karakoram 


mountains.  The  levels  along  the 
borders  of  the  streams,  and  the  slopes 
at  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  are 
diligently  cultivated  and  irrigated, 
being  first  formed  into  terraced  steps 
by  a  great  accumulation  of  patient 
labour  —  a  practice  that  prevails 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  The  unculti- 
vated part  of  the  country  has  the 
usual  Tibetan  aspect  of  bleakness  and 
sterility. 

Balti,  or  Little  Tibet,  is  still  inde- 
pendent under  various  chieftains,  of 
whom  the  most  powerful  resides  at 
Skardo,  a  considerable  village,  doing 
duty  for  a  city  where  cities  are  so 
scarce.  Ladakh  was  conquered  by  the 
Sikh  feudatory,  Gk)olab  Singh,  in  1835 ; 
and  after  the  Sutlej  victories  of  1846, 
possession  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
Lord  Hardiuge,  at  the  same  time 
that  Kashmeer  was  made  over  to  hi^ 
tender  mercies.  Le,  the  capital,  and 
probably  the  only  aggregation  of 
dwellings  worthy  of  the  name  of 
town,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  and  containing  from  700  to 
1000  houses,  had  before  that  period 
been  visited  by  only  two  or  three 
Europeans,  of  whom  the  persistent 
and  unfortunate  Moorcroft  was  ihe 
first  in  this  century.  Captain  H. 
Strachey,  of  the  Bengal  army,  belong- 
ing to  the  commission  appointed  to 
define  the  boundary  between  Ladakh 
and  the  Chinese  or  Tibetan  depcnden- 
oies,  spent  several  years,  between 
1846  and  1849,  in  those  regions ;  and 
far  more  accurate  and  full  informa- 
tion than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained 
may  be  expected  from  his  researches. 
The  whole  population  of  Balti,  and  a 
half  in  Ladakh,  are  Sheea  Mahom- 
medans. 

Returning  to  the  centre  of  the  table* 
land,  we  have,  on  the  north-east  of 
Ngari,  extensive  and  almost  unknown 
deserts,  containing  numerous  salt- 
lakes,  and  haunted  by  a  scanty  nomad 
population,  called  by  the  Tibetans 
Sok^  and  supposed  to  represent  the 
ancient  Sacians.  South-east  lie  the 
provinces  of  U  and  Tsang,  or,  con- 
jointly, U-Tsang,  to  which  the  natives 
specially  apply  the  name  of  B<Sd,  and 
which  mav  be  considered  as  Tibet 
Proper.  It  is  that  part  of  the  region 
to  which  we  turn  with  most  curiosity 
and  interesti  as  containing  the  centre 
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of  spiritaal  and  chief  political  sapre- 
macy — ^Lhassa,  so  long  the  unreachable 
Timbactoo  of  the  East.  Lhassa  is 
sitaated  in  the  province  of  U,  on  a 
northern  tribntaiT^  of  the  Sanpoo^  by 
-which  it  is  separated  from  Tsang. 
The  latter  territory  is  immediately 
governed  by  the  Teshoo  Lama,  the 
potentate  with  whom  we  made  an 
accidental  acquaintance  in  Warren 
Hastings*  time — our  first  and  last 
brief  but  cordial  intercourse  with 
Hbet  Proper.  The  provinces  of  U- 
Tsang  are  intersected  by  lofty  alpine 
ranges,  which,  as  they  trend  east 
and  south-east,  converge,  but  with- 
out uniting,  insomuch  that,  in  the 
inexpressibly  rugged  countiy  where 
the  frontiers. of  Tibet,  Burma,  and 
China  approach  one  another,  we 
find  four  parallel  valleys  traversed  by 
four  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia, 
embraced  within  the  narrow  space  of 
one  hundred  miles.  The  Tibetan 
portion  of  this  wild  region,  known  as 
Kham,  is  inhabited  by  a  rough  race, 
of  warlike  and  Independent  charac- 
ter, retaining  many  primitive  super- 
stitions beneath  the  engrafted  Laman- 
ism,  and  treating  with  little  respect 
the  Chinese  pretensions  to  sovereign- 
ty. Through  this  region  the  mission- 
aries Hue  and  Gabet  were  escorted 
back  to  China — the  first  Europeans, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  who  ever 
trod,  those  wilds.  The  plundering 
excursions  of  the  Kham-pa  extend  all 
across  the  breadth  of  Tibet,  and  the 
fear  of  them  haunts  even  the  pilgrims 
to  Kylass  and  the  Manusardwur 
Lake. 

The  Bhotan  territory  remuns, 
which,  from  language,  religion,  man- 
ners, and  political  connection,  may 
justly  be  considered  asTibetan,  though 
occupying  not  the  table-land  north 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  range  itself,  from  the  Tsang 
country  to  Assam.  Bhotan  is  a  mass 
of  mountains  clothed  in  perpetual 
verdure,  its  slopes  covered  with  forests 
of  large  and  lofty  trees;  populous 
villages,  girt  with  orchards,  are  scat- 
tered along  the  sides  and  summits  of 
the  spurs ;  every  declivity  of  favour- 
able aspect  is  carved  into  terraces, 
cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  carefully 
irrigated  from  the  abundant  streams. 
Nothing  could  be  physically  in  greater 
contrast  with  the  bleak  and  arid  plains 
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or  rocky  hills  of  Tibet.  The  people 
of  Bhotan  are  a  remarkably  fine  race. 
Scarcely  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
shall  we  find  an  equal  proportion 
of  men  so  straight,  so  well  made, 
and  so  athletic,  many  of  them  more 
than  six  feet  high.  Deformity  lis 
almost  unknown,  except  that  arising 
from  goitre,  which  is  very  prevalent 
among  them,  as  it  is,  indeed,  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Himalaya,  and  of 
the  Turaee,  or  forest  tract,  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains ;  whilst  Tibet  Proper 
is  entirely  free  from  it.  Tibetan  geo- 
graphers, according  to  Csomade  Koros, 
compare  Ngari,  with  its  fountains,  to 
a  tank,  U-Tsang  to  the  irrigating  chan- 
nels, and  Kham  to  the  field  irrigated. 
We  do  not  appreciate  the  aptness  of 
the  similitude.  More  intelligibly, 
European  geographers  have  likened 
Tibet  in  form  to  a  vast  cornucopia 
pouring  from  its  wide  eastern  mouth 
vast  rivers  forth,  to  fertilise  the  hap- 
pier plains  of  China,  Slam,  Burma, 
and  Assam. 

All  these  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Little  Hbet,  or  Balti,  and  of 
Ladakh  since  its  seizure  by  the  Sikhs, 
acknowledge  more  or  less  directly 
the  supremacy  of  the  Dalai  Lama  at 
Lhassa,  and,  bevond  him,  that  of 
China.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
existing  Manchoo  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  Pekin,  they  have  always 
maintained  two  envoys  at  the  court 
of  Lhassa.  Mr  Prinsep  aptly  com- 
pares the  position  of  these  ministers 
to  that  of  a  British  resident  at  the 
court  of  Luknow  or  Hyderabad.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  meddle 
much  with  the  ordinary  internal  ad- 
ministration, nor  is  their  military 
force  maintained  in  the  country  large. 
Besides  a  few  hundred  men  at  Lhassa, 
and  guards  established  at  intervals 
on  the  post-road  from  China,  they 
take  upon  them  the  superintendence 
of  the  passes  of  the  BLimalaya,  and 
see  to  the  exclusion  of  Europeans 
by  those  inlets  with  unrelaxing  rigour. 
In  other  parts  of  Tibet  there  are  no 
Chinese. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  though 
so  near  the  tropic,  is  the  coldest  and 
bleakest  inhabited  by  a  civilised 
people  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  if 
we  except  Siberia.  Forests  of  cedar, 
holly,  and  other  Himalayan  trees,  are 
met  with  in  the  valleys  of  the  extreme 
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east,  bordering  upon  Chins.  Lhassa 
18  sorroonded  with  trees  of  consider- 
abie  sice;  and  a  few  straggling 
willows  or  poplars,  artfully  pol- 
larded for  the  multiplication  of  their 
stares,  are  found  bj  the  watercourses 
of  Ladakh  and  Tibet  Proper ;  but  the 
vast  extent  of  the  table-land  is  bare 
and  desolate,  and  as  devoid  of  trees 
as  Shetland.  The  ancient  Hindoos 
are  said  to  have  esteemed  it  as  a 
▼ault  over  hell.  The  only  shrubs 
that  dot  the  waste  are  the  Tartaric 
force,  (Mr  the  wiaened  wormwood, 
with  its  white  parched  stalks,  or  per- 
dianoe,  in  more  favoured  spots,  a  few 
stunted  rose-bushes.  Though  the 
winter  is  long  and  severe,  snow  is 
not  frequent  in  the  valleys.  The 
air  is  of  a  purity  and  brilliance  which 
daazles  and  fatigues  the  eye,  and  its 
excessive  dryness  produces  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  the  scorching 
May  winds  in  the  torrid  plains  of 
Hindostan  ;— 

'*  Th«  parching  air 
BnniB  frore,  and  cold  parformi  the  effect 
of  fire;" 

vegetation  is  dried  to  brittleness, 
and  leaves  may  be  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  into  dust.  Mahogany 
chests,  and  furniture  belonging  to 
Tumer^s  party,  which  had  stood  the 
climate  of  Bengal  for  years,  warped 
and  split  under  the  cold  dry  winds  of 
Tibet.  Wood  seems  subject  to  no 
other  cause  of  injury  from  time. 

As  might  be  expected,  tillage  is 
scanty,  and  the  population  depend 
much  on  imported  food.  Villages 
are  small,  seldom  containing  more 
than  twenty  houses.  These,  in  the 
better  parts  of  the  country,  have  a 
cheerful  appearance,  the  dwellings 
being  all  white-washed,  with  doors 
and  windows  picked  out  in  red  or 
yellow.  Lhassa  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  city  of  Tibet  worthy  of 
that  title  :  the  Chinese  geographers, 
indeed,  and  native  itineraries,  speak 
of  one  or  two  others,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  them.  Teshoo  Loombo  on 
the  Sanpoo,  ten  days  from  Lhassa, 
though  the  residence  of  the  second 
personage  in  Tibet,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  monastic  establishment. 
Lideed,  the  large  convents  are  pro- 
bably, after  Lhassa,  the  most  con- 
siderable nuclei  of  population  in  the 


country;  and  Lhassa  itself  has  per- 
haps grown  to  importance  as  an 
appendage  to  thePotlda,  or  residence 
of  the  Grand  Lama. 

No  European  traveller  has  de- 
scribed this  celebrated  dty  before 
M.  Hue,  and  we  cannot  say  that  he 
succeeds  in  bringing  its  aspect  be- 
fore his  readers  very  vividly.  When 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  city^ 
one  of  the  most  rugged  monntaiB 
passes  of  the  many  which  the  mission- 
aries had  met  with,  in  their  journey 
from  the  east  of  Tartary,  sUU  inter- 
vened. "The  sun  was  about  to  set 
as  we  completed  our  descent  of  the 
innumerable  zigaags  of  the  mountain 
path.  Issuing  into  a  wide  valley,  we 
beheld  on  our  right  Lhassa,  tfae^  fa- 
mous metropolis  of  the  Buddhistie 
worid.  The  multitude  of  aged  trees, 
which  encircle  the  city  as  with  a 
prdle  of  foliage— the  lofty  white 
houses,  terminating  in  flat  roofs  sur- 
rounded by  turret*— the  numerous 
temples,  with  their  gilded  canopies— 
the  Boodhala,  crowned  by  the  palace 
of  the  Dalai  Lama— all  unite  to  give 
Lhassa  a  majestic  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance.'' The  ci^  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  two  leagues  in  circomference, 
and  it  is  now  without  walls.  Outside 
the  suburbs  are  numerous  gardens 
planted  with  the^large  trees  mentioned 
above.  The  main  streets  are  wide, 
well  laid-out,  and  tolerably  clean  in 
dry  weather ;  but  the  dirt  of  the  sub- 
orbs  is  nnspeakable.  The  houses, 
which  are  large,  and  several  stories 
Ugh,  are  whitewashed,  according  to 
universal  Tibetan  custom,  the  doora 
and  windows  being  bordered  in  red 
or  yellow.  M.  Hue  does  not  enter 
into  any  detail  of  their  arohitectnre, 
but  we  may  stmpose  that  these  houses 
are  analogous  in  character  to  what  b 
seen  in  other  parts  of  Tibet.  The  lower 
part  of  a  house  presents  lofty  dead 
walls,  pierced  only  by  two  or  three 
air-holes  ;  above  these  are  fr^m  one 
to  half-a-dosen  tiers  of  windows  with 
projecting  balconies,  and,  over  all, 
flat,  broad-brimmed  roofs,  at  a  variety 
of  levels ;  add  to  this,  that  the  houses 
run  into  one  another  so  strangely  that 
it  is  diiScult  to  determine  the  extent 
of  each  mansion,  and  that  the  groups 
of  building  generally  contract  in  ex- 
tent as  they  rise.  On  the  whole,  we 
may  conceive  a  Tibetan  city  Hka  a 
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duster  of  card-hoiises  of  ymrioiu  alti- 
tudes. In  the  sabnrbs  of  Lbaasa  there 
Is  one  quarter  entirely  bailt  of  the 
horns  of  sheep  and  oxen  set  in  mor- 
tar. The  construction  is  solid,  and 
the  effect  highly  picturesque,  the  va- 
ried colour  and  texture  of  the  two 
species  facilitating  the  production  of 
a  great  variety  of  patterns.  Lhassa 
bustles  with  the  continual  traffic  of 
crowds  attracted  by  commerce  or  de- 
votion from  all  parts  of  Asia,  and 
presents  an  astonishing  variety  of 
physiognomy,  costume,  and  language. 

Less  than  a  mile  north  of  the  town 
a  conical  craggy  hill  rises  like  an 
island  from  the  middle  of  the  wide 
valley.  On  this  hill,  Potala,  (the 
name  of  which  M.  Hue  writes  Booidh- 
ala,  and  interprets,  questionably,*  to 
mean  '*  Mount  of  Buddha,*^  ^  ^^^ 
residence  of  the  Tibetan  flesh- and- 
blood  divinity.  It  is  a  great  cluster 
of  teipples  and  other  buildings,  termi- 
nating in  a  lofty  four-storied  edifice 
towering  over  the  others,  crowned  by 
a  dome  or  canopy  entirely  covered 
with  gold,  and  encircled  by  a  range 
of  gilded  columns.  From  this  lofty 
sanctuary  the  great  Lama  may  con- 
template on  festival  days  the  crowds 
of  his  adorers  moving  in  the  plain, 
and  prostrating  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  holy  hill.  The  subordinate 
buildings  of  this  acropolis  serve  as 
residences  to  a  crowd  of  Lamas  of  all 
nmks,  who  form  the  court  and  perma- 
nent attendants  of  the  sacred  sove- 
reign. Two  avenues  lined  with  trees 
lead  from  the  city  to  the  Potala, 
generally  thronged  with  mounted 
lamas  of  the  court,  and  with  pilgrims 
from  a  distance,  who,  as  they  move 
along,  thread  their  long  rosaries,  and 
mutter  the  sacred  symbol  of  their 
faith.  The  crowds  around  the  Potala 
are  in  continual  motion,  but  generally 
grave  and  silent,  as  if  in  religious  ab- 
straction. It  is  probably  etiquette  to 
be  so. 

Unfortunately  our  missionaries  have 
ventured  on  no  graphic  illustrations ; 
and  the  only  attempt  that  we  know  of 
to  delineate  this  interesting  citadel  of 
Buddhism,  is  a  plate  contained  in  the 
narrative  of  Grueber  and  Dorville's 
journey,  given  by  Athanasius  Kircher 
in  his  CAtJta  llkutrata.    It  is  meagre 


enough,  but  yet  looks  genuine,  and  not 
a  mere  Amsterdam  concoction. 

A  singular  legend  is  stated  by  Hue 
to  exist,  both  at  Lhassa  and  among 
the  dwellers  by  the  Koko-Noor,  (the 
great  salt  lake  on  the  north-east  fron- 
tier of  Tibet,)  that  the  waters  of  that 
basin  formerly  occupied  a  subterrane- 
ous site  beneath  the  capital  city ;  but, 
on  the  breaking  of  a  charm  which  de- 
tained them  there,  they  passed  off 
under  ground,  and  flooded  the  valley 
where  the  lake  now  exists.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  Turner  met  with  a  version 
of  this  same  tradition  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Tibet;  but  there  it  was 
related  that  Buddha,  in  compassion 
to  the  few  and  wretched  creatures 
who  then  inhabited  the  land,  drew  off 
the  waters  through  Bengal.  A  simi- 
lar tradition  regarding  the  valley  of 
Eatmandoo  exists  in  Nepaul. 

The  people  of  Tibet  are  of  the  great 
Mongolian  family,  and  exhibit  its 
characters  in  a  very  marked  degree ; 
— platter  face,  with  pronunent  cheek- 
bones, button- hole  eyes  and  upright 
eyelids,  squashed  nose,  wide  mouth, 
retiring  chin,  scant  beard,  coarse  black 
hair,  deeply-marked  and  weather- 
beaten  countenances ;  naturally  of  a 
pale-brown  colour,  but  tanned  to  any 
depth  of  copper,  not  without  a  ruddy 
tint  at  times ;  of  a  considerable  variety 
of  stature.  The  English  traveller 
who,  in  traversing  the  steep  valley- 
sides  of  the  Himalaya,  comes  for  the 
first  time  on  a  party  of  Tibetans  driv- 
ing southward  their  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats — each  little  quadruped,  like  a 
camel  from  Lilliput,  laden  with  some 
twenty  pounds  of  salt  or  borax — is 
struck  at  once  with  the  idea  that  he 
has  stumbled  on  a  group  of  Esqui- 
maux out  of  Parry^s  voyages.  These 
quaint,  good-humoured  people  fre- 
quent the  fairs  of  the  British  hill-ter- 
ritory, to  exchange  their  salt  for  wheat 
and  barley  ;  and  sometimes  they  get 
so  far  from  home  as  to  astonish,  with 
unwonted  apparition,  the  evening  pro* 
menaders  at  Simla  or  Mussooree. 

These  uncouth  peasants,  though 
perhaps  the  best  ethnographic  studies, 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  Tibet.  The 
higher  classes  of  the  countiy  have 
only  been  known  to  those  fiew  travel- 
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lers  who  have  penetrated  to  the 
capitals — Ladakh  on  the  one  side, 
Lhassa  and  Teshoo  Loombo  on  the 
other.  All  these  seem  to  have  been 
most  favourably  impressed  with  the 
kindly  and  simple,  bat  by  no  means 
nnpoUshed  manners  of  the  educated 
class;  the  pLiin  and  nnaffected  lan- 
guage, the  mild  and  unassuming  de- 
meanour, of  the  ruling  prince  at 
Teshoo  Loombo— which  Turner,  at 
the  same  time,  says  was  characteristic 
of  all  well-educated  Tibetans— fully 
accords  with  the  character  of  the 
regent -minister  at  Lhassa,  as  he 
appears  in  the  later  narrative  of 
M.  Hue. 

Dark  woollen  cloth  is  the  standard 
material  of  dress,  formed  into  a  wide 
frock,  trousers,  and  leggings,  the  last 
replaced  in  the  wealthy  by  boots  of 
Russia,  or  other  costly  leather. 
Over  all  is  worn  a  capacious  mantle 
ef  cloth,  sometimes  lined  with  fur. 
From  a  red  ^rdle  depend  various 
purses,  containmg  the  wooden  teacup 
Inseparable  from  a  Tibetan,  flint  and 
eteel,  and  other  odds  and  ends.  Gay 
broad-brimmed  hats  are  in  vogue  at 
Lhassa,  but  are  rarer  in  the  west. 
The  women  dress  much  like  the  men, 
and  plait  the  hair  in  narrow  tresses 
hanging  on  the  shoulders.  On  the  top 
of  the  head  the  Ladakh  women  wear  a 
flat  lappet  of  cloth  or  leather,  descend- 
ing in  a  peak  behind,  stuck  over  with 
beads  of  turquoise,  amber,  and  corne- 
lian ;  and  the  back  hair  is  gathered  in 
a  queue,  which  is  lengthened  by  tassels 
of  coloured  worsted  intermixed  with 
shells,  bells,  and  coins,  until  it  nearly 
touches  the  ground.  Though  not 
veiled,  like  the  Moslem  women,  with 
muslin  or  calico,  their  charms  are 
subjected  to  a  much  more  efficacious 
disguise.  Before  leaving  home,  every 
respectable  woman  at  Lhassa  plasters 
her  face  with  a  black  sticky  varnish 
like  raspberry  jam,  which  gives  her  an 
aspect  scarcely  human.  The  practice 
is  said  at  Lhassa  to  have  been  intro- 
duced some  centuries  ago,  in  order  to 
check  the  immorality  which  was  then 
rampant  in  the  city.  But  it  appears 
to  be  widely  diffused,  and  is  probably 
ancient.  Rubruquis  refers  to  some- 
thing like  it  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Grueber  and  Dorville,  who  travelled 
through  Tibet  and  Nepaul  in  1661, 
say,  '*  The  women  of  these  kingdoms 


are  so  hideous  that  they  are  liker 
demons  than  human  creatures;  for 
through  some  superstition,  instead  of 
water  they  always  use  a  stinking  oil 
to  wash  with  ;  and  with  this  they  are 
BO  fetid  and  so  bedaubed  that  they 
might  be  taken  for  hateful  hobgob- 
lins." But  tastes  differ,  and  the  same 
unguent  which  the  missionaries  repre- 
sent as  intended  to  render  the  women 
hideously  unattractive,  or  at  least  a 
modification  of  it  in  fashion  at  Ladakh, 
Moorcroft  appears  to  think  is  adopted 
as  a  cosmetic.  From  all  the  fathers 
could  learn,  the  black  varnish  has  not 
altogether  reformed  Tibetan  morals. 

The  strange,  repulsive  custom  of 
polyandry^  or  the  marriage  of  one 
woman  to  several  brothers,  is  diffused 
over  the  greater  part  of  Tibet,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Hue  as  exist- 
ing at  Lhassa.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  lower  ranks,  but  is  frequent  also 
in  opulent  families.  Turner  mentions 
one  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Teshoo  Loombo,  where  five  brothers 
were  living  together  very  happily 
under  the  same  connubial  compact. 

Moorcroft  speaks  of  three  meals 
a-day  as  the  practise  of  Ladakh,  but 
this  extraordinary  symptom  of  civi- 
lisation does  not  seem  to  be  general. 
In  Eastern  Tibet,  regular  meals  are 
not  in  vogue ;  the  members  of  a  family 
do  not  assemble  to  dine  together, 
but  **  eat  when  they're  hungry,  drink 
when  they're  dry."  We  remember  to 
have  heard  a  graphic  description  of 
the  Tibetan  cuisine  from  a  humour- 
ous shikaree^  or  native  Nirorod,  of  our 
Himalayan  provinces.  "  The  Bhoteea 
folk,"  he  said,  **have  a  detestable 
way  of  eating.  They  take  a  large 
cooking-pot  full  of  water,  and  put  in 
it  meat,  bread,  rice,  what  not,  and 
set  it  on  the  fire,  where  it  is  always 
a-simmering.  When  hungry,  they  go 
and  fish  out  a  cupful  of  whatever 
comes  uppermost,  perhaps  six  or 
seven  times  a-day.  Strangers  are 
served  in  the  same  way.  If  a  man 
gets  hold  of  a  bone,  he  picks  it,  wipes 
his  hands  on  his  dress,  and  chucks  it 
back  into  the  pot ;  so  with  all  crumbs 
and  scraps,  back  they  go  into  the 
pot,  and  thus  the  never-ending,  still 
beginning  mess  stews  on." 

Tea,  however,  is  a  staple  article  of 
diet,  and  is  served  on  all  occasions. 
A  vast  quantity  is  imported,  artifici- 
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ally  compressed  into  the  form  of  solid 
bricks  of  about  eight  poands  weight, 
in  which  shape  it  requires  little  pack- 
iDg,  and  forms  a  most  handy  article 
for  barter.  Instead  of  infusing  it 
after  our  fashion,  they  pnlyerise  a 
piece  of  the  brick  and  boil  it  in  water, 
with  a  proportion  of  salt  and  soda ; 
then  chum  it  up  with  a  quantity  of 
butter,  and  serve  the  mess  in  a  teapot. 
At  Tassisudon,  Turner  admired  the 
dexterity  (comparable  to  that  of  a 
London  waiter  manipulating  a  bottle 
of  soda-water)  with  which  the  raja*s 
attendant,  before  serving  the  liquid, 
**  giving  a  circular  turn  to  the  teapot, 
80  as  to  agitate  and  mix  its  contents, 
poured  a  quantity  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  which  he  had  contracted  to 
form  as  deep  a  concave  as  possible, 
and  hastily  sipped  it  up."  When 
taken  as  a  meal,  tsamba^  or  the  flour 
of  parched  barley,  is  added,  each  man 
mixing  his  own  cupful  up  into  a  sort 
of  brose  or  gruel  with  his  five  natural 
tpatuliB,  Meat  is  abundant,  but  is 
taken  as  an  extra  or  embellishment, 
rather  than  as  a  staple  of  diet..  In 
cookery,  the  people  appear  to  have 
none  of  the  genius  of  their  neighbours, 
either  of  India  or  of  China.  Hares, 
wmged  game,  and  fish,  though  abun- 
dant, are  not  eaten,  so  that  they 
have  scarcely  any  meat  but  mutton, 
(excepting  occasionally  yak  beef,)  and 
their  mutton  they  have  but  three  ways 
of  serving  —  viz.,  absolutely  raw, 
frozen,  and  boiled.  The  frozen  meat 
having  been  prepared  in  winter  may 
then  be  kept  throughout  the  year, 
and  carried  to  any  part  of  Tibet. 
European  travellers  generally  com- 
mend this  meat,  which  undergoes  no 
process  of  cookery. 

The  Tibetans,  being  no  great  water- 
drinkers,  the  liquid  next  in  impor- 
tance to  tea  is  an  acidulous  beverage 
made  from  fermented  barley,  known 
through  more  than  20°  of  longitude 
as  dumg.  Turner  absurdly  calls  it 
whisky,  but  it  is  rather  analogous  to 
beer.  It  requires  a  large  quantity  to 
produce  intoxication,  but,  neverthe- 
less, that  result  is  attained. 

One  of  the  peculiar  customs  which 
prominently  mark  the  whole  Tibetan 
race  is  the  use  of  the  khata^  or  scarf  of 
ceremony.  This  is  a  fringed  scarf  of 
Chinese  silk  gauze,  which  is  inter- 
changed on  all  occasions  of  ceremoni- 


ous intercourse,  even  the  most  trivial, 
and  in  every  rank  of  society.  They  are 
to  be  had  of  qualities  and  prices  suited 
to  all  pockets,  and  no  Tibetan  travels 
without  a  stock  of  them.  In  paying 
formal  visits,  in  asking  a  favour,  or  re- 
turning thanks  for  one,  in  offering  a 
present  or  delivermg  a  message  to  a 
superior,  the  khata  is  presented.  On 
the  meeting  of  friends  after  long  sepa- 
ration, the  first  care  is  to  exchange 
the  khata.  In  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, also,  it  is  customary  to  enclose 
the  khata;  without  it,  the  finest  words 
and  most  magnificent  presents  are  of 
no  account.  Turner  mentions  that 
the  Bhotan  Raja  once  returned  a  letter 
of  the  Governor- General's,  because  it 
was  unaccompanied  by  this  bulky  but 
polite  incumbrance. 

Of  all  the  quaint  modes  of  saluta- 
tion among  men,  that  in  fashion  at 
Lhassa  is  surely  the  quaintest  and 
most  elaborate ;  and  we  can  fancy  thai 
it  affords  room  for  all  the  graces  of  a 
Tibetan  Chesterfield.  It  consists  in 
uncovering  the  head,  sticking  out  the  < 
tongue,  and  scratching  the  right  ear  \ 
and  these  three  operations  are  per* 
formed  simultaneously. 

Tibet  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
curiosity,  not  more  from  its  inaccessi- 
bility than  from  the  singular  nature 
of  its  government,  resting,  as  is  welV 
known,  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign, 
elective  under  a  singular  and  super- 
stitious system,  who,  by  the  name  of 
Dalai  (the  ocean)  Lama,  is  not  only 
king  and  spiritual  father,  but  also  the^ 
embodied  divinity  of  his  people.  The 
Buddhistic  faith,  numbering  as  its 
adherents  a  greater  population  than 
any  other  existing  creed,  when  driven 
from  its  native  soil,  India,  (in  which 
it  has  long  been  totally  extinct,  though 
its  gigantic  footsteps  still  mark  the 
surface  in  all  parts  of  the  penin8ula,> 
spread  over  Nepaul,  Ceylon,  the  king- 
doms of  the  Transgangetic  Peninsula^ 
China,  Corea,  Japan,  Tibet,  and  the 
whole  Mongolian  region  to  the  con- 
fines of  Siberia.  The  essential  idea 
of  Buddhism  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
development  of  the  notion  which  run» 
through  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  pagan 
philosophies,  and  which,  interwoven 
with  the  fantasies  of  the  innumerable 
Gnostic  sects,  once  spread  its  influ- 
ence to  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
world— viz.,  that  all  the  external  worlds 
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is  bat  a  trtoiient  Bmufettatkm  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  souls  of  all  lin- 
ing creatures  are  emanations  firom 
Him;  that  these  souls,  whilst  indnded 
in  material  and  perishable  bodies,  are 
in  a  state  of  imperfection,  degrada- 
tion, and  suffering;  and  that  the  great 
object  of  intelligent  creatures  should 
be  final  release  from  the  clog  of  the 
flesh,  and  abdication  of  all  personal 
identity,  to  be  absorbed  in  the  uni- 
versal sobL  Considerable  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned 
as  to  the  true  epoch  of  Sakja  Muni 
or  Gautama,  the  Indian  deified  saint, 
or  Buddkct^  who  was  the  propagator 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  particular  form 
which  derives  its  appellation  from 
liim;  but  the  latest  of  the  various 
periods  assigned  for  his  death  is  643 
B.C.  After  a  long  life  spent  in  preach- 
ing humility,  self-denial,  meditation 
on  the  divine  perfections,  and  the 
celebration  of  solemn  ritual  services 
of  praise  and  worship,  he  is  believed 
himself  to  have  been,  at  death,  absorbed 
into  the  divine  essence  on  account  of 
his  great  attainments  in  sanctity. 
Sakya  was  followed  by  a  succession 
of  sacred  personages,  who  are  to  be 
regarded  either  as  mortals  whose 
attainments  in  sanctity  have  reached, 
in  repeated  transmigrations,  to  a 
divine  eminence,  though  not  yet  to 
the  final  absorption  of  a  Buddha,  or 
as  voluntary  incarnations  of  souls 
whose  virtue  had  attained  to  freedom 
firom  the  necessity  of  renewed  terres- 
trial life,  but  who  chose  to  dwell 
again  on  earth  in  order  to  aid  men  in 
the  attainment  of  perfection,  and  faci- 
litate their  reunion  with  the  universal 
soul.  It  is  this  part  of  the  system 
which  has  assumed  an  exaggerated 
prominence  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
where  these  regenerations  have  gra- 
dually, in  the  general  faith,  taken  the 
form  of  continual  and  manifold  incar- 
nations of  Buddha,  or  the  Divine 
Being. 

In  combination  with  this  doctrine, 
and  the  stress  laid  on  meditation  and 
ritual  worship,  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  both  in  Tibet  and 
Mongolia,  one  at  least  out  (^  every 
family  where  there  are  more  than  one 
son,  devote  themselves  to  a  religious 
life,  and  many  of  these  dwell  together 
in  monastic  communities.  The  Sha- 
trongs  or  Regenerate  Buddhas  are  so 


numerons  that  many  of  tiie  chief  con- 
vents possess  one.  These  personageB, 
though  all  esteemed  divine,  a^>ear 
somehow  to  vary  in  spiritual  conn- 
deration  as  well  as  temporal  gran- 
deur, as  one  Marian  idol  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  more  sanctity  and  mira- 
culous power  ascribed  to  it  than  an-^ 
other  has.  The  most  eminent  and 
most  venerated  of  idl  is  the  Dalai 
Lama.  The  exercise  of  his  authority 
is  in  theory  nnlimited ;  he  is  the 
centre  of  all  government.  But  unoe, 
in  the  capacity  of  manifested  divinity, 
he  could  not,  without  derogation  of  lus 
sacred  character,  mix  himself  up  with 
the  numerous  trivialities  of  humaa 
affairs,  few  questions  are  actually  sub- 
mitted to  him  ;  he  is  regarded  only  in 
the  most  amiable  light,  as  absorbed 
in  religions  duty,  or  interfering  only 
to  exercise  the  most  benign  attributes. 
The  general  administration  of  the 
government  is  carried  on  by  another 
personage,  also  a  Shabrong,  nominated 
by  the  supreme  Lama,  and  known  as 
the  Nmmi'Rhan;  by  the  Chinese  and 
the  Western  Tibetans,  he  is  generally 
called  King  of  Tibet  Proper.  The 
Nom^-Khan  is  appointed  for  life,  and 
can  only  be  removed  by  a  caup-deiaL 
He  is  assisted  in  administration  by 
four  lay  ministers  called  KaUmgs, 

The  provinces  are  governed  by 
ecclesiastical  princes  receiving  their 
investiture  from  the  Dalai  Lama,  and 
acknowledging  his  supremacy,  but 
enjoying  apparently  a  good  deal  of 
practical  independence. 

The  most  important  of  these  princes, 
and  in  spiritual  estimation  bat  litde 
below  the  Dalai  Lama  himself,  is  the 
Punjun  Rlmboochee  of  Jachee  (or 
TeshooJ  Loombo,  known  to  the 
British  in  India  as  Teshoo  Lama. 
The  intercourse  between  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  and  this  prince 
arose  as  follows: — ^In  1772  the  Deb 
Raja,  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan,  laid 
claim  to  and  seized  Kooch  Bahar,  a 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assam 
Valley,  adjoining  Rungpoor.  A  sepoy 
force  was  sent  to  expel  the  hill  peoj^ 
which  they  speedily  accomplished, 
pursuing  the  enemy  to  their  moun- 
tains. The  raja,  alarmed  for  his  own 
dominions,  applied  for  the  intercession 
of  Te^oo  Lama,  wlio  was  then  re- 
gent, spiritual  and  political,  of  the 
whole  of  Tibet,  during  the  minority  of 
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the  Lhassa  pontiff.  The  Lama  sent  a 
deputation  to  Calcutta,  with  a  letter 
to  Warren  Hastings,  then  GoTornor — 
*^  an  aothentic  and  cnrioas  specimen," 
says  Turner,  *'  of  his  good  sense,- 
linmilitj,  simplicity  of  heart,  and, 
abore  all,  of  that  delicacy  of  sentiment 
mnd  expression  which  could  convey  a 
threat  in  terms  of  meekness  and  sup- 
plication.*' The  depnUtion,  and  the 
presents  which  it  bore  from  a  country 
so  mysterious  and  inaccessible,  ex- 
cited intense  interest  at  Calcutta — 
^e  GoYemor  at  once  acceded  to  the 
Lama's  intercession,  and  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
those  obscure  regions,  and  to  find, 
possibly,  new  outlets  to  British  com- 
merce,  under  circumstances  so  fa- 
vourable and  unlocked  for.  ^  He 
accordingly  despatched  Mr  Greorge 
Bogle,  a  civilian,  with  presents  and 
specimens  of  articles  of  trade.  Bogle 
started  in  May  1774.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  delay  and  difficulty  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Tibetan  govern- 
ment about  granting  him  a  passport ; 
and  it  was  not  till  October  that  he 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  Lama. 
The  two  seem,  during  Bogle's  visit, 
which  continued  till  April  1775,  com- 
pletely to  have  gained  each  other's 
confidence  and  g(Md-wilL  The  Eng- 
lishman,  on  his  return,  always  spoke  of 
the  Lama  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
intelligrat  men  he  had  ever  known, 
maintaining  his  rank  with  the  utmost 
mHdness  of  authority,  and  living  in  the 
greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  man- 
■ers.  Turner,  whose  mission  will  be 
Mentioned  presently,  found  these 
praises  confirmed  by  the  very  strong 
aod  unusual  impression  of  regard  which 
the  sovereign's  gentleness  and  bene- 
volence had  left  among  his  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lama  showed 
his  confidence  in  Bogle,  by  remitting 
to  him  some  time  after  a  considerable 
warn  of  money,  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  temple  and  dwelling- 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly, 
for  the  use  of  his  votaries  in  Bengal. 
The  characteristic  reason  assigned  for 
tliis  wish  was,  that  during  the  numer- 
ous series  of  the  Lama's  regenerations, 
Bengal  was  the  only  country  in  which 
he  fad  been  bora  twice.  In  1779, 
when  the  Lama,  after  repeated  invi- 
tations, visited  Pekin,  he,  in  the  same 


friendly  spirit,  requested  Mr  Bogle  to 
go  round  to  Canton,  promising  to 
obtain  the  Emperor's  permission  for 
his  proceeding  to  the  capital.  This 
singular  tryst  came  to  nothing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  Lama 
atPekin — in  accordance  with  a  fatality 
which  seldom  spares  the  vassal  princes 
of  Central  Asia  on  their  visits  to  the 
Chinese  court— and  that  of  Mr  Bogle 
himself  about  the  same  time.  The 
brother  and  minister  of  Teshoo  Lama 
communicated  the  circumstances  in 
letters  to  Mr  Hastings,  stating  that 
they  were  in  continual  prayer  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  transmigra- 
tion ;  and,  soon  after  intelligence  of 
this  important  event  was  received, 
the  governor  sent  a  renewed  deputa- 
tion as  bearers  of  congratulations,  in 
which  (in  the  lax  Anglo-Indian  spirit 
of  that  age)  the  continued  identi^ 
of  the  Lama  was  fully  recognised. 
The  result  of  Captain  Samuel  Tur- 
ner's mission,  as  regarded  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  intercourse 
with  Tibet,  was  nothing,  bat  it  ob- 
tained for  us  at  least  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  book.  Turner  had 
the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  the 
young  Lama,  at  that  time  past 
eighteen  months  old;  and  as  the 
occasion  was  unique  of  its  kind,  we 
abstract  his  account  of  it.  The  envoy 
found  the  infant  placed  in  great  form 
on  an  elevated  mnsnud,  covered  with 
embroidered  silk ;  on  the  left  stood 
the  child's  father  and  mother,  on  the 
right  the  officer  specially  appointed 
to  wait  on  him.  Turner,  advancing, 
presented  a  white  scarf,  and  put  into 
the  Lama's  hands  the  Oovernor- 
Oeneral's  present  of  a  string  of  pearls 
and  coral.  The  other  things  were  set 
down  before  him,  and  having  then  ex- 
changed scarfs  with  the  father  and 
mother,  the  Englishmen  took  their 
seats  on  the  Lama's  right.  The 
infant  turned  towards  them,  and 
received  them  with  a  cheerful  look 
of  complacency.  **  Daring  the  time 
we  were  in  the  room,"  says  Turner, 
"I  observed  that  the  Lama's  eyes 
were  scarcely  ever  turned  from  us, 
and  when  our  cups  were  empty  of 
tea  he  appeared  uneasy,  and,  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  and  contracting 
the  skin  of  his  brow,  continued  to 
make  a  noise,  for  he  could  not  speak, 
until  they  were  filled  again.    He  took 
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•ome  bnnit  saffar  ont  of  a  golden  cnp 
contaiaing  confectionary,  and,  stretch- 
ing oat  his  arm,  made  a  motion  to  his 
attendant  to  give  it  to  me.  He  sent 
some  in  like  manner  to  Mr  Sannders, 
who  was  with  me."  Turner  then 
made  him  a  speech,  expressing  the 
Govemor-Generars  grief  at  hearing  of 
his  decease  in  China,  and  his  joy  at 
the  news  of  his  reappearance;  his 
hope  that  their  former  friendship  might 
be  increased,  and  that  there  might 
be  extensive  commnnication  between 
his  votaries  and  firitish  snbjects. 
**  The  little  creature  tamed,  looking 
steadfastly  towards  me  with  the 
appearance  of  mnch  attention  while 
I  spoke,  and  nodded  with  repeated 
bat  slow  movements  of  the  head,  as 
though  he  nnderstood  and  approved 
every  word,  but  could  not  utter  a  re- 

Sly  ....  His  whole  attention  was 
irected  to  ns ;  I  mnst  own  that 
his  behaviour  on  this  occasion  ap- 
peared perfectly  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, and  not  directed  by  any 
external  action  or  sign  of  ant  ho* 
rity." 

The  existing  PuiHnn  or  Teshoo 
Lama  is  described  bv  Hue  from  report, 
in  1846,  as  a  man  of  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  It  is,  therefore,  very  pro- 
bable that  he  is  the  same  person  who 
was  seen  by  Turner  in  infancy ;  and  if 
so,  he  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
mark,  then  precociously  exhibited. 
Hehas  ffreat  fame  throughout  Tibet 
and  all  Tartary,  his  partisans  claim- 
ing for  him  spiritual  power  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and 
never  naming  him  without  deep 
reverence.  His  influence  has  waxed 
the  more  from  the  fact  that  three 
successive  Dalai  Lamas  have  perished 
before  attuning  majority.  He  is  said 
to  be  of  majestic  port,  and  surprising 
vigour  for  his  age.  All  pilgrims  to 
the  holy  sites  of  Tibet  visit  Jachee 
Loombo,  and,  after  making  their 
offerings  to  the  Teshoo,  are  enrolled 
in    the  brotherhood  of  Gylongs  in- 


stituted by  him,  of  which  all  Tartar 
Buddhists  aspire  to  be  members,  and 
which,  doubtless,  will  one  day  play 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
that  {Ntrt  of  Asia.  The  votaries  of 
Teshoo  Lama  are  satisfied  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  all  ianguages,  and 
converses  with  the  pilgrims  of  all 
countries,  **each  in  the  tongne  in 
which  he  was  bom."  His  predecessor, 
Punjun  Lrtinnee,  being  a  native  of 
Ladakh,  was  able  to  converse  with 
Mr  Bogle  in  Hindustanee,  and  as  the 
bystanders  believed  their  unknown 
language  to  be  English,  this  strongly 
confirmed  their  belief  in  the  polyglot 
powers  of  their  chief. 

Prophecies  of  coming  events,  all 
tending  to  the  glorification  of  Ponjim 
Remboochee,  are  in  the  months  of  all ; 
and  that  personaire  is  said  to  be  pre- 
paring himself,  by  the  practice  of 
military  exercises,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  horses,  for  his  wariike  career. 

The  Lama  next  in  influence  and 
sanctity  appears  to  be  the  Geesoo- 
Tamba,  whose  residence  is  at  Oorga 
or  Kooren,  among  the  Ehalka  Tar- 
tars, beyond  the  great  Gobi  d^ert, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Toola  river, 
which  flows  northward  into  the  Sibe- 
rian Lake  Baikal.  This  potentate, 
from  his  special  influence  over  th& 
Mongol  tribes,  is  an  object  of  great 
jealousy  at  Pekin.  In  1839  he 
alarmed  that  court  by  announcing  an 
intended  visit.  Great  stringency  was 
employed  in  reducing  the  number  of 
his  retinue,  bnt  his  progress  through 
Mongolia  was  a  continued  ovation, 
the  Tartars  thronging  on  all  sides  to 
meet  and;  worship  him.  Geesoo 
Tamba*s  visit  was  hurried  over,  and, 
according  to  the  rale  in  such  cases,  ho 
died  on  his  way  back.*  Most  of  the 
living  Buddhas,  even  in  the  Tartar 
convents,  are  natives  of  Tibet,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror has  been  exerted  to  arrange 
that  the  Geesoo  Tamba  shall  always 
seek  his  transmigration  there. 


1 


*  '^  It  is  said  that  when  the  son  of  a  chieftain  attains  the  age  of  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
the  fkther  is  invited  to  Pekin,  and,  after  being  treated  with  erery  mark  of  distinction, 
is  sent  back  to  his  tril^  On  the  rente,  some  Chinese  functionary,  in  the  course  of 
the  nsnal  interchange  of  cirilities,  in  which  tea  forms  a  prominent  part,  takes  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him  a  medicated  draught :  his  son,  whose  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence render  him  harmless,  is  raised  to  bis  father's  dignity,  to  be  remoTed  by  a 
similar  method  in  his  turn  before  he  becomes  dangerous."  —  MooRCRorr  and 
Trbbiok,  Tol.  i.  p.  880. 
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Other  sanctities  of  celebrity  are  the 
Chang- kia-fo,  a  sort  of  grand  almoner 
to  the  court  of  Pekin,  and  the  Saja-fo, 
residing  near  the  Himalayas,  who  has 
a  singular  and  special  mission.  He  is 
day  and  night  in  prayer  for  the  per- 
petual fall  of  snow  on  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains;  for,  according  to 
Tibetan  tradition,  behind  that  range 
dwells  a  savage  race,  which  only 
bides  the  thawing  of  the  snows  to 
pass  the  barrier,  massacre  the  tribes 
of  Bod,  and  seize  their  country. 

The  story  related  by  Tavemler 
Gmeber  and  Father  Giorgi,*  regard- 
ing the  degrading  superstition  with 
which  the  basest  personal  relics  of 
the  reigning  Lama  were  cherished  by 
his  votaries,  was  utterly  denied  to 
both  Bogle  and  the  French  mission- 
aries. The  former  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  story  to  the  Lama's  practice 
of  distributing  little  balls  of  conse- 
crated flour,  which  the  superstition  of 
his  more  ignorant  votaries  may  have 
converted  into  what  they  pleased. 

Convents  are  exceeding  numerous 
both  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  In  the 
former  their  number  is  said  to  amount 
to  3000,  some  near  Lhassa  contain- 
ing as  many  as  15,000  members. 

These  convents  consist  usually  of 
groups  of  whitewashed  cells  or  cot- 
t8«es,  clustered  together  on  a  hill- 
81OT,  interspersed  with  temples  of 
fantastic  architecture.  Opposite  the 
great  entrance  to  a  temple  is  a  sort 
of  altar,  above  which  the  idols  are 
enshrined,  usually  of  handsome  Cau- 
casian features  and  colossal  size, 
seated  cross-legged.  Before  the  chief 
image,  (representing  Maha-muni  or 
Sakya,)  and  on  a  level  with  the  altar, 
is  a  gilded  seat  for  the  Regenerate  or 
Grand  Lama  of  the  convent,  the  rest 
of  the  apartment  being  occupied  by 
rows  of  carpeted  benches. 

At  prayer  time,  a  conch  blown  at 
the  temple-gate  summons  the  members 
to  their  devotions.  After  making  three 
jMTOstrations  to  the  head,  they  take 
their  places,  according  to  precedence, 
on  the  benches,  seating  themselves 
cross-legged  and  vtr-^-ots,  as  choir  and 
anti-choir.  When  a  bell,  rung  by 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  gives 
the  signal,  all  commence  muttering 
in  a  low  tone  a  preparatory  act  ^ 


devotion,  as  they  unrol  on  their  knees 
the  rubrical  form  of  the  day.  After 
this  short  recitation  is  an  interval  of 
profound  silence.  The  bell  rings 
again,  and  then  rises  a  psalmody  of 
responsive  choirs,  in  a  grave  and 
melodious  tone.  The  Tibetan  prayers, 
broken  usually  into  verses,  and  com- 
posed in  a  style  of  rhythmic  cadence, 
lend  themselves  with  marvellous 
effect  to  concerted  recitation.  At 
intervals  of  repose,  fixed  by  the 
rubrics,  the  instrumental  band  exe- 
cutes a  piece  of  music.  In  the  Tar- 
tar choirs  this  is  described  by  Hue  as 
a  confused  and  stunning  jumble  of 
instruments,  all  the  performers  emu- 
lous in  din.  Turner,  however,  in  a 
similar  description  of  the  service, 
speaks  more  respectfully  of  the  Tibe- 
tan instrumental  music.  According  to 
the  latter  authority  also,  the  Tibetans 
possess  a  musical  notation.  Their 
instruments  are  generally  on  a  large 
scale ; — sliding  trumpets  from  six  to 
ten  feet  long,  which  Moorcroft  de- 
scribes as  of  very  deep  and  majestic 
intonation;  kettle  drums;  cymbals, 
highly  mellow  and  sonorous ;  gongs, 
hautboys;  a  large  shallow  drum, 
mounted  on  a  tall  pedestal:  these, 
with  the  human  tibia  and  the  sea- 
conch,  compose  their  religious  band. 

From  the  earliest  traveller  to  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Khan,  to  the  last 
vice-regal  aide-de-camp  whose  ardu- 
ous duties  have  led  him  up  the  Sntlej 
to  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Cheenee  in 
Knnawur,  whence  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
wolsie  dealeth  law  to  the  millions  of 
India  from  under  the  ripening  grapes, 
all  witnesses  of  the  Lamaitic  wor- 
ship have  been  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  of  many  fea- 
tures of  the  ecclesiastical  system  and 
ritual  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Rubruquis,  who  tra- 
velled in  the  thirteenth  century, 
mentions  a  Mongolian  people  called 
Jugurs,  (probably  the  Chakars  of  M. 
Hue,)  whom  he  brands  as  rank  idola- 
ters, but  at  the  same  time  admits  that 
it  is  most  difficult  to  distinguish  many 
of  their  observances  from  Uiose  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  had  holy 
candles,  rosaries,  and  conventual 
celibacy.  The  fhrther  description  of 
these    Jugurs    identifies    them    as* 


*  Alphabeium  Tibetanum,  p.  247. 
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Buddhists.  ''They  plsoed  their 
ideas  of  perfection  in  the  silent  and 
abstracted  contemplation  of  the  Di- 
Tinity.  They  sit  In  the  temples  on 
two  long  forms,  opposite  to  eadi 
other,  repeating  mentally  the  words, 
Om  mam  hacUam^  bnt  withont  uttering 
a  word.'*  The  missionaries  of  after 
days  are  stmck  by  the  same  re- 
semblances. Father  Gmeber,  in 
1661,  states  that  at  Lhassa  there  are 
two  kings— one  civil,  the  other  sacred. 
''  They  regard  the  latter  as  the  true 
and  living  Grod,  the  eternal  and 
celestial  Father.  Those  who  ap- 
proach prostrate  themselves  before 
nim  and  kiss  his  feet,  exactly  as  is 
done  to  his  holiness  the  Pope;  so 
showing  the  manifest  deceits  of  the 
devil,  who  has  transferred  the  vene- 
ration dne  to  the  sole  Vicar  of  Christ 
to  the  saperstitions  worship  of  bar- 
barons  nations,  as  he  has  also,  in  his 
Innate  malignity,  abused  the  other 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith." 
Father  Desideri,  withont  directly 
making  such  comparisons,  indicates 
more  marvelloos  coincidences  than 
any  one  else;  \xl  fact,  he  drew 
some  aid  firom  a  livelv  imagina- 
tion when  he  deduced  that  the 
people  of  Ladakh  had  some  idea  of 
the  Trinitv,  because  they  sometimes 
used  the  singular  and  sometimes  the 
plural  in  speaking  of  the  Deity,  and 
from  the  form  of  the  sacred  symbol 
constantly  in  their  months,  which  he 
simplifies  into  Om  ha  him  /  ''  They 
adore,**  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  one  Urg^ 
hem  (f)^  who  was  born  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  If  von  ask  them  if  he  was 
(tod  or  man,  they  will  answer  some- 
times that  he  is  both  God  and  man,  and 
that  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
but  was  bom  of  a  flower.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  images  representing  a 
woman  with  a  flower  in  her  hand, 
•nd  this,  I  was  told,  was  the  mother 
of  Urghien.  They  adore  several 
other  persons,  whom  they  regard  as 
•aints.  In  their  churches  you  see  an 
^tar  covered  with  an  altar-cloth ;  on 
the  middle  of  the  altar  is  a  sort  of 
tabernacle,  where,  according  to  them, 
J^rghien  resides,  although  at  other 
Jlmes  they  will  assure  you  that  he  is 
JJ  heaven."  Turner  and  Moorcroft, 
<^rotestant   laymen,  were   as  much 


stmck  by  the  memblaaoe  of  the 
choral  service  to  the  mass  as  the 
Boman  priests,  and  none  testify  to  it 
more  frequently  than  our  latest  tra- 
vellers. Hue  and  Gabet.  ^  The 
crosier,  the  mitre,  the  Dalmatica, 
the  cope  or  pluvial  which  the 
Grrand  Lamas  wear  In  travelling, 
the  doable -choired  litargy,  the 
psalmody,  the  exorcisms,  the  censer 
swung  by  five  chains,  and  opening  and 
shntt&g  at  will ;  the  beaedictioiis 
given  by  the  Lama,  in  stretching  his 
right  hand  over  the  head  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  the  rosary,  the  ecclesiastical 
celibate,  the  spiritual  retreats,  the 
worship  of  the  saints ;  £ssts,  proces- 
sions, holy  water,"  (and  they  might 
have  added,  the  tonsure,  the  ringing 
of  bells  during  service,  the  conclave 
assembled  in  a  temple  to  elect  a 
pontiff,  and  the  appellation  of  Eiemal 
Sanctmarif  applied  to  Lhassa,  the 
Rome  of  their  faith,  by  the  Tartars,) 
^*  in  all  these  numerous  particulars 
do  the  Buddhists  coincide  with  us.** 
The  matter-of-fact  Moorcroft  de- 
scribes a  Lama  of  Ladakh  as  dressed 
almost  like  a  cardinaL  Allowing 
for  some  accidental  and  some  ex- 
aggerated similarities,  more  analogy 
remains  than  can  well  be  explained, 
without  supposing  that  the  Lamas 
may  have  borrowed  and  adapted  parts 
of  the  Church  ritual  from  the  Nes- 
torians,  who  were  eariy  diffused  over 
Asia ;  or  periiaps  that  the  churches  of 
the  latter,  sinking  in  corraption  and 
ignorance,  had  merged  in  the  sea  of 
saperstition  which  surrounded  them, 
leaving  only  some  corrapted  relics  of 
external  rites  floating  on  the  surface 
to  mark  that  a  church  of  Christ  bad 
once  existed  there. 

As  the  Christian  world  is  divided 
into  Papist  and  Protestant,  and  the 
body  of  Islam  into  Soonnee  and  Sheea, 
so  also  the  Lamas  have  their  two 
great  sects,  the  Oehok-pa  and  Dok- 
pa,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their 
caps—yellow  being  adopted  by  the 
former,  red  by  the  latter.*  Celibacy 
is  binding  only  on  the  Gelook-pa,  but 
all  who  aspire  to  superior  sanctity 
profess  it.  They  all  abstain  from 
taking  animal  life,  and  some  of 
especial  austerity  will  not  even  take 
vegetable  life,  deeming  it  unlawful  to 


The  red  LamM  are  Hated  by  soiae  travellen  to  ooastitate  Beveral  sects. 
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cat  down  a  tree  unless  it  be  withered, 
or  to  gather  fruit  nnless  it  be  ripe. 
Strong  drink  is  forbidden  to  all  the 
sects.  The  reform  which  originated 
the  sect  oi  the  Gelook-pa,  now  pre- 
dominant oyer  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
and  claiming  the  Emperor  himself  as 
one  of  its  adherents,  was  the  work 
oi  TsoDgkhapa,  a  celebrated  Tibetan 
teacher  of  the  fourteenth  centnry. 
He  is  traditionally  stated  to  have 
derived  his  doctrine  from  a  mysteri- 
ous western  stranger,  endowed  with 
great  learning  aid  Slawkenbergian 
nose.  To  the  innovations  in  the 
Lamaitic  worship  introduced  by 
TsoDgkhapa,  the  missionaries  ascribe 
many  of  the  more  striking  resem- 
blances to  Roman  ritual,  and  they 
feel  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
mysterious  stranger  from  the  West 
may  have  been  a  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, whose  teaching  was  imper- 
fectly received  or  apprehended.  The 
large  nose  they  conceive  may  only 
be  an  indication  of  the  European 
physiognomy  from  the  Mongolian 
point  of  view.  We  have  a  counter- 
part portrait  of  the  Mongolian  from 
a  Caucasian  pencil,  in  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  who  speaks  of  the  ^^  Cop- 
peral  Turks"  as  having  no  noaes, 
but  only  two  holes  in  the  face 
through  which  they  breathe.  So 
also  Rnbruquis,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  wi£e  of  Scacatai,  a 
Tartar  Khan,  verily  thought  she  had 
cut  and  pared  her  nose  Uil  she  had 
kft  herself  none  at  all  I 

Among  other  Romanising  rites  we 
find  something  analogous  to  masses 
for  the  dead.  In  a  temple  at  Ladakh, 
Moorcroft  witnessed  the  consecration 
of  food  for  the  use  of  the  souls  of  those 
condemned  to  hell,  without  which,  it 
was  believed,  they  would  starve*  The 
chief  Lama  consecrated  barley  and 
water,  and  poured  them  frx)m  a  silver 
saucer  into  a  brass  basin,  occasionally 
striking  two  cymbals  together,  and 
channting  prayers,  to  which  an  infe- 
xior  Lama  from  time  to  time  uttered 
responses  aloud,  accompanied  by  the 
rest  in  an  under- tone.  Somewhat 
different  appears  to  have  been  the 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
or  "All  Souls,"  of  which  Turner  gives 
a  striking  description.    As  soon  as  it 


became  dark,  a  general  iOnmination 
was  displayed  on  the  summits  of  all 
the  buildings  of  the  monastery ;  the 
tops  of  the  houses  on  the  plain,  and 
of  the  distant  villages,  were  also  lighted, 
exhibiting  altogether  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. Though  accustomed  to  esteem 
illuminations  the  strongest  expressions 
oi  public  joy,  Turner  now  saw  them 
exhibited  as  a  solemn  token  of  me- 
lancholy remembrance — an  awful  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  innumerable 
generations  of  the  dead.  Darkness, 
silence,  interrupted  occasionally  by 
the  deep  slow  tones  of  the  kettle-drum, 
trumpet,  gong,  and  cymbal ;  at  differ- 
ent intervals,  the  tolling  of  bells,  and 
loud  mopotonons  repetition  of  senten- 
ces of  prayer,  sometimes  heard  when 
the  instruments  were  silent,  all  united 
to  produce  an  impression  of  serious- 
ness and  awe.  Remarkably  similar 
is  the  description  given  by  the  French- 
men of  the  nocturnal  litanies  which 
they  witnessed  when  resident  in  the 
convent  of  KoonboouL*  Another 
impressive  devotional  practice  is  men- 
tioned by  the  last  travellers,  and  one 
which  is  the  more  pleasing,  as  not 
being  confined  to  the  clergy.  "They 
have  at  Lhassa  a  touching  custom, 
which  we  were  almost  jealous  of 
meeting  among  unbelievers.  In  the 
evening,  as  the  daylight  is  passing 
into  twilight,  all  the  Tibetans  sus- 
pend their  occupation,  and  meet 
m  groups,  according  to  sex  and  age, 
in  the  public  places  of  the  town. 
As  soon  as  the  parties  are  formed, 
all  sit  down  on  the  ground,  and 
begin  to  chaunt  prayers  in  a  slow 
and  subdued  tone.  The  aggregation 
of  the  sound  of  prayer,  rising  all  over 
the  city,  produces  a  vast  and  solemn 
hum  of  harmony,  which  strangely 
moves  the  spirit." 

The  Buddhistic  symbol,  or  mystic 
form  of  concentrated  prayer,  Om  mani 
padme  ham,  is  not  only  heard  from 
every  month,  or  silently  repeated  on  the 
rosary,  but  is  to  be  seen  written  every- 
where— in  streets,  public  places,  walls 
of  apartments,  on  the  fringes  of  the 
ceremonial  scarf,  on  the  flags  that  wave 
from  the  house-tops,  and  from  cairns  on 
the  mountains ;  engraven  on  the  rocks, 
carved  on  monuments  by  the  way,  or 
formed  with  stones,  in  gigantic  spelling. 


•  Hue,  vol  il  ch.  iii 
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on  the  hill-sicle,  so  as  to  be  legible  at 
considerable  distances.  Rich  Baddh- 
ists  maintain  travelling  Lamas,  to  go 
abont,  like  Old  Mortality,  with  ham- 
mer and  chisel,  mnltiplying  the  sacred 
sentences  on  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  and 
on  stones  by  the  highway.  The  words 
are  Sanscrit,  and  came  from  India 
with  the  Bnddhist  faith  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  Lamas  say  that  these 
sacred  words  indnde  an  infinity  of 
doctrine,  which  the  life  of  man  suffices 
not  to  survey,  but  their  infinitesimal 
amount  of  meaning  to  the  uninitiated 
is  said  to  be—"  OA,  the  precious 
lotus, — Amen  !  " 

The  great  difference  between  the 
Tibetan  lama-serais  and  the  convents 
of  Romanised  Europe  appears  to  be, 
that  the  members  of  the  former, 
though  subjected  to  the  same  rule, 
and  under  one  superior,  cannot  be  said 
to  live  in  common,  the  various  gra- 
dations of  wealth  and  poverty  being 
as  distinctly  marked  among  them  as 
among  the  laity.  Lamas  in  rags 
may  sometimes  be  seen  begging  of 
their  wealthy  brethren  in  the  same 
convent.  The  revenue  of  the  convent 
foundation,  if  it  has  one,  is  distributed 
at  intervals  in  the  form  of  a  scanty 
supply  of  meal,  in  rations  propor- 
tioned to  rank  in  the  hierarchy.  Oc- 
casionally donations  from  pilgrims  also 
fall  to  be  divided.  Sometimes  a  pilgrim 
"  stands"  tea  to  the  whole  convent — 
no  small  expense,  when  it  numbers 
several  thousand  members.  Many 
Lamas  augment  their  means  by  prac- 
tising as  physicians,  fortune-tellers, 
or  exorcists ;  by  various  handicrafts, 
or  by  keeping  retail-shops  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  brethren.  Others  are 
occupied  in  printing  or  transcribing 
religious  books.     The   character  is 


alphabetic,  being  a  modification  of  the 
Nagari  or  Sanscrit  letters  introduced 
by  Tongmi  Sambodba,  one  of  the 
first  missionaries  of  Buddhism ;  but 
printing  is,  of  course,  conducted  on 
the  Chinese  block  system.  The  leaves 
are  loose,  printed  on  both  sides, 
placed  between  two  wooden  boards, 
and  tied  with  a  yellow  band.  The 
character  used  in  correspondence  dif- 
fers greatly  from  that  of  the  printed 
books  and  literary  MSB.,  being  much 
more  rounded  and  fluent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  like  our  own  writing, 
only  a  modification  of  the  other  adapt- 
ed to  a  current  hand. 

The  classic  Tibetan  literature  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  two  or  three  great 
collections,  or  cyclopedias,  in  many 
volumes,  the  greater  part  translated 
in  remote  times  from  ancient  San- 
scrit works.  From  the  abstracts  given 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal^  by  the  one  European  who 
has  mastered  the  subject,  Alexander 
Csoma  de  Koros,*  these  books  ap- 
pear to  be  a  dreary  wilderness  of 
puerile  metaphysics  and  misplaced  la- 
bour. 

According  to  M.  Hue,  the  Lama 
physicians  reckon  440  maladies  affect- 
ing the  human  frame,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Their  medical  books,  which 
the  students  of  the  faculty  have  to 
learn  by  heart,  consist  of  a  mass  of 
aphorisms,  more  or  less  obscure,  and 
a  number  of  recipes.  Most  of  their 
medicines  are  vegetable  simples,  ge- 
nerally mild  and  inoffensive.  The 
number  of  their  **  simples,**  however, 
includes  "  laudamy  and  calamy^  At 
least,  they  have  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing mercury,  and  use  it  as  a  specific, 
producing  salivation.  This  result  they 
promote  by  gagging  the  patient  with 


*  This  very  remarkable  person,  a  native  of  Pesth,  travelled  to  the  East  about 
thirty  years  ago,  with  the  view  of  tracing  the  original  birthplace  of  the  Hongarian 
race,  which  he  conceived  was  to  be  foand  in  Tibet.  Moorcrofl,  on  one  of  his  expeditions, 
whilst  resident  at  Ladakb,  encountered  him  travelling  in  the  garb  of  an  Armenian,  and 
obtained  for  him  from  the  khalan,  or  minister,  permission  to  reside  in  the  monastery 
of  Zanskar,  (south-west  of  lA).  Here  he  spent  several  years  mastering  the  Tibe- 
tan literature,  and  eompoeing  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language.  This 
great  work  was  carried  on  when,  for  four  months,  the  thermometer  was  below  zero, 
in  a  room  nine  feet  square,  and  without  a  fire  !  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  resided  there  till  1841  or  1842,  engaged,  under  some  patronage  from  the 
Bengal  government  and  Asiatic  Society,  in  publishing  the  works  above  mentioned, 
and  many  other  notices  of  Tibetan  literature. 

In  1842  he  visited  the  hill-station  of  Daxjeeling,  in  sanguine  expectation  of  being 
able  to  prosecute  a  long-meditated  journey  to  Lhassa,  but  shortly  after  his  arrival 
was  seized  with  Xever,  and  died. 
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a  stick.  Their  diagnosifl  they  de- 
rive principally  from  the  poise,  pro* 
fessing  to  discover  the  seat  of  disease 
from  its  pecnliar  vibratory  motion 
rather  than  its  frequency.  They  have 
not  the  Chinese  horror  of  bleedings 
and  practise  capping  by  help  of  a 
cowhom  and  oral  suction.  Small- pox 
is  held  in  great  dread ;  indeed,  they 
scarcely  attempt  to  treat  it,  bat  en- 
deavonr  to  save  the  uninfected  by 
catting  off  all  commanication  at  the 
risk  of  starving  the  safferers.  The 
infected  house  or  village  is  often  razed 
to  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  baser  class  of  the  Lamas 
seek  notoriety  and  lucre  by  juggling 
and  di£^gustiog  feats,  professing  to  rip 
open  their  stomachs,  to  lick  red-hot 
iron  bars,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  perform 
other  such  exploits.  Messrs  Hue  and 
Gabet  knew  a  Lama  who  was  generally 
reputed  able  at  will  to  fill  a  vessel  of 
water  by  means  of  a  certain  form  of 
prayer.  They  never  could  get  him  to 
perform  in  their  presence,  however. 
He  said  that,  as  they  had  not  the 
same  faith,  the  attempt  would  be  un- 
successful, and  perhaps  dangerous. 
He  obliged  them  by  reciting  his  charm, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  reads  so 
like  a  Dr  Faustus  contract,  that  one 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  good  missionaries 
have  lent  it  a  little  colouring.  The 
Lama  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  only  an 
tUctrO'bioiogUt,  Respectable  Lamas 
affect  to  frown  on  such  displays,  but 
wink  at  them  occasionally,  for  pro- 
files sake. 

Lamas  of  an  ascetic  spirit,  not  con- 
tent with  the  duties  of  the  convent, 
sometimes  seek  the  seclusion  which 
the  desolate  wilds  of  their  country 
offer  so  plentifully,  dwelling  in  eyries 
on  the  pinnacles  of  hills,  either  cut  in 
the  rock,  or  formed  of  timber  attached 
to  the  cliff  like  swallows*  nests.  Some- 
times these  eremites,  like  Simon  of  the 
pillar,  renonnce  all  intercourse  with 
the  world— depending  for  their  suste- 
nance on  the  gifts  of  the  devout  dropt 
into  a  sack,  which  is  let  down  from 
the  inaccessible  cell  by  a  long  cord. 

Convents  of  nuns  also  exist,  both 
in  Tibet  Proper  and  in  Ladakh ;  they 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  traveller,  and  the 
French  fathers  make  no  mention  of 
them. 


The  inhumation  of  the  dead  is  en- 
tirely unpractised  in  Tibet.  The  body 
of  the  sovereign  Lama  alone  is  pre- 
served entire,  and  deposited  in  a 
shrine  which  is  ever  after  looked  on  as 
sacred,  and  visited  with  religious^  awe. 
The  bodies  of  inferior  Lamas  are  burnt, 
and  their  ashes  carefidly  preserved,  to 
be  enclosed  in  small  metallic  images, 
which  have  places  assigned  them  in 
cabinets  ranged  in  the  sacred  build- 
ings. Sometimes,  but  not  often,  bodies 
are  committed  to  the  waters  of  lakes 
or  rivers ;  but  the  common  disposal  of 
the  dead  is  by  making  them  over — 


otwvoc(rt  r€  iraai — 
either  in  carrying  the  corpses  to  the 
tops  of  lofty  eminences,  where  the 
divided  limbs  are  left  for  a  prey,  or,  in 
depositing  them  in  regular  golgothas 
assigned  for  the  purpose.  These  are 
enclosed  yards,  having  openings  left 
in  the  foot  of  the  walls  for  the 
admission  of  dogs  and  wolves.  But 
the  most  popular  form  of  this  practice 
is  when  the  body  is  cut  in  pieces 
at  once,  and  given  to  the  dogs  to 
eat.  For  the  interment,  or  rather  the 
incanition^  of  persons  of  distinction, 
in  certain  convents  sacred  dogs  are 
maintained,  which  are  set  apart  to 
this  office.  Strabo,  Cicero,  and  Justin 
mention  such  customs  as  current 
among  the  nations  of  Central  Asia. 
They  prevail  not  only  in  Tibet,  but 
among  the  nomad  tribes  of  Mongolia, 
and  appear  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  existing  religion  of  these 
races.  The  practice  of  the  Parsees  is 
well  known  to  be  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. The  most  sanctified  Lamas  aie 
privileged  to  eat  and  drink  out  of  the 
skulls  of  bodies  which  have  been  thus 
devoured  by  beasts.  Rosaries  also 
are  made  from  these  skulls,  and  the 
larger  bones  are  often  converted  into 
trumpets. 

The  profane  vulgar,  though  unin- 
structed  in  the  tedious  liturgic  lore 
which  the  Lamas  acquire,  not  without 

Slentiful  corporal  chastisement  in  the 
ays  of  their  pupilage,  are  enabled  to 
achieve  a  meritorious  amount  of  de- 
votion by  the  aid  of  certain  whirligigs, 
or  prayer-mills— cylinders  of  wood  or 
pasteboard,  inscribed  with  the  words 
of  prayer,  and  rotating  on  a  spindle. 
These  chu-hor^  or  turn-prayers,  which 
at  one  time,  as  a  pet  subject  of  alln- 
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sion  with  Tliemis  Ctrlyle,  almost 
rivalled  Thurtell's  gig,  are  either  port- 
able or  statioiiary,  generally  tamed 
by  hand,  bat  often  by  water-power ; 
and  in  the  Tartar  hats  they  are  aoa* 
pended  over  the  fireplace,  so  as  to  ro- 
tate like  smoke-jacks,  in  behalf  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  family. 

Yarioos  penances  are  performed  by 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred 
places.  Some  make  the  circnit  of  the 
convent  baildings  laden  with  enor- 
mous piles  of  sacred  books.  The  task 
achieved,  they  are  red^oned  to  have 
recited  all  the  prayers  which  form 
their  load.  Others  perform  the  same 
drcait  in  measuring  their  length  npon 
the  groand  at  each  step.  This  is  a 
task  often  andertaken  by  great  num- 
bers following  each  other  in  single 
file ;  and  if  the  convent  be  extensive, 
the  day,  firom  dawn  till  dask,  is  occa- 
pied  in  the  task.  Some  penitents,  in- 
stead of  making  the  tour  of  a  dngle 
convent,  perform  long  journeys  in  this 
fashion.  The  practice  is  known  in 
India;  and  we  remember  to  have  heard 
of  a  Hindoo  worthy,  who,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  andertook  to 
measure  his  way  from  Hurdwar  to 
Calcutta,  prophesying  the  while  that, 
when  he  should  have  achieved  his 
dusty  task,  the  days  of  the  Feringeee' 
power  would  be  numbered.  Great 
was  the  twisting  of  mustaches  and 
the  furbishing  of  tulwars  among  the 
disaffected ;  but,  alas  I  in  passing 
Cawnpoor  the  unlucky  prophet  made 
his  last  prostration ;  he  was  laid  hold 
of  by  the  ^neral,  and  hanged. 

We  had  purposed  to  conclude  this 
paper  with  a  sketch  of  the  journeys  of 
previous  travellers  in  Tibet,  and  some 
details  of  the  last  very  interesting  one 
from  which  we  have  derived  many 
particulars,  but  we  have  now  room  for 
only  very  brief  indications. 

The  name  of  Tibet  appears  to  have 
first  become  known  to  Europe  in  the 
itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a 
Jewish  Babbi,  who  travelled  to  the  far 
East  about  the  year  1160.  He  men- 
tions that  country  as  prodacing  musk, 
bat  errs  widely  in  placing  it  only  four 
days*  journey  firom  Samarkand. 

In  the  succeeding  century,  when  the 
flood  of  Mon^liim  conquest,  under 
Jenghiz  and  his  successors,  dissolved 


all  political  banien,  and  brought  the 
civilisations  of  the  East  and  West  for 
the  first  time  in  contact,  a  greater 
amount  of  intercourse  ensued  between 
Europe  and  interior  Asia  than  has 
ever  occurred  before  or  since.  At  the 
noise  of  the  coming  Tartars,  Europe 
stood  aoMzed,  and  even  the  bewil- 
dered Danes  were  deterred  for  one 
season  from  starting  for  their  herring 
fishery  on  our  northern  shores,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
this  mysterious  foe.  Pouring  over 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  the  frontiera 
of  SUesia,  they  defeated  and  cut  in 
pieces  the  duke  of  that  country  with 
his  army,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
knell  of  Christendom  had  sounded, 
when  providentially  the  death  of  the 
great  Khan  summoned  the  host  back 
into  Tartary;  and  the  invasion  of 
Western  Europe,  though  often  threat- 
ened, was  never  resumed.  Embas- 
sies from  the  Bomau  Pontiff  and  Euro- 
pean princes,  at  first  of  intercession  and 
supplication,  afterwards  on  more  eqaal 
terms,  when  the  dread  of  the  Khan 
had  passed  away,  were  despatched 
and  reciprocated.  Monks  of  Flan- 
ders, France,  and  Italy,  visited  the 
seat  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  a  Latin 
archiepiscopate  was  established  in 
Fekin.  French  artists  worked  in  gold 
and  silver  for  the  court  of  Kara-Ko- 
rum,  and  a  banished  Englishman  was 
the  first  ambassador  from  the  Tartars 
to  the  king  of  Hungary ;  whilst  Mon- 
gols of  distinction  found  their  way  to 
Rome,  to  Barcelona,  to  Paris,  to  Lon- 
don, to  Northampton.  "The  arts, 
the  faith,  and  the  language  of  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  became  a  subject  of  ca- 
riosity and  study,  and  it  was  even 
proposed  to  establish  a  Tartar  chair  in 
the  university  of  Paris."  ♦ 

Daring  this  extraordinary  inter- 
course, which  continued  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  lines  of  travel  east- 
ward lay  generally  to  the  north  oi 
Tibet,  and  hints  of  its  existence  are 
rare  and  slight.  Marco  Polo,  indeed, 
who  travelled  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  devotes  two  of  his 
Herodotean  chapters  to  **  the  Pro- 
vince of  Thibet"  A  few  particulars, 
such  as  the  existence  of  powerful  dogs^ 
of  the  musk  animal,  and  the  current 
use  of  salt  in  barter,  are  recognisable, 


*  RniimAT^  quoted  in  Hao. 
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Imt  ike  eomitry  referred  to  is  appar- 
ently the  wild  and  mgged  region  of 
the  Si-fan,  towards  the  east  and 
north-east  of  Tibet. 

Oderic  of  Portenan,  a  trayelUng 
friar,  who  died  in  1331,  mentions 
Tibet,  and  is  the  first  who  speaks  of 
the  Grand  Lama  as  the  pope  of  the 
idoiaUre, 

The  Romish  missionaries  of  later^ 
times  made  repeated  attempts  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  Trans-Hima- 
layan regions.  The  first  who  ap- 
pears to  have  sncceeded  in  penetrating 
them  was  Antonio  d^Andrada,  a 
PortQgnese  Jesnit,  with  three  compa- 
nions of  his  order.  In  1624  they 
ascended  the  Ganges  by  Hordwar  and 
Srinaggnr  to  Bacbinath,  a  celebrated 
place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  sa<^  river. 
Apprehending  hindrances  to  their  ad- 
vance, they  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  cross  the  pass  into  Tibet,  (proba- 
bly the  Niti,  or  one  of  those  nearer 
Lake  Mannsariwnr,)  whilst  it  was 
still  deep  in  snow,  and  withoat  a  guide. 
They  sncceeded,  after  frightfal  safer- 
Ing,  in  sarmounting  the  pass,  bat, 
finding  the  country  at  their  feet  a 
trackless  sheet  of  snow,  were  compel- 
led to  return.  Waiting  for  the  usual 
convoy  after  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snow,  they  again  effected  the  passage, 
and  proceeded  to  what  they  call  Ru- 
dac,  the  capiul  of  Tibet.  There  is  a  fort 
so  called  (Radokh  or  Rohtuk)  beyond 
the  Indus,  near  the  head  of  the  Pang- 
kung  Lake;  but  Ladakh  or  Le  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  place  in- 
tended. 

Though  it  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  four  strangers  should  have  found 
their  way  twice  across  the  Himalayan 
passes  ungnided,  and  before  the  regu- 
lar season  of  transit,  and  yet  survive 
to  tell  the  tale,  it  must  be  said  that 
Andrada^s  description  of  their  Hima- 
layan travels,  in  other  respects,  bears 
every  mark  of  truth.  The  precipi- 
tous paths  along  the  Ganges,  the  files 
of  pilgrims  shouting  as  they  trudged 
to  Bodrinath,  the  demon-like  Jogees 
whom  they  encountered,  the  straight 
and  lofty  pines  and  cypresses,  the 
large  rose-bushes,  and  forestsof  flower* 
ing  trees,  (rhododendron,)  the  rope 
bridges,  the  sulTerings  in  the  snow  and 
from  the  attenuated  air,  are  all  plain- 
ly drawn  from  actual  experience. 
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The  next  visitors  to  Tibet,  and  the 
first  Europeans,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  reached  Lhassa,  were  the  Fathers 
Albert  Dorville  and  J.  Grueber  of  the 
Chinese  mission.  They  started  from 
Pekin  in  June  1661,  and  travelled 
through  China  to  Sining-fa,  on  the 
north-west  frontier.  From  this  place 
their  route  probably  coincided  with 
that  of  Hue  and  Gabet,  who  reached 
the  same  place  from  Eastern  Mon- 
golia. Their  journey  thence  to 
Lhassa,  Grueber  describes  as  ex- 
tending for  three  months  through  the 
deserts  of  Kalmuk  Tartary,  alter- 
nately sandy  and  mountainous.  After 
some  stay  at  Lhassa,  they  proceeded 
over  the  mountain  range  of  **  Langar, 
the  highest  existing,  so  that  on  its 
summit  travellers  can  scarcely  breathe 
on  account  of  the  subtlety  of  the  air ; 
nor  can  it  be  passed  in  summer,  on 
account  of  the  virulent  exhalations  of 
certain  herbs,  without  manifest  dan- 
ger to  life."  Descending  into  the 
kingdom  of  Necbaly  (Nepaul,)  they 
passed  some  time  at  the  capital,  Otd- 
mendou  (Katmandoo).  Qaitting  Ne- 
paul, they  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Maranga  (the  Morung,  or  forest 
tract  below  the  hills.)  Proceeding 
by  Muigari  (Mooteeharee  probably,  in 
Tirho#t)  to  BcUtana  (Patna)  on  the 
Ganges,  and  thence  to  Benares,  they 
reached  Agra  after  214  days'  travel- 
ling from  Pekin,  exclusive  of  stop- 
pages. Dorville  died  of  fatigue  shortly 
after  the  accomplishment  of  this  heroic 
journey.  The  narrative,  as  abstracted 
in  Kircher's  China  lUustrata^  is 
adorned  with  some  rather  good  cuts, 
most  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  genuine  sketches. 

In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Lettres 
Ed\flante8  is  an  epistle  dated  from 
Lhassa,  10th  April  1716,  by  Father 
Hipolito  Desideri,  a  Jesuit.  It  re- 
lates his  journey  from  Goa  to  Delhi, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  brother 
missionary;  thence  by  Lahore  over 
thePirPunjil  to  Kashmeer,  and,  after 
a  residence  of  six  months  there,  across 
the  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  to  Le  or 
Ladakh,  which  he  describes  as  the 
royal  fortress  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Tibet,  or  Buton,  Whilst  making 
arrangements  to  settle  at  Ladakh, 
and  commencing  the  study  of  the 
language,  the  fathers  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  a  third  Tibet,  (via.  the 
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Lhassa  country,  in  addition  to  Little 
Tibet  or  Balti,  and  Groat  Tibet,  or 
Ladakh,)  and  tbought  it  necessary 
to  proceed  to  explore  it.  The  journey 
occapied  them  from  August  1715  to 
March  1716.  Desideri  and  his  com- 
rade are  the  only  Europeans  who 
have  ever  travelled  from  Ladakh  to 
Lhassa ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  give 
no  particulars  of  their  route  except 
these  dates,  and  even  the  great  delay 
which  they  indicate  is  not  accounted 
for. 

Previous  to  this,  a  Capuchin  mis- 
sion had  visited  Lhassa  via  Nepaul  in 
1707,  and  a  few  years  later,  a  dozen 
brethren  of  that  order  were  estab- 
lished there  under  Father  Horace 
della  Penna.  They  sent  home  flour- 
ishing accounts  of  their  success ;  but 
their  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  country  were  very  meagre.  About 
1754  this  mission  appears  to  have 
been  expelled,  and  found  refuge 
for  a  time  in  Nepaul.  Some  fifty 
volumes,  the  relics  of  the  mission 
library,  were,  in  1847,  recovered 
from  Lhassa  by  Mr  Hodgson,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Grand  Lama  him- 
self, and  wore  transmitted  to  Europe 
to  be  presented  to  Pio  Nono,  whose 
reputation  was  then  fresh  and  fra- 
gi'ant.  Some  itineraries  and  other 
curious  particulars,  derived  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  Lhassa  mission, 
are  buried,  among  a  mass  of  crude 
learning  and  rubbish,  in  a  quarto 
published  at  Rome  iii  1762,  imder 
the  name  of  Aiphabetum  Tibtlanum^ 
by  Antonio  Giorgi,  an  Angustin  friar. 

Of  the  missions  of  Bogle  and  Tur- 
ner we  have  already  spoken.  In  1811, 
a  Mr  Manning  succeeded  in  reaching 
Lhassa  by  their  route,  but  was  arrest- 
ed and  sent  back  by  the  Cliiuese. 
Ho  died  soon  after  without  publishing 
any  particulars  of  liis  journey.  The 
sacred  lakes  of  Ngari  have  been  visit- 
ed by  Moorcroft,  Captains  Henry  and 
Richard  Stracbey,  and  one  or  two 
more.  Ladakh  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts have  been  explored  by  the  two 
fonner  travellers,  the  Cunninghams, 
and  others.  But  within  this  cen- 
tury, save  Manning,  no  European,  till 
Hue  and  Gabct,  had  penetrated  to 
Tibet  Proper.  The  enthusiastic  Hun- 
garian scholar,  who  would  have  gone 
advantaj^es  possessed  by  none 
I  nnt  off  just  as  he  deemed  this 


object  of  his  cherished  hopes  attain- 
able. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said 
more  particularly  of  the  work  which 
suggested  this  paper.  These  need  be 
few,  because  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  has  been  announced  since 
we  commenced  writing. 

The  book  which  the  missionaries 
have  produced  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. It  too  well  justifies  its  title 
oiSouvenirM  by  the  lamentable  paucity 
of  dates,  of  which  there  are  not  half- 
a-doaen  in  the  whole  narrative  of 
their  two  years*  pilgrimage.  Even 
the  period  of  their  starting  is  not 
stated  at  the  time,  and  is  only  to  be 
distinctly  gathered  from  some  retro- 
spective calculations.  Theur  geographi- 
cal startinff-point,  too,  is  as  obscure  as 
thechronoTogicalone.  Ourmapshelpns 
little  in  following  the  details  of  their 
travels;  and  that  which  is  inserted 
in  their  book  is  of  as  little  aid  as 
any  other,  being,  in  fact,  dated  five 
years  previous  to  their  journey. 
Nor,  we  fear,  will  they  be  found 
to  have  added  much  to  the  materials 
of  future  geographers;  their  work 
contains  no  indication  of  a  single 
bearing  or  altitude,  nor  indeed  had 
they  the  necessary  instruments.  The 
possession,  indeed,  of  MS.  maps 
would  have  endangered  theur  lives  in 
any  collision  with  Chinese  authority, 
such  as  actually  befel  them  at  Lhassa; 
but  many  valuable  data  might  have 
been  recorded  without  graphical  em- 
bodiment. The  worthy  men,  however, 
make  no  pretensions  to  science ;  they 
record  of  the  Ko-ko-noor  or  Blue  Lake 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Tibet, 
that  it  has  a  flux  and  reflux  of  tide, 
without  any  further  particulars  of  so 
marvellous  a  phenomenon,  though 
they  were  some  time  encamped  on  its 
banks :  they  ascribe  unquestioningly 
their  sufferings,  in  passing  certain  lofty 
mountains,  to  poisonous  exhalationa 
from  the  soil;  and  they  quit  Tibet 
without  a  word  as  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion regarding  the  course  of  the  San- 
poo.  But  they  have  given  us  a  most 
readable  and  interesting  personal  nar- 
rative of  a  life  of  continued  hardships, 
and  of  frequent  suffering  and  danger 
in  remote  regions,  the  routes  through 
which  were  partly  never  before  re- 
corded in  detail,  and  partly  never 
before  trodden  by  any  European. 
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Ladu£s  of  Britain,  deftly  embroi- 
dering in  carpeted  saloon,  gracefnlly 
bending  oyer  easel  or  harp,  pressing, 
with  nimble  finger,  your  piano^s  ivory, 
or  joyously  tripping  in  Cellarian 
circles,  suspend,  for  a  moment,  your 
silken  pursuits,  and  look  forth  into  the 
desert  at  a  sister's  sufferings !  May  you 
never,  from  stem  experience,  learn 
fully  to  appreciate  them.  But,  should 
fate  have  otherwise  decreed,  may  you 
equal  her  in  fortitude  and  courage. 
Meanwhile,  transport  yourselves,  in 
imagination's  car,  to  Canada's  back- 
woods, and  behold  one,  gently  nur- 
tured as  yourselves,  cheerfully  conde- 
scending to  rudest  toils,  unrepiningly 
enduring  hardships  yon  never  dreamed 
of.  Not  to  such  hardships  was  she 
bom,  nor  educated  for  them.  The 
comforts  of  an  English  home,  the 
endearments  of  sisterly  affection,  the 
refinement  of  literary  tastes,  but  ill 
prepared  the  emigrant's  wife  to  work, 
in  the  rugged  and  inclement  wilder- 
ness, harder  than  the  meanest  of  the 
domestics,  whom,  in  her  own  country, 
she  was  used  to  command.  But 
where  are  the  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties that  shall  not  be  overcome  by  a 
strong  will,  a  warm  heart,  a  trusting 
and  cheerful  spirit  ?— precious  quali- 
ties, strikingly  combined  by  the  lady 
of  whose  countless  trials  and  troubles 
we  have  here  an  affecting  and  re- 
markable record. 

The  Far  West  of  Canada  is  so  re- 
mote a  residence,  and  there  is  so  much 
oblivion  in  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
that  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  mention 
who  the  authoress  is  who  now  ap- 
peals (successfully,  or  wc  are  much 
mistaken)  to  the  favour  of  her  coun- 
trymen, and  more  especially  of  her 
countrywomen.  Of  a  family  well 
known  in  literature,  Mrs  Moodie  is  a 
sister  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  the 
popular  and  accomplished  historical 
biographer.  In  1881,  Miss  Susanna 
Strickland  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  Had  she  remained  in  Eng- 
land, she  in  time,  perhaps,  might  have 
rivalled  her  sister's  fame  as  one  of 


the  most  distinguished  female  writers 
of  the  day.  But  it  was  otherwise 
ordained.  In  1832  she  sailed,  as 
Mrs  Moodie,  an  emigrant  to  Canada. 
Under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, she  still  from  time  to  time 
took  up  the  pen.  The  anxieties  and 
accidents  of  her  forest  life,  her  regrets 
for  the  country  she  loved  so  well,  and 
bad  left  perhaps  for  ever,  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  rebellion  in  Canada, 
suggested  many  charming  songs  and 
poems,  some  of  which  are  still 
extremely  popular  in  our  North 
American  colony.  Tears  passed 
amidst  hardships  and  sufferings.  At 
last  a  brighter  day  dawned,  and  it  is 
from  a  tranquil  and  happy  home,  as 
we  gladly  understand,  that  the  set- 
tler's brave  wife  has  transmitted  this 
narrative  of  seven  years'  exertion  and 
adventure. 

Inevitable  hardships,  some  ill  luck, 
some  little  want  of  judgment  and  de- 
liberation, make  up  the  history  of 
Captain  and  Mrs  Moodie's  early  days 
in  Canada.  "  I  give  you  just  three 
years  to  spend  your  money  and  ruin 
yourself,"  said  an  old  Yankee  hag 
with  whom  the  Captain  was  conclud- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  wretched  log- 
hut.  It  scarcely  took  so  long.  Bor- 
rowing our  colours  from  Mrs  Moodie's 
pages,  we  may  broadly  sketch  the 
discomforts  of  the  emigrant's  first  few 
months  in  Canada.  Thesewere  passed 

near  the  village  of  C ,  on  the 

north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  about 
fifty  of  which  were  cleared,  was  pur- 
chased by  Captain  Moodie,  for  £800, 
of  a  certain  Q ,  a  landjobber. 

"Q ,"  says  the  Captain,  who  has 

contributed  two  or  three  chapters  to  his 
wife's  book,  ''held  a  mortgage  for  £150, 
on  a  farm  belonging  to  a  certain  Yankee 

settler,  named  Joe  H ,  as  security  for 

a  debt  incurred  for  goods  at  his  store. 
The  idea  instantly  struck  him  that  he 

would  compel  Joe  H to  sell  him  his 

farm,  by   threatening  to    foreclose   the 

mortgage.     I  droTO  out  with  Mr  Q 

next  day  to  see  the  farm  in  question.  It 
was  situated  in  a  pretty  retired  valley, 
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turronnded  by  hilU,  about  eight  miles 

ftrom  C f  and  about  a  mile  from  the 

great  road  leading  to  Toronto.  There 
was  an  extensiTO  orchard  upon  the  farm, 
and  two  log-bonses,  and  a  large  frame- 
bam.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
cleared  land  was  light  and  sandy  ;  and 
the  uncleared  part  of  the  farm,  situated 
on  the  flat  rooky  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
was  reserred  for  '  a  sugar  bush^'  and  for 
supplying  tatV* 

Pleased  with  the  place,  Captain 
Moodie  bought  it,  and,  haTing  done 
so,  had  lelBore  to  repent  his  iMirgain. 
Of  the  land  he  got  possession  in  the 
month  of  September ;  bat  it  was  not 
till  the  following  summer  that  the 
occupants  of  the  boose  could  be  pre- 
Tailed  upon  to  depart.  Until  then 
the  new  comers  dwelt  in  the  wretched 
hut  already  mentioned.  Even  to 
this  hovel  Mrs  Hoodie's  English 
habits  of  order  and  neatness  imparted 
something  like  comfort;  but  a  still 
greater  evil,  beyond  her  power  to 
remedy,  was  connected  with  her  resi- 
dence. Her  nearest  neighbours  were 
disreputable  Yankee  setUers. 

**  These  people  regarded  British  settlers 
with  an  intense  feeling  of  dislike,  and 
found  a  pleasure  in  annoying  and  insulting 
them  when  any  occasion  offered.  They 
did  not  understand  us,  nor  did  we  them, 
and  they  generally  mistook  the  reserve 
which  is  common  with  the  British  to- 
wards strangers,  for  pride  and  supercili- 
ousness. 

'''Yon  Britishers  are  too mperttitioui,* 
one  of  them  told  me  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion. 

**  It  was  some  time  before  I  found  out 
what  he  meant  by  the  term '  $uper$titiou9,' 
and  that  it  was  generally  used  by  them 
for '  superoilions.'" 

All  that  poor  Mrs  Moodie  endured 
from  her  reprobate  neighbours,  could 
not  be  told  in  detail  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  much  larger  work  than  hers, 
but  we  may  glean  a  tolerable  idea  of 
her  constant  vexations  and  annoyance 
from  her  first  volume,  which  contains 
sketches,  at  once  painful  and  humor- 
ous, of  the  persecutions  to  which  she 
was  subjected.  Impudent  intrusion 
and  unscrupulous  borrowings  were  of 
daily  occurrence,  varied  occasionally 
by  some  gross  act  of  unneighbonrli- 
ness  and  aggression.  Although  evi- 
dently a  person  of  abundant  energy 
and  spirit,  Mrs  Moodie,  partly  through 
terror  of  these  semi-savages,  and  partly 


from  a  wish  to  conciliate  and  make 
friends,  long  submitted  to  insolence 
and  extortion.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Yankee  settlers — some  of 
whom  had  *^  squatted,"  without  leave 
or  license,  on  ground  to  which  they 
had  no  right,  made  a  regular  pro- 
perty of  her.  Every  article  of  domes- 
tic use,  kettles  and  pans,  eatablest 
drinkables,  and  wearables,  did  these 
insatiable  wretches  borrow — and  nevor 
return.  They  would  walk  into  her 
house  and  carry  off  the  very  things 
she  at  the  moment  needed,  or  come 
in  her  absence  and  take  her  gown 
from  the  peg,  or  the  pot  from  the  fire. 
The  three  families  from  which  she  bad 
most  to  endure  were  those  of  a  red- 
headed American  squatter,  who  bad 
fied  his  own  country  for  some  crime ; 
of  **  Uncle  Joe,"  the  former  proprietor 
of  her  farm,  and  still  the  occupant  of 
her  house ;  and  of  *^  Old  Satan,**  a  dis- 
gusting and  brutal  Yankee,  who  bad 
bad  one  eye  gouged  out  in  a  fight,  and 
whose  face  was  horribly  disfigured  by 
the  scars  of  wounds  inflicted  by  h^ 
adversary's  teeth.  A  pertinacioos 
tormentor,  too,  was  old  Betty  Fye, 
who  lived  in  the  log  shanty  across  the 
creek.  Having  made  Mrs  Moodie*8 
acquaintance,  under  pretence  of  selling 
her  a  **  rooster,*'  she  became  a  con- 
stant and  most  unwelcome  visitor, 
borrowing  everything  she  could  think 
of,  returning  nothing,  and  interlard- 
ing her  discourse  with  oaths,  which 
greatly  shocked  the  good-tempered 
English  lady. 

" '  ETorybody  swears  in  this  country,' 
quoth  Betty  Fye.  '  My  boys  (she  was  a 
widow  with  tweWe  sons)  all  swear  like 
Sam  Hill ;  and  I  used  to  swear  mighty 
big  oaths,  till  about  a  month  ago,  when  the 
Methody  parson  told  me  that  if  I  did  not 
leave  it  off  I  should  go  to  a  tarnation  bad 
place  ;  so  I  dropped  some  of  the  wont  of 
them.' 

" '  You  would  do  well  to'drop  the  vest ; 
women  never  swear  in  my  country.' 

"*WeU,  you  don't  say  I  I  always 
hear'd  they  were  very  ignorant.  Will 
you  lend  me  the  tea  f" 

Tea  to-day— it  was  something  else 
to-morrow.  Mrs  Moodie  tried  every 
means  of  affronting  her,  but  lonff 
without  success.  The  most  natnral 
and  effectual  plan  would  have  been  to 
refuse  all  her  demands;  bat  to  this 
Mrs  Moodie,  perhaps  firom  nnwilling- 
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I  to  disoblige,  was  taxdy  in  having 
reeoone.  At  last  she  got  rid  of  her 
by  qooting  Scripture. 

"  The  iMt  time  I  was  honoured  with  a 
Tidt  from  Betty  Fye,  she  meant  to  faronr 
me  with  a  Terr  large  order  upon  my 
goods  and  chattels. 

•**WeU,  Mrs  Fye,what  do  you  want 
to-day  r 

^' So  many  things,  that  I  soaree  know 
where  to  begin.  Ah,  what  a  thing  'tis  to 
be  poor  !  First,  I  want  you  to  lend  me 
ten  pounds  of  flour  to  make  some 
Johnnie  cakes.' 

*"  I  thought  they  were  made  of  Indian 
mealf 

** '  Yes,  yes,  when  you've  got  the  meal. 
I'm  out  of  it,  and  this  is  a  new  fixing  of 
my  own  iuTcntion.  Lend  me  the  flour, 
woman,  and  111  bring  you  one  of  the 
cakes  to  taste.' 

**  This  was  said  rery  coaxingly. 

"  *  Oh,  pray  don't  trouble  yourself. 
What  next ! '  I  was  anxious  to  see  how 
far  her  impudence  would  go,  and  deter- 
mined to  affront  her,  if  possible. 

"  *  I  want  you  to  lend  me  a  gown  and 
a  pair  of  stockings.  I  have  to  go  to 
Oswego,  to  see  my  husband's  sister,  and 
I'd  like  to  look  decent.' 

"  *  Birs  Fye,  I  never  lend  my  clothes  to 
any  one.  If  I  lent  them  to  you,  I  should 
never  wear  them  again.' 

**  *  So  much  the  better  for  me,'  (with  a 
knowing  grin.)  'I  guess  if  you  won't 
lend  me  the  gown,  you  will  let  me  have 
some  black  slack  to  quilt  a  stuff  petti- 
coat, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and 
some  sugar  ;  and  I  wiU  bring  them  back 
as  soon  as  I  can.' 

<*  *  1  wonder  when  that  will  be.  You 
owe  me  so  many  things  that  it  will  cost 
yon  more  than  you  imagine  to  repay  me.' 

* '  Since  you're  not  going  to  mention 
what's  past,  I  can't  owe  you  much.  But 
I  will  let  you  off  the  tea  and  the  sugar, 
if  you  vrill  lend  me  a  five-doUar  bilL' " 

This  was  too  much  for  even  Mrs 
Moodie's  patience.  She  read  the  in- 
corrigible Betty  a  sharp  lecture  upon 
her  system  of  robbing  under  colour  of 
borrowing,  and  concluded  by  saying 
she  well  knew  that  all  the  things  she 
had  lent  her  would  be  a  debt  owing 
to  the  day  of  judgment. 

'''S'pose  they  are,'  quoth  Betty,  not 
in  the  least  abashed  at  my  lecture  on 
honesty,  '  you  know  what  the  Scripture 
•aith,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
Teceive."' 

*' '  Ay,  there  is  an  answer  to  that  in 
ibe  same  book,  which  doubtless  you  may 
iMVfe  heard,'  said  I,  disgusted  with  her 
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hypoerity,  *  The  wieked  borroweth,  and 
payeth  not  again.' 

*^  Never  shall  I  forget  the  fhrious  pas- 
sion into  which  this  too  apt  quotation 
threw  my  unprincipled  applicant.  She  lift- 
ed up  her  voice  and  cursed  me,  using  some 
of  the  big  oaths  temporarily  discarded  for 
eonscUnee*  sake.  And  so  she  left  me, 
and  I  never  looked  upon  her  foce  again." 

Uncle  Joe  was  another  pleasant 
neighbour,  and  brought  up  his  chil- 
dren to  resemble  himself.  Mrs  Joe 
would  occasionally  stroll  over  to  visit 
Mrs  Moodie,  and  exult  over  the  un- 
accustomed toils  to  which  the  young 
English  wife  and  mother  submitted 
with  a  cheerfulness  that  did  her  infi- 
nite honour.  It  was  a  rough  and  hard 
life,  even  for  men,  in  that  Canadian 
loghouse ;  moch  worse,  then,  for  a  deli- 
cate woman,  and  worst  of  all  for  one 
who  arrived  there  with  an  infant,  and 
whose  family  rapidly  augmented. 

**  For  a  week  I  was  alone,"  writes  Mrs 
Moodie,  in  the  early  days  of  her  exile, 
**mj  good  Scotch  girl  having  left  me 
to  visit  her  father.  Some  small  baby- 
Articles  were  needed  to  be  vrashed,  and 
after  making  a  great  preparation,  I  de- 
termined to  try  my  unskilled  hand  upon 
the  operation.  The  fact  is,  I  knew  no- 
thing about  the  task  I  had  imposed  upon 
myself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rubbed  the 
skin  off  my  wrists,  without  getting  the 
clothes  clean.  The  door  was  open,  as  it 
generally  was,  even  during  the  coldest 
winter  days,  in  order  to  let  in  more  light 
and  let  out  the  smoke,  which  otherwise 
would  have  enveloped  us  like  a  cloud.  I 
was  so  busy  that  I  did  not  perceive  that 
I  was  watched  by  the  cold,  heavy,  dark 
eyes  of  Mrs  Joe,  who,  with  a  sneering 
laugh,  exclaimed,  *  Well,  thank  God  ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  yon  brought  to  work 
athuit.'" 

Further,  the  amiable  Mrs  Joe  de- 
clared her  intense  hatred  of  all  Bri- 
tishers, and  her  hearty  wish  that  her 
unoffending  neighbour  might  be 
brought  down  upon  her  knees  to 
scrub  the  floor.  Mrs  Moodie  had 
sense  and  dignity  enough  merely  to 
smile  at  her  vulgar  malignity.  The 
impudence  of  these  people  knew  no 
bounds.  The  same  evenmg,  Mrs  Joe 
sent  over  two  of  her  offspring  to 
borrow  something  she  needed  of  the 
woman  she  had  spitefully  abased  in 
the  morning. 

Daring  Mrs  Moodie's  abode  near 
C— — ,  Old  Satan  got  married  for  the 
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fourth  time.  This  was  tho  occasioQ 
of  a  charivari,  a  custom  dating  from 
the  French  occupation  of  Canada,  and 
still  kept  up  there.  Mrs  Hoodie  has 
an  amusingly  naif  chapter  on  this 
subject,  concerning  which  she  has  col- 
lected some  curious  anecdotes.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  a  mis- 
match—of a  young  and  an  old  person 
— is  the  usual  pretext  for  a  charivari. 

**  The  idle  yoang  fellows  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood disgQise  themselTes,  blackening 
their  faces,  putting  their  clothes  on  hind 
part  before,  and  wearing  horrible  masks, 
with  grotesque  caps  on  their  heads, 
adorned  with  cooks'  feathers,  and  bells. 
They  then  form  in  a  regular  bodj,  and 
proceed  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  to  the 
sound  of  tin  kettles,  horns,  drums,  &.c 
Thus  equipped,  they  surround  the  house, 
just  at  the  hour  when  the  happy  couple 
are  supposed  to  be  about  to  retire  to  rest, 
beating  upon  the  door  with  clubs  and 
staves,  and  demanding  of  the  bridegroom 
admittance  to  drink  the  bride's  health,  or 
in  lieu  thereof,  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
treat  the  band  at  the  nearest  tavern." 

Mrs  Moodie  expresses  all  a  woman^s 
indignation  at  what  she  styles  *'a 
lawless  infringement  upon  the  natural 
rights  of  man."  The  charivari  is 
usually  bought  off — she  mentions  an 
instance  when  thirty  pounds  were  dis- 
bursed by  an  antiquated  swain  who 
had  wedded  a  handsome  widow — but 
sometimes  the  victim  resists,  and 
the  consequences  are  serious.  Shortly 
before  old  Satan's  bridal,  a  tragical 
affau"  had  taken  place  at  one  of  these 
saturnalia. 

''  The  bridegroom  was  a  mau  in  middle 
.life,  a  desperately  resolute  and  passionate 
man,  and  he  swore  that  if  such  riff-raff 
dared  to  interfere  with  him,  he  would 
shoot  at  them  with  as  little  compunction 
as  if  they  were  so  many  crows.  His 
threats  only  increased  the  mischievous 
determination  of  the  mob  to  torment 
him;  and  when  he  refused  to  admit  their 
deputation,  or  even  to  give  them  a  portion 
of  tho  wedding  cheer,  they  determined  to 
frighten  him  into  compliance  by  firing 
several  guns,  loaded  with  peas,  at  his 
door.  Their  salute  was  returned  from 
the  chamber-window,  by  the  discharge 
of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  loaded  with 
buck-shot.  The  crowd  gave  back  with  a 
tremendous  yell.  Their  leader  was  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  two  of  the  fore- 
most in  the  scuffle  dangerously  wounded. 
They  vowed  they  would  set  fire  to  the 
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house,  but  the  bridegroom  boldly  stepped 
to  the  window  and  told  them  to  try  it, 
and  before  they  could  light  a  torch  he 
would  fire  among  them  again,  for  his  gua 
was  reloaded,  and  he  would  discharge  it 
at  them  as  long  as  one  of  them  dared  to 
remain  on  his  premises.  They  cleared 
off" 

In  point  of  amusement  there  is 
little  difference  'between  the  first  and 
the  second  volumes  of  Mrs  Moodie*s 
book — which,  however,  is  not  intend- 
ed merely  to  amuse,  but  also  as  '^  a 
work  of  practical  experience,"  written 
for  the  benefit  of,  and  conveying  use- 
ful hints  to,  persons  contemplating 
emigration  to  Canada.  The  first 
volume  is  the  gayest  of  the  two; 
there  is  a  vein  of  great  humour  in 
Mrs  Moodie*s  descriptions  and 
sketches  of  her  neighbours,  and  of 
her  wild  Irish  servant,  John  Mona- 
ghan,  who  gave  Uncle  Joe  an  awful 
thrashing  for  purloining  the  captain's 
hay ;  and  of  Mrs  D.,  the  Yankee  lady, 
who  considered  her  English  neighbours 
shocking  proud  because  they  did  not 
eat  with  their  "  helps,"  but  was  of 
opinion  that  all  negroes  were  children 
of  the  devil,  for  that  "  God  never 
condescended  to  make  a  niggen" 
But  it  is  in  the  second  volume  that 
the  interest  is  strongest,  and  at  times 
becomes  intense.  Disgusted  with 
their  neighbours,   Captain  and  Mrs 

Moodie  left  their  farm  at  C ,  and 

removed  to  the  township  of  Douro, 
forty  miles  off,  in  the  backwoods, 
where  they  had  friends  and  relatives 
settled,  and  where  the  society— con- 
sisting chiefly  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  gentlemen,  recently  come  from 
Europe,  and  many  of  them  half-pay 
officers — was  more  congenial  to  their 
tastes  and  habits.  Unfortunately, 
about  this  time  Captaui  Moodie  sold 
his  commission,  in  consequence  of  an 
intimation  in  the  newspapers  that 
half-pay  officers  must  either  do  so  or 
join  a  regiment.  This  was  not  en- 
forced in  the  case  of  officers  settled  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  captain  greatly 
repented  his  haste ;  the  more  so,  as 
he  was  induced  to  invest  the  proceeds 
of  his  sale  in  shares  in  a  steamboat 
on  Lake  Ontario.  Q ,  the  land- 
jobber,  appears  to  have  led  him  into 
this  investment  He  received  no 
interest  on  his  shares,  and  when, 
some  years  afterwards,  the  boat  was 
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sold,  be  got  back  only  a  fourth  of  bis 
capital.  The  mistake  be  made  in 
parting  with  his  half- pay  was  the 
cause  of  great  privations  and  anxiety 
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"  It  was  a  bright  frosty  momiug,"  says 
Mrs  Moodie,  *'  whea  I  bade  adiea  to  the 
farm,  the  birthplace  of  my  little  Agnes, 
who,  nestled  beneath  my  cloak,  was  sweet- 
ly sleeping  on  my  knee,  unconscious  of  the 
long  journey  before  us  into  the  wilder- 
ness. .  .  It  was  not  without  regret 
that  I  left  Melsetter,  for  so  my  husband 
had  called  the  place,  after  his  father's 
estate  in  Orkney.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
picturesque  spot;  and,  in  spite  of  the  eril 
neighbourhood,  I  had  learned  to  lore  it ; 
indeed,  it  was  much  against  my  wish  that 
it  was  sold.  I  had  a  great  dislike  to  re- 
moTing,  which  iuToWes  a  necessary  loss, 
and  is  apt  to  giro  to  the  emigrant  roTing 
and  unsettled  habits.  But  all  regrets 
were  now  useless  ;  and,  happily  uncon- 
scious of  the  life  of  toil  and  anxiety  that 
awaited  us  in  those  dreadful  woods,  I 
tried  my  best  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  regard 
the  future  with  a  hopeful  eye." 

Most  nobly,  when  the  toil  and 
anxiety  came,  did  this  high-hearted 
woman  bear  up  against  them.  Severer 
hardships  and  trials  were  perhaps 
never  endured,  for  so  long  a  period, 
by  one  of  her  delicate  sex.  At  first, 
affairs  looked  promising  in  the  forest. 
A  timely  legacy  supplied  means  to 
purchase  ana  clear  land  and  to  build 
a  house;  a  considerable  sum  still 
remained  in  hand,  and  a  good  income 
from  the  steamboat  stock  was  looked 
upon  as  certain.  The  first  spring  in 
the  forest  was  spent  in  comparative 
ease  and  idleness. 

"  Those  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
bush.  My  husband  had  purchased  a  rery 
light  cedar  canoe,  to  which  he  attached 
a  keel  and  a  sail;  and  most  of  our  leisure 
hours,  directly  the  snows  melted,  were 
spent  upon  the  water.  'These  fishing 
and  shooting  excursions  were  delightfuL 
.  .  Wo  felt  as  If  we  were  the  first 
discoTcrers  of  erery  beautiful  flower  and 
stately  tree  that  attracted  our  attention, 
and  we  gare  names  to  fantastic  rocks 
and  fkiry  isles,  and  raised  imaginarr 
houElbs  on  erery  picturesque  spot  which 
we  floated  past  during  our  aquatic  excur- 
sions. I  learned  the  use  of  the  paddle, 
and  became  quite  a  proficient  in  the 
gentle  craft." 

They  received  visiU  from  the  In- 
dians, a  number  of  whom  (of  the 
Chippewa   tribe)   frequented  a  dry 


cedar- swamp  hard  by,  fishing,  shoot- 
ing, and  making  maple-sugar,  baskets, 
and  canoes.  They  were  friendly 
and  communicative,  grateful  for  the 
slightest  kindness,  never  intrusive  or 
offensively  familiar;  in  short,  they 
were  born  gentlemen,  and  in  every 
respect  a  perfect  contrast  and  immea- 
surably superior  to  the  Yankee  squat- 
ters at  C .    Mrs  Moodie  devotes 

the  greater  part  of  a  most  interesting 
chapter  to  stories  and  traits  of  her 
red  friends.  No  attention,  however 
small,  was  lost  upon  these  warm- 
hearted people.  One  cold  night,  late 
in  autumn,  six  squaws  asked  shelter 
of  Mrs  Moodie.  It  was  rather  a 
large  party  to  lodge,  but  forest  hospi- 
tality is  not  stinted.  There  was 
"Joe  Muskrat's  squaw"  and  "Betty 
Cow,"  and  an  old  white-haired  wo- 
man, whose  scarlet  embroidered  leg- 
gings showed  her  to  be  a  chiefs  wife. 
After  they  had  all  well  supped,  mat- 
tresses and  blankets  were  spread  on 
the  parlour  floor  for  their  use,  and  Mrs 
Moodie  considerately  told  her  servant 
to  give  the  aged  squaw  the  best  bed. 

«  The  old  Indian  glanced  at  me  With 
her  keen,  bright  eye;  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  she  comprehended  what  I  said. 
Some  weeks  after  this,  as  I  was  sweeping 
my  parlour  fioor,  a  slight  tap  drew  me  to 
the  door.  On  opening  it  I  perceiTcd  the 
old  squaw,  who  immediately  slipped  into 
my  hand  a  set  of  beautifully  embroidered 
bark  trays,  fitting  one  within  the  other, 
and  exhibiting  the  Tcry  best  sample  of 
the  porcupine-quill  work.  While  I  stood 
wondering  what  this  might  mean,  the 
good  old  creature  fell  upon  my  neck,  and 
kissing  me,  exclaimed,  *  You  remember 
old  squaw— make  her  comfortable  !  Old 
squaw  no  forget  you.  Keep  them  for  her 
sake,*  and  before  I  could  deUin  her  she 
ran  down  the  hill  with  a  swiftness  which 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  years.  I  ncTcr 
saw  this  uiteresting  Indian  again,  and  I 
concluded  that  she  died  during  the  winter,, 
for  she  must  haTO  been  of  a  great  age." 

When  fortune  frowned  on  Nono- 
cosiqui,  "  the  humming-bird,"  (the 
name  given  to  Mrs  Moodie  by  the 
Indians,  in  allusion  to  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  painting  birds,)  when  her 
purse  and  pantry  were  alike  empty, 
and,  in  Indian  phrase,  "  her  hearth- 
stone was  growing  cold,"  many  an 
acceptable  supply  of  much -needed 
food  was  brought  to  her  by  her  red 
friends. 
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'*  Their  delieacy  in  oooferring  these 
favours  was  not  the  least  admirable  part 
of  their  eondact.  John  Nogao,  who  was 
much  attached  to  us,  would  bring  a  fine 
bunch  of  ducks,  and  drop  them  at  my 
feet,  *  for  the  papoose  [child,]'  or  leare  a 
large  muskinonge  on  the  sill  of  the  door, 
or  place  a  quarter  of  yenison  just  within 
it,  and  slip  awaj  without  saying  a  word, 
thinking  that  a  present  from  a  poor 
Indian  might  hurt  our  feelings,  and  he 
would  spare  us  the  mortification  of  return- 
ing thanks." 

The  coolness  and  courage  of  these 
Indians  are  remarkable.  Mrs  Moodie 
tells  a  story  of  a  sqaaw  who  was  left 
by  her  hosband  in  charge  of  some 
dead  game,  and  who,  whilst  sitting 
carelessly  upon  a  log,  with  his  hant- 
ing-knife  in  her  hand,  heard  a  crack- 
ing amongst  the  branches,  and,  turning 
ronnd,  saw  a  bear  within  a  few  paces 
of  her. 

**  It  was  too  late  to  retreat;  and  seeing 
tUkt  the  animal  was  Tery  hungry,  and 
determined  to  come  to  dose  quarters, 
she  rose,  and  placed  her  back  against  a 
small  tree,  holding  her  knife  close  to  her 
breast,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
bear.  The  shaggy  monster  came  on.  She 
remained  motionless,  her  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  her  enemy,  and  as  his  huge 
arms  closed  around  her,  she  slowly  droTO 
the  knife  into  his  heart.  The  bear 
uttered  a  hideous  cry,  and  sank  dead  at 
her  feet  When  the  Indian  returned,  he 
found  the  courageous  woman  taking  the 
skin  from  the  carcass  of  the  formiddt>le 
brute." 

Mrs  Moodie  was  not  likely  to 
emulate  such  feats  as  this.  She  had 
a  horror  of  wild  beasts,  and  was 
afraid  even  of  cattle.  Her  dread  of 
lions,  tigers,  and  other  unamiable 
camivora,  was  the  reason  of  her  find- 
ing herself  in  Canada.  Her  husband 
had  a  property  in  South  Africa, 
where  be  had  passed  many  years,  and 
whither  the  fine  climate  and  scenery 
made  him  desirous  to  return.  But 
bis  wife  would  not  hear  of  it,  and, 
when  he  tried  to  remove  her  exag- 
gerated terrors,  referred  him  trium- 
ph antlj  to  the  dangerous  encounters 
and  hairbreadth  esca}>e3  recorded  in 
a  book  of  his  own,  called  Ten  Years 
in  Sou<h  Africa,  A  European  wo- 
man's fear  of  tigers  and  rattle-snakes 
is  natural  enongh,  and  let  none  im- 
pute want  of  courage  to  Mrs  Moodie. 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  might 


feel  nervous,  if  pensbed  on  the  top- 
gallant-yards of  a  frigate,  whose  cap- 
tain might  prefer  boarding  a  French 
three-decker  to  riding  at  a  boll- fence. 
Mrs  Moodie*s  courage  was  not  of  the 
bear-fighting  sort,  but  of  a  higher 
kind — moral,  rather  than  physicaL 
We  read  with  admuraiion  and  deep 
sympathy  of  her  presence  of  mind 
and  intrepidity  upon  many  trying 
occasions — when  her  house,  for  in- 
stance, was  blazing  over  her  head, 
and  she  alone  was  there  to  rescue 
her  four  children  and  such  portions 
of  her  worldly  possessions  as  her 
strength  enabled  her  to  carry  ont  of 
the  cedar- log  dweUing,  whoae  roof 
*^  was  burning  like  a  brush  heap,  and, 
unconsciously,  she  and  her  eldest 
daughter  were  working  under  a  shelf 
upon  which  was  deposited  several 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  procured  for 
blasting  a  well.  The  gunpowder  was 
in  a  stone-jar,  secured  by  a  paper 
stopper;  the  shelf  upon  which  it  stood 
was  on  fire."  As  to  her  fortitude 
under  severe  suffering — from  bitter 
cold  and  other  causes — and  the  perse- 
verance with  which  she  toiled,  even  at 
farm-labour,  they  are  beyond  praise. 

"  In  the  year  1835,  my  hasband  Mid 
I,"  she  says,  "  had  worked  hard  in  the 
field;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
tried  my  hand  at  field-labour,  but  our 
ready  money  was  exhausted,  and  the 
steamboat  stock  had  not  paid  us  one 
farthing;  we  could  not  hire,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  my  pride  before  I  would  consent  to 
render  the  least  assistance  on  the  farm, 
but  refiection  convinced  me  that  I  was 
wrong — that  Proridence  had  placed  me 
in  a  situation  where  I  was  called  upon  to 
work — that  it  was  not  only  my  duty  to 
obey  that  call,  but  to  exert  myself  to  the 
utmost  to  assist  my  husband,  and  help  to 
maintain  my  family." 

Most  affecting  is  the  account  that 
follows,  of  hopes  disappointed  and 
hardships  endured,  in  the  years  1886 
and  1837.  To  pay  off  debts  — m- 
curred  chiefly  for  clearing  land,  and 
in  confident  expectation  of  deriving  an 
income  from  the  steamboat — Captain 
and  Mrs  Moodie  resorted  to  a  pinch- 
ing economy.  Milk,  bread,  and 
potatoes,  were  for  months  their  only 
fare.  Tea  and  sugar  were  luxuries 
not  to  be  thought  of.  **I  missed 
the  tea  very  much,"  says  the  poor 
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English  lady,  who,  on  an  anchoHte*8 
&re,  performed  a  da j- labourer's 
task,  hoelDg  potatoes,  and  cheerfully 
sharing  with  her  hnsband  the  rude 
toils  of  the  field.  ''We  raug  the 
changes  on  peppermint  and  sage, 
taking  the  one  herb  at  onr  breakfast, 
the  other  at  our  tea,  until  I  found  an 
excellent  substitute  for  both  in  the 
.foot  of  the  dandelion.**  This  root, 
foasted  crisp,  and  ground,  proved  a 
▼efy  good  imitation  of  coffee.  Squirrel 
— stewed,  roast,  and  in  pies — ^was  a 
standard  dish  at  the  dinner-table  in 
the  bush.  In  a  trap  set  near  the 
bam,  often  ten  or  twelve  were  caught 
in  a  day.  But  the  lake  was  the  great 
resource. 

"Hoodie  and  I  used  to  rise  by  day- 
break, and  fish  for  an  hour  after  sunrise, 
when  we  returned,  he  to  the  field^  and  I 
to  dress  the  little  ones,  clean  op  the 
house,  assist  with  the  milk,  aud  prepare 
the  breakfast  Ob,  how  I  enjoyed  those 
azeursions  on  the  lake  ! — the  very  idea  of 
onr  dinner  depending  upon  our  sacoess 
added  double  zest  to  the  sport." 

Even  here  there  was  some  com- 
pensation. The  strange,  Robinson- 
Cmsoe-like  existence  had  its  joys 
as  well  as  its  sorrows.  Who  can 
doubt  that,  seasoned  by  labour, 
squirrel  pie  had,  for  the  dwellers  in 
the  forest,  such  savour  as  few  epicures 
find  in  pasty  of  choicest  venison? 
The  warm  breath  of  summer,  too, 
alleviated  the  hardships  of  the  poor 
emigrants.  But  winter  came,  and, 
with  winter,  privation  and  mis- 
fortune. 

«The  ruffian  squatter  P ,  from  Clear 

Lake,  drove  Arom  the  bam  a  fine  young 
bull  we  were  rearing,  and  for  several 
weeks  all  trace  of  the  animal  was  lost. 
We  had  almost  forgotten  the  existence 
•of  poor  Whisky,  when  a  neighbour 
called  and  told  Moodie  that  his  yearling 

was  at  P ^'Syand  that  he  would  advise 

him  to  get  it  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

Moodie  had  to  take  some  wheat  to  Y 's 

mill,  and  as  the  squatter  lived  only  a 
mile  Ikrther,  he  called  at  his  house  ;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  he  found  the  lost 
animal.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
ancceeded  in  regaining  his  property,  but 
not  without  many  threats  of  vengeance 
ft«m  the  parties  who  had  stolen  it.  To 
tbeee  he  paid  no  regard  ;  but  a  few  days 
after,  six  fat  hogs,  on  which  we  depended 
fw  all  our  winter  store  of  animal  food, 
were  driren  into  the  laka  and  destioyad. 
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The  death  of  these  animiUs  deprived  us 
of  three  barrels  of  pork,  and  half-starved 
us  through  the  winter.  That  winter  of 
'36,  how  heaTiIy  it  wore  away  !  The 
grown  fiour,  frosted  potatoes,  and  scant 
quantity  of  animal  food,  rendered  us  all 
weak,  and  the  children  sufiSsred  much 
frt>m  the  ague." 

Under  these  circumstances,  great 
was  the  glee  when  a  stray  bnck  was 
shot.  Spot,  Rations  pet  pig,  had  to 
be  killed,  in  spite  of  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  its  little  owner,  for  the 
family  were  craving  after  a  morsel  of 
meat.  Here  is  a  melancholy  note 
in  the  diary  of  the  emigrant's  wife : — 

<'0n  the  21st  May  of  this  year,  my 
second  son,  Donald,  was  bom.  The 
poor  fellow  came  in  hard  times.  The 
cows  had  not  caWed,  and  our  bill  of  fare, 
now  minus  the  deer  and  Spot,  only  con- 
sisted of  bad  potatoes,  aud  still  worse 
bread.  I  was  rendered  so  weak  by 
want  of  proper  nourishment  that  my 
dear  husband,  for  my  sake,  overcame  hia 
aversion  to  borrowing,  and  procured  a 
quarter  of  mutton  from  a  friend.  This, 
with  kindly  presents  from  neighbours — 
often  as  badly  off  as  ourselves — a  loin  of 
a  young  bear,  and  a  basket  containing 
a  loaf  of  bread,  some  tea,  fresh  butter, 
and  oatmeal,  went  far  to  save  my  life." 

Think  of  this,  ye  dainty  dames, 
who,  in  like  circumstances,  heap  your 
beds  with  feathers,  and  strew  the 
street  with  straw.  Think  of  the  chilly 
forest,  the  windy  log-house,  the  frosted 
potatoes,  the  five  children,  the  weaiy, 
half- famished  mother,  the  absence  of 
all  that  gentle  aid  and  comfort  which 
wait  upon  your  slightest  ailment. 
Think  of  all  these  things,  and,  if  the 
picture  move  you,  remember  that  the 
like  sufferings  and  necessities  abound 
nearer  home,  within  scope  of  yoor 
charity  and  relief. 

Quitting,  for  a  while,  the  sad 
catalogue  of  her  woes,  Mrs  Moodie 
lannches  forth  into  an  episode  which 
fills  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
chapters  of  her  work.  In  the  midst 
of  these  hard  tiroes,  an  Englishman^ 
with  whom  Captain  Moodie  had  once 
travelled  in  the  mail  to  Toronto,  and 
whom  he  had  invited  to  call  on  him, 
should  he  come  into  his  part  of  the 
country — dropped  in  upon  them  one 
evening,  proposing  to  remain  for  the 
nigbt.  He  was  their  inmate  for  nine 
mimths.    Mrs  Moodie  disliked  hUn 
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from  the  very  first  day,  for  be  was  a 
snrljr,  discontented,  reckless  scamp, 
but  somehow  there  was  no  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  grumbled  over  his 
first  meal  of  salt  pork,  dandelion 
cofiee,  and  heavy  bread;  and  he 
grnmbled  almost  daily,  until  the 
happy  morning  when  he  left  them 
for  good  and  all.  Malcolm  (as  Mrs 
Moodie  chooses  to  call  him)  told  his 
host  that  ho  was  in  hiding  fix>m  the 
sherifi^s  officers,  and  should  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  few  weeks  at  his  house. 
The  captain  was  far  too  good-natured 
and  hospitable  to  refuse  his  request. 
"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Malcolm," 
said  he,  **  we  are  so  badlv  off"  that  we 
can  scarcely  find  food  for  ourselves 
and  the  children.  It  is  out  of  our 
power  to  make  you  comfortable,  or 
to  keep  an  additional  hand,  without 
he  is  willing  to  render  some  little 
help  on  the  farm.  If  you  can  do 
this,  I  will  endeavour  to  get  a  few 
necessaries  on  credit,  to  make  your 
stay  more  agreeable."  The  proposi- 
tion suited  Malcolm  to  a  hair.  By 
working  for  his  keep,  he  got  rid  of 
the  obligation,  and  acquired  a  right 
to  grumble.  As  to  the  work  he  did, 
it  was  really  not  worth  speaking  of. 
Mrs  Moodie  had  a  sort  of  rude  bed- 
stead made  for  him  out  of  two  large 
chests,  and  put  up  in  a  comer  of  the 
parlour.  Upon  that  he  lay,  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  his  stay,  reading, 
smoking,  and  drinking  whisky  and 
water  from  morning  till  night.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  fellow  which 
he  did  not  care  fully  to  clear  up,  but 
portions  of  his  history  oozed  out. 

"  lie  wafi  the  son  of  an  officer  in  tho 
navy,  who  had  not  only  attained  a  Tcry 
high  rank  in  the  service,  but,  for  his  gal- 
lant conduct,  had  been  made  a  Knight- 
Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  had  himself 
served  his  time  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
his  father^s  flag-ship,  bat  had  left  the 
navy,  and  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
Buenos- Ay rean  Service  during  the  poli- 
tical struggles  in  that  proTince.  He  had 
commanded  a  sort  of  privateer  under  the 
government,  to  whom,  by  his  own  account, 
he  had  rendered  many  very  signal  ser- 
vices. WTiy  he  left  South  America,  and 
came  to  Canada,  he  kept  a  profound 
secret.  He  had  indulged  in  very  vicious 
and  dissipated  courses  since  he  came  to 
the  province,  and  by  his  own  account 
had    Bx>cnt   upwards    of  fbur   thousand 
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pounds  in  a  manner  not  Over-ereditable  to 
him.  ...  He  was  now  conaiderabl/ 
in  debt  Money  he  had  none;  and,  be- 
yond the  dirty  fearnought  blue  seaman's 
jacket  which  he  wore,  a  pair  of  trousers 
of  the  coarse  eloth  of  the  country,  an  old 
black  vest  that  had  seen  better  days,  and 
two  blue-checked  shirts,  clothes  he  had 
none.  He  shaved  but  once  a  week,  never 
combed  his  hair,  and  never  washed  him- 
self. A  dirtier  or  more  slovenly  creature 
never  before  was  dignified  by  the  title  of 
a  gentleman.  He  was,  hovrever,  a  man 
of  good  education,  of  excellent  abilities, 
and  possessed  a  bitter  sarcastic  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ;  but  he  was  selfish 
and  unprincipled  in  the  highest  degree." 

This  piratical  sea-bear  quarrelled 
with  Mrs  Moodie*s  servants,  disgusted 
and  offended  her  by  his  ungentlemanly 
habit  of  swearingf  and  behaved  alto- 
gether so  outrageously  that  any  one 
less  forbearing  and  good-tempered 
than  Captain  Moodie  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  the  house  before  he 
had  been  a  month  in  it.  But  the  cap- 
tain, who  lacked  not  spirit  on  occa- 
sion, had  Highland  notions  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and,  moreover,  he  pitied  the 
unhappy  scapegrace — whose  vile  tem- 
per was  his  own  greatest  curse — and 
bore  with  his  inSrmities.  Malcolm 
got  the  ague,  and  poor  Jlrs  Moodie 
nursed  him. 

''During  the  cold  fit,  he  did  nothing 
but  swear  at  the  cold,  and  wished  himself 
roasting;  and,  during  the  fever,  he  swore 
at  the  heat,  and  wished  that  he  was  sit- 
ting in  no  other  garment  than  his  ihirt 
on  the  north  side  of  an  iceberg." 

The  only  trait  that  somewhat  re- 
conciled Mrs  Moodie  to  her  rude  guest 
was  his  affection  for  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, a  merry  golden- haired  little  boy. 
When  left  alone  with  her  in  the  house, 
he  almost  frightened  her  by  his 
strange,  sullen  stare,  and  told  her  sto- 
ries about  wild  deeds  of  bloodshed 
committed  in  his  privateering  days, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  read  her  % 
manuscript  work  on  South  America, 
for  which  Murray,  he  said,  had  offered 
him  a  sum  of  money,  but  to  which  she 
preferred  not  listening.  At  last  he  got 
so  indolent  and  insolent  that  Captain 
Moodie  was  roused  to  anger,  sharply 
reproved  him,  and  order^  him  to  be 
gone.  But  it  was  not  a  trifle  in  the 
way  of  rebuke  that  would  drive  Mal- 
colm from  free  bed  and  board.  H& 
walked  away  for  a  few  hours,  and 
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then  returned  and  joined  the  familv 
party,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
One  day,  however,  a  nickname  applied 
to  him  by  Mrs  Hoodie's  eldest  girl 
pnt  him  in  a  furions  passion,  and  he 
took  himself  off  for  ever,  as  his  enter- 
tainers hoped.  They  were  mistaken. 

**  Two  months  after,  we  were  taking 
tea  with  a  neighboor,  who  lired  a  mile 
below  ns  on  the  small  lake.  Who  Bhonld 
walk  in  bnt  Mr  Malcolm  t  He  greeted  ns 
with  great  warmth,  for  him ;  and  when  we 
rose  to  take  leave,  he  rose  and  walked 
home  by  our  side^  *  Surely  the  little 
Btampy  man  (the  name  Katie  had  given 
him)  is  not  returning  to  his  old  quarters  1 ' 
I  am  still  a  babe  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Human  nature  has  more  strange  yarieties 
than  any  one  menagerie  can  contain,  and 
Malcolm  was  one  of  the  oddest  of  her  odd 
species.  That  night  he  slept  in  his  old 
bed  below  the  parlour  window,  and  for 
three  months  afterwards  he  stuck  to  us 
like  a  beaver. " 

The  manner  of  this  strange  being's 
final  departure  was  as  eccentric  as 
that  of  his  first  coming.  On  Christ- 
mas eve  he  started  afler  breakfast  to 
walk  into  Peterborough  to  fetch  raisins 
for  next  day's  padding.  He  never 
came  back,  but  left  Peterboroagh  the 
same  day  with  a  stranger  in  a  waggon. 
It  was  afterwards  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  Texas,  and  been  killed  at 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  Whatever 
became  of  him,  he  never  again  was 
seen  in  that  part  of  Canada.  Mrs 
Moodie's  acconnt  of  his  residence  in 
her  honse  is  fall  of  character,  and  ad- 
mirable for  its  quietness  and  truth  to 
nature.  "  Firing  the  Fallow,"  and 
**  Our  Logging  £^e,"  are  also,  apart 
from  their  connection  with  the  emi- 
grant's fortunes,  striking  and  interest- 
ing sketches  of  Canadian  forest  life. 
We  are  unable  to  dwell  upon  or  ex- 
tract from  them,  and  must  hasten  to 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  really  fas- 
cinating book. 

Rebellion  broke  out  in  Canada. 
Captain  Moodie,  although  suffering 
from  a  severe  acddent  he  had  met 
with  whilst  ploughing,  felt  his  loyalty 
and  soldiership  irresistibly  appealed 
to  by  the  Queen's  proclamation,  call- 
ing upon  all  loyal  gentlemen  to  join 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  To- 
ronto was  threatened  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  armed  bands  were  gather- 
ing on  all  sides  for  its  relief.  So 
Captain  Moodie  marched  to  the  front. 
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Regiments  of  militia  were  formed,  and 
in  one  of  them  he  received  command 
of  a  company.  He  left  in  January, 
and  Mrs  Moodie  remained  alone  with 
her  children  and  Jenny— a  faithful 
old  Irish  servant— to  take  care  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  dull  and  cheerless 
time.  And  yet  her  husband^s  ap- 
pointment was  a  great  boon  and 
relief.  His  full  pay  as  captain  en- 
abled him  to  remit  money  home,  and 
to  liquidate  debts.  His  wife,  on  her 
side,  was  not  inactive. 

"  Just  at  this  period,"  she  says,  "  I 
reccired  a  letter  f^om  a  gentleman,  re- 
questing me  to  write  for  a  magazine  (the 
Literary  Garland)  just  started  in  Mon- 
treal, with  promise  to  remunerate  me  for 
my  labours.  Such  an  application  was 
like  a  gleam  of  light  springing  up  in  the 
darkness." 

When  the  day's  toils— which  were 
not  trifling— were  over,  she  robbed 
herself  of  sleep— which  she  greatly 
needed— to  labour  with  her  pen; 
writing  by  the  light  of  what  Irish 
Jenny  called  "  sluts  "—twisted  rags, 
dipped  in  lard,  and  stuck  in  a  bottle. 
Jenny  viewed  these  literary  pursuits 
with  huge  discontent. 

**  You  were  thin  enough  before  you 
took  to  the  pen,"  grumbled  the  affec- 
tionate old  creature— '  what  good  will  it 
be  to  the  childhren,  dear  heart !  if  you  die 
afore  your  time  by  wasting  your  strength 
afther  that  fashion  I " 

But  Mrs  Moodie  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded  from  her  new  pursuit.  She 
persevered,  and  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

**  I  actually,"  she  says, "  shed  tears  of 
joy  OTer  the  first  twenty-dollar  note  I 
reoeiyed  from  Montreal." 

Emulous  of  her  mistress's  activity, 
Jenny  undertook  to  make  *'  a  good 
lump  "  of  maple-sugar,  with  the  aid 
of  little  Sol,  a  hired  boy,  whom  she 
grievously  cuffed  and  ill-treated,  when 
he  upset  the  kettle,  or  committed 
other  blunders.  Every  evening  dur- 
ing the  sugar-making  Mrs  Moodie 
ran  up  to  see  Jenny  in  the  bush, 
singing  and  boiling  down  the  sap  in 
front  of  her  little  shanty. 

«  The  old  woman  was  in  her  element, 
and  afraid  of  nothing  under  the  stars  ; 
she  slept  beside  her  kettles  at  night,  and 
snapped  her  fingers  at  the  idea  of  the 
least  danger." 
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The  sngar-making  was  a  hot  and 
wearisome  occupation,  bat  the  result 
was  a  good  store  of  sugar,  molasses, 
and  vinegar. 

*'  Besides  gaining  a  little  money  with 
my  pen,"  writes  Mrs  Moodie  at  abont  this 
time,  "  I  practised  a  method  of  painting 
birds  and  butterflies  upon  the  white  Tel- 
yety  surface  of  the  large  fungi  that  grow 
plentifully  upon  the  bark  of  the  sugar 
maple.  These  had  an  attractire  appear- 
ance ;  and  my  brother,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain in  one  of  the  proyisional  regiments, 
sold  a  great  many  of  them  among 
the  officers,  without  saying  by  whom 
they  were  painted.  One  rich  lady  in 
Peterborough,  long  since  dead,  ordered 
two  doxen  to  send  as  curiosities  to  Eng- 
land. These,  at  one  shilling  each,  enabl^ 
me  to  buy  shoes  for  the  children,  who^ 
during  our  bad  times,  had  been  forced  to 
dispense  with  these  necessary  ooTerings. 
How  often,  during  the  winter  season, 
hare  I  wept  over  their  little  chapped 
feet,  literally  washing  them  with  my 
tears.  But  these  days  were  to  end.  Pro- 
yidence  was  doing  great  things  for  us  ; 
and  Hope  raised  at  last  her  drooping 
head,  to  regard,  with  a  brighter  glance, 
the  far-off  future.  Slowly  the  winter 
rolled  away  ;  but  he  to  whom  erery 
thought  was  turned,  was  still  distant 
from  his  humble  home.  The  receipt  of  an 
occasional  letter  from  him  was  my  only 
solace  during  his  long  absence,  and  we 
were  still  too  poor  to  indulge  often  in  the 
luxury." 

The  spring  brought  work.  Com 
and  potatoes  must  be  planted,  and 
the  garden  dug  and  manured.  By 
lending  her  oxen  to  a  neighbour  who 
had  none,  Mrs  Moodie  obtained  a 
little  assistance ;  but  most  of  the  la- 
bour was  performed  by  her  and  Jenny, 
the  greatest  jewel  of  an  old  woman 
the  Emerald  Isle  ever  sent  forth  to 
toil  in  American  wildernesses.  A  short 
visit  from  the  captain  cheered  the  fa- 
mily. In  the  autunm,  he  expected, 
the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged 
would  be  reduced.  This  was  a  me- 
lancholy anticipation,  and  his  wife 
again  beheld  cruel  poverty  seated  on 
their  threshold.  After  her  husband^s 
departure,  the  thought  struck  her  that 
she  would  write  to  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  plainly  stating  her  circum- 
stances, and  asking  him  to  retain 
Captain  Moodie  in  the  militia  service. 
She  knew  nothing  of  Sir  Greorge  Ar- 
thur, and  received  no  reply  to  her 
implication.  But  the  Governor  acted, 


though  he  did  not  write,  and  acted 
kindly  and  generously.  '*  The  16th 
of  October  my  third  son  was  bom ; 
and  a  few  days  after,  my  husband  was 
appointed  paymaster  to  the  militia 

regiments  in  the  V district,  with 

the  rank  and  full  pay  of  captain.'* 
The  appointment  was  not  likely  to  be 
permanent,  and  Mrs  Moodie  and  the 
children  remained  at  their  log- cabin 
in  the  woods  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter. Malignant  scarlet  fever  attadced 
the  whole  family ;  a  doctor  was  sent 
for,  but  did  not  come ;  Mrs  Moodie, 
herself  ill,  had  to  tend  her  five  chil- 
dren ;  and  when  these  recovered,  she 
was  stretched  for  many  weeks  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness.  Jenny,  the  most 
attached  of  humble  friends,  and  a 
greater  heroine  in  her  way  than  many 
whom  poets  have  sung  and  hbtorians 
lauded,  alone  kept  her  suffering  mis- 
tress company  in  the  depths  of  the 
dark  forest. 

'*  Men  oonld  not  be  procured  in  that 
thinly-settled  spot  for  lore  nor  money  ; 
and  I  now  fully  realised  the  extent  of 
Jenny's  usefulness.  Daily  she  yoked  the 
oxen,  and  brought  dovrn  from  the  bush 
fhel  to  maintain  our  fires,  which  she  felled 
and  chopped  up  with  her  own  hands.  She 
fed  the  cattle,  and  kept  all  things  snug 
about  the  doors  ;  not  forgetting  to  load 
her -master's  two  guns,  '  in  case/  as  she 
said,  *  the  ribels  should  attack  ua  in  oar 
retrate.'" 

What  says  the  quaint  old  song? 
that— 

**  The  poor  man  alone,  when  hehean  the 
poor  moan. 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  giye, 

WeU-a-day !  - 

It  w«re  a  libel  to  adopt  the  sentiment 
to  its  full  extent,  when  we  witness 
the  large  measure  of  charity  which 
the  more  prosperous  classes  in  this 
country  are  ever  ready  to  dispense  to 
the  poor  and  suffering.  But  doubt- 
less the  sympathy  with  distress  is  apt 
to  be  heartiest  and  warmest  on  the 
part  of  those  who  themselves  have 
experienced  the  woes  they  witness. 
It  is  very  touching  to  conterai^te 
Mrs  Moodie  walking  twenty  miles 
through  a  bleak  forest — the  ground 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  tbermo* 
meter  far  below  aero— to  minister  to 
the  necessities  of  one  whose  suffer- 
ings were  greater  ev^  thaa  her  owiu 
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Still  more  tonching  is  the  exquisite 
delicacy  with  which  she  and  her 
friend  Emilia  imparted  the  relief  thej 
brought,  and  strove  to  bestow  their 
charity  without  imposing  an  obliga- 
tion. "  The  Walk  to  Dummer"  is  a 
chapter  of  Mrs  Moodie's  book  that 
alone  would  secure  her  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  her  readers.  Captain 
N.  was  an  Irish  settler  in  Canada, 
who  bad  enconutered  similar  mishaps 
to  those  Captain  Moodie  had  experi- 
enced— but  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
He  had  taken  to  drinking,  had  de- 
serted his  family,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  joined  Mackenzie's  band  of 
ruffians  on  Navy  Island.  For  nine 
weeks  his  wife  and  children  had  tasted 
no  food  but  potatoes;  for  eighteen 
months  they  had  eaten  no  meat.  Be- 
fore going  to  Mrs  Moodie,  Jenny  had 
been  their  servant  for  five  years,  and, 
although  repeatedly  beaten  by  her 
master  with  the  iron  ramrod  of  his 
gun,  would  still  have  remaiued  with 
them,  would  he  have  permitted  her. 
She  sobbed  bitterly  on'  learning  their 
sufferings,  and  that  Miss  Mary,  '*  the 
tinder  thing,**  and  her  brother,  a  boy 
of  twelve,  had  to  fetch  fuel  from  the 
bush  in  that  **oncommon  savare 
weather."  Mrs  Moodie  was  deeply 
affected  at  the  recital  of  so  much 
misery.  She  had  bread  for  herself  and 
children,  and  that  was  alL  It  was 
more  than  had  Mrs  N.  But  for  the 
willing  there  is  ever  a  way,  and  Mrs 
Moodie  found  means  of  doing  good, 
where  means  there  seemed  to  be  none. 
Some  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  desirous  to  do  what  they  could 
for  Mrs  N. ;  but  they  wished  first  to 
be  assured  that  hw  condition  really 
was  as  represented.  They  would  be 
guided  by  the  report  of  Mrs  Moodie 
and  Emilia,  if  those  two  ladies  would 
go  to  Dummer,  the  most  western 
clearing  of  Canada's  Far  West,  and 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  they 
would  I  There  was  not  an  instant's 
hesitation.  Jojrfully  they  started  on 
their  Samaritan  pilgrimage.  Ladies, 
lounging  on  damask  cushions  in  your 
well-hung  carriages,  read  this  acconnt 
of  a  walk  through  the  wilderness; 
read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Mrs  Moo- 
die's  second  volume,  and  —  having 
read  it  —  you  will  assuredly  -read 
the  whole  of  her  book,  and  rise  from 
its  perusal  with  full  heartSt  and  with 
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the  resolution  to  imitate,  as  far  as 
your  opportunities  allow — and  to  none 
of  us,  who  seek  them  with  a  fervent 
and  sincere  spirit,  shall  opportunities 
be  wanting — her  energetic  and  truly 
Christian  charity. 

Le  diable  ne  sera  pas  toujawrs  der- 
rihre  la  poru^  says  the  French  pro- 
verb. The  gentleman  in  question  had 
long  obstinately  kept  his  station  be- 
hind Mrs  Moodie's  shanty  door ;  but 
at  lastt  despairing,  doubtless,  of  a 
triumph  over  her  courage  and  resig- 
nation, he  fled,  discomfited.  The 
militia  disbanded.  Captain  Moodie's 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  But 
his  hard-saved  pay  had  cleared  off 
many  debts,  and  prospects  were 
brighter. 

''  The  potato  crop  was  gathered  in,  and 
I  had  collected  my  store  of  dandelion 
roots  for  oor  winter  supply  of  cofiSse, 
when  one  day  brought  a  letter  to  my 
husband  fh>m^e  (^Tenor's  secretary, 
offering  him  the  situation  of  Sheriff  of  the 

y district.    Once  more  he  bade  us 

farewell ;  but  it  was  to  go  and  make 
ready  a  home  for  us,  that  we  should  no 
more  be  separated  from  each  other. 
Heartily  did  I  return  thanks  to  God 
that  ni^t  for  all  his  mercies  to  us." 

Short  time  suflked  for  preparation 
to  quit  the  dreary  log-house.  Crops, 
furniture,  farm-stock,  and  implements, 
were  sold,  and  as  soon  as  snow  fell 
and  sleighing  was  practicable,  the 
family  left  the  forest  for  their  snug 

dwelling  in  the  distant  town  of  V . 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  the 
time  came,  Mrs  Moodie  dung  to  her 
solitude. 

"I  did  not  like,"  she  says,  «to  be 
dragged  from  it  to  mingle  in  gay  scenes, 
in  a  busy  town,  and  with  gaily-dressed 
people.  I  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  worid  ; 
I  had  lost  all  relish  for  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  which  are  so  essential  to  its 
votaries  ;  I  was  contented  to  live  and  die 
in  obscurity.  For  seven  years  I  had  lived 
out  of  the  world  altogether  ;  my  person 
had  been  rendered  coarse  by  ha^d  work 
and  exposure  to  the  weather.  I  looked 
double  the  age  I  really  was,  and  my  hair 
was  already  thickly  sprinkled  with  grey.'^ 

Honour  to  such  grey  hairs,  blanch- 
ed in  patient  andconrageous  suffering. 
More  lovely  they  than  raven  tresses, 
to  all  who  prefer  to  the  body's  per- 
ishable beauty  the  imperishable  quali- 
ties of  the  immortal  seni  I 
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FAREWELL  TO  TUB  RHINE. 


urns  WRITTEN  AT  BONN. 


Fare  tbee  well,  tboa  regal  river,  proudly- rolling  German  Rhine, 

Sang  in  many  a  minstrePs  ballad,  praised  in  many  a  poet's  line ! 

Then  from  me  too  daim'st  a  stanza ;  ere  tby  ollt-trod  banks  I  leave. 

Blithely,  thoagh  with  thread  the  slenderest,  I  the  gratefal  rhyme  will  weave ; 

Many  a  native  hymn  thon  bearest,  many  a  nice  and  subtle  tone, 

Yet  receive  my  stranger  liapings,  strange,  but  more  than  half  thine  own. 

Fare  thee  well  I  but  not  in  sorrow;  while  the  sun  thy  vineyards  cheers, 

I  will  not  behold  thy  glory  through  a  doud  of  feeble  tears ; 

Bring  the  purple  Walportzheimer,  pour  the  Rudesheimer  bright. 

In  the  trellisM  vine- clad  arbour  I  will  hold  a  feast  to-night. 

Call  the  friends  who  love  me  dearly,  call  the  men  of  sense  and  soul, 

Call  the  hearts  whose  blithe  blood  billows,  like  the  juice  that  brims  the  bowl : 

Let  the  wife  who  loves  her  husband,  with  her  eyes  of  gracious  blue. 

Give  the  guests  a  fair  reception— serve  them  with  a  tendance  true ; 

With  bright  wine,  bright  thoughts  be  mated ;  and  if  creeping  tears  must  be. 

Let  them  creep  unseen  t»-morrow,  Rhine,  when  I  am  far  from  thee  I 

Lo  I  where  speeds  the  gallant  steamer,  prankt  with  flags  of  coloured  pride, 
And  strong  heart  of  iron,  panting  stoutly  up  the  swirling  tide ; 
While  from  fife,  and  flute,  and  drum,  the  merry  music  bravely  floats, 
And  afar  the  frequent  cannon  rolls  his  many- pealing  notes ; 
And  as  thick  as  flowers  in  June,  or  armies  of  the  ruddy  pine. 
Crown  the  deck  the  festive  sailors  of  the  broad  and  German  Rhine. 
**  Der  Rhein!  Der  Rheinr  I  know  the  song,  the  jovial  singers  too  I  know,— 
Tis  a  troop  of  roving  Burschen,  and  to  Heisterbach  they  go ; 
There  beneath  the  seven  bills*  shadow,  and  the  cloisterM  ruin  grey, 
Far  from  dusty  books  and  paper,  they  will  spend  the  sunny  day ; 
There  will  bind  their  glittering  caps  with  oaken  wreaths  fi^h  from  the  trees, 
And  around  the  rustic  table  sit,  as  brothers  sit,  at  ease ; 
Hand  in  hand  will  sit  and  laugh,  and  drain  the  glass  with  social  speed. 
Crowned  with  purple  Asmannshausen,  drugged  with  many  a  fragrant  weed ; 
While  from  broad  and  open  bosom,  with  a  rude  and  reinless  glee, 
Sounds  the  jocund-hearted  ptean,— ZtV«  the  Burscht  the  Bursch  is  free! 
Thus  they  through  the  leafy  summer,  when  their  weekly  work  is  o*er, 
Make  the  wooded  hamlets  echo  with  strong  music*s  stirring  roar 
From  youn^  life's  high-brimming  fulness— while  the  hills  that  bear  the  vine 
Brew  their  juice  in  prescient  plenty  for  the  Burschen  of  the  Rhine. 

Oft  at  eve,  when  we  were  sated  with  the  varions  feast  of  sight. 
Looking  through  our  leafy  trellis  on  the  hues  of  loveliest  light. 
Poured  on  the  empurpled  mountains  by  the  gently  westering  sun ; 
When  at  length  the  blazing  god,  his  feats  of  brilliant  duty  done. 
Veiled  his  head,  and  Giidinghofen*s  gilded  woods  again  were  grey ; 
When  the  various  hum  was  hushed  that  stirred  the  busy-striving  dav, 
And  the  air  was  still  and  breezeless,  and  the  moon  with  fresh-homed  beam 
Threw  aslant  a  shimmering  brightness  o*er  the  scarcely-sounding  stream ; 
We  with  ear  not  idly  pleased  would  rise  to  catch  the  mellow  note 
Softly  o'er  the  waters  wandering  from  the  home-returning  boat ; 
And  we  saw  the  festive  brothers,  sobered  by  the  evening  hour. 
Shoreward  drifted  by  the  river's  deep  and  gently-rolling  power ; 
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Aud  oar  ear  imbibed  sweet  concord,  and  our  liearts  grew  jonng  again, 
And  we  knew  the  deep  devotion  of  that  solemn  social  strain. 
And  we  loved  the  Borsch  that  mingles  troth  and  friendship  with  the  wine, 
While  his  floods  of  deep  song  echo  o'er  the  broad  and  mnnnnring  Rhine. 


Fare  thee  well,  thou  people -bearing,  joy- resounding,  ample  flood, 
Mighty  now,  but  mightier  then,  when  lusty  Europe's  infant  blood 
Pulsed  around  thee ;  when  thy  Kaisers,  titled  with  the  grace  of  Rome, 
With  a  holy  sanction  issued  from  hoar  Aqulsgranum's  dome, 
And  with  kingly  preparation,  where  the  Alps  frost-belted  frown. 
Marched  with  German  oak  to  wreathe  the  fruitful  Lombard's  iron  crown. 

Then  the  stream  of  wealth  adown  thee  freely  floated ;  then  the  Are 
Of  a  rude  but  hot  devotion  piled  strong  tower,  and  fretted  spire, 
Thick  as  oaks  within  the  forest,  where  thy  priestly  cities  rose. 
Weaker  now,  and  faint  and  small,  the  sacerdotal  ardour  glows 
Round  the  broad  Rhine's  unchurched  billows ;  but  an  echo  still  remains, 
And  a  fond  life  stiffly  lingers,  in  the  old  faith's  ghostly  veins. 
Ample  rags  of  decoration,  scutcheons  of  the  meagre  dead, 
By  thy  banks,  thou  Christian  river,  still,  from  week  to  week,  are  spread. 
Flags  and  consecrated  banners  wave  around  thee ;  I  have  seen 
Strewn  with  flowers  thy  streets,  and  marching  in  the  gay  sun's  noonday  sheen 
Lines  of  linen- vested  maidens,  lines  of  sober  matrons  grey. 
Lines  of  feeble- footed  fathers,  priests  in  motley  grim  array  ; 
I  have  seen  the  bright  cross  glitter  in  the  summer's  cloudless  air, 
Wliile  the  old  brown  beads  were  counted  to  the  drowsy- mutter'd  prayer ; 
I  have  seen  the  frequent  beggar  press  his  tatters  in  the  mud, 
For  the  bread  that  is  the  body,  and  the  wine  that  is  the  blood, 
(So  they  deem  in  pious  stupor,)  of  the  Lord  who  walked  on  earth. 
Such  thy  signs  of  life,  thou  strangely-gibbering  imp  of  Roman  birth. 
Old,  but  lusty  in  thy  dotage,  on  the  banks  of  German  Rhine : 
Though  thy  rule  I  may  not  own  it,  and  thy  creed  be  far  from  mine, 
I  have  loved  to  hear  thy  litany  o'er  the  swelling  waters  float. 
Gently  chauuted  from  the  crowded,  gaily-garnished  pilgrim-boat ; 
I  have  felt  the  heart  within  me  strangely  sturred ;  and,  half  believer, 
For  a  moment  wished  that  Reason  on  her  throne  might  prove  deceiver. 
Live,  while  God  permits  thy  living,  on  the  banks  of  German  Rhine, 
Fond  old  faith  1 — thou  canst  not  live  but  by  some  spark  of  power  divine ; 
And  while  man,  who  darkly  gropes,  and  fretful  feels,  hath  need  of  thee. 
Soothe  his  ear  with  chiming  creeds,  and  fear  no  jarring  taunt  from  me. 


Fare  ye  well,  ye  broad-browed  thinkers  I  pride  of  Bonn  upon  the  Rhine, 

Patient  teachers,  in  the  rock  of  ancient  lore  that  deeply  mine ; 

Men,  with  whom  in  soul  lives  Niebuhr,  and  loves  still  to  glean  with  them 

From  huge  piles  of  Roman  ruin  many  a  bright  and  human  gem  ; 

Oft  with  you,  beneath  the  rows  of  thickly- blooming  chestnut  trees, 

I  have  walked,  and  seen  with  wonder  how  ye  flung  with  careless  ease 

Bales  of  treasured  thought  about  ye,  even  as  children  play  with  toys. 

Strange  recluses  I  we  who  live  'mid  bustling  Britain's  smoke  and  noise, 

III  conceive  the  quiet  tenor  of  your  deeply- brooding  joys ; 

How  ye  sit  with  studious  patience,  and  with  curious  travelling  eyes 

Wander  o'er  the  well- browned  folio,  where  the  thoughtful  record  lies ; 

Musing  in  some  musty  chamber  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Dimly  there  ye  sit,  and  sip  the  ripest  juice  from  Plato's  bower ; 

Each  fair  shape  that  graceful  floateth  through  the  merry  Grecian  clime, 

Each  religious  voice  far- echoed  through  the  galleries  of  time. 

There  with  subtle  eye  and  ear  ye  watch,  ana  seize  the  airy  booty. 

And  with  faithful  ken  to  know  the  rescued  truth  is  all  your  duty. 
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Souls  apart !  with  awe  Iknew  yonr  silent  spteolatiTe  kkricB, 
And  the  worship  that  ye  practbe  in  the  temples  of  jonr  boc^ ; 
And  I  felt  the  {K>wer  of  knowledge ;  and  I  loved  to  bridge  with  ycm 
Golfs  of  time,  till  oldest  wisdom  rose  to  shake  hands  with  the  new ; 
May  the  God  of  truth  be  with  yon,  still  to  glean,  with  pions  patience, 
Grains  of  bright  forgotten  wisdom  for  the  bnsy  labouring  nations ; 
And,  while  books  shall  feed  my  fancy,  may  I  use  the  pondered  line, 
Gratefol  to  the  broad -browed  thinkers,  pride  of  Bonn  npon  the  Rhine ! 

Fare  ye  well,  old  crags  and  castles  I  now  with  me  for  ever  dwells, 
Twined  with  many  a  freakish  joy,  the  stately  front  of  Drachenfels. 
O'er  thy  yiny  cliffs  we  rambled,  where  the  patient  peasant  toils. 
Where  the  ragged  copse  scarce  shelters  from  the  snn  that  broadly  smiles. 
And  the  fresh  green  crown  Is  plaited  from  the  German's  oaken.bower : 
Here  we  wandered,  social  pilgrims,  careless  as  the  snnny  hour, 
Gay  and  free,  nor  tonched  with  horror  of  the  legendary  wood. 
Harnessed  priests  and  iron  knights,  and  dragons  banqueting  on  blood. 
Praise  who  will  the  mail-clad  epoch,  when  the  princes  all  were  reivers, 
Every  maundering  monk  a  god,  and  all  who  heard  him  dumb  believers ; 
Me  the  peaceful  present  pleases,  and  the  sober  rule  of  law. 
Quiet  homes,  and  hearths  secure,  and  creeds  redeemed  from  Idiot-awe ; 
Peopled  cities'  din  ;  and  where  then  tolled  the  cloister's  languid  chime, 
Now  the  hum  of  frequent  voices  from  each  furthest  human  dime, 
Every  form  of  various  life  beneath  the  crag  that  bears  the  vine. 
Borne  npon  the  steam-plonghed  current  of  the  placid-rolling  Rhine. 

Fare  thee  well,  then  kingly  river  I  while  the  snn  thy  vineyards  cheers, 

I  will  not  behold  thy  glory  through  a  cloud  of  feeble  tears. 

Bring  the  purple  Walportzheimer,  pour  the  Rudesheimer  clear, 

In  the  green  and  vine-clad  arbour  spread  the  goodly  German  cheer ; 

Call  the  friends  who  love  me  dearly,  call  the  men  of  sense  and  soni, 

Call  the  hearts  whose  blithe  blood  billows  like  the  juice  that  brims  the  bowl ; 

With  free  cheer  free  thoughts  be  wedded ;  high  as  heaven,  deep  as  hell. 

Wide  as  are  the  dariL  blue  spaces  where  the  starry  tenants  dwell. 

Let  the  German  hymn,  that  echoes  from  the  Sound  to  Adria's  Sea, 

Ring  damnation  to  the  despot,  peal  salvation  to  the  free ; 

And  when  I  from  vine- clad  mountains  and  from  sunny  woods  am  far. 

By  the  cold  bleak  coast  of  Buchan,  where  wild  Winter  loves  to  war. 

In  my  memory  crag  and  castle,  church  and  learned  hall,  shall  shine 

Brightly,  with  the  seven  hills  glorious  of  fair  Bonn  npon  the  Rhine. 

J.  6.  B. 
Fahroasss  Bonk» 
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Lord  John  Busbbll's  new  mea- 
8iire  of  Bepreseotative  Reform  has 
resolved  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  nega- 
tion. It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  abortive 
and  nnsatisfactory  scheme  that  was 
ever  presented  to  the  nation.  It  is  not 
good  enough  to  be  accepted  by  one 
section  of  politicians,  at  least  as  a  per- 
manent gift — not  so  utterly  bad  as  to 
excite  the  anger  of  another,  though  it 
may  well  challenge  their  contempt. 
It  is  not  based  upon  any  new  prin- 
ciple—it hardly  even  professes  to  alter 
or  improve  any  principle  at  present 
acknowledged.  It  amounts  to  little 
more  than  an  arbitrary  lowering  of 
the  electoral  qualification.  Small 
boroughs  are  to  retain  their  privileges, 
submitting  only  to  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  from  villages  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  Large. towns  remain 
as  they  were,  but  with  a  lower  scale 
of  voters.  So  with  counties.  Every 
man  paying  40s.  a-year  of  direct  taxes 
is  to  have  a  vote.  This  seems  to  be 
the  whole  measure  of  reform  as  re- 
^ds  constituencies.  It  is  an  altera- 
tion in  towns  from  £10  to  £5,  and  in 
counties  from  £60  to  £20.  For  the 
future,  no  property  qualification  is  to 
be  required  from  members ;  and  the 
Parliamentary  oaths  are  to  be  quali- 
fied, so  that  every  kind  of  unbeliever 
may  enter.  The  legislature  ceases  to 
be  Christian. 

Considering  that  the  scheme  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  Whigs 
purely  for  party  purposes,  and  to  post- 
pone, if  possible,  their  expected  ejec- 
tion from  office,  we  are  surprised  that 
it  is  not  more  democratical.  We  leave 
others  to  inquire  why  no  second  cru- 
sade has  been  made  against  the  close 
boroughs — why  Calne,  for  example, 
and  Arundel,  and  Tavistock,  are  not 
to  figure  in  a  new  schedule  of  disfran- 
chisement. We  can  conjecture  suffi- 
cient reasons,  without  pushing  specu- 
lation £ar.  But — putting  aside  the 
religious  question,  which  Lord  John 
BuMeii  has  most  indecorously  mixed 
np  with  a  mass  of  electoral  details — 
we  should  really  like  to  know  what 
party,  or  what  class  of  men,  this 
measure  is  intended  to  satisfy.  That 
is,  we  most  maintain,  a  consideration 
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of  primary  importance.  All  are  agreed 
that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  that  the  constitution  should 
be  perpetually  tinkered.  Even  Lord 
John  does  not  broadly  avow  his  pre- 
dilection for  annual  repairs ;  though, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  itinerant  me- 
tallurgist, he  proposes,  in  1852,  a  new 
solder  for  the  constituencies  of  Ire- 
land, in  place  of  that  which  he  gratui- 
tously applied  in  1851.  If  Parlia- 
ments are  habitually  to  reform  them- 
selves, whether  at  the  instigation  or 
against  the  will  of  ministers,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  all  hope  of  dis- 
charging the  real  business  of  the  na- 
tion is  at  an  end.  If  repairs  are 
needed,  let  them  by  all  means  be 
made ;  but  let  the  work  be  done  in 
such  a  substantial  manner  that  it 
shall  last  for  a  given  time,  and  not 
subject  us  to  the  perpetual  annoyance 
of  new  experiments. 

Now,  we  think  it  must  strike  every 
one  that  the  projected  measure  of  the 
present  session  is  so  far  from  being  a 
permanent  settlement,  that,  if  carried, 
it  must  lead  to  an  immense  deal  of 
future  agitation.  The  Badicals  do 
not  even  affect  to  deny  this.  They 
express  themselves  disappointed  with 
the  limited  amount  of  the  scheme. 
They  wish  for  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  boroughs,  the  enlargement  of 
the  urban  constituencies,  electoral 
divisions,  household  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  triennial,  if  not  annual, 
parliaments.  These  are  their  avowed 
objects— for  what  ultimate  purpose 
we  need  not  inquire ;  and  they  very 
candidly  state  that  they  will  not  rest 
satisfied  until  they  obtain  them. 
They  will  accept  Lord  John  Busseirs 
measure  as  an  instalment,  but  nothing 
more.  They  think  that  the  lowering 
of  the  franchise  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  because  they  calculate  that 
it  will  give  them  more  immediate 
power,  but  they  will  not  take  it  as  a 
settlement.  Next  year,  if  this  bill 
should  be  carried,  though  we  hardly 
think  the  Ministry  will  survive  long 
enough  to  reach  it,  they  are  again 
to  be  in  the  field,  busy,  warlike,  and 
active  as  ever;  and  the  agitation 
is  not  to  cease  nntii  their  demands 
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are  satisfied.    But  will  it  cease  even 
then?    Hardlj.    The  Chartists  have 
the  next  tarn,  and  they,  too,  doubt- 
less, will  insist  upon  thar  schemes,  all 
the  more  practicable  because  the  in- 
tervening barriei*3  have  been  taken 
down.    So  that,  if  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  nation,  and  the  real  efficiency 
of  Parliament  as  a  working  and  legis- 
lative body,  are  worthy  to  be  taken 
into  account,  it  appears  that  Lord 
John  Russell's  measure  wiU,  if  enacted, 
neither  promote  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Looking  simply  at  tho  broad  fea- 
tures of  the  measure,  with  the  reser- 
yation  which  we  have  already  made, 
and  without  investigating  the  details, 
a  shallow  observer  might  conclude  that 
it  b  calculated  to  do  much  immediate 
mischief.    We  cannot  style  it  a  revo- 
lutionary measure,  simply  because  it 
lowers  the  franchise  from   a   point 
which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  without  any  shadow 
of  reason,  as  the  correct  one.     The 
five- pounder  may  be,  and  often  is, 
quite  as  intelligent  a  person  as  the 
ten-pounder.    But  where  is  the  Hue 
of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  ?      If 
property  or  rent  b  to  be  the  qualifi- 
cation and  criterion,  it  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  else  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  Chartist ;    and  if  you  once 
begin  the  system  of  diminbhment, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  stop- 
page.   The  electoral  shillings  are  like 
King  Lear's  hundred  knights :   they 
will  be  beaten  down  until  the  final 
question    is    asked,    **  What   needs 
one  ?  "  and  then  the  triumph  will  be 
complete. 

Is  this  desirable  ?  In  the  name  of 
everything  sacred  and  dear  to  us— in* 
the  name  of  intelligence,  education, 
and  common  sense,  we  answer.  No ! 
We  have  but  to  look  across  tho 
Channel  to  see  what  are  the  effects  of 
universal  sufirage ;  and  surely  there 
is  no  man  in  this  country  infatuated 
enough  to  wish  that  our  free  consti- 
tution should  .be  exchanged  for  alter- 
nate anarchy  and  despotism.  That 
is  not  the  wish  of  the  nation— nay 
more,  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  wish  of  the  nation  that  any  ex- 
periment should  be  made  tending  in 
the  least  degree  towards  any  such 
c6nsummation.  We  have  watched — 
most  attentively  —  for  the  last  two 
years,  the  movements  of  the  so-called 
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reformers ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that, 
had  they  been  left  to  tbenselves,  their 
agitation  must  have  died  out  as  surely 
as  a  fire  expires  for  want  of  fuel. 
The  faggot- master,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, has  been  her  Majesty^s  Prime 
Minister. 

The  electoral  franchise  is  a  privi- 
lege which,  for  its  own  sake,  is  very 
little  coveted  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  Even  in  the  towns,  men 
who  possess  the  qualification  are  ex- 
ceedingly backward  to  enrol  them- 
selves; and  often,  when  enrolled,  they 
positively  decline  to  vote.  A  rush  to 
the  poll,  as  every  electioneering  agent 
knews,  is  seldom  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment—indeed, the  general  difficulty 
is  to  overcome  the  vis  inertict.  We 
think  this  feeling  may  be  carried  too 
far,  but  undoubtedly  it  exists ;  and 
the  proof  of  it  is,  that  in  most  large 
constituencies,  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  appear 
at  the  poll,  except  under  circum- 
stances and  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
excitement.  Nay,  more  than  this, 
unless  a  case  of  very  strong  grievance 
can  be  made  out  and  established,  it 
is  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the  men  of 
the  middle  classes  to  lend  their  coun- 
tenance to  or  attend  public  meetings 
for  any  political  object.' 

The  last  general  election  did,  in 
reality,  cause  little  excitement.  The 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— we  shall 
not  now  call  it  his  manoeuvre — had 
disposed  of  the  question  of  Free  Trade 
for  the  time;  and  no  one,  whatever 
might  be  his  secret  thoughts  or  fore- 
bodings, wished  for  an  immediate  re- 
versal of  that  policy,  until  the  effects 
of  the  experiment  became  apparent 
Therefore  a  Free-Trade  House  of 
Commons  was  returned,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry had  it  all  their  own  wa^r. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  declined  m 
infiuence  since  then.  But  why  ? 
Simply  because  their  policy  was  then 
undergoing  the  test  of  experience, 
and  the  result  has  proved  adverse  to 
their  anticipations.  There  b  no  other 
reason.  If  it  should  be  said  that  their 
unpopularity  is  owing  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  tho  hated  Income-tax,  we 
can  only  reply  that  Free-Trade  and 
the  Income-tax  are  inseparable ;  and 
that,  so  long  as  Sindbad  chooses  to 
call  himself  a  Free-Trader,  he  must 
submit  to  carry  the  Old  Man  of  the 
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Sea  upon  his  shoulders.  Bnt  the 
constitnencies  were  qniet.  Except 
when  accidental  elections  took  place, 
which  generally  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  ministerial  candidates, 
the  electoral  view  coold  not  be  ascer- 
tained. But  there  were  held  in  every 
county,  and  in  the  metropolis  itself, 
immense  meetings  of  those  who 
thought  themselves  wronged  by  the 
chicanery  of  a  former  Minister — not 
demanding  a  readjustment  of  the 
franchise,  but  simply  requiring  that 
the  general  voice  of  the  electoral  body 
might  be  taken  on  the  subject  of  their 
complaint.  Thus  the  only  classes  in 
the  country  who  could  allege  a  spe- 
cific and  substantial  grievance,  were 
utterly  silent  upon  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  the  constitution.  They  had 
faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
believed  that,  sooner  or  later,  that 
cause  must  prevail,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  violent  remedy. 

It  was  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
large  towns  that  any  attempt  at  agi- 
tation for  an  increase  of  the  suffrage 
was  made.  For  such  agitation  it 
was  difficult  to  find  even  a  tolerable 
pretext.  According  to  the  political 
and  commercial  views  of  the  reform- 
ers, the  system  established  in  1882 
had  worked  wonderfully,  nay,  mar- 
vellously well.  They  could,  in  fact, 
point  to  no  practical  grievance  affect- 
ing life,  liberty,  or  property,  such  as 
could  only  be  remedied  by  a  strong 
organic  change.  They  could  not  ac- 
cuse the  House  of  Commons  of  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  representations  of  the 
urban  population.  But  as,  in  the 
absAnce  of  reason,  a  pretext  was 
necessary,  they  reared  one  up  in  the 
cry  for  economy  and  retrenchment. 
Supposing  that  there  had  been  any 
grounds  for  such  a  demand,  that  our 
national  expenditure  was  too  mat, 
and  our  finances  unduly  squandered, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  chain 
of  reason  which  connects  the  cure  of 
these  things  with  a  change  in  the 
representative  body.  But,  in  truth, 
nothing  could  be  more  monstrous 
than  such  an  allegation.  When  forced 
to  specify  and  particularise  the  nature 
of  their  proposed  reductions,  the  agi- 
tators could  only  refer  to  our  military 
and  naval  establishments,  and  the 
expense  of  our  colonial  empire.  If 
any  doubt  at  all  existed  in  the  minds 
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of  men  as  to  such  points,  that  doubt 
has  since  been  ren^oved.  After  all 
the  trash  that  has  been  uttered  at 
Peace  Congresses  and  Manchester 
gatherings,  it  has  become  clear,  even 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  our  esta- 
blishments, instead  of  being  too  large, 
are  in  reality  too  small,  and  insuffi- 
cient even  for  our  defence  I  We  have 
no  desire  now  to  discuss  such  matters. 
We  allude  to  them  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  one  pre- 
text of  the  would-be  agitators  for  a 
representative  reform  has  given  way 
under  their  feet. 

If  the  anticipations  of  those  agita- 
tors had  been  fulfilled— if  they  had 
carried,  as  they  proposed,  a  sweep- 
ing measure  of  reform,  based  upon 
household  or  universal  suffrage — and 
if,  in  consequence,  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  consisted  of 
men  professing  the  opinions  of  Mr 
Cobden,  and  resolute  to  put  them 
into  practice,  into  what  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  abject  terror  would  this 
country  now  have  been  thrown  t 
Without  a  fleet  to  scour  the  Channel, 
without  an  an^y  to  defend  our  shores, 
we  should  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
almost  any  assailant.  Tet  such  were 
the  results  which  Mr  Cobden  and  his 
friends  distinctly  contemplated,  and 
which  they  proposed  to  bring  about 
by  lowering  the  franchise,  and  giving 
a  large  accession  of  political  power  to 
tibe  manufacturing  towns. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  sense  of  the 
country  that  the  agitation  totally 
failed — in  fact,  there  never  was  any 
agitation  at  all.  The  electors  gene- 
ruly  abstained  from  giving  counte- 
nance to  any  meetings  on  the  subject 
of  reform.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and 
Mr  Joseph  Hume  undertook  journeys 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
embers,  but  they  nowhere  conld  create 
a  blaze.  Delegates,  who  represented 
nobody  but  themselves,  assembled  at 
Manchester,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hoax- 
ing the  country  into  the  belief  that? 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  in 
favour  of  radical  reform.  They  might 
have  spared  themselves  the  trouble. 
Never  was  there  so  ludicrous  a 
failure.  The  central  English  meeting 
was  held  under  such  sorry  auspices 
that  even  Messrs  Mnntz  and  Schole- 
field,  the  members  for  Birmhigham, 
declined  to  attend  it.  The  conduct 
2b 
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of  the  whole  scheme  reflected  no 
credit  on  the  strategy  of  Mr  John 
Bright,  who  acted  as  generalissimo 
on  this  occasion.  The  Edinburgh 
meeting,  held  shortly  afterwards,  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  con- 
temptible. With  hardly  any  excep- 
tions, it  was  avoided  and  abjured  by 
every  man  of  station,  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  respectability  within  the 
city.  In  fact,  the  movement  broke 
down.  The  Radicals  wished  to  de- 
monstrate that  public  feeling  was 
with  them ;  and  their  demonstration 
resulted  in  a  clear  proof  that  public 
feeling  was  against  them. 

Radical  reform,  therefore,  is  clearly 
not  wanted,  and  would  not  be  tole- 
rated by  the  nation.  Lord  John 
Russell's  measure,  however,  not  be- 
ing violently  radical  in  itself,  though 
convenient  for  the  ulterior  designs  of 
Radicalism,  will  doubtless  be  sup- 
ported by  those  who  now  perceive 
that  they  cannot  at  present  hope  to 
carry  a  broad  scheme  of  democracy. 
It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  we  should 
consider  whether  any  of  the  objec- 
tions that  can  be  urged  to  the  larger 
scheme  apply  equally  to  the  lesser  one. 

In  our  opinion,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  Lord  John  Russell  to  prove 
the  preamble  of  his  bill.  He  certainly 
has  not  established,  as  yet,  the  neces- 
sity, or  even  the  policy,  of  such  a 
change  in  our  representative  system ; 
nor  can  he  hope  to  show  that  this 
measure  of  his  has  been  called  for  by, 
or  is  calculated  to  meet,  the  require- 
ments of  the  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  a  gratuitous  offering 
on  his  part :  no  one  has  asked  it  at 
bis  hand.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  he 
attempts  to  justify  his  introduction  of 
this  measure.  To  preface  any  mea- 
sure with  a  justification  is  impolitic, 
because  it  implies  the  existence  of  a 
serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  He  begins  with  one  of 
these  rhetorical  commonplaces  which 
has  always  a  counterpart  or  opposite, 
either  of  which  may  be  selected,  as 
Aristotle  tells  us,  according  to  the 
option  of  the  speaker.  We  shall  quote 
his  own  words : — 

^  The  state  of  affkirs  in  which  I  bring 
forward  this  motion  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  Parliament  and  to  the  country. 
Daring  four  years  we  have  seen  the  cQik- 
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tinent  of  Europe  torn  by  oonmlsions; 
daring  that  period  the  aspect  of  this 
country  has  been  tranquil,  and  any 
threatened  danger  has  been  arerted  by 
the  general  spirit  and  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  people.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  a  proper  time  for  considering  whether 
any  further  extension  can  be  given  to  the 
right  of  voting,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  by  which 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are 
equally  secured." 

So  far  good.  But  we  are  almost 
old  enough  to  recollect  the  time  when 
the  same  speaker,  on  the  occasion  of 
moving  a  previous  measure  of  reform, 
had  recourse  to  the  counterpart  of 
this  commonplace.  Then  a  reform  in 
the  constitution  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  people  were  discontented; 
nowy  a  reform  is  necessary  because 
the  people  are  contented.  State  the 
proposition  in  any  mode  you  please, 
the  argument  resolves  itself  into  that; 
alter  the  argument,  and  yon  must 
subtract  from  the  present  instance 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  fall  back 
immediately  upon  the  minor  one  of 
expediency.  But  as  neither  the  satyr 
of  the  fable,  nor  the  ventilating  Dr 
Reid,  can  compete  with  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  art  of  blowing  hot  or 
cold  as  occasion  requires,  we  need 
hardly  dwell  upon  this  evident  self- 
contradiction.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  he  cautiously  ab> 
stains  from  averring  that  there  has  been 
anything  like  a  general  demand  for 
an  extension  or  alteration  of  the  suf- 
frage. We  confess  that  we  were  not 
prepared  for  this  abstinence.  The 
Whigs  are  not  usually  so  scrupulous 
in  their  statements,  at  least  since  they 
began  to  enlist  prosperity  as  a  stand- 
ing argument  on  their  side ;  therefore 
it  was  with  an  agreeable  surprise  that 
we  marked  Lord  John's  implied  ad- 
mission, that  nobody  had  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  solicit  that  boon 
which  he  was  so  gracious  as  to  accord. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was 
wise  in  limiting  himself  thus.  The 
right  and  practice  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament against  any  existing  grievance 
is  well  known  to  the  people,  and  is 
held  m  viridi  observantia.  Can  any 
man  believe  that,  if  reform  was  really 
and  substantially  the  wish  of  a  large 
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section  of  the  communitj,  the  tables 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  would 
not  be  groaning  nnder  the  weight  of 
the  accamnlated  mass  of  petitions? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened. 
Such  petitions  as  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  do  not 
pray  for  moderate  and  gradual  reform, 
but  for  unirersal  suf&age,  rote  by 
ballot,  annual  parliaments,  electond 
districts,  and  all  the  other  abomina- 
tions dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
dwellers  of  Marylebone.  The  exten- 
sion they  require  is  specific,  not 
<;ouched  in  general  terms.  Lord 
John's  measure  will  receive  from  them 
Just  the  same  consideration  which 
would  be  bestowed  upon  a  cup  of 
milk  and  water,  by  an  inreterate 
gin  drinker  whose  soul  was  bent  npon 
«  dram.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
and  will  remain  so  until  we  have 
proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  class 
which  Lord  John  Russell  now  pro- 
poses to  enfranchise  is  supremely 
indifferent  to  the  privilege.  We  used 
to  be  told  that  one  particular  reason 
for  fixing  the  limit  of  the  franchise  at 
ten  pounds,  was  the  hope  that  the 
possession  of  that  right  would  be  so 
strongly  desired,  as  to  act  as  a  whole- 
some spur  and  incentive  to  industry. 
That  view  seems  to  have  been  given 
np.  The  people  will  not  work  up  to 
the  franchise,  so  the  standard  of  the 
franchise  is  to  be  lowered  to  thehr 
reach  I  Very  convenient  legislation 
this,  but  somewhat  slovenly  withal. 

If,  then,  we  are  correct  in  our  pre- 
mises, Lord  John  Russell  is  volun- 
teering a  measure,  which  is  asked  for 
by  nobody,  which  will  satisfy  nobody, 
and  which,  so  far  from  settling  the 
question  permanently,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  stimulus  to  further  agita- 
tion. He  is,  although  he  may  not 
know  it  himself,  on  the  highway  to 
cmiversal  suffrage.  People  had  begun 
to  consider  the  ten  pound  clause  in 
the  old  Reform  Bill  as  something 
equivalent  to  a  principle— now,  her 
Majesty's  chief  adviser  unsettles  that 
faith,  descends  fifty  per  cent,  and 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  a  farther 
discount  may  probably  be  expected, 
if  a  material  increase  shall  take  place 
in  the  circulation  of  neTTspapers  and 
periodic^,  thereby,  as  he  supposes, 
testifying  the  augmented  intelligence 
«f  the  nation  I    ft  is  really  no  langh- 
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ing  matter.     Such  was  one  of  the 
leading  arguments  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain  in  justification  of 
his  scheme,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  it  was  founded  upon   intense 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  our  present 
periodical  literature.    That  the  ele- 
ments of  education — that  is,  the  power 
of  reading  and  writing — are  more 
generally  diffused  among  the  lower 
orders  than  formerly  may  be  true, 
though  we  greatly  doubt  it ;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
at  issue.    No  argument  is  required  to 
convince  us  that  some  of  the  class 
which  the  noble  Lord  intends  to  admit 
to  the  franchise,  possess  much  more 
than  the  mere  rudiments  of  education ; 
the  question  ought  to  be,  whether 
what  they  do  read  is  likely  to  fit 
them  for  discharging  the  important 
duty  of  selecting  and  sending  proper 
representatives  to  Parliament.     Let 
Lord  John  Russell,   or   any   other 
legislator  who  may  be  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  but  take  the  trouble  to  send 
to  Manchester  or    Birmingham  for 
weekly  sets  of  the  political,  religious, 
literary,    and    moral     miscellanies, 
which  are  most  eagerly  bought  up 
and  perused — let  them    read  those 
carefully  through,  and  consider  well 
their  tenor — and  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  sturdiest  advocate  for  progres- 
sion would  shudder  to  commit  the 
fate  of  his  country  to  men  who  were 
daily  and  weekly  imbued  with  the 
principles  inculcated  by  snch  publica- 
tions.   It  b  ntteriy  absurd  to  talk  of 
the  mere  increase  of  schools,  as  if 
such  increase  implied  education  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.    At  the 
schools  a  boy  is  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  he  is  not  taught,  and  never 
can  be  taught,  what  he  ought  to  read, 
and  what  he  ought  to  abstain  from 
reading    hereafter.      His    mind    is 
simply  made  photographic.    He  can 
take  in  and  retain  the  ideas  of  others ; 
and,    unfortunately,    the    expressed 
ideas  which  come    most    naturally, 
easily,  and  perhaps  most  palatably 
within  his  reach,  are  precisely  those 
which  are   most   dangerous  to   his 
mortJs,  and  most  likefy  to  give  him 
false  views  of  society,  and  to  unfit 
him  for  a  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  alike  as  a  Christian  and  a  sub- 
ject.    Lord  John    Russell,  we  are 
thoroughly   convinced,   is    at    this 
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moment  entirely  ignorant  of  tbe  kind 
of  literature  which  is  current  among, 
and  greedily  devoured  by  the  opera- 
tive classes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such 
should  be  the   case.     We  confess, 
quite  frankly,  that  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject,  not  much  more 
than  two  years  ago,  by  certdn  repre- 
sentations made   by  publishers    on 
the  subject  of   the   paper  duty  as 
affecting  popular  publications.  Being 
unable  to  reconcile  their  statements 
with  certain  facts  which  came  under 
our  own  knowledge,  we  thought  it 
advisable    to   institute    an  inquiry, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  we  collected 
copies  of  such  works  as  were  most 
generally  circulated  among  the  work- 
ing classes.    We  are  most  happy  to 
admit  that  some  of  them  were  entirely 
unexceptionable   in    their  tone  and 
doctrine.     Many  men  are  working 
among  the  operative  classes  with  a 
true  knowledge  of  their  calling,  and 
a  sincere  and  devout  intention  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of 
raising  the  minds  of  the  people,  by 
inculcating  sound  principles  of  eco- 
nomy, morality,  and  healthful  and 
religious  feelings.    But  these  consti- 
tute the    exceptions,  not  the  rule. 
The  political  journals  which  have  the 
largest    circulation    are    something 
more  than  Radical ;  they  are,  if  not 
avowedly,  at  least  in  spirit,  repub- 
lican.   The  Peerage  and  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  are   the   institutions 
which  they  assail  with  the  most  un- 
disguised   ferocity;    and  no   means 
which  falsehood  can  suggest  are  left 
unemployed  to  turn  both  into  con- 
tempt, and  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people  against   the  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy.     Personality,  vitu- 
peration, and  ignorance,  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  those  journals.    Lord 
John    Russell,   we    suspect,   would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  this   educational  argu- 
ment, ha!d  he  been  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  ho  is  habitually  men- 
tioned by  those  oracles  of  the  lower 
orders.    We  have  read  descriptions 
of  and  commentaries  upon  himself, 
his  character,  and  his  measures,  which 
assuredly  were  the  reverse  of  flatter- 
ing, as  they  were  clearly  calumnious 
and  wicked.    Several  of  the  works  of 
Action,    which   are     most    greedily 
bought  up,  are  utterly  loathsome  and 


depraved.    The  public  appetite  is  not 
to  be  sated,  as  in  days  gone  by,  with 
mere  melodramic  romance,  and  talea 
of  the  wild  and  wonderful  —  there 
must  be  a  relish  of  cantharides  in  the 
dish  in  order  to  make  it  palatable. 
We  seldom  hear  anything  nowadays 
of  our  old  friend?,  the  benevolent 
robber,    the   mysterious  monk,  the 
misanthropical  count,  or  the  perse- 
cuted damsel — these  characters  be- 
longed to  past  times;  our  caterers 
for  the  public  taste  deal  exclusively 
with  the  present.    The  nobleman  of 
these  fictions,  whether  he  be  old  or 
young,  is  invariably  a  profligate  and  a 
seducer.     No  imaginable  combina- 
tions of  vice  are  too  revolting  for  him 
—no  villany  too  hideous  to  deter  him. 
The  heroine  usually  is  "  a  daughter 
of  the  people,"  who  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully resists  and  sometimes  falls 
a  victim  to  the  arts  of  the  noble  mis- 
creant.   But  in  either  case,  she  is 
compelled   to    go    through    various 
stages  of  temptation  and  trial,  which 
are    described  in   glowing    colours. 
Brothels,  both  public   and  private, 
are  represented  with  an  abominable 
minuteness  of  detail.    So  are  clubs 
and  gambling-houses,  in  which  the 
aristocracy  are  represented  as  squan- 
dering the  hard-won  earnings  of  thd 
poor.    Compared  with  such  wTiters, 
Eugene  Sue  appears  almost  a  pattern 
of  austere  morality ;  and  we  believe 
that  ho  man  who  has  had  the  curiosity 
to  inspect  his  works  can  misunder- 
stand the  force  of  that  observation. 
Then  there  are  biographies,  in  which 
the  modem  Plntar<£  gives  a  detailed 
and  circunistantial  account  of  such 
worthies  as  O'Connor  who  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Mannings,  giving  due 
prominence  to  his  personal  intrigues 
from  boyhood  downwards.    For  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community 
there  are    cheap   editions   of  pick- 
pocket prowess,  both  in  the  narrative 
and  the  dramatic  form,  and  enticing 
details  of  the  exploits  of  divers  other 
ruffians  and  burglars.     All  of  these 
publications  are  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts, some  of  which,  though  not  by 
any  means  the  majority,  display  a 
considerable  degree  of  artistical  ac- 
complishment. 

Such  is  the  favourite  reading  of 
the  lower  orders— such  the  practical 
application  of  theur  boasted  educa- 
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tional  powers.  Unless  edacation  can 
go  beyond  this,  we  regard  it  not 
as  a  blessing,  bnt  as  a  curse.  This 
ifl  not  the  kind  of  liberty  of  the 
press  which  was  contended  for  by 
Milton — it  is  a  base  license,  cal- 
culated to  depraye  the  morals,  and 
pervert  the  understanding  of  the 
people.  If  the  case  be  as  we  have 
stated  it — if  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  such  are  the  doctrines  and  views 
inculcated  by  some  of  those  publica- 
tions which  have  an  immense  sale  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  —  surely 
we  may  be  excused  if  we  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders  is  such  that  they  can 
be  safely  intrusted  with  the  fran- 
chise. It  is  not  true  that  they  are 
compelled  to  take  this  kind  of 
literary  diet  for  lack  of  better  food. 
With  them  it  is  absolute  choice. 
There  are,  as  we  have  already  said, 
many  cheap  joumab  and  publica- 
tions of  an  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter, but,  unless  our  information  is 
aliogether  erroneous,  these  are  ne- 
glected and  put  aside  for  the  others 
of  a  vicious  tendency. 

Now,  it  does  appear  to  us,  though 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  Informed 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  qualifica- 
tion which  Lord  John  Russell  pro- 
poses to  establish  in  the  towns  and 
boroughs  will  admit  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  class  for  which  such  pub- 
lications are  intended,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  franchise.  We  are  sure, 
at  all  events,  that  it  will  bring  in 
a  large  mass  of  those  whose  political 
opinions  are  represented  by  the 
Weekly  DespaUh.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  us  very  like  household  suflfrage 
under  another  name.  If  we  take  a 
house  rated  at  the  annual  value  of 
£5,  we  shall  find  that  the  tenant 
of  it  is  paying  only  2s.  6d.  per  week, 
which  appears  to  be  very  nearly  the 
minimum  of  rent  in  larse  towns. 
If  the  reader  will  look  at  Mr 
Mayhew*s  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive work,  London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor^  he  will  find  in  the  42d 
number,  at  page  231,  a  statement 
of  the  rent  usually  paid  by  the  ope- 
rative scavengers  of  the  '.metropolis. 
Mr  Mayhew  gives  us  two  estimates 
of  the  rent  of  those  who  have  regular 
work  and  pay — the  one  being  8s., 
and   the   other  3s.  6d.   per  week. 
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Now,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a 
qualification  which  admits  the  sca- 
venger, can  hardly  exclude  any  one 
else;  so  that,  in  reality,  in  so  far 
as  regards  towns,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  push  democracy  further.  We 
should  like  to  ask  Lord  John  Russell 
if  he  really  and  sincerely  believes 
that  the  scavengers,  as  a  class, 
are  proper,  fit,  and  competent  per- 
sons to  return  members  to  Parlia- 
ment? It  is  very  easy  to  talk  in 
general  terms  about  the  growing 
intelligence  and  increasing  education 
of  the  people ;  bnt  we  should  much 
prefer,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  to 
be  instructed  by  actual  facts.  We 
are  not  of  opinion  that  the  lower 
classes  in  this  country  are  better 
educated  or  more  enlightened  than 
they  were  formerly;  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  evidence 
at  all  to  iustify  such  an  assertion. 
What  evidence  does  exist  upon  the 
subject  leads  us  to  form  a  conclusion 
directly  opposite;  and  we  beg  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  tables.  The  first 
shows  the  number  of  criminals 
throughout  England  and  Wales  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
investigation  embraces  a  period  of 
ten  years— from  1839  to  1848  inclu- 
sive—  the  average  annual  number 
of  criminals  being  27,542 : — 

nUMBSB  OF  OBUCINALB  IV  XKOLAND  AND 

WALES  UNABLE  TO  BEAD  OB  WRITE. 

Y«Ar.  Number. 

1889,  .         .         .         8,196 

1840,  .         .         9,058 

1841,  .        .  9,220 

1842,  .        .        .      10,128 

1843,  .        .        .        9,173 

1844,  .        7,901 

1845,  .  7,438 

1846,  .  .  7,698 

1847,  .  .        .  9,050 

1848,  .  .  9,691 

Here,  certainly,  there  are  no  signs 
of  educational  improvement;  on  the 
contrary,  the  last  year,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, exhibits  the  greatest  amount 
of  ignorance.  But  in  case  this  list 
should  not  be  thought  a  fair  one,  it 
being  quite  possible  that  education 
may  not  yet  have  penetrated  so  low 
as  the  class  of  society  which  affords 
the  largest  contribution  to  crime,  let 
us  adopt  anotiier,  which  is  liable  to 
no  sudi  exception.    The  following  is 
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an  abstract  of  the  namber  of  persona 
in  England  and  Wales  who  at  their 
marriage  signed  the  register  by  marks, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  unable 
to  write;  and  it  extends  oyer  pre- 
cisely the  same  period.  The  average 
annual  number  of  persons  married 
was  261,340:— 

KUMBSB  or  PEBSONS  MARRIED  IN   ENO- 

L41fD  AND  WALES  UNABLE   TO 

WRITE   TBEIB  NAVES. 


[March,. 


T«Ar. 

Namber. 

1839,    . 

100,616 

1840, 

104,385 

1841, 

99,634 

1842, 

94,996 

1843, 

101,235 

1844, 

107,986 

1845, 

118,894 

1846, 

117,633 

1847, 

104,306 

1848, 

.   105,937 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  married 
during  the  above  years  In  England 
and  Wales,  forty  could  not  write  their 
names;  and  the  ignorance  in  1848 
was  much  greater  than  in  1839 ! 

Really,  with  these  facts  before  us, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  temerity 
of  Lord  John  Russell  in  using  the 
following  language  on  the  occasion  of 
the  introduction  of  his  measure : — 

**  Bat  there  is  another  ground  which 
I  confess  has  great  inflaence  on  my 
mind,  and  it  was  that  ground  which 
formed  a  case  for  the  original  proposi- 
tion of  reform  in  1822,  namely,  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  and  education  of  the 
people.  /  could  proveyif  I  tcere  not  afraid 
of  wearying  the  Bouse  by  going  into  gtaiie- 
Oct — /  could  $kow  by  the  namber  of 
newspapers  and  of  books,  by  the  great 
namber  of  schools  established  since  1831, 
that  a  great  increase  has  taken  place  in 
intelligence  among  the  people.  But  I 
do  not  ^ink  the  proof  necessary^  as  the 
experience  of  every  honourable  member 
is  safficient  to  induce  him  to  concur  in 
my  sUtemeiit,  and  to  say  that  the  fran- 
chise given  in  1831  might  be  made  more 
extensive  at  the  present  time." 

Why  did  he  not  prove  it  ?  Certain 
we  are  of  this,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  w  oidd  neither  have  shown 
nor  felt  any  weariness  at  listening  to 
statistics  which  could  satisfactorily 
establish  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  rising  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence.   But  it  was  utterly  impossible 


for  Lord  John  Russell,  dexteroBS  a» 
be  is,  to  prove  facts  which  have  na 
foundation.  He  durst  not  appeal  to 
such  tests  as  that  afforded  by  the  re- 
gister of  marriages ;  and  therefore  he 
calmly  assumes  *' intellectual  improve- 
ment,*' just  as  his  colleagues  were  in 
the  habit  of  assuming  ''  prosperity,'' 
without  any  substantial  proof;  and 
he  applies  for  corroboration  to  that 
most  unsatisfactory  source,  *^  the  ex- 
perience of  every  honourable  mem- 
ber"! We  say,  however,  that  this 
is  a  matter  in  which  no  juggling  or 
evasion  can  be  allowed.  The  ques- 
tion of  lowering  the  suffrage  is  one  of 
the  deepest  importance  to  the  nation ; 
and  if  Lord  John  Russell  rests,  as  he 
undoubtedly  does,  the  greater  part  of 
his  case  upon  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation,  he  must  prove 
that,  if  he  can,  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  country,  and  we  challenge 
him  to  do  it.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  noble  lord  has  no  confidence 
in  his  own  statement.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  speech  we  find  him  using 
the  following  langnage,  which  we 
cannot  regard  as  altogether  consistent 
with  the  passage  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted : — 

**  Sir,  I  trust  that  when  this  enlarged 
fhinchise  is  given,  we  shall  next  see  the 
goyemmentof  this  country,  in  whose  8oe?er 
hands  it  be,  consider  most  seriously  and 
earnestly  the  great  question  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  Tkit  question  of  the 
franchise  is  not  alien  from  that  other  one 
ofprotiding  that  the  instruction,  the  edm* 
ecUion  of  the  people,  should  ie  in  a  better 
state  than  it  now  is.  I  am  conyinced  thai 
if,  after  a  measure  of  this  kind,  in  another 
session  of  Parliament,  this  House  shall 
consider  the  means  of  establishing  a 
really  national  system  of  education,  they 
will  confer  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
which  can  be  conferred  upon  ibis  country; 
a  measure  for  which,  I  believe,  the  peo- 
ple are  now  almost  prepared,  and  whieb, 
after  further  discussion,  I  do  trust  might 
be  carried  with  yery  nearly  a  general 
assent." 

Surely  it  mnst  occur  to  every  one 
to  ask  why  the  noble  philanthropiaty 
entertaining  such  strong  and  generona 
views  on  the  subject  of  national  edu- 
cation, has  delayed  so  very  long  re- 
ducing them  to  a  practical  form? 
Instead  of  consuming  the  last  session 
in  fruitless  debates  to  carry  through 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  the  pro- 
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TisioDS  of  which  hare  alread  j  become 
a  dead  letter,  to  the  gross  scandal 
and  positive  detriment  of  the  caose  of 
Protestantism,  Lord  John  Rossell 
ini|ht  have  occupied  himself  wisely 
and  profitably  by  promoting  the  ge- 
neral advancement  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  We  fear, 
however,  that  his  present  educational 
seal  is  not  one  whit  more  earnest  and 
real  than  his  indignation  against 
Papal  aggression.  AVe  are  getting 
uscmI  to  these  promissory  notes  of  the 
noble  lord,  as  also  to  his  accommoda- 
tion bills,  which  sometimes  are  drawn 
to  supersede  them.  We  know  quite 
well  what  purpose  is  intended  to  be 
served  by  his  hints  of  grand  national 
improvements  to  be  proposed  *Mn 
another  session  of  Parliament.'*  The 
purpose  is  Whig  supremacy,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  that  family  and  oligar- 
chical alliance  which  is  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  Ministry.  But, 
supposing  him  to  be  in  earnest,  what 
sort  of  a  logician  does  he  prove  him- 
self? If  education  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  franchise, 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  man  who 
first  gives  the  franchise  and  then  pro- 
poses to  educate  ?  This  certainly  is 
the  most  notable  instance  which  we 
have  seen  In  our  day  of  that  process 
which  is  properly  expressed  by  the 
metaphor  of  **  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse."  Undoubtedly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  franchise  is  not  alien  from 
that  of  the  education  of  the  people — 
knowledge  and  power  may  very  well 
go  hand  in  hand  together ;  but  in  this 
instance  Lord  John  Russell  proposes 
to  give  the  power  first,  and  to  impart 
the  knowledge  at  some  more  con- 
venient season.  Li  our  view,  it 
would  be  quite  as  rational  a  proceed- 
ing to  intrust  the  conduct  of  a  railway 
ragine  and  train,  to  a  party  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  the  machinery, 
on  the  understanding  that,  at  some 
future  period,  he  was  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  its  working  I 

May  we  be  allowed  to  express,  with 
all  humility — although  in  doing  so  we 
may  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing behind  the  march  of  modern  intel- 
lect—our very  serious  doubts  whether 
the  class  which  Lord  John  Russell 
proposes  to  enfranchise,  is,  on  the 
whole,  adequate  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  electoral  duties?     It 
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may  be  a  prejudice  upon  our  part, 
but  we  cannot  think  that  a  scaFenger 
or  a  dustman  is  as  likely  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  qualities  which 
ought  to  recommend  a  candidate  as 
the  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  superior  education.  We 
hesitate  to  put  the  costermonger  on 
an  exact  political  equality  with  the 
philosopher.  We  think,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  welfare  and  security, 
that  he  should  not  be  so  placed  ; 
because  it  is  very  obvious  that,  if  this 
bill  passes  into  a  law,  the  general 
average  intelligence  of  the  electors 
will  be  greatly  lowered,  and  a  fearful 
preponderance  given  to  the  unlettered 
over  the  lettered  classes.  Below  a 
certain  point  you  cannot  expect  to 
find  generally  such  a  degree  of  im- 
parted intelligence — though  you  may 
find  much  natural  shrewdness — as 
ought  to  prevail  among  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  political  power.  There- 
fore we  cannot  but  regard  the  urgent 
and  admitted  necessity  for  general 
education  as  a  direct  argument 
against  the  arbitrary  lowering  of  the 
franchise ;  and  we  further  think,  that 
the  franchise,  if  conferred  in  this  way, 
will,  in  many  cases,  be  morally  detri- 
mental to  the  people  who  receive  it. 
We  all  know  that,  under  the  present 
system,  corrupt  practices  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  odious  extent.  The 
late  disclosures  at  St  Albans  show  us 
that  bribery  is  more  common  and 
widely  diffused  than  any  one  would 
willingly  believe ;  and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  even  the 
metropolis  of  England  is  not  alto- 
gether untainted.  The  mischief  has 
become  chronic.  There  are  places, 
possessing  the  privilege  of  returning 
members  to  Parliament,  in  which  the 
vote  of  almost  every  man  is  rated  at 
a  certain  sunr;  and  unless  a  candidate 
is  willing  to  satisfy  these  demands,  he 
may  as  soon  hope  to  stop  the  Thames 
as  to  succeed  in  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  This  is  a  monstrous  evil ; 
but  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be 
cured  by  the  admission  of  a  new 
class  of  electors,  more  straitened 
in  circumstances,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  be  swayed  by  pecuniary 
influence,  than  even  the  older  one. 
The  bribery  will  continue ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  bribed  will  be  enlarged ; 
but  the  dividend  per  head  will  be 
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smaller.  Now,  we  entertaia  verj 
strong  opiaions  upon  this  same  mat- 
ter of  bribery.  We  bold  it  to  be  the 
foulest  blot  in  the  woridog  of  tha 
British  Constitation  ;  and  we  say  ad- 
visedly, that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
purify,  the  system,  short  of  an  enact- 
ment enforcing  rigorous  pains  and 
penalties,  both  on  those  who  are 
proved  to  have  tendered,  and  on 
those  who  are  proved  to  have  ac- 
cepted, a  bribe.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  dealing  with  corruption.  Un- 
der the  ballot — which  many  of  the 
Radical  reformers  represent  as  a  sure 
and  certain  check,  bnt  which  we  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  manhood  and  truth, 
will  never  be  enacted-— bribery  could 
most  easily  be  reduced  to  a  system  of 
organised  betting.  What  could  be 
simpler  thai>for  an  agent,  if  the  bal- 
lot were  in  operation — thus,  be  it  re- 
marked, precluding  the  possibility  of 
an  after  inquiry— to  offer  bets  of  a 
certain  amount  to  every  man  on  the 
roll,  that  Mr  So-and-so  would  not  be 
returned,  naming  the  opponent  of  his 
employer,  and  paying  these,  very  hon- 
ourably, whenever  the  event  came  off? 
The  present  bill  does  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  bribery ;  and  although 
the  *^  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections 
Bill,*'  which  has  also  been  Introduced, 
may  facilitate  an  inquiry  into  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  any  sus- 
picious case,  we  greatly  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  professes  to  be  based.  Lord  John 
^usseirs  view  seems  to  be  shortly 
•this,  that  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
corrupt  practices  prevail,  the  offend- 
ing borough  or  constituency  is  to  be 
disfranchised,  and  its  privileges  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  place  which  is 
not  at  present  represented.  He  as- 
sumes that  bribery  prevails  only  in 
small  boroughs,  and  be  looks  upon 
these  as  a  fund  which,  some  time  or 
other,  will  become  available  for  the  sup- 
ply of  towns  which  ought,  from  their 
importance,  to  have  a  further  share 
in  the  representation.  We  doubt  both 
the  accuracy  and  the  morality  of  this 
view.  Bribery  bnot  confined  to  small 
constituencies ;  It  has  been  practised 
largely  In  others.  The  only  constitu- 
ency \n  Scotland  known  positively  to 
be  tainted,  numbers  between  1800  and 
1900  electors.  Is  London  itself  so 
4rlrglnal  that  no  suspicion  has  been 


raised  as  to  the  purity  of  its  dectoral 
fame  ?  We  can  hardly  believe  that  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  unfounded 
calumny.  Now,  if  justice  Is  at  all  to 
be  observed  in  matters  of  this  sort«  it 
is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  under- 
stand why  small  corrupt  constituencies 
are  to  be  disfranchised,  while  larger 
ones  are  to  be  allowed  to  escape  un- 
punished. And  what  is  to  be  the 
criterion  for  disfranchisement?  Let 
ns  suppose  the  case  of  a  constitaency 
of  2000,  whereof  one-half  are  proved 
to  be  bribed— a  number  more  than 
safficient  to  pervert  the  true  expres- 
sion of  that  constituency's  opinion-^ 
are  the  remaining  thousand  electors, 
who  have  not  participated  in  such 
practices,  to  be  deprived  of  their 
privilege  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
their  neighbours?  This,  we  appre- 
hend, would  be  neither  just,  politic, 
nor  practicable ;  vet,  if  we  understand 
him  aright.  Lord  John  Russell  pro- 
poses to  adopt  this  method  with  re- 
gard to  small  constituencies.  Then 
again,  it  is  alleged  that  there  are 
places  «?hich,  from  their  growing  im- 
portance, ought  to  have  representa- 
tives. If  so,  surely  the  present  was 
the  proper  time  to  have  supplied  that 
want.  There  would  have  been  but 
Petty  regret  for  the  extinction  of 
Calne  and  divers  other  places,  which, 
by  some  miracle  or  other,  escaped 
disfranchisement  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  do  not  represent  any 
interest,  public  or  private,  entitled 
to  Parliamentary  consideration.  As 
it  Is,  the  "  places  of  growing  impor- 
tance"— we  wish  we  had  been  fa- 
voured with  an  accurate  list  of  these 
— must  wait  until  the  corruption 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  smaller 
boroughs  shall  extend  itself  to  the 
villages  which  are  now  bung  on  as 
pendants,  and  until  the  taint  is  no 
longer  endurable  by  a  human  nostril. 
Is  there  not  something  grossly  absurd 
and  unstatesmanllke  in  the  proposi- 
tion, which  would  make  places  of  ad- 
mitted importance  dependent  for  their 
chance  of  representation  on  the  pos- 
sible increase  of  corruption  ? 

We  do  not  deny  tJiat  there  are 
several  anomalies  in  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  representation,  but  not 
one  of  these  is  touched  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure.  We  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  It  would  have  been 
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far  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
contttry  had  matters  been  allowed  to 
remain  nndistnrbed.  It  is  plain  that 
there  was  no  general  call  for  snch  a 
measnre ;  and  we  have  already  point- 
ed out  several  most  serious  objections 
to  the  proposed  lowering  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  bnrghs.  Bnt  if  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  of  the  representation  is 
realj  to  be  taken  np,  it  should  be 
approached  in  a  very  different  spirit 
finom  that  which  seems  to  have  dic- 
tated this  slovenly  and  imperfect 
scheme.  The  whole  system  should 
be  considered  and  examined  from  its 
very  foundation;  and,  in  particular, 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  which 
makes  the  possession  of  the  snffi-age 
depend  upon  a  property  qualification 
ought  to  be  deliberately  discussed. 
Several  schemes,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed during  the  last  year  or  two,  are 
deserving  of  serious  thought.  One 
of  these,  suggested  by  Mr  Stapleton,* 
formerly  the  private  secretary  of  Mr 
Canning,  is,  at  all  events,  worth  con- 
sideimtion,  and  is  certainly  much  pre- 
ferable to  a  plan  for  bestowing  power 
upon  ignorance.  He  proposes  that  a 
considerable  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred,  should  be  returned  by  the 
different  learned  professions,  and  large 
public  institutions,  just  as  is  presently 
done  in  the  case  of  the  universities. 
He  says,  with  much  show  of  truth, — 

'^  Is  it  not  then  a  matter  of  extreme 
wonder  that*  in  a  legislature  consisting  of 
six  hundred  and  finy-siz  members,  only 
six  should  be  returned  by  the  learning 
and  edueation  of  the  nation  t  Is  it  not 
unaccountable,  that  when  the  body  of  the 
old  House  of  Commons  was  thrown  by 
the  Medeas  of  the  day  into  their  seething 
cauldron  of  reform,  in  order  to  infbse  into 
its  aged  limbs  livelier  and  more  vital 
powers,  it  should  nerer  have  occurred 
to  these  daring  men  to  create  some 
constituencies  composed  exolusirely  of 
educated  persons  aboye  the  suspicion  of 
bribery,  who  would  select  their  represen- 
tatives for  no  other  motires  than  that 
they  believed  them  to  be  the  best  men  at 
once  to  understand  and  to  promote  the 
imperial  interests  of  Britain's  almost 
boundless  dominions!  But  is  not  this 
still  more  extraordinary  when  there  ex- 
isted no  need  for  the  creation  of  snch 
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bodies,  seeing  that  they  existed  already 
made  to  their  hands;  seeing  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  professions  to 
which  English  gentlemen  belong ! " 

Mr  Stapleton  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  outline  of  his  plan,  which  we  need 
not  discuss,  because,  under  present 
circumstances,  we  deprecate  any 
change  whatever,  on  the  general 
ground  that  no  change  is*wanted  by 
the  nation.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
kind  of  constitution  can  be  made 
absolutely  perfect;  and  therefore, 
when  we  have  a  constitution  which, 
at  all  events,  is  satisfactory  to  the 
majority,  we  see  no  reason  to  disturb 
it.  We  have  no  objection  to  amend- 
ments which  do  not  infringe  upon  a 
principle  already  laid  down,  and 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties ; 
indeed,  we  shall  presently  have  to 
notice  some  amendments  which  might 
advantageously  be  introduced  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  Scot- 
land; but  we  do  so  solely  because 
Ministers  have  insisted  upon  making 
themselves  agitators,  and  have,  there- 
fore, in  a  manner,  forced  the  discus- 
sion upon  us.  We  do  not  think  a  new 
Reform  Bill  necessary;  and  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  this  one  will  be 
read  a  second  time ;  nevertheless,  as 
it  has  been  introduced,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  pointing  out  such  obvious  im- 
provements as  might  be  made  with- 
out any  lowering  of  the  franchise. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  possess  that 
degree  of  information  which  would 
justify^  us  in  criticising  the  details  of 
the  English  Reform  Bill,  introduced 
specially  by  the  Premier.  We  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  tinkering  pro- 
cess which  he  proposes  to  apply  to 
the  lesser  boroughs,  or  of  the  cu- 
rious selection  of  the  places  which 
are  set  down  in  the  schedule  by  way 
of  additions  to  them.  We  are  not 
qualified  from  personal  knowledge  to 
speak  of  those  matters,  but  we  rejoice 
to  observe  that  the  subject  is  in  the 
hands  of  that  practised  anatomist. 
The  Times,  whose  dissection,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  is  an  ex|X>sition  of  in- 
sufferable corruption.  But  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  regarding  the  new 
Reform  Bill  for  Scotland,  to  which  we 
earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  our 
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conntrymeo,  whatever  may  be  their 
shade  of  political  opinion.  We  regard 
the  matter  as  a  national  one  of  the 
ntmost  importance ;  and  we  shall  try 
to  approach  it  withoat  any  feeling  of 
prejudice. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  pre- 
valent feeiicg  in  Scotland,  that  this 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  did 
not  receive  fnli  justice  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  representatives  which  was 
made  in  1832.  That  view  has  been 
over  and  over  again  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  journals  widely  differing 
from  each  other  in  general  politics,  but 
agreeing  as  to  that  particular  point ; 
and  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  notice  some  of  the  leading  argu- 
ments which  were  employed.  We 
think  it,  however,  right  to  say,  that 
the  entire  change  which  was  made  in 
the  Scottish  representative  system 
by  the  act  of  1832,  rendered  it  very 
difficult  for  the  firamers  of  that  mea- 
sure to  calculate  with  certainty  on  its 
results.  They  had  few  data  from 
which  they  might  calculate  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  the  constituencies  ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
thought  it  safest,  in  the  case  of  a  po- 
pulation hitherto  unused  to  open  elec- 
tions, to  be  parsimonious  rather 
than  liberal  in  the  allotment  of  the 
members. 

But  twenty  years  have  since  then 
gone  by.  The  people  of  Scotland  are 
now  as  well  used  to  elections  as  their 
southern  neighbours;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted oil  all  hands  that  intelligence 
and  education  are  at  least  as  widely 
diffused  in  this  country  as  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  now  that  the  question  of 
reform  has  been  again  brought  for- 
ward, and  a  new  bill  introduced  for 
amending  oar  representation,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  consider  whether 
'  the  allotment  of  members  made  to 
Scotland  is  a  just  one ;  and  that  we  can 
only  ascertain  by  instituting  a  compa- 
rison with  certain  constituencies  of 
England.  We  must  be  very  cautions 
in  doing  so,  to  avoid  exaggeration  of 
any  kind,  and  not  to  leap  at  rash  con- 
clusions by  contrasting  the  constitu- 
ency of  this  or  that  small  English 
I  borongh  with  a  large  Scottish  one, 
^]>08sessing  the  same  amount  of  politi- 
al  power.  ^Ve  must  remember  that 
bere  are  many  anomalies  even  in  the 
Bnglish  representation ;  and  we  most 


not  try  to  make  out  a  stronger  ease 
than  we  really  have,  by  setting,  for 
example,  Calne,  with  its  159  electors, 
against  the  populous  county  of  Perth 
with  4806  on  the  roll.  We  have 
overwhelming  arguments  on  our  side 
for  an  increase  of  the  representation, 
if  it  should  be  determined  thai  any 
kind  of  change  is  to  be  made,  without 
having  recourse  to  extremes. 

We  shall  consider  this  matter  simply 
on  its  own  merits,  without  any  refe- 
rence whatever  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  franchise ;  our  observa- 
tions upon  that  point  being  applicable 
alike  to  the  constituencies  of  England 
and  of  Scotland.  We  shall  take  the 
electoral  rolls  as  they  stand  at  present^ 
and  state  our  case  from  them. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  every 
English  county  returns  at  least  two 
members  to  Parliament  —  many  of 
them  possess  a  larger  privilege.  Tork- 
shure  has  six  members;  twenty-five 
counties,  being  divided,  send  four  each; 
seven  have  the  privilege  of  three. 

No  Scottish  county  returns  more 
than  a  single  member  to  Parliament ; 
the  number  of  the  whole  being  pre- 
cisely that  which  was  fixed  by  the 
Act  of  Union. 

Now,  if,  in  1832,  no  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  English  county  re- 
presentation, we  shoiUd  perhaps  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  But  such 
addition  was  made,  to  a  very  large 
extent ;  and  now  that  a  period  of  ac- 
counting has  come,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change  at 
all,  we  are  at  least  allowed  something 
like  a  measure  of  justice. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  ten  Scottish 
counties  returning  only  <en  mem- 
bers:— 


Perthshire, 

4806 

4022 

Ayrshire,    . 

582S 

Lanarkahirv, 

8785 

Fife,  .        .        .        , 

8211 

Forfarshire, 

2882 

Damfricsshire,   . 

2520 

Renfrewshire,    . 

2450 

Stirlingshire,      .    • 

2257 

Mid-Lothian,      . 

2071 

ConsUtueiiey  often  Soot-  \ 
tiah  eeiinttefl  return-  >  81^27 
lag  U%  MMaben,  ) 
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Let  UB  pow  c(mtrast  that  table  with 
another  contaioiDg  the  electoral  sta- 
tistics of  ten  Ei^lish  counties,  or  divi- 
sions of  connties,  retoming  twerUi/ 
membere  to  Parliament : — 


English  Counties.             Ko.  of  ConsUtoency. 

Notts,  N.  D.,      . 

8817 

Notts,  S.  D.,       . 

3539 

Cambridge  Coimty,     . 

3757 

Hants,  N.  D.,     . 

3580 

Salop,  S.D.,      .        . 

8445 

Sussex,  W.D.,  . 

8289 

Nerthomberlaiid, 

3063 

Hontingdou  County,  . 

2892 

Wilts,  S.  D.,      . 

2539 

1908 

Oonstitnency  of  ten  Eng- 
lish counties  return- 
ing twentif  members. 


81,829 


Here  is  an  aggregate  constitnencj, 
almost  exactly  eqaal  in  amount ;  and 
yet  the  number  of  members  returned 
by  the  English  is  precisely  double  of 
that  returned  by  the  Scottish  counties. 

This  is  a  monstrous  inequality ;  and 
it  cannot  be  defended  by  reference  to 
other  anomalies.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  Perthshire  should  not 
stand  at  least  on  an  equality  with 
Rutland,  or  why  the  metropolitan 
county  of  Scotland  should  not  be  put 
upon  an  equality  with  it.  If  the 
Tweed  is  to  be  an  imaginary  boun- 
dary, not  separating  two  distinct  na- 
tionsy  but  flowing  through  one  cor- 
dially united — and  if,  again,  we  are 
called  upon,  even  partially,  to  remodel 
the  constitution — let  this  enormous 
discrepancy  in  political  power  be 
immediately  remedied,  as  remedied  it 
can  be,  if  Lord  John  Russell  chooses 
to  deal  with  the  trash  of  small  English 
boroughs  as  he  ought  to  do.  We,  on 
our  side,  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  make  concessions.  One 
or  two  of  our  Scottish  counties  are, 
in  point  of  population  and  constitu- 
ency, hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 
Bute,  which  was  separated  from 
Caithness  in  1852,  and  which  has 
only  a  constituency  of  491,  principally 
derived  from  the  little  town  of  Rothe- 
say, might  conveniently  be  incorpo- 
rated with  Dumbartonshire.  Suther- 
land, with  a  wretched  constituency  of 
207,  ought  certainly  to  be  annexed  to 
its  nearest  neighbour,  Caithness;  and, 
if  further  consolidation  were  required, 
Selkirk  might  be  annexed  to  Peebles. 


881 

In  this  way,  only  seven  additional 
seats  would  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
just  claims  of  the  leading  Scottish 
counties — claims  which,  if  not  satis- 
fied just  now,  since  the  Whig  Minis- 
try have  chosen  to  unsettle  existing 
arrangements,  will  certainly  be  pre- 
ferred hereafter,  with  possibly  less 
temperance  of  tone  than  would  be 
proper  on  the  present  occasion. 

If  the  case  needs  further  elucida- 
tion, we  shall  be  glad  to  elucidate  it. 
Without  descending  to  the  small  Eng- 
lish boroughs  which  return  one  mem- 
ber each,  here  is  a  list  of  twenty,  each 
of  which  returns  two  members.  The 
number  of  the  constituency  in  none 
of  them  reaches  400 ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  in  the  country 
will  maintain  that  the  best  of  them  is 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
which  should  be  given  to  Perthshire 
or  Mid- Lothian. 


English  Boroughs 

h  two  members  eadi. 

No.  Of  OonstitQcncy. 

Bodmin, 

881 

Tewkesbury, 

878 

Buckingham, 

376 

Bipon, 

865 

DerUefl, 

858 

Totnesfl, 

862 

Marlow^  (Qreat) 

367 

Evesh&m,     . 

352 

Wycombe,   . 

346 

Tavistock,   . 

336 

Cockermouth, 

332 

Chippenham, 

8U 

Lymington, 

287 

Harwich, 

272 

Richmond,  . 

262 

Marlborough, 

264 

AndoYer,     . 

252 

Honiton, 

240 

Knaresbro', . 

230 

Thetford,     . 

210 

Constituency  of  twenty  ^ 
English  boroughs  re-  f    ^g , 
turning  forty  mem-f 
bers,  ) 

It  cannot,  even  on  the  gronnd  of 
other  existing  anomalies  in  the  repre- 
sentation, be  considered  fair  that 
twenty  English  boroughs,  none  of 
which  are  of  any  separate  importance, 
should,  with  an  aggregate  consti- 
tuency of  only  6264,  return  to  Par- 
liament ien  members  more  than  are 
allowed  to  the  whole  countke  qfScot- 
Umd^  the  constituency  of  which 
amounts  to  50,943. 
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With  regard  to  the  Scottish  burghs, 
fewer  changes  are  required ;  bat  three 
at  least,  whose  constitaeDcy  is  above 
2000,  ought  to  possess  the  same  pri- 
vilege as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of 
retaming  two  members  each.    These 
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Borsba. 

CoostittMoej. 

Aberdeen,       . 

4547 

Dundee, 

2961 

Leith,  Ac^      . 

2027 

Sorely  this  is  a  reasonable  demand. 
The  great  importance  of  these  towns, 
as  seats  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 
cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  not  just 
that  their  interests  should  be  disre- 
garded for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
intact  a  few  nomination  boroughs  in 
the  South. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  two  manufactoring  towns  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  have  greatly 
increased  in  importance.  These  are 
Hawick  and  Galashieb.  We  would 
propose  that  these  towns,  along  with 
reebles  and  Innerleithen,  should  be 
erected  into  a  new  group  of  burghs, 
with  the  privilege  of  returning  one 
member  to  Parliament.  In  this  way, 
the  constituency  of  Roxburghshire, 
now  amounting  to  2083,  would  be 
reduced  below  the  point  of  2000,  which 
we  have  assumed,  both  in  counties 
and  burghs,  as  the  number  entitling 
us  to  demand  an  increase  of  repre- 
sentation; and  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  amalgamation  of  Peebles 
and  Selkirk  counties  would  at  once 
be  removed. 

Finally,  we  would  urge  upon  the 
legislature,  in  the  event  of  any  organic 
change  being  seriously  discuss^  in 
Parliament,  as  a  measure  not  less  of 
expediency  than  of  justice,  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  a  fair  representation 
to  the  Scottbh  universities.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  learning  of  this 
country,  and  not  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  these  important  national 
institutions,  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  a  lower  footing  than  the  univer- 
sities of  the  other  kingdoms.  As  a 
proof  of  the  detrimental  effects  of  this 
neglect,  we  may  state  the  notorious 
fact,  that  80  far  back  as  the  year  1826, 
a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  for 
the  inspection  and  vbitation  of  the 
Scottish  universities.  The  visitaUon 
was  held ;  an  immense  mass  of  infor- 


mation was  collected;  and,  after  an 
inquiry  of  unusual  duration,  the  whde 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners, 
along  with  detailed  reports,  were 
printed  and  laid  before  Parliament. 
Since  then,  not  the  slightest  notice 
has  been  taken  of  these  reports,  nor 
any  effect  given  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners — a  chr- 
comstance  whidi  we  can  only  attribute 
to  the  utterly  unrepresented  state  of 
the  nniversities.  Let  the  Scottish 
nnirerBities,  therefore,  be  adequately 
represented ;  St  Andrews  being  com- 
bined for  doctoral  purposes  with  Edin- 
bargh,  and  the  two  Colleges  of  Aber- 
deen with  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
In  this  way,  by  the  addition  of  two 
members,  the  learning  of  Scotland 
would  have  a  direct  voice  in  the 
legislature. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Ref<Min  Bill 
which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  ought 
to  have  been  introduced  for  Scotland, 
supposing  that  any  change  in  the 
existing  system  was  really  advbable. 
It  wonld  be  a  very  perilous  experiment 
indeed  to  lower  the  franchise  here, 
especially  in  the  burghs.  Our  con- 
stituencies, we  are  glad  to  say,  have 
hitherto,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
maintained  their  character  for  purity, 
a  drcumstance  which  we  attribute 
very  much  to  the  non-existence  among 
them  of  a  class  corresponding  to  the 
freemen  and  potwallopei?.  Bnt  to 
descend  lower  in  the  scale  wonld  be 
to  invite  the  very  evil  from  which 
Lord  John  Russell  professes  to  recoil 
in  horror.  We  nMd  not,  however, 
again  enforce  that  division  of  our 
arffument.  If  there  b  to  be  any 
reform  at  all,  it  should  be  a  substan- 
tial, not  a  theoretical  one;  and  in 
dealing  with  the  Scottish  measure  we 
have  attempted  to  point  ont  the  real 
improvements  which  ought  to  bo 
mMie  on  the  existing  arrangementsi 
without  departing  in  any  way  fh>m 
the  spirit  or  principles  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832. 

Let  US  shortly  recapitulate  our 
views  with  regard  to  Scottish  Reform. 
We  would  give  to  ten  counties,  the 
constituency  of  each  of  which  is  at 
present  above  2000,  an  additional 
member  each. 

We  would  give  to  three  burghs, 
with  the  same  amount  of  eonstitnency, 
an  additional  member  each. 
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We  would  erect  a  new  group  of 
borgbs,  with  the  privilege  of  return* 
log  one  member. 

We  would  give  the  Scottish  uni- 
▼eBsitiee  the  right  of  returning  two 
members. 

GThis  would  imply  an  addition  of 
sixteen  members  to  Scotland;  but 
there  are  three  counties  which,  from 
their  proximity  to  others,  and  the 
smaUness  of  their  constituencies, 
might  well  be  amalgamated,  Just  as 
Ross  is  at  present  with  Cromarty, 
Clackmannan  with  Kinross,  and  Elgin 
with  Nairn.  The  numbers  of  the 
amalgamated  constituencies  would 
stand  as  follows : — 

Dambarton  and  Bate,       .    .     1805 

.    Caithness  and  Sutherland,    .      849 

Peebles  and  Selkirk,         .    .      905 

with  some  slight  deduction  in  the 
latter  case  for  the  small  towns  sepa- 
rated from  .the  counties,  and  erected 
into  a  group  of  burghs  along  with 
Hawick. 

Thus,  only  thirteen  new  members 
would  be  required  for  Scotland ;  and 
surely,  when  we  limit  our  demand  so 
far  as  to  desire  no  additional  represen- 
tation for  any  existing  constituency 
which  does  not  exceed  2000,  we  cannot 
be  charged  with  extravagance.  Lord 
John  Russell,  if  he  must  needs  un- 
settle his  own  handiwork,  and  assume, 
for  the  future,  the  part  of  a  mere 
political  cobbler,  can  very  easily 
spare  us  the  required  number :  at  all 
events,  if  he  does  not,  bis  bills  should 
be  summarily  rejected.  Hitherto  we 
have  not  asked  for  reform,  or  for  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  national 
representatives.  Wewere  contented  to 
leave  matters  as  they  were,  so  long  as 
no  change  was  proposed.  But  now 
that  the  proposal  for  a  change  has  been 
made,  and  made  on  the  part  of  Mini- 
sters, the  people  of  Scotland  will  be 
strangely  wanting  in  duty  to  them- 
selves, and  in  fidelity  to  their  country, 
if  they  do  not  insist  upon  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  justice.  And  they  must  do  it 
early.  Upon  the  arrangements  made 
with  regard  to  the  En^ish  boroughs, 
depends  our  sole  chance  of  increased 
Seottish  representation.  If  we  wait 
until  the  English  bill  has  passed  into 
a  law,  we  need  not  hope  to  extort 
from  the  ministry  the  concession  of 
a  single  member. 
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We  ought,  perhaps,  to  say— for  it 
is  as  well  to  exhaust  the  subject— that 
we  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the 
minor  measures  of  detail  contained  in 
the  Lord  Advocate's  Scottish  bill.  He 
stated,  very  truly,  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  fictitious  votes  was  a  system 
which  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to ;  and 
also,  very  fairly,  that  no  one  political 
party  was  more  chargeable  than  an- 
other with  blame  in  this  matter. 
Without,  then,  inquiring  too  curiously 
into  the  origin  of  the  system,  we  shall 
simply  express  our  entire  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  lord, 
and  our  acquiescence  in  the  remedy 
which  he  proposes. 

We  cannot,  however,  regard  the 
Scottish  measure  otherwise  than  as 
entirely  subsidiary  to  that  proposed 
by  Lord  John  Russell  for  England. 
In  our  opinion,  the  noble  lord  has 
brought  an  old  house  about  his  ears. 
He  wants  to  do  two  thines  which  are 
hardly  reconcilable.  He  seeks  to 
retain  the  nomination  boroughs,  with 
such  change  only  as  may  give  a  co- 
lour for  their  retention ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  other  places,  to  increase 
the  popular  franchise ;  and  this  he  has 
managed  in  so  clumsy  a  way,  that 
he  has  only  succeeded  in  unsettling 
what  was  fixed,  without  providing  for 
stability  for  the  future.  Even  if  the 
Radical  party  were  contented  with 
his  measure — which  they  are  not — 
and  if  they  religiously  abstained  from 
urging  their  peculiar  panaceas  on  our 
acceptance,  it  is  quite  plain  that  suf^ 
ficient  matter  of  discord  must  arise 
out  of  this  bill,  to  give  fhll  employ- 
ment to  the  Legislature  for  several 
years  to  come.  It  is  an  inflamma- 
tory, not  a  sedative  prescription :  it 
is  rather  a  blister  than  an  opiate. 
In  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  a  distinct 
principle  can  be  traced,  though  the 
details  are  not  always  consistent  with 
it.  In  this  measure  there  is  no  princi- 
ple at  all.  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  Re- 
form Act  has  not  improved  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Legislature.  Under  its 
operation,  a  class  of  men  decidedly 
inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  ta- 
lent, training,  sagacity,  and  mental 
acquirement,  have  found  their  way 
into  Parliament.  Questions  of  na- 
tional import  are  less  considered — 
certainly  less  thoroughly  understood, 
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than  formerly ;  and  class  interests,  too 
often  antagonistic  to  sound  general 
policy,  are  advocated,  with  a  selfish 
and  pertinacions  zeal.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  an  evil  inseparable 
from  popnlar  representation  ;  and  so 
it  is,  to  a  certain  extent :  bnt  the  evil 
will  be  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  prejudice  or  the  enlightenment  of 
the  representatives.  It  is  a  hnge 
mistake  to  snppose,  though  it  is  con- 
stantly assumed  by  public  writers, 
and  even  made  matter  of  boast  by 
orators  upon  the  hustings,  that  men 
are  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  represent  this  or  that  class,  com- 
munity, or  interest,  without  reference 
to  any  other  consideration.  They  are 
sent  there  for  no  such  purpose.  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  deliberations 
ought  to  be  directed  towards  the 
general  wellbeing  of  the  community ; 
and  if  this  principle  is  disregarded, 
public  debate  degenerates  into  a  con- 
test of  classes.  We  shall  find,  on 
observation,  that  very  large  constitu- 
encies rarely  send  distinguished  states- 
men to  Parliament;  the  reason  for 
which,  as  we  take  it,  is,  that  the  re- 
presentative is  expected  to  identify 
himself  entirely  with  the  peculiar  in- 
terests of  the  electors.  We  require 
from  judges,  who  administer  the  laws, 
an  entire  absence  of  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  suit  which  is  brought 
before  them.  We  cannot  exercise 
the  same  strictness  in  the  case  of 
those  who  make  the  laws;  but  this 
at  least  is  clear,  that  the  higher  the 
representative  standard  can  be  raised 
in  point  of  intelligence,  the  better. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  secured  ?  Not, 
certainly,  by  lowering  the  franchise, 
as  Lord  John  Russell  proposes,  so  as 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  ignorance  and 
pr^udice  upon  the  existing  electoral 
body — not  certainly  by  increasing 
the  number  of  those  who  estimate 
every  measure  solely  by  the  effect 
which  it  is  calculated  to  have  upon 
themselves.  We  all  know  that,  in 
addressing  popular  assemblies,  the 
first  and  most  effective  appeal  which 
the  demagogue  can  make,  is  directed 
to  the  self-interest  of  his  audience. 
It  must  always  be  so--for  this  plain 
reason,  that  ill-educated  men,  who 
have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  ca- 
pacity for  reflection,  invariably  act 
upon  the  motive  of  self-interest.  They 


know,  or  think  they  know,  what  would 
be  good  for  themselves;  and  very  sel- 
dom, indeed,  do  they  take  pains  to 
investigate  further.  Henoe  the  popu- 
larity with  the  lower  orders  of  such 
subjects  as  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion, no  matter  by  what  means 
accomplished — as  the  demolition  of 
the  Established  Church,  as  the  cheap 
loaf,  and  many  others.  They  will 
not  listen  to— or,  if  they  do,  they  can- 
not understand — ^any  arguments  to 
the  c<mtrary ;  and  they  measure  out 
their  favour  to  the  speaker  or  candi- 
date, precisely  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  he  coincides  with  their  own 
prejudices.  Orators,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, who  understood  their  art,  have 
invariably  attempted  to  reconcile  their 
conclusions  with  the  self-interest  of 
their  audiences,  rather  than  appeal  to 
the  higher  motives  of  truth,  justice, 
or  moral  obligation.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  natural  tendency,  that,  after 
such  deliberation  as  Lord  John  Russell 
has  mercifully  allowed  us,  we  are 
forced  to  express  our  conviction  that 
his  proposed  measures  are  eminently 
mischievous  and  impolitic.  Being  so, 
and  entertaining  very  serious  doubts 
whether  he  really  expected  to  carry 
them,  they  seem  to  us  eminently 
stupid,  and,  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  recent  exhibitions,  we 
can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that, 
as  a  political  leader.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell has  very  nearly  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion. 

Such  are  the  views  which  have 
occunred  to  us  on  perusing  the 
draughts  of  the  contemplated  mea- 
sures. Some  points  we  could  well 
desire  to  have  reconsidered,  had  the 
necessary  time  been  allowed  us ;  on 
others — such,  for  example,  as  the 
changes  which  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  existing  system  of  Scottish  repre- 
sentation— ^we  have  long  ago  formed  a 
calm,  deliberate,  and  d^passionate 
opinion.  The  haste  with  which  Lord 
John  Russell  seems  inclined  to  force 
on  his  incongruous  measures,  argues 
but  little  confidence,  on  his  part,  of 
their  actuid  wisdom,  or  of  their 
fitness  to  withstand  scrutiny.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  that  no  measure 
should  be  unnecessarily  delayed ;  bnt 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
fair  and  proper  determination  of  a 
Minister  to  have  his  project  discossed 
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with  all  convenient  speed,  and  that 
indecent  hnrry  which  deprives  the 
country  at  large,  and  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  of  the  opportunity  of 
duly  considering  his  plan,  and  weigh- 
ing it  as  its  importance  deserves.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  this  instance — we  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  use  a  milder  ex- 
pression— has  attempted  a  discredit- 
able coup'de-mam.  Up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment the  nature  of  his  proposed  mea- 
sures was  not  divulged  to  the  public, 
although  he  had  ample  means  within 
his  power  of  affording  general  infor- 
mation. Yet  no  sooner  was  the  bill 
brought  in — it  not  even  having  been 
printed  or  tabled  when  leave  was 
given  to  introduce  it— than  a  single 
fortnight  was  arbitrarily  fixed  as  the 
intervening  period  before  the  second 
leading,  upon  which,  in  the  general 
^ase,  the  principle  of  a  biU  depends  1 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  adepts  in 
Parliamentary  lore  and  precedent, 
but  it  does  strike  us  that,  when  no 
urgency  can  be  alleged,  a  measure  of 
this  sort,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
whole  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  in- 
volving a  change  which,  if  not  organic, 
is  certainly  enormous,  ought  most  as- 
suredly to  be  submitted  to  the  public 
for  a  reasonable  time  before  it  is 
forced  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. However  late  examples  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  may 
have  prepossessed  Lord  John  Russell 
in  favour  of  long  secresy  and  rapid 
subsequent  action,  we  cannot  as  yet 
allow  him  to  assume  the  functions  of 
a  dictator.  Were  he  a  wiser  man 
than  he  has  shown  himself  to  be,  his 
schemes  might  require  less  delibera- 
tion ;  but  he  cannot  now  expect,  after 
his  many  failures  and  abortive  de- 
vices, that  any  party  will  take  him  on 
trust ;  or  repose,  without  full  investi- 
gation, confidence  in  his  powers  of 
statesmanship.  What  is  worse,  there 
is  a  general  impression  abroad  that 
the  Cabinet  has  not  been  at  unity 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  measure 
to  be  proposed.  We  can  readily  be- 
lieve it.  In  a  Junta  so  constituted, 
there  must  have  been  considerable 
clashing  of  private  and  of  public  in- 
terests ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  former  have  prevailed,  it  needs, 
we  think,  little  argument  to  show  that 
the  greater  was  the  necessity  for  giv- 
ing the  public   time  to   deliberate 
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seriously  upon  a  question  of  such 
paramount  importance.  We  have 
outlived  the  days  of  ^^ste  volo,  sic 
jubeo.'*  We  recollect  the  time  when 
Lord  John  Russell  assumed  the  bear- 
ing of  a  Tribune  of  the  people ;  and 
if  his  memory  is  defective  on  that 
point,  we  refer  him  to  Mr  Roebuck's 
lately  published  History  of  the  Whig 
Ministiy.  He  may  now,  if  he  chooses, 
disown  the  part ;  but  if  so,  he  must 
submit  to  the  fate  which  has  over- 
taken all  lapsed  Tribunes.  He  is  not 
now  without  competitors.  The  mo- 
dem Sicinius  Yelntus  and  Junius 
Brutus,  genuine  Tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  watching  him  as  closely 
as  their  prototypes  did  Coriolanus; 
and  he  is  not  the  less  selected  for 
their  victim,  because,  at  the  present 
moment,  they  appear  to  be  favour- 
ably disposed.  What  urgency  was 
there  on  the  present  occasion  ?  If  for 
twenty  years  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  make  any  violent  change 
on  the  working  of  the  constitution, 
surely  a  longerperiod  than  a  fortnight 
ought  to  have  been  granted,  in  order 
that  men,  both  within  and  without 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  might  con- 
sider the  principle  and  master  the  de- 
tails of  a  measure  which  is  entirely  to 
alter  the  electoral  arrangements  of 
the  empire.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  Lord  John  Russell  could  have 
calculated  upon  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  public  support — if  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  monster-meetings  held 
m  the  towns  for  the  purpose  of  back- 
ing up  his  schemes — he  would  not 
have  exhibited  such  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  hurry.  If  the  coin  which 
he  tenders  is  a  good  one,  and  of  sound 
metal,  it  will  bear  inspection ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  mere  connteifeit, 
there  is  the  more  need  of  scrutiny. 
That  it  is  counterfeit,  we  have  not  the 
least  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  is  not 
always  our  fortune  to  coincide  in  the 
political  opinions  advocated  by  the 
Times ;  but  we  are  glad  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  our  views  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  measure,  one  certain 
result  of  which  would  be  the  continual 
introduction  of  new  elements  of  strife 
into  the  Legislature.  "  We  have  not 
alluded,**  says  a  late  writer  in  the 
Times,  "  to  a  tithe  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  protracted  and  detailed 
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operation  now  recommended  by  the 
Premier.  Every  Parliament,  every 
Session,  every  election— and  we  have, 
on  the  average,  a  new  member  once 
a  fortnight— the  fires  of  party  spirit 
would  be  fed  with  a  new  politico- 
jadicial  process.  Borongh  would  be 
dragged  into  Parliament  in  requital 
for  borough,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  series  of  angry  retaliations,  or  of 
disgraceful  compromises.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  our  belief,  that  the 
operation  of  gradual  reforms,  advised 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  would  take  up 
at  least  one-third  of  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  next  twen- 
ty years,  and,  after  all,  disappoint 
the  intentions  of  its  author,  by  driving 
Parliament  to  some  much  larger  mea* 
sure  than  any  it  has  yet  seriously  en- 
tertained. The  last  Reform  Act  was 
a  summary,  a  severe,  and,  in  some 


respects,  a  final  measure.  Accord- 
ingly* the  wounds  it  inflicted  were 
soon  healed,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
everybody  acquiesced  in  it.  The  pre- 
sent measure  is  expressly  made  not 
to  be  final.  The  ship  leaves  the  port 
with  the  fire  already  smouldering  in 
its  cargo,  the  leak  idready  gaping  in 
its  timbers ;  and,  instead  of  an  end 
of  controversy,  we  have  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.'* 

Our  old  acquaintance,  the  Jew  Bill, 
now  figures  as  a  clause  in  the  new 
measure  of  reform.  It  seems  as  if 
the  introduction  of  a  vast  flood  of 
electoral  ignorance  would  not  alto- 
gether satisfy  the  noble  lord.  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  ap- 
proach his  ideas  of  perfection,  must 
also  cease  to  be  Christian.  Is  this  a  bill 
which  ought,  in  any  shape,  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  people  of  England? 


poerscRiFT. 

Just  as  our  last  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  we  learn  that 
the  Ministry  have  resigned.  We  are  not  surprised  by  the  intelligence. 
We  are  exceedingly  glad,  however,  to  think  that  they  cannot  draw  upon 
the  country  for  any  fund  of  credit  on  account  of  their  proposed  reform 
measures,  which  clearly  was  their  object ;  and  that,  by  general  acquiescence, 
their  scheme,  even  before  discussion,  was  condemned.  We  do  not  claim  for 
the  author  of  *^  Cupid  in  the  Cabinet,"  which  appeared  in  our  last  Number, 
the  possession  of  Mrvoyance ;  nevertheless,  his  vaticination  has  been  most 
signally  and  literally  fulfilled. 
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**  "And  mftnrelUog  went  away 

To  muM  on  aoene,  and  actor,  each  the  other 
Befitting  gracefully.    O,  good  my  lord, 
I  would  the  Llegea  had  been  Uiere,  to  see 
Such  shining  chlvaby."— T*«  Ro^l  Stranger. 


On  Friday  eyening,  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary 1852,  the  House  of  Lords  pre- 
sented a  magDiiicent  and  profoundly 
interesting  spectacle.  Vanishing  day- 
light was  being  succeeded  by  that 
artificial  illumination  which  gradually 
ffave  a  new  aspect  to  the  gorgeous 
fabric,  vivid  with  innumerable  heraldic 
emblazonments,  within  which  was 
-about  to  be  enacted  a  scene  of  vital 
concernment  to  the  greatest  empire 
npon  earth.  And  the  interest  of  that 
scene  was  centred  in  one  individual, 
not  yet  within  the  House,  and  whose 
arrival  all  were  awaiting  with  anxiety 
and  expectation.  A  nobleman  of 
ancient  lineage,  of  chi?alrons  honour, 
of  uncompromising  character  and 
commanding  abilities,  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  country,  and  fresh  from 
the  presence  of  his  Royal  Mistress, 
who  had  cheerfully  intrusted  to  him 
the  direction  of  public  affairs  at  a  mo- 
^  mentous  crisis,  was  about  to  indicate 
the  principles  on  which  his  policy 
would  be  based.  He  was  to  do  this 
in  the  presence  of  fervent  friends  and 
fierce  opponents;  of  persons  repre- 
senting all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  and  professing  to  regard, 
and  many  sincerely,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  those  interests  as  in  jeopardy ; 
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exponents  of  every  shade  of  political 
opmion;  the  representatives  of  all 
the  leading  civilised  nations  of  the 
earth,  between  some  of  the  greatest 
of  whom  and  ourselves,  relations  were 
at  that  moment  delicate,  and  even 
precarious.  Every  syllable,  more- 
over, that  he  was  to  utter,  would,  as 
it  fell  from  his  lips,  be  then  and  there 
exactly  and  irrevocably  recorded,  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  flying  far  and 
wide  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning ! 
to  be  instantly  subject6d  to  jealous 
scrutiny;  exciting  alike  hopes  and 
fears,  reasonable  and  unreasonable, 
calling  forth  admiration,  or  provoking 
bitter  censure ;  a  single  ambiguous 
or  inconsiderate  word  destined  to  be 
disingenuously  misrepresented,  and 
become  a  spark  to  kindle  revolutionary 
agitation.  Everything,  again,  that 
he  might  utter,  would  come  quickly 
under  the  anxious  eye  of  the  Queen, 
who  had  confided  so  implicitly  in  his 
discretion ;  and  finally,  what  he  was 
that  evening  to  say,  would  forthwith 
become  matter  of  historical  record 
and  reference. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  such  reflections  as  the  foregoing 
might  flit  across  the  mind  of  an  anxi- 
ous statesman,  on  such  an  eventful 
evening — thoughts  calculated  to  dis- 
2c 
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pirit  and  disturb  one  of  infeiior  mettle 
and  capacity,  bat  greatly  to  elevate 
and  strengthen  a  superior  intellect, 
trained  to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  con- 
scious of  the  exigency,  but  also  of 
being  equal  to  it  ?  We  appeal,  in- 
deed, to  all  whose  fortune  H  has  been 
to  make  public  addresses  on  very 
critical  occasions,  when  miscarriage 
may  not  only  be  mischieyous  and 
dangerous,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
overstate  the  anxiety  with  which 
such  occasions  are  approached. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  has  just  stepped 
into  his  carriage  with  a  brother  peer 
high  in  his  confidence;  and  while 
they  are  driving  down  to  the  House, 
let  us  occupy  the  brief  interval  by 
glancing  back  at  a  somewhat  similar 
scene  in  which  the  Earl  figured  exactly 
twelve  months  before.  The  scene  is 
the  same  to  which  he  is  now  hasten- 
ing—4n  one  respect  the  person  is 
changed — Baron  Stanley  has  passed 
into  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  but  are  the 
pRmoiPLKs,  and  is  the  man  the 
same?    Let  us  look 


LoBD  Stanlkt  in  thb  House  of 
LoBDS,  ON  Friday,  ths  28th 
FSBRUABT  1851. 

On  that  evening  he  made  an  ela- 
borate statement  in  the  presence  of 
his  brother  Peers,  but  spoke  from 
another  part  of  the  House,  and  in  a 
d^padty  different  from  that  in  which 
he  is  now  about  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. He  stood  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House,  and  in  the  character 
of  a  statesman  come  to  announce, 
amidst  the  blank  disappointment  of 
his  friends  and  supporters,  the  failure 
of  all  his  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Sovereign,  that  he  should 
form  a  new  Ministry.  Two  other 
Peers  had  also,  on  the  same  evening, 
made  statements  in  that  House,  and  at 
the  same  moment  two  statesmen  were 
making  corresponding  statements  in 
the  other  House ;  all  of  them  indicat- 
ing a  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  a  posi- 
tion of  parties,  altogether  unexampled 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  country.  Who 
can  appreciate  that  week's  anxiety  to 
the  Queen  of  this  great  country?  A 
Queen,  with  an  exact  knowl^ge  of 
her  own  auffust  and  transcendant 
relations  and  responsibilities  to  a 
free  state,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  charaeters  and  position  of  pablio 


men,  sending  for  one  of  them  after 
the  other,  to  form  a  Ministry  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  political! 
principles,  but  in  vain ;  and  at  length 
compelled  to  command  her  late  Minis- 
ters to  resume,  for  a  time,  the  reins 
which  they  bad  surrendered,  that  the 
country  might  not  be  without  any 
Government  at  all,  and  at  a  moment 
finught  with  very  special  national 
anxieties.  Let  us  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying,  with  proud  satisfaction, 
that  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  question— Lord  Stanley,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Lord  John  Russell,  and  (^ 
James  Graham  —  acquitted  them- 
selves as  became  British  statesmen, 
patriots,  and  loyal  subjects;  in  a 
manner  which  excited  universal  ap- 
probation both  at  home  and  abroad : 
exhibiting  a  vivid  and  most  instruc- 
tive illustration  of  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
courage  and  discretion  of  both  Queen 
and  People.  On  that  occasion,  he 
with  whom  we  have  now  to  deal 
played  his  part  nobly,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  be  played  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  hiffh  importance ;  regard 
being  had  to  his  pr^nt  portion — 1» 
which  his  conduct  then  now  affords  a 
key — and  bearing  in  mind  that  which 
Is  very  dear  to  Englishmen,  tke  timpH' 
cUy  akd  truthfiUnest  of  hU  perscnai 
character ,  and  the  coneitiemey  of  his 
poUHcal  career.  Let  us  see,  then,  what 
were  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  he  then  made  so  conspicuons 
and  memorable  an  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  public  affaurs ;  and  what  was 
the  account  which  he  thought  proper 
to  give  of  himself,  and  the  principles 
on  which  he  should  have  oonstmcted 
his  policy,  had  he  succeeded  in  forming 
a  Giov^nment.  What  he  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  February  1851 , 
will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  his  posi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Febru- 
ary 1852. 

We  all  recollect  the  special  circum- 
stances of  anxiety  and  difflcultj  with 
which  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
opened,  arising  ont  of  the  newly  bal- 
anced strength  of  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  rickety  condition  of 
the  Government,  and  the  i^prehended 
consequences  of  a  vast  influx  of 
foreigners — many  strongly  tainted 
wil^   revolutionary  prii^ples  —  on 
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oocasioii  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Thus,  when  a  Goyernment  onght  to 
have  been  strongest,  it  was  confessedly 
weakest!  The  Qaeen's  Speech,  whe- 
ther wisely  or  not  is  now  no  proTince 
of  oiurs  to  consider,  contained  matter 
calcolated  greatly  to  stimnlate  party 
contentions,  llie  Bndget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  excited 
universal  dissatisfaction ;  Lord  John 
Rosseirs  famoos  letter  on  the  Papal 
Aggression  had  excited  a  prodigions 
ferment  in  the  public  mind,  and  a 
just  demand  for  immediate  and  strin- 
gent legislation,  which,  however,  he 
immediately  found  almost  insuper- 
able difficulti^  in  satisfying.  It  is 
said  that  his  Cabinet  became  the 
scene  of  violent  dissensions  upon 
this  subject,  inevitably  inducing 
feebleness  and  vacillation  in  action. 
Again,  the  Queen's  Speech  having 
solemnly  recognised  the  existence  of 
great  distress  among  the  agricultural 
interest,  in  bitter  contradistinction  to 
the  prosperity  of  all  other  interests, 
as  declared  in  the  same  Speech — 
Ministers,  nevertheless,  took  no  steps 
whatever  to  remedy  or  alleviate  that 
distress;  on  which  Mr  Disraeli  almost 
immediately  brought  forward  his 
celebrated  motion,  **That  it  was 
the  duty  of  Ministers  to  introduce 
without  delay  such  measures  as  might 
be  effectual  for  relieving  the  ad- 
MiTTSD  agricultural  distress."  After 
a  protracted  debate,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Grovemment  being 
brought  to  bear  against  the  motion, 
aided  by  the  Feel  party,  (with  the 
brilliant  exception  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
who  both  epohe  and  voted  in  favour  of 
the  motwn,)  a  House  of  five  hundred 
and  forty-eight  members  negatived 
the  motion,  but  by  a  majority  of  four' 
teen  only  I  Thus  Lord  John  Russell's 
Government,  having  volunteered  an 
admission  of  great  agricultural  dis- 
tress, deliberately  resolved  to  afford 
it  no  redress  whatever  I  This  was  on 
the  Idth  February  1851,  only  nine 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 
A  week  afterwsurds,  viz.,  on  the  20th 
February,  came  on  Mr  Locke  King's 
motion  for  an  extension  of  the  fhm- 
ohise.  This  motion,  also,  the  €k>vem- 
ment  professed  to  oppose ;  but  here, 


in  a  House  of  only  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  members,  Ministers  were 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight. 
Lord  Stanley's  mends  in  the  House 
of  Commons  abstained  from  attending 
to  oppose  the  motion ;  but  he  told  the 
Queen,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
stated  that  he  had  done  so,*  that  the 
reason  why  they  did  so,  was  ^*  because 
they  saw  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  not  honestly  exercising  their 
influence  to  defeat  the  motion."  The 
truth  of  this  statement  was  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  Ministers  in  both 
Houses!  Immediately  after  their 
defeat,  which  they  had  clearly  invited, 
Ministers  tendered  their  resignation ; 
the  Queen  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord 
John  Russell ;  then  for  Lord  Stanley  -, 
and  on  all  declaring  themselves  un- 
able to  coidesce,  or  form  an  Adminis- 
tration, her  Majesty,  in  great  anxiety, 
sent  for  her  venerable  and  illustrious 
adviser  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  who 
wisely  counselled  her  to  continue  Lord 
John  Russell's  Government  in  office, 
at  all  events  for  the  present,  and  under 
the  pressing  circumstances  of  the  time. 
This  decision  having  been  arrived  at, 
Farliament  reassembled  on  Friday  the 
28th  February,  anxious  to  hear  an 
account  of  that  busy  and  critical 
week's  doings  in  Downing  Street, 
St  James's  l^nare,  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  We  have  here,  however,  to 
do  with  the  House  of  Lords  only. — It 
was  almost  as  greatly  crowded  as  on 
the  corresponding  dav  in  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  though  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  had  to  address 
the  House,  Lord  Stanley  was  he 
whom  all  were  naturally  most  anxious 
to  hear.  He  sate  in  his  usual  place, 
low  down  on  the  fW>nt  seat  of  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  sur- 
rounded by  a  goodly  muster  of  his 
friends ;  all  of  them  exhibiting  more 
or  less  anxiety.  He  was  but  little 
interrupted,  and  sate  with  folded 
arms,  his  hat  coming,  as  usual, 
low  down  on  his  head,  and  almost 
entirely  concealing  a  powerfully-de- 
veloped forehead.  He  listened  with 
close  attention  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  spoke  briefly,  temperately,  and 
with  extreme  gravity  of  manner.  The 
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following  sentence,  delivered  with 
mocb  energj,  elicited  from  Lord 
Stanley,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  an 
emphatic  "  Hear,  hear,  hear :  "— 

*^  There  is  one  sacrifice  pabllc  men 
can  never  be  called  upon  to  make ; 
becanse  it  is  not  only  a  sacrifice  of 
themselves,  but  a  sacrifice  of  the 
hbnoar  and  dignity  of  the  Crown ;  I 
mean,  that  involved  in  a  prolonged 
attempt,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  of  the 
country,  without  the  promise  of  that 
amount  of  support,  which  is  indis* 
pensable  to  all  Governments,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
maintain  and  promote  the  efficient 
carrying  on  of  the  public  service."* 
Lord  Aberdeen  followed,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
BUI  which  alone  bad  frustrated  all 
efforts  at  combination  between  him- 
self and  bis  friends,  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  Then  rose  Lord  Stanley, 
amidst  general  indications  of  increased 
interest,  and  spoke  calmly  and 
l^avely.  He  gave  a  lucid  account 
of  the  abortive  negotiations  in 
which  he  had  boon  engaged,  speak- 
ing with  marked  caution  and  exact- 
ness of  phraseology,  in  all  those 
passages  describing  his  interviews 
and  communications  with  the  Queen. 
His  speech  consisted  of  two  parts  ;-^ 
A  narrative* of  what  had  passed  during 
the  week ;  and  a  declaration  of  in- 
tended policy.  In  two  sentences,  he 
disposed  of  two  idle  but  sedulously 
disseminated  rumours — that  be  had 
been  coldly  received  by  the  Queen, 
and  that  she  had  withheld  from  him 
the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament. 
As  to  the  former,  "Nothing,  my  lords, 
could  exceed  the  condescension  and 
graciousness  of  manner,  and  more  than 
of  manner^  with  which  any  proposition 
from  me  has  been  listened  to,  with 
which  any  communication  and  advice 
which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tender  to 
her  Majesty,  has  been  received."  As 
to  the  latter,  "There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  her  Majesty  would  not 
have  given  me  the  power  of  dissolvlhg 
Parliament ;  and  I  am  authorised  by 
the  Qneen  to  say,  that  no  one  could 


be  justified  in  saying,  or  holding  out 
a  belief,  to  the  contrary."  Such, 
then,  was  her  Majesty's  confidence  in 
Lord  Stanley,  that  even  in  the  critical 
condition  oi^^the  country  at  that  time, 
she  would  have  intrusted  him*  with 
the  great  power  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment. And  now  what  did  this  faith- 
ful and  plain-speaking  nobleman  tell 
bis  Royal  Mistress?  Let  him  speak 
for  himself;  and  what  he  then  said  to 
the  Queen,  it  is  now  of  sapreme  im- 
portance for  us  to  know. 

"My  first  statement  to  the  Qneen 
was,  that,  had  I  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  should  have 
certainly  supported  the  motion  of  Mr 
Bisraeli.t  ...  I  stated  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  take  office  without  a 
full  determination  to  deal  with  that 
distress,  and  endeavour  to  apply  to 
it,  as  a  Minister,  effective  measures 
of  relief."  And  yet  again,  with  an 
explicitness  defying  all  possibility  of 
misapprehension — "  I  stated,  that  if  I 
could  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  sacri- 
fice my  honest  convictions,  the  loss  of 
honour  which  would  be  involved  in 
such  a  course  of  procedure  would 
make  my  services  worse  than  value- 
less ;  .  .  .  that  I  would  not  take 
office  on  any  other  condition  than  that 
of  endeavouring,  bon&  fide^  to  give 
effect  to  my  own  conviction,  of  the 
necessity  of  legislating  for  that  class 
[the  agricultural]  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects :  but  I  dtd  not  bind  myself  to 
any  specific  measured  So  much  for 
Lord  Stanley's  explanation  of  what 
had  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Queen.  Now  let  us  see  the  policy  on 
which  he  would  have  acted  with  his 
Ministry;  and  he  explained  it  with 
admirable  straightforwardness,  princi- 
pally with  reference  to  three  great 
topics — the  income -Tbar,  Agricwtural 
Distress^  and  Papal  Aggression,  Ho 
began  by  saying,  "  I  mieht,  I  think, 
have  brought  to  a  satiuactory  issue 
two  or  three  important  questions, 
which  appear  to  be  the  great  stum- 
bling-block of  politicians  at  the  pre- 
sent moment." 

Firsty  then,  of  the  Income  Tax. 
"  Take  it  as  you  will,  levy  it  as  you 
please,  this  is  a  tax  which  is  foil  of 


*  Hansard,  (3d  Series^)  yol.  oxir.,  col.  998-9. 
t  On  Agricultural  Distress^  anU^  p.  889. 
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anomalies  and  inconveniences,  press- 
ing vaiionsly  npon  different  classes  of 
the  commnnity,  with  a  complicated 
injustice  which  no  modification  can 
altogether  remove."  He  declared  his 
conviction  in  strong  terms,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  implicitly 
relied  on  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  pledge 
that  the  Income  Tax  was  to  last  for 
only  three  years,  "  it  wonld  not  have 
consented  to  the  imposition  of  it  for  an 
honr;  .  .  .  there  was  no  man 
living  who  believed  that  it  wonld." 
And  he  added,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  an 
object,  not  only  of  vital  importance, 
bnt  one  to  which  the  faith  of  succes- 
sive Ministers  has  been  pledged,  that 
the  Income  Tax  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  degenerate  into  a  perma- 
nent tax." 

Secimdfy,  as  to  Agricultural 
Distress.  ^*  I  hold  it  to  be  an  ad- 
mitted and  undisputed  fact,  that  the 
land  is,  at  this  moment,  the  only 
suffering  interest;  and  that  it  is 
labouring  under  an  amount  of  taxa- 
tion, of  various  descriptions,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  which  falls  npon 
other  dasses  of  the  community.  .  . 
By  imposing  a  moderate  duty  on  the 
imposition  of  foreign  com,  you  might 
raise  a  very  considerable  revenue  for 
the  country,  while  you  would  not 
materially  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  but  you  would,  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  duty  of  £1,500,000,  or 
£2,000,000,  enable  the  Government 
more  rapidly  to  effect  that  object  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  of  great 
advantage  to  the  community  at  large 
—  the  extinction  of  the  Income  Tax, 
.  .  .  The  relief  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  and  the  removal  of  that 
pressure  of  taxation,  would  infinitely 
and  immeasurably  exceed  in  advan- 
tage any  possible  trifling  alteration  in 
the  price  of  food— and  trifling  indeed 
it  must  be — which  could  touch  the 
consumer." 

We  beg  particular  attention  to  the 
followmg  passage : — 

*^  I  express  my  frank  opinion,  that 
the  question  of  Protection^  or,  if  you 
please,  the  question  of  the  unrestricted 
import  of  provisions,  is  one  which 
must  be  settled  by  the  country,  once, 
and  for  ever,  whenever  it  is  appealed 
to  for  its  decision.  Should  the  next 
general  election  prove  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  is  in  favour  of  a  per- 
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fectly  unrestricted  import  of  all  pro- 
visions, unaccompanied  by  those 
duties  which  in  other  countries  are 
imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue, 
upon  all  articles,  and  which  in  this 
country  are  imposed  to  a  vast  extent 
upon  articles  of  prime  necessity  for 
consumption  hardly  inferior  to  bread 
itself,  1,  for  one,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  of  your  lordships  and  of 
Parliament,  would  respe<^ully  bow 
to  that  expression  of  the  sense  of  the- 
country." 

Lastly^  As  to  Papal  Aoorbssiok. 
Lord  Stanley  treated  this  question, 
which  he  solemnly  pronounced  to  be- 
"  the  most  important  of  all  important 
questions,"  in  a  spirit  of  resolute  and' 
comprehensive  statesmanship.  Shar- 
ing the  universal  indignation,  at  the 
impudent  and  dangerous  attempt  of 
the  Pope  upon  the  liberties  of  this 
country  and  the  Queen^s  supreme- 
authority,  Lord  Stanley  denounced 
the  petty  legislation  by  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  meet  it,  as 
beneath  contempt,  and  predicted  pre- 
cisely that  which  has  come  to  pass. 
But  what  were  his  own  views  ?  And 
how  would  he  have  acted  upon  them  ?- 
Let  every  Protestant  in  the  Empire 
give  ear. 

^^  The  real  danger  is  this :  The^ 
GRADUAL  growth  and  encroachment 
of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  of  th& 
prelates  acting  under  his  authority, 
in  interfering  with  matters  not  purely 
and  strictly  religious,  and  in  assum- 
ing to  themselves  powers,  which  if 
not  in  violation  of  the  [letter  of  the] 
law  of  the  land,  are  at  variance  with 
[the  spirit  of]  that  law. 

"  I  conceive  that  there  are  grave- 
questions  depending  upon  the  position 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try, with  regard  to  the  rights  of  their 
own  church,  to  the  disposition  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  manner  in  which  trust 
property  is  held  for  Roman  Catholic 
purposes. 

^^  I  think  it  is  a  subject  for  inquiry, 
how  religious  houses  of  various 
descriptions  are  carried  on  in  this 
connt^ ;  and  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  ail  religious  houses  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  power  of 
visitation,  in  order  that  it  may  be* 
ascertained  that  no  persons  are  retain- 
ed within  them  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land. 
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^^  I  should  have  reooumeiuM  that, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in- 
gniries  should  take  place  as  to  the 
actnal  relations  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  saWects  of  the  Qaeen  stand 
towards  the  State,  towards  any  foreign 
power,  and  towards  their  own  priests 
and  in^tes.  I  would  have  advised 
that  this  subject  should  be  fallj  in- 
yestigated  ;  the  present  anomalies  of 
the  law  reallj  exposed,  and  amend- 
ments suggested  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament." 

Such  is  a  £unt  sketch  of  the  lead- 
ing portions  of  Lord  Stanley's  exposi- 
tion of  his  Tiews  and  intentions  in 
Febmary  1861 ;  and  whoever  may 
take  the  trouble  to  read  it  in  exienso^ 
as  it  appears  in  Hansard,  will  heartily 
concur  in  an  observation  of  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
made  in  the  course  of  his  address  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same 
evening:  ^^At  the  moment  I  am 
speaking,**  said  Mr  Disraeli,  *'  Lord 
Stanley  is  explaining  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  transac- 
tion [the  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry.] 
And  I  will  express  my  conviction, 
that  when  that  statement  shall  have 
gone  forth  to  the  public,  the  character 
of  my  noble  friend  will  stand,  if  pos- 
sible, higher  than  ever." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  sketch  of 
Lord  Stanley's  political  character  on 
the  S8th  February  1851,  under  his  own 
hand,  unconsciously  delineating  fea- 
tures .beaming  with  manly  determina- 
tion, noble  frankness,  and  sagacious 
intellect ;  of  a  man  who,  on  a  signid 
occasion,  proved  himself  true  to  his 
Queen,  to  bis  country,  to  himself;  and 
to  that  Higher  Power  ^«dbom  actions 
are  weighed^*  and  who  rules  the  desti- 
nies of  mankind.  He  most  have  fore- 
seen, and  known  that  everybody  c^ 
foresaw,  that  he  would  inevitably, 
and  very  speedily,  be  called  to  the 
bead  of  affairs.  We  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Lonl 
Stanley's  frankness  as  to  his  political 
opinions,  on  that  all-important  occa- 
sion. He  might  have  wnq^ped  him- 
self up  in  what  might  have  appesored 
a  discreet  reserve,  resolving  to  watch 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  tiie  progress 
of  opinions  and  events,  and  then  adapt 


hims^  to  any  position  which  he 
might  be  called  by  the  Sovereign  to 
occupy.  He  was  aware,  moreover, 
that  the  conntrv  knew  his  straight- 
forwardness, and  that  be  was  a  man 
of  uncompromising  determination. 
Why,  then,  did  he  volunteer,  in  the 
capadtv  of  a  defeated  candidate  for 
the  highest  oflloe,  so  explicit  a  decla- 
ration of  his  political  principles  ? 
Who  cannot  mow  c^ve  the  answer? 
In  order  that  both  Uie  Queen  and  the 
country,  both  friends  and  oppouents, 
might  know  exactly  the  course  whidi 
he  would  pursue  if  placed  in  power ; 
and  he  was  distinctest  on  questions 
of  the  greatest  moment,  and  on  which 
it  wou^  have  been  easiest  to  raise  a 
cry  against  him.  That  the  country 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
whoever  may  come  into  power,  Ais 
man  shall  not;  whatever  principles 
shall  become  dominant,  ki$  shall  n<^ 
for  they  are  those  opposed  to  public 
opinion,  and  inconsktent  with  the 
common  weal.  Therefore  Lord  Stan- 
ley deliberately  afforded  to  his  oppo- 
nents, even  his  most  active  and  viru- 
lent, every  opportunity  they  could 
desire  for  forming  powerful  combina- 
tions of  parties,  and  eliciting  an  over- 
powtfing  expression  of  the  voice  of 
the  nation.  His  trmmq^et  gave  mo 
umcertom  4<Mmd,  The  enemy  had 
ample  notice,  and  might  easily  have 
baffled  ai^ffehended  intrigue,  and 
guarded  against  suspected  suiiHrise. 
But  there  has  been,  confessedly, 
neither  intrigue  nor  surprise.  Well, 
exactly  twelve  months  have  elapsed, 
during  which  the  weakness  of  the 
existing  Ministry  became  every  month 
mcnv  apparent,  and  its  speedy  dissolu- 
tion inevitable.    What  is  the  result  ? 

The  Eabl  of  Dxrbt  ik  the  House 

OF  L0RI>6,  ON  FbIDAT  THE  27TH 
FXBBUART  1852. 


He  stood  there  with  a  very  i 
M  year's  better  acquaintance  between 
himself  and  the  country,  than  when 
he  had  presented  himself  on  the  cor- 
responding Friday  of  the  proeeding 
year.  During  that  interval,  the  im- 
portance of  which  all  political  parties 
appreciated,  more  than  one  earnest 
effort  was  made,  as  privately  as  was 
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pr»eticible,  to  establish  a  basis  of 
conjoint  political  action  between 
three  dasm  of  the  Liberal  party,  in 
opposition  to  a  Protectionist  policy ; 
bat  it  was  foond  impracticable.  And 
nnless  our  means  of  information  have 
misled  as,  it  was  plainly  stated  by  a 
highly  infloenttal  and  clear-headed 
Liberal,  to  some  who  sought  his 
advice,  that  he  moch  doubted  whether 
Free-Trade  principles  were  making 
the  way  they  ought  to  be  making ; 
and  that  the  probable  results  of  a 
formal  appeal  to  the  country  upon 
the  question  was  a  matter  requiring 
serious  consideration,  for  that  a  great 
mass  of  pr^udice  on  the  subject  yet 
existed  in  the  country.  Bat  the  Earl 
of  Derby  must  by  this  time  have 
reached  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  just  on  the  stroke  of  five 
o^clock,  and  we  are  standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  under  a 

SioYons  pressure  of  members  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons.  What  an  ex- 
citing, what  a  splendid  scene  1  The 
gentle  strife  between  natural  and  arti- 
ficial light  has  ceased,  and  brilliant 
J^s  reyeal  distinctly  the  spacious  and 
noble  proportions  of  the  Lords*  House. 
Look  whererer  you  will,  all  is  rich 
and  mellow!  And  see  those  light 
graceful  galleries  half  filled  with  fair 
female  politicians,  thek  gentle  hearts 
beating  with  quite  as  keen  feelings 
of  rivalry— ^opes,  fears,  and  anxie- 
ties— as  thebr  noble  lords,  kinsmen, 
and  friends  beneath  them  1  The 
strangers*  gallery  was  packed  with  a 
Ui  greater  number  than  it  could  con- 
▼eaiently  accommodate:  and  those 
highly  important  functionaiies,  the 
Reporters,  seemed  to  have  mustered 
in  almost  double  strength.  The  throne 
end  of  the  House  was  filled  with 
peers*  sons,  ambassadors,  and  others. 
On  the  weolsadL  sate  Lord  Bedesdale, 
as  Deputy-Speaker,  the  new  Lord 
Chancellor  having  not  yet  passed 
IhKn  Sir  Edward  Sugden  into  Lord 
St  Leonards;  while  the  late  one.  Lord 
Truro,  sate,  in  plam  clothes,  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  whidi 
was  considerably  more  crowded  with 
the  ex-Ministry  and  their  supporters, 
than  the  Ministerial  side  with  their 
flaecessors.  There  is  liie  Maiqnis 
cf  Lansdowae,  white-haired,  and 
somewhat  feeble  in  his  gait,  walking 
alowly  down  the  House,  till  he  takes 


his  seat  near  that  so  recenUy  occu- 
pied by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  looks 
depressed  and  anxious,  but  is  calm  and 
dignified,  and  apparently  not  disposed 
to  conversation.  Near  to  him  are  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Earl  Grey— just 
above,  but  in  a  line  with  them.  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen : 
all  tfaKBse  sit  quietly  enough,  with  an 
expectant  air,  in  their  places ;  while 
the  younger  folk,  especially  those  just 
displaced  from  subordinate  office,  flit 
about  among  their  friends,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  concern  and  bewilder- 
ment !  The  cross  benches  are  neariy 
filled.  The  Bishops*  benches  are 
occupied  by  only  four  or  five  Prdates, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  being  of  the 
number.  Confronting  the  long  line 
of  the  Opposition,  sit  many  of  the 
new  Ministry  and  their  firiends,  a 
goodly  phalanx,  generally  wearing  the 
appearance  of  excitement  and  resolu- 
tion. At  the  comer  (tf  the  second  back 
bench  is  to  be  seen  the  sirikine  figure 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst:  with  folded  arms, 
his  commanding  countenance,  now 
exhibiting  too  many  of  the  traces  of 
age,  shows  that  he  is  at  tlus  moment 
in  profound  thought.  He  seems  dis- 
inclined to  speak  to  anybody.  We 
miss  one  great  familiar  figure,  the 
white-haired  Duke  of  Wellmgton; 
for  he  is  gone  to  Strathfieldsaye, 
giving,  this  evening,  his  customary 
banquet  to  the  Judges  of  Assise.  The 
whole  House  is  in  a  subdued  buzx  of 
conversation.  A  slight  commotion  at 
the  further  end  attracts  all  eyes — 
and— enter  the  Eari  of  Derby,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend.  He  is  dressed  in 
a  plain  black  surtout,  with  crape 
round  his  hat ;  and  walks  quietly  to 
the  place  left  vacant  for  him,  on  the 
front  bench,  and  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  occupied  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  who  now  regards  him 
with  an  expresuon  of  by  no  means 
eager  hostility.  On  one  side  of  the 
new  Prime  Minister  sits  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  other  are  the 
Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Malmesbnry. 
Lord  Derby  is  in  his  fifty-third  year, 
but  looks  neariy  ten  years  younger. 
He  is  tall  and  well-proportioned ;  and 
his  countenance  displays  digni^, 
frankness,  and  determination.  Its 
diBtin|;uishing  feature  is  the  bright 
and  piercing  eye  now  glancing  reso- 
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lotdj  at  the  lowering  array  of  the 
Opposition.  On  the  table  before  him 
stand  a  decanter  of  water  and  a  glass. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  he  hasnot  brought 
with  him  a  single  note*  He  whispers 
for  a  moment  to  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
borj,  then  rises,  steps  to  the  table, 
removes  his  hat,  folds  his  arms,  and 
a  load  cry  of  ^^  Hear  I  hear!  hear  I '^ 
issues  from  every  quarter  of  the 
House,  instantly  hushed  into  deep 
silence — amidst  which  is  heard  a  clear 
ringing  voice  speaking  with  beautiful 
distinctness  of  articulation,  and  very 
deliberately. 

On  that  day  week,  and  at  that 
hour,  he  was  pacing  the  pleasant 
grounds  of  Badminton,  little  dream- 
ing that  the  electric  wire,  within  a  few 
hours,  would  be  charged  with  two  or 
three  potent  syllables  addressed  to 
himself,  announcing  the  sudden  fall 
of  a  Ministry,  and  summoning  him 
to  town,  to  form  a  new  one!  On 
Saturday  evening  he  received  a  com- 
mand to  attend  her  Majesty  on  the 
ensuing  day,  when  he  presented  to 
her  Migesty  *^  an  outline  of  his 
Administration," — and,  within  three 
days*  time,  a  list  of  all  '^  those 
friends  whom  he  had  selected  to  dis- 
charge the  principal  offices  of  the 
Government.**  On  the  very  day  on 
which  he  was  speaking,  he  and  they 
had  kissed  hands  on  receiving  the 
seals  of  office ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  every  moment  of  the 
last  five  days  must  have  been  occu- 
pied with  the  harassing  anxieties  of 
forminff  an  Administration.  Yet 
there  he  stood,  prepared  to  state, 
before  that  brilliant  and  imposing 
audience — before  the  whole  country, 
and  representatives  of  every  civilised 
nation  on  earth,  the  policy  on  which 
he  proposed  to  govern  this  vast 
empire! — An  exposition  which  he 
weU  knew  would  require  profound 
consideration  to  frame,  so  as  to  hit 
the  happy  mean  between  candour  and 
statesmanlike  reserve  \  to  satisfy  just 
expectation,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  alarming  friends,  or  pro- 
voking captious  enemies.  Such  a 
speech  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  delivered 
during  the  ensuing  hour;  so  prudent 
in  what  was  said^  and  omitted ;  so 
complete  and  comprehensive  in  Its 
scheme  and  scope;  so  exact  and  felici- 
tous in  detail  and  expression — could 
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not  have  been  prepared,  and  deliveredt 
as  it  was,  byjmy  man  but  one  of 
great  and  practised  powers,  and 
consummate  discretion.  With  no 
disposition  whatever  to  flatter  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  uninfluenced  by 
any  consideration  except  a  rigorous 
regard  for  truth  and  justice,  we 
declare  our  deliberate  conviction  that 
this  speech  alone  showed  its  speaker 
fit  to  conduct  the  afilairs  of  this 
country,  at  the  grave  crisis  which 
undoubtedly  exists.  It  is  pervadedby 
an  air  of  modesty,  simplicity,  frank- 
ness, resolution,  discretion,  and  dig- 
nity, that  is  very  lovely  to  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen.  It  is  the  speech  of  a 
Christian  gentleman  and  statesman, 
and  delineates  a  policy  based  upon 
Principle,  as  contradistinguished  to 
Expediency.  It  exhibited  a  noble 
spirit,  at  once  conciliatory,  and  uncom- 
promising ;  and,  in  a  yord,  immedi- 
ately produced  a  prodigious  efiect  upon 
the  country.  Had  it  b^n  less  able  and 
satisfactory  than  it  was,  the  conse- 
quences, as  the  speaker  well  knew, 
would  have  been  immediately  serious 
and  prejudicial,  to  an  extent  beyond 
present  calculation.  As  it  is,  the  coun- 
try, though  in  a  very  anxious  and  ex- 
acting humour,  appeared  to  become  at 
once  assured  and  calm ;  and  its  pulse 
— the  Funda  has  ever  since  beat,  not 
with  feverish  fluctuation,  but  with 
tran^  regularity.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying that  fact,  and  it  is  a  very 
pregnant  one. 

Standing  with  folded  arms,  his 
countenance  and  demeanour  exhibit- 
ing a  certain  mixture  of  gravity  and 
Cheerfulness, — and  speaking  with  the 
utmost  deliberation  and  distinctness, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  thus  began :  they 
are  his  ipsissima  verba: — 

*^  My  Lords,  the  place  from  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  House,  at  once  not  only  afibrds  a 
justification  for  my  rising  upon  this 
occasion,  but  imposes  upon  me,  as  I 
conceive,  the  necessity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  state,  as  shortly  and  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  can,  with  as  much  frank- 
ness as  may  be  in  my  power,  and  no 
more  reserve  than  may  be  imposed 
by  a  due  sense  of  my  position,  not 
only  the  motives  which  induced  me 
to  undertake  the  arduous  duty  which 
I  thought  myself  bound  not  to  decline; 
but  also,  as  far  as  I  can,  an  outline 
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of  the  course  which,  having  under- 
taken snch  a  responsibility,  I  feel  it 
iDCombent  on  me  to  porsa^." 

— "  O,"  whispered,  at  this  point,  a 
leading  Liberal  member  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  to  one  beside  him,  '*  he's 
going  to  speak  ont  f  and  both  listened 
to  Lord  Derby  ih>m  that  moment 
with  unbroken  silence  and  attention, 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  looked  at 
each  other  significantly,  and  for  a  few 
moments  withont  uttering  a  word. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  paused  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  directing  a  look  of 
affectionate  sincerity  towivds  Lord 
Lansdowne,  commenced  that  graceful, 
eloquent,  well-weighed  eulogy,  which 
must  long  live  in  his  memory.*  The 
last  sentence  of  it  was  as  follows.  It 
elicited  universal  cheering,  and  evi- 
dently afiected  Lord  Lansdowne. 

^^My  Lords,  it  must  be  an  en- 
couragement to  future  statesmen,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  point  to  his 
example;  and  see  how,  after  a  period 
of,  I  believe,  nearly  fifty  years  spent 
in  the  public  service,  a  statesman  can 
retire  with  the  friendship,  the  warm 
and  cordial  friendship,  of  his  political 
associates,  with  the  cordial  and  sin- 
cere esteem  of  his  political  opponents, 
and  with  a  character  unblemished  by 
a  single  stain  on  his  political  virtue 
or  private  honour  I " 

After  a  lacid  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  been 
so  suddenlv  and  unexpectedly  called 
to  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  to  form 
a  Government,  and  a  frank  avowal 
that  he  saw  himself,  for  the  present, 
environed  with  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  arising  prindpally  out 
of  the  confused  condition  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  indicate  the  principles  on 
which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the 
Grovemment  of  the  country.  He 
commenced  with  his  Foreign  Policy, 
and  there  was  perceptible  a  faint  stir 
in  the  quarter  where  stood  several 
ambassadors,  and  other  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body.  As  if  anxicHs 
that  all  he  said  on  this  snbject 
should  be  well  understood  by  persons 
not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  English 
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language,  he  here  spoke  with  even 
greater  deliberation  and  distinctness 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  speech. 
He  doubtless  felt  no  little  anxie^  that 
his  views  of  our  foreign  relations 
should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  representatives  of  foreign  states, 
who  would,  of  course,  instantly,  on 
quitting  the  House,  forward  accounts 
of  what  they  had  heard  to  their  re- 
spective governments.  One  or  two 
might  have  been  seen  taking  a  pencil 
note  of  particular  expressions ;  and  this 
might  well  be  done ;  for  he  handled 
these  critical  topics  with  exquisite  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy.  His  tone  was 
cordially  pacific,  but  also  dignified  and 
resolute.  How  would  the  Funds  have 
fallen  the  next  morning,  had  he  here 
committed  himself  I  ^e  essence  of 
what  he  said  may  be  thus  expressed 
— ^would  that  we  had  space  to  give, 
throughout,  the  speaker^s  own  choice 
and  nervous  language! — The  new 
Government  cherished  a  profound 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
universal  peace ;  and,  said  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  ^^  there  is  not  one  of  my  noble 
friends  who  will  not  consider  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Government,  with  a  view  of  averting 
the  remotest  chance,^^  (the  words  in 
italics  he  uttered  with  marked  em- 
phasis,) ^'  of  incurring  the  miseries  of 
war."  Our  demeanour  towards  fo- 
reign governments  should  be  on  all 
occasions  frank  and  conciliatory ;  we 
should  treat  all  nations  alike,  whether 
great  or  small,  with  due  respect  and 
consideration,  equally  in  acts,  in 
words,  in  conduct.  Treaties  should 
be  observed  with  punctual  fidelity, 
both  as  to  letter  and  tpirit.  Every 
nation's  independence  should  be  held 
sacred,  and  on  no  pretence  should 
we  interfere  with  their  internal  and 
individual  arrangements.  Whatever 
form  of  government  each  thought 
proper  to  itiopt,  we  had  no  right  to 
manifest  either  sympathy  or  prejudice 
introspect  of  one  more  than  another, 
^  be  it  the  most  absolute  despotism, 
limited  monarchy,  constitutional  re- 
public, or— if  such  a  thing  can  bo 
conceived  to  continue  in  existence — 
absolute  Red  Republicanism.     That 


*  Lord  Brougham  said  not  long  ago,  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer, "  Lord  Lansdowne 
18  the  Tery  best  leader  of  a  deliberatiTe  assembly  that  was  perhaps  ever  seen.  In 
ooortety,  temper,  discretion,  and  bnsineBB  ability,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  unequalled.'*' 
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which  18  the  choice  of  a  nation,  is  that 
which  it  ia  the  daty  of  the  British 
Government  to  recognise."  When- 
ever explanations,  or  redress,  become 
unfortunately  requisite,  they  shonld 
be  asked  for  with  temper  and  irank- 
ness,  and  offered  in  the  same  spirit. 

Who  sees  not  the  significance  of 
this,  on  adverting  to  various  portions 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
Government?  Then  Lord  Derby 
approached  very  tender  ground, 
treading  cautiously,  but  firmly.  It 
was  the  proud  and  ancient  charac- 
teristic of  this  country,  to  afford  a 
home  to  the  homeless,  inviolable 
shelter  to  the  exile;  but  not  to  be- 
come a  nurs^y  for  foreign  traitors. 
It  not  only  would  not  countenance, 
hot  would  not  tolerate,  those  whom 
it  was  hospitably  sheltering  from  the 
storms  of  political  adversity,  intrigu- 
ing and  plotting  here  against  their 
own  governments.  We  should  watch 
all  such  movements  vigilantly,  and 
apprise  fordgn  governments  o€  what 
was  here  hatdiing  against  them. 
Kay,  such  attempts  constitute  a 
high  offence  against  «ur  own  laws, 
**to  be  visited  with  exemplary  and 
condignpunishment;*'  but,attbesanie 
time,  those  laws  mustneverbestrained, 
with  a  view  of  either  conciliating 
the  friendship,  or  averting  the  hos- 
tility, of  foreign  powers.  All  this 
was  said  in  a  noble  spirit;  and  the 
opportune  enunciation  of  such  prin- 
ciples was  like  sheddmg  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  It  afterwards  eli- 
cited from  that  discreet  and  expe- 
rienced Foreign  Minister,  the  Barl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  following  strong  ex- 
pression of  concurrence : — **  In  that 
portion  of  my  noble  friend^s  speech 
in  which  he  laid  down  the  course  of 
policy  which  he  means  to  pursue 
towards  Foreign  Powers,  I  entirely 
concur.  The  noble  Earl  and  myself 
have  acted  together  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  both  in  and  oat  of 
office,  in  fiill  concert  and  communica- 
tion on  that  subject ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  is  cot  a  shade  of 
difference  between  us.  In  all  that 
he  has  said  on  that  subject,  I  fully 
concur."  The  Earl  of  Derby's  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  have  been  since 
communicated  to  all  Foreign  Powers; 
and  we  suspect  that  there  is  not 
^-^  ^  their  representativea  in  this 


country  that  has  not  been  ordered 
to  communicate  to  him  the  warm 
satisfaction  with  which  his  pacific 
and  hononrable  declarations  have 
be^i  received,  and  an  increased 
desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
rdations  with  Great  Brltun. 

As  regards  our  own  safety,  and 
our  means  of  repelling  foreign  aggres- 
sion, and  maintaining  internal  order 
and  tranquillity,  Lwd  Derby  made 
the  important  imd  gratifying  an- 
nooncement,  that  both  our  army  and 
navy  are  in  a  stale  of  high  efficiency, 
and  adequate  to  all  the  multifarious 
calls  upon  them,  arising  out  of  our 
universally-extended  empire.  Eng- 
land herself  dreams  not  of  aggres- 
sion in  any  quarter,  or  extended 
dominion,  abundantly  satisfied  with 
what  she  possesses.  She  sedu 
only  to  protect  her  Just  rights 
and  interests;  and  though  in  no 
wise  apprehensive  of  aggression  upon 
herself,  but  rather  feding  assured 
of  the  conthraance  of  peaoe,  this 
latter  consideration  of  itself  justified, 
and  even  suggested,  the  propriety  of 
ddiberoitdy  organising  our  own  enw- 
gies,  and  making  them  so  promptly 
and  effectively  «vmUable  as  to  place 
this  country  beyond  the  reach  of 
aggression  firom  any  quarter.  There 
is,  however,  no  necessity  for  any  in- 
creased military  force,  regular  or 
irregular;  and  the  Eari  of  Derby 
concluded  this  part  of  his  speech  l^ 
one  of  the  happiest  strokes  conceiv- 
able. Without  saymg  it  in  words,  he 
invited  foreign  countries  to  contem- 
plate our  own  institudons,  and  the 
great  strength  and  happiness  which 
they  confer  upon  us;  at  the  same 
time  afibrding  a  faint  and  delicate 
intimation  of  the  strragth  which  we 
can  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occa- 
sion I  In  a  few  graceful  sentences  he 
alluded  to  the  memorable  demonstra- 
tion in  London  on  the  10th  of  April 
1848:  ^*  My  lords,  upon  many  memo- 
rable occasions,  and  upon  none  more 
than  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  three  w 
four  years,  the  people  of  this  countiy 
have  shown,  hi  a  manner  to  exdte 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  foreign 
powers,  that  the  peaoe  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  kingdom  may  be  safely 
intrusted  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  England.  I  believe,  my  lords,  that 
it  is  not  the  ability  of  herdrulers— 1  am 
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sore  that  it  is  not  the  milltitiide  of 
her  forces — that  keeps  this  conntiy  in 
a  state  of  tranqaillitj  and  content- 
ment ;  bat  I  most  saj  that  it  is  a  dne 
and  frank  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
every  class  of  her  Idajeetfs  subjects, 
of  the  inestifflaUe  valoe  of  those  in- 
stitntions  nnder  which  thej  live,  and 
a  conviction  that  not  merely  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  Grown,  bat  the 
real  liberties  of  the  people,  are  best 
secured  by  these  institationsl*^  We 
know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the 
perfect  good  taste,  or  the  masterly 
tact  and  sa|§^ty  here  displayed,  in 
the  expression  of  that  which  will  be 
—  perhaps  has  been  —  appreciated 
abroad,  with  many  a  rojid  sigh  of 
acqoiescence. 

Sach  was  Lord  Derby's  Foreign 
policy.  We  have  already  stated  that 
his  speech  was  equally  striking  in 
what  it  said,  and  in  what  it  did  not 
say«  Among  other  matters  of  this 
nc^ive  character,  is  one  which  seems 
to  iiave  hitherto  attracted  no  public 
attention — ^Lord  Derby's  sUenoe  .on 
the  subject  of  our  Colonial  poAicy. 
His  sentiments  on  that  subject  are 
perfectly  well  known,  and  he  has 
himself,  and  recently,  brought  them 
prominently  before  the  very  assembly 
whom  he  was  addressing.  He  is 
indeed  peculiarly  familiar  with  that 
great  section  of  our  national  interests, 
and  will  doubtless  give  them  much 
personal  attention.  Why  did  lie,  then, 
omit  all  allusion  to  our  colonial  policy 
on  that  memorable  evening?  Bid  he 
forget  it  ?  There  $ate  brfare  1dm  Earl 
Orejf^  with  a  millstone  of  responsi- 
bility suspended  from  his  neck,  for  a 
long  series  of  colonial  exploits,  every 
one  of  them  familiar  to  the  £arl  of 
Derby;  who  also  knew,  in  common 
with  everybody  else,  what  was  the 
last  straw  which  had  broken  the 
<samel*s  back  — what  was  the  real 
reason  of  the  late  Ministers*  sudden 
retreat  from  offioe — to  avoid  the 
bitgfatiog  exposure,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  Earl  6i«y*s  Kaffir  mis- 
doings. With  high  judgment,  and  « 
gen^-ous  forbearance,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  passed  over  the  legitimate  and 
tempting  topic  in  blank  nlence — a 
ailmice,  however,  which  may  have 
been  felt  by  the  ex-cdonial  Minister 
as  very  ominous.  Let  w,  however, 
seise  the  opportnnity  of  touoyng,  for 


an  iitttant,  only  one  part  of  this  sore 
— ^e  mean  Earl  Grey's  last  despatch 
to  Sir  Hany  Smith ;  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  impudent  documents  that 
ever  libdled  tiie  character  of  a  state 

gaper,  or  threatened  to  break  a  noble 
eart ;  a  document  that  ought  to  be 
bnmed  at  the  head  of  every  regiment 
in  the  service;  one  which  had  been 
splendidly  falsified  by  the  triumphant 
veteran  before  it  had  come  into  his 
gaUant  bands,  or  been  trodden  into 
the  dust  under  the  foot  of  scomM 
and  insulted  soldier.  Grallant  vete- 
ran !  what  a  reception  awaits  you  on 
your  return  home,  from  your  Queen 
and  from  your  country,  if  indeed  you 
live  to  tread  the  soil  of  old  England 
again  I  Ton  will  be  welcomed  in 
Downing  Street,  whence  your  libeller 
has  been  expelled,  and  from  which  he 
is  now  for  ever  excluded. 

Thus  much  for  Lord  Derby's  tem- 
porary silence  on  Colonial  policy. 

Having  concluded  his  observations 
en  his  foreign,  he  approached  our 
Domestic  pcdi^.  Here  he  paused  for 
a  few  moments  ;  his  manner  showing 
a  consdonsness  that  he  was  entering 
on  a  topic  of  the  last  importance  and 
difficnlty-~one  fraught  with  abeorbing 
interest,  in  the  eyes  of  every  one 
present,  and  with  the  fate  of  his 
newly-formed  Administration. 

'^  My  Lords,"  he  commenced,  and 
in  a  very  resolute  manner,  "  I  have 
now  stated  to  your  lordships  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  think  that  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  regulated 
and  conducted.  I  will  not  shrink, 
my  lords,  fhnn  dealing  with  questions 
of  for  greater  difficulty.  I  will  not 
shrink  frvm  speaking  frankly  upon 
the  sidriect  of  our  commercial  and 
financial  policy."  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  sudden  silent  manifesta- 
tion of  intense  anxiety  and  interest 
excited  by  these  words ;  rendered 
the  more  striking,  from  the  loud  cheer- 
ing which  had  accompanied  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  and  which  was 
suddenly  succeeded  by  profound 
sUence.  It  was  at  that  interesting 
and  exciting  moment  that  we  be- 
thought ourselves  of  Lord  Stanley  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  that  day 
twelvemonth.  Our  recdlectlon  of 
what  he  had  then  said,  on  tiie  ques- 
tion which  he  was  now  approaching, 
was  vividly  distinct.    We  were  cer- 
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Uin  that  be  would  thoronghlj  iden- 
tify Earl  Derbj  of  February  1852 
with  Lord  Stanley  of  Febmary  1851 ; 
bat  who  could  stme  a  feeling  of  lively 
anxiety  to  learn  the  preciae  manner 
in  which  he  proposed  to  deal  with 
this  great  Btnmbling-block  to  the 
statesmen  of  this  age  r  He  began  by 
referring  to  Sir  Robert  PeePs  commer- 
cial policy  in  1842,  stating  that  he 
had  cordially  supported  it 

But  here  let  us  pause ;  for  this  sud- 
den ten  years*  retrospect  awakens 
painful  memories,  and  suggests  a  very 
painful  contrast.  Let  us  speak  of  the 
dead,  the  distinguished  dead,  in  a  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  charity.  Nay,  le( 
ns  pay  the  homage  due  to  a  man  of 
great  political  capacity  and  know- 
ledge, and  unsullied  purity  of  personal 
character ! — ^There  is  now  lying  before 
ns,  side  by  side  with  a  reprint  of 
Lord  Derby's  speech,  a  fellow  re- 
print *  of  that  delivered  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  and  publish- 
ed, we  believe,  in  a  cheap  form  for 
extensive  circulation,  with  that  late 
right  honourable  baronet's  sanction. 
It  is  the  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  his  constituents  at  Tamworth,  on 
the  28th  of  June  1841,  and  was  a 
most  able  and  elaborate  statement  of 
his  leading  political  opinions,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  then  pending  general 
election  which  returned  a  glorious 
majority  of  ninety-one  pledged  to 
support  the  opioions  so  luminously 
expounded  in  that  memorable  speech. 
How  it  reads,  by  the  light  of  1852 ! 
Alas  I  the  exultation  with  which  he 
contemplated  the  great  Conservative 
party,  which,  he  said,  '^has  been 
pleased  to  intrust  your  representative 
with  its  confidence  I  Ton  may  rely 
upon  it  that  that  party  which  has 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  taking  my 
advice,  and  following  my  counsel,  are 
a  united  and  compact  party,  among 
whom  there  does  not  exist  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion  in  respect  of  the 
principles  they  support,  and  the  cause 
they  may  dedre  to  pursue.  Gentle- 
men, /  hope  I  have  not  abused  the 
cov\fidence  of  that  great  party!''  And 
the  proud  appeal  evoked  *'  loud 
cheers."  Alas  I  what  is  man  ?  Again, 
how  eloquently,  and  upon  what 
grand  considerations  of  morality  and 
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religion,  he  deprecated  England's 
*'  running  the  risk  of  losing  tiie  benefit 
of  its  sacrifices  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  tarnishing  for  ever  that 
glonr,  by  admitthig  to  the  British 
markets,  sugar,  the  produce  of  foreign 
slavery!"  At  length,  said  he,  "  I 
now  come  to  the  most  important 
question  of  all,  the  introduction  of 
foreign  com  into  this  country."  We 
beg  earnest  attention  to  what  foDowSf 
for  it  bears  directly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  same  great  question,  and  in 
the  precise  fbrm  in  which  it  now 
stanos  before  the  country,  and  with 
which  the  Earl  of  Derby  has  to  deal. 
*^  When  I  look  at  the  burdens  the 
land  is  subject  to  in  this  country,  I 
do  not  consider  the  fixed  duty  of 
eight  shillings  a  quarter  on  com  from 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  where 
no  such  burdens  exist,  a  sufficient 
protection  for  it.  {Oreat  Peering,) 
Gentlemen,"  continued  the  eloquent 
and  gifted  speaker,  warming  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  had  elicited, 
'4t  is  certainly  a  very  tempting  thing 
in  theory,  to  buy  your  com  at  the 
cheapest  market ;  but  before  you  adopt 
that  theory  in  practice,  you  must,  as 
a  matter  of  common  Justice,  compare 
the  burdens  on  the  land  in  other  coun- 
tries, with  the  burdens  on  the  land  in 
this  country.  {Cheers,)  The  land  in 
thb  country  is  most  heavily  burden- 
ed— ^you  cannot  conceal  that.  Look 
at  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate  levied 
on  land,  as  compared  with  that  levied 
on  the  productive  means  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  {Cheering.)  Who 
pay  the  highway  rates  ? — who  pay  the 
church-rates? — who  pay  the  poor- 
rate?— who  pay  the  tithes?  I  say, 
not  perhaps  altogether,  but  chiefly, 
the  landed  occupiers  of  this  coun^. 
And,  gentlemen,  if  com  be  the  pro- 
duct of  other  land  not  subject  to 
those  burdens,  it  surely  would  not  be 
Just  to  the  land  of  this  country,  which 
bears  them  all,  to  admit  such  com  at 
a  low  duty  I "  Sir  Robert  Peel  then 
quoted  fipom  a  pamphlet  which  hadjnst 
before  been  published  by  Mr  M^Cul- 
loch,  the  following  striking  passage : — 
'*  Considering  the  vast  importance  of 
agriculture— that  nearlv  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  is  dependent  upoir 
it,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  employ- 


•  *«  Twnworth  HecUon.    Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."— OUiTicr,  Pall  Mali,  1841. 
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ment,  and  the  means  of  snbsistence — 
a  prndent  statesman  woold  panse 
before  be  gave  his  sanction  to  any 
measores,  however  sound  in  principle, 
or  beneficial  to  the  mercantile  or 
mannfactoring  classes,  which  might 
endanger  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture, or  check  the  rapid  spread  of  im- 
provement." "  Gentlemen,"  conti- 
nued Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  I  need  not 
say  that  I  fully  concur  with  this  sen- 
timent; and  I  certainly  think  that  a 
prudent  statesman  would  pause  before 

he  meddled  with  it I  do  think 

that  if  you  disturb  agriculture,  and 
divert  the  employment  of  capital  from 
the  land,  you  may  not  increase  your 
foreign  trade,  (for  that  is  a  thing  to 
doubt,  under  existing  circumstances  J 
but  will  assuredly  reduce  the  home 
trade^  by  reducing  the  means  to  meet 
the  demand^  and  thus  permanently 
injure  yourselves  also."  Towards  the 
dose  of  that  most  able  address,  he 
taunted  Lord  John  Russell  with  hav- 
ing '*  made  an  appeal  to  public  feel- 
ing, on  account  of  cheap  sugar  and 
cheap  bread.  M^  firm  belief  is,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
at  all  responded  to  this  cry  1 "  Sir 
Robert  was  right,  and  Ix>rd  John 
was  wrong.  The  country  repudiated 
the  '*  cry ; "  and,  in  spite  of  desperate 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, returned  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, pledged  to  the  support  of  agri- 
cultural protection.  Lord  John  was 
instantly  swept  away  by  it,  and  Sir 
Robert  floated  proudly  into  his  place. 

Let  us,  however,  with  a  sigh  over 
the  past — a  sigh  over  the  dead — turn 
from  the  departed  to  the  living  states- 
roan  of  1852.  Here  again  we  lament 
being  unable  to  adopt,  except  occa- 
siondly,  the  felicitous  language  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Derby  expressed 
himself;  but  here  follows  the  pith  of 
what  he  said. 

He  had  cordially  concurred  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  revision  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  in  1842,  and  in  the  policy 
of  imposing  duties  on  all  the  principal 
articles  of  import,  not  only  for  purposes 
of  revenue,  but  also  for  that  of  levy- 
ing duties,  in  a  given  proportion,  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  articles  subjected 
to  such  duties  admitted,  or  did  not 
admit,  of  the  expenditure  of  future 
British  labour.  ^*  I  thoroughly  agreed 
in  the  principle  understood  to  be  there 


laid  down  as  to  the  freest  possible 
admission  of  all  raw  materials  which 
formed  the  basis  of  our  native  indus- 
try. My  lords,  that  system  has  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  since  that 
period ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
if  we  look  to  the  whole  of  our  finan- 
cial system,  there  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  it  is  open,  in  point  of 
principle,  and  in  point  of  practice,  to 
considerable  and  useful  revisions." 
Our  present  policy  contrasts  disad- 
vantageously  with  that  of  America, 
which  b  lauded  as  a  free-trade  coun- 
try,— "  yet  they  avowedly  levy  high 
duties  on  those  articles  which  com- 
pete with  the  produce  of  their  own 
soil  and  industry ;  whereas  we  both 
admit  such  articles  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  load  with  inordinate  taxa- 
tion a  certain  small  number  of  articles, 
entering,  to  an  immense  extent,  into 
the  necessary  consumption  of  the 
masses  of  the  community!" 

*'  In  my  individual  opinion,  I  can 
see  no  grounds  why  the  single  article 
of  com  should  be  made  a  solitary  ex- 
ception to  the  general  system  of  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  imports.  .  .  . 
/  state  this  as  my  opinion ;  but  I  think 
the  question  one  which  can  be  satis- 
factorily solved  only  by  reference  to 
the  well-understood  and  clearly-ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  community."  This  appears 
tolerably  distinct,  and  is  an  echo  of 
what  the  speaker  had  said  in  the 
same  House  twelve  months  previous- 
ly. It  failed,  however,  to  convey  any 
distinct  meaning  to  the  mind  of— 
Earl  Grey,  whose  head  was,  doubtless, 
running  on  other  matters — and  who 
succeeded  in  afterwards  eliciting  from 
the  Premier  a  still  more  explicit  de- 
claration. "What  I  meant  to  sav 
was,  that  this  was  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  settled,  and  could  not  be 
settled,  except  by  the  deliberate  opi- 
nion of  the  large  and  intelligent  com- 
munities in  the  country.  And  I  stated, 
that  neither  with  regard  to  that  ques- 
tion, nor  to  the  great  and  complicated 
question  of  finance,  had  I  any  inten- 
tion of  making  a  proposition  to  Par- 
liament, until  public  opinion  should 
have  been  decidedly  and  emphatically 
expressed,  ....  Any  scheme  for 
dealing  with  a  system  so  vast  and 
intricate  as  our  financial  policy>  in- 
cluding within  its   range   not  only 
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dudes  on.  fordgo  inports,  but  ate 
the  incidents  and  the  presaare  of 
local  and  domestic  taxation,  reqwres 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  government 
strong  in  the  confidence,  not  onlj  of 
the  country,  bat  of  Parliament,  and 
able  to  cany,  with  the  concnrrenee  of 
Parliament  and  the  conntry,  measnras 
adopted  and  matured  with  great  d^- 
beration,  and  with  snch  care  and 
foresight  as  it  is  impossible  that 
any  Administration  coold  give  to 
snch  a  sobject^  called  suddenly  to 
deal  with  public  affairs,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  parliamentary  ses- 
sion." These  statements  met  with  a 
yery  cordial  reception  from  the  House, 
which  seemed  to  feel  t^at  nothing 
could  be  more  just  and  reasonable, 
regard  being  had  to  the  trying  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Earl  and  his  Ministiy 
found  themselves,  through  no  fault  or 
procurement  of  their  own.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that  he  owned  they 
were  in  a  decided  minority  hi  the 
House  of  Commons;  nay,  fuitfaer,  that 
he  was  even  by  no  means  assured  of 
being  in  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords— drcnmstances  surely  entitling 
them,  he  thoug^t^  to  the  forbearance 
of  opponents,  and  even,  occasionally, 
to  the  indulgence  of  friends.  In  the 
mean  time,  and  till  he  was  able  to 
ascertain  and  act  upon  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  country  and  Parlia- 
ment on  the  cardinal  question  of  the 
day,  the  new  Grovemment  had  abun- 
dant work  before  it,  and  had  prescrib- 
ed to  itself  a  temperate  and  moderate 
course  of  action,  devoting  all  its 
energies  to  measures  for  improving 
the  social  condition  and  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially simplify  Log  and  improving  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts 
of  law  and  equity.  ''  I  believe,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  dignity, 
'■*'  that  in  acting  thus,  even  as  a  mino- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
shaU  not  uselessly  or  dishonourably 
conduct  the  public  affairs ;  and,  my 
lords,  I  must  say,  that  if  interrupted 
in  such  a  coarse  by  a  merely  factious 
opposition,  I  have  that  confidence  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  country,  that 
that  faction  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
recoil  upon  its  authors."  This  pas- 
sage produced  a  load  burst  of 
cheering. 
The  new  Government  recognised 


the  ezistenee  of  a  shameless  system 
of  bribery  and  corruption  at  parlia- 
mentary elections,  which  had  greatly 
extended  itself  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  which  they  were  fixedly 
resolved  to  deal  with  eilbctuaUy,  and 
visit  every  one  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
it  with  condign  punishment.  With 
reference  to  a  measure  which  Lord 
John  Russell  had  introduced  during 
the  present  session  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  ^*  comprising  a  somewhat 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  topics, 
and  containing,  as  a  leading  fea- 
ture, a  large  and  extensive  altera- 
tion of  the  elective  system,  and  the 
electoral  districts  of  the  country,**  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  it.  He  accom- 
panied that  intimation,  however,  with 
another,  pointedly  contrasting  with 
the  ^* finality"  declaration  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  Eari  disclaimed 
altogether  the  opinion  that  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1831  "was  a  perfect 
system,  incapable  of  improvement.*^ 
^  I  do  not,  my  lords,  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  say,  that  the  system  of 
representation  introduced  in  1831  was 
a  perfect  system,  or  incapable  of  im- 

ETOvement.  I  think  that  there  may 
ave  arisen,  and  will  arise  in  the 
course  of  time,  abuses  requiring 
change,  and  evils  demanding  a  re- 
medy; but,  my  lords,  I  say,  before 
you  seek  to  apply  a  remedy — at  all 
events,  before  you  pledge  yourself  to 
a  definite  plan,  and  unsettle  that 
which  is,  be  quite  sure  that  yon 
know  the  course  which  you  are  about 
to  pursue.  Be  satisfied  that  the  evils 
which  you  mean  to  meet  do  exist ; 
that  the  remedy  which  vou  propose  to 
apply  is  not  calculated  to  aggravate 
existing  evils.  And,  my  lords,** 
continued  the  Eari  of  Derby,  speak- 
ing with  a  kind  of  deferential  em- 
phasis, "  if  I  were  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  I  would  entreat 
them  seriously  to  consider  the  incal- 
culable injury,  not  only  to  the  mon- 
archy of  this  country,  but  ultimately 
to  the  real  and  true  liberties  of  the 
country,  which  may  arise  fit>m  con- 
stantly— from  time  to  time — ^unset- 
tling everything  and  settling  nothing; 
rendering  the  country  dissatisfied  with 
that  which  is,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  removing  the  dissatisfaction 
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of  thoee  wlio  are  preptrad  to  go  much 
farther  than  any  of  yoor  lordships 
could  desire !  ...  If  yon  will  shovr 
or  prove  to  us  the  existeace  of  any 
snbetantial  grievanceB,  no  men  wiU 
he  more  ready  than  my  colieagnes 
and  myself  to  endeavonr  to  remove 
those  grievances  in  the  manner  which 
we  consider  best  calculated  to  insure 
that  end,  withoni  endangering  the 
oonstitntion  or  the  internal  peace  of 
the  cooatry."  When  the  Earl  of 
Derby  uttered  these  weighty  sen- 
tences, which  were  received  with  loud 
and  earnest  cries  of  ^  Hear !  hear ! 
hear!"  many  of  which  issued  from 
the  cross-benches,  he  was  doubtless 
aware  that  Lord  John  Russell's  ab- 
surd but  mischievous  new  Reform 
Bill  had  alienated  from  him  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  of  his  stauncbest  and 
most  powerful,  though  silent  support- 
ers, whom  the  Eari  of  Derby's  mo- 
deration and  firmness  of  tone  upon 
that  topic  had  commensurately  con- 
ciliated— a  fact  of  which  he  received 
a  decbive  intimation  that  very 
evening. 

The  last  topic  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby*8  speech  was  one  of  tran- 
scendent importance— the  education 
of  the  people ;  and  he  dealt  with  it 
in  a  noble  and  exalted  spirit.  Our 
own  convictions  on  this  sulnect  are 
profound  and  unalterable,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  shared  with  a 
very  great  minority  of  the  people  o( 
England.  This  is  a  matter  lying  at 
the  very  root  <^  the  national  safety 
and  iMrospoit;^ ;  and  it  is  with  un- 
speakable sausfaction  that  we  tran- 
scribe the  passage,  that  it  may  stand 
recorded  in  our  own  columns.  It 
is  worthy  of  being  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  as  the  glory  of  Christian 
statesmanship. 

**  My  Lords,*  I  believe,  and  I  re- 
joice to  believe,  that  the  feelings  of 
the  oommnnity  at  large— that  the  con- 
victions of  all  classes,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  have  now  come  to  this 
conclusion,that  thegreater  the  amount 
of  education  which  you  are  able  to 
give,  and  the  more  widely  it  is  spread 
among  all  classes  of  the  community, 
the  greater  prospect  there  is  of  the 
tranquillity,  the  happiness,  and  well- 
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being  of  the  community.  But,  my 
lords,  when  I  use  the  term  educaium, 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  By 
educcUion^  I  do  not  mean  the  mere 
development  of  the  mental  faculties — 
the  mere  acquisition  of  temporal 
knowledge — the  mere  instruction — 
useful  as,  no  doubt,  that  may  be — 
which  enables  a  man  simply  to  im- 
prove his  condition  in  life,  gives  him 
fresh  tastes  and  fresh  habits,  and 
also  the  means  of  gratifying  such 
improved  tastes.  Valuable  as  that 
instruction  may  be,  when  I  speak 
of  edtuxUiom^  1  speak  of  this,  and 
of  this  alone,  an  education  in- 
volving culture  of  the  mind  and 
culture  of  ths  soul  ;  laying  the  basis 
and  foundation  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scripture,  and  revealed  religion. 
My  lords,  I  desire  to  look  upon  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  <^ 
spreading  knowledge,  even  though 
they  be  of  communions  diffisrent  from 
that  of  which  I  am  a  sincere  and 
attached  member,  rather  as  fbllow 
soldiers  than  as  rivals,  in  the  warfare 
against  vice  and  ignorance.  But  I 
trust,  my  lords,  I  shall  say  nothing 
which  can  be  offensive  to  those  who 
differ  with  me,  and  belong  to  other 
communions,  when  I  say  that  for  the 
promotion  of  education  and  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  I  rest  mainly  and 
chiefly  upon  the  exertions,  the  able, 
the  indefatigable  and  enlightened  ex- 
ertions, of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. My  lords,  I  look  upon  that 
Church  as  the  depository  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  incalculable  good  here, 
and  leading  to  still  more  incalcnlable 
good  hereafter.  I  say,  my  lords,  that 
it  is  not  only  the  interest,  but  the 
duty  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
uf^old  and  maintain  that  Church  in 
its  integrity,  not  by  penal  enactments 
against  those  who  dissent  from  her 
communion,  or  by  violent  abuse  and 
invective  against  the  religious  faith  of 
those  whoseerrors  we  may  deplore,  but 
to  whose  consciences  we  have  no  right 
to  dictate ;  but  by  steadfutly  resist- 
ing  all  attempts  at  aggression  against 
that  Church,;come  from  what  quarter, 
and  backed  by  what  authority  it  may, 


*  Almost  every  other  lentenoe  of  this  paragraph  was  followed  bj  loud  cheering  ] 
but  the  Earl  of  Derbj  oontinued  to  epeak  with  calmneM  and  Bolemnity. 
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and  bj  lending  every  power  of  the 
Grovemment  to  sapport  and  extend 
the  influence  of  that  Chnrch,  in  its 
high  and  holj  calling,  with  the  view 
of  diffosing  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire  (and  I  speak 
not  of  this  conntrj  alone)  that  know- 
ledge which  can  be  derived  only  from 
the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

By  this  passage  of  his  speech,  even 
bad  it  stood  alone,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
established  a  claim  to  the  hearty  confi- 
dence, the  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
support,  of  every  sincere  member,  lay 
and  clerical,  of  the  Church  of  England 
— ^nay,  we  go  fearlessly  much  further, 
and  say,  of  every  sincere  Christian  in 
the  empire,  in  the  portentous  times  in 
which  we  live.  And,  indeed,  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
noble  declaration  has  already  pro- 
duced great,  though  silent,  effect, 
which  will  be  ma(M  manifest  when 
the  time /or  action  shall  have  arrived. 
WhUe  breathing  a  spirit  of  pure  and 
ardent  affection  for  the  Church  of 
England,  this  declaration  is  not  dis- 
figured by  the  faintest  trace  of  bigotry, 
intolerance,  or  uncharitableness ;  and 
we  thank  God  that  such  words  are 
now  going  forth  aU  over  the  world, 
as  having  been  spoken,  and  on  so 
great  an  occasion,  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

The  concluding  passage  of  Lord 
Derbv^s  memorable  exposition  was 
very  finely  delivered;  not  with  oratori- 
cal art,  but  in  a  manner  which  exactly 
befitted  the  affecting  simplicity  and 
solemnity  of  the  matter.  He  spoke 
with  a  dignified  manliness,  which  went 
to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  heard 
him,  friend  or  opponent,  who  had  a 
heart  that  could  be  reached  and  influ- 
enced by  anvthing  worthy  and  great. 

**  My  Lords,  for  my  own  part,  when 
I  look  to  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round my  friends  and  myself,  when  I 
look  to  the  various  circumstances 
which  must  combine  to  give  us  a 
chance  of  successfully  encountering 
the  various  difficulties  which  beset 
our  path,  I  confess  that  I  am,  mv- 
self,  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken.  But 
I  believe,  and  know,  that  the  destinies 
of  nations  are  in  the  hands  of  an  over- 


ruling Providence  I  I  know  that  it  is 
often  the  pleasnre  of  that  great  Being 
to  work  out  His  own  objects  by  weak 
and  unworthy  means.  In  His  pre- 
sence, I  can  solemnly  aver,*  that 
no  motives  of  personal  ambition  have 
led  me  to  aspire  to  that  dangerous 
eminence  on  which  the  favour  of  my 
Sovereign  has  placed  me.  In  the 
course  of  my  duties,  no  considerations 
will  sway  me,  except  those  which 
have  led  me  to  that  eminence — the 
paramount  considerations  of  puWc 
duty.  And  with  this  feeling  in  my 
mind,  and  with  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  shicerity  of  my  own  motives, 
and  trusting  to  the  guidance  and 
blessing  of  nigher  powers  than  my 
own,  I  venture  to  undertake  a  task 
from  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
shrunk  with  apprehension  of  its 
dangers.  And,  my  lords,  be  the 
period  of  my  Administration  longer 
or  shorter,  not  only  shall  I  have 
obtained  the  highest  object  of  my 
personal  ambition,  but  I  ^all  have 
fiilfilled  one  of  the  highest  ends  of 
human  bein^,  if,  in  the  course  of  that 
Administration,  I  can  in  the  slightest 
degree  advance  the  great  object  of 
peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among 
men— if  I  can  advance  the  social, 
moral,  and  religions  improvement  of 
my  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  the  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her 
dominions!"  For  neariy  a  minute 
after  Lord  Derby  had  resumed  his 
seat,  the  House  echoed  with  hearty 
cheering,  which  then  subsided  into 
a  loud  hum  of  conversation ;  amidst 
which — suddenly  up  jumped  Earl 
Grey  I  and,  apparently  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  House,  proceeded  to 
address  it.  Without  wishing  to  say 
or  to  insinuate  anything  offensive  or 
discourteous,  we  cannot  help  observ- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  Earls,  in  countenance, 
demeanour,  and  stvle  of  speaking; 
and  the  advantage  is  not  on  the  side 
of  Earl  Grey.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  was  heated  and  querulous. 
He  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
noticing  Lord  Derby*s  marked  silence 
as  to  colonial  policy,  and  eliciting 
some  indication  of  his  views  on  a 


*  We  shall  nerer  forget  the  tone  and  the  look  with  whioh  this  solemn  aaBevera- 
tion  was  uttered. 
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sabject  in  which  the  late  Colonial 
Seoretary  might  have  been  presumed 
to  take  special  interest ;  but  he  rose 
exactly  in  the  spirit  of  a  Manchester 
Com*law-£xchange  agitator  —  for 
the  purpose  of  endeayonring  to  entan- 
gle the  new  Minister  in  a  corn-law 
discnssioni  He  declared  that  he 
had  been  filled  with  ^consternation^ 
on  hearing  that  which  Lord  Derby 
instantly  rose  to  assure  him  had  not 
been  said  I  Notwithstanding  Lord 
Derby  explicitly  repeated  what  he 
had  said,  Lord  Grey  proceeded  to 
argue  on  his  own  repudiated  version, 
though  professing,  amidst  the  laughter 
of  the  House,  to  have  been  '^  greatly 
relieved  by  the  explanation ! "  Con- 
ceiving this  to  be  rather  too  bad, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  rose  a  second 
lime,  and,  in  a  tone  of  calm  sarcasm, 
thus  indicated  to  the  House  the 
course  which  his  eager  opponent 
seemed  bent  upon  pursuing.  *'  I 
have  already,  with  the  view  of  cor- 
recting the  misapprehension  of  the 
noble  Earl,  stated  what  I  believe 
I  did  say,  and  what  I  know  I  meant 
to  say,  and  the  noble  Earl  thereupon 
says  he  is  relieved  by  my  explana- 
tion. And  then  he  gives  a  version 
of  what  he  says  he  had  understood 
roe  to  say! — but  what,  I  hope,  I 
have  satii^torily  explained  to  your 
lordships  that  I  did  not  say;  and 
upon  that  misunderstanding  he  is 
proceeding  to  argue,  as  if  I  had 
not  already  corrected  his  misappre- 
hension ! "  Notwithstanding  even  this 
rebuke,  delivered  with  a  singularly 
expressive  smile,  Earl  Grey  returned 
to  the  charge,  manifestly  bent  upon 
kindling,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, popular  excitement,  and  ^'  con- 
sternation" in  sympathy  with  his 
own.  Had  he  foreseen,  however, 
what  was  to  happen,  he  would  pro- 
bably not  have  risen  that  evening; 
for  he  called  up  a  Peer  sitting  on 
one  of  the  cross  benches — no  less 
a  person  than  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a 
powerful  patron  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. His  appearance  seemed  to 
be  welcomed  with  great  complacency 
by  Earl  Grey  and  his  friends;  for 
who  could  doubt  what  Earl  Fitz- 
william was  about  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  a  Protectionist  Ministry? 
Of  course  he  was  going  to  denounce, 
as  absurd  and  impracticable,  their 
attempt  to  govern  the  country,  and 
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to  predict,  in  comfortable  terms,  the 
immediate  resumption  of  office  by 
their  predecessors.  But  alas  I  what 
blank  surprise  and  mortification  over- 
spread their  countenances— with  the 
exception  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe— when  the  liberal  Earl  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  a  stem  and 
forcible  rebuke  to  Earl  Grey  for 
having  risen  to  make  such  a  speech 
as  his,  **  after  the  ample,  frank, 
and  honourable  manner  in  which 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Grovemment  had  stated  to  the  House 
the  position  in  which  he  stood,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  undertake  the 
great  task  of  forming  an  Adminis- 
tration I  ...  I  lament  also,  my  lords, 
that  the  noble  Earl,  instead  of  taking 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  [Derby,]  had- 
chosen  to  single  out  one  particular 
topic,  and  that  the  most  exciting  of 
all.  ...  I  do  not  think  the  noble 
Earl  was  entitled  to  animadvert  a»- 
he  has  done,  upon  the  speechof  my 
noble  friend."  After  Imefly  express- 
inff  his  own  well-known  views  on  the 
subiect  of  corn-laws,  and  charging 
both  the  contending  parties  with 
entertaining  and  fostering  delusions 
on  the  subject,  he  proceeded  to- 
dedare  *'  the  great  satisfaction  with 
which  he  had  heard  one  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  .Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government—that  in 
which  he  announced  that  he  should 
not  carry  on  the  bill  of  the  late 
Government  for  altering  the  Parlia- 
mentary representation,  because,  I 
believe,"  continued  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
*'  it  will  not  do  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  continually  tampering 
with  constitutional  rights.  And  with 
respect  to  the  new  Government,, 
generally,  I  hope  there  will  be  no- 
factious  opposition  to  the  measures 
which  they  intend  to  propose ;  and  I 
think  that  the  noble  Earl  ha^  been 
unfairly  called  upon  to  make,  within* 
so  very  short  a  period,  a  farther  de- 
claration of  the  principles  on  which 
he  intends  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment. I  shall  regret  to  see  any  sort 
of  opposition  which  many  persons  out 
of  doors  will  be  disposed  to  charac- 
terise with  the  epithet— /ac/u>ti«." 
The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  upon 
this  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  his  dis- 
comfited friend — to  ^^  protest  against 
2d 
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the  censure  which  my  noble  Mend  has 
thought  fit  to  pronounce  upon  the 
noble  Earl  near  me;''  but  the  feeling 
of  the  House  was  manifestly  with 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  had  suddenly 
given  utterance,  with  admirable  can- 
dour, to  a  great  amount  of  that  public 
opinion,  which  has  so  decisively  pro- 
nounced, for  itself,  "  out  of  doors.'* 
When  Lord  Clanricarde  sate  down, 
two  grey-haired  peers  rose  together, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House— the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Brougham,  but  the 
latter  readily  gave  way;  on  which 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  spoke  with  un- 
usual earnestness,  and  very  impres- 
sively, declared  his  determined  ad- 
herence to  the  com- law  policy  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that 
he  should  oppose  any  attempt  to 
re-impose  duties,  under  the  name  of 
either  protection  or  revenue.  He 
proceeded  then  to  say,  and  with 
emphatic  cordiality  of  manner,  that 
be  entirely  ooncuired  in  every  other 
part  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  speech, 
especially^  as  we  have  already  seen, 
that  relating  to  foreign  policy.  ^*  I 
-can  assure  my  noble  friend,"  said 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  conclusion,  **  that 
I  am  ftilly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  has  to  encounter ;  and  he 
may  rely  on  receiving  from  me,  when- 
ever it  is  in  my  power,  a  cordial  and 
most  sincere  supp<Mrt" — an  announce- 
ment giving  evident  satisfaction  to 
the  House.  Lord  Brougham  then  rose 
again,  evidently  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit  towards  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to 
express  his  great  gratification  at 
finding  that  the  multifarious  public 
and  private  business  before  Parlia- 
ment was  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
**  an  early  dissolution,  which  was  out 
of  the  question ;"  and  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corn-laws  must  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  general  election. 
He  had  risen,  however,  to  ask  only 
one  question— whether  the  measures 
for  law  amendment  could  not  be  at 
once  proceeded  with?  The  Earl  of 
Derby  rose  with  alacrity,  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative;  adding,  **I  am 
sure  that  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  will  agree  with  me,  that  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  [Lord  St 
Leonards]  takes  his  seat  in  this 
House,  he  will  apply  his  vigorous 
powers  of  mind  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  those  measures  which 
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have  been  recommended  by  the  eom- 
mittioners."  How  satisfisctorily  th«t 
pledge  was  redeemed  on  the  very  first 
night  that  Lord  St  Leonards  presided 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  viz.,  on  the 
12th  March,  our  readers  must  be  well 
aware.  A  more  important  speech 
t^an  that  which  the  new  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  then  delivered,  has  rarely  been 
heard  from  anyone  of  his  predecessors ; 
assuring  the  country  that  his  vast  prao- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  subject  should 
be  forthwith  honestly  and  zealously 
Implied  to  the  effecting  a  tliorough 
radical  reform  in  the  courts,  not  oi3y 
of  Chancery,  but  of  connnon  law. 

With  the  Earl  of  Derby's  answer 
to  Lord  Brougham,  the  two  hours' 
sitting  of  that  eventful  evening  ter- 
minated, exactly  one  of  those  two 
hours  having  been  occupied  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby. 

No  candid  person  who  was  present 
when  the  Earl  delivered  his  speech, 
will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  it 
produced  a  deep  and  most  favour- 
able impression.  We  ourselves  know 
that  the  case  was  such  with  several 
able  and  determined  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  stood  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  one  of  whom  ob- 
served,^^  It  is  certainly  a  great  speech, 
and  likely  to  do  Lord  Derby  service 
with  the  country. "  Mr  Villiers,  how- 
ever, was  also  an  auditor  of  the  noble 
Earl;  and  might  have  been  seen  rush- 
ing firom  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by- 
and-by  in  eager  and  exdted  conver- 
sation with  that  great  statesman  Mr 
Cobden;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  absurd  notice  of  motion  which, 
the  crude  product  of  their  joint  saga- 
city, the  former  gave  that  evening 
in  the  House  of  C^mons,  doubtless 
expecting  that  it  would  produce  a 
sensation.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case :  it  was  received  with  "but 
faint  indications  of  satisfieustion  by  his 
own  friends ;  has  ludicrously  failed  to 
excite  attention  out  of  doors ;  and  is 
already  discarded  by  its  astute  origi 
nators  I  It  bore  upon  it  the  glaring 
brand  of  Faction ;  and  the  country  is 
in  far  too  serious  and  stern  a  humour, 
knowing  what  it  has  at  stake,  to 
tolerate  either  trifling  or  trickerv  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  too  long 
falsified  public  opinion,  and  inflicted 
serious  injury  on  several  of  the  greatest 
public  interests. 
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Lord  Derby's  speedi  was  charac^ 
tensed  tfaronghoat   bj  consammate 
discretion,  and  displayed  a  profound 
appreciation  of  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  coantry.    That  ^eat  country  has 
receiFed  him  cordially,  and  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  had  advanced  to  it. 
His  most  sanguine  opponents  must 
«dmowledge  Uiat  matters  have  not 
iiitherto  gone  as  could   have  been 
desired,  and  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  expected,  by  themselves.    The 
Funds  uiil  not  go  down  1  and  yet  Lord 
Derby  has  stocKl  on  the  heights,  with 
flag  unfurled,  ever  skice  the  27th 
February  1852 — ^nay,  ever  since  the 
28th  February  1851 !    He  is  pledged 
to  nothing  but  Principlea,  and  has 
wisely  ab^ained  from  gratifying  his 
factious    enemies,    by   precipitately 
pledging  himself  to  specific  measures. 
But  such  he  will  in  due  time  bring 
Ibrward;  and  that  they  will  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  his  principles, 
the  whole  country  is  sure  of,  for  it 
knows  the  firmness,  honour,  and  con- 
dstencgr  of  his  character  Mid  conduct 
It  also  knows,  and  his  enemies  also 
well  know,  that  they  have  to  deal,  in 
bim,  with  a  man  not  easily  to  be 
daunted,  by  even  the  loudest  squeaks 
of  the  penny  trumpets  of  the  Manches- 
ter Anti- Corn-Law  League  gentry. 
They   may  rely  upon  it  that  they 
cannot  terrify  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
however  otherwise  it  may  have  been 
with  one  of  his  predecessors.    They 
may  depend  upon   it   that  he  has 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  dur^ 
ing  the  last  year  to  ascertain  the  true 
eources  of  his  strength  and  of  his 
weakness ;  to  mature  a  policy,  based 
<m  settled  principles ;  and  select  able 
men  to  carry  it  out.    He  has  looked 
bis  dangers  steadily  in  the  face ;  and 
without  affecting  to  underrate  them, 
has  declared  his  determination  to  en- 
counter them  with  patient  resolution. 
Our  own  belief  is,  that  he  possesses 
more  extensive  resources  tlum  his  ad- 
Tersaries  are  at  present  aware  of,  and 
will  use  them  prudently.  One  of  these 
resources  consists  of  the  conviction 
prev^ent  among  the  vast  majority  of 
moderate  men  of  intelligence,  that  if 
the  Earl  of  Derby^s  Administration 
should  foil  to  keep  its  place,  the  inevit- 


able  alternative  is  a  fearful  t^avolution^ 
ary  struggle,  which  would  shake  our 
strongest  institutions  to  their  veiy 
foundations,  and  convulse  society. 
We  lament  feeling  constrained  to 
express  onr  strong  belief,  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  conscious  of  having  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  some  of  his 
most  important  supporters,  is  pre- 
pared to  throw  himself  nnreservedly 
into  the  arms  of  those  who,  he  knows, 
and  cannot  but  know,  will  force  him 
infinitefy  further  than  in  his  own  re- 
cently ikdared  opinion  he  asserted, 
and  in  his  conscience  he  believes  to 
be  conaistoit  with  the  safety  of  the 
throne,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  We  believe 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this 
country  take  this  justly  alarming  view 
of  his  position  and  purposes ;  and  are 
prepu^  to  encounter  with  a  resolute 
^*  no  I "  the  inquiry,  whether  he  shall 
return  again  to  power  with  seven  Bpiritg 
more  wicked  thctn  himself,* 

We  are  writing  far  on  in  the  first 
month  of  the  new  Admuiistration, 
anxiously  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times;  and  are  totally  at  a  loss  to 
discover  a  single  symptom  of  national 
dissatisfaction  or  disquietude,  at  Uie 
establishment  of  a  thoroughly  Con- 
servi^ve  Administration.  We  have 
noticed,  on  the  contrary,  indications 
of  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  new 
arrangements,  a  contemptuous  indif- 
ference to  the  worn-out  machinery  of 
agitation,  and  a  quiet  determination 
to  see  fair  play.  How  foolish,  indeed, 
and  dangerous  would  it  be  to  act 
otherwise].  The  late  Administration 
crumbled  ^gradually  to  pieces  before 
the  eyes  of  the  contemptuous  country, 
which  then  looked  about  it,  and  de- 
liberately substituted  the  present: 
and  do  Lord  John  Bussell  and  his 
friends  really  suppose  that  this  great 
enlightened  country  is  going  to  blow 
down  that  new  Administration  like  a 
child's  house  built  of  cards  ? 

We  see,  however,  plainly  one  part 
of  the  tactics  which  are  to  be  resorted 
to.  They  are  based  on  a  very  natural, 
a  perfectly  intelligible,  dread  lest  the 
new  Ministry  should  be  able  to  show 
the  country  that  they  understand, 
and  can  manage   its  affairs  better 


*  If  Lord  John  Knssell  shoald  contriTO  to  resmne  power,  his  cabinet  wonld  nn- 
tinestionably  inokide  Meflsn  ViUiere,  Bright,  Cobden,  Hume,  Fox,  and  probably 
Wilson.    What  would  he  the  fignse  of  the  ^mds  thejtext  mdndagl    . 
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than  their  riyaU;    and  a  aiiBpicion 
thafc  they  have  it  ia  their  power 
to   go   to   the   conntry,  wheu   the 
proper  time  arrives,  with  immense 
advantages,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
result  of  the  general  election  of  1841. 
The  coontry,  for  instance,  is  groaning 
nnder  the  back-breaking  pressure  of 
the  Tax  upon  Incomes,  precariously 
derived  t(m  trades  and  professions ; 
we  know—the  country  knows,  what  is 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  present  view  of 
that  iniquitous,  that  cruel,  that  abo- 
minable tax,  which  has  broken  many 
an  honourable  heart,  and  filled  many 
a  house  with  bitter  privation,  anxiety, 
and  mortification.    And  why  was  it 
imposed?    With  what  decla^  pur- 
pose? And  has  the  solemnly-plighted 
faith   been   kept  with  the   public? 
We  have  shown  how  Lord  Derby 
would  now  answer  these  questions, 
because   we  have  shown    how   he 
answered  them  in  1851.    A  glimpse 
of  daylight  lately  broke  in  upon  a 
clear-headed  Liberal,  as  appeiu^  by 
the  columns  of  that  very  consistent, 
but  candid,  advocate  of  Free  Trade, 
the  S^ect€Uar.*     On  the  day  after 
Lord  Derby  had  delivered  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  appeared 
conspicnonsly  in  that  journal  an  ably- 
written  letter,  "  From  a  vigilant  poU- 
iician  of  the  Liberal  echool,^^  who  evi- 
dently stands  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  this  gen- 
tleman.— '*  Let  us  imagine  that  Lord 
Derby  proposes  a  5s.  duty,  together 
with  a  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax,  as 
respects  professions  and  trades.    The 
whole  ptU^  9o  compotmded^  would  be 
swallowed  by  a  va$t  number  of  Free- 
Traders,  as  well  as  by  the  bulk  of  the 
a^cultural  interest,  glad  to  get  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  shape  of  protection. 
There  uf  some  little  reaction  of  opi- 
nion about  Free  Trade.     ...    A 
5s.  duty  would  not  make  bread '  dear.' 
...    I  think  it  probable  that  a 
general  election  on  the  proposal  of  a 
5s.  duty,  combined  with  the  lUforesaid 
modification  of  the  Income  Tax,  would 
yield  Lord  Derby  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons."    we  are  our- 
selves of  this  opinion ;  and  believe 
that  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  friends 
are  desperately  apprehensive  of  the 
effect  which  may  attend  some  such 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  sub- 


stantial popularity  which  it  may  earn 
an  honest  and  firm  Crovemment.  We 
verily  believe  that  great  numbers  <^ 
Lord  John's  friends,  and  he  himself, 
would  see  with  secret  satisfaction  the 
imposition  of  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign 
com;  but  Lord  Derby  is  assuredlj 
not  pledged  to  that  particular  mea- 
sure; and  in  the  most  honourable 
manner  has  declared  that  nothing 
shall  prevent  him  from  submitting 
the  great  question  fairfy  to  the 
country  itself;  and  carrying  out  its 
deliberate  decision  faithfully.  What 
can  mortal  man— the  most  scrupulously 
consci^tious  of  mankind — say,  or  do, 
more  ?  That  justice  must  be  done  to 
the  snffbring  interests  of  agriculture, 
in  some  way  or  other,  only  the  most 
blind  and  bigoted  faction  will  deny, 
or  those  whose  craft  is  in  danger,  and 
who  are  unconsciously  exhibiting  the 
extent  of  their  selfish  interest  in  up- 
holding the  existing  system,  by  the 
large  sums  which  they  profess  to  have 
subscribed  in  order  to  stir  up  and 
keep  alive  agitation.  The  dbgnsting 
efl^ntery  of  a  handful  of  Manchester 
manufacturers,  in  thus  presuming  to 
dicUte  to  the  coun^  at  hirge,  is 
already  widely  appreciated,  and  will  be 
more  so ;  and  Lord  Derby  can  afford 
to  despise  it,  while  keeping  a  calm,  a 
vigilant,  a  comprehensive  superin- 
tendence over  all  the  great  national 
interests  intrusted  to  his  keeping  by 
the  Sovereign  and  the  country. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  predict  with 
confidence  the  result  of  the  next 
general  election;  but  if  anything 
appears  tolerably  dear,  itis  this—that 
those  who  are  resolved  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country  on  a  great 
national  question,  deliberate,  are, 
ipso  facto,  infinitely  better  entitled  to 
its  confidence  than  those  who  would 

f)recipitate  such  an  appeal.  Very 
ittle  that  is  said  by  a  paid  agitator, 
like  Mr  Cobden,  is  entitled  to  respect; 
but  he  involuntarily  spoke  the  truth, 
and  disclosed  his  inward  quaking  for 
the  result,  when  the  other  day  he 
publicly  acknowledged  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  "  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  beyond  a  few  weeks!" 
Does  this  voluble  dedalmer  suppose 
that  such  an  admission  of  the  truth  is 
lost  upon  the  great  statesman  now  at 
theheadof  a&irs? 


*  February  28, 1852.         f  The  Italies  are  those  of  the  writer  in  the  jSpedator. 
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The  Earl  of  Derby's  Ministnr  may 
stand— the  Earl  of  Derby's  Minbtry 
may  fall ;  bat  the  country  feels  that 
it  will  do  either  with  honour,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  *^  paltering  with 
it  in  a  double  sense.'*  We  believe 
that  it  will  stand,  numerons  and 
serious  as  are  the  obstacles  with 
with  which  it  has  to  contend;  and 
we  also  believe,  that  the  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  among  even  the  more 
cleav-headed  of  its  miscellaneous 
enemies,  that  it  will  not  be  so  ytrj 
easy  to  dislodge  it  from  the  posi- 
tion which  it  has  now  thoroughly 
occupied.  All  its  honourable  op- 
ponents recognise  the  fair  spirit 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Derby  asserted 
his  claims  to  the  forbearance  of 
foes,  and  the  indulgence  of  friends, 
while  endeavouring  honestly  to  con- 
duct public  affairs  at  a  moment  when 
no  one  else  offered,  or  seemed  able, 
to  do  so.  That  forbearance,  that  in- 
dulgence, he  is  justly  entitled  to,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  will  receive.    We 


Every  line  of  the  foregoing  pages 
was  in  type,  before  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  was  thrilling  with 
delight  inspired  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  splendid  reappearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  two  former  triumphs 
celebrated  in  those  pages ;  and  if  we 
had  written  after  perusiog  the  report 
of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  on  Monday 
evening  the  15th  of  March,  we  should 
not  have  modified  a  single  expression, 
or  varied  a  hair's-breadth  from  the 
course  which  we  bad  taken,  after 
much  deliberation  concerning  the  po- 
sition and  prospects  of  the  new  Admi- 
nistration, except  perhaps  in  two 
respects :— First,  to  note  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  noble  Earl  is  visibly 
satisfying  all  the  conditions,  moral 
and  intellectual,  of  the  highest  respon- 
sible statesmanship ;  while  his  noble 
but  unhappy  predecessor  is  dwin- 
dling down  into  a  mere  baffled  tactician 
and  partisan.  At  the  very  moment 
that  mere  petty  spite  and  virulence 
were  exuding  from  the  leader  of  an 
Opposition  consisting  of  a  suddenly- 
fused  aggregate  of  incompatibilities, 
his  noble  successor  was  ascend- 
ing to  a  still  higher  vantage-ground, 
and  calmly  unfurling  afresh  the  glit- 
tering standard  of  conservative  states- 
manship. Calm,  resolute,  circumspect, 


feel  that  we  cannot  |;o  far  wrong  in 
trusting  freely  one  who  has  never 
deceived  or  betrayed  us,  and  whose 
whole  personal  and  political  character 
and  conduct  show  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  ever  do  so.  Let,  then,  both 
friends  and  enemies  be  at  their  ease 
for  a  while ;  an  honourable  country 
trusting  implicitly,  in  a  great  con- 
juncture, to  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able of  her  sons.  As  long  as  he  can 
retain  the  reins  with  safety  and 
advantage  to  his  gracious  Mistress 
and  the  country,  he  will  do  so  firmly 
and  steadily,  and  not  one  moment 
longer.  But  to  whom  wUl  they  have 
to  be  surrendered  f     It  is  a  fearful 

Suestion.  He  is  now  nobly  doing  his 
nty  to  the  country — towards  the 
great  party  which  is  proud  to  see 
im  standing  at  the  helm  of  the 
vessel  of  the  State.  Let  them,  in 
turn,  do  their  duty  towards  him  who 
has  come  forward  so  chivalrously  at 
their  bidding;  and  we  say,  with  a 
swelling  hearty— On,  Stanley  !  on! 


the  higher  the  altitude  he  has  reached, 
and  the  more  comprehensive  the  view 
he  has  taken,  the  stronger  appears  his 
position,  the  distincter  his  enemies' 
real  weakness  under  the  guise  of  ap- 
parent strength.  It  is  now  clear  to 
our  minds  that  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  friends  had  calculated  on  pro- 
digious effects  springing  from  causes 
deemed  by  himself  adequate  to  pro- 
duce them,  namely,  an  array  of  un- 
tried officials;  and  that  confusion 
and  ^^  con8tem€Uum^^  throughout  the 
country  which  his  friend  Lord  Grey 
had,  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  little 
power,  striven  to  excite,  under  the 
prospect  of  a  suddenly  -  reversed 
commercial  policy.  But  it  will  not 
do.  Faction  already  ^^  'gins  pale  its 
ineffectual  fires"  before  patriotism; 
and  the  star  of  Stanley  is  unques- 
tionably at  this  moment  in  the 
ascendant.  Passing  over  Lord  Derby's 
overpowering  ad  hominem  argument 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  reminding  him 
of  the  day  when  he  was  in  Lord 
Derby's  pHOsition,  and  held  the  lan- 
guage which  he  now  denounces  in 
his  successor;  and  the  quiet  con- 
tempt with  which  the  noble  Earl 
disposes  of  the  little  worn-out  tricks 
of  agitators  and  demagogues,  unable 
to  do   more  than  develop  virulent 
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pnstnlei  of  local  irritadon  in  divers 
parts,  withont  karrying  the  pnlse  or 
oormpting  the  drcalation  <^  the  ge- 
neral body  politic,  we  come  to  the 
Premier's  appeal  to  the  state  of  the 
public  Fondts— a  topic  of  confident 
oongratnlation  in  theprecedingpages.* 
Jjord  Beaumont  had  made  a  piteous 
appeal  to  the  new  minister,  on  behalf 
of  certain  petitioners,  complaining  of 
the  fearful  consequences,  apparent 
and  apprehended,  of  the  recent  changes, 
and  or  uncertain  policy.  **  Where,'* 
asks  the  cheerful  Earl,  speaking 
upwards  of  a  fbrtnight  after  the 
delivery  of  his  great  speech — which 
we  are  more  than  ever  satisfied  ought 
to  remain  prominently  under  the  eye 
of  the  country,  for  the  guidance  alike 
of  candidates  and  electors  in  the  ap- 
proaching great  struggle — "  where  are 
the  meUcations  of  alarm,  anxiety,  and 
uncertainty  ?  The  public  mind  seems 
to  be  peaceable  and  content !  Is  there 
a  more  accurate  barometer  of  public 
feeling  than  the  public  funds  ?  Tet, 
will  the  noble  lord  point  out  a  single 
moment,during  the  whole  time  the  late 
Government  was  in  office,  when  the 
Funds  were  so  high,  were  so  steady, 
and  had  a  more  decided  tendency  to 
advance,  than  they  have  at  this 
moment,  when,  according  to  the 
noble  Baron,  the  whole  country  is  in 
a  state  of  suspense  and  excitement?** 
The  Premieres  bold  challenge  remained 
mnaniwered—thongh  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
Beaumont,  and  several  other  Peers, 
attempted  to  reply  to  other  portions 
of  his  brilliant,  overpowering,  snd 
spontaneous  speech.  But  what  said, 
on  the  ensuing  afternoon,  the  City 
Article  of  that  able,  honourable,  but 
truthful  opponent  of  Protection,  the 
Sun  newspaper,  which  has  done  itself 
honour  by  its  manly  course  during 
the  recent  crisis?  While  its  lead- 
ing article  vied  with  the  Timee  of 
that  morning  in  splendid  eulogy  of 
Lord  Derby's  speech,  and  stem  de- 
nunciation of  the  factionsncss  against 
which  it  had  been  fulminated,  the 
dry  money  aspect  of  the  question  was 
thus  faithfully  indicated  :  **  The 
English  Funds  have  been  very  buoy- 
ant [Tuesday  16th  March,  1852,]  and 
the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  has  given 
pretty  general  satisfaction.  Consols 
have  been  98i  for  transfer,  and  98| 
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to  i  fkjT  aecofunt!^  And  they  have 
since  steadily  risen  higher!  Well 
might  Lord  Derby  appeid  to  the  beat* 
ing  of  this  **  pulse,"  and  well  might  dis- 
carded state  doctors  abstain  from  gain- 
saying the  declaration  of  their  rival  I 

The  mention  of  Earl  Greg's  name 
reminds  us  of  another  coincidence 
between  our  own  foregoing  specula- 
tions, and  the  subsequent  speech  of 
Earl  Derby.  We  noted  pointedly 
his  silence  on  the  Colonial  question — 
though  in  the  provoking  presence  of 
Earl  Grey.  On  the  evening  to  which 
we  are  now  referring.  Earl  Derby- 
showed  how  nearly  we  had  groped 
towards  the  truth  of  the  case,  by- 
letting  fall  one  or  two  sentences,  Uke- 
ominous  drops  of  a  coming  storm^ 
against  which  -it  would  be  prudent 
for  Earl  Grey  to  be  lookmg  out  for 
shelter.  Earl  Derby  was  speaking^ 
of  the  presumed  causes  of  the  late 
Ministry's  fall.  "When  the  divi. 
sion  on  the  Militia  Bill  had  taken 
place,  it  was  the  ostensible  causey 
the  real  cause  may  be  different— and 
perhaps  the  noble  Earl  IGrey'}  whom 
I  see  taking  notes,  mag  be  cognisant  of 
the  real  cause!''  Let  us  hope  that 
when  the  day  of  reckon hig  shall  have 
arrived,  that  insulted  and  outraged 
veteran,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  will» 
amidst  the  indignant  S3rmpathy  of 
the  whole  country,  be  alive  and 
present,  to  witness  Lord  Derby's 
squaring  of  accounts  with  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary. 

The  whole  of  Earl  Derby's  second 
manifissto  is  pervaded  by  a  mingled 
tone  of  moderation  and  resolution, 
eminently  calculated  to  win  the 
favour  of  those  on  whose  Jiat  all 
ministers  must  depend — the  enlight- 
ened public.  Some  days  have  elapsed 
since  we  penned  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  article ;  and  during  that  inter- 
val, having  careftilly  watched  the 
current  of  events,  we  declare  that  all 
our  previous  conclusions,  not  hastily 
arrived  at,  are  confirmed — that  the 
Earl  of  Derby  will  surmount  bis  diffi- 
culties, and  baffle  his  desperate,  and, 
we  regret  being  forced  to  say  it,  un- 
scrupulous parliamentary  opponents* 
His  spirit  ia  thoroughly  English.  As  i^ 
people,  we  love  courage,  hate  injustice, 
and  despise  trickery ;  and  every  day, 
every  hour's  experience  shows  that 
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it  is  a  vile  combination  of  trickery 
and  injustice  with  wliich  the  noble 
Premier  has  to  deal.  With  one  topic 
more,  we  close  oar  article.  The  tactics 
of  the  Opposition,  as  far  as  developed 
on  the  evening  of  Monday  the  15th 
March  —  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  Sir  James  Graham 
was  to  be  seen  pnblicly  and  eagerly 
bidding  for  revolutionary  support — 
to  onr  eye  clearly  indicate  that  their 
trump  card  is  —  a  premature  dissolu- 
tion, and  on  one  particular  question, 
selected  by  themselves — and  framed 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  war-cry  being, 
as  of  old,  ^^  bread-tax — cheap  bread  !'^ 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  here  is  a 
little  reckoning  without  the  host ; 
who  has  a  few  words  of  serious  im- 

S>rt  to  say  upon  the  matter.  Earl 
erby  was  at  that  precise  moment 
announcing  elsewhere,  in  resolute 
and  well-weighed  terms,  that  he 
will  "  go  to  the  country,"  in  his  own 
way — and  bring  out  broadly,  for  the 
decision  of  the  country,  two  distinct 
entire  systems  of  general  policy,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  the  conduct 
and  pretensions  of  the  two  classes  of 
men — himselfand  his  opponents— con- 
cerned in  working  them  out.  We  invite 
earnest  attention  to  every  word  of  the 
ensuing  three  paragraphs.  As  to  the 
qnestion  concerning  a  Duty  on  Foreign 
0om,  nothing  can  be  more  assuring  to 
his  Mends,  more  decisive  of  waverers, 
and  more  embarrassing  to  enemies, 
than  the  following  single  sentence : — 
*^I  shall  leave  it  to  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  country,  without 
which  I  shall  not  bring  forward  that 
proposition  Qoud  and  general  cheer- 
ing) ;  and  I  will  not,  by  a  bare  majo- 
rity, force  on  the  country  a  measure 
against  which  a  great  proportion  of 
the  conntry  shall  have  expressed  an 
opinion."  {Here  tlte  cheering  teas 
renewed,)  That  declaration  alone 
takes  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
enemy.  As  to  being  goaded  into  an 
immediate  dissolution : — 

*^I  say  that  the  appeal  to  the 
country  ought  to  be  made  as  early 
as  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
will  permit ;  but  I  say  farther — that, 
80  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned, 
no  taunt,  no  challenge,  no  difficul- 
ties to  which  I  may  be  subjected, 
no  mortification  to  which  I  may 
be  exposed,  shall  induce  me  to  re- 
commend to  my  Sovereign  that  the 


dissolution  of  Pariiunent,  however 
anxious  I  may  be  for  a  decision,  shall 
take  place  an  hour  sooner  than 
those  great  and  paramount  interests 
render  necessary."  We  wish  that 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  bodily  transported  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  observe,  and 
meditate  upon,  the  tone  and  air, 
indicative  of  inflexible  purpose,  with 
which  this  sentence  was  delivered. 

It  was,  however,  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  address,  which,  weightily 
worded,  and  magnificently  delivered, 
carried  away  the  whole  House,  and 
has  produced  a  commensurate  effect 
upon  the  public  mind.  **  We  are 
threatened  with  far  more  serious  diffi- 
culties than  opposition  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  five  shilling,  six  shilling,  or 
seven  shilling  duty  on  com.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  government  of 
this  country  can  be  carried  on,  and 
on  what  principles,  and  through  what 
medium  ;  and  when  I  shall  appeal  to 
the  conntry,  I  shall  do  so  on  this 
ground  —  Will  you,  who  desire  well 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  country, 
place  your  confidence  in,  and  give 
your  support  to  a  Government  which, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  post  of  danger,  when 
the  helmsman  had  left  the  helm? 
{Great  cheering.)  Will  you  support 
a  Government  which  is  against  hostile 
attacks ;  which  will  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world ;  which  will  up- 
hold the  Protestant  institutions  of  the 
country;  which  will  give  strength, 
and  increased  power,  to  religious  and 
moral  education  throughout  the  land  ; 
and  which  will  exert  itself,  moreover, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  to  oppose 
some  barrier  against  the  current, 
continually  encroaching,  of  democratic 
influence,  wliirh  would  throw  power 
nominally,  into  the  bands  of  the 
masses,  practically,  into  those  of  the 
demagogues  who  lead  them  ?  Will  yon 
resist  a  Government  which  desires  to 
oppose  that  noxious  and  dangerous 
influence,  and  to  maintain  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  the  rights  of  your 
lordships'  House,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  other  freely- elected  and  fairly- 
represented  House  of  Parliament  ? 

"These  arc  the  principles  on  which 
I  shall  make  my  appeal,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  colleagues  ;  and  in  words 
which  are  placed  in  the  months  of  the 
meanest   felons    in    the   dock, 
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which  are  not  unworthy  of  the  lips  of 
a  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  ^  I 
elect  that  we  shall  be  tried  bj  God, 
and  oar  country  t  * " 

It  is  recorded  by  some  of  the  Jonr- 
iuds,  that  this  noble  appeal,  with 
which  the  Earl  of  Derby  sate  down, 
was  receiiced  "  with  tremendons 
-cheering"— a  reception  it  richly  de- 
served :  and  a  similar  one  it  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  and  is  receiving 
already,  in  every  loyal  and  patriotic 
assemblage  which  may  have  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  considering  it,  thronghont 
the  nation.  It  contains  the  exact  issue 
to  be  ere  long  decided  by  the  country. 
.A  very  solemn  issue  it  is,  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences,  alike 
to  Sovereign  and  subject — an  issue  of 
enormously  larger  proportions  than 
those  to  which  Lord  Derby^s  enemies 


seek  so  eageriy  to  reduce  it.  This 
pregnant  paragraph  ought  to  be  a 
kind  of  watchword  during  the  coming 
fight.  It  shows  a  distinct  perception 
by  the  speaker  of  a  fact  indicated  by 
ourselves  in  the  preceding  pag^es — that 
Lord  Derby*s  Government  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  predecessors,  and  its  pit* 
sent  newly-combined  opponents,  by  a 
Great  Gulf.  That  gulf  \a  REyoi.u- 
TioN ;  and  every  moderate  politician 
and  staunch  lover  of  his  country,  with- 
out respect  to  Whig  or  Tory,  Protec- 
tioMior  Free-Trader,  at  this  moment 
has  that  gulf  yawning  before  his  eyes. 
We  see  a  signal  beauty  and  force 
in  the  £ari  of  Derby's  concluding  re- 
ference to  a  formula  of  our  ancient  cri- 
minal jurisprudence :  and  completing 
that  reference,  we  fervently  add—"  God 
send  thee  a  Good  Deliykrancb  !" 
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The  next  morning  Harley  appeared 
at  breakfast.  He  was  in  gay  spirits, 
and  conversed  more  freely  with  Vio- 
"  lante  than  he  had  yet  done.  He  seemed 
to  amuse  himself  by  attacking  all  she 
said,  and  provoking  her  to  argument. 
Vlolante  was  natundly  a  very  earnest 
person;  whether  grave  or  gay,  she 
spoke  with  her  heart  on  her  Tips,  and 
her  soul  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  yet 
•comprehend  the  light  vein  of  Harley's 
irony ;  so  she  grew  picqued  and 
chafed  ;  and  she  was  so  lovely  in 
anger;  it  so  brightened  her  beauty  and 
animated  her  words,  that  no  wonder 
Harley  thus  maliciously  teased  her. 
But  what,  perhaps,  she  liked  still  less 
than  the  teasing— though  she  could 
not  tell  why — was  the  kind  of  faml- 
'liarity  that  Harley  assumed  with  her 
•^a  familiarity  as  if  he  had  known 
her  all  her  life — that  of  a  good-hu- 
moured elder  brother,  or  a  bachelor 
tiode.  To  Helen,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  did  not  address  her  apart, 
his  manner  was  more  respectful.  He 
did  not  call  her  by  her  Christian 
name,  as  he  did  Violante,  but  "  Miss 
Digby,"  and  softened  his  tone  and 
inclined  his  head  when  he  spoke  to 
her.  Nor  did  he  presume  to  jest  at 
the  very  few  and  brief  sentences  he 


drew  from  Helen ;  but  rather  listened 
to  them  with  deference,  and  invariably 
honoured  them  with  approval.  After 
breakfast  he  asked  Violante  to  play 
or  sing ;  and  when  she  frankly  owned 
how  little  she  had  cultivated  those 
accomplishments,  he  persuaded  Helen 
to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  stood  by 
her  side  while  she  did  so,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  her  music-book 
with  the  ready  devotion  of  an  admir- 
ing amateur.  Helen  always  played 
well,  but  less  well  than  usual  that 
day,  for  her  generous  nature  felt 
abashed.  It  was  as  if  she  was  show- 
ing o£f  to  mortify  Violante.  But 
Violante,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
passionately  fond  of  music  that  she 
had  no  feeling  left  for  the  sense  of  her 
own  inferiority.  Yet  she  sighed  when 
Helen  rose,  and  Harley  thanked  her 
for  the  delight  she  had  given  him. 

The  day  was  fine.  Lady  Lansmere 
proposed  to  walk  in  the  garden.  While 
the  ladies  went  up-stairs  for  their 
shawls  and  bonnets,  Harley  lighted 
his  cigar,  and  stept  from  the  window 
upon  the  lawn.  Lady  Lansmere  joined 
him  before  the  girls  came  out. 

"  Harley,"  said  she,  taking  his  arm, 
*'  what  a  chai'ming  companion  you 
have  introduced  to  us  I    I  never  met 
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with  any  that  both  pleased  and  de- 
lighted me  like  this  dear  Violante. 
Host  girls  who  possess  some  power 
of  conversation,  and  who  have  dared 
to  think  for  themselves,  are  so  pedan- 
tic, or  so  mascnline ;  bat  «Ae  is  always 
so  simple,  and  always  still  the  girl. 
Ah,  Harleyr» 

»'  Why  that  sigh,  my  dear  mother?" 

^^  I  was  thinlung  how  exactly  she 
would  have  salted  yon— how  proad  I 
shonld  have  been  of  sach  a  daughter- 
in-law — and  how  happy  yon  would 
have  been  with  snch  a  wife.*' 

Harley  started.  ''Tut,"  said  he, 
peevishly,  "  she  is  a  mere  child ;  you 
cbrget  my  years," 

"  Why,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  sur- 
prised, ''  Helen  is  quite  as  young  as 
Violante." 

''  In  dates— yes.  But  Helenas  cha- 
racter is  so  staid ; — what  it  is  now  it 
will  be  ever ;  and  Helen,  from  grati- 
tude, respect,  or  pity,  condescends  to 
accept  the  ruins  of  my  heart ;— while 
this  bright  Italian  has  the  soul  of  a 
Juliet,  and  would  expect  in  a  hus- 
band all  the  passion  of  a  Romeo. 
Nay,  mother,  hush.  Do  you  forget 
that  I  am  engaged— and  of  my  own 
iree  will  and  choice?  Poor  dear 
Helen !  Apropos,  have  you  spoken  to 
my  father,  as  you  undertook  to  do  ?" 

''  Not  yet.  I  must  seize  the  right 
moment.  You  know  that  my  lord 
requires  management." 

''  My  dear  mother,  that  female 
notion  of  managing  us,  men,  costs 
you,  ladies,  a  great  waste  of  time,  and 
occasions  us  a  great  deal  of  sorrow. 
Men  are  easily  managed  by  plain  truth. 
We  are  brought  up  to  respect  it, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you  1 " 

Lady  Lansmere  smiled  with  the  air 
of  superior  wisdom,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  an  accomplished  wife.  ''Leave 
it  to  me,  Harley ;  and  rely  on  my 
k>rd*8  consent." 

Harley  knew  that  Lady  Lansmere 
always  succeeded  in  obtaining  her 
way  with  his  father ;  and  he  felt  that 
the  Earl  might  naturally  be  disap- 
pointed in  such  an  alliance,  and, 
without  due  propitiation,  evince  that 
disappointment  in  his  manner  to 
Helen.  Harley  was  bound  to  save 
her  fh>m  all  chance  of  such  humi- 
liation. He  did  not  wish  her  to 
think  that  she  was  not  welcomed 
into  his  family;  therefore  he  said, 
^  I  resign  myself  to  your  promise  and 
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your  diplomacy.    Meanwhile,  as  you 
love  me,  be  kind  to  my  betrothed." 

"  Am  I  not  so?" 

"  Hem.  Are  yon  as  kind  as  if  she 
were  the  great  heiress  you  believe 
Violante  to  be?" 

"  Is  it,"  answered  Lady  Lansmere, 
evading  the  question — "  is  it  because 
one  is  an  heiress  and  the  other  is  not 
that  you  make  so  marked  a  differ- 
ence in  your  own  manner  to  the  two ; 
treating  Violante  as  a  spoiled  child, 
and  Miss  Digby  as" — 

"  The  destined  wife  of  Lord  L'Es- 
trange,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Ladv  Lansmere — ^yes." 

The  Countess  suppressed  an  impa- 
tient exclamation  that  rose  to  her 
lips,  for  Harley*s  brow  wore  that 
serious  aspect  which  it  rarely  assumed 
save  when  he  was  in  those  moods  in 
which  men  must  be  soothed,  not  re- 
sisted. And  after  a  pause  he  went  on 
— "  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to-day. 
I  have  engaged  apartments  at  the 
Clarendon.  I  intend  to  gratify  your 
wish,  so  often  expressed,  that  I  should 
enjoy  what  are  called  the  pleasures 
of  my  rank,  and  the  privileges  of 
single  -  blessedness  —  celebrate  my 
adieu  to  celibacy,  and  blaze  once 
more,  with  the  splendour  of  a  setting 
sun,  upon  Hyde  Park  and  May  Fair." 

"  You  are  a  positive  enigma. 
Leave  our  house,  just  when  you  are 
betrothed  to  its  inmate  I  Is  that  the 
natural  conduct  of  a  lover  ?  " 

"  How  can  your  woman  eyes  be  so 
dull,  and  your  woman  heart  so  ob- 
tuse ?  "  answered  Harley,  half-laugh- 
ing, half-scolding.  "Can  you  not 
guess  that  I  wish  that  Helen  and 
myself  should  both  lose  the  association 
of  mere  ward  and  guardian ;  that  the 
verv  familiarity  of  our  intercourse 
under  the  same  roof  almost  forbids  us 
to  be  lovers ;  that  we  lose  the  joy  to 
meet,  and  the  pang  to  part.  Don*t 
you  remember  the  story  of  the  French- 
man, who  for  twenty  years  loved  a 
lady,  and  never  missed  passing  his 
evenings  at  her  house.  She  became  a 
widow.  '  I  wish  you  joy,*  cried  his 
friend;  'you  may  now  marry  the 
woman  you  have  so  long  adored.* 
'  Alas,'  said  the  poor  Frenchman,  pro- 
foundly dejected ;  '  and  if  so,  where 
shall  I  spend  my  evenings  ?  *  ** 

Here  Violante  and  Helen  were  seen 
in  the  garden,  walking  affectionately, 
arm  in  arm. 
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*^  I  doB^t  perceive  the  point  of  yovr 
witty,  Ij^artleBS  anecdote,"  said  Lady 
Lansmere,  obstinately.  ^*  Settle  that, 
however,  with  Miss  Digby.  Bat,  to 
leave  the  very  day  after  year  friend's 
daaghter  comes  as  a  gaest! — what 
wiUd^tbinkofitr 

Lord  L'Estrauge  looked  steadfastly 
at  his  mother.  ^^  Does  it  matter  much 
what  she  thinks  of  me  ? — of  a  man 
engaged  to  another ;  and  old  enoogfa 
tobe— " 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  yon  would  not 
talk  of  your  age,  Harley  ;  it  is  a  re- 
flection npon  mine;  and  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  well  nor  so  handsome." 
With  that,  she  drew  him  on  towards 
the  young  ladies ;  and,  taking  Helen's 
arm,  asked  her,  aside,  ^*  if  she  knew 
that  Lord  L'Estrange  had  engaged 
rooms  at  the  Clarendon ;  and  if  she 
understood  why  ?"  As,  while  she  said 
this  she  moved  on,  Harley  was  left  by 
Yiolante's  side. 

"  You  will  be  very  dull  here,  I  fear, 
my  poor  child,"  said  he. 

^*  Dull  1  Bat  why  toiU  yon  call  me 
child?  Am  I  so  very — very  child- 
like?" 

"  Certainly,  you  are  to  me — a  mere 
infant.  Have  I  not  seen  yon  one ; 
have  I  not  held  you  in  my  arms  ?" 

YioLANTB. — '^But  that  was  a  long 
time  ago!" 

Harlet. — "  True.  But  if  years 
have  not  stood  stiU  for  yoo,  they  have 
not  been  stationary  for  me.  There  is 
the  same  difference  between  us  now 
that  there  was  then.  And,  therefore, 
permit  me  still  to  call  you  child,  and 
as  child  to  treat  you  I " 

V101.ANTE. — **  I  will  do  BO  such 
thing.  Do  yoa  know  that  I  always 
thought  I  was  good-tempered  till  this 
morning." 

Harley. — **  And  what  undeceived 
you  ?    Did  you  break  your  doll  ?  " 

YiOLANTE,  (with  an  indignant  flash 
from  her  dark  eyes). — **  There  I — 
again  1 — you  delight  in  provoking  me  1" 

Harley.—"  It  waa  the  doll,  then. 
Don't  cry ;  I  will  get  you  another." 

Violante  plucked  her  arm  from  him, 
and  walked  away  towards  the  Count- 


ess IB  speechless  scorn.  Harley's 
brow  contracted,  in  thought  wad  m 
gloom.  He  stood  still  for  a  mom«nit 
or  so,  and  then  joined  the  ladies. 

"I  am  trespassing  sadly  on  your 
morning;  but  I  wait  for  a  visitff^ 
whom  I  sent  to  before  you  were  up. 
He  is  to  be  here  at  twelve.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  dine  with  yoa 
to-morrow,  and  you  will  invite  him  to 
meet  me." 

"Certainly.  And  who  is  yonr 
friend?  I  guess— the  young  author  ?"^ 

"Leonard  Fairfield,"  cried  Vio- 
lante, who  had  conquered,  or  felt 
ashamed,  of  her  short-lived  anger. 

"  Fairfield  I"  repeated  Lady  Lans- 
mere.  "  I  thought,  Harley,  yon  said 
the  name  was  Oran." 

"  He  has  assumed  the  latter  name. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mark  Fairfield,  who 
married  an  Avenel.  Did  you  recog- 
nise no  fkmily  likeness? — none  inr 
those  eyes,— mother?"  said  Harley^ 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Countess,  fid- 
teringly. 

Harley,  observing  that  Violante  was- 
now  speaking  to  Helen  about  Leonardy 
and  that  neither  was  listening  to  him,, 
resumed  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  And 
his  mother — Nora's  sister  —  shrank 
from  seeing  me !  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  wbhed  you  not  to  call.  She  ha» 
not  told  the  young  man  whp  she 
shrank  from  seeing  me ;  nor  have  L 
explained  it  to  him  as  yet.  Perhaps 
I  never  shall." 

"  Indeed,  dearest  Harley,"  said  the 
Countess,  with  great  gentleness,  "  I 
wish  yon  too  much  to  forget  the  folly 
— well,  I  will  not  say  that  word— the 
sorrows,  of  your  boyhood,  not  to  hope 
that  you  will  rather  strive  against 
such  painful  memories  than  renew 
them  by  unnecessary  confidence  to  any 
one ;  least  of  all  to  the  relation  of—" 

"  Enough  ! — don't  name  her ;  the 
very  name  pains  me.  And  as  to  con- 
fidence, there  are  but  two  persons  ivt 
the  world  to  whom  I  ever  bare  the 
old  wounds — yourself  and  Egerton* 
Let  this  pass.  Hal — a  ring  at  the 
bell— that  is  he  1" 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Leonard  entered  on  the  scene,  and 
joined  the  party  in  the  garden.  The 
Countess,  perhaps  to  please  her  son, 
was  more  than  civil — she  was  mark- 


edly kind  to  him.  She  noticed  him 
more  attentively  than  she  had  hither- 
to done ;  and,  with  all  her  prejudices 
of  birth,  was   struck   to   find   the 
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son  of  l^rk  Fftirield  the  carpenter 
80  tboroQghly  the  gentlemao.  He 
might  not  have  the  exact  tone  and 
phnse  by  which  Convention  stereo  • 
tgrpea  those  bom  and  schooled  m  a 
certiun  world  ;  bat  ^e  arktoerats  of 
Natnre  can  dispense  with  such  trite 
minntiflB.  And  Leonard  had  lived,  of 
late  at  least,  in  the  best  society  that 
Musts,  for  the  polish  of  language  and 
the  refinement  of  manners, — Uie  so- 
ciety in  which  the  most  gracefnl  ideas 
are  clothed  in  the  most  gracefnl  forms 
— the  society  which  really,  thon^ 
indirectly,  gives  the  law  to  conrts^— 
the  society  of  the  niost  classic  anthoFS, 
in  the  varions  ages  in  which  literature 
has  flowered  forth  from  civilisation. 
And  if  there  was  something  in  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  L^nard's 
voice,  look,  and  manner,  which  the 
Countess  acknowledged  to  attain 
that   perfection   in    high   breeding, 


which,  under  the  name  of  ^^  suavity,*' 
steals  its  way  into  the  heart,  so  her  in- 
terest in  him  was  aroused  by  a  certain 
subdued  melancholy  which  is  rarely 
without  distinction,  and  never  without 
charm.  He  and  Helen  exchanged  but 
few  words.  There  was  but  one  occa- 
sion in  which  they  could  have  spoken 
apart,  and  Helen  herself  c(Hitrived  to 
elude  it.  His  face  brightened  at  Lady 
Lansmere's  cordial  invitation,  and  he 
gUnced  at  Helen  as  he  accepted  it ; 
but  her  eye  did  not  meet  his  own. 

*^  And  now,"  said  Harley,  whistling 
to  Nero,  whom  his  ward  was  silently 
caressing,  **I  must  take  Leonard 
away.  Adien  I  all  of  you,  till  to-mor- 
row at  dinner.  Miss  Violaote,  is  the 
doll  to  have  blue  eyes  or  black?" 

Violante  turned  her  own  black  eyes 
in  mute  appeal  to  Lady  Lansmere, 
and  nestled  to  that  lady's  side  as  if  in 
refuge  from  unworthy  insult. 


CHAPTBBXII. 


"  Let  the  carriage  go  to  the  CU- 
rendon,"  said  Harley  to  his  servant ; 
^  I  and  Mr  Oran  will  walk  to  town. 
Leonard,  I  think  yon  would  rejoice  at 
an  occasion  to  serve  your  old  Mends, 
Dr  Biccaboeca  and  his  daughter?  " 

**  Serve  them  I  O  yes."  And  there 
instantly  returned  to  Leonard  ibe  re- 
collection of  Yiolante's  words  when,  on 
leaving  bis  quiet  village  he  had  sighed 
to  part  from  all  those  be  loved ;  and  the 
little  dark-eyed  girl  bad  said  proudly, 
yet  consolingly,  "  But  to  sbrvb  those 
you  love ! "  He  turned  to  L*£strange 
with  beaming  inquisitive  eyes. 

*^I  said  to  our  friend,"  resumed 
Harley,  "  that  I  would  vouch  for 
your  honour  as  ray  own.  I  am  about 
to  prove  my  words,  and  to  confide 
the  secrets  which  your  penetration 
has  indeed  divined ; — our  friend  is  not 
what  he  seems."  Harley  then  briefly 
related  to  Leonard  the  particulars  of 
the  exile's  history,  the  rank  he  bad 
held  in  bis  native  land,  the  manner 
m  which,  partly  through  the  misre- 
presentations of  a  kinsman  he  had 
trusted,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  a  wife  he  had  loved,  be  bad  been 
driven  into  schemes  which  be  believed 
bounded  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy 
from  a  foreign  yoke  by  the  united 
exertions  of  her  birat  and  bravest  sons. 

"A  noWe  ambition,"  interrupted 
Leonard,  manfully.     ^'And  pardon 


me,  my  lord,  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  yon  would  speak  of  it  in 
a  tone  that  implies  blame." 

"  The  ambition  in  itself  was  noble,'^ 
answered  Harley.  **  But  the  cause 
to  which  it  was  devoted  became  de- 
filed in  its  dark  channel  through 
Secret  Societies.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  all  miscellaneous  political 
combinations,  that  with  the  purest 
motives  of  their  more  generous  mem- 
bers are  ever  mixed  the  most  sordid 
interests,  and  the  fiercest  passions  of 
mean  confederates.  When  those  com> 
binations  act  openly,  and  in  day- 
light, under  the  eye  of  Public  Opinion,^ 
the  healthier  elements  nsually  pre- 
vail; where  they  are  shrouded  in 
mystery — ^wbere  they  are  subjected  to^ 
no  censor  in  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
partial and  dispassionate  —  where 
chiefs  working  in  the  dark  exact  blind 
obedience,  and  every  man  who  is  at 
war  with  law  is  at  once  admitted 
as  a  friend  of  freedom — the  history 
of  the  world  tells  us  that  patriotism 
soon  passes  away.  Where  all  is  in 
public,  public  virtue,  by  the  satnral 
i^mpathies  of  the  common  nind,  and 
by  the  wholesome  control  of  shwnet 
is  likely  to  obtain  ascendancy ;  where 
all  is  in  private,  and  shame  is  bat 
fbr  him  who  refows  the  abnegatioo 
of  bis  consdeDoe,  each  turn  seeks  the 
indolgence  of  fats  private  vice.    AaA 
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hence,  in  Secret  Societies,  (from  which 
may  jet  proceed  great  danger  to  all 
Europe,)  we  find  bat  fool  and  hate- 
ful Eleusinia,  affording  pretexts  to  the 
ambition  of  the  great,  to  the  license 
of  the  penniless,  to  the  passions  of 
the  revengeful,  to  the  anarchy  of  the 
ignorant.  In  a  word,  the  societies 
of  these  Italian  Carbonari  did  but 
engender  schemes  in  which  the  abler 
chiefs  disguised  new  forms  of  des- 
potism, and  in  which  the  revolation- 
ary  many  looked  forward  to  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  institutions  that 
stand  between  Law  and  Chaos.  Na* 
turally,  therefore,**  (added  L*£strange, 
dryly,)  "when -their  schemes  were 
detected,  and  the  conspiracy  foiled, 
it  was  for  the  silly  honest  men  en- 
trapped into  the  league  to  suffer — 
the  leaders  turned  ung*s  evidence, 
and  the  common  mercenaries  be- 
came—bandittL**  Hariey  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  it  was  just 
when  the  soi-disant  Riccabocca  had 
discovered  the  true  nature  and  ulte- 
rior views  of  the  conspirators  he  had 
joined,  and  actually  withdrawn  from 
their  councils,  that  he  was  denounced 
by  the  kinsman  who  had  duped  him 
into  the  enterprise,  and  who  now 
profited  by  his  treason.  Hariey  next 
spoke  of  the  packet  despatched  by 
Riccabocca*s  dying  wife,  as  it  was 
supposed,  to  Mrs  Bertram;  and  of 
the  hopes  he  founded  on  the  contents 
of  that  packet,  if  discovered.  He 
then  referred  to  the  design  which 
had  brought  Peschiera  to  England— a 
design  which  that  personage  had 
avowed  with  such  effrontery  to  his 
companions  at  Vienna,  that  he  had 
publicly  laid  wagers  on  his  success. 

"  But  these  men  can  know  nothing 
ef  England — of  the  safety  of  English 
laws,**  said  Leonard,  naturally.  "  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  Riccabocca, 
if  I  am  still  so  to  call  him,  refuses 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  between 
his  daughter  and  his  foe.  Where, 
then,  the  danger?  This  Count,  even 
if  Yiolante  were  not  under  your 
mother*s  roof,  could  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  her.  He  could  not  attack 
the  house  and  carry  her  off  like  a 
feudal  baron  in  the  middle  ages.** 

"  Ail  this  is  very  true,**  answered 
Hariey.  "  Yet  I  have  found  through 
life  that  we  cannot  estimate  danger 
by  external  circumstances,  but  by 
the  character  of  those  from  whom  it 


is  threatened.  This  Count  is  a  man 
of  singular  audacity,  of  no  mean 
natural  talents— talents  practised  in 
every  art  of  duplicitv  and  intrigue ; 
one  of  those  men  whose  boast  It  is 
that  they  succeed  in  whatever  they 
undertake ;  and  he  is,  here,  urged  on 
the  one  hand  by  all  that  can  whet  the 
avarice,  and  on  the  other,  by  all  that 
can  give  invention  to  despair.  There- 
fore, though  I  cannot  guess  what 
plan  he  may  possibly  adopt,  I 
never  doubt  that  some  plan,  formed 
with  cunning  and  pursued  with  dar- 
ing, will  be  embraodd  the  moment  he 
discovers  yiolante*8  retreat,  unless, 
indeed,  we  can  forestall  all  peril  by 
the  restoration  of  her  father,  and  the 
detection  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood 
to  which  Peschiera  owes  the  fortune 
he  appropriates.  Thus,  while  we 
must  prosecute  to  the  utmost  our 
inquiries  for  the  missing  documents, 
80  it  should  be  our  care  to  possess 
ourselves,  if  possible,  of  such  know- 
ledge of  the  Connt*s  machinations  as 
may  enable  ns  to  defeat  them.  Now, 
it  was  with  satisfaction  that  I  learned 
in  Germany  that  Peschiera*s  sister 
was  in  London.  I  know  enough  both 
of  his  disposition  and  of  the  intimacy 
between  himself  and  this  lady,  to 
make  me  think  it  probable  he  will 
seek  to  make  her  his  instrument  and 
accomplice,  should  he  require  one. 
Peschiera  (as  you  may  suppose  by 
his  audacious  wager)  is  not  one  of 
those  secret  villains  who  would  cut 
off  their  right  hand  if  it  could  betray 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  done  by 
the  left— rather  one  of  those  self-confi- 
dent vaunting  knaves,  of  high  animal 
spirits,  and  conscience  so  obtuse  that  it 
clouds  their  intellect — ^who  must  have 
some  one  to  whom  they  can  boast  of 
their  abilities  and  confide  their  pro- 
jects. And  Peschiera  has  done  all  he 
can  to  render  this  poor  woman  so 
wholly  dependent  on  him,  as  to  be 
his  slave  and  his  tool.  But  I  have 
learned  certain  traits  in  her  character 
that  show  it  to  be*  impressionable  to 

f)od,  and  with  tondencies  to  honour, 
eschiera  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  admiration  she  excited,  some 
years  ago,  in  a  rich  young  English- 
man, to  entice  this  admirer  into 
gambling,  and  sought  to  make  his 
sister  both  a  decoy  and  an  instrument 
in  his  designs  of  plunder.  She  did 
not  encourage  the  addresses  of  our 
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conntiyman,  bat  she  warned  him  of 
the  snare  laid  for  him,  and  entreated 
him  to  leave  the  place  lest  her  brother 
should  discover  and  pnnish  her  ho- 
nesty. The  Englishman  told  me  this 
himself.  In  fine,  my  hope  of  detach- 
ing this  poor  lady  from  Feschiera*s 
interests,  and  indncing  her  to  fore- 
warn ns  of  his  purpose,  consists  bat 
in  the  innocent,  and,  I  hope,  laudable 
artifice,  of  redeeming  herself— of  ap- 
pealing to,  and  calhng  into  disused 
exercise,  the  better  springs  of  her 
nature." 

Leonard  listened  with  admiration 
and  some  surprise  to  the  singularly 
subtle  and  sagacious  insight  into  cha- 
racter which  Harley  evinced  in  the 
brief  clear  strokes  by  which  he  had 
thus  depicted  Feschiera  and  Beatrice, 
and  was  struck  by  the  boldness  with 
which  Harley  rested  a  whole  system 
of  action  upon  a  few  deductions  drawn 
from  his  reasonings  on  human  motive 
and  characteristic  bias.  Leonard 
had  not  expected  to  find  so  much 
practical  acuteness  in  a  man  who, 
however  accomplished,  usually  seem- 
ed indifferent,  dreamy,  and  abstracted 
to  the  ordinary  things  of  life.  But 
Hariey  L*£strange  was  one  of  those 
whose  powers  lie  dormant  till  cir- 
cumstance applies  to  them  all  they 
need  for  activity — ^the  stimulant  of  a 
motive. 

Harley  resumed  —  "After  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  the  lady  last 
night,  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  this 
part  of  our  diplomacy  you  could  ren- 
der us  essential  service.  Madame  di 
Negra— such  is  the  sister's  name — has 
conceived  an  admiration  for  your 
genius,  and  a  strong  desire  to  know 
you  personally.  I  have  promised  to 
present  you  to  her ;  and  I  shall  do  so 
after  a  preliminary  caution.  The  lady 
is  very  handsome,  and  very  fascinat- 
ing. It  is  possible  that  your  heart 
and  your  senses  may  not  be  proof 
against  her  attractions." 

"O,  do  not  fear  that!"  exclaimed 
Leonard,  with  a  tone  of  conviction  so 
earnest  that  Harley  smiled. 

"Forewarned  is  not  always  fore- 
armed against  the  might  of  Beauty, 
my  dear  Leonard ;  so  I  cannot  at  once 
accept  your  assurance.  But  listen  to 
me :  Watch  yourself  narrowly,  and  if 
you  find  that  you  are  likely  to  be 
captivated,  promise,  on  your  honour, 
to  retreat  at  once  firom  the  field.    I 


415 

have  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  another, 
to  expose  you  to  danger;  and  Madame 
di  Negra,  whatever  may  be  her  good 
qualities,  is  the  last  person  I  should 
wish  to  see  you  in  love  with." 

"  In  love  with  her !  Impossible  I " 

"  Impossible  is  a  strong  word," 
returned  Harlev ;  "  still,  I  own  fairly 
(and  this  belief  alone  warrants  me  in 
trusting  you  to  her  fascinations)  that 
I  do  think,  as  far  as  one  man  can 
Judge  of  another,  that  she  is  not  the 
woman  to  attract  yon ;  and,  if  filled 
by  one  pure  and  generous  object  in 
your  intercourse  with  her,  you  will 
see  her  with  purged  eyes.  Still  I  claim 
your  promise  as  one  of  honour." 

"I  give  it,"  said  Leonard  posi- 
tively. "  But  how  can  I  serve  Bicca- 
bocca?    How  aid  in— " 

"  Thus,"  interrupted  Harley.  "The 
spell  of  your  writings  is,  that,  uncon- 
sciously to  ourselves,  they  make  us 
better  and  nobler.  And  your  writ- 
ings are  but  the  impressions  struck  off 
from  your  mind.  Your  conversation, 
when  you  are  roused,  has  the  same 
effect.  And  as  you  ^w  more  fami- 
liar with  Madame  di  Negra,  I  wish 
you  to  speak  of  your  boyhood,  your 
vonth.  Describe  the  exile  as  you 
have  seen  him — so  touching  amidst  his 
foibles,  80  grand  amidst  the  petty 
privations  of  his  fallen  fortunes,  so 
benevolent  while  poring  over  his  hate- 
fal  Machiavel,  so  stingless  in  his  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent,  so  playfully  astute 
in  his  innocence  of  the  dove — I  leave 
the  picture  to  your  knowledge  of 
humour  and  pathos.  Describe  Vio- 
lante  brooding  over  her  Italian  poets, 
and  filled  with  dreams  of  her  father- 
land ;  describe  her  with  all  the  fiashes 
of  her  princely  nature,  shining  forth 
through  humble  circumstance  and 
obscure  position  ;  waken  in  your  lis<- 
tener  compassion,  respect,  admira- 
tion for  her  kindred  exiles ;— and  I 
think  our  work  is  done.  She  will  re- 
cognise evidently  those  whom  her 
brother  seeks.  She  will  question  yon 
closely  where  you  met  with  them — 
where  they  now  are.  Protect  that 
secret :  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  your 
own.  Aj^dnst  your  descriptions  and 
the  feelings  they  exdte,  she  will  not 
be  guardMl  as  against  mine.  And 
there  are  other  reasons  why  your  in- 
fluence over  this  woman  of  mixed 
nature  may  be  more  direct  and  effec- 
tual than  my  own." 
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^^  Naj,  I  cannot  conceive  that." 

*^  BeUeve  it,  without  asking  me  to 
explain,"  aoBwered  Harley. 

For  he  did  not  judge  it  iieoe8Bar3r 
to  say  to  Leonard,  *^  I  am  high-born 
and  wealthy — ^yon  a  peasant's  son, 
and  living  by  yonr  exertions.  This 
woman  is  ambitions  and  distressed. 
She  might  have  projects  on  me  that 
wonld  counteract  nine  on  her.  Ton 
she  wonld  bnt  listen  to,  and  reoeive, 
through  the  sentiments  of  good  or 
of  poetical  that  are  in  her — you 
she  would  have  no  interest  to  subju- 
gate, no  motive  to  ensnare." 

**  And  now,"  said  Harley,  turning 
the  sulnect,  ^^  I  have  another  object  in 
view.  This  fooUsh  sage  friend  of  ours, 
in  his  bewilderment  and  fears,  has 
sought  to  saveViolante  from  one  rogue 
by  promising  her  hand  to  a  man  who, 
unless  my  instincts  deceive  me,  I  sus- 
pect much  disposed  to  be  another. 
Sacrifice  such  exuberance  of  life  and 
spirit  to  that  bloodless  heart,  to  that 
cold  and  earthward  intellect!  By 
Heavens,  it  shall  not  be !" 

*^  Bnt  whom  can  the  exile  possibly 
have  seen  of  birth  and  fortunes  to 
render  him  a  fitting  spouse  for  his 
daughter?  Whom,  my  lord,  except 
yourself?" 

"Mel"  exclaimed  Harley,  angrily, 
and  changing  colour.  "  I  worthy  of 
suohaCTeature?  I — with  my  habits  1 
I — silken  egotist  that  I  am  1  And 
you,  a  poet,  to  form  such  an  estimate 
of  one  who  might  be  the  queen  of  a 
poet's  dream  I" 

"  My  lord,  when  we  sate  the  other 
night  round  Riccabocoa*s  hearth — 
when  I  heard  her  speak,  and  observed 
you  listen,  I  said  to  myself,  from  such 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  comes, 
we  know  not  how,  to  us  poets — I  said, 
^  Harley  L'Estrange  has  looked  long 
and  wistfully  on  the  heavens,  and  he 
now  hears  the  murmur  of  the  wings 
that  can  wafr  him  towards  them.' 
And  then  I  sighed,  for  I  thought  how 
the  world  rules  us  all  in  spite  of  onr- 
selves.  And  I  said,  *  What  pity  for 
both,  that  the  exile's  daughter  is  not 
the  woridly  equal  of  the  peer's  son  I' 
And  you  too  sighed,  as  I  thus 
thought;  and  I  fancied  that,  while 


you  listeaed  to  the  music  of  the  wing, 
yon  felt  the  iron  of  the  chahL  Bat 
the  exile's  daughter  ti  yoor  equal  in 
burth,  and  yon  aie  has  in  heart  aad 
in  sonL" 

"My  poor  Leonard,  you  rave,^' 
answered  Hariey,  calmly.  "And  if 
Yiolante  is  not  to  be  some  young 
prince's  bride,  At  should  be  some 
young  poet's." 

" Poet'sl  O,  no ! "  said  Leonard, 
with  a  gentle  iangh.  "  Poets  seed 
rq>ose  where  Utetf  love !" 

Harley  was  struck  by  the  answec, 
and  mused  over  it  in  silence.  "  I 
comprehend,"  thought  he ;  "  it  a  m 
new  light  that  dawns  on  me.  Wliat 
is  needed  by  the  man,  whose  whole 
life  is  one  strain  after  glory — ^whoae 
soul  sinks,  in  fatigue,  to  the  oom^ 
panionship  of  earth—is  not  the  love 
of  a  nature  like  his  own.  He  is  right 
— ^it  is  repose  I  While  I,  it  is  tme4 
Boy  that  he  is,  his  intuitions  ar« 
wiser  than  all  my  experience!  It  at 
excitement — energy--elevation,  that 
Love  should  bestow  on  me.  Bnt  I 
have  chosen;  and,  at  least,  with 
Helen  my  lifb  will  be  calm,  and  my 
hearth  sacred.  Let  tiie  rest  sleep  im 
the  same  grave  as  my  youth." 

"  But,"  said  Leonard,  widiing 
kindly  to  arouse  his  noble  friend  from 
a  reverie  which  he  felt  was  mournful, 
though  he  did  not  divine  its  true 
cause—"  but  you  have  not  yet  told 
me  the  name  of  the  i^gnora's  suitor. 
May  I  know?" 

"  Probably  one  you  never  heard  of. 
Randal  Leslie— a  placeman.  You  re- 
fused a  place ; — ^you  were  right." 

"KhodalLesUe?  Heaven  forbid  P' 
cried  Leonard,  revealing  his  surprise 
at  the  name. 

"  Amen  I  But  what  do  you  know 
of  him?" 

Leonard  related  the  story  of  Bur- 
ley's  pamphlet. 

Hariey  seemed  delighted  to  hear 
his  suspicions  of  Randal  confirmed. 
^^  The  paltry  pretender ! — and  yet  I 
fancied  that  he  might  be  formidable  I 
However,  we  must  dismiss  him  for  the 
present; — we  are  approaching  Ma- 
dame di  Negra's  house.  Prepare  yourv 
self,  and  remember  yonr  promise." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


Some  dajrs  have  passed  by.  Leonard 
and  Beatnce  di  Negra  have  already 


made  friends.  Harley  is  satisfied  with 
his  young  friend's  report.    He  himi- 
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«elf  has  l>een  actwely  occupied.  He 
has  sought,  bat  hittorto  in  vain,  all 
trace  of  Mrs  Bertram ;  he  has  pat 
.that  investigatioB  into  the  hands  of 
his  lawyer,  and  his  lawyer  has  not 
been  more  fortunate  than  himself. 
JfioreoTer,  Hariey  has  blazed  forth 
again  in  die  London  world,  and  pro- 
mises again  de  /aire  fureur ;  bat  he 
has  always  found  time  to  spend  some 
hours  in  the  twenty- four  at  his  father's 
lioase.  He  has  continaed  much  the 
same  tone  with  Yicdante,  and  she 
begins  to  accustom  herself  to  it,  and 
reply  sancOy.  His  cafan  courtship  to 
Helen  flows  on  in  silence.  Leonard, 
too,  has  been  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
Lansmeres' :  all  welcome  and  like 
him  there.  Peschiera  has  not  evinced 
any  sign  of  the  deadly  machinations 
ascribed  to  him.  He  goes  less  into 
the  drawing-room  world :  he  meets 
Lord  L'Estrange  there ;  and  brilliant 
and  handsome  though  Peschiera  be, 
Lord  L'Estrange,  like  Rob  Boy  Mac- 
gregor,  is  ^^  on  his  native  heath,"  and 
has  the  decided  advantage  over  the 
foreigner.  Peschiera,  however,  shines 
in  the  clubs,  and  pli^s  high.  Still 
scarcely  an  evening  passes  in  which 
he  and  Baron  Levy  do  not  meet. 

Audley  Egerton  has  been  intensely 
occupied  with  affairs.  Only  seen  once 
by  Harley.  Harley  then  was  about 
to  deliver  himself  of  his  sentiments 
respecting  Randal  Leslie,  and  to  com- 
municate the  story  of  Burley  and  the 
pamphlet.  Egerton  stopped  him  short. 

"  My  dear  Hariey,  aou*t  try  to  set 
me  against  this  young  man.  I  wish  to 
hear  nothing  in  his  disfavour.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  not  alter  the  line 
of  conduct  I  mean  to  adopt  with  re- 
gard to  him.  He  is  my  wifo's  kins- 
mm;  I  charged  myself  with  his 
career,  as  a  wish  of  hers,  and  there- 
fore as  a  duty  to  myself.  In  attach- 
ing him  so  young  to  my  own  fate,  I 
drew  him  necessarily  away  from  the 
professions  in  which  his  industry  and 
talents  (for  he  has  both  in  no  com- 
mon degree)  would  have  secured  his 
fortunes ;  therefore,  be  he  bad,  be  he 
good,  I  shall  try  to  provide  for  him 
as  I  best  can ;  and,  moreover,  cold  as 
1  am  to  him,  and  worldly  though  per- 
haps he  be,  I  have  somehow  or  other 
conceived  an  interest  in  him — a  liking 
to  him.  He  has  been  under  my  roof, 
he  Is  dependent  on  me ;  he  has  been 
4locile  and  prudent,  and  I  am  a  lone 


childless  man ;  therefore,  spare  Mm, 
since  in  so  doing  you  spare  me ;  and 
ah,  Harley,  I  have  so  many  cares  on 
me  now^  that — " 

*^  O,  say  no  more,  my  dear,  dear 
Audley,"  cried  the  generous  firiend; 
*^  how  little  people  know  you  !'* 

Audley*s  hand  trembled.  Certainly 
his  nerves  began  to  show  wear  and 
tear. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  this  dia- 
logue— ^the  type  of  perverted  intellect 
—of  mind  without  heart — of  know- 
ledge which  had  no  aim  but  power — 
was  in  a  state  of  anxious  perturbed 
gloom.  He  did  not  know  whether 
wholly  to  believe  Levy's  assurance  of 
his  patron's  ruin.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve it  when  he  saw  that  great  house 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  its  hall  crowded 
with  lacqueys,  its  sideboard  blazing 
with  plate;  when  no  dun  was  ever 
seen  in  the  antechamber;  when  not 
a  tradesman  was  ever  known  to  call 
twice  for  a  bill.  He  hinted  to  Levy 
the  doubts  all  these  phenomena  sug- 
gested to  him;  but  the  Baron  only 
smiled  ominously  and  said — 

*^True,  the  tradesmen  are  always 
paid;  but  the  how  is  the  question! 
Randal,  mon  cher^  you  are  too  inno- 
cent. I  have  but  two  pieces  of  advice 
to  suggest,  in  the  shape  of  two  pro- 
verbs— '  Wise  rats  run  from  a  falling 
house,'  and  ^  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.'  Apropos,  Mr  Avenel  likes 
you  greatly,  aod  has  been  talking  of 
the  borough  of  Lansmere  for  you.  He 
has  contrived  to  get  together  a  great 
interest  there.    Make  much  of  bun." 

Randal  had  indeed  been  to  Mrs 
Avenel's  »oirie  tiansante,  and  called 
twice  and  found  her  at  home,  and 
been  very  bland  and  dvil,  and  ad- 
mired the  children.  She  had  two,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  very  like  their  father, 
with  open  faces  as  bold  as  brass. 
And  as  all  this  had  won  Mrs  Avenel's 
good  graces,  so  it  had  propitiated 
her  husband's.  Avenel  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  how  clever  Randal  was. 
He  called  him  ^*  smart,"  and  said  **he 
would  have  got  on  In  America," 
which  was  the  highest  praise  Dick 
Avenel  ever  accorded  to  any  man. 
But  nick  hhnself  looked  a  little  care- 
worn ;  and  this  was  the  first  year  in 
which  he  had  murmured  at  the  bills  of 
his  wife's  dressmaker,  and  said  with 
an  oath,  that  ^'^  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  going  too  much  ahead." 
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Randal  had  visited  Dr  Riccabocca, 
and  found  Violante  flown.  Trne  to 
his  promise  to  Harley,  the  Italian 
refosed  to  say  where,  and  suggested, 
as  was  agreed,  that  for  the  present  it 
wonld  be  more  prndent  if  Randal 
suspended  his  visits  to  himself.  Les- 
lie, not  liking  this  proposition,  at- 
tempted to  make  himself  still  neces- 
sary, by  woi^ing  on  Riccabocca*s 
fears  as  to  that  espionage  on  his  re- 
treat, which  had  been  among  the 
reasons  that  had  hurried  the  sage  into 
offering  Randal  Yiolante^s  hand.  But 
Riccabocca  had  ahready  learned  that 
the  fancied  spy  was  but  his  neighbour 
Leonard ;  and,  without  so  saying,  he 
cleverly  contrived  to  make  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  espionage  an  additional 
reason  for  the  cessation  of  Leslie's 
visits.  Randal,  then,  in  his  own  art- 
ful, quiet,  roundabout  way,  had  sought 
to  find  out  if  any  communication  had 
passed  between  L'Estrange  and  Ric- 
cabocca. Brooding  over  Harley's 
words  to  him,  he  suspected  there  had 
been  such  communication,  with  his 
usual  penetrating  astuteness.  Ricca- 
bocca, here,  was  less  on  his  guard, 
and  rather  parried  the  sidelong  ques- 
tions than  denied  their  inferences. 

Randal  began  already  to  surmise 
the  truth.  Where  was  It  likely  Vio- 
lante should  go  but  to  the  Lansmeres*? 
This  confirmed  his  idea  of  Barley's 
pretensions  to  her  hand.  With  such 
a  rival  what  chance  had  he  ?  Randal 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the 
pupil  of  Machiavel  would  *'  throw  him 
over,*  if  such  an  alliance  to  his 
daughter  really  presented  itself.  The 
schemer  at  once  discarded  from  his 
project  all  further  aim  on  Violante: 
either  she  would  be  poor,  and  he 
would  not  have  her ;  or  she  would  be 
rich,  and  her  father  would  give  her  to 
another.  As  his  heart  had  never 
been  touched  by  the  fair  Italian,  so 
the  moment  her  inheritance  became 
more  than  doubtful,  it  gave  him  no 
pang  to  lose  her ;  but  he  did  feel  very 
sore  and  resentful  at  the  thought  of 


being  supplanted  bj  Lord  L*£strange, 
the  man  who  had  msulted  him. 

Neither,  as  vet,  had  Randal  made 
any  way  in  his  designs  on  Frank. 
For  several  days  Madame  di  Negra 
had  not  been  at  home,  either  to  him- 
self or  young  Hazeldean ;  and  Frank, 
though  very  unhappy,  was  piqued  and 
angry;  and  Randal  suspected,  and 
suspected,  and  suspected,  he  knew 
not  exactly  what,  but  that  the  devil 
was  not  so  kind  to  him  there  as  that 
father  of  lies  ought  to  have  been  to  a 
son  so  dutiful.  Yet,  with  all  these 
discouragements,  there  was  in  Randal 
Leslie  so  dogged  and  determined  a 
conviction  of  his  own  success — there 
was  so  great  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
under  obstacles,  and  so  vigilant  an 
eye  upon  all  chances  that  could  be 
turned  to  his  favour,  that  he  never 
once  abandoned  hope,  nor  did  more 
than  change  the  details  in  his  main 
schemes.  Out  of  calculations  appar- 
ently the  most  far-fetched  and  impro- 
bable, be  had  constructed  a  patient 
S^Ucy,  to  which  he  obstinately  clung, 
ow  far  his  reasonings  and  patience 
served  to  his  ends,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  But  could  our  contempt  for  the 
baseness  of  Randal  himself  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  faculties  which  he 
elaborately  degraded  to  the  service 
of  that  baseness,  one  might  allow 
that  there  was  something  one  could 
scarcely  despise  in  this  still  self- 
reliance,  this  inflexible  resolve.  Had 
such  qualities,  aided  as  they  were  by 
abilities  of  no  ordinary  acuteness,  been 
applied  to  objects  commonly  honest, 
one  would  have  backed  Randal  Leslie 
against  any  fifty  picked  prizemen  from 
the  colleges.  But  there  are  judges  of 
weight  and  metal,  who  do  that  now, 
especially  Baron  Levy,  who  says  to 
himself  as  he  eyes  that  pale  face  all 
intellect,  and  that  spare  form  all 
nerve,  '^  This  is  a  man  who  must  make 
way  in  life ;  he  is  worth  helping." 

By  the  words  "worth  helping," 
Baron  Levy  meant  "worth  getting  into 
my  power,  that  he  may  help  me." 


COIPTER  XIT. 


But  Parliament  had  met.  Events 
that  belong  to  Wstory  had  contributed 
yet  more  to  weaken  the  administra- 
tion. Randal  Leslie*sinterest  became 
absorbed  in  politics ;  for  the  stake 
to  him  was  his  whole  political  career. 


Should  Andley  lose  oflSce,  and  for 
good,  Audley  could  aid  him  no  more ; 
but  to  abandon  his  patron,  as  Levy 
recommended,  and  pin  himself,  in  the 
hope  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  a 
stranger — an  obscure  stranger,  like 
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Dick  Avenel— that  was  a  policy  not  to 
be  adopted  at  a  breath.  Meanwhile,  al- 
most every  night,  when  the  Hoose  met, 
that  pale  face  and  spare  form,  which 
Levy  so  identified  with  shrewdness 
and  energy,  might  be  seen  amongst 
the  benches  appropriated  to  those 
more  select  strangers  who  obtained  the 
Speaker's  order  of  admission.  There 
Randal  heard  the  great  men  of  that 
day,  and  with  the  half  contemptuous 
surprise  at  their  fame,  which  is  common 
enough  amongst  clever,  well-educated 
young  men,  who  know  not  what  it 
is  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  heard  much  slovenly  English, 
much  trite  reasoning,  some  eloquent 
thoughts,  and  close  argument,  often 
delivered  in  a  jerking  tone  of  voice, 
(popularly  called  the  Parliamentary 
twang,)  and  often  accompanied  by 
gesticulations  that  would  have 
shocked  the  manager  of  a  provincial 
theatre.  He  thought  how  much  better 
than  these  great  dons  (with  but  one 
or  two  exceptions)  he  himself  could 
speak — with  what  more  refined  logic 
— with  what  more  polished  periods — 
how  much  more  like  Cicero  and 
Burke  I  Very  probably  he  might 
have  so  spoken,  and  for  that  very 
reason  have  made  that  deadest  of  all 
dead  failures — an  excellent  spoken 
essay.  One  thing,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  own,  viz.,  that  in  a 
popular  representative  assembly  it  is 
not  precisely  knowledge  which  is 
power,  or  if  knowledge,  it  is  but  the 
knowledge  of  that  particular  assembly, 
and  what  will  best  take  with  it; — 
passion,  invective,  sarcasm,  bold  de- 
clamation, shrewd  common  sense,  the 
readiness  so  rarely  found  in  a  very 
profound  mind — he  owned  that  fdl 
these  were  the  qualities  that  told; 
when  a  man  who  exhibited  nothing 
but  "knowledge,"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  stood  an  imminent 
chance  of  being  coughed  down. 

There  at  his  left — last  but  one  in  the 
row  of  the  ministerial  chiefs — ^Randal 
watched  Audley  Egerton,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  his  hat  drawn  over 
his  brows,  his  eyes  fixed  with  steady 
courage  on  whatever  speaker  in  the 
Opposition  held  possession  of  the 
floor.  And  twice  Randal  heard 
Egerton  speak,  and  marvelled  much 
at  the  effect  that  minister  produced. 
For   of  those  qualities  enumerated 
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above,  and  which  Randal  had  ob- 
served to  be  most  sure  of  success, 
Audley  Egerton  only  exhibited  to  a 
marked  degree — the  common  sense, 
and  the  rei^iness.  And  yet,  though 
but  little  applauded  by  noisy  cheers, 
no  speaker  seemed  more  to  satisfy 
friends,  and  command  respect  from 
foes.  The  true  secret  was  this, 
which  Randal  might  well  not  divine, 
since  that  young  person,  despite  his 
ancient  birth,  his  Eton  rearing,  and 
his  refined  air,  was  not  one  of 
Nature's  gentlemen ; — the  true  secret 
was,  that  Audley  Egerton  moved, 
looked,  and  spoke,  like  a  thorough 
gentleman  of  England.  A  gentleman 
of  more  than  average  talents  and  of 
long  experience,  speaking  his  sincere 
opinions— not  a  rhetorician  aiming  at 
efiect.  Moreover,  Egerton  was  a  con- 
summate man  of  the  world.  He  said, 
with  nervous  simplicity,  what  his 
party  desired  to  be  said,  and  put  what 
his  opponents  felt  to  be  the  strong 
points  of  the  case.  Calm  and  de- 
corous, yet  spirited  and  energetic, 
with  little  variety  of  tone,  and  action 
subdued  and  rare,  but  yet  signalised 
by  earnest  vigour,  Audley  Egerton 
impressed  the  understanding  of  the 
dullest,  and  pleased  the  taste  of  the 
most  fastidious. 

But  once,  when  allusions  were 
made  to  a  certain  popular  question, 
on  which  the  premier  had  announced 
his  resolution  to  refuse  all  concession, 
and  on  the  expediency  of  which  it 
was  announced  that  the  cabinet  was 
nevertheless  divided — and  when  such 
allusions  were  coupled  with  direct 
appeals  to  Mr  Egerton,  as  "the  en- 
lightened member  of  a  great  commer- 
cial constituency,"  and  with  a  flatter- 
ing doubt  that "  that  right  honourable 
gentleman,  member  for  that  great 
city,  identified  with  the  cause  of  the 
Burgher  class,  could  be  so  far  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  age  as  bis  official 
chief,"— Randal  observed  that  Eger- 
ton drew  his  hat  still  more  closely 
over  his  brows  and  turned  to  whisper 
with  one  of  his  colleagues.  He 
could  not  be  ^0/  tip  to  speak. 

That  evening  Randal  walked  home 
with  Egerton,  and  intimated  his  sur- 
prise that  the  minister  had  declined 
what  seemed  to  him  a  good  occasion 
for  one  of  those  biief,  weighty  replies 
by  which  Audley  was  chiefly  distin- 
2e 
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gnished,  an  occasion  to  which  he  had 
been  londly  invited  bj  the  '*  hears  ** 
of  the  House. 

'^  Leslie,"  answered  the  statesman 
briefly,  ^^I  owe  all  mj  success  in 
Parliament  to  this  role  —  I  have 
never  spoken  against  my  convictions. 
I  intend  to  abide  by  it  to  the  last." 

*^  Bat  if  the  question  at  issue  comes 
before  theHouse,  you  will  vote  against 
it?" 

*^  Certainly,  I  vote  as  a  member  of 
the  cabinet.  But  since  I  am  not 
leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the  party,  I 
retain  the  privilege  to  speak  as  an 
individnal." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Egerton,"  ex- 
claimed Randal,  ^^  forgive  me.  But 
this  question,  right  or  wrong,  has  got 
such  hold  of  the  public  mind.  So 
little,  if  conceded  in  time,  would  give 
content ;  and  it  is  so  clear  (if  I  may 
judge  by  the  talk  I  hear  everywhere  I 
go)  that,  by  refusing  all  concession,  the 
government  must  f^l,  that  I  wish" — 

"  So  do  I  wish,"  interrupted  Eger- 
ton, with  a  gloomy  impatient  sigh — 
"  so  do  I  wish  I  But  what  avails  it  ? 
If  my  advice  had  been  taken  but 
three  weeks  ago^now  it  is  too  late — 
we  could  have  doubled  the  rock ;  we 
refused,  we  must  split  upon  it." 

This  speech  was  so  unlike  the  dis- 
creet and  reserved  minister,  that  Ran- 
dal gathered  courage  to  proceed  with 
an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  his  own 
sagacity.  And  before  I  state  it,  I 
must  add  that  Egerton  had  of  late 
shown  much  more  personal  kindness 
to  his  proUgi ;  that,  whether  his 
spirits  were  broken,  or  that  at  last, 
close  and  compact  as  his  nature  of 
bronze  was,  he  felt  the  imperious 
want  to  groan  aloud  in  some  loving 
ear,  the  stem  Andley  seemed  tamed 
and  softened.    So  Randal  went  on. 

"May  I  say  what  I  have  heard 
expressed  with  regard  to  yon  and 
your  positlon^in  the  streets — in  the 
clubs?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  in  the  streets  and  the 
clubs  that  statesmen  should  go  to 
school.    Say  on." 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  heard  it  made 
a  matter  of  wonder  why  you,  and  one 
or  two  others  I  will  not  name,  do  not 
at  once  retire  from  the  ministry,  and 
on  the  avowed  ground  that  yon  side 
with  the  public  feeling  on  this  irresis- 
*iW4i,  question." 


"Ehl" 

"  It  is  clear  that  in  so  doing  yon 
wonld  become  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  country — clear  that  you  would 
be  summoned  back  to  power  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people.  No  new 
cabinet  could  be  formed  without  yon^ 
and  your  station  in  it  would  perhaps 
be  higher,  for  life,  than  that  which 
you  may  now  retain  but  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.  Has  not  this  ever  oc- 
cnrred  to  you?" 

"Never,"  said  Andley,  with  dry 
composure. 

Amazed  at  such  obtuseness,  Ran- 
dal exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  1  And 
yet,  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  think  you 
are  ambitious,  and  love  power." 

"  No  man  more  ambitious ;  and  if 
by  power  you  mean  office,  it  has 
grown  the  habit  of  my  life,  and  I 
shall  not  know  what  to  do  without  it.*' 

"  And  how,  then,  has  what  seems 
to  me  so  obvious  never  occurred  to 
you?" 

**  Because  yon  are  young,  and  there- 
fore I  forgive  you ;  but  not  the  gossips 
who  could  wonder  why  Audley  Eger- 
ton refused  to  betray  the  friends  of 
his  whole  career,  and  to  profit  by  the 
treason." 

"  But  one  should  love  one*s  country 
before  a  party." 

"  No  doubt  of  that ;  and  the  first 
interest  of  a  country  is  the  honour  .of 
its  public  men." 

"But  men  may  leave  their  party 
without  dishonour ! " 

"  Who  doubts  that  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  if  I  were  an  ordinary  inde- 
pendent member  of  Parliament,  load- 
ed with  no  obligations,  charged  with 
no  trust,  I  could  hesitate  for  a  moment 
what  coarse  to  pursue  ?     Oh,  that  I 

were  bat  the  member  for 1    Oh, 

that  I  had  the  full  right  to  be  a  free 
agent!  But  if  a  member  of  a  cabinet, 
a  chief  in  whom  thousands  confide, 
because  he  is  outvoted  in  a  council  of 
his  colleagues,  suddenly  retires,  and 
by  so  doing  breaks  up  the  whole  party 
whose  confidence  he  has  enjoyed, 
whose  rewards  he  has  reaped,  to  whom 
he  owes  the  very  position  which 
he  employs  to  their  ruin^-own  that 
though  his  choice  may  be  honest,  it  is 
one  which  reqaires  all  the  consola- 
tions of  conscience." 

"  But  you  will  have  those  consola- 
tions.   And,"  added  Randal  energeti- 
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callj,  "  the  gain  to  yonr  career  will 
be  so  immense ! " 

**  That  is  precisely  what  it  cannot 
be,"  answered  Egerton  gloomily.  ^*  I 
grant  that  I  may,  if  I  choose,  resign 
office  with  the  present  government^ 
and  so  at  once  destroy  that  govern- 
ment; for  my  resignation  on  snch 
gronnd  wonld  suffice  to  do  it.  I  grant 
this ;  bat  for  that  very  reason  I  could 
not  the  next  day  take  office  with 
another  administration.  I  conld  not 
accept  wages  for  desertion.  No  gen- 
tleman conld  1  And  therefore — " 
Aadley  stopped  short,  and  he  bnttoned 
his  coat  over  his  broad  breast.  The 
action  was  significant :  it  said  that  the 
man^s  mind  was  made  up. 

In  fact,  whether  Aadley  Egerton 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  theory  de- 
pends upon  mach  subtler,  and  perhaps 
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loftier  views  in  the  casuistry  of  poli- 
tical duties,  than  it  was  in  his  charac- 
ter to  take.  And  I  guard  myself  from 
saying  anything  in  praise  or  disfavour 
of  his  notions,  or  implying  that  he  is 
a  fit  or  unfit  example  in  a  parallel 
case.  I  am  but  describing  the  man 
as  he  was,  and  as  a  man  like  him 
would  inevitably  be,  under  the  in- 
fluences in  which  he  lived,  and  in 
that  peculiar  world  of  which  he  was 
so  emphatically  a  member.  *^  Ce  h'est 
ptu  mot  quiparU,  c'eat  Marc  AureU." 

He  speaks,  not  I. 

Ranclal  had  no  time  for  further  dis- 
cussion. They  now  reached  Egerton^s 
house,  and  the  minister,  taking  the 
chamber  candlestick  from  his  servant's 
hand,  nodded  a  silent  good-night  to 
Leslie,  and  with  a  jaded  look  retired 
to  his  room. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


But  not  on  the  threatened  question 
was  that  eventful  campaign  of  Party 
decided.  The  government  fell  less 
in  battle  than  skirmish.  It  was  one 
fatal  Monday  — a  dull  question  of 
finance  and  figures.  Prosy  and  few 
were  the  speakers.  All  the  govern- 
ment silent,  save  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  another  business- 
like personage  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whom  the  House 
would  hardly  condescend  to  hear. 
The  House  was  in  no  mood  to  think 
of  facts  and  figures.  Early  in  the 
evening,  between  nine  and  ten,  the 
Speaker's  sonorous  voice  sounded, 
•*  Strangers  must  withdraw  I "  And 
Randal,  anxious  and  foreboding,  de- 
scended from  his  seat,  and  went  oat 
of  the  fatal  doors.  He  turned  to 
take  a  last  glance  at  Audley  Egerton. 
The  whipper-in  was  whispering  to 
Audley;  and  the  minister  pushed 
back  his  hat  from  his  brows,  and 
glanced  round  the  house,  and  up  in- 
to the  galleries,  as  if  to  calculate 
rapidly  jthe  relative  numbers  of  the 
two  armies  in  the  field;  then  he 
smiled  bitterly,  and  threw  himself 
back  into  his  seat.  That  smile  long 
haunted  Leslie. 

Amongst  the  strangers  thus  ban- 
ished with  Randal,  while  the  division 
was  being  taken,  were  many  young 
men,  like  himself,  connected  with  the 


administradon — some  by  blood,  some 
by  place.  Hearts  beat  lood  in  the 
swarming  lobbies.  Ominous  mourn- 
ful whispers  were  exchanged.  "  They 
say  the  government  will  have  a  ma- 
jority of  ten."    "  No ;  I  hear  they  will 

certainly  be  beaten."    "  H says 

by  fifty."  "  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  a 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber;  ^'it  is  im- 
possible. I  left  five  government  mem- 
bers dining  at  the  '  Travellers.' "  **  No 
one  thought  the  division  would  be  so 
eariy."  "  A  trick  of  the  Whigs- 
shameful."  '^  Wonder  some  one  was 
not  set  up  to  talk  for  time  ;  very  odd 

P did  not  speak ;  however,  he  is 

so  cursedly  rich,  he  does  not  care 
whether  he  is  out  or  in."  "  Yes ;  and 
Audley  Egerton  too,  just  such  another ; 
glad,  no  doubt,  to  be  set  free  to  look 
after  his  property ;  very  different  tac- 
tics if  we  had  men  to  whom  office  was 
as  necessary  as  it  is — to  me  I  "  said  a 
candid  young  placeman.  Suddenly 
the  silent  Leslie  felt  a  friendly  grasp 
on  his  arm.  He  turned  and  saw 
Levy. 

**Did  I  not  tell  you?"  sud  the 
Baron  with  an  exulting  smile. 

"  You  are  sure,  then,  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  outvoted?" 

"  I  spent  the  morning  in  going  over 
the  list  of  members  with  a  parlia- 
mentary client  of  mine,  who  knows 
them  all  as  a  shepherd  doea  his  1 ' 
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Majority  for  the  Opposition  at  least 
twenty-five." 

^*  And  in  that  case  must  the  govern - 
ment  resign,  sir?"  asked  the  candid 
yonng  placeman,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  smart  well-dressed  Baron, 
*  bis  soul  planted  in  his  ears.' 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron 
blandly,  and  offering  his  snuff-box, 
(tmeLonis  Qninze,  with  a  miniature  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  set  in  pearls.) 
*'  You  are  a  friend  to  the  present 
ministers?  You  could  not  wish  them 
to  be  mean  enough  to  stay  in?" 
Kandal  drew  aside  the  Baron. 

**If  Audley's  affairs  are  as  you 
state,  what  can  he  do?" 

*^  I  shall  ask  him  that  question  to- 
morrow," answered  the  Baron,  with  a 
look  of  visible  hate.  **  And  I  have 
come  here  just  to  see  how  he  bears  the 
prospect  before  him." 

**  X  ou  will  not  discover  that  in  his 
face.  And  those  absurd  scruples  of 
his  1  If  he  had  but  gone  out  in  time 
— to  come  in  again  with  the  New 
Men  I" 

*^  Oh,  of  course,  our  Right  Honour- 
able is  too  punctilious  for  that  1 "  an- 
swered the  Baron,  sneering. 

Suddenly  the  doors  opened  —  in 
rushed  the  breathless  expectants. 
"What  are  the  numbers?  What  is 
the  divbioni" 

"  Majority  against  ministers,"  said 
a  member  of  Opposition,  peeling  an 
■orange,  "  twenty-nine." 

The  Baron,  too,  had  a  Speaker's 
order;  and  he  came  into  the  House 
with  Randal,  and  sate  by  his  side. 
But,  to  their  disgust,  some  member 
was  talkine  about  the  other  motions 
before  the  House. 

"  What !  has  nothing  been  said  as 
to  the  division?"  asked  the  Baron  of 
a  young  county  member,  who  was 
talking  to  some  non -parliamentary 
friend  in  the  bench  before  Levy.  The 
county  member  was  one  of  the  Baron's 
pet  eldest  sons — had  dined  often  with 
Levy — was  under  *  obligations '  to 
him.  The  young  legislator  looked  very 
much  ashamed  of  Levy's  Mendly  pat 
ou  his  shoulder,  and  answered  hur- 
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riedly,  "  O  jea ;  H asked,  » if, 

after  such  an  expression  of  the  House, 
it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
retain  their  places,  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  government?'" 

**  Just  like  H !  Very  inquisitive 

mind !  And  what  was  the  answer  he 
got?" 

"  None,"  said  the  county  member; 
and  returned  in  haste  to  his  proper 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  House. 

"There  comes  Egerton,"  said  the 
Baron.  And,  indeed,  as  most  of  the 
members  were  now  leaving  the  House, 
to  talk  over  affairs  at  clubs  or  in 
saloons,  and  spread  through  town  the 
great  tidings,  Audley  Egerton's  tall 
head  was  seen  towering  above  the 
rest.  And  Levy  turned  away  dis- 
appointed. For  not  only  was  the 
minister's  handsome  face,  though  pale, 
serene  and  cheerful,  but  there  was  an 
obvious  courtesy,  a  marked  respect, 
in  the  mode  in  which  that  rough 
assembly  made  way  for  the  fallen 
minister  as  he  passed  through  the 
jostling  crowd.  And  the  frank  ur- 
bane nobleman,  who  afterwards,  from 
the  force,  not  of  talent  but  of  charac- 
ter, became  the  leader  in  that  House, 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  old  opponent, 
as  they  met  in  the  throng  near  the 
doors,  and  said  aloud,  "  I  shall  not 
be  a  proud  man  if  ever  I  live  to  have 
office ;  but  I  shall  be  proud  if  ever  I 
leave  it  with  as  little  to  be  said 
against  me  as  your  bitterest  oppo- 
nents can  say  against  you,  Egerton." 
"  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  the  Baron 
aloud,  and  leaning  over  the  partition 
that  divided  him  from  the  throng  be- 
low, so  that  his  voice  reached  Eger- 
ton^and  there  was  a  cry  from  for- 
mal, indignant  members,  "  Order  in 
the  strangers'  gallery  1" — "  I  wonder 
what  Lord  L'Estrange  will  say  1" 

Audley  lifted  his  dark  brows, 
surveyed  the  Baron  for  an  instant 
with  flashing  eyes,  then  walked  down* 
the  narrow  defile  between  the  last 
benches,  and  vanished  from  the  scene 
in  which,  alas!  so  few  of  the  most 
admired  performers  leave  more  thaa 
an  actor's  short-lived  name! 


CHAPTXB  XVI. 


Baron  Levy  did  not  execute  his 
Ihroat  of  calling  on  Egerton  the  next 


morning.    Perhaps  he  shrank  from 
again  meeting  the  flash  of  those  in- 
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dignant  eyes.  And  indeed  Egerton 
was  too  busied  all  the  forenoon  to  see 
any  one  not  upon  public  affairs,  ex- 
cept Harley,  who  hastened  to  console 
or  cheer  him.  When  the  House 
met,  it  was  announced  that  the 
ministers  had  resigned,  only  holding 
their  offices  till  their  successors  were 
appointed.  But  already  there  was 
some  reaction  in  their  favour;  and 
when  it  became  generally  known  that 
the  new  administration  was  to  be 
formed  of  men,  few  indeed  of  whom 
had  erer  before  hel^  office— that  com- 
mon superstition  in  the  public  mind 
that  government  is  like  a  trade,  in 
which  a  regular  apprenticeship  must 
be  served,  began  to  prevail ;  and  the 
talk  at  the  clubs  was,  that  the 
new  men  could  not  stand;  that  the 
former  ministry,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, would  be  back  in  a  month. 
Perhaps  that  too  might  be  a  reason 
why  Baron  Levy  thought  it  prudent 
not  prematurely  to  offer  vindictive 
condolences  to  Mr  Egerton.  Randal 
spent  part  of  his  morning  in  inquiries, 
as  to  what  gentlemen  in  his  situation 
meant  to  do  with  regard  to  their 
places ;  he  heard  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  very  few  intended  to  volun- 
teer retirement  from  their  desks.  As 
Bandal  himself  had  observed  to  Eger- 
ton, *^  their  country  before  their 
party  I" 

Bandars  place  was  of  great  moment 
to  him ;  its  duties  were  easy,  its  salary 
amply  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and 
defrayed  such  expenses  as  were  be- 
stowed on  the  education  of  Oliver  and 
his  sister.  For  I  am  bound  to  do  justice 
to  this  young  man  —  indifferent  as 
he  was  towards  his  species  in  general, 
the  ties  of  family  were  strong  with 
him ;  and  he  stinted  himself  in  many 
temptations  most  alluring  to  his  ago, 
in  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  dull 
honest  Oliver  and  the  loose-haired 
pretty  Juliet  somewhat  more  to 
his  own  level  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment. Men  essentially  griping  and 
unscrupulous,  often  do  make  the 
care  for  their  family  an  apology  for 
their  sins  against  the  world.  Even 
Richard  III.,  if  the  chroniclers  are 
to  be  trusted,  excused  the  murder 
of  his  nephews  by  his  passion- 
ate affection  for  his  son.  With  the 
loss  of  that  place,  Randal  lost  all 
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means  of  support,  save  what  Audley 
could  give  him ;  and  if  Audley  were  in 
truth  ruined  ?  Moreover,  Randal  had 
already  established  at  the  office  a 
reputation  for  ability  and  industry. 
It  was  a  career  in  which,  if  he  ab- 
stained from  party  politics,  he  might 
rise  to  a  fsdr  station  and  to  a  con- 
siderable income.  Therefore,  much* 
contented  with  what  he  learned  as  to^ 
the  general  determination  of  his  fellow 
officials,  a  determination  warranted 
by  ordinaiy  precedent  in  such  cases, 
Randal  dined  at  a  club  with  good 
relish,  and  much  Christian  resignation 
for  the  reverse  of  his  patron,  and 
then  walked  to  Grosvenor  Square,  on 
the  chance  of  finding  Audley  within. 
Learning  that  he  was  so,  from  the 
porter  who  opened  the  door,  Randal 
entered  the  library.  Three  gentlemen 
were  seated  there  with  Egerton :  one 
of  the  three  was  Lord  L'Estrange ;. 
the  other  two  were  members  of  the 
really  defunct,  though  nominally  still 
existing,  government.  He  was  about 
to  withdraw  from  intruding  on  this 
conclave,  when  Egerton  said  to  him 
gently,  "  Come  in,  Leslie;  I  was  just 
speaking  about  yourself." 

"About  me,  sir?" 

"Yes;  about  you  and  the  place 

you  hold.      I  had   asked   Sir 

(pointing  to  a  fellow  minister) 
whether  I  might  not,  with  propriety, 
request  your  chief  to  leave  some  note 
of  his  opinion  of  your  talents,  which 
I  know  is  high,  and  which  might 
serve  you  with  his  successor." 

"  Oh,  sir,  at  such  a  time  to  think  of 
me ! "  exclaimed  Randal,  and  he  was 
genuinely  touched. 

"But,"  resumed  Audley  with  his 
usual  dryness,  "  Sir ,  to  my  sur- 
prise, thinks  that  it  would  better 
become  you  that  you  should  resign. 
Unless  his  reasons,  which  he  has  not 
yet  stated,  are  very  strong,  such 
would  not  be  my  advice." 

"  My  reasons,"  said  Sir ,  with 

official  formality,  "  are  simply  these : 
I  have  a  nephew  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion ;  he  will  resign,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Every  one  in  the  public- 
offices  whose  relatives  and  near  con- 
nections hold  high  appointments  in 
the  government,  will  do  so.  I  do  not 
think  Mr  Leslie  will  like  to  feel  him- 
self a  solitary  exception." 
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**  Mr  Leslie  is  bo  reladon  of  mine — 
not  even  a  near  connection,"  an- 
sirered  Egerton. 

'*Bat  his  name  is  so  associated 
with  yonr  own — he  has  resided  so  long 
in  your  hoase — is  so  well  known  in 
society,  (and  don't  think  I  compli- 
ment when  I  add,  that  we  hope  so 
well  of  him,)  that  I  can't  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  keep  this  paltry 
place,  which  incapacitates  him  too 
from  a  seat  in  parliament.'' 

Sir was  one  of  those  terribly 

rich  men,  to  whom  all  considerations 
of  mere  bread  and  cheese  are  paltry. 
Bnt  I  mnst  add,  that  he  supposed 
Egerton  to  be  still  wealthier  than 
himself,  and  sure  to  provide  hand- 
somely for  Randal,  whom  Sir  

rather  liked  than  not ;  and,  for  Ran- 
dal's own  sake.  Sir thonght  it 

would  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of 
Egerton  himself,  despite  that  gentle- 
man's advocacy,  if  he  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  his  avowed  and  noto- 
rious patron. 

^*Yon  see,  Leslie,"  said  Egerton, 
checking  Randal's  meditated  reply, 
*Hhat  nothing  can  be  said  against 
your  honour  if  you  stay  where  you 
are ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expe- 
diency ;  I  will  judge  that  for  you ; 
keep  your  place." 

Unhappily  the  other  member  of 
the  government,  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  was  a  literary  man.  Un- 
happily, while  this  talk  had  proceeded, 
he  had  placed  his  hand  upon  Randal 
Leslie's  celebrated  pamphlet,  which 
lay  on  the  library  table ;  and,  tnrning 
over  the  leaves,  the  whole  spirit  and 
matter  of  that  masterly  composition 
in  defence  of  the  administration  (a 
composition  steeped  in  all  the  essence 
of  party)  recnrred  to  his  too  faithful 
recollection.  He,  too,  liked  Randal ; 
he  did  more  — he  admired  the  anthor 
of  that  striking  and  effective  pamphlet. 
And,  therefore,  rousing  himself  from 
the  sublime  indifference  he  had  before 
f^lt  for  the  fate  of  a  subaltern,  he 
said  with  a  bland  and  complimentary 
smile,  "  No ;  the  writer  of  this  most 
able  publication  is  no  ordinary  place- 
man. His  opinions  here  are  too 
vigorously  stated ;  this  fine  irony  on 
the  very  person  who  in  all  probability 
will  be  the  chief  in  his  office,  has 
excited  too  lively  an  attention,  to 
allow  him  the  sedei  etemumque  sedc' 


M^  on  an  official  stool.  Ha,  ha  1  this 
is  so  good!  Read  it,  L'Estrange. 
What  say  you  ?  " 

Harley  glanced  over  the  page 
pointed  out  to  him.  The  original 
was  in  one  of  Bnrley's  broad,  coarse, 
but  telling  burlesques,  strained  fine 
through  Riindal's  more  polished  satire. 
It  was  capital.  Harley  smiled,  and 
lifted  his  eyes  to  RandaL  The  un- 
lucky plagiarist's  face  was  flushed — 
the  beads  stood  on  his  brow.  Har- 
ley was  a  good  hater ;  he  loved  too 
warmly  not  to  err  on  the  opposite 
side ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who  forget  hate  when  its  o^ect  is 
distressed  and  humbled.  He  put 
down  the  pamphlet  and  said,  ^^  I  am 
no  politician ;  but  Egerton  is  so  well 
known  to  be  fastidious  and  over  scru- 
pulous in  all  points  of  official  etiquette, 
that  Mr  Leslie  cannot  follow  a  safer 
counsellor." 
*'  Read  that   yourself,    Egerton," 

said  Sir  ;  and  he  pushed  the 

pamphlet  to  Audley. 

Now  Egerton  had  a  dim  recollec- 
tion that  that  pamphlet  was  unlucky ; 
but  he  had  skimmed  over  its  contents 
hastily,  and  at  that  moment  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  He  took  up  the 
too  famous  work  with  a  reluctant 
hand,  but  he  read  attentively  the  pas- 
sages pointed  out  to  him,  and  then 
said  gravely  and  sadly — 
^^  Mr  Leslie,  I  retract  my  advice. 

I  believe  Sir is  right ;  that  the 

nobleman  here  so  keenly  satirised 
will  be  the  chief  in  vour  office.  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  not  compel 
your  dismissal;  at  all  events,  he 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  promote 
your  advancement.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  fear  you  have  no  option 

as  a'* Egerton  paused  amomentt 

and,  with  a  sigh  that  appeared  to 
settle  the  question,  concluded  with — 
*^  as  a  gentleman." 

Never  did  Jack  Cade,  never  did 
Wat  Tyler,  feel  a  more  deadly  hate 
to  that  word  **  gentleman,"  than  the 
well-bom  Leslie  felt  then;  but  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  answered  with 
bis  nsnal  presence  of  mind — 
"  Yon  utter  my  own  sentiment." 
"  You  think  we  are  right,  Harley  ?  " 
asked  Egerton,  with  an  irresolution 
that  surprised  all  present. 

"  I  think,"  answered  Hariey,  with 
a  compassion  for  Randal  that  was 
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almost  over  generous,  and  yet  with 
an  equivoque  on  the  words,  despite 
the  compassion — "  I  think  whoever 
has  served  Andlej  Egerton,  never  yet 
has  been  a  loser  by  it;  and  if  Mr 
Leslie  wrote  this  pamphlet,  he  mnst 
have  well  served  Audley  Egerton. 
If  he  undergoes  the  penalty,  we  may 
jsafely  trast  to  Egerton  for  the  com- 
pensation." 

*^  My  compensation  has  long  since 
been  made,*'  answered  Rand^  with 
grace ;  **  and  that  Mr  £gerton  could 
thus  have  cared  for  my  fortunes,  at 
«a  hour  so  occupied,  is  a  thought  of 
pride  which —  " 

^^  Enough,  Leslie  I  enough  I "  inter- 


rupted Egerton,  rising  and  pressing 
his  protege's  htLads.  ^^  See  me  before 
you  go  to  bed." 

Then  the  two  other  ministers  rose 
also  and  shook  hands  with  Leslie, 
and  told  him  he  had  done  the  right 
thing,  and  that  they  hoped  soon  to 
see  him  in  parliament;  and  hinted 
smilingly,  that  the  next  administra- 
tion did  not  promise  to  be  very  long- 
lived  ;  and  one  asked  him  to  dinner, 
and  the  other  to  spend  a  w€ek  at  his 
country  seat.  And  amidst  these  con- 
gratulations at  the  stroke  that  left 
him  penniless,  the  distinguished 
pamphleteer  left  the  room.  How  he 
cursed  big  John  Burley ! 


CHAPTEa  XVli* 


It  was  past  midnight  when  Audley 
Egerton  summoned  Randal.  The 
statesman  was  then  alone,  seated 
before  his  great  desk,  with  its  mani- 
fold compartments,  and  engaged 
on  the  task  of  transferring  various 
papers  and  letters,  some  to  the  waste- 
basket,  some  to  the  flames,  some  to 
two  great  iron  chests  with  patent 
locks,  that  stood,  open-mouthed,  at 
his  feet.  Strong,  stem,  and  grim, 
they  looked,  silently  receiving  the 
relics  of  power  departed;  strong, 
stem,  and  grim  as  the  grave.  Audley 
Ufted  his  eyes  at  Bandars  entrance, 
ngned  to  him  to  take  a  chair,  con- 
tinned  his  task  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  turning  round,  as  if  with  an 
effort  he  plucked  himself  from  his 
master  passion — Public  Life — he  said 
with  deliberate  tones — 

**  I  know  not,  Randal  Leslie, 
whether  you  thought  me  needlessly 
<sautiotts,  or  wantonly  unkind,  when 
I  told  yon  never  to  expect  from  me 
more  than  such  advance  to  your 
career  as  my  then  position  could 
effect — never  to  expect  from  my  libe- 
rality in  life,  nor  from  my  testament 
in  death — an  addition  to  your  private 
fortunes.  I  see  by  your  gesture  what 
would  be  your  reply,  and  I  thank  yon 
for  it.  I  now  tell  yon,  as  yet  in  con- 
fidence, though  before  long  it  can  be 
no  secret  to  the  world,  that  my  pecn- 
Diary  affiurs  have  been  so  neglected 
by  me,  in  my  devotion  to  those  of 
the  state,  that  I  am  somewhat  like 
die  man  who  portioned  out  his  capital 


at  so  much  a-day,  calculating  to  live 
just  long  enough  to  make  it  last. 
Unfortunately  he  lived  too  long." 
Audley  smiled — but  the  smile  was 
cold  as  a  sunbeam  upon  ice — and  went 
on  with  the  same  firm,  unfaltering 
accents:  ^^The  prospects  that  face 
me  I  am  prepared  for ;  they  do  not 
take  me  by  surprise.  I  knew  long 
since  how  this  would  end,  if  I  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  office.  I  knew  it 
before  you  came  to  me,  and  there- 
fore I  spoke  to  you  as  I  did,  judging 
it  manful  and  right  to  guard  yon 
against  hopes  which  yon  might  other- 
wise have  naturally  entertained.  On 
this  head  I  need  say  no  more.  It 
may  excite  your  surprise,  possibly 
your  blame,  that  I,  esteemed  me- 
thodical and  practical  enough  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  should  be  so  im- 
pradent  as  to  my  own." 

*^  Oh,  sir  I  you  owe  no  account  to 
me." 

**  To  yon  at  least,  as  much  as  to 
any  one.  I  am  a  solitary  man ;  my 
few  relations  need  nothing  from  me. 
I  had  a  right  to  spend  what  I  pos- 
sessed as  I  pleased ;  and  if  I  have 
spent  it  recklessly  as  regards  myself, 
I  have  not  spent  it  ill  in  its  effect 
on  others.  It  has  been  my  object  for 
many  years  to  have  no  Private  Life — 
to  dispense  with  its  sorrows,  joys, 
affections ;  and  as  to  its  duties,  they 
did  not  exist  for  me. — I  have  said." 
Mechanically,  as  he  ended,  the  minis- 
ter's hand  closed  the  lid  of  one  of 
the  iron  boxes,  and  on  the  closed  lid 
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he  rested  his  firm  foot  ^'  Bat  now," 
he  resamed,  ^^  I  hare  failed  to  ad- 
Tance  jonr  career.  Tme,  I  warned 
70a  that  YOU  draw  into  a  lotterj ;  bat 
70a  had  more  chance  of  a  prise  than 
a  blank.  A  blank,  howerer,  it  has 
tamed  oat,  and  the  qaestion  becomes 
grave — ^What  are  700  to  do?  " 

Here,  seeing  that  Egerton  came 
to  a  full  paose,  RandSd  answered 
readil7— 

"  Still,  sir,  to  go  by  7oar  advice." 

^^  M7  advice,"  said  Aadle7,  with  a 
softened  look,  ^^  woold  perhaps  be 
rnde  and  unpaUtable.  I  wonld 
rather  place  before  70a  an  option. 
On  the  one  hand,  recommence  life 
again.  I  told  70a  that  I  woald  keep 
voor  name  on  7oar  college  books. 
You  can  return— 70a  can  take  7oar 
degree — after  that,  70U  can  go  to  the 
bar — ^7ou  have  Jnst  the  talents  cal- 
cnlated  to  succeed  in  that  profes- 
sion. Success  will  be  slow,  it  is 
true ;  but,  with  perseverance,  it  will 
be  sure.  And,  believe  me,  Leslie, 
Ambition  is  oviiy  sweet  while  it  is 
but  the  loftier  name  for  Hope. 
Who  wonld  care  for  a  fox's  brush, 
if  it  had  not  been  rendered  a  prize 
b7  the  excitement  of  the  chase?  " 

'*  Oxford — again !  It  is  a  long  step 
back  in  life,"  said  Randal  drearil7, 
and  little  heeding  Egerton*s  unusual 
indulgence  of  illustration.  **  A  long 
step  back— and  to  what  ?  To  a  pro- 
fession in  which  one  never  begins  to 
rise  till  one*s  hair  is  gre7 1  &»ides, 
how  live  in  the  meanwhile?  " 

''  Do  not  let  that  thought  disturb 
7on.  The  modest  income  that  suf- 
fices for  a  student  at  the  bar,  I  trust, 
at  least,  to  insure  70a  from  the  wrecks 
of  m7  fortune." 

"Ah,  sir,  I  would  not  burthen  70U 
farther.  What  right  have  I  to  such 
kindness,  save  m7  name  of  Leslie  ?  " 
And  in  spite  of  himself,  as  Randal 
concluded,  a  tone  of  bitterness,  that 
betra7ed  reproach,  broke  forth.  Eger- 
ton was  too  much  the  man  of  the 
world  not  to  comprehend  the  re- 
proach, and  not  to  pardon  it. 

**  Certainl7,"  he  answered  calml7, 
"  as  a  Leslie  70U  are  entitled  to  m7 
consideration,  and  would  have  been 
entitled  perhaps  to  more,  had  I  not 
so  explicitl7  warned  von  to  the  con- 
trar7.  But  the  bar  does  not  seem  to 
please  70U  ?  " 


*'  What  is  the  alternative,  sir?  Let 
me  decide  when  I  hear  it,"  answered 
Randad  6ullen]7.  He  began  to  lose 
respect  for  the  man  who  owned  he 
could  do  so  little  for  him,  and  who- 
evidentl7  recommended  him  to  shift 
for  himself. 

If  one  could  have  piox^  into- 
£gerton*s  gloom7  heart  as  he  noted 
the  70ung  man's  change  of  tone,  it 
ma7  be  a  doubt  whether  one  would 
have  seen  there,  pain  or  pleasure — 
pain,  for  merel7  from  the  force  of 
habit  he  had  begun  to  like  Randal — 
or  pleasure,  at  the  thought  that  he 
might  have  reason  to  withdraw  that 
liking.  So  lone  and  stoical  had  grown 
the  man,  who  had  made  it  his  object  to 
have  no  private  life.  Revealing, 
however,  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,, 
but  with  the  composed  calmness  of  a 
jndge  upon  the  bench,  Egerton 
replied — 

**  The  alternative  is,  to  continue  in 
the  course  70U  have  begun,  and  still 
to  rel7  on  me." 

"  Sir,  m7  dear  Mr  Egerton,"  ex» 
claimed  Randal,  regaining  all  his  usual 
tenderness  of  look  and  voice,  **  rel7 
on  7on  I  But  that  is  all  I  ask  f 
Onl7— " 

**  Onl7,  70U  wonld  sa7, 1  am  going 
out  of  power,  and  70U  don't  see  the 
chance  of  m7  return  ?  " 

''  I  did  not  mean  that." 

^*  Permit  me  to  suppose  that  7011 
did :  ver7  true ;  but  thepart7 1  belong 
to  is  as  sure  of  return  as  the  pendulum 
of  that  clock  is  sure  to  obe7  the  me- 
chanism that  moves  it  from  left  te 
right.  Our  successors  profess  to 
come  in  upon  a  popular  question. 
All  administrations  who  do  that  are 
necessaril7  shortlived.  Either  the7  do^ 
not  go  far  enough  to  please  present 
supporters,  or  the7  go  so  far  as  to 
arm  new  enemies  in  the  rivals  who- 
outbid  them  with  the  people.  Tis 
the  histor7  of  all  revolutions,  and  of 
all  reforms.  Our  own  administration* 
in  realit7  is  destro7ed  for  having 
passed  what  was  called  a  popular 
measure  a  7ear  ago,  which  lost  us 
half  our  friends,  and  reftising  to  pro- 
pose another  popular  measure  this 
7ear,  in  the  which  we  are  outstripped 
b7  the  men  who  halloo'd  us  on  the 
last  Therefore,  whatever  our  succes- 
sors do,  we  shall,  b7  thelaw  of  reaction, 
have  another  experiment  of  power 
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afforded  to  oorselves.  It  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time ;  jon  can  wait  for  it ; 
whetlier.  I  can,  is  uncertain.  But  if  I 
die  before  that  day  arrives,  I  have  in- 
flnence  enough  still  left  with  those  who 
will  come  in,  to  obtain  a  promise  of  a 
better  provision  for  you  than  that 
which  yon  bare  lost.  The  promises 
of  public  men  are  proverbially  nncer- 
tain.  But  I  shall  intrust  yoar  cause 
to  a  man  who  never  failed  a  friend, 
and  whose  rank  will  enable  him  to 
see  that  Jastice  is  done  to  you — I 
speak  of  Lord  L^Estrange." 

"Oh,  not  him;  he  is  unjust  to 
me ;  he  dislikes  me ;  he — " 

"May  dislike  you,  (he  has  his 
whims,)  but  he  loves  me;  and  though 
for  no  other  human  being  but  you 
would  I  ask  Harley  L^f^trange  a 
favour,  yet  for  you  I  will,"  said 
Egerton,  betraying,  for  the  first  time 
in  that  dialogue,  a  visible  emotion — 


«« for  you,  a  Leslie,  a  kinsman,  how- 
ever remote,  to  the  wife  from  whom 
I  received  my  fortune  I  And  despite 
all  my  cautions,  it  is  possible  that  in 
wasting  that  fortune  I  may  have 
wrong^  you.  Enough:  You  have 
now  before  you  the  two  options,  much 
as  you  had  at  first ;  but  you  have  at 
present  more  experience  to  aid  yon 
in  your  choice.  You  are  a  man,  and 
with  more  brains  than  most  men ; 
think  over  it  well,  and  decide  for 
yourself.  Now  to  bed,  and  postpone 
thought  till  the  morrow.  Poor 
Randal,  you  look  pale ! " 

Audley,  as  he  said  the  last  words, 
put  his  hand  on  Randalls  shoulder, 
almost  with  a  father*s  gentleness; 
and  then  suddenly  drawing  himself 
up,  as  the  hard  inflexible  expression, 
stamped  on  that  face  by  rears,  re- 
turned, he  moved  away  and  resettled 
to  Public  Life  and  the  iron  box. 


CHIFTEH  XVIII. 


Early  the  next  day  Randal  Leslie 
was  in  the  luxurious  basiness-room 
of  Baron  Levy.  How  unlike  the  cold 
Doric  simplicity  of  the  statesman's 
library!  Axminster  carpets  three 
inches  thick,  portthres  a  la  Fran^aise 
before  the  doors ;  Parisian  bronzes 
on  the  chimney-piece;  and  all  the 
receptacles  that  lined  the  room,  and 
contained  title-deeds,  and  post-obits, 
and  bills,  and  promises  to  pay,  and 
lawyer-like  japan  boxes,  with  many  a 
noble  name  written  thereon  in  large 
white  capitals — "  making  ruin  pom- 
pous"— all  these  sepulchres  of  departed 
patrimonies  veneered  in  rosewood 
that  gleamed  with  French  polish,  and 
blazed  with  ormolu.  There  was  a 
coquetry,  an  tuXroi petit  mattre,  so  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  room,  that  you 
could  not  for  the  Ufo  of  you  recollect 
you  were  with  a  usurer!  Plutus 
wore  the  aspect  of  his  enemy  Cupid ; 
and  how  readiseyour  idea  of  Harpagon 
in  that  Baron,  with  his  easy  irench 
^^Mon  cher^''  and  his  white  warm 
hands  that  pressed  yours  so  genially, 
and  his  dress  so  exquisite,  even  at 
the  earliest  mom?  No  man  ever 
yet  saw  that  Baron  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers  I  As  one  fancies 
some  feudal  baron  of  old  (not  half  fo 
terrible^  everlastingly  clad  in  mail, 


so  all  one's  notions  of  this  grand 
marauder  of  civilisation  were  inse- 
parably associated  with  varnished 
boots,  and  acamelia  in  the  button-hole. 

"  And  this  is  all  that  he  does  for 
you!"  cried  the  Baron,  pressing  to- 
gether the  points  of  his  ten  taper 
fingers.  "  Had  he  but  let  you  con- 
clude your  career  at  Oxford,  I  have 
heard  enough  of  your  scholarship  to 
know  that  you  would  have  taken  high 
honours — been  secure  of  a  fellowship 
— have  betaken  yourself  with  content 
to  a  slow  and  laborious  profession — 
and  prepared  yourself  to  die  on  the 
woolsack." 

"  He  proposes  to  me  now  to  return 
to  Oxford,"  said  Randal.  "  It  is  not 
too  late!" 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  the  Baron. 
"  Neither  individuals  n«r  nations 
ever  go  back  of  their  own  accord. 
There  must  be  an  earthquake  before 
a  river  recedes  to  its  source." 

"  You  speak  well,"  answered  Ran- 
dal, "  and  I  cannot  gainsay  yon. 
But  now  I"  ,  _         .. 

**  Ah,  the  now  is  the  grand  question 
in  life— the  then  is  obsolete,  gone  by- 
out  of  fashion ;  and  now,  mon  cher, 
v4m  come  to  ask  my  advice. 

*»  No,  Baron;  I  come  to  ask  your 
explanation." 
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"Of  what?" 

"  I  want  to  know  why  jon  spoke 
to  me  of  Mr  £gerton*8  rain;  why 
you  spoke  to  me  of  the  lands  to  be 
sold  by  Mr  Thomhill ;  and  why  yon 
spoke  to  me  of  Count  Peschiera. 
You  touched  on  each  of  these  points 
wichin  ten  minutes — yon  omitted  to 
indicate  what  link  can  connect  them." 

"  By  JoTO,**  said  the  Bannt,  rising, 
and  with  more  admiration  in  his  face 
than  yon  could  have  conceived  that 
face  so  smiling  and  so  cynical  could 
exhibit—**  by  Jove,  Randal  Leslie, 
but  your  sbrewdne^  is  wonderfuL 
You  really  are  the  first  young  man  of 
your  day';  and  1  will  *'belp  you,'  as 
I  helped  Andiey  Egerton.  Perhaps 
you  wiU  be  more  grateful." 

Kandal  thought  of  Eoerton's  rain. 
The  parallel  implied  by  the  Baron  ilid 
not  suggest  to  him  the  rare  enthu- 
siasm of  gratitude.  However,  he 
merely  said,  **  Pray,  proceed — I  listen 
to  vvm  with  interest." 

**  As  tw  p*.uiiios.  then,"  said  the 
Ban>n,  '•  we  will  discuss  that  topic 
later.  I  am  waiting  myself  to  see 
bow  tbes*  new  men  gel  on.  The  firet 
ci>osidention  is'fvM-  your  private  for- 
taoes^  You  shv^nld  bay  this  ancient 
Le^ile  prvH^rty — R*x^i  iad  Dalmjuis- 
berry — ^m\r  £:^\«a««  d  »wii :  the  rest 
say  nHaain  v»o  nh>rtgage  f^^  ever— or 
at  least  till  I  nnd  .v\>a  a  rich  wLie — as 
u  rtci  I  did  tor  K^rrton.  Thv^rnhiil 
wants  the  twenty^  thoasand  now — 
waats  thea  very  'mach." 

ewv,"  ffaki  RaTt^^jiL  w:t^ 
,  "  aw  t^  £ivu\i«()  y\^2 

A:^^  ;^  lO  OOMW  IrMU  ^^ 

-.  _.^«saMHi  sihall  oia»p  t©  y\v: 
the  day  C<Mnt  BncUwm  Manm  *t^: 
^Mlghlur  ai  las  kMUMaa  with  Tec: 
Mp  aftd  aM— the  iti miaim'  tes: 
tiiamjaaA  I  wiM  lead  yv%.  Xommpk 
*-4  aiai  ksaawi  ■flUhiag    iW  <gta>e< 
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The  information  you  allude  to  is,  of 
course,  the  first  assistance  you  are  to 
give.  Perhaps  more  may  be  needed — 
perhaps  not.  Of  that  you  will  judge 
yourself,  since  the  £10,000  are  con- 
tingent on  the  marriage  aforesaid." 

**  Ovet  suspicions  or  not,"  answered 
Randal,  **  the  amount  of  the  sum  is 
too  improbable,  and  the  security  too 
bad,  for  me  to  listen  to  this  proposi- 
tion, even  if  I  could  descend  to—" 

**  Stop,  aMm  eker.  Basiness  first — 
scraples  afterwards.  The  seenrity 
too  bad— what  seenrity  ?" 

**  The  word  of  Count  di  Peschiera." 

*'  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
he  need  know  nothing  about  it.  Tis 
my  word  yon  doobt.  I  am  your 
securitT." 

Randal  thought  of  that  dry  witti- 
cism in  Gibbon,  ^*  Abu  Rafe  says 
he  will  be  witness  for  this  fact, 
bat  who  will  be  witaess  for  Abn 
Rafe?"  but  he  remained  alent,  only 
fixing  on  Levy  those  dark  observant 
eyes,  with  their  contracted  wary 
pupils. 

**  The  Hct  is  simply  this,**  resumed 
Levy :  ^  Count  di  Peschiera  has  pro- 
mised to  pay  his  sister  a  dowry  of 
£:^^\.*X*,  in  case  he  has  the  money  to 
spare.  He  can  only  have  it  to  spare 
by  the  marriage  we  are  discnssing: 
On  my  part«  as  I  manage  his  affiurs 
in  EsV.^LDd  for  him,  I  have  promised 
that,  S>r  the  said  sum  of  £20,000, 1 
will  guarantee  the  expeases  in  the 
way  of  that  marriag%,  aiad  settle  with 
Mjidasae  di  Xegra.  Now,  tkongh 
Pescilera  is  a  very  liberal,  warm- 
heanevi  ?eil>>w,  I  don  t  say  that  he 
wv«)^i  kiv«  naaed  so  large  a  sun  for 
his  S2<^er*s  dowry,  if  in  strict  tinth 
he  d:i  K«(  owv  it  to  her.  It  is  the 
ao.'cnt  «c  her  own  fofftase,  which,  by 
5^x^  airaKceoaessit  whh  her  late 
h«sNft»i  not  exanlv  ie^at  he  pos- 
seessihi  k:a!«f^'  «C  '  If  Madame  di 
Ne«rm  w>fnt  ti»  Uw  vnh  hxm  for  it, 
^  <«NL«i  get  it  hac^  I  have  ex- 
>JL:»(ii  ti.:<  w  kaa:  a»d.  in  short, 
yv«  new  as^iM^aaBd  why  the  snm  is 
li»  «s5«eiseft.  &K  1  have  bought  np 
)l*hMne  A  X««rft  s  4ieecs.  I  tev« 
biMX^t  1?  yvvag  Haariteaa's;.  (for 
WY  m»st  »aae  a  maach  Wfwn  t 
tm^  a  ^inrt  v<  .>■-  afTaacnnenlB.)  I 
s^dL.  yntwu  w  i>HchHnk  aad  to 
uKimt  exxvuMM 
Mig^mai  i^itf  wnl 
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£20,000.  That  sum  will  come  into  my 
hands.  If  I  settle  the  claims  against 
them  for  half  the  money,  which, 
making  myself  the  sole  creditor,  I 
have  the  right  to  do,  the  moiety  will 
remain.  And  if  I  choose  to  give  it  to 
yon,  in  return  for  the  services  which 
provide  Peschiera  with  a  princely 
fortune — discharge  the  debts  of  his 
sister — and  secure  her  a  husband  in 
my  promising  young  client,  Mr  Hazel- 
4ean,  that  is  my  look-out — all  parties 
are  satisfied,  and  no  one  need  ever  be 
the  wiser.  The  sum  is  large,  no 
doubt ;  it  answers  to  me  to  give  it  to 
yon ;  does  it  answer  to  you  to  receive 
It?" 

Randal  was  greatly  agitated ;  but, 
vile  as  he  was,  and  systematically  as 
in  thought  he  had  brought  himself  to 
regard  others  merely  as  they  could 
be  made  subservient  to  his  own 
interest,  still,  with  all  who  have  not 
hardened  themselves  in  actual  crime, 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  thought  and  the  act ;  and  though, 
in  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  cun- 
ning, he  would  have  had  few  scruples 
in  that  moral  swindling  which  is 
mildly  called  ^^  outwitting  another," 
yet  thus  nakedly  and  openly  to  accept 
a  bribe  for  a  deed  of  treachery  to- 
wards the  poor  Italian  who  had  so 
generously  trusted  him — he  recoiled. 
He  was  nerving  himself  to  refuse, 
when  Levy,  opening  his  pocket-book, 
glanced  over  the  memoranda  therein, 
and  said,  as  to  himself,  *^  Rood  Manor 
— Dnlmansberry,  sold  to  the  Thorn- 
hills  by  Sir  Gilbert  Leslie,  knight  of 
the  shire;  estimated  present  net  rental 
£2250,  7s.  Od.  It  is  the  sn^eatest 
bargain  I  ever  knew.  And  with  this 
estate  in  hand,  and  your  talents, 
Leslie,  I  don't  see  why  yon  should 
not  rise  higher  than  Audley  Egerton. 
He  was  poorer  than  you  once  1" 

The  old  Leslie  lands — a  positive 
stake  in  the  country — the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  family;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  either  long  drudgery  at 
the  bar — a  scanty  allowance  on  Eger- 
ton's  bounty — his  sister  wasting  her 
youth  at  slovenly,  dismal  Rood  — 
Oliver  debased  into  a  boorl  —  or 
a  mendicant's  dependence  on  the 
contemptuous  pity  of  Harley  L'£s- 
trange  —  Harley  who  had  refused 
his  hand  to  him — Harley  who  per* 
baps  would  become  the  hasbiad  of 
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Yiolante !  Rage  seized  him  as  these 
contrasting  pictures  rose  before  his 
view.  He  walked  to  and  fro  in  disor- 
der, striving  to  re-collect  his  thoughts, 
and  reduce  himself  from  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart  into  the  mere 
mechanism  of  calculating  intellect. 
^^  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  he  abruptly, 
*^  why  you  should  tempt  me  thus — 
what  interest  it  is  to  you  ! " 

Baron  Levy  smiled,  and  put  up  his 
pocket-book.  He  saw  from  that 
moment  that  the  victory  was  gained. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  with  the 
most  agreeable  honhomit^  ^*  it  is  very 
natural  that  you  should  think  a 
man  would  have  a  personal  interest 
in  whatever  he  does  for  another.  I 
believe  that  view  of  human  nature  is 
called  utilitarian  philosophy,  and  is 
much  in  fashion  at  present.  Let  me 
try  and  explain  to  you.  In  this 
affair  I  shan't  injure  myself.  True, 
you  will  say,  if  I  settle  daims,  which 
amount  to  £20,000,  for  £10,000,  I 
might  put  the  surplus  into  my  own 
pocket  instead  of  yours.  Agreed.  But  I 
shall  not  get  the  £20,000,  nor  repay  my- 
self Madame  di  Negra's  debts,  (what- 
ever I  may  do  as  to  Hazeldean's,) 
unless  the  Count  gets  this  heiress. 
Ton  can  help  in  this.  I  want  you ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  could  get  you  by 
a  less  offer  than  I  make.  I  shall  soon 
pay  myself  back  the  £10,000  if  the 
Count  get  hold  of  the  lady  and  her 
fortune.  Brief— I  see  my  way  here' 
to  my  own  interests.  Do  you  want 
more  reasons — you  shall  have  them. 
I  am  now  a  very  rich  man.  How 
have  I  become  so  ?  Through  attaching 
myself  from  the  first  to  prnwa  c€ 
expectations,  whether  from 
or  talent.  I  have 
tions  in  society,  and  soektj  hm  tm^ 
riched  me.  I  have  still  a  paaiia  far 
making  money.  Qftevmiammf  It 
is  my  profession,  mj  fco6Ay.  U  will 
be  useful  to  me  ia  a  tkHMd  wtij%, 
to  secure  as  a  Ma^  a  jw|;  sua 
who  will  have  m^amet  wiek  oiiier 
young  nm,  hoR m  mwmt\i%%$;  better 
than  Rood  Hii.  TmmwKf  mtixtA 
in  pabie  fife.  A  ■■■  aa  pmU>,  u^ 
may  attaia  m  :faa  wmmmU.dpt  «#  4ttf« 

a  Jntft  im  tbe  f^ss^ia. 

We  tarn  iiiiiiipi  aeneaftiv  4>  "vbfi- 

t  war  pot  r.nr^i^' 
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on  these  estates— on  the  encumbered 
possession  of  which  I  shall  soon  con- 
gratulate jou.  Tou  see  I  am  frank ; 
'tis  the  only  way  of  coming  to  the 
point  with  so  clever  a  fellow  as  you. 
And  now,  since  the  less  we  rake  up 
the  mud  in  a  pond  from  which  we 
have  resolved  to  drink,  the  better, 
let  us  dismiss  all  other  thoughts  but 
that  of  securing  our  end.  Will  you 
tell  Peschlera  where  the  young  lady 
18,  or  shall  I?  Better  do  it  yourself; 
reason  enough  for  it,  that  he  has  con- 
fided to  you  his  hope,  and  asked  you 
to  help  him ;  why  should  not  you  ? 
Not  a  word  to  him  about  our  little 
arrangement ;  he  need  never  know  it. 
You  need  never  be  troubled."  Levy 
rang  the  bell :  "  Order  my  carriage 
round." 

Randal  made  no  objection.  He 
was  deathlike  pale,  but  there  was  a 
sinister  expression  of  firmness  on  his 
thin  bloodless  lips. 

"  The  next  point,  "  Levy  re- 
sumed, **  is  to  hasten  the  match  be- 
tween Frank  and  the  fair  widow. 
How  does  that  stand?  " 

"  She  will  not  see  me,  nor  receive 
him." 

^*  Oh,  learn  why !  And  if  you  find 
on  either  side  there  is  a  hitch,  just 
let  me  know ;  I  will  soon  remove  it." 

'^  Has  Hazeldean  consented  to  the 
post-obit?" 

"Not  yet;  I  have  not  pressed  it; 
I  wait  the  right  moment,  if  neces- 
sary." 

'*  It  will  be  necessary."  • 

**  Ah,  you  wish  it.  It  shall  be  so." 

Randal  Leslie  again  paced  the 
ir  1,  iii  ::_:  a  silent  self-com- 
mune, came  up  close  to  the  JBaron, 
and  said — 

"  Look  you,  sir,  I  am  poor  and 
ambitions  ;  you  have  tempted  me  at 
the  right  moment,  and  with  the  right 
inducement.  I  snccomb.  But  what 
guarantee  have  I  that  this  money 
will  be  paid  —  these  estates  made 
mine  upon  the  condition  stipulated?" 

**  Before  any  tiling  is  settled,"  re- 
plied the  Baron,  *»go  and  ask  my 
character  of  any  of  our  young  friends, 
Bon'owell,  Spenclquick — whom  you 
please ;  yon  Avill  hear  me  abused,  of 
course ;  but  they  will  all  say  this  of 
nie,  that  when  I  pass  my  word,  I  keep 
it ;  if  I  say,  *  Mon  cheVy  you  shall 
have  the  money,'  a  man  has  it ;  if  I 
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say,  *  I  renew  your  bill  for  six  months,* 
it  is  renewed.  'Tis  my  way  of  domg 
business.  In  all  cases  my  word  is 
my  bond.  In  this  case,  where  no 
writing  can  pass  between  us,  my  only 
bond  must  be  my  word.  Go,  then, 
make  your  mind  clear  as  to  your 
security,  and  come  here  and  dine  at 
eight.  We  will  call  on  Peschiera 
afterwards." 

"  Yes,"  said  Randal,  "  I  will  at  all 
events  take  the  day  to  consider. 
Meanwhile  I  say  this,  I  do  not  dis- 
guise from  myself  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  transaction,  but  what  I 
have  once  resolved  I  go  through 
with.  My  sole  vindication  to  myself 
is,  that  if  I  play  here  with  a  false 
die,  it  will  be  for  a  stake  so  grand, 
as,  once  won,  the  magnitude  of  the 
prize  will  cancel  the  ignominy  of  the 
play.  It  is  not  this  sum  of  money 
for  which  I  sell  myself— it  is  for  what 
that  sum  will  aid  me  to  achieve. 
And  in  the  marriage  of  young  Hazel- 
dean  with  the  Italian  woman,  I  have 
another,  and  it  may  be  a  larger  inte- 
rest. I  have  slept  on  it  lately — I 
wake  to  it  now.  Insure  that  mar- 
riage, obtain  the  post-obit  from 
Hazeldean,  and  whatever  the  issue 
of  the  more  durect  scheme  for  which 
you  seek  my  services,  rely  on  my 
gratitude,  and  believe  that  you  will 
have  put  me  in  the  way  to  render 
gratitude  of  avail.  At  eight  I  will  be 
with  you." 

Randal  left  the  room. 

The  Baron  sat  thoughtful.  "  It  is 
true,"  said  he  to  himse&,  ^^  this  young 
man  is  the  next  of  kin  to  the  Hazel- 
dean estate,  if  Frank  displease  his 
father  sufficiently  to  lose  his  inheri- 
tance ;  that  must  be  the  clever  boy's 
design.  Well,  in  the  long-run,  I 
should  make  as  much,  or  more,  out  of 
him  than  out  of  the  spendthrift  Frank. 
Frank's  faults  are  those  of  youth.  He 
will  reform  and  retrench.  But  this 
man  1  No,  I  shall  have  him  for  life. 
And  should  he  fail  in  this  project,  and 
have  but  this  encumbered  property — 
a  landed  proprietor  mortgaged  up  to 
his  ears — why,  he  is  my  slave,  and 
I  can  foreclose  when  I  wish,  or  if  he 
prove  useless; — no,  I  risk  nothing. 
And  if  I  did—if  I  lost  ten  thousand 
pounds — what  then  ?  I  can  afford  it 
for  revenge  1 — afford  it  for  the  luxury 
of  leaving  Audley  Egerton  alone  witb 
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And  the  Baron  harried  his  hand  over 
his  features,  as  if  to  sweep  away  all 
trace  of  the  passions  that  distorted 
their  smiling  effrontery.  And  so,  as 
he  took  np  his  cane  and  gloves,  and 
glanced  at  the  glass,  the  face  of  the 
fashionable  nsaror  was  once  more  as 
Tarnished  as  his  boots. 


penury  and  ruin,  deserted,  in  his  hoar 
of  n^,  by  the  pensioner  of  his 
bounty — as  he  will  be  by  the  last 
friend  of  his  youth  —  when  it  so 
pleases  me — me  whom  he  has  called 
'  scoundrel !'  and  whom  he — "  Levy's 
soliloquy  halted  there,  for  the  servant 
entered   to  announce  the  carriage. 


CHAPTEB   XIX. 


When  a  clever  man  resolves  on  a 
villanous  action,  he  hastens,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  cleverness,  to  get  rid 
of  the  sense  of  his  villany.  With 
more  than  his  usual  alertness,  Randal 
employed  the  next  hour  or  two  in 
ascertaining  how  far  Baron  Levy 
merited  the  character  he  boasted,  and 
how  far  his  word  might  be  his  bond. 
He  repaired  to  young  men  whom  he 
esteemed  better  judges  on  these  points 
than  Spendquick  and  Borrowell — 
young  men  who  resembled  the  Merry 
Monarch,  inasmuch  as 

"  They  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  vise  one.^^ 

There  are  many  such  young  men 
about  town — sharp  and  able  in  all 
affairs  except  their  own.  No  one 
knows  the  world  better,  nor  judges 
of  character  more  truly,  than  your 
half-beggared  rotte.  From  all  these, 
Baron  Levy  obtained  much  the  same 
testimonials:  he  was  ridiculed  as  a 
would-be  dandy,  but  respected  as  a 
very  responsible  man  of  business,  and 
rather  lUced  as  a  friendly  accommo- 
dating species  of  the  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon,  who  very  often  did  what 
were  thought  handsome,  liberal  things; 
and  ^^in  short,*'  said  one  of  these 
experienced  referees,  *^  he  is  the  best 
fellow  going — for  a  money-lender! 
You  may  always  rely  on  what  he 
promises,  and  he  is  generally  very 
forbearing  and  indulgent  to  us  of  good 
society ;  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
that  our  tailors  are ; — to  send  one  of 
us  to  prison  wonld  hurt  his  custom. 
His  foible  is  to  be  thought  a  gentle- 
man. I  believe,  much  as  I  suppose 
he  loves  money,  he  would  give  up 
half  his  fortune  rather  than  do  any- 
thing for  which  we  could  cut  him. 
He  fdlows  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
a-year  to  Lord  S— — .  True ;  he  was 
his  man  of  business  for  twenty  years, 


and,  before  then,  S was  rather  a 

prudent  fellow,  and  had  fifteen  thou- 
sand a-year.  He  has  helped  on,  too, 
many  a  clever  young  man  ; — the  best 
boroughmonger  you  ever  knew.  He 
likes  having  friends  in  Parliament. 
In  fact,  of  course  he  is  a  rogue ;  but 
if  one  wants  a  rogue,  one  can't  find  a 
pleasanter.  I  should  like  to  see  him 
on  the  French  stage — a  prosperous 
M(icaire;  Le  Maitre  could  hit  him 
off  to  the  life." 

From  information  in  these  more 
fashionable  quarters,  gleaned  with  his 
usual  tact,  Randal  turned  to  a  source 
less  elevated,  but  to  which  he  attached 
more  importance.  Dick  Avenel  asso- 
ciated with  the  Baron — Dick  Avenel 
must  be  In  his  clutches.  Now  Randal 
did  justice  to  that  gentleman's  practi- 
cal shrewdness.  Moreover,  Avenol 
was  by  profession  a  man  of  business. 
He  must  know  more  of  Levy  than 
these  men  of  pleasure  could ;  and,  as 
he  was  a  plain-spoken  person,  and 
evidently  honest,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  Randal  did 
not  doubt  that  out  of  Dick  Avenel  he 
should  get  the  truth. 

On  arriving  in  Eton  Sqnare,  and 
asking  for  Mr  Avenel,  Randal  was  at 
once  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  apartment  was  not  in  such  good 
solid  mercantile  taste  as  had  charac- 
terised Avenel's  more  hnmble  bache- 
lor's residence  at  Screwstown.  The 
taste  now  was  the  Honourable  Mrs 
Avenel's ;  and,  truth  to  say,  no  taste 
could  be  worse.  Furniture  of  all 
epochs  heterogeneously  clumped  toge- 
ther;— ^here  a  sofa  h  la  renaissance 
in  G^6«/m— there  a  rosewood  Console 
from  Gillow — a  tall  mock-Elizabethan 
chair  in  black  oak,  by  the  side  of  a 
modem  Florentine  table  of  mosaic 
marbles.  All  kinds  of  colours  in  the 
room,  and  all  at  war  with  each  other. 
Very  bad  copies  of  the  best-known 
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pictures  in  the  world,  in  the  most 
gaudy  frames,  and  impadentlj  labelled 
by  the  names  of  their  murdered  ori- 
ginals —  "  Raffaele,"  "  Corregio," 
"Titian,"  "Sebastian  del  Piombo," 
Nevertheless,  there  had  been  plenty 
of  money  spent,  and  there  was  plenty 
to  show  ^r  it.  Mrs  Avenel  was 
seated  on  her  sofa  h  la  rencussance^ 
with  one  of  her  children  at  her  feet, 
who  was  employed  in  reading  a  new 
Annual  in  crimson  silk  binding.  Mrs 
Arenel  was  in  an  attitude  as  if  sitting 
for  her  portrait. 

Polite  society  is  most  capricions  in 
its  adoptions  or  rejections.  You  see 
many  a  very  vulgar  person  firmly 
established  in  the  l^au  monde ;  others, 
with  very  good  pretensions  as  to 
birth,  fortune,  <&c.,  either  rigorously 
excluded,  or  only  permitted  a  peep 
over  the  pales.  The  Honoarable  Mrs 
Avenel  belonged  to  families  unques- 
tionably noble,  both  by  her  own  de- 
scent and  by  her  first  marriage ;  and 
if  poverty  had  kept  her  down  in  her 
earlier  career,  she  now,  at  least,  did 
not  want  wealth  to  ba(^  her  preten- 
sions. Nevertheless,  all  the  dispen- 
sers of  fashion  concorred  in  refusing 
their  support  to  the  Honourable  Mrs 
Avenel.  One  might  suppose  it  was 
solely  on  account  of  her  plebeian  hus- 
band; but  indeed  it  was  not  so. 
Many  a  woman  of  high  family  can 
marry  a  low-bom  man  not  so  pre- 
sentable as  Avenel,  and,  by  the  help 
of  his  money,  get  the  fine  world  at 
her  feet.  But  Mrs  Avenel  had  not 
that  art.  She  was  still  a  very  hand- 
some, showy  woman;  and  as  for 
dress,  no  duchess  could  be  more 
extravagant.  Yet  these  very  circum- 
stances had  perhaps  gone  against  her 
ambition ;  for  your  quiet  little  plain 
woman,  provoking  no  envy,  slips 
into  the  coteriesj  when  a  handsome, 
flaunting  lady — whom,  once  seen  in 
your  drawing-room,  can  be  no  more 
overlooked  than  a  scarlet  poppy 
amidst  a  violet  bed— is  pretty  sure 
to  be  weeded  out  as  ruthlessly 
as  a  poppy  would  be  in  a  similar 
position. 

Mr  Avenel  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
rather  moodily,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  whistling  to  himself. 
To  say  truth,  that  active  mind  of  his 
was  very  much  bored  in  London,  at 
^"^t,  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 


He  hailed  Randalls  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  relief,  and  rising  and  posting 
himself  before  the  fire— -a  coat  taU 
under  each  arm — he  scarcely  allowed 
Randal  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs 
Avenel,  and  pat  the  child  on  the 
head,  murmuring,  "Beautiful  orea- 
tnre."  (Randal  was  ever  civil  to 
children — that  sort  of  wolf  in  sheep^s 
clothing  always  is^louH  be  taken  in, 
O  you  foolish  young  mothers  !> 
Dick,  I  say,  scarcely  allowed  his  visi- 
tor these  preliminary  courtesies,  be- 
fore he  plunged  far  beyond  depth  of 
wife  and  child,  into  the  political 
ocean.  "Things  now  were  coming 
right — a  vile  oligarchy  was  to  be 
destroyed.  British  respectability  and 
British  talent  were  to  have  fair  play." 
To  have  heard  him  you  would  have 
thought  the  day  fixed  for  the  millen- 
nium! "And  what  is  more,"  said 
Avenel,  bringing  down  the  fist  of  his 
right  hand  upon  the  palm  of  his  left, 
"if  there  is  to  be  a  new  parliament,  we 
must  have  new  men — not  worn-out 
old  brooms  that  never  sweep  clean, 
but  men  who  understand  how  to 
govern  the  country,  sir.    I  intend  to 

COME  IN  myself!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Avenel,  hooking 
in  a  word  at  last,  "  I  am  sure,  Mr 
Leslie,  you  will  think  I  did  right.  I 
persuaded  Mr  Avenel  that,  with  his 
talents  and  property,  he  ought,  for 
the  sake  of  his  country,  to  make  a 
sacrifice;  and  then  you  know  his 
opinions  now  are  all  the  fashion,  Mr 
Leslie;  formerly  they  would  have 
been  called  shocking  and — vulgar  I" 

Thus  saying,  she  looked  with  fond 
pride  at  Dick^s  comely  face,  which  at 
that  moment,  however,  was  all  scowl 
and  frown.  I  must  do  justice  to  Mrs 
Avenel ;  she  was  a  weak  silly  woman 
in  some  things,  and  a  cunning  one 
in  others,  but  she  was  a  good  wife, 
as  wives  go.  Scotchwomen  generally 
are. 

"  Bother,"  s^d  Dick !  "  What  do 
women  know  about  politics.  I  wish 
you^d  mind  the  child — it  is  crumpling 
up,  and  playing  almighty  smash  with 
that  flim-flam  book,  which  cost  me 
a  one  pound  one." 

Mrs  Avenel  submissively  bowed 
her  head  and  removed  the  Annual 
from  the  hands  of  the  young  destruc- 
tive ;  the  destructive  set  up  a  squall, 
as  destructives   generally  do   when 
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thej  don't  have  tbeir  own  way. 
Dick  clapped  his  hands  to  his  ears. 
*'*'  Whe-e-ew,  I  can^t  stand  this ;  come 
and  take  a  walk,  Leslie;  I  want 
stretching!"  He  stretched  himself 
as  he  spoke,  first  half  way  np  to  the 
ceiling,  and  then  faurlj  out  of  the 
room. 

Bandal,  with  his  May  Fahr  manner, 
tnmed  towards  Mrs  Avenel  as  if  to 
apologise  for  her  hnsband  and  himself. 

''Poor  Blchardl''  said  she,  ''he 
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is  in  one  of  his  humonrs— all  men 
have  them.  Come  and  see  me  again 
soon.    When  does  Almacks  open?" 

"Nay,  I  onght  to  ask  yon  that 
question,  yon  who  know  everything 
that  goes  on  in  our  set,"  said  the 
young  serpent.  Any  tree  planted  in 
"  onr  set,"  if  it  had  been  but  a  crab 
tree,  would  have  tempted  Mr  Avenei's 
Eve  to  a  jump  at  its  boughs. 

"  Are  you  coming,  there  ? "  oried 
Dick  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 


OHAPTIB  XX. 


"  I  have  just  been  at  onr  friend 
Levy's,"  said  Randal  when  he  and 
Dick  were  outside  the  street  door. 
"  He,  like  you,  is  full  of  politics — 
pleasant  man — ^for  the  business  he  is 
said  to  do." 

"Well,"  said  Dick  slowly,  "I 
suppose  he  is  pleasant,  but  make  the 
best  of  it—and  still—" 

"Still  what,  my  dear  Avenel?" 
(Randal  here  for  the  first  time  dis- 
carded the  formal  Mister.) 

Mr  Avekkl.— "  Still  the  thing  it- 
self is  not  pleasant." 

Ramdai*,  (with  his  soft  hollow 
laugh.)  —  "  You  mean  borrowing 
money  upon  more  than  five  per  cent  1 " 

"  Oh,  curse  the  percentage.  I 
agree  with  Bentham  on  the  Usury 
I^ws — no  shackles  in  trade  for  me, 
whether  in  money  or  anything  else. 
That's  not  it.  But  when  one  owes  a 
fellow  money  even  at  two  per  cent, 
and  'tis  not  convenient  to  pay  him, 
why,  somehow  or  other,  it  makes  one 
feel  small ;  it  takes  the  British  Liberty 
out  of  a  man ! " 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  more 
likely  to  lend  money  than  to  borrow 
it." 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  are  right  there, 
as  a  general  rule.  But  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  sir ;  there  is  too  great  a 
mania  for  competition  getting  up  in 
this  rotten  old  country  of  ours.  I  am 
as  liberal  as  most  men.  I  like  com- 
petition to  a  certain  extent,  but  there 
IS  too  mach  of  it,  sir — too  much  of  it  I " 

Randal  looked  sad  and  convinced. 
But  if  Leonard  had  heard  Dick 
Avenel,  what  would  have  been  his 
amaze?  Dick  Avenel  rail  against 
competition  I  Think  there  could  be  too 
much  of  it  I    Of  course,  "  heaven  and 


earth  are  coming  together,"  said  the 
spider  when  the  housemaid's  broom 
invaded  its  cobweb.  Dick  was  all 
for  sweeping  away  other  cobwebs; 
but  he  certainly  thought  heaven  and 
earth  coming  together  when  he  saw  a 
great  Tark's-head  besom  poked  up  at 
his  own. 

Mr  Avenel,  in  his  genius  for  specu- 
lation and  improvement,  had  esta- 
blished a  factory  at  Screwstown,  the 
first  which  had  ever  eclipeed  the 
church  spire  with  its  Titanic  chim- 
ney. It  succeeded  well  at  first.  Mr 
Avenel  transferred  to  this  speculation 
nearly  all  his  capital.  "Nothing," 
quoth  he,  "  paid  such  an  interest. 
Manchester  was  getting  worn  out — 
time  to  show  what  Screwstown  could 
do.  Nothing  like  competition."  But 
by-and-by  a  still  greater  capitalist 
than  Dick  Avenel,  findmg  out  that 
Screwstown  was  at  the  mouth  of  a 
coal  mine,  and  that  Dick's  profits 
were  great,  erected  a  still  uglier  edi- 
fice, with  a  still  taller  chimney.  And 
having  been  brought  np  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  making  his  residence  in 
the  town,  while  Dick  employed  a  fore- 
man and  flourished  in  London,  this  in- 
famous competitor  so  managed,  first  to 
share,  and  then  gradually  to  sequester, 
the  profits  which  Dick  had  hitherto 
monopolised,  that  no  wonder  Mr 
Avenel  thought  competition  should 
have  its  limits.  "  The  tongue  touches 
where  the  tooth  aches,"  as  Dr  Ricca- 
bocca  would  tell  us.  By  little  and 
little  our  juvenile  Talleyrand  (£ 
beg  the  elder  great  man's  pardon) 
wormed  out  from  Dick  this  grievance, 
and  in  the  grievance  discovered  the 
origin  of  Dick's  connection  with  the 
money-lender. 
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"  But  Levy,"  said  Avenel,  can- 
didly, ^^  is  a  deceutish  chap  in  his 
way — friendly  too.  Mrs  A.  finds  him 
useful;  brings  some  of  your  young 
highflyers  to  her  soirees.  To  be  sure, 
they  don't  dance— stand  all  in  a  row 
at  the  door,  like  mutes  at  a  funeral. 
Not  but  what  they  have  been  uncom- 
mon civil  to  me  lately^Spendquick 
particularly.  By-the-by,  I  dioe  with 
him  to-morrow.  The  aristocracy  are 
behindhand — not  smart,  sir — not  up 
to  the  march ;  but  when  a  man  knows 
how  to  take  *em,  they  beat  the  New 
Yorkers  in  good  manners.  Til  say 
that  for  them.    I  have  no  prejudice." 

**  I  never  saw  a  man  with  less ;  no 
prejudice  even  against  Levy." 

"No,  not  a  bit  of  it!  Every  one 
says  he's  a  Jew ;  he  says  he's  not. 
I  don't  care  a  button  what  he  is. 
His  money  is  English — that's  enough 
for  any  man  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind. 
His  charges,  too,  are  moderate.  To 
be  sure,  he  knows  I  shall  pay  them ; 
only  what  I  don't  like  in  him  is  a  sort 
of  way  he  has  of  mon-cher'ing  and 
my- good -fello wing  one,  to  do  things 
quite  out  of  the  natural  way  of  that 
sort  of  business.  He  knows  I  have 
got  parliament  influence.  I  could 
return  a  couple  of  members  for  Screws- 
town,  and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  for 
Lansmere,  where  I  have  of  late  been 
cooking  up  an  interest ;  and  he  dic- 
tates to— no,  not  dictates^hut  tries 
to  humbug  me  into  putting  in  his  own 
men.  However,  in  one  respect  we 
are  likely  to  agree.  He  says  you  want 
to  come  into  parliament.  You  seem 
a  smart  young  fellow ;  but  you  must 
throw  over  that  stiff  red-tapist  of 
yours,  and  go  with  Public  Opinion, 
and— Myself." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Avenel ;  per- 
haps when  we  come  to  compare  opi- 
nions we  may  find  that  we  agree 
entit^ly.  Still,  in  Egerton's  present 
position,  delicacy  to  him — however, 
we'll  not  discuss  that  now.  But  you 
really  think  I  might  come  in  for 
Lansmere  —  against  the  L'Estrange 
interest,  too,  which  must  be  strong 
there?" 

"  It  was  very  strong,  but  I've 
smashed  it,  I  calculate." 

"  Would  a  contest  there  cost  very 
much?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  must  come 
down  with  the  ready.    But,  as  you 
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say,  time  enough  to  discuss  that  when 
you  have  squared  your  account  with 
^  delicacy ;'  come  to  me  then,  and 
we'll  go  into  it." 

Randal,  having  now  squeezed  his 
orange  dry,  had  no  desire  to  waste 
his  time  in  brushing  up  the  rind  with 
his  coat- sleeve,  so  he  unhooked  his 
arm  from  Avenel,  and,  looking  at 
his  watch,  discovered  he  should  be 
just  in  time  for  an  appointment  of  the 
most  urgent  business — ^hailed  a  cab, 
and  drove  off. 

Dick  looked  hipped  and  disconso- 
late at  being  left  alone;  he  yawned 
very  loud,  to  the  astonishment  of 
three  prim  old  maiden  Belgravians 
who  were  passing  that  way ;  and  then 
his  mind  began  to  turn  towards  his 
factory  at  Screwstown,  which  had  led 
to  his  connection  with  the  Baron; 
and  he  thought  over  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  his  foreman  that  morn- 
ing, informing  him  that  it  was  ru- 
moured at  Screwstown  that  Mr  Dyce, 
his  rival,  was  about  to  have  new  ma- 
chinery, on.  an  improved  principle; 
and  that  Mr  Dyce  had  already  gone 
up  to  town,  it  was  supposed  with  the 
intention  of  concluding  a  purchase  for 
a  patent  discovery  to  be  applied  to 
the  new  machinery,  and  which  that 
gentleman  had  publicly  declared  in 
the  corn-market,  "  would  shut  up  Mr 
Avenel's  factory  before  the  year  was 
out."  As  this  menacing  epistle  re- 
curred to  him,  Dick  felt  his  desure  to 
yawn  incontinently  checked.  His 
brow  grew  very  dark ;  and  he  walked, 
with  restless  strides,  on  and  on,  till 
he  found  himself  in  the  Strand.  He 
then  got  into  an  omnibus,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city,  wherein  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day,  looking  over  ma- 
chines and  foundries,  and  trying  in 
vain  to  find  out  what  diabolical  in- 
vention the  over- competition  of  Mr 
Dyce  had  got  hold  of.  '*  If,"  said 
Dick  Avenel  to  himself,  as  he  returned 
fretfully  homeward — "  if  a  man  like 
me,  who  has  done  so  much  for  British 
industry  and  go-a-head  principles,  is 
to  be  catawamponsly  champed  up  by 
a  mercenarv  selfish  cormorant  of  a 
capitalist  like  that  interloping  block- 
head in  drab  breeches,  Tom  Dyce,  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  the  sooner  this 
cursed  old  country  goes  to  the  dogs, 
the  better  pleased  I  shall  be.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it." 
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Randalls  mind  was  made  up.  All 
be  had  learned  in  regard  to  Levy  had 
confirmed  his  resolves  or  dissipated 
hisscmples.  He  had  started  from 
the  improbabilitj  that  Peschiera 
wonld  offer,  and  the  still  greater  im- 
probability that  Peschiera  wonld  pay, 
him  ten  thousand  pounds  for  snch 
information  or  tdd  as  he  conld  bestow 
in  furthering  the  Connt^s  object.  Bnt 
when  Levy  took  such  proposals  en- 
tirely on  himself,  the  main  question 
to  Randal  became  tbis-~conld  it  be 
Levy's  interest  to  make  so  consider- 
able a  sacrifice  ?  Had  the  Baron  im- 
plied only  friendly  sentiments  as  his 
motives,  Randal  wonld  have  felt  sure 
he  was  to  be  taken  in ;  bnt  the 
nsnrer*s  frank  assurance  that  it  would 
answer  to  him  in  the  long-run  to  con- 
cede to  Randal  terms  so  advantageous, 
altered  the  case,  and  led  our  young 
philosopher  to  look  at  the  affair  with 
calm  contemplative  eyes.  Was  it  suf- 
ficiently obvious  that  Levy  counted 
on  an  adequate  return?  Might  he 
calculate  on  reaping  help  by  the 
bushel  if  he  sowed  it  by  the  handful? 
The  result  of  Randalls  cogitations  was, 
that  the  Baron  might  fairly  deem 
himself  no  wasteful  sower.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  clear  that  Levy,  not 
without  reasonable  ground,  believed 
that  he  could  soon  replace,  with 
exceeding  good  interest,  any  sum 
he  might  aidvance  to  Randal,  out 
of  the  wealth  which  Randal's  prompt 
information  might  bestow  on  Levy's 
client,  the  Count;  and,  secondly, 
Randal's  self-esteem  was  immense, 
and  could  he  but  succeed  in  secur- 
ing a  pecuniary  independence  on 
the  instant,  to  free  him  from  the 
slow  dmdgery  of  the  bar,  or  from  a 
precarious  reliance  on  Audley  Eger- 
ton,  as  a  politician  out  of  power — 
his  convictions  of  rapid  triumphs  in 
public  life  were  as  strong  as  if  whis- 
pered by  an  angel  or  promised  by  a 
fiend.  On  such  triumphs,  with  all 
the  sociml  position  they  would  secure. 
Levy  might  well  calculate  for  repay- 
ment through  a  thousand  indirect 
channels.  Randal's  sagacity  detected 
that,  through  all  the  good-natured  or 
liberal  actions  ascrib^  to  the  usurer, 

TOL.  LXXI. — ^NO.  ccccxxxvin. 


Levy  had  steadily  pursued  his  own 
interests — ^he  saw  that  Levy  meant  to 
get  him  into  bis  power,  and  use  his 
abilities  as  instruments  for  digging 
new  mines,  in  which  Baron  Levy 
would  claim  the  right  of  large  royal- 
ties. But  at  that  thought  Randal's- 
pale  lip  curled  disdainfully ;  he  con- 
fided too  much  in  his  own  powers  not 
to  think  that  he  conld  elude  the  grasp 
of  the  usurer,  whenever  it  suited  him 
to  do  so.  Thus,  on  a  survey,  all  con- 
science  hushed  itself— his  mind  rushed 
buoyantly  on  to  anticipations  of  the 
future.  He  saw  the  hereditary  estates' 
regained — ^no  matter  how  mortgaged 
— for  the  moment  still  his  own — ^legally 
his  own  —  yielding  for  the  present 
what  wonld  suflSce  for  competence  to 
one  of  few  wants,  and  freeing  his 
name  from  that  title  of  Adventurer, 
which  is  so  prodigally  given  in  rich 
old  countries  to  those  who  have  no 
estates  but  their  brains.  He  thought 
of  Violante  but  as  the  civilised  trader 
thinks  of  a  trifling  coin,  of  a  glass^ 
bead,  which  he  exchanges  with  some 
barbarian  for  gold  dust ;— he  thought 
of  Frank  Hazeldean  married  to  the 
foreign  woman  of  beggared  means,  andr 
repute  that  had  known  the  breath  of 
scandal— married,  and  living  on  post- 
obit  instalments  of  the  Casino  pro- 
perty;— he  thought  of  thepoor Squire's 
resentment ;— his  avarice  swept  from 
the  lands  annexed  to  Rood  on  to  the 
broad  fields  of  Hazeldean ;— bethought 
of  A  venel,  of  Lansmere,  of  Parliament ; 
— with  one  hand  he  grasped  fortune, 
with  the  next  power.  "And  yet  I 
entered  on  life  with  no  patrimony — 
(save  a  ruined  hall  and  a  barren  waste  V 
— ^no  patrimony  but  knowledge.  I 
have  but  turned  knowledge  from 
books  to  men;  for  books  may  give 
fame  after  death,  bnt  men  give  ua 
power  in  life."  And  all  the  while  be 
thus  ruminated,  his  act  was  speeding 
his  purpose.  Though  it  was  but  in  a 
miserable  hack  cab  that  he  erected 
airy  scaffoldings  round  airy  castles, 
still  the  miserable  hack  cab  was  flyincr 
fast,  to  secure  the  first  foot  of  solid 
ground  whereon  to  transfer  the  mental 
plan  of  the  architect  to  foundations  of 
positive  slime  and  clay.  The  cab. 
2f 
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stopped  at  the  door  of  Lord  Lans- 
mere's  house.  Randal  bad  suspected 
Yiolante  to  be  there ;  he  resolved  .to 
ascertain.  Randal  descended  from  his 
vehicle  and  rang  the  bell.  The  lodge- 
keeper  opened  the  great  wooden  gates. 

^'Ihave  called  to  see  the  joang 
lady  staying  here — the  foreign  young 
ladv." 

Lady  Lansmere  had  been  too  con- 
fident of  the  security  of  her  roof  to 
condescend  to  give  any  orders  to  her 
servants  with  regard  to  her  guest, 


and  the  lodge-keeper  answered  di- 
rectly— 

**  At  home,  I  believe,  sir.  I  rather 
think  she  is  in  the  garden  with  my 
lady." 

^'  I  see,"  said  Randal.  And  be  did 
see  the  form  of  Yiolante  at  a  distance. 
^*  But,  since  she  is  walking,  I  will  not 
disturb  her  at  present.  I  will  call 
another  day." 

The  lodge-keeper  bowed  respect- 
fully, Randal  jumped  into  his  cab — 
*'  To  Curzon  Street— quick  I " 


CKAPCsa  xxn. 


Hariey  had  made  one  notable  over- 
sight in  that  appeal  to  Beatrice's 
better  and  gentler  nature,  which  he 
intrusted  to  the  advocacy  of  Leonard 
— a  scheme  in  itself  very  characteristic 
of  Barley's  romantic  temper,  and 
either  wise  or  foolish,  according  as  his 
indulgent  theory  of  human  idiosyn- 
craciee  in  general,  and  of  those  pecu- 
liar to  Beatrice  di  Negra  in  especial, 
was  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast,  or 
the  inductive  conclnsion  oi  a  sound 
philosopher. 

Hariey  had  warned  Leonard  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  Italian — he  had 
forgotten  to  warn  the  Italian  not  to 
fall  in  love  with  Leonard  ;  nor  had 
he  ever  anticipated  the  probability  of 
that  event.  This  is  not  to  be  very  much 
wondered  at ;  for  if  there  be  anything  on 
which  the  most  sensible  men  are  dull- 
eyed,  where  those  eyes  are  not  lighted 
by  jealousy,  it  is  as  to  the  probabili- 
ties of  another  m^e  creature  being 
beloved.  All,  the  least  vain  of  the 
whiskered  gender,  think  it  prudent  to 
l^ard  themselves  against  being  too 
irresistible  to  the  fair  sex ;  and  each 
says  of  his  friend,  "  Good  fellow 
enough,  but  the  last  man  for  that 
woman  to  fall  in  love  with  1 " 

But  certainly  there  appeared  on  the 
surface  more  than  ordinary  cause  for 
Barley's  blindness  in  the  special  in- 
stance of  Leonard. 

Whatever  Beatrice's  better  quali- 
ties, she  was  generally  esteemed 
worldly  and  ambitious.  She  was 
pinched  in  circumstances — she  was 
luxurious  and  extravagant ;  how  was 
it  likely  that  she  could  distinguish 
any  aspirant,  of  the  humble  birth  and 
fortunes  of  the  young  peasant  auth(Mr  ? 


As  a  coquette,  she  might  try  to  win 
his  admiration  and  attract  his  foncy ; 
but  her  own  heart  would  surely  be 
guarded  in  the  triple  mail  of  pride, 
poverty,  and  the  conventional  opinions 
of  the  world  in  which  she  lived.  Had 
Hariey  Uionght  it  possible  that  Ma- 
dame di  Negra  could  stoop  below  her 
station,  and  love,  not  wisely,  but  too 
well,  he  would  rather  have  thought 
that  the  object  would  be  some  brilliant 
adventurer  of  fashion^some  one  who 
eonld  turn  against  herself  all  the  arts 
of  deliberate  fascination,  and  all  the 
experience  bestowed  by  frequent  con- 
quest. One  so  simple  as  Leonard — 
so  young  and  so  new  I  Hariey  L'Es- 
trange  would  have  smiled  at  himself; 
if  the  idea  of  that  image  subjugating 
the  ambitious  woman  to  the  disin- 
torested  love  of  a  villaffe  maid,  had 
once  crossed  his  mind.  Nevertheless, 
so  it  was,  and  precisely  from  those 
causes  which  would  have  seemed  to 
Hariey  to  forbid  the  weakness. 

Itwas  that  fresh,  pure  heart — it  was 
that  simple,  earnest  sweetness — it  was 
that  contrast  in  look,  in  tone,  in  sen- 
timent, and  in  reasonings,  to  all  tkat 
had  jaded  and  disgusted  her  in  the 
circle  of  her  admirers — it  was  aU  this 
that  captivated  Beatrice  at  the  first 
interview  with  Leonard.  Here  was 
what  she  had  confessed  to  the  scep- 
tical Randal  she  had  dreamed  and 
sighed  for.  Her  earliest  youth  had  pass- 
ed into  abhorrent  marriage,  without 
the  soft,  innocent  crisis  of  human  life 
— virgin  love.  Many  a  wooer  might 
have  touched  her  vanity,  pleased  her 
fancy,  excited  her  ambition — her  heart 
had  never  been  awakened :  it  woke 
now.    The  worid,  and  the  years  that 
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the  world  had  wasted,  seemed  to  fleet 
away  as  a  cload.  She  was  as  if  re- 
stored to  the  bhish  and  the  sigh  of 
joath — the  joath  of  the  Italian  maid. 
As  in  the  restoration  of  onr  golden 
age  is  the  spell  of  poetiy  with  ns  all, 
80  such  was  the  spidl  of  the  poet  him- 
•dfonher. 

Oh,  how  exquisite  was  that  brief 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  woman  palled 
with  the  "  hack  sights  and  sounds  " 
of  worldly  iife  1  How  strangely  happy 
were  those  hours,  when,  lured  on  by 
her  silent  sympathy,  the  young 
scholar  spoke  of  his  early  struggles 
between  drcumstance  and  impidse, 
musmg  amidst  the  flowers,  and  hearit- 
«ning  to  the  fountain  ;  or  of  his 
wanderings  in  the  desolate,  lamp-lit 
streets,  while  the  yision  of  Chatter- 
ton's  glittering  eyes  shone  dread 
through  the  friendless  shadows. 
And  as  he  spoke,  whether  of  his 
hopes  or  his  fears,  her  loo^  dwelt 
fondly  on  the  young  fkce,  that  varied 
between  pride  and  sadness — pride 
ever  so  gentle,  and  sadness  ever  so 
nobly  touching.  She  was  never  weary 
<»f  gazing  on  that  brow,  with  its  quiet 
power ;  but  her  lids  dropped  before 
those  eyes,  with  their  serene,  unfa- 
thomable passion.  She  felt,  as  they 
daunted  her,  what  a  deep  and  holy 
thing  love  in  such  souls  must  be. 
Leonard  never  spoke  to  her  of  Helen 
— that  reserve  every  reader  can  com- 
prehend. To  natures  like  his,  first 
love  is  a  mystery ;  to  confide  it  is  to 
profane.  But  he  ftilfiUed  his  commis- 
sion of  interesting  her  in  the  exile  and 
his  daughter.  And  his  description 
of  them  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 
She  inly  resolved  not  to  aid  Pescbiera 
in  his  designs  on  Vlolante.  She  for- 
got fbr  the  moment  that  her  own  for- 
tune was  to  depend  on  the  success  of 
those  designs*  Levy  had  arranged 
so  that  she  was  not  reminded  of  her 
poverty  by  creditors — she  knew  not 
how.  She  knew  nothing  of  business. 
She  gave  herself  up  to  the  delight  of 
the  present  hour,  and  to  vague  pro- 
spects of  a  fhture,  associated  with 
tnat  voung  image— with  that  face  of  a 
guardian  angel  that  she  saw  before 
her,  fairest  in  the  moments  of  absence: 
for  in  those  moments  came  the  life  of 
faiiyland,  when  we  shut  our  eyes  on 
the  world,  and  see  through  the  haze 
of  golden  reverie.  Dangerous,  indeed. 
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to  Leonard  would  have  been  the  soft 
society  of  Beatrice  di  Negra,  had  his 
heart  not  been  wholly  devoted  to  one 
object,  and  had  not  his  ideal  of  woman 
beienfrom  that  object  one  sole  and 
indivisible  reflection.  But  Beatrice 
guessed  not  this  barrier  between  her- 
self and  him.  Amidst  the  shadows 
that  he  conjured  up  from  his  past  life, 
she  beheld  no  rival  form.  She  saw 
him  lonely  in  the  world  as  she  was 
herself.  And  in  his  lowly  birth,  his 
youth,  in  the  freedom  from  presump- 
tion which  characterised  hun  in  all 
things,  (save  that  confidence  in  his 
intellectual  desdnies,  which  is  the 
essential  attribute  of  genius,)  she 
but  grew  the  bolder  by  the  belief  that, 
even  if  he  loved  her,  he  would  not 
dare  to  hazard  the  avowal. 

And  thus,  one  day,  yielding  as  she 
had  been  ever  wont  to  yield,  to  the 
impidse  of  her  quick  Italian  heart — 
how  she  never  remembered — in  what 
words  she  could  never  recall — she 
spoke — she  owned  her  love — she 
pleaded,  with  tears  and  blushes,  for 
love  in  return.  All  that  passed  was 
to  her  as  a  dream — a  dream  firom 
which  she  woke  with  a  fierce  sense  of 
agony,  of  humiliation — ^woke  as  the 
•*  woman  scorned."  No  matter  how 
gratefhlly,  how  tenderly  Leonard  had 
replied— the  reply  was  refusal.  For 
the  first  time  she  learned  she  had  a 
rival ;  that  all  he  could  give  of  love 
was  long  since,  from  his  boyhood, 
given  to  another.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  Ufe  that  ardent  nature  knew 
jealousy,  its  torturing  stings,  its  thirst 
for  vensreance,  its  tempest  of  loving 
hate.  But,  to  outwani  q)pearance, 
silent  and  cold  she  stood  as  marble. 
Words  that  sought  to  soothe  fell  on 
her  ear  unheeded :  they  were  drowned 
by  the  storm  within.  Pride  was  the 
first  feeling  that  dominated  the  war- 
ring elements  that  raged  in  her  soul. 
She  tore  her  hand  fiK>m  that  which 
clasped  hers  with  so  loyal  a  respect. 
She  could  have  spumed  the  form  that 
knelt  not  for  love,  but  for  pardon,  at 
her  feet.  She  pointed  to  the  door  with 
the  gesture  of  an  insulted  queen.  She 
knew  no  more  till  she  was  alone. 
Then  came  that  rapid  fiash  of  con- 
jecture peculiar  to  the  storms  of  Jeal- 
ousy; that  which  seems  to  single 
from  all  nature  the  one  object  to  dread 
and  to  destroy ;  the  conjectnre  so  often 
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false,  yet  received  at  once  by  our 
conyictioDS  as  the  revdation  of  in- 
stinctive trnth.  He  to  whom  she  had 
hnmbled  herself  loved  another ;  whom 
but  Yiolante  ? — ^whom  else,  young  and 
beautiful,  had  he  named  in  the  record 
of  his  life?  None!  And  he  had 
sought  to  interest  her,  Beatrice  di 
Negra,in  the  object  of  his  love — hinted 
at  dangers,  which  Beatrice  knew  too 
well — implied  trust  in  Beatrice's  will 
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to  protect.  Blind  fool  that  she  had 
been!  This,  then,  was  the  reason  why 
he  had  come,  day  after  day,  to  Bea- 
trice's house ;  this  was  the  charm  that 
had  drawn  him  thither ;  this — she 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  burning 
temples,  as  if  to  stop  the  torture  of 
thought.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard 
below,  the  door  opened,  and  Randal 
Leslie  entered. 


CHAPTEH  XXIII. 


Punctually  at  eight  o'clock  that 
evening,  Baron  Levy  welcomed  the 
new  ally  he  had  secured.  The  pair 
dined  enteUh  tete,  discussing  general 
matters  till  the  servants  left  them  to 
their  wine.  Then  said  the  Baron, 
rising  and  stirring  the  fire — then  said 
the  Baron,  briefly  and  significantly — 

"WeUI" 

**  As  regards  the  property  you 
spoke  of,"  answered  Randal,  "  I  am 
willing  to  purchase  it  on  the  terms 
you  name.  The  only  point  that  per- 
plexes me  is  how  to  account  toAudley 
Egerton,  to  my  parents,  to  the  world, 
for  the  power  of  purchasing  it." 

^^  True,"  said  the  Baron,  without 
even  a  smile  at  the  ingenious  and 
truly  Greek  manner  in  which  Randal 
had  contrived  to  denote  his  meaning, 
and  conceal  the  ugliness  of  it — **  true, 
we  must  think  of  that.  If  we  could 
manage  to  conceal  the  real  name  of 
the  purchaser  for  a  year  or  so— it 
might  be  easy — you  may  be  supposed 
to  have  speculated  in  the  Funds ;  or 
Egerton  may  die,  and  people  may 
believe  that  he  had  secured  to  yon 
something  handsome  from  the  ruins 
of  his  fortune." 

"  Little  chance  of  Efferton's  dying." 

"  Humph  I "  said  theBaron.  "  How- 
ever, this  is  a  mere  detail,  reserved 
for  consideration.  Yon  can  now  tell 
us  where  the  young  lady  is?  " 

"  Certahily.  I  could  not  this  morn- 
ing— I  can  now.  I  will  go  with  you  to 
the  Count.  Meanwhile,  I  have  seen 
Madame  di  Negra;  she  will  accept 
Frank  Hazeldean  if  he  will  but  offer 
himself  at  once." 

"Will  he  not?" 

*^  No !  I  have  been  to  him.  He  is 
overioyed  at  my  representations,  but 
considers  it  his  duty  to  ask  the  consent 


of  his  parents.  Of  course  they  will  not 
give  it ;  and  if  there  be  delay,  she  will 
retract.  She  is  under  the  influence  of 
passions,  on  the  duration  of  which 
there  is  no  reliance. 
"  What  passions  ?  Love  ?  " 
'*  Love;  but  not  for  Hazeldean. 
The  passions  that  bring  her  to  accept 
his  hand  are  pique  and  jealousy.  She 
believes,  in  a  word,  that  one,  who 
seems  to  have  gained  the  mastery  over 
her  affections  with  a  strange  sudden- 
ness, is  but  blind  to  her  charms,  be- 
cause dazzled  by  Violante's.  She  is 
prepared  to  aid  in  all  that  can  give 
her  rival  to  Peschiera ;  and  yet,  such 
is  the  inconsistency  of  woman,  (added 
the  young  philosopher,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,)  that  she  is  also  pre- 

gared  to  lose  all  chance  of  securing 
im  she  loves,  by  bestowing  herseff 
on  another  1 " 

"  Woman  indeed,  all  over ! "  said 
the  Baron,  tapping  the  snuff-box, 
(Louis  Quinze,)  and  regaling  bis  nos- 
trils with  a  scornful  pinch.  **  But  who 
is  the  man  whom  the  fair  Beatrice  has 
thus  honoured  ?  Superb  creature !  I 
had  some  idea  of  her  myself  when  I 
bought  up  her  debts;  but  it  might 
have  embarrassed  me,  on  more  general 
plans,  as  regards  the  Count.  All 
for  the  best.  Who's  the  man  ?  Not 
LordL'Estrange?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  he ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  ascertained.  I  have  told  yon 
all  I  know.  I  found  her  in  a  state  so 
excited,  so  unlike  herself,  that  I  had 
no  little  difficulty  in  soothing  her  into 
confidence  so  far.  I  could  not  venture 
more." 

"  And  she  will  accept  Frank  ?  " 

*^  Had  he  offered  to-day  she  would 
have  accepted  him!" 

"  It  may  be  a  great  help  to  your 
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fortunes,  mon  cher^  if  Frank  Hazeldean 
marry  this  lady  withont  his  father's 
consent.  Perhaps  he  may  be  disin- 
herited.    Yon  are  next  of  kin.** 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?  *'  asked 
Bandal,  sullenly. 

*^  It  is  my  business  to  know  all  about 
the  chances  and  connections  of  any 
one  with  whom  I  do  money  matters. 
I  do  money  matters  with  young  Mr 
Hazeldean ;  so  I  know  that  the  Hazel- 
dean  property  is  not  entailed;  and, 
as  the  Squire's  half-brother  has  no 
Hazeldean  blood  in  him,  you  have 
excellent  expectations.** 

*^  Did  Frank  tell  you  I  was  next  of 
kin?** 

'^  I  rather  think  so ;  but  I  am  sure 
you  did.** 
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"  I— when  ?  " 

"  When  you  told  me  how  important 
It  was  to  you  that  Frank  should  marry 
Madame  di  Negra.  Pesie !  mon  cher^ 
do  you  think  I'm  a  blockhead?  ** 

"  Well,  Baron,  Frank  is  of  age,  and 
can  marry  to  please  himself.  Ton  im- 
plied to  me  that  you  could  help  him  in 
this.** 

"  I  will  try.  See  that  he  call  at 
Madame  di  Negra*s  to-morrow,  at  two 
precisely." 

"  I  would  rather  keep  clear  of  all 
apparent  Interference  iu  this  matter. 
Will  you  not  arrange  that  he  call  on 
her?  '* 

"  I  will.  Any  more  wine  ?  No  ; 
— ^then  let  us  go  to  the  Count's," 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 


The  next  morning  Frank  Hazel- 
dean was  sitting  over  his  solitary 
breakfast-table.  It  was  long  past 
noon.  The  young  man  had  risen  early, 
it  is  true,  to  attend  his  military  du- 
ties, but  he  had  contracted  the  habit 
of  breakfasting  late.  One's  appetite 
does  not  come  early  when  one  lives 
in  London,  and  never  goes  to  bed  be- 
fore daybreak. 

There  was  nothing  very  luxurious 
or  effeminate  about  Frank's  rooms, 
though  they  were  in  a  very  dear  street, 
and  be  paid  a  monstrous  high  price 
for  them.  Still,  to  a  practised  eye, 
they  betrayed  an  inmate  who  can  get 
through  his  money,  and  make  very 
little  show  for  it.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  coloured  prints  of  racers 
and  steeple-chases,  interspersed  with 
the  portraits  of  opera> dancers — all 
smirk  and  caper.  Then  there  was  a 
semicircular  recess,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  and  fitted  up  for  smoking,  as 
yon  might  perceive  by  sundry  stands 
full  of  Turkish  pipes  in  cherry-stick 
and  jessamine,  with  amber  mouth- 
pieces ;  while  a  great  serpent  hookah, 
from  which  Fnmk  could  no  more 
have  smoked  than  he  could  have 
amoked  out  of  the  head  of  a  boa  con- 
strictor, coiled  itself  up  on  the  floor ; 
over  the  chimney-piece  was  a  collec- 
tion of  Moorish  arms.  What  use  on 
earth,  ataghan  and  scimitar,  and 
damasquined  pistols,  that  would  not 
<uirry  straight  three  yards,  could  be 
to  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  Guards, 


is  more  than  I  can  conjecture,  or  even 
Frank  satisfactorily  explain.  I  have 
strong  suspicions  that  this  valuable 
arsenal  passed  to  Frank  in  part-pay- 
ment of  a  bill  to  be  discounted.  At 
all  events,  if  so,  it  was  an  improve- 
ment on  the  bear  that  he  had  sold  to 
the  hairdresser.  No  books  were  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  except  a  Court 
Guide,  a  Racing  Calendar,  an  Army 
List,  the  Sporting  Magazine  complete, 
(whole  bound  in  scarlet  morocco,  at 
about  a  guinea  per  volume,)  and  a 
small  book,  as  small  as  an  Elzevir,  on 
the  chimney-piece,  by  the  side  of  a 
cigar-case.  That  small  book  had  cost 
Frank  more  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether; it  was  his  Own  Book,  his 
book/Kxr  excellence;  book  made  up  by 
himself— his  Betting  Book  ! 

On  a  centre  table  were  deposited 
Frank's  well-brushed  hat— a  satin- 
wood  box,  containing  kid-gloves,  of 
various  delicate  tints,  from  primrose 
to  lilac — a  tray  full  of  cards  and  three- 
cornered  notes — an  opera- glass,  and 
an  ivory  subscription  ticket  to  his 
opera  stall. 

In  one  comer  was  an  ingenious  re- 
ceptacle for  canes,  sticks,  and  whips — 
I  should  not  like,  in  these  bad  times, 
to  have  paid  the  bill  for  them  ; — and, 
mounting  gnard  by  that  receptacle, 
stood  a  pair  of  boots  as  bright  as 
Baron  Levy's—'*  the  force  of  bright- 
ness could  no  further  go."  Frank 
was  in  his  dressing-gown — very  good 
taste— quite  Oriental — guaranteed  to 
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be  trne  India  cachmere,  aad  charged 
as  soch.  Nothing  could  be  more  neat, 
though  perfectly  simple,  than  the  ap- 
purtenances of  his  breakfast-table ; — 
silver  tea-pot,  ewer  and  basin— ^ 
fitting  into  his  dressing-box — (for  the 
which  may  Storr  and  Mortimer  be 
now  praised,  and  some  dajpaidi) 
Frank  looked  very  handsome — rather 
tired,  and  exceedingly  bored.  He  had 
been  trying  to  read  the  Morning  Po9ty 
but  the  effort  had  proved  too  mnch 
for  him. 

Poor  dear  Frank  HaEeldean  I->tnie 
type  of  many  a  poor  dear  fellow  who 
has  long  since  gone  to  the  dogs.  And 
if,  in  tlus  road  to  ruin,  there  had  been 
the  least  thing  to  do  the  traveller  any 
credit  by  the  way  I  One  feels  a  re- 
spect for  the  ruin  of  a  man  like  Aud- 
ley  Egerton.  He  is  ruined  en  roil 
From  the  wrecks  of  his  fortune  he 
can  look  down  and  see  stately  monu- 
ments built  from  the  stones  of  that 
dismantled  edifice.  In  every  in- 
stitution which  attests  the  humanity 
of  England,  was  a  record  of  the  prince- 
ly bounty  of  the  public  man.  In  those 
objects  of  party,  for  which  the  pro- 
verbial sinews  of  war  are  necessary — 
in  those  rewards  for  service,  which 
private  liberality  can  confer — the  hand 
of  Egerton  had  been  opened  as  with 
the  heart  of  a  king.  Many  a  risbg 
member  of  Parliament,  in  those  days 
when  talent  was  brought  forward 
through  the  aid  of  wealth  and  rank, 
owed  his  career  to  the  seat  which 
Audley  Egerton*s  large  subscription 
had  secured  to  him ;  many  an  obscure 
supporter  in  letters  and  the  press 
looked  back  to  the  day  when  he  had 
been  freed  from  the  gaol  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  patron.  The  city  he 
represented  was  embellished  at  his 
cost ;  through  the  shire  that  held  his 
mor^aged  lands,  which  he  had  rarely 
ever  visited,  his  gold  had  flowed  as  a 
Pactolus ;  all  that  could  animate  its 
public  spirit,  or  increase  its  civilisa- 
tion, claimed  kmdred  with  his  muni- 
ficence, and  never  had  a  claim  disal- 
lowed. Even  in  his  grand  careless 
household,  with  its  large  retinue  and 
superb  hospitality,  there  was  some- 
thing worthy  of  a  representative  of 
Jhat  time-honoured  portion  of  our 
tnie  nobility— the  untitled  gentlemen 
w  the  land.  The  great  commoner 
^^*d,  indeed,  "  something  to  show"  for 
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the  money  he  had  disdained  and 
squandered.  Bat  for  Frank  Hasel- 
dean*s  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  dross, 
when  gone,  wluit  would  be  left  to  tell 
the  tale?  Paltry  prints  in  a  bachelor's 
lodging ;  a  collection  of  canes  and 
cherry-sticks ;  half-a-dosen  letters  in 
ill-spelt  French  from  a  JigwranU; 
some  long-legged  horses,  fit  for  no- 
thing but  to  lose  a  race ;  that  dam- 
nable Betting-Book ;  and— mc  trtBuH 
glorui— down  sweeps  some  hawk  of  a 
Levy,  on  the  win^B  of  an  I  O  U, 
and  not  a  feather  is  left  of  the  {Hgeon  r 

Tet  Frank  Hazeldean  has  staff  ia 
him — a  good  heart,  and  strict  honour. 
Fool  though  he  seem,  there  is  sound 
sterling  sense  in  some  odd  comer  of 
his  brains,  if  one  could  but  get  at  it. 
All  he  wants  to  save  him  frt>m  perdi- 
tion is,  to  do  what  he  has  never  yet 
done — viz.,  pause  and  think.  But, 
to  be  sure,  that  same  operation  of 
thinking  is  not  so  easy  for  folks  unac- 
customed to  it,  as  people  who  think— 
think  I 

"I  can't  bear  this,"  said  Prank 
suddenly,  and  springing  to  his  feet. 
'^  This  woman,  I  cannot  get  her  out 
of  my  head.  I  ought  to  go  down  ta 
the  governor's ;  but  then  if  he  gets 
into  a  passion  and  refuses  his  consent, 
where  am  I?  And  he  will  too,  I 
fear.  I  wish  I  could  make  out  what 
Bandal  advises.  He  seems  to  re- 
commend that  I  should  marry  Bea- 
trice at  once,  and  tmst  to  my  mother's 
influence  to  make  all  right  after- 
wards. But  when  I  ask,  ^  1$  that 
your  advice?'  he  backs  out  of  it. 
Well,  I  suppose  he  is  rig^t  there.  I 
can  understand  that  he  is  unwilling^ 
good  fellow,  to  recommend  anything 
that  my  father  would  disapprove. 
But  sUU— " 

Here  Frank  stopped  in  his  soliloquy^ 
and  did  make  his  first  desperate  effort 
to— think! 

Now,  O  dear  reader,  I  assume,  of 
course,  that  thou  art  one  of  the  class 
to  which  thought  is  familiar;  and, 
perhaps,  thou  hast  smiled  in  disdain 
or  ino^ulity  at  that  remark  on  the 
difficulty  of  thinking  which  preceded 
Frank  Hazeldean's  discourse  to  him- 
self. But  art  thou  quite  sure  that 
when  thou  hast  tried  to  think  thoa 
hast  always  succeeded?  Hast  thoo 
not  often  been  duped  by  that  pale 
visionary  simulacrum  of  thought  which 
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goes  by  the  name  of  reverie  t  Honest 
old  Montaigne  confessed  that  he  did 
not  understand  that  process  of  sitting 
down  to  think,  on  which  some  folks 
express  themselves  so  glibly.     He 
conld  not  think  unless  he  had  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
before  him  ;  and  so,  by  a  manual  ope- 
ration, seized  and  connected  the  links 
of  ratiodnation.    Very  often  has  it 
happened  to  myself,  when  I  have  said 
to  Thought  peremptorily,^^  Bestir  thy- 
self—a serious  matter  is  before  thee — 
ponder  it  well  —  think  of  it,"  that 
that  same  Thought  has  behaved  in  the 
moBt   refractory,  rebellious  manner 
conceivable — and  instead  of  concen- 
trating its  rays  into  a  single  stream  of 
light,  has  broken  into  all  the  desultory 
tints  of  the  rainbow,  colouring  sense- 
less clouds,  and  running  off  into  the 
seventh  heaven — so  that  after  sitting 
a  good  hour  by  the  clock,  with  brows 
as  knit  as  if  I  was  intent  on  sqnarinff 
the  circle,  I  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  I  might  as  well  have  gone  com- 
fortably to  sleep  ~I  have  been  doing 
nothing  butdream — and  the  most  non- 
sensical dreams!     So  when    Frank 
Hazeldean,  as  he  stopped  at  that  medi- 
tative *'But  still'' — and  leaning  his 
arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  resting 
his  face  on  his  hand,  felt  himself  at  the 
grave  crisis  of  life,  and  fancied  he  was 
going  **  to  think  on  it,"  there  only  rose 
before  him  a  succession  of  shadowy 
pictures.    Randal  Leslie  with  an  un- 
satisfactory countenance,  from  which 
he  could  extract  nothing; — the  Squire, 
looking  as  black  as  thunder  in  his 
study  at  Hazeldean ; — hismother  try- 
ingto  plead  for  him,  and  getting  herself 
properly  scolded  for  her  pains ;— and 
then  off  went  that  Will-o'-the-wisp 
which  pretended  to  call  itself  Thought, 
and  began  plajdng  round  the  pale 
charming  face  of  Beatrice  di  Negra  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Curzon  Street, 
and  repeatmg,  with  small  elfin  voice, 
Randal   Leslie's   assurance    of    the 
preceding    day,  '*as  to   her   affec- 
tion   for   you,    Frank,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  thai;    she  only  begins  to 
think  you  are  trifling  with  her."  And 
then  there  was  a  rapturous  vision  of 
a  young  gentleman  on  his  knee,  and 
the  fair  pale  face  bathed  in  blushes, 
and  a  clergyman  standing   by  the 
altar,  and  a  carriage  and  four  with 
white  favours  at  the  church  door; 


and  of  a  honeymoon,  which  would 
have  astonished  as  to  honey  all  the 
bees  of  Hymettus.  And  in  the  midst 
of  these  phantasmagoria,  which  com- 
posed what  Frank  fondly  styled 
"making  up  his  mind,"  there  came 
a  single  man's  elegant  rat-tat-tat  at 
the  street  door. 

"  One  never  hoe  a  moment  for 
thinkmgj^  cried  Frank,  and  he  called 
out  to  his  valet  "  Not  at  home." 

But  it  was  too  late.  Lord  Spend- 
quick  was  in  the  hall,  and  presently 
within  the  room.  How  d'ye  do's 
were  exchanged  and  hands  shaken. 

Lord  Spendqihck. — "  I  have  a 
note  for  you,  Hazeldean." 
Frank,  (lazily.)—'*  From  whom?" 
Lord  Spekdquick. — "Levy.  Just 
come  from  him — ^never  saw  him  in 
such  a  fidget.  He  was  going  into  the 
city— I  suppose  to  see  X.  Y.  Dashed 
off  this  note  for  you — and  would  have 
sent  it  by  a  servant,  but  I  said  I 
would  bring  it." 

Frank,  Hooking  fearfully  at  the 
note.) — "  I  hope  he  does  not  want  his 
money  yet.  Private  and  cot^fideniial — 
that  looks  bad." 

Spendquiok.— "Devilish  bad  in- 
deed." 

Frank  opens  the  note  and  reads 
half  aloud,  "  Dear  Hazeldean." 

Spendqutck,  ( interrupting. )  — 
"  Good  sigpi !  He  always  '  Spend- 
quicks'  me  when  he  lends  me  money ; 
and  'tis  'li^  dear  Lord'  when  he  wants 
it  back.    Capital  sign  I" 

Frank  reads  on,  but  to  himself,  and 
with  a  changing  countenance — 

"  Dear  Hazeldean,  —  I  am  very 
sorry  to  tell  yon  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  failure  of  a  house  at 
Paris  with  which  I  had  large  dealings, 
I  am  pressed,  on  a  sudden,  for  all  the 
ready  money  I  can  get.  I  don't  want 
to  inconvenience  you ;  but  do  trv  and 
see  if  you  can  take  np  those  bills  of 
vours  which  I  hold,  and  which,  as  you 
know,  have  been  due  some  little  time. 
I  had  hit  on  a  way  of  arranging  your 
affairs ;  but  when  I  hinted  at  it,  you 
seemed  to  dislike  the  idea ;  andL^lie 
has  sinoe  told  me  that  you  have  strong 
objections  to  ^ving  any  security  on 
your  prospective  property.  So  no 
more  of  that,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am 
called  out  in  haste  to  try  what  I  can 
do  for  a  very  charming  cUent  of  mine, 
who  is  in  great  pecuniary  distress, 
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though  she  has  for  her  brother  a 
foreign  Count,  as  rich  as  CroBSos. 
There  is  an  execution  in  her  house. 
I  am  going  down  to  the  tradesman 
who  put  it  in,  bat  have  no  hope  of 
softemnghim;  and  I  fear  there  wiil 
be  others  before  the  day  is  out  An- 
other reason  for  wanting  money,  if  yon 
•can  help  me,  mon  cher  I — An  execu- 
tion in  the  house  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  women  in  London — an  execu- 
tion in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair  I  It 
will  be  all  over  the  town,  if  I  can't 
-stop  it. — Yours  in  haste,        Levt. 

"  P.^.— Don't  let  what  I  have  said 
vex  yon  too  much.  I  should  not 
trouble  you  if  Spendquick  and  Bor- 
rowell  would  pay  me  something. 
Perhaps  yon  can  get  them  to  do  so." 

Struck  by  Frank's  silence  and  pale- 
ness, Lord  Spendquick  here,  in  the 
kindest  way  possible,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  young  Guardsman's  shoulder, 
and  looked  over  the  note  with  that 
freedom  which  gentlemen  in  difficul- 
ties take  with  each  other's  private  and 
confidential  correspondence.  His  eye 
fell  on  the  postscript.  '*'  Oh,  damn  it," 
cried  Spendquick,  ^'  but  that's  too 
bad — employing  yon  to  get  me  to  pay 
him  !  Such  horrid  treachery.  Make 
yourself  easy,  my  dear  Frank ;  I  could 
never  suspect  you  of  anything  so  un- 
handsome. I  could  as  soon  suspect 
myself  of— paying  him — " 

''Curzon  Street!  Count  1"  mut- 
tered Frank,  as  if  waking  from  a 
4ream.  ^^  It  must  be  so."  To  thrust 
on  his  boots — change  his  dressing- 
robe  for  a  frock-coat — catch  at  his 
hat,  gloves,  and  cane — break  from 
Spendquick — descend  the  stairs — a 
flight  at  a  leap — gain  the  street — 
throw  himself  into  a  cabriolet;  all 
this  was  done  before  his  astounded 
visitor  could  even  recover  breath 
enough  to  ask  ^^  What's  the  matter?" 


Left  thus  alone,  Lord  Spendquick 
shook  his  head— shook  it  twice,  as  if 
fully  to  convince  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it;  and  then  re-ar- 
ranging his  hat  before  the  looking- 
Slass,  and  drawing  on  his  gloves 
eliberately,  he  walked  down  stairs, 
imd  strolled  into  White's,  but  with  a 
bewildered  and  absent  air.  Standing 
at  the  celebrated  bow-window  for 
some  moments  in  musing  silence. 
Lord  Spendquick  at  last  thus  ad- 
dressed an  exceedingly  cynical,  scep- 
tical, old  roui: — 

^*  Pray,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  stories  about  peq)le  in 
former  times  selling  themselves  to  the 
devU?" 

'*  Ugh,"  answered  the  roul,  much 
too  wise  ever  to  be  surprised.  ^^Have 
you  any  personal  interest  in  the 
question  ?  " 

*'  1 1— no ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  has 
just  received  a  letter  from  Levy,  and 
he  flew  out  of  the  room  in  the  most 
extra-or-di-na-ry  manner— just  as 
people  did  in  those  days  when  their 
time  was  up  I  And  Levy,  you  know, 
is—" 

*'  Not  quite  as  great  a  fool  as  the 
other  dark  gentleman  to  whom  yon 
would  compare  him ;  for  Levy  never 
made  such  bad  bargains  for  himself. 
Time  up !  No  doubt  it  is.  I  should 
not  like  to  be  in  your  friend*s 
shoes." 

*'  Shoes  1 "  said  Spendquick,  with  a 
sort  of  shudder ;  "  you  never  saw  a 
neater  fellow,  nor  one,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, who  takes  more  time  in  dressing 
than  he  does  m  general.  And,  talking 
of  shoes— he  rushed  out  with  the  right 
boot  on  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  boot 
on  the  right.  Very  mysterious."  And 
a  third  time  Lord  Spendquick  shook 
his  head— and  a  third  time  that  head 
seemed  to  him  wond'rons  empty. 
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But  Frank  had  arrived  in  Cureon 
Street  —  leapt  from  the  cabriolet- 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  open- 
ed by  a  strange-lookmg  man  in  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  corduroy  smalls.  Frank 
gave  a  glance  at  this  personage — 
pushed  him  aside — and  rushed  up 
^airs.    He  burst  into  the  drawing- 


room— no  Beatrice  was  there.  A 
thin  elderly  man,  with  a  manuscript 
book  in  his  hands,  appeared  engaged 
in  examining  the  furniture  and  mak- 
ing an  inventory,  with  the  aid  of 
Madame  di  Negra's  upper  servant. 
The  thin  man  stared  at  Frank,  and 
touched  the  hat  which  was  on  his 
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head.  The  servant,  who  was  a  fo- 
reigner, approached  Frank,  and  said, 
in  broken  Engiisb,  that  his  lady  did 
not  receive — that  she  was  nnwell, 
and  kept  her  room.  Frank  thmst  a 
sovereign  into  the  servant^s  hand,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  Madame  di  Negra 
that  Mr  Hazeldean  entreated  the 
honour  of  an  interview.  As  soon  as 
the  servant  vanished  on  this  errand, 
Frank  seized  the  thin  man  by  the 
4tfm — "What  is  this? — an  execa- 
iion?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"For  what  snm?" 

"  Fifteen  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pounds.  We  are  the  first  in  posses- 
sion." 

"  There  are  others,  then  ?" 

"  Or  else,  sir,  we  should  never  have 
taken  this  step.  Most  painful  to  our 
feelings,  sir ;  but  these  foreigners  are 
here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow. 
And-" 

The  servant  re-entered.  Madame 
dt  Negra  would  see  Mr  Hazeldean. 
Would  he  walk  up  stairs?  Frank 
hastened  to  obey  this  summons. 

Madame  di  Negra  was  in  a  small 
room  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  bou- 
doir. Her  eyes  showed  the  traces 
of  recent  tears,  but  her  face  was  com- 
posed, and  even  rigid,  in  its  haughty 
though  mournful  expression.  Frank, 
however,  did  not  pause  to  notice  her 
countenance— to  hear  her  dignified 
salutation.  All  his  timidity  was  gone. 
He  saw  but  the  woman  whom  he 
loved,  in  distress  and  humiliation.  As 
the  door  closed  on  him,  he  flung  him- 
self at  her  feet.  He  caught  at  her 
hand — the  skirt  of  her  robe. 

"  Oh !  Madame  di  Negra !— Bea- 
trice  I"  he  exclaimed,  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  voice  half-broken  by  ge- 
nerous emotion  ;  "  forgive  me — for- 
give me;  don't  see  in  me  a  mere 
acquaintance.  By  accident  I  learned, 
or,  rather,  guessed — this — thisstrange 
insult  to  which  you  are  so  unworthily 
exposed.  I  am  here.  Think  of  me — 
but  as  a  f^-iend — the  truest  friend. 
Oh!  Beatrice"— and  he  bent  his  head 
over  the  hand  he  held — "I  never 
dared  say  so  before — it  seems  pre- 
suming to  say  it  now— but  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  love  you — I  love  you  with 
my  whole  heart  and  soul — to  serve 
you— if  only  but  to  serve  you! — I 
ask  nothing  else."    And  a  sob  went 
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from  his  warm,  young,  foolish 
heart. 

The  Italian  was  deeply  moved. 
Nor  was  her  nature  that  of  Uie  mere 
sordid  adventuress.  So  much  love, 
and  so  much  confidence!  She  was 
not  prepared  to  betray  the  one,  and 
entrap  the  other. 

"  Rise — rise,"  she  said,  softlv ;  "  I 
thank  you  gratefully.  But  do  not 
suppose  that  I — " 

"  Hush — hush  I— you  must  not  re- 
fuse me.  Hush  !^on*t  let  your  pride 
speak." 

"No— it  is  not  my  pride.  You 
exaggerate  what  is  occurring  here. 
You  forget  that  I  have  a  brother.  I 
have  sent  for  him.  He  is  the  only 
one  I  can  apply  to.  Ah  I  that  is  his 
knock!  But  I  shall  never,  never 
forget  that  I  have  found  one  generous 
noble  heart  in  this  hollow  world." 

Frank  would  have  replied,  but  he 
heard  the  Connt^s  voice  on  the  stairs, 
and  had  only  time  to  rise  and  with- 
draw to  the  window,  trying  hard  to 
repress  his  agitation  and  compose  his 
countenance.  Count  di  Peach iora 
entered — entered  as  a  very  persona- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  careless,  luxurious,  pampered,  ego- 
tistical wealth.  His  surtout,  trimmed 
with  the  costliest  sables,  flung  back 
from  his  splendid  chest.  Amidst  the 
folds  of  the  glossy  satin  that  enve- 
loped his  throat,  gleamed  a  turquoise, 
of  such  value  as  a  jeweller  might  have 
kept  for  fifty  years  before  he  could 
find  a  customer  rich  and  frivolous 
enough  to  buy  it.  The  very  head  of 
his  cane  was  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and 
the  man  himself,  so  elegant  despite 
his  strength,  and  so  fresh  despite  his 
years! — It  is  astonishing  how  well 
men  wear  when  they  think  of  no  one 
but  themselves ! 

"Pr-rr!"  said  the  Count,  not  ob- 
serving Frank  behind  the  draperies  of 
the  window  ;  "  P-rr— .  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  must  have  passed  a  very 
unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour.  And 
now — Dieu  me  damne^quoifaire  !  " 

Beatrice  pointed  to  the  window, 
and  felt  as  if  she  could  have  sunk  into 
the  earth  for  shame.  But  as  the 
Count  spoke  in  French,  and  Frank 
did  not  very  readily  tumpichend  that 
language,  the  words  escaped  him ; 
though  his  ear  was  shocked  by  a  cer- 
tain sathrical  le^itj  of  tone. 
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Frank  came  forward.  The  Count 
held  out  his  hand,  and,  with  a  rapid 
change  of  voice  and  manner,  sdd, 
^^  One  whom  my  sister  admits  at  such 
a  moment  mnst  be  a  Mend  to  me." 

^'Mr  Haseldean,"  said  Beatrice, 
with  meaning,  **  would  indeed  have 
nobly  pressed  on  me  the  o£fer  of  an 
aid  which  I  need  no  more,  since  yon, 
my  brother,  are  here." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Count,  with 
his  superb  air  of  grand  seigneur ;  "  I 
will  go  down  and  clear  your  house  of 
this  impertinent  canaUle,  But  I 
thought  your  affairs  were  with  Baron 
Levy.    He  should  be  here." 

'*I  expect  him  every  moment. 
Adieu  I  Mr  Hazeldean."  Beatrice 
extended  her  hand  to  her  young  lover 
with  a  frankness  which  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  pathetic  and  cordial 
dignity.  Restrained  from  farther 
words  by  the  Count*s  presence,  Frank 
bowed  over  the  fair  hand  in  silence, 
and  retired.  He  was  on  the  stairs, 
when  he  was  joined  by  Peschiera. 

"  Mr  Hazeldean,"  said  the  latter, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  will  you  come  into 
the  drawing-room?" 

Frank  obeyed.  The  man  employed 
in  his  examination  of  the  furniture 
was  still  at  his  task  ;  but  at  a  short 
whisper  from  the  Count  he  with- 
drew. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Peschiera,  "  I 
am  so  unacquainted  with  your  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  your  mode  of  settling 
embarrassments  of  this  degrading 
nature,  and  you  have  evidently 
showed  so  kind  a  sympathy  in  my 
sister^s  distress,  that  1  venture  to  adk 
you  to  stay  here,  and  aid  me  in  con- 
sulting with  Baron  Levy." 

Friuik  was  just  expressing  his  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  be  of  the  slightest 
use,  when  Levy's  knock  resounded  at 
the  street-door,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  Baron  entered. 

"Oufl"  said  Levy,  wiping  his 
brows  and  sinking  into  a  chair  as  if 
he  had  been  engaged  in  toils  the  most 
exhausting — "Onfl  this  is  a  very 
sad  business— very;  and  nothing,  my 
dear  Count,  nothing  but  ready  money 
can  save  us  here." 

"You  know  my  affairs.  Levy," 
replied  Peschiera,  mournfully  shaking 
his  head,  "  and  that  though  in  a  few 


months,  or  it  may  be  weeks,  I  oonld 
discharge  with  ease  my  sister's  debts, 
whatever  their  amount,  yet  at  thia 
moment,  and  in  a  strange  land,  I 
have  not  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
money  I  brought  with  me  is  neariy 
exhausted.  Can  you  not  advance 
the  requisite  sum  ?  " 

"  Lnpossible  1— Mr  Hazeldean  i» 
aware  of  the  distress  under  which  I 
labour  myself." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  Count, 
"  all  we  can  do  to-day  is  to  remove 
my  sister,  and  let  the  execution  pro- 
ceed. Meanwhile  I  will  go  among^ 
my  friends,  and  see  what  I  can  borrow 
from  them." 

"Alasl"  said  Levy,  rising  and 
looking  out  of  the  window — "  alas  t 
we  cannot  remove  the  Marchesa — 
the  worst  is  to  come.  Look  1 — ^you  see 
those  three  men;  they  have  a  writ 
against  her  person :  the  moment  she 
sets  her  foot  out  of  these  doors  she 
will  be  arrested."  * 

"  Arrested  1 "  exclaimed  Peschiera 
and  Frank  in  a  breath. 

"  I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent 
this  disgrace,  but  in  vain,"  said  the 
Baron,  looking  very  wretched.  "Yon 
see,  these  English  tradespeople  fancy 
they  have  no  hold  upon  foreigners. 
But  we  can  get  bail ;  she  must  not 
go  to  prison —  " 

"  Prison !  "  echoed  Frank.  He 
hastened  to  Levy  and  drew  him 
aside.  The  Count  seemed  paralysed 
by  shame  and  grief.  Throwing  him- 
self back  on  the  sofa,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  My  sister  1 "  groaned  the  Count — 
"  daughter  to  a  Peschiera,  widow  to 
di  Negra  1 "  There  was  something 
affecting  in  the  proud  woe  of  this 
grand  patrician. 

'*  What  is  the  sum  ?  "  whispered 
Frank,  anxious  that  the  poor  Count 
should  not  overhear  him  ;  and  indeed 
the  Count  seemed  too  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  to  hear  anything  less 
loud  than  a  clap  of  thunder  I 

"  We  may  settle  all  liabilities  for 
£5000.  Nothing  to  Peschiera,  who  is 
enormously  rich.  Enire  nous,  I  doubt 
his  assurance  that  he  is  without  ready 
money.   It  may  be  so,  but —  " 

"  £5000  i  How  can  I  raise  such  a 
suml" 


'  At  that  date  the  law  of  mesne  process  ezifted  still. 
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''Yon^mydearHaseldean?  What 
are  yon  talking  aboat  V  To  be  Bore, 
yon  could  raise  twice  as  much  with  a 
stroke  of  your  pen,  and  throw  yonr 
own  debts  into  the  bargain.  Bat — to 
be  so  generons  to  an  acquaintance  V^ 
"  Acquaintance  —  Madame  di 
Negra  1 — the  height  of  my  ambition  is 
to  daim  her  as  my  wife ! " 

"And  these  debts  don't  startle 
you?" 

"If  a  man  loves,"  answered 
Frank  simply,  "he  feels  it  most  when 
the  woman  he  lores  is  in  affliction. 
And,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"  though  these  debts  are  faults,  kind- 
ness at  this  moment  may  give  me  the 
power  to  cure  for  ever  both  her  faults 
and  my  own.  I  can  raise  this  money 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  !  How?  " 

"  On  the  Casino  property." 

Frank  drew  back. 

"No  other  way?" 

"  Of  course  not.  But  I  know  your 
scruples;  let  us  see  if  they  can  be 
conciliated.  You  would  marry  Ma- 
dame di  Negra;  she  will  have  £20,000 
on  her  wedding-day.  Why  not  ar- 
range that,  out  of  this  sum,  your  anti- 
cipative  charge  on  the  Casino  pro- 
perty be  paid  at  once?  Thus,  in 
truth,  it  will  be  but  for  a  few  weeks 
that  the  charge  will  exist.  The  bond 
will  remain  locked  in  my  desk— it 
can  never  come  to  your  father's 
knowledge,  nor  wound  his  feelings. 
And  when  you  marry,  (if  you  will 
but  be  prudent  in  the  meanwhile,) 
yon  will  not  owe  a  debt  in  the 
world." 

Here  the  Count  suddenly  started 
up. 

"Mr  Haceldean,  I  asked  you  to 
stay  and  aid  us  by  your  counsel ;  I 
see  now  that  counsel  is  unavailing. 
This  blow  on  our  house  mnst  fall !  I 
thank  you,  sir— I  thank  you.  Fare- 
welL  Levy,  come  with  me  to  my 
poor  sister,  and  prepare  her  for  the 
worst." 

"  Count,"  said  Frank,  "  hear  me. 
My  acquaintance  with  you  is  but 
slight,  but  I  have  long  known  and—* 
and  esteemed  your  sister.  Baron 
Levy  has  suggested  a  mode  in  which 
I  can  have  the  honour  and  the  happi- 
ness of  removing  this  temporary  but 
painful  embarrassment.  I  can  ad- 
vance the  money." 

"  No— no ! "  exclaimed  Feschiera. 
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"How  can  yon  suppose  that  I  will 
hear  of  such  a  proposition?  Your 
youth  and  benevolence  mislead  and 
blind  you.  Impossible,  sir — impos- 
sible !  Why,  even  if  I  had  no  pride, 
no  delicacy  of  my  own,  my  sister's 
fair  fame —  " 

"Would  suffer  indeed,"  interrupted 
Levy,  "  if  she  were  under  such  obli- 
gation to  any  one  but  her  affianced 
husband.  Nor,  whatever  my  regard 
for  you.  Count,  could  I  siUSer  my 
client,  Mr  Hazeldean,  to  make  this 
advance  upon  any  less  valid  security 
than  that  of  the  fortune  to  which 
Madame  di  Negra  is  entitled." 

"  Ha  I— is  this  indeed  so  ?  You 
are  a  suitor  for  my  sister's  hand,  Mr 
Hazeldean?" 

"  But  not  at  this  moment — ^not  to 
owe  her  hand  to  the  compulsion 
of  gratitude,"  answered  gentleman 
Frank. 

"  Gratitude!  And  you  do  not  know 
her  heart,  then  ?  Do  not  know — '* 
the  Count  interrupted  himself,  and 
went  on  after  a  pause.  "  Mr  Hazel- 
dean,  I  need  not  say,  that  we  rank 
among  the  iirst  houses  in  Europe. 
My  pride  led  me  formerly  into  the  error 
of  disposing  of  my  sister^s  hand  to  one 
whom  she  did  not  love— merely  be- 
cause in  rank  he  was  her  equal.  I 
will  not  again  commit  such  an  error, 
nor  would  Beatrice  again  obey  me  if 
I  sought  to  constrain  her.  Where 
she  marries,  there  she  will  love.  If, 
indeed,  she  accept  you,  as  I  believe 
she  will,  it  will  be  fiom  affection 
solely.  If  she  does,  I  cannot  scruple 
to  accept  this  loan  —  a  loan  from  a 
brother-in-law— loan  to  me,  and  not 
charged  against  her  fortune !  Thai^ 
sir,  (turning  to  Levy,  with  his  grand 
ah*,)  you  will  take  care  to  arrange^ 
If  she  do  not  accept  yon,  Mr  Hazel- 
dean,  the  loan,  I  repeat,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Pardon  me,  if  I  leave 
you.  This,  one  way  or  other,  mnst 
be  decided  at  once."  The  Count  in- 
clined his  head  with  much  stateliness, 
and  then  quitted  the  room.  His  step 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

"  K,"  said  Levy,  in  the  tone  of  a 
mere  man  of  business — "  if  the  Count 
pay  the  debts,  and  the  lady's  fortune 
be  only  charged  with  your  own— after 
all  it  will  not  be  a  bad  marriage  in  the 
world's  eye,  nor  ought  it  to  be  in  a 
father's.    Trust  me,  we  shall  get  Mr 
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Hazeldean's  consent,  and  cheerfnlly 
too." 

Frank  did  not  listen ;  he  coald  only 
listen  to  bis  love,  to  his  heart  beating 
load  with  hope  and  with  fear. 

Levy  sate  down  before  the  table, 
and  drew  np  a  long  list  of  figures  in  a 
very  neat  hand — a  list  of  figures  on 
tiDo  accounts,  which  the  post-obit  on 
the  Casino  was  destined  to  efface. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  which  to 
Frank  seemed  interminable,  the  Count 
reappeared.  He  took  Frank  aside, 
with  a  gesture  to  Levy,  who  rose,  and 
retired  into  the  drawing-room. 

*^  My  dear  young  friend,"  said 
Peschiera,  '*  as  I  suspected,  my  sister*s 
heart  is  wholly  yours.  Stop;  hear 
me  out.  But  unluckily,  I  informed 
her  of  your  generous  proposal ;  it  was 
most  unguarded,  most  ill-judged  in 
me,  and  that  has  weUnigh  spoiled  all ; 
she  has  so  much  pride  and  spirit ;  so 
great  a  fear  that  you  may  think  your- 
self betrayed  into  an  imprudence  you 
may  hereafter  regret,  that  I  am  sure 
she  will  tell  you  she  does  not  love 
you,  she  cannot  accept  you,  and  so 
forth.  Lovers  like  you  are  not  easily 
deceived.  Don't  go  by  her  words; 
but  you  shall  see  her  yourself  and 
judge.    Come." 

Followed  mechanically  by  Frank, 
the  Count  ascended  the  stairs  and 
threw  open  the  door  of  Beatrice's 
room.  The  Marchesa's  back  was 
turned ;  but  Frank  could  see  that  she 
was  weeping. 

^^  I  have  brought  my  friend  to  plead 
for  himself,"  said  the  Count  in  French ; 
'^  and  take  my  advice,  sister,  and  do 
not  throw  away  all  prospect  of  real 
and  solid  happiness  for  a  vain  scruple. 
Heed  mel^^  Ue  retired  and  left  Frank 
alone  with  Beatrice. 

Then  the  Marchesa,  as  if  by  a  violent 
effort,  so  sudden  was  her  movement, 
and  so  wild  her  look,  turned  her  face 
to  her  wooer,  and  came  up  to  him, 
where  he  stood. 

^^Ohl"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands, "  is  this  true  ?  Ton  would  save 
me  Arom  disgrace,  firom  a  prison— and 
what  can  I  give  you  in  return  ?  My 
love!  No,  no.  I  will  not  deceive 
you.  Young,  fair,  noble,  as  you  are, 
I  do  not  love  you,  as  yon  should  be 
loved.  Gro;  leave  this  bouse;  you 
do  not  know  mv  brother.  Gro,  go^- 
while  I  have  still  strengUi,  still  virtue 
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enough  to  reject  whatever  may  pro- 
tect me  from  him !  whatever — may — 
Oh--go,  go. 

*^  You  do  not  love  me,"  said  Frank. 
"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  you  are 
so  brilliant,  so  superior  to  me.  I  will 
abandon  hope  —  I  will  leave  von  as 
you  command  me.  But  at  least  I 
will  not  part  with  my  privilege  to 
serve  you.  As  for  the  rest — shame 
on  me  if  I  could  be  mean  enough  to 
boast  of  love,  and  enforce  a  suit,  at 
such  a  moment." 

Frank  turned  his  face  and  stole 
away  softly.  He  did  not  arrest  his 
steps  at  the  drawing-room ;  he  went 
into  the  parlour,  wrote  a  brief  line  to 
Levy  charging  him  quietly  to  dismiss 
the  execution,  and  to  come  to  Frank's 
rooms  with  the  necessary  deeds ;  and, 
above  all,  to  say  nothing  to  the 
Count.  Then  he  went  out  of  the  house 
and  walked  back  to  his  lodgings. 

That  evening  Levy  came  to  him, 
and  accounts  were  gone  into,  and 
papers  signed;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Madame  di  Negra  was  free 
from  debt;  and  there  was  a  great 
claim  on  the  reversion  of  the  Casino 
estates;  and  at  the  noon  of  that 
next  day  Randal  was  closeted  with 
Beatrice ;  and  before  the  night,  came 
a  note  fix>m  Madame  di  Negra,  hur- 
ried, blurred  with  tears,  summon- 
ing Frank  to  Curzon  Street.  And 
when  he  entered  the  Marchesa's 
drawing-room,  Peschiera  was  seated 
beside  his  sister;  and  rising  at 
Frank's  entrance,  said,  ^*My  dear 
brother- in-law  1"  and  placed  Frank's 
hand  in  Beatrice's. 

"  You  accept  me — ^you  accept  me — 
and  of  your  own  free  will  and  choice?  " 

And  Beatrice  answered,  "Bear 
with  me  a  little,  and  I  will  try  to  re- 
pay you  with  all  my— all  my—" 
She  stopped  short,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

^'I  never  thought  her  capable  of 
such  acute  feeling,  such  strong  at- 
tachment," whispered  the  Count. 

Frank  heard,  and  his  face  was 
radiant.  By  degrees  Madame  di 
Negra  recovered  composure,  and  she 
listened  with  what  her  young  lover 
deemed  a  tender  interest,  but  what, 
in  fact,  was  mournful  and  humbled 
resignation,  to  his  joyous  talk  of  the 
future.  To  him  the  hours  passed  by, 
brief  and  bright,  like  a  flash  of  sun- 
light.   And  Ids  dreams,  when  he  re- 
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tired  to  rest,  were  so  golden  I  Bnt, 
when  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  he 
said  to  himself,  "  What—what  will 
thej  say  at  the  Hall?*' 

At  that  same  hour  Beatrice,  bury- 
ing her  face  on  her  pillow,  turned 
from  the  loathsome  day,  and  could 
have  prayed  for  death.  At  that  same 
hour,  Giulio  Franzini,  Count  di 
Peschiera,  dismissing  some  gaunt, 
haggard  Italians,  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  dose  conference,  sallied  forth 
to  reconnoitre  the  house  that  con- 
tained Yiolante.  At  that  same  hour. 
Baron  Levy  was  seated  before  his 
desk  casting  up  a  deadly  array  of 
figures,  headed  "  Account  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Audley  Egerton,  M.F., 
Dr,  and  O."— title-deeds  strewed 
around  him,  and  Frank  Hazeldean's 
post-obit  peeping  out  fresh  from  the 
elder  parchments.  At  that  same 
hour,  Audley  Egerton  had  just  con- 
cluded a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
his  committee  in  the  city  he  repre- 
sented, which  letter  informed  him  he 
had  not  a  chance  of  being  re-elected. 
And  the  lines  of  his  face  were  as  com- 
posed as  usual,  and  his  foot  rested 
as  finn  on  the  grim  iron  box;  but  his 
hand  was  pressed  to  his  heart,  and 
his  eye  was  on  the  clock;  and  his 

voice  muttered — "Dr  F should 

be  here!"  And  at  that  hour  Harley 
L*£strauge,  who  the  previous  night 
had   charmed  courtly  crowds   with 
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his  gay  humour,  was  pacing  to  and 
fro  the  room  in  his  hotel  with  rest- 
less strides  and  many  a  heavy  sigh ; — 
and  Leonard  was  standing  by  the 
fountain  in  his  garden,  and  watching 
the  wintry  sunbeams  that  sparkled 
athwart  the  spray ; — and  Yiolante  was 
leaning  on  Helen's  shoulder,  and  try- 
ing archly,  yet  innocently,  to  lead 
Helen  to  talk  of  Leonard ;— and  Helen 
was  gazing  steadfastly  on  the  floor, 
and  answering  but  by  monosyllables ; — 
and  Randal  Leslie  was  walking  down 
to  his  office  for  the  last  time,  and 
reading,  as  he  passed  across  the  Green 
Park,  a-  letter  from  homey  from  his 
sister;  and  then,  suddenly  crumpling 
the  letter  in  his  thin  pale  hand,  he 
looked  up,  beheld  in  the  distance  the 
spires  of  the  great  national  Abbey ; 
and  recalling  the  words  of  our  hero 
Nelson,  he  muttered — "  Victory  and 
Westminster,  but  not  the  abbey  1" 
And  Randal  Leslie  felt  that,  within 
the  last  few  days,  he  had  made  a  vast 
stride  in  his  ambition;  —  his  grasp 
on  the  old  Leslie  lands — Frank  Hazel- 
dean  betrothed,  and  possibly  disin- 
herited;— and  Dick  Avenel,  in  the 
back  ground,  opening,  against  the 
hated  Lansmere  interest,  that  same 
seat  in  Parliament  which  had  first 
welcomed  into  public  life  Randal's 
ruined  patron. 

**  Bat  some  must  laaffh,  and  some  must  weep; 
Thus  runs  the  world  away !  *^ 
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AMERIOAK  miJTAST  RBCOKKOISSANCKS. 


MiUTART  works  ape  not  exactly 
the  kind  of  literature  we  look  for 
from  the  United  States.  The  gigantic 
European  wars  which  ensaogoined 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  make 
us  apt  to  depreciate  all  contests  that 
have  since  occurred.  With  Anster- 
litz  and  Jena,  Leipzig  and  Toulouse, 
Salamanca  and  Waterloo,  fineeh  in 
our  memory,  we  scarcely  heed  the 
gallant  actions  of  which  Hungary  and 
Northern  Italy  hare  recently  been 
the  scene.  StUl  less  do  we  regard, 
otherwise  than  with  a  smile,  the  easy 
triumphs  obtuned  by  Anglo- Ameri- 
cans over  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
And,  therefore,  we  were  glad  to 
find,  on  examining  these  two  bulky 
volumes  of  Military  RecannoiuanceSy 
that  they  had  other  claims  to  interest 
besides  the  narration  of  unequal 
combats  between  the  stalwart  and 
intrepid  children  of  the  Union  and 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  Conquistadores.  Theu*  mili- 
tary portions  are  quite  subordinate, 
and  they  may  be  read  as  books  of 
iravel,  written  by  highly  intelligent 
and  scientific  men.  They  comprise 
the  notes  and  reports  of  several 
American  staff  and  engineer  officers 
sent  at  different  times  to  explore 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  the  country  of 
the  Navajos  Indians,  and  other  wild 
and  little  known  districts  south  and 
west  of  the  States — to  which  much  of 
the  territory  thus  travelled  over  has 
since  been  annexed.  The  most 
copious  and  interesting  of  the  reports 
is  that  of  Miyor  (then  Lieutenant) 
Emory,  who,  in  June  1846,  received 
orders  to  repair  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
with  threejunior  officers,  and  to  report 
himself  and  party  to  Colonel  Kearney, 
as  field  and  topographical  engineers 
to  his  command.  Colonel  Keamev^s 
column,  rather  magniloquently  styled 
"  The  Army  of  the  West,"  was  des- 
tined to  strike  a  blow  at  the  northern 


provinces  of  Mexico,  particularly  at 
New  Mexico  and  California.  This 
'*  Army  of  the  West "  was  on  a  very 
diminutive  scale,  consisting  of  two 
batteries  of  rix-pounders,  three 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  a  regiment  of 
Missouri  cavalry,  and  two  companies 
of  infantry.  It  was  part  of  Lien- 
tenant  Emory^s  instructions  that, 
when  military  duties  permitted,  he 
and  his  subalterns  should  give  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  olraervation 
of  the  regions  they  were  to  traverse. 
The  calls  upon  their  military  services 
proving  extremely  limited,  they  dili- 
gently pursued  their  peaceable  and 
scientific  researches,  to  which  we  are 
now  indebted  for  a  closely  printed 
volume  of  notes,  a  large  number  of 
drawings  of  scenery,  plants,  antiqui- 
ties, Indians,  &c.,  and  a  map,  as 
large  as  a  table-cloth,  of  the  route  of 
the  expedition.  The  other  and  more 
lately  printed  volume,  more  misceUa- 
neous,  and  perhaps  less  generally 
interesting  in  its  printed  contents, 
surpasses  its  companion  in  the  merits 
of  Its  pictorial  portion,  consisting  of 
seventy-five  plates,  many  of  them 
very  curious,  and  some  of  them 
remarkablv  ^od  spedmeas  of  the 
new  art  of  prmting  in  colours. 

Any  common  map  of  North  Ame- 
rica will  show  in  an  instant  the  route 
followed  by  Lieutenant  Emory. 
Starting  from  Fort  Leavenworth, 
which  is  situated  a  little  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  Kanzas  with  the  Mis- 
souri, he  marched  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  Santa  F^  then  nearly 
due  south  through  the  country  of  the 
Navajos  and  Apaches  Indians,  and 
then  west  to  San  Diego  on  the 
Pacific.  A  great  portion  of  this 
route  was  through  regions  previously 
little  explored.  The  contrary  was 
the  case  with  its  earliest  portion, 
namely,  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
Bent's  Fort,  which  has  been  much 


Note$  (^  a  MUUary  Reeonnoittance  from  Fort  Lectvenworihf  in  Mi$tourif  to  San 
Diego  in  OcUi/omia,  including  nartt  of  the  Arkan$aSf  Del  Norte,  and  Oila  riteri. 
By  W.  H.  Emort,  Breyet-major,  Corps  Topographical  Engineers.  New  York, 
1848.     London,  Delf. 

R^eonnoisBancei  in  New  Mexico,  Texat,  &o.  (Reports  of  the  American  Secretary 
at  War.)    Washington,  1850. 
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visited.  It  is  not  till  he  quits  the 
latter  place  that  Lieatenant  Emory 
commences  his  roiscellaneons  notes, 
previonsly  confining  himself  to  scien- 
tific, and  especially  astronomical,  ob- 
servations. From  Bent*s  Fort  to 
Santa  F^  was  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night's march.  At  Santa  F6  the 
Mexican  general,  Armijo,  was  in 
command,  and  there  might  probably 
be  fighting.  But  on  the  approach  of 
the  invaders,  Armijo's  heart  foiled 
faim :  he  abandoned,  without  a  shot, 
his  advantageous  and  very  defensible 
position,  and  fled  southwards. 

'^  As  we  approached  the  rains  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Pecos,  a  large  fiit  fellow, 
moonted  on  a  mule,  came  towards  ns  at 
fbll  speed,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the 
geneial,  congratulated  him  on  the  arriTal 
of  himself  and  army.  He  said,  with  a 
roar  of  laughter, '  Armijo  and  his  troops 
hare  gone  to  h— ,  and  the  Canon  is  all 
dear.'  This  was  the  Alcalde  of  the 
settlement,  two  miles  up  the  Pecos  from 
the  ruins  where  we  encamped.  Pecos, 
once  a  fortified  town,  is  built  on  a  pro- 
montory or  rock,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  foot.  Here  burned,  until  within 
eeren  years,  the  eternal  fires  of  Mon- 
tesnma,  and  the  remains  of  Ihe  architec- 
ture exhibit,  in  a  prominent  manner,  the 
enjpraftment  of  the  Catholic  church  upon 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  country.  At 
one  end  of  the  short  spur  forming  the 
terminus  of  the  promontory,  are  the 
remains  of  the  ettufa,  (stoTe  or  fhmaoe 
for  the  preserration  of  the  eternal  fire,) 
with  all  its  parts  distinct ;  at  the  other 
are  the  remains  of  the  Catholic  church, 
both  showing  the  distinctlTe  marks  and 
•mblems  of  the  tv^o  religions.  The  fires 
frMD  the  est^fa  burned  and  sent  their 
Incense  through  the  same  altars  fh>m 
which  was  preached  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  Two  religions  so  utterly  different 
in  theory  were  here,  as  in  all  Mexico, 
blended  in  harmonious  practice  until 
about  a  century  since,  when  the  town 
was  sacked  by  a  band  of  Indians.  Amidst 
the  haroc  of  plunder,  the  faithful  Indian 
managed  to  keep  his  fire  burning  in  the 
tttnfcif  and  it  was  continued  till  a  few 
years  since,  when  the  tribe  became  al- 
most extinct.  Their  devotions  rapidly 
diminished  their  numbers,  until  they 
became  so  few  as  to  be  unable  to  keep 
their  immense  eitufa  (forty  feet  in  di- 
ameter) replenished,  when  they  aban- 
doned the  pUce  and  joined  a  tribe  of  the 
original  race  over  the  mountains,  about 
sixty  miles  south.  There,  it  is  said,  to 
this  day  they  keep  up  their  fire^  which 


has  never  yet  been  extinguished.  The 
labour,  watehfhlness,  and  exposure  to 
heat,  consequent  on  this  practice  of  their 
faith,  is  fast  reducing  this  remnant  of  the 
Montexuma  race  ;  and  a  few  years  will, 
in  all  probability,  see  the  last  of  this 
interesting  people." 

The  Indians  in  general,  Mr  Emory  , 
states,  were  delighted  to  exchange  i 
Mexican  for  American  masters.  The  ' 
day  after  his  arrival  at  Santa  F^,  the 
chiefe  of  the  large  and  formidable 
tribe  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  came  to 
give  in  their  joyful  adhesion  to  the 
invaders.  These  Indians  are  some  of 
the  best  and  most  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Mexico.  Very  soon 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  they  em- 
braced the  religion,  manners,  and 
customs  of  their  masters.  A  tra- 
dition was  long  current  amongst 
them,  they  told  the  American  ofllcers, 
that  the  white  man  would  come  from 
the  far  east  and  release  them  from 
Spanish  bondage.  From  Taos  and 
other  places  deputations  arrived  to 
give  in  their  alle^ance,  and  to  ask  pro- 
tection from  hostile  Indians;  and  a 
band  of  Navajos,  naked  savage-look- 
ing fellows,  also  dropped  in  and  took 
up  their  quarters  with  the  interpreter 
to  the  expedition,  just  opposite  Mr 
Emory^s  lodging.  "  They  ate,  drank, 
and  slept  all  the  time,  noticing  nothing 
but  a  little  cinnamon-coloured  naked 
brat  that  was  playing  in  the  court, 
which  they  gazed  at  with  the  eyes  of 
gastronomes."  The  Navajos  are  a 
robber  tribe,  dwelling  in  holes-  and 
caverns  in  lofty  mountains,  diflcnit 
of  access,  westward  from  Santa  F^ 
and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  descend- 
ing at  night  into  the  valleys  to  carry 
off  the  fruit,  cattle,  women,  and 
children  of  the  Mexicans.  To  assail 
and  subdue  them  in  their  strongholds 
is  an  enterprise  which  the  Mexicans 
never  dreamed  of  attempting,  and 
which  Mr  Emory  believed  would  be 
no  easy  task  even  for  his  own  country- 
men. Armijo,  during  his  government 
of  New  Mexico,  would  not  allow  the 
inhabitants  to  miUce  war  on  these 
banditti,  whom  he  took  advantage  of 
as  a  means  of  intimidation  and  extor- 
tion, as  a  thief  might  avail  of  a  savage 
dog.  Any  who  offended  him  were 
pretty  sure  to  have  a  visit  from  the 
Navajos.  Three  years  after  Mr 
Emory^s  expedition,  a  military  ro- 
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connoissance  was  made  from  Santa  F^ 
to  the  Navajo  country,  nnder  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Washington,  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico.  Lientenant 
Simpson,  of  the  Topographical  En- 
gineers, accompanied  it,  and  we  tnm 
to  his  report  (included  in  the  second 
volame  under  notice)  for  some  parti- 
cnlars  of  this  predatory  tribe  and  its 
district.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  enforce  compliance  with 
a  treaty  made  with  the  Navajos  by  a 
United  States  officer,  by  which  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  give  up  all 
Mexican  captives,  all  murderers  of 
Mexicans,  who  might  be  secreted 
amongst  them,  and  all  the  Mexican 
stock  they  had  driven  off  since  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  that  province. 
Several  head-men  of  the  Navajos 
came  into  camp  for  a  talk  with 
Colonel  Washington  and  Mr  Cal- 
houn, (the  Indian  agent,)  and  it  was 
agreed  that  on  the  following  day  the 
chiefe  of  the  tribe  should  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  American  officers. 
Accordingly,  at  noon  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  31st  August,  Narbona, 
the  head  chief  of  the  Navajos,  a  man 
of  eighty,  whose  portrait  (that  of  a 
handsome  old  man,  with  a  straight 
nose,  a  high  forehead,  and  little  or 
nothing  of  the  savage  in  his  aspect,) 
lA  given  by  Lieutenant  Simpson,  came 
into  camp,  accompanied  by  two  other 
chiefs,  and  a  colloquy  was  held  with 
thena  through  Sandoval,  Navajo  guide 
and  interpreter  to  the  expedition. 
The  Indians  agreed  to  the  demands 
of  the  white  men,  who  promised  them 
protection  and  presents,  and  it  was 
settled  that  another  council  should 
shortly  be  held  at  Chelly,  for  the 
arrangement  of  further  details. 

"The  coanoil  breaking  up,  Sandoval 
harangued  some  two  or  three  hundred 
Navajos,  ranged  before  him  on  horse- 
back ;  the  object,  as  it  occurred  t^  me, 
being  to  explain  to  them  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Sandoval  himself,  habited  in  his 
gorgeous  dress,  [we  could  give  no  idea 
of  its  richness  and  brilliant  colouring 
without  here  presenting  Mr  Simpson's 
52d  plate,  a  coloured  print  of  a  Navajo  in 
full  costume,]  and  all  the  Navajos  as  gor- 
geously decked  in  red,  blue,  and  white, 
with  rifle  erect  in  hand  ;  the  spectacle 
was  very  imposing.  But  soon  I  perceived 
there  was  likely  to  be  some  more  serious 


work  than  mere  talking.  It  appears 
that  it  was  ascertained  very  satisfactorily 
that  there  was  then  amongst  the  horses^ 
in  the  possession  of  the  Navajos  present^ 
one  which  belonged  to  a  Mexican,  a 
member  of  Colonel  Washington's  com- 
mand. The  colonel,  particuUriy  as  the 
possessor  of  it  acknowledged  it  to  be 
stolen,  demanded  its  immediate  restonk- 
tion.  The  Navajos  demurred.  He  then 
told  them  that,  unless  they  restored  it 
immediately,  they  would  be  fired  into. 
They  replied  that  the  man  in  whose  pos- 
session the  horse  was  had  fled.  Colonel 
Washington  then  directed  Lieutenant 
Tores  to  seize  one  in  reprisal.  The 
Navajos  scampered  off  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  The  guard  present  was  then 
ordered  to  fire  upon  them — the  result  of 
which  was  that  their  head  chief,  Nar- 
bona, was  shot  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  six 
others,  as  the  Navajos  subsequently  told 
us,  were  mortally  wounded.  Mi^or 
Peck  also  threw  amongst  them,  very 
handsomely,  much  to  their  terror,  when 
they  were  afar  off  and  thought  they  could 
with  safety  relax  their  flight,  a  couple  of 
round  shot.  These  people  evidently  gave 
signs  of  being  tricky  and  unreliable,  and 
probably  never  will  be  chastened  into 
perfect  subjection  iiii^t^  troops  art  stcUion- 
€d  immediately  among$t  them.** 

This  wholesale  shooting,  for  so 
trifling  a  thing  as  a  stolen  horse,  seems 
rather  sharp  practice  ;  but  perhaps  it 
was  judicious  to  intimidate  Uie  Nava- 
jos at  first  starting.  They  certainly 
showed  no  such  formidable  resistance 
as  had  been  anticipated,  three  years 
previously,  by  Lieutenant  Emory. 
The  expedition  continued  its  march, 
preceded  by  forty  Pueblo  Indians  as  an 
advanced  guard,  through  a  most  for- 
midable defile,  which  received  the  name 
of  Washington  Pass.  The  Pueblos 
were  commanded  by  a  chief  of  their 
own  election,  Owtewaby  name,  whose 
portrait,  given  by  Mr  Simpson,  is 
more  like  that  of  some  old  weather- 
beaten  Spanish  guerilla- leader  than 
of  an  Indian.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
portraits  contained  in  these  two 
volumes  have  much  of  the  Spanish 
character  of  physiognomy,  easily  ex- 
plicable by  three  centuries  of  license 
and  oppression.  Mariano  Martinez, 
another  Navajo  chief,  has  the  very 
features  and  expression  of  a  Castilian 
or  Biscayan  peasant.  He  came  into 
camp  a  few  d^s  after  Narbona's 
death,  embraced  Colonel  Washington^ 
and  declared  his  wish  for  peace,  and 
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hLs  williDgness  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Then,  again 
embracing  the  American  officers, 
"very  impressively  and  with  much 
endearment,"  he  departed  to  seek  and 
restore  the  captives  and  plnnder 
claimed  from  his  tribe.  Fear  had 
probably  something  to  do  with  his 
Lnmility  and  submission,  for  by  this 
time  the  expedition  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Navajo  country,  dose  to 
the  renowned  canon  of  Chelly.  The 
word  carian^  sometimes  applied  to  a 
shallow  valley,  more  commonly  means 
a  very  deep  and  narrow  one,  or  rather 
a  ravine,  enclosed  between  lofty  es- 
carpments. The  canon  of  Chelly  is 
of  the  latter  description,  and  of  most 
remarkable  configuration.  It  has  long 
been  celebrated  in  Mexico  for  its  great 
depth  and  for  the  impregnable  posi- 
tions it  affords,  as  well  as  for  a  strong 
fort  it  was  said  to  contain,  and  which, 
according  to  Caravajal,  Mr  Simpson's 
Mexican  guide,  was  so  high  as  to  re- 
quire fifteen  ladders  to  scde  it,  seven 
of  which  the  said  Caravajal  affirmed 
that  he,  on  one  occasion,  ascended, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  go  higher. 
From  their  camp,  within  five  miles  of 
Chelly,  a  large  party  of  the  American 
officers  visited  the  canon^  which  more 
than  fulfilled  their  anticipations-— so 
great  was  its  depth,  so  precipitous  its 
rocks,  so  beautiful  and  regular  its 
stratification.  Plate  48,  "View  of 
the  callon  of  Chelly  near  its  head," 
although  only  a  rough  lithograph  on 
a  minute  scale,  gives  an  imposing  idea 
of  the  gloomy  depths  of  this  natural 
wonder.  At  that  spot  Mr  Simpson 
estimated  it  to  be  about  eight  hundred 
feet  deep. 

**  At  its  bottom/'  he  says,  "  a  stream 
of  water  could  be  seen  winding  its  way 
along  it,  the  great  depth  caasing  it  to 
appear  like  a  mere  riband.  As  far  as 
time  would  permit  an  examination,  for  a 
depth  of  about  three  hundred  feet — I 
could  descend  no  further,  on  account  of 
the  wall  becoming  vertical— the  forma- 
tion appeared  to  be  sandstone,  horizon- 
tally stratified  with  drift  conglomerate. 
At  this  depth  I  found,  protruding  horizon- 
tally from  the  wall,  its  end  only  sticking 
out,  a  petrified  tree  of  about  afoot  in 
diameter,  a  fragment  of  which  I  broke  off 
as  a  specimen.  How  did  this  tree  get 
there  I  I  also  picked  up  at  this  pokit, 
upon  the  shelf  on  which  I  was  standing, 
a  species  of  iron  ore,  probably  red  hema- 
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tite.  The  colonel  commanding  returning 
to  camp,  after  a  cursory  look  at  the  canon, 
in  order  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  for 
the  day's  march,  I  had  not  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  fhll  examination 
which  I  would  have  liked.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, enough  to  assure  me  that  this  canon 
is  not  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
lover  of  nature  than  ii  k«r  Um  nineralo- 
gist  and  geologist." 

Three  days  later,  Lieutenant  Simp- 
son, attended  by  his  assistant  engi- 
neers and  draughtsmen,  and  escorted 
by  sixty  men  and  several  officers, 
went  to  reconnoitre  the  cafion.  The 
account  he  gives  of  it  is  most  curious 
and  interesting.  At  its  mouth  the 
walls  were  low ;  but  as  he  proceeded^ 
their  altitude  increased,  until,  at  about 
three  miles  from  the  entrance,  they 
assumed  a  stupendous  appearance. 
The  floor  of  the  ravine,  which  in  some 
places  was  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide—although  gene- 
rally more  than  double  that  width — 
is  a  heavy  sand.  *^  The  escarpment 
wiJls,  which  are  a  red  amorphous 
sandstone,  are  rather  friable,  and 
show  imperfect  seams  of  stratification 
— the  dip  being  slight,  and  towards 
the  west.  Almost  perfectly  vertical, 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  chiselled 
by  the  hand  of  art ;  and  occasionally 
cizons  marks,  apparently  the  effect  of 
the  rotary  attrition  of  contiguous 
masses,  could  be  seen  on  their  faces." 
Having  proceeded  about  three  miles, 
the  party  turned  into  a  left-hand 
branch  of  the  caiion.  This  branch 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  twa 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  its  walls  of 
the  same  towering  height  as  those  of 
the  main  line  of  ravine.  Two  or  three 
patches  of  com,  with  melons  and 
pumpkins  growing  amongst  it,  were 
met  with  on  the  way;  and  then,  after 
following  this  left-hand  branch  for 
half  a  mile,  Mr  Simpson  turned  to  hia 
right  up  a  narrow  secondary  branch,, 
enclosed  between  vertical  walls  three 
hundred  feet  high,  which  in  some 
places  are  without  a  seam  in  their 
surface  from  top  to  bottom. 

'*  About  half  a  mile  up  this  branch," 
continues  Mi  Simpson,  ''in  the  right-hand 
escarpment  wall,  is  a  hemispherical  cave, 
canopied  by  some  stupendous  rocks, 
a  small,  cool,  acceptable  spring  being 
sheltered  by  it.  A  few  yards  Airther, 
this  branch  terminates  in  an  almost  vev* 
2a 
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tioal  wftU,  affordini;  no  pathway  for  the 
asoent  or  descent  of  troops.  At  the  head 
of  this  branch  I  notioed  two  or  three 
hackberry  trees,  and  also  the  ttfwmtmwm^ 
the  first  plant  of  the  kind  we  hare  seen. 
Retracing  our  steps  to  the  primary  branch 
we  had  left,  we  followed  it  op  to  its  head, 
which  we  fonnd  but  two  or  three  hondred 
yards  aboTO  the  fork — the  side  walls  stiU 
continaing  stupendous,  and  some  fine 
cayes  being  risible  here  and  there  within 
them.  I  also  noticed  here  some  small 
habitations,  made  up  of  natural  orer- 
hanging  rock,  and  artificial  walls,  laid  in 
stone  and  mortar — the  latter  forming  the 
ftront  portion  of  the  dwelling." 

It  woald  be  necessary  to  transcribe 
the  whole  of  Mr  Simpson's  minute 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  cafion  and 
its  branches,  in  order  to  convey  to 
the  reader  a  just  idea  of  that  most 
extraordinary  and  gigantic  fissure. 
£ven  then  the  idea  obtained  might 
be  incommensurate  with  the  mndeur 
of  the  subject,  if  the  description  were 
unaided  by  the  three  plates,  dashed 
off  with  a  bold,  rough  pencil,  in  which 
Mr  Simpson's  draughtsman  has  given 
us  a  better  notion  of  the  grim  aspect 
and  huge  proportions  of  the  ravine 
than  words  could  well  supply.  Hav- 
ing explored  the  lateral  branches, 
without  seeing  any  sign  of  the  cele- 
brated fort,  the  party  then  continued 
their  progress  up  the  main  channel, 
passing  some  ruined  villages,  perched 
on  shelves  of  the  rock  wall.  Near 
one  of  these,  about  five  miles  from 
the  entrance,  they  observed,  in  the 
bed  of  the  callon,  the  ordinary  Na- 
vajo hut,  (a  common  Indian  lodge  of 
conical  form,  constructed  of  poles 
united  at  the  apex,  and  covered  with 
bark,  bushes,  and  mud,)  and,  hard  by 
it,  a  peach  orchard. 

^A  mile  further,  observing  several 
Navsjos,  high  above  us,  on  the  verge  of 
the  north  wall,  shouting  and  gesticulat- 
ing as  if  they  were  very  glad  to  see  ns, 
what  was  our  astonishment  when  they 
commenced  tripping  down  the  almost 
vertical  wall  before  them  as  nimbly  and 
dexterously  as  minuet-dancers  !  Indeed, 
the  force  of  grarity,  and  their  descent 
upon  a  steep  inclined  plane,  made  such 
a  kind  of  performance  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  equilibrium.  All 
seemed  to  allow  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  wonderfhl  feats  they  had  ever 
witnessed." 


After  this  meeting,  the  party  passed 
more  ruins  of  considerable  villages, 
mostly  built  on  shelves,  and  accessible 
only  by  ladders.  Fragments  of  cori- 
onsly-marked  pottery  were  picked  up, 
of  which  drawings  are  given.  The 
walls,  stin  of  red  sandstone,  increased 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  propor- 
tions, at  intervals  presentingjfa^eMies 
hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  in  height,  beautifully 
smooth  and  vertical.  About  eight 
miles  up  the  cafion,  a  small  rill,  pre- 
viously lost  in  the  deep  sand,  re- 
appeared above  ground.  At  last,  at 
nine  and  a  half  miles  from  the  en- 
trance, the  horses  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  who  accompanied  him  not 
being  strong  enough  to  go  farther, 
and  the  much  talked-of  preikHo  or 
fort  not  appearing,  Mr  Simpson 
resolved  to  return  to  camp.  The 
height  of  the  walls,  at  the  point  where 
he  turned  back,  he  ascertained  to  be 
five  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  still 
increasing.  The  length  of  the  callon 
he  conjectures— he  does  not  mention 
on  what  grounds— to  be  about  twenty- 
five  miles.  Its  average  width,  as  far 
as  he  ascended  it,  was  two  hundred 
yards. 

"Both  in  going  np  and  returning 
through  the  canon,  groups  of  Nav%jos  and 
single  persons  were  seen  by  us,  high  above 
our  heads,  gazing  upon  us  from  its  walls. 
A  fellow  upon  horseback,  relieved  as  he 
was  sharply  against  the  sky,  and  scanning 
ns  fhun  his  elevation*  appeared  parti- 
cularly picturesque.  Whenever  we  met 
them  in  the  canon,  they  were  very  friendly 
— ^the  principal  chief,  Martinez,  joining 
and  accompanying  us  in  our  exploration, 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  peach  orchards 
bringing  out  blanket-loads  of  the  fruit  (at 
best  but  of  ordinary  qnaHty)  (br  distoi- 
bntion  among  the  troops.  I  notieed  the 
eross,  the  usual  emblem  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  stuck  up  but  in  one  in- 
stance in  the  canon,  and  this  is  the  only 
one  I  have  seen  in  the  NaTigo  country.'* 

Mr  Simpson  was  assured  by  Mar- 
tinez that  he  and  his  companions 
were  the  first  American  troops  that 
had  visited  C belly.  His  visit,  he 
considers,  has  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  wonderful  cafion,  and  dissipated 
the  notion  previously  entertained  that 
upon  a  plateau,  near  its  mouth,  stood 
a  high  insulated  fort,  to  which  the 
Nav^os  repaired  when  danger  ap- 
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proached.  The  report  was  verj  likely 
to  be  originated  by  the  ele7ated  posi- 
tion of  some  of  the  old  Mexican  vil- 
lages, and  also,  perhaps,  by  the  lofty 
ahelres  of  the  rock  walls,  to  which 
the  snre-footed  Nayajos  may  have 
fled  when  enemies  were  at  hand,  and 
to  scale  some  of  which  wonld  hare 
taken  more  than  the  ^^  fifteen  lad- 
ders" spoken  of  by  Caravajal.  We 
cannot  bat  regret  that  Mr  Simpson 
did  not  prosecute  his  researches  till 
he  reach^  the  extremity  of  the  main 
cafion.  However  unnecessary  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  results  of 
such  an  expedition  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  highly  interest- 
ing to  science,  and  especially  to  the 
geologist.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  perusal  of  his  report  will  stimu- 
late adventurous  travellers  to  an 
early  exploration  of  the  wonderful 
cafion.  It  offers,  indeed,  a  wide  field 
for  speculation,  and  abounds  in  points 
•of  the  strongest  interest.  Its  origin — 
whether  a  natural  fissure  or  from 
aqueous  agents  (Mr  Simpson  seems 
to  incline  to  the  former  hypothesis) — 
its  ruins,  broken  pottery,  and  other 
antiquities — ^its  minerals  and  plants, 
are  all  firesh  and  fascinating  subjects 
for  investigation.  The  Navajos,  too, 
are  a  people  well  worth  making 
acquaintance  with;  presenting,  as 
they  do,  a  singular  mixture  of  bar- 
bulsm  with  ingenuity  and  civilisa- 
tion. From  what  Mr  Simpson  had 
aeen  of  them,  he  fully  expected,  on 
ascending  the  cation,  to  find  they  had 
better  habitations  than  the  wretched 
wigwams  we  have  already  described. 
But  no  others  did  he  discover,  save 
rained  houses  and  villages,  of  whose 
<yrigin  the  Navi^os  could  give  no 
acoonnt;  and  he  was  struck  by  the 
anomaly,  that  dwellers  in  miserable 
mud  lodges  should  be  the  best  blanket 
manufacturers  in  the  world.  ^^The 
Morape  Navajo,"  says  Gregg,  in  his 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  **  is  of  so 
close  and  dense  a  texture,  that  it  will 
ii^uently  hold  water  almost  as  well 
as  gum-elasUc  cloth.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  prized  for  protection  against 
the  rains.  Some  of  the  finer  qualities 
are  often  sold  among  the  Mexicans 
as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  each." 
Gregg  ako  speaks  of  the  Navajos 
producing  *^  some  exquisite  styles  of 
cotton  textures,"  and  of  their  inge- 


nuity in  feather  embroidery ;  but  Mr 
Simpson  could  discover  amongst  them 
no  traces*  of  either  of  these  two  arts, 
although  they  are  fond  of  decorating 
their  persons  with  plumage  of  birds, 
and  display  much  taste  in  its  selec- 
tion and  arrangement.  Mr  Simpson 
particularly  noticed  their  wickerwork 
bowls  and  vases,  which,  like  the 
blankets,  held  water,  and  were  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  he  had 
seen  in  the  States.  The  credit  of 
making  these  was  attributed,  not  to 
the  Navajos,  but  to  the  Coystero 
Indians. 

After  quitting  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Navajos,  Lieutenant  Emory 
and  "  The  Army  of  the  West" 
marched  due  south,  following  the 
course  of  the  Del  Norte  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from 
Santa  F^.  Turning  off  from  the  river, 
after  parting  with  their  waggons  bv 
reason  of  the  badness  of  the  road, 
their  progress  continued,  without  any- 
thing of  particular  interest  occurring, 
until  they  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Gila,  when  a  number  of 
Apache  Indians,  a  tribe  celebrated 
for  their  thievish  propensities,  came 
into  camp,  headed  by  their  chief, 
Red  Sleeve,  swore  eternal  friendship 
to  the  Americans,  and  everlasting 
hatred  to  the  Mexicans.  Hencefor- 
ward, they  protested,  the  white  man 
might  pass  alone  and  unharmed 
through  their  country :  if  on  foot,  he 
should  be  mounted — if  hungry,  they 
would  give  him  food.  Carson,  the 
guide,  only  twinkled  his  keen  eye, 
and  declared  he  would  not  trust  one 
of  them.    They  were  eager  to  trade. 

•*  They  had  seen  some  trumpery  about 
my  camp  which  pleased  them,  and  many 
of  them  collected  there.  My  packs  were 
made.  One  of  my  gentlest  mules  at  that 
moment  took  fright,  and  went  off  like  a 
rocket  on  the  back  trail,  scattering  to 
the  right  and  left  all  who  opposed  him. 
A  large,  elegant-looking  woman,  mounted 
a  stiuddle,  more  valiant  than  the  rest, 
faced  the  brute,  and  charged  upon  him 
at  full  speed.  This  turned  his  course 
back  to  the  camp  ;  and  I  rewarded  her 
by  half-a-dozen  biscuits,  and,  through 
her  interrention,  succeeded  in  trading 
two  broken-down  mules  for  two  good 
ones,  giring  two  yards  of  scarlet  cloth 
in  the  bargaui.  By  this  time,  a  great 
number  of  Indians  had  oolleeted  about 
«•,  all  diflbrenay  drened,  and  some  in 
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the  most  fuitastioal  stjle.  The  Mexican 
dress  and  saddles  predominated,  showing 
where  they  had  chiefly  made  up  their 
wardrobe.  One  had  a  jacket  made  of  a 
Henry  Clay  flag,  which  aroused  unplea- 
sant sensations;  for  the  acquisition^  no 
doubt,  cost  one  of  my  countrymen  his 
life.  Several  wore  beautiful  helmets, 
decked  with  black  feathers,  which,  with 
the  short  shirt,  waist-belt,  bare  legs,  and 
buskins,  gare  them  the  look  of  antique 
Grecian  warriors.  Most  were  ftimished 
with  the  Mexican  cartridge-box,  which 
consists  of  a  strap  round  the  waist,  with 
cylinders  inserted  for  the  cartridges." 

The  Apaches  are  a  nomadic  tribe, 
living  in  huts  of  twigs,  easily  con- 
structed, and  abandoned  with  indif- 
ference. In  the  saddle  from  infancy, 
they  are  perfect  horsemen,  and  usually 
well  mounted  —  their  horses  being 
kept  in  excellent  condition  by  the 
abundant  pasture  that  clothes  the 
pleasant  hills  between  the  Del  Norte 
and  the  Gila.  Round  the  skirts  of 
these  they  hover,  overlooking  the 
plains  of  Chihuabna  and  Sonora, 
and  watching  for  those  caravans 
whose  slender  escort  encourages  an 
attack.  They  are  inveterate  thieves, 
faithless  and  treacherous;  but  their 
treatment  by  the  Mexicans  was  ill 
calculated  to  improve  their  character, 
or  to  turn  them  from  their  evil  courses. 
The  Mexicans  slew  them  unmerci- 
fully whenever  they  could  catch  them, 
and  used  every  species  of  stratagem 
to  decoy  them  into  their  power. 

*^  The  former  governor  of  Sonora,"  Mr 
Emory  informs  us,  **  employed  a  bold  and 
intrepid  Irishman,  named  Kirker,  to  hunt 
the  Apaches.  He  had  in  his  employment 
whites  and  Delaware  Indians,  and  was 
allowed,  besides  a  per  diem,  100  dollars 
per  scalp,  and  25  dollars  for  a  prisoner. 
A  story  is  also  told  of  one  Johnson,  an 
Englishman,  an  Apache  trader,  who, 
allured  by  the  reward,  induced  a  number 
of  these  people  to  come  to  his  camp,  and 
placed  a  barrel  of  flour  for  them  to  help 
themselves.  When  the  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children  was  thickest,  he 
fired  a  six-pounder  amongst  them  from 
a  concealed  place,  and  killed  great 
numbers." 

What  wonder  if  tribes  which  have 
met  such  perfidious  and  cruel  treat- 
ment are  eminently  distrustful  of  the 
white  men  1  Two  poor  wretches,  with 
whom  the  head  of  the  American  column 
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feU  in,  could  not  believe  their  senses 
when  suffered  to  ride  away  unmo- 
lested. They  spoke  no  Spanish,  but  a 
language  described  by  Mr  Emory  as 
resembling  the  bark  of  a  mastiff;  and 
it  was  thought  they  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Tremblers,  so  call^  from  the 
emotion  they  display  at  meeting 
white  men.  Some  distance  down  the 
Gila,  a  second  band  of  Apadies  was 
met.  They  were  anxious  to  have 
^^  a  talk,"  and  the  Americans  wished 
to  trade ;  but  it  was  difilcult  to  dis- 
pel Indian  mistrust.  AJone  and  un- 
armed, Mr  Emory  went  to  meet  them 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  their  chief, 
although  well  mounted,  and  sur- 
rounded by  six  or  eight  of  his  armed 
followers,  showed  great  trepidation 
on  receiving  the  weaponless  white 
man.  Mr  Emory  remained  as  a 
hostage,  whilst  a  young  Indian, 
bolder  than  his  fellows,  went  into 
camp.  The  ice  thus  broken,  inter- 
course followed.  Amongst  others,  a 
middle-aged  and  particularly  garrn- 
Ions  Apache  lady  visited  the  Ameri- 
can bivouac. 

''She  had  on  a  gauze-like  dress,  trimmed 
with  the  richest  and  most  costly  Brussels 
lace,  pillaged,  no  doubt,  from  some  fan- 
dango-going belle  of  Sonora.  She  strad- 
dled a  fine  grey  horse ;  and  whenever  her 
blanket  dropped  from  her  shoulders,  her 
tawny  form  could  be  seen  through  the 
transparent  gauze.  After  she  hi^  sold 
her  mule,  she  was  anxious  to  sell  her 
horse,  and  careered  about  to  show  his 
qualities.  Charging  at  fall  speed  up  a 
steep  hill,  the  fastenings  of  her  dress 
broke,  and  her  bare  back  was  exposed  to 
the  crowd,  who  ungallanily  raised  a  shout 
of  laughter.  Nothing  daunted,  she 
wheeled  short  round  with  surprising 
dexterity,  and  seeing  the  mischief  done, 
coolly  slipped  the  dress  from  her  arms, 
and  tucked  it  between  the  seat  and  the 
saddle.  In  this  state  of  nudity  she  rode 
through  camp,  from  fire  to  fire,  until,  at 
last,  attaining  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
a  soldier's  red  fiannel  shirt,  she  made  her 
adieu  in  that  new  costume." 

Scattered  through  Mr  Emory*s 
journal,  and  especially  after  passing 
Santa  F^,  and  whilst  following,  with 
occasional  deviations,  the  course  of 
the  Gila,  are  many  notes  and  obser- 
vations of  much  interest  to  the 
naturalist.  Traversing  the  plains 
near  the  little  town  of  Socoro  on  the 
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Del  Norte,  Mr  Emorj  noticed,  as  the 
chief  growth  of  the  sandy  soil,  the 
iodeodonda,  or  Larrea  Mexicana — a 
new  plant,  which,  when  crashed,  gives 
oat  a  most  offensive  smell  of  creosote. 
It  grows  to  aboat  the  height  of  a  man 
on  horseback,  and  is  the  only  bash 
which  moles,  even  when  extremely 
hnngry,  refase  to  eat.  On  the  8th 
October,  shortly  before  attaining  one 
of  the  sonthemmost  points  of  his 
joumey»  Mr  Emory  fonnd  himself 
snrronnded  by  a  vegetable  world 
toUlly  different  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  variety  of  enor- 
moos  cacti  was  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible,  with  his  slender  means  of 
transport,  to  carry  away  a  complete 
collection  of  them.  Jnst  after  taming 
off  from  the  Del  Norte,  he  passed 
through  a  valley  where  grew  a  new 
variety  of  the  evergreen  oak,  with 
leaves  like  the  holly,  and  which  was 
covered  with  ronnd  red  balls,  the  size 
and  coloar  of  apricots,  the  effects  of 
disease,  or  of  the  sting  of  an  insect. 
Three  days  later  he  fell  in  with  the 
famoas  mezcal,  (an  agave,^  **abont 
three  feet  in  diameter,  having  broad 
leaves,  armed  with  shark-like  teeth, 
and  arranged  in  concentric  circles, 
which  terminate  in  the  middle  of  the 
plant  in  a  perfect  cone.  Of  this  the 
Apaches  make  molasses,  and  cook  it 
with  horse  meat."  In  the  districts 
where  this  plant  floarishes,  artificial 
craters  are  fonnd,  into  which  the 
Indians  throw  the  frnit,  with  heated 
stones,  to  remove  the  sharp  thorns 
and  redace  it  to  its  saccharine  state. 
In  the  coarse  of  one  of  his  botanical 
rambles,  daring  a  day*8  halt,  rendered 
necessary  by  severe  marches,  Mr 
Emory  came  npon  a  settlement  of 
tarantnlas,  which,  on  his  approach, 
rushed  fearlessly  to  the  front  of  their 
little  caves  and  assnmed  an  attitude 
of  defence.  He  threw  a  peeble  at 
them,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine, 
he  says,  concentrated  in  so  small  a 
space,  so  much  expression  of  defiance, 
fury,  and  ability  to  do  mischief,  as 
the  pleasant  little  colony  presented. 

From  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, we  find  frequent  mention  in  the 
*'  Notes  "  of  an  extraordinary  species 
of  cactus,  to  which  Dr  Engelmann  of 
St  Louis,  in  an  interesting  botanical 
letter  appended  to  Mr  Emory's  work, 
{HToposes  to  give  the  name  of  Cereus 


GiganUus.  Under  this  name  we  find 
it  depicted  at  page  96,  in  a  plate 
where  a  mounted  Indian,  halted  at  its 
base,  gives,  by  comparison,  an  im- 
posing idea  of  its  height.  It  also 
forms  a  most  singular  and  striking 
feature  of  several  of  the  landscapes 
scattered  through  this  volume — of  one 
particularly,  on  the  Gila,  where  it  has 
the  effect  of  a  chain  of  artificial 
columns  or  signal-posts.  One  of  its 
most  curious  characteristics  appears 
to  be  its  invariable  perpendicularity 
both  of  stem  and  branches  ;  the  lat- 
ter, as  soon  as  they  bud  out  from  the 
main  trunk  or  from  each  other,  has- 
tening to  turn  their  heads  heaven- 
wards, and  to  spring  up  in  an  exactly 
parallel  direction  to  the  parent  stem. 
"The  stem,"  says  Dr  Engelmann, 
"  is  tall,  25  to  60  feet  high,  and  2  to 
6  feet  in  circumference — erect,  simple, 
or  with  a  few  erect  branches."  Mr 
Emory's  first  mention  of  this  pillar- 
like plant  is  as  follows : — 

'*  At  the  point  where  we  left  the  Oila, 
there  stands  %  oereus  six  feet  in  circum- 
ferenoe,  and  so  high  that  I  could  not 
reach  half  way  to  the  top  of  it  with  the 
point  of  my  sabre  by  many  feet ;  and  a 
short  distance  np  the  rarine  is  a  grove  of 
these  plants,  much  larger  than  the  one 
I  measured,  and  with  large  branches. 
These  plants  bear  a  saccharine  fruit  much 
prized  by  the  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
They  are  without  leaves,  the  fruit  grow- 
ing to  the  boughs.  The  fruit  resembles 
the  burr  of  a  chesnut,  and  is  full  of 
prickles  ;  but  the  pulp  resembles  that  of 
the  fig,  only  more  soft  and  luscious.  In 
some  it  is  white,  in  some  red,  and  in 
others  yellow,  but  always  of  exquisite 
taste." 

The  name  of  pUahaya  is  given  to 
this  cactus  by  the  CaUfomians ;  but 
that,  according  to  Dr  Engelmann,  is 
a  general  name  applied  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  to  all  the  large  colum- 
nar cacti  which  bear  an  edible  fruit. 
"  We  encamped  in  a  grove  of  cacti  of 
all  kinds,"  writes  Mr  Emory  on  the 
4th  November ;  *^  amongst  them  the 
huge  pitahaya,  one  of  which  was  fifty 
feet  high."  The  next  day  ^*we  fol- 
lowed the  Gila  for  six  miles.  The 
pitahaya  and  every  other  variety  of 
cactus  flourished  in  great  luxuriance. 
The  pitahaya,  tall,  erect,  and  colum- 
nar in  its  appearance,  grew  in  every 
crevice  from  the  base  to  the  tops  of 
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the  monntains,  and  in  one  plaoe  I  saw 
it  growlDg  nearly  to  ite  foil  dimen- 
sions from  a  crevice  not  much  broader 
than  the  back  of  my  sabre.    These 
extraordinaiy-looking  plants  seem  to 
seek  the  wildest  and    most   nnfre- 
qaented  places.**  Althongh  the  course 
of  the  Gila  is  nine  degrees  to  the  north 
of  the  tropics,  the  vegetation,  as  ex- 
hibited in  a  plate  at  page  112,  has 
something  yerjr  tropical  in  its  gigantic 
luxuriance    and   strange    character. 
The  geological  features  of  the  country 
are  of  corresponding  peculiarity.    On 
the  8th  November,  the  course  of  the 
expedition  was  traversed  by  ^^  a  seam 
of  yellowish-coloured  igneous  rock, 
shooting  up  into  irregular  spires  and 
turrets,  one  or  two  thousand  feet  in 
height.    It  ran  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  extended  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south,  in  a  chain  of  mountains 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.    One 
of  these  towers  was  capped  with  a 
substance  many  hundred  feet  thick, 
disposed  in  horizontal  strata  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  from  deep  red  to  light 
yellow."    A  sketch  of  this  singular 
chain  of  natural  spires  and  towers  is 
annexed  to  Mr  Emory^s  description 
by  one  of  his  companions.    At  this 
part  of  the  journey,  although  beaver 
^^  sign  "  and  tracks  of  game  were  seen, 
few  animals  made  their  appearance. 
On  the  6th  November,  the  only  crea- 
tures observed  were  lizards^  scorpions, 
and  tarantulas.  Five  days  after,  how- 
ever, Mr  Emory  secured  a  long-sought 
bird,  an  inhabitant  of  the  mezquite 
tree,    having   indigo-blue   plumage, 
with  top  knot  and  a  long  tail,  and 
whose  wings,  when  spread,  exhibit 
a  white  ellipse.    *'  Strolling  over  the 
hills  alone,"  says  Mr  Emory,  **in 
pursuit  of  seeds  and  geological  speci- 
mens, my  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
States ;  and  when  I  turned  from  my 
momentaiy  aberrations,  I  was  struck 
most  forcibly  with  the  fact  that  not 
one  object  in  the  whole  view,  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  had  anything 
in  common  with  the  products  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  cotton- wood,  which 
is  found  in  the  Western  States,  and 
seems  to  grow  wherever  water  flows 
from  the  vertebral  range  of  mountains 
of  North  America." 

On  the  9th  November,  the  expedi- 
tion, which  had  long  been  struggling 


over     predpitons     mountains     and 
through  deep  calkmet,  emerged  upon 
the  plain,  and  for  a  moment  all  con- 
sidered the  difficulties  of  the  journey 
at  an  end.    The  real  gain  was  con- 
fined to  the  howitzers,  which,  dragged 
by  main  force  of  men  and  mules  over 
a  terribly  rugged  country,  had  by  this 
time  had  every  part  of  their  running 
gear  repeatedly  broken  and  replaced. 
The  artillerymen  rejoiced  at  the  level 
which  lightened  their  labour.  It  was, 
however,  but  an  exchange  of  one  set 
of  difficulties   for   another.      Grass 
ceased  when  the  mountains  were  left 
behind,  and  the  mules  were  fain  to 
feed  on  willow  and  cotton- wood.  And 
soon  there  were  short  commons  for 
men  as  well  as  for  beasts.     Their 
first   day's    march   over   the    plain 
brought  them  into  the  vicinity  of  two 
Indian  tribes  of  a  very  different  stamp^ 
from  the  predatory  Navajos  and  per- 
fidious Apaches.    The  Maricopas  and 
Pimos  almost  realise  those  virtuous  and 
heroic  savages  whom  we  had  hitherto 
thought  to  exist  nowhere  but  in  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper's  novels.    They  gal- 
lopped  into  the  American  camp  in  a 
frank  confident  style,  delighted  to  find 
they  had  to  do  with  white  men  in- 
stead   of  with    their   enemies    the 
Apaches,  of  whose  approach  a  report 
had  been  spread.    There  was  a  Pimo 
village  nine  miles  off,  and  in  three 
hours  its  inhabitants  crowded   into 
the  camp,  laden  with  com,  beanSt 
honey,  and  water-melons,  and  opened 
a  brisk  trade.    It  was  Mr  Emory'a 
observing  night,  but  the  throng,  and 
the  perpetual  galloping  to  and  fro, 
interfered  greatly  with  the  correctness 
of  his  observations.    He  was  struck 
by  the  unsuspicious  character  of  these 
people,  who  would  leave  their  packs 
in  the  camp  and  absent  themselves 
for  hours.    Theft  was  apparently  un- 
known   amongst   them.     With    the 
mounted  party,  which  first  came  in, 
was  a  man  on  foot,  who  appeared 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  fleetest 
horse,  and  who,  on  recovering  his 
breath,  announced  himself  as  inter- 
preter to  Juan  Antonio  Llnnas,  chief 
of  the  Pimos.    With  him  for  a  guida» 
Mr  Emory  and  other  officers  visited 
some  neighbouring  ruined  buildings^ 
concerning  whose  origin  he  could  give 
them  no  information  except  a  wild 
tradition  in  which  he  himself  did  not 
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believe.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
Pimos  village,  the  interpreter  going 
a  pace  which  kept  their  males  at  a 
long  trot 

^  We  were  mach  impreased  with  the 
beaaty,  order,  and  diaposition  of  the  &r- 
raogements  for  irrigating  and  draining 
the  land.  Com,  wheat,  and  cotton  are 
the  crops  of  this  peaceful  and  intelligent 
race  of  people.    All  the  crops  have  been 

Sthered  in,  and  the  stubbles  show  they 
Te  been  luxuriant.  The  cotton  has 
been  picked,  and  stacked  for  drying  on 
the  top  of  sheds.  The  fields  are  snbdi- 
vided  by  ridges  of  earth  into  rectangles 
of  about  200  x  100  feet,  for  the  eonveni- 
•nee  of  irrigating.  The  fences  are  of 
■ticks  wattled  with  willow  and  mexquite, 
and,  in  this  particular,  set  an  example  of 
economy  in  agriculture  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mexicans,  who  neyer  use 
fences  at  all.  The  houses  of  the  people 
are  mere  sheds,  thatched  with  willow 
and  oom  stalks.'* 

This  is  rather  a  snrprising  account 
of  the  agricaltnral  accomplishments 
of  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  of  all 
these  tribes,  that  their  progress  is 
generally  confined  to  one  of  the  arts 
of  civilised  life.  We  have  seen  the 
Navajos,  whose  costame  is  brilliant 
and  complete,  dwelling  in  wretched 
wigwams,  and  scarcely  cultivating  a 
few  scanty  patches  of  com.  The 
Pimos,  who,  as  tillers  of  the  ground, 
are  superior  in  some  respects  to  the 
Mexicans,  go  naked,  save  a  breech 
cloth  and  a  cotton  blanket,  whilst 
their  women  wear  the  blanket  only, 
pinned  around  their  loins.  And 
beads  and  red  cloth  are  as  much 
prized  by  them  as  by  any  savages  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  For  these  co- 
veted articles,  for  blankets,  and  for 
cotton  cloth,  the  Americans  obtained 
a  supply  of  com  and  beans,  and  two 
or  three  bullocks,  but  no  horses  or 
mules.  These  were  not  plentiful 
amongst  the  Pimos,  who  extrava- 
ffantly  prized  the  few  they  had.  One 
dashing  young  fellow,  with  ivory 
teeth  and  flowing  hair,  dashed  full 
speed  into  camp  on  a  wild  unraly 
horse,  which  flew  from  side  to  side  as 
he  approached,  alarmed  at  the  un- 
usual i^pearance  of  the  white  men. 

*•  The  Maricopa— for  he  was  of  that 
tribe — was  without  saddle  orstirrups,  and 
balanced  himself  to  the  right  and  left 


with  soch  ease  and  grace,  as  to  appear 
part  of  his  hone.  He  sucoeeded  in  bring- 
ing his  fiery  nag  into  the  heart  of  the 
camp,  and  was  immediately  ofiered  a 
very  advantageous  trade  by  a  young 
officer.  Stretching  himself  on  his  horse's 
neck,  he  caressed  it  tenderly,  at  the  same 
time  shutting  his  eyes — meaning  thereby 
that  no  ofier  could  tempt  him  to  part  with 
his  charger.  .  .  .  To  us  it  was  a  rare 
sight,  to  be  thrown  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
nation  of  what  are  termed  wild  Indians, 
surpassing  many  of  the  Christian  nations 
in  agriculture,  little  behind  them  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  immeasurably  before 
them  in  honesty  and  yirtne.  During  the 
whole  of  yesterday,  our  camp  was  full  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  saun- 
tered amongst  our  packs  unwatched,  and 
not  a  single  instance  of  theft  was  re- 
ported. This  peaceful  and  industrious 
race  are  in  possession  of  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  basin.  Liring  remote  ftx>m  the 
oirilised  world,  they  are  seldom  visited 
by  whites,  and  then  only  by  those  in 
distress,  to  whom  they  generously  fbmish 
horses  and  food.  Aguardiente  (brandy) 
is  known  among  their  chief  men  only, 
and  its  abuse  and  the  vices  it  entails  are 
yet  unknown.  They  are  without  other 
religion  than  a  belief  in  one  great  and 
overruling  spirit.  Their  peaceftil  dispo- 
sition is  not  the  result  of  Incapacity  for 
war,  for  they  are  at  all  times  enabled  to 
meet  and  vanquish  the  Apaches  in  battle; 
and  when  we  passed,  they  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  expedition  into  the 
Apache  country  to  revenge  some  thefts 
and  other  outrages,  with  eleven  scalps 
and  thirteen  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Mexicans." 

Soon  after  quitting  the  country  of 
the  friendly  Pimos  and  Maricopas, 
the  Army  of  the  West  came  upon  the 
trail  of  an  enemy,  and  at  night  fires 
were  seen  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gila,  which  were  thought  to  be 
those  of  the  Mexican  general,  Castro. 
Mr  Emory  took  a  few  dragoons  and 
went  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  not 
Castro,  but  a  party  of  Mexicans  con- 
veying firB  hundred  horses  to  Sonora 
for  his  use.  This  was  a  precious 
capture,  for  long  marches  and  scanty 
forage,  besides  f^quent  want  of  water, 
had  dismounted  most  of  the  American 
cavalry.  Unfortunately,  the  prize 
horses  were  unbroken,  and  ill  adapted 
for  immediate  service.  They  were 
good  for  meat,  however,  for  by  this 
time  the  expedition  was  on  horseflesh 
rations.  On  the  28th  November, 
^*  Mi^or  Swords  found  in  a  concealed 
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place  one  of  the  best  pack-mules 
slaughtered,  and  the  choice  bits  cut 
firom  his  shoulders  and  flanks — 
stealthily  done  bj  some  mess  less 
provident  than  others."  The  next 
day,  it  is  recorded  by  Mr  Emory  that 
a  horse  was  killed  for  food,  which  was 
^aten  with  great  appetite,  and  all  of 
it  consumed;  and  when  the  expedi- 
tion reached  the  beantifnl  valley  of 
the  Agna  Caliente,  all  waving  with 
»  yellow  grass,  and  halted  at  the  farm 
of  an  American  named  Warner,  so 
sharp  set  were  they  that  Mr  Emory 
assures  ns  that  seven  of  his  men  ate, 
at  one  single  meal,  a  fat  full -grown 
sheep.  Near  Warner's  ranchen'a  is 
the  fountain  whence  the  valley  de- 
rives its  name.  From  the  fissnre  of 
a  granite  rock,  there  gushes  forth  a 
magnificent  hot  spring,  of  the  tem- 
perature of  187«  Fahrenheit.  The 
volume  of  water  is  very  large,  and  for 
a  long  distance  the  air  is  loaded  with 
the  fSmes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Flowing  down  the  same  valley  is  a 
cold  spring,  of  the  temperature  of  45*; 
and,  without  the  aid  of  machinery, 
i;he  cold  and  warm  water  may  be 
mingled  to  the  required  temperature. 

^  The  Indians  hate  made  pools  for 
bathing.  They  huddle  round  the  basin 
of  the  spring  to  c&toh  the  genial  warmth 
of  its  yaponrs;  and  in  cold  nights  im- 
merse themselves  in  the  pools  to  keep 
warm.  A  d&j  will  come,  no  doubt,  when 
the  invalid  and  pleasure-seeking  portion 
of  the  white  race  will  assemble  here  to 
drink  and  bathe  in  these  waters,  to  ram- 
ble orer  the  hills  which  surround  them 
on  all  sides,  and  to  sit  under  the  shade  of 
ihe  great  live  oaks  that  grow  in  the 
-vnUey." 

This  remarkable  spring,  destined, 
perhaps,  at  no  remote  period,  to  be- 
<;ome  the  Saratoga  of  the  Pacific 
States,  rises  in  the  heart  of  Califor- 
nia ;  and,  after  marching  away  from 
it,  the  American  troops  might  daily 
expect  an  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
This  occurred  two  days  later.  The 
Americans  were  victorious  over  great- 
ly superior  numbers,  but  with  the 
loss  of  several  officers  killed  and  badly 
wounded.  Mr  Emory  refers  his  read- 
ers to  General  Kearny*s  despatch  for 
the  account  of  the  affair,  but  himself 
furnishes  an  elaborate  topographical 
isketch  of  the  positions  and  movements 
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of  the  contending  parties,  in  what  he 
calls  the  *^  action "  at  San  Fasqaalf 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  smart 
but  very  brief  combat.  The  next 
day  the  Califomians  were  driven  with 
the  utmost  ease  from  a  hill  which  they 
occupied,  abandoning  it  on  the  ap- 
proach of  only  six  or  eight  Americans. 
By  this  time  the  Army  of  the  West 
was,  without  exception,  *^the  most 
tattered  and  ill-fed  body  of  men  that 
ever  the  United  States  mustered 
under  her  colours."  The  dragoons 
were  diminished  to  a  single  squadron, 
provisions  were  exhausted,  horses 
dead,  mules  on  their  last  legs,  men 
emaciated  and  reduced  to  a  third  of 
their  numbers.  For  want  of  proper 
conveyances,  it  would  have  taken 
half  the  fighting  men  to  transport  the 
wounded;  so  it  was  held  expedient 
to  wait  till  these  could  ride.  After 
dark  on  the  8th  December,  a  naval 
lieutenant.  Kit  Carson  the  guide,  and 
an  Indian,  set  out  for  San  Diego, 
thence  twenty-nine  miles  distant,  to 
ask  reinforcements.  There  was  but 
slender  hope  of  their  passing  the 
enemy's  pickets,  which  occupied  all 
the  passes  to  the  town.  Nevertheless 
they  succeeded ;  and,  during  the  night 
of  the  10th,  two  hundred  sailors  and 
marines  came  into  camp.  Next  morn- 
ing the  Califomians,  panic-struck  at 
this  accession  to  their  enemies,  fled 
precipitately,  leaving  most  of  their 
cattle  behind  them ;  and,  on  the  12th, 
the  way-worn  expedition  entered  San 
Diego. 

English  readers  will  find  little  to 
interest  them  in  Mr  Emory's  narra- 
tive of  some  subsequent  military  ope- 
rations in  California,  of  sundry  skir- 
mishes, and  of  the  capture  of  rneblo 
de  los  Angeles.  This,  however,  fills 
but  a  few  pages.  Li  the  volame 
there  is  much  to  reward  perusal, 
whether  by  the  antiquarian,  the  geo- 
logist, the  botanist,  or  the  reader  for 
mere  amusement's  sake.  The  same 
roust  be  said  of  Lieutenant  Simpson's 
report,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  curious  account  of  the  cafion  of 
Chelly  and  the  Navajos  Indians ;  and 
also  of  the  report  of  Captain  Marcy, 
who,  daring  the  summer  of  1849, 
marched,  with  an  escort  of  thirty  dra- 
goons and  fifty  infantry,  from  Fort 
Smith,  in  Arkansas  territory,  to  Santa 
F^,  and  back  again.    The  objects  of 
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the  movement  were  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  American  citizens  then 
emitting  to  the  newly  -  acquired 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, to  ascertain  and  establish  the 
best  route  from  the  old  to  the  new 
states,  and  to  conciliate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  various  Indian  tribes  inha- 
biting the  extensive  region  through 
which  laj  his  road.  The  whole  dis- 
tance gone  over  was  about  two  thou- 
sand miles ;  and  Captain  Marcy's 
notes  and  observations  are  valuable 
to  travellers  and  emigrants  in  that 
direction.  The  Comanches  and  Kio- 
ways  (famous  horse- stealers  both  of 
them)  were  the  principal  Indian 
tribes  he  met  with ;  and,  of  the  de- 
gree of  civilisation  prevailing  amongst 
them,  we  may  form  some  notion  by 
an  extract  from  his  journal  of  the 
19th  June:— 

"  The  Comanche  women  are,  as  in 
many  other  wild  tribes,  the  slaves  of 
their  lords;  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
for  their  husbands  to  lend  or  sell  them  to 
a  visitor  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  at  a 
time.  There  is  no  alternative  for  the 
women  bat  to  submit,  as  their  husbands 
do  not  hesitate,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
to  punish  them  by  cutting  off  an  ear  or  a 
nose.  I  should  not  imagine,  however, 
that  they  would  often  be  subjected  to 
this  degradation;  for,  if  we  may  judge  of 
them  by  the  specimens  before  us,  they 
are  the  most  repulsive-lookbg  objects  of 
the  female  kind  on  earth — covered  with 
dirt,  their  hair  cut  close  to  their  heads, 
and  with  features  ugly  in  the  extreme. 
The  men  who  visited  us  this  morning 
were  armed  with  the  bow,  quiver,  and 
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shield ;  and  they  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  force  with  which  they  I 
can  throw  the  arrow.    As  we  were  about  I 
to  slaughter  an  ox,  one  of  the  Indians  i 
requested  to  use  his  bow  for  that  purpose; 
and,  approaching  to  within  about  twenty 
yards  of  the  animal,  strained  his  bow  to 
the  full  extent,  and  let  fly  an   arrow, 
which  buried  itself  in  the  vitals  of  tlie 
ox,  passing  through  and  breaking  two 
ribs  in  its  course.    It  is  thus  that  they 
kill  the  buffalo,  upon  which  these  Indians, 
who  are  called  the  Upper  Comanches,  or 
'  buflalo-eaters,'  mainly  depend  for  a  sub- 
Bistence." 

This  description  contrasts  strongl/  . 
with  that  given  of  the  gentle,  intelli- 
gent, and  highly  moral  Pimos  and 
Maricopas,  amongst  whom  polvgamy 
is  unknown,  and  the  crime  of  adultery 
entails  universal  contempt  and  detes- 
tation upon  the  criminals.  These 
two  tribes,  apparently,  form  the  only 
exception  to  the  general  character  for 
treacherous  and  marauding  propensi- 
ties attributed  to  the  Indians  of  West- 
ern Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Califor- 
nia. Lieutenant  Whiting,  in  his  re- 
port of  a  reconnoissance  on  the  Texan 
frontier,  denounces  the  Comanches  as 
the  fiercest  and  most  formidable  of 
all  —  the  very  pest  of  the  western 
route;  but  gives  scarcely  a  better 
character  to  Lipans,  Wacos,  and  the 
other  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 
Their  speedy  extermination  will  pro-^ 
bably  be  an  indirect  result  of  Califor- 
nian  discoveries,  and  of  the  prodigious 
growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on 
the  northern  continent  of  America. 
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On  prwentiBg  our  credentiftls  ftmn 
Mag(B^  we  have  been  received  in  all 
qaarters  with  the  greatest  possible 
respect.  We  have  betd  private  boxes 
presented  to  us  at  both  the  Italian 
Operas,  and  a  free  ticket,  entitling 
the  bearer  to  a  glass  of  gin  and  water, 
at  the  Yorkshire  Stingo.  Moseuma 
are  thrown  open  to  ns  on  the  mere 
annonncement  of  onr  name;  Kew 
Gardens  barst  into  bloom  on  oar 
approach ;  and  with  regard  to  levee 
and  drawing-room,  we  content  onr- 
selves  with  a  distant  and  respectfnl 
allnsion  to  the  obliging  behavionr  of 
some  of  the  loftiest  personages  in  this 
realm ;  we  will  only  say  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Lord 
Steward  have  behaved  in  a  manner 
to  secnre  oar  highest  approbation  and 
esteem.  May  it  be  long — in  the 
fignrative  langaage  of  the  Coal-hole 
— before  they  cat  their  sticks  I  Nor 
is  it  only  with  regard  to  the  existent 
objects  of  art  or  elegance  that  we  are 
called  npon  to  express  onr  acknow- 
ledgments. Artists  have  already 
waited  on  as  to  express  their  anxiety 
to  do  honoar  to  oar  employer  by 
attentions  showered  npon  oarselves. 
To  three  of  the  most  venerated  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  we  were 
relactantly  compelled  to  refase  onr 
consent,  when  they  proposed  a  peri- 
Btrephic  panorama — eight  miles  in 
length— to  be  called  The  Commis- 
sioner's Voyage  to  London.  We  de- 
clined the  glory  of  being  the  central 
figare  in  a  linked  sweetness  so  very 
long  drawn  ont,  more  especially  as 
we  are  conscioos  of  not  being  in  oar 
best  looks  if  represented  at  the  rougher 
periods  of  oar  experience  as  passen- 
ger in  a  Leith  smack.  We  omit  an 
enameration  of  the  tribatary  offerings 
from  Traman,  Hanbary  &  Co.,  as 
also  from  Sir  Felix  Booth.  A  blash 
of  pleasure  settles  on  our  countenance 
when  we  reflect  on  these  friendly  gifts, 
as  you  may  observe,  perhaps,  on  our 
return,  by  a  close  inspection  of  our 
nose.  Churches  and  chapels,  no  less 
than  distilleries  and  museums,  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  warmth 
of  their  reception.  From  gentleman- 
ly High-Church,  as  from  puritanical 


Dissent,  we  have  received  tiie 
pressing  invitations,  particularly  on 
occasion  of  a  charity  sermon.  Conn* 
try  or  colour  no  object,  we  have  beea 
equally  addressed  by  the  United^ 
Negro  -  Mental  -  Cnlti vation  -  Society, 
and  the  Bed-Bepnblican-topsy-tor^ 
Association,  under  the  presiden(^  of 
Looia  Blanc  With  such  an  ^*  open 
sesame  "  in  onr  possession  as  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  appointment  we  now 
hold,  it  will  be  onr  own  £uilt  if  a 
single  object  worthy  of  observation 
is  omitted  from  onr  report ;  and  we 
have  only  to  say,  before  we  proceed 
to  the  serious  business  of  onr  com- 
mission, that  we  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  our  office  with  a  high  and 
fearless  disregard  of  all  consequences 
whatsoever.  If  we  are  a  little  too 
severe  on  the  vanity  or  other  bad 
feelings  of  any  of  the  thin-skinned 
subjects  of  our  remarks,  we  will  ob- 
serve that  we  are  of  an  Iri^  family^ 
in  which  the  shortest  of  onr  three 
brothers  is  six  feet  two ;  and  that  we 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  hair- 
triggers,  with  which  our  grandfather 
fought  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Bar 
at  the  expense  of  twelve  meetings 
with  the  various  leading  counsel  on 
the  opposite  side.  For  the  satisfac- 
tion of  less  belligerent  but  equally 
sensitive  opponents,  we  will  mentioo 
that  one  of  oar  cousins  is  an  attorney 
in  very  little  practice,  and  that  his 
address  will  be  forthcoming  on  the 
slightest  bint  of  legal  proceedings. 
After  this  flourish  of  trumpets,  we 
toss  our  hat  into  the  ring,  shake  hands 
all  round  with  all  the  world,  and  pro- 
ceed to  work. 

The  objects  which  we  take  into  our 
charge  in  the  present  communication, 
are  the  places  of  amusement.  First 
in  the  rank  of  these  are,  of  course, 
the  theatres ;  but  whether  from  their 
now  existing  merits,  or  from  ancient 
prescription,  it  is  useless  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  inquire.  To  many  the 
word  itself  has  still  a  magical  charm ; 
and,  in  spite  of  what  is  called  the  de- 
cadence of  the  stage,  the  inferiority 
of  actors,  and  the  general  change  of 
taste,  to  them  the  theatre  has  still 
unequalled  attractions:  the  poorest 
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ude*8oeiie8  an  superior  to  Stanfieldls 
finest  landscapes;  orange-peel  is 
sweeter  tban  Satoan  odours  from  the 
spicj  shores  of  Araby  the  blest ;  and 
something,  a  sentiment,  a  regret,  a 
recollection,  rises  to  them  from  the 
seediest  of  dresses,  and  dirtiest  of 
boards,  and, 

**  Like  tiie  nMmoiy  of  the  iiist, 
Smells  iweet,  ftnd  blossoms  from  the  AxaV 

There  are  others  to  whom  the 
theatre  is  an  abomination,  who 
see  nothings  in  it  but  the  abode  of 
misery  and  the  school  of  vice,  who 
frown  upon  the  steadiest  of  people 
sitting  qnietly  in  the  boxes,  and 
look  fiercely  down  on  the  hambler 
tenants  of  the  pit.  Let  ns  have  a 
ibw  words,  as  used  often  to  be  ob- 
served by  a  witty  and  oleaginons 
friend  of  onrs,  on  the  *^  general  ques- 
tion.** People  must  be  amused. 
That  is  a  universal  proposition.  It 
is  impossible  for  all  mankind  to  be 
for  ever  bending  over  books,  or 
calculating  ventures,  or  studying 
mathematics,  or  writing  history  or 
other  works  of  imagination.  **A11 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  and  «ianet  an  insufferable 
girl.  All  metaphysics  and  no  liveli- 
ness, would  make  them  incredibly 
stupid.  All  sermons  and  no  relaxa- 
tion would  make  them  very  vricked. 
Imagine  a  world  of  statists  and  geo- 
metricians, strong-minded  women  and 
intellectual  young  ladies,  a  whole 
generation  of  M^CuUochs,  and  Lard- 
ners,  and  Jellibies,  and  Miss  Bunions ! 
The  thing  is  Impossible.  We  have  too 
many  of  that  sort  of  people  already ; 
and  if  it  were  the  type  of  the  English 
character,  and  we  were  all  condemned 
by  law  to  the  same  dreary,  useful, 
honourable,  dull,  elevated,  wortby- 
of-an-immortal-being  and  detestable 
existence,  we  can  only  say  that  a 
French  invasion  would  to  us  lose  all 
its  terrors,  and  that  we  would  in- 
stantly sell  our  mini^  rifle  for  half 
Srice.  If  people  are  to  be  amused, 
ow  are  we  to  amuse  them  ? — Respec- 
tably of  course ;  improvingly  by  all 
means;  intellectually  if  possible. 
Now,  in  this  united  Rome-Babylon- 
and- Nineveh  which  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  London,  there  are  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  the  most  active, 
energedc,  bustling,   sagacious,    and 


exaeting  human  beings  who  were  ever 
assembled  together  before.  The  va- 
riety of  tastes  must  be  infinite  in  the 
style  of  their  amusements,  as  in  all 
other  things.  Mr  Muggleton  Stentor 
derives  the  greatest  possible  gratifica- 
tion from  roaring  to  a  dimly-lighted 
audience  a  series  of  denunciations  and 
forebodings,  which  excite  his  congre- 
gation like  gin ;  but  it  would  be  very 
hard  if  Mr  Muggleton  Stentor  were 
the  ^* arbiter  of  the  elegancies"  for 
everybody  else,  and  there  was  no  way 
whatever  left  of  getting  through  ui 
evening  unless  by  listening  to  the 
howls  and  bellowings  that  are  the  de- 
light of  his  warm  and  philaatbropie 
heart.  Would  we  put  an  end  to  the 
eloquence  of  Stentor  ?  By  no  means. 
Horrible  as  may  be  his  discord,  and 
bitter  as  may  be  his  sentiments,  his 
auditors  are  better  employed  there 
than  in  swilling  beer  or  cheering^ 
Bronterre  O'Brien.  There  must  b© 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
in  this  city  who  require  relaxation, 
mental,  or  bodily,  after  the  toils  of 
the  day ;  or  some  healthful  stimulant 
after  the  idleness  and  listiessness  of  a 
rich  and  luxurious  existence.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  them  ?  You  say  yon 
can't  ask  them,  or  even  permit  them, 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  for  there  is  no- 
thing there  to  be  beard  but  ribaldry, 
and  nothing  learned  but  immorality 
and  vice.  The  people  who  tell  yon 
this  will  tell  you  in  the  same  breath 
they  have  never  been  in  a  theatre  in 
their  lives  1  Ob,  no !  it  is  too  shock- 
ing  a  place  for  such  holy  personages 
to  visit ;  and  the  ninth  commandment 
is  rolled  firmly  up  into  a  sharp  and 
angular  parcel,  and  sent  with  all  their 
might  against  the  faces  of  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Justice 
Talfourd. 

This  squeamish  horror  of  the 
theatre  is  the  result,  we  are  willing  to 
believe,  of  mere  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity. The  word  theatre  itself  is 
partly  to  blame  for  this ;  for  the  old 
meaning  has  never  altogether  eradi- 
cated itself  from  the  half- educated 
mind.  The  amphitheatre  still  rises 
up  with  its  burning  Christians,  its 
murdered  gladiators,  and  fights  oi 
wild  beasts.  Before  another  class  of 
objectors,  the  theatre  rises  as  the 
chosen  headquarters  of  the  Irreverence, 
iniquity,  and  debauchery  of  the  wits 
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of  Charleses  time.  The  one  class  of 
entertainments  is  jnst  as  mnch  ex- 
ploded as  the  other.  It  is  not  more 
likely  that  the  lovers  of  Congreve 
and  Wycherly  will  be  restored  to  the 
stage,  than  the  slaughtering  of  French 
prisoners,  or  the  conversion  of  oily 
churchmen  into  a  row  of  lamps.  De- 
pend upon  it,  in  no  play  of  English 
manufacture  within  these  twenty 
years,  has  there  occurred  a  line,  or  a 
thought,  which  the  most  fastidious 
censor  would  be  inclined  to  blot.  The 
force  of  ancient  custom,  or  the  pres- 
tige of  long-established  fame,  may 
still  cause  a  play  to  be  represented 
which  is  not  adapted  to  the  pure 
taste  or  morals  of  the  present  day — 
the  spectator  may  have  the  pain  of 
seeing  equivocal  situations  received 
with  applause,  or  coarse  expressions 
escaping  the  condemnation  they  de- 
serve ;  but  if  the  lofty  in  station  and 
mind,  the  matrons  and  daughters  of 
England,  the  highly-polished  gentle- 
men who  keep  the  drawing-room  and 
ball-room  as  pure  from  the  whispers 
of  evil  as  the  inner  court  of  Diana^s 
temple,  were  to  frequent  the  theatre, 
a  still  farther  advance  would  be  made 
in  the  refinement  of  the  drama ;  vice 
would  be  shown  its  own  image,  but 
stript  of  all  its  allurements ;  and  no 
better  school  of  trath,  or  honour,  or 
morality,  could  possibly  be  imagined, 
than  a  stage  teeming  with  the  poetic 
fancies  of  our  noblest  authors,  and 
subdued  and  chastened  by  the  pre- 
sence and  approbation  of  our  best  and 
wisest  men.  The  faults,  then,  such 
as  they  still  exist  upon  the  stage,  are 
caused,  not  by  the  people  who  patron- 
ise the  theatre,  but  by  those  who 
desert  it.  It  is  really  too  bad  to  hear 
a  stiff-neckclothed  individual,  who  can 
spout  you  off  a  few  hundred  lines 
from  the  Greek  dramatists  that  would 
make  the  gods  in  the  shilling  gallery 
shudder  with  horror  and  indignation, 
find  fault  with  the  productions  of  the 
modern  playwrights  as  licentious  or 
revolting.  A  man  perhaps  has  gained 
his  mitre  by  a  knowledge  of  the  scan- 
ning of  the  lines,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  frightful 
allusions  of  Aristophanes,  and  would 
disfrock  his  chaplain  if  that  worthy 
dignitary  were  seen  in  a  box  at  the 
Princess's,  laughing  at  the  honest 
humour  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
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This  is  by  no  means  a  light  question, 
if  you  grant  our  first  postulate,  that 
people  must  be  amused.  Not  more 
necessary  to  village  children  are  na- 
tional or  parochial  schools^not  more 
beneficial  to  mechanics  and  artificers 
are  literary  and  scientific  institutes — 
not  more  useful  to  the  humble  classes 
are  lectures  on  temperance  or  educa- 
tion, than  the  elevation  of  the  theatre 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  popu- 
lous city  pent,  who  fiy  to  them  for 
information — for  a  lifting  up  of  their 
thoughts  into  a  world  of  imagination, 
and  run  the  risk,  through  the  negli- 
gence, the  pharissusm,  the  ignorance, 
or  the  pride  of  those  who  should  regu- 
late public  taste,  of  finding  poison  set 
before  them  in  the  place  of  wholesome 
food  —  of  having  the  melodies  and 
humanities  of  Shakspeare  supplanted 
by  "  Dick  Turpm  "  and  '^  Jack  Shep- 
pard."  As  long  as  **  Macbeth  *'  and 
^*  Hamlet  **  are  looked  upon  with  the 
same  detestation  as  the  *^  Fiend  of  the 
Hollow,"  and  the  ''  Mysteries  of  Pa- 
ris," so  long  will  the  chances  be  equal 
that  the  angel  of  darkness  will  expel 
the  angel  of  light.  Remember,  there- 
fore, O  ye  who  indiscriminately  abuse 
the  theatre,  and  sanctimoniously  turn 
away  your  eyes  from  the  stage !  that 
you  are  not  only  deserting  a  strong 
post,  but  basely  surrendering  it  to 
the  enemy ;  that  you  are  building  up 
the  school-room  door,  and  transfer- 
ring the  possession  of  it  to  people 
who  may  perhaps  convert  it  into  a 
gin-shop.  Let  us  therefore  hear  uo 
more  hootings  against  theatrical  per- 
formances in  the  abstract,  but  let 
them  stand  or  fall  by  their  own 
merits. 

These  are  our  wise  saws ;  now  for 
our  modern  instances.  The  night  is 
cold.  We  have  been  busy  all  day, 
no  matter  in  what  occupation,  even  if 
it  were  writing  a  few  pages  in  Maga ; 
our  chop  is  done ;  our  lodging  looks 
^^  lone  and  eerie ;  "  of  books  for  the 
moment  we  ai*e  tired;  besides,  our 
eyes  require  repose — our  spirits  need 
refreshment — the  sight  of  human  faces 
will  be  a  charm — the  sound  of  human 
voices  will  teach  us  to  answer,  as  of 
old,  to  the  *'  still,  sad  music  of  hu- 
manity;" we  will  wend  our  way  to  a 
theatre,  and  take  an  interest  in  the 
fates  and  fortunes,  the  loves  and 
sufferings,  of  some  lovely  imaginary 
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beings—and  forget  our  bills,  our 
labours,  our  disappointments,  in  fol- 
lowing the  strange  eventful  history 
that  shall  be  unrolled  before  us,  with- 
out any  effort  of  our  own.  Muffling 
onrselyes  in  our  paletdt,  and  well  en- 
wrapt  in  a  belcher  fogle,  we  pursue 
our  way  through  the  still  crowded 
streets,  illuminated  by  the  gorgeous 
windows,  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
Haymarket.  We  are  in  ample  time, 
and  find  the  house  only  now  begin- 
ning to  fill.  Let  us  look  at  the  irre- 
ligious and  disreputable  pagans  who 
occupy  the  boxes.  Did  you  ever 
commit  a  murder,  yon  old  ruffian 
with  the  benevolent  countenance  so 
tenderly  taking  charge  of  those  three 
blooming  grandchildren  of  yours? 
Yon  are  a  frightful  hypocrite,  sir,  to 
look  so  calm  and  happy  when  you 
know  very  well  that  you  come  very 
often  into  this  hotbed  of  iniquity, 
where  you  have  constantly  been 
taught  to  poison  your  oldest  port  in 
order  to  hocus  and  rob  your  friends. 
And  as  to  you,  you  Messalina  Man- 
ning! In  the  black  satin,  do  you 
think  all  your  graceful  manners  and 
pleasant  smiles  will  conceal  your  real 
character  from  the  Jeremiah  Tawells 
and  Doctor  Dodds,  who  saw  you  bring 
your  own  nieces  in  your  own  quiet 
family  coach  into  this  high-school  of 
Satan,  where  they  will  be  most  pow- 
erfully advised  to  deceive  any  husband 
they  may  catch,  and  elope  with  a 
captain  in  the  Blues  ?  The  pit  also  is 
now  nearly  full.  How  we  shudder  to 
think  of  the  forgers,  swindlers,  house- 
breakers, horse-stealers,  drunkards, 
and  smugglers,  who  are  all  looking  so 
intolerably  respectable,  many  of  them 
accompanied  by  dowdy  comfortable- 
looking  companions,  who  pass  them- 
selves off  for  their  wives,  but  all  as- 
sembled here  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  lessons  in  depravity !  Our 
eye  is  upon  you — you  there  on  the 
sixth  bench  from  the  orchestra !  Ton 
are  a  farmer,  sir,  fresh  from  Essex ; 
and  having  achieved  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  Colchester,  by  perjury 
and  highway  robbery,  you  come  up 
to  perfect  your  education  by  listening 
to  the  shameful  instruction  commu- 
nicated to  you  by  an  atrocious  play. 
Yes,  pig- stealer,  our  eye  is  upon 
yon,  and  we  give  you  up  already,  in 
spite  of  your  expanse  of  greatcoat, 


and  your  shiny  top-boots,  your  joyous 
face,  and  rubicund  complexion,  as  a 
rascal  fit  only  for  transportation  or 
the  gallows.  Mr  Hush  was  once 
seen  at  a  play !  See,  there  is  a  quiver 
of  expectation  in  the  house — the  cur- 
tain rapidly  rises,  and  the  pli^  of 
"Woman's  Heart"  is  begun.  We 
are  in  a  sculptor's  studio ;  statues  are 
placed  all  round  the  room ;  on  a 
table  is  a  block  of  marble  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  breath  of  genius  and 
fiush  into  life ;  and  on  a  sofa  reclining 
in  a  graceful  drapery,  and  watched 
by  the  intense  eyes  of  the  enraptured 
artist,  we  see  a  tall  poetic- looking 
girl,  with  fine  light  hair  parted  on  her 
majestic  forehead,  and  an  expression 
on  her  countenance  as  if  she  listened 
with  her  heart  as  well  as  with  her 
ears.  That  is  Isollna,  a  foster-sister 
of  Angiolo  the  artist ;  his  model,  his 
all  in  all,  his  bride.  Their  language 
is  charming,  from  its  purity  and  affec- 
tion ;  her  voice  is  soft  and  low,  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman— but  her 
motions  have  a  strange  constraint. 
She  puts  out  her  arms  uncertainly; 
she  stretches  forth  her  feet  search- 
ingly ;  and  with  a  full  winning  trust- 
ingness,  places  her  hand  on  Angiolo's 
shoulder — ^for  she  is  blind.  But  all 
other  senses  are  sharpened  to  a  pain- 
ful degree.  She  feels  his  coldness  in  a 
single  tone  of  his  voice ;  detects  the 
waniuff  of  the  sympathy  that  once 
existed  between  them  in  the  slightest 
motion  of  his  form,  and  inquires  with 
those  sightless  eyes,  and  scarcely  in 
articulate  words,  what  can  be  the  rea- 
son of  the  change  ?  He  offers  her  the 
affection  of  a  brother— the  carefulness 
of  a  guardian  ;  and  she  feels  that  she 
is  deserted.  Ambition  has  entered 
his  heart.  Princes  invite  him  to  their 
tables;  the  sovereign  himself  is 
honoured  in  the  friendship  of  the 
artist  and  man  of  genius,  who  will 
bestow  an  immortality  on  his  reign. 
There  is  no  room  for  love  in  a  heart 
so  occupied,  and  he  casts  her  off;  not 
angrily,  not  even  unkindly,  but  sel- 
fishly, and  at  the  instigation  of  his 
pride.  She  throws  herself  for  con- 
solation on  the  kindness  of  the  old 
peasant,  the  father  of  Angiolo,  and 
the  protector  of  her  infancy ;  she 
utters  no  word  against  the  deserter, 
but,  as  is  the  nature  of  woman's  heart, 
loves  him  still.    One  interview  she 
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resolves  tahave,  and  finds  her  waj* 
to  the  magnificent  palmce  in  whidi  the 
eenlptornow  psrsnes  his  art ;  fisUigned 
with  her  walk,  and  oyeroome  by  her 
emotions,  she  lies  down  upon  the  sofii 
concealed  in  her  doak,  and  falls  asleep. 
Angiolo  comes  in ;  his  great  friends 
visit  him — a  noble— a  prince — and 
finally  the  doke.  The  beantifol  girl 
is  discovered,  and  makes  animpression 
on  the  sovereign  ;  bat  Angiolo  is  on- 
yielding — a  straggle  there  evidently 
is ;  bnt  the  world  comes  between  him 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  affection, 
and  the  blind  girl  finds  that  she  is 
hopelessly  forsaken.  Two  years  have 
passed;  her  father,  the  Marqais  of 
Albri£zi,  has  recognised  her,  taken 
her  from  the  han£  of  the  peasant, 
educated  her,  refined  her,  and  by  the 
tonch  of  science  removed  the  clond 
from  her  sight,  and  she  is  now  the 
noblest  heiress  in  the  land,  and  her 
hand  is  petitioned  for  by  the  dake. 
She  rejects  his  soit,  bat  agrees,  at  her 
father's  reqaest,  to  sit  for  her  portrait 
to  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  his 
time.  She  has  never  seen  Angiolo  ; 
the  Marqais  has  made  it  imperative 
on  the  painter  not  to  speak;  for  he 
dreads  the  effect  of  the  recognition  on 
his  child,  and  in  damb  show  a  veiy 
pretty  scene  takes  place.  Bat  envy 
has  been  at  work  against  the  painter : 
a  seditions  pictare,  imitating  his  style, 
and  even  containing  his  forged  initials 
on  the  canvass,  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  market-place  ;  a  warrant  has  been 
issued  for  his  arrest,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  Isolina*s  vagne  anticipations 
and  involuntary  expectations — ^my- 
sterious intimations,  conveyed  to  her 
by  magnetic  sympathies,  that  her 
lover  is  before  her— -all  doubts  are  con- 
▼erted  into  certainty,  when  the  emis- 
saries of  the  police  rush  into  the 
room,  attaint  him  of  treason,  and 
extract  from  him  the  indignant  ex- 
clamation of  his  innocence.  The 
voice  has  done  it  all  1  That  sound  has 
brought  back  all  the  past.  Angiolo  is 
hurried  off  to  prison ;  but  the  purpose 
oflsolina  is  fixed.  She  follows  him 
to  his  dungeon— obtains  his  pardon 
from  the  duke,  who  magnanimously 
foregoes  his  pretensions  to  her  hand, 
brings  better  thoughts  to  Angiolo, 
whose  infataation  was  only  momen- 
tary, and  who  had  dearly  paid,  by 
iwo  years  of  misery,  for  the  heartless- 


ness  of  his  ambltkiii ;  aad  even  the 
proudMarqoiB  is  reoonefled  to  the  nsp- 
tials  by  the  pleadings  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  £ame  and  genios  of  her  lover. 
Such  is  the  feeble  ontline  of  the 
story.  The  language  sometimes  rises 
into  exqnisite  poetry — ^is  i^  all  times 
smooth  and  graceful — and  conveys  a 
lesson,  we  think,  that  most  *^mend 
the  manners  and  improve  the  heart.** 
The  authoress  is  the  performer  of  the 
part  of  the  heroine;  and  a  charming  per- 
former of  it  she  is.  Never  was  an^^ing 
more  pure  and  classic  than  her  appear- 
ance in  the  earlier  scenes.  The  same 
feminine  softness  continnes  through 
the  play,  but  elevated  by  occasional 
force;  and  dignity  when  she  ^*  shapes 
her  heart  with  woman's  meekness  to 
all  duties  of  her  rank.**  We  will  be 
bound  to  say,  that  not  one  thought 
unfit  for  cloistered  nun  or  vestal  pale 
was  awakened  throughout  that  play. 
The  audience  took  a  touch  of  deco- 
rum from  the  snbdaed  and  melting 
tenderness  of  the  stoiy;  and  even 
the  oranges,  soda-water,  and  ginger- 
beer,  were  announced  to  a  thirsty 
and  pleased  audience  in  quieter  tones 
than  usual.  The  painter-scnlptor  was 
represented  by  Mr  Barry  Sallivan, 
a  gentleman  with  a  most  Milesian 
name,  bat  an  unimpeachable  English 
pronunciation.  In  this  character 
there  was  no  room  for  the  display  of 
tempestuons  passicm  or  energetic  de- 
clamation ;  the  fiow  of  his  words,  aa 
of  his  actions,  was  calm  and  equable ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  plea- 
santness of  his  look,  and  the  gcoitle- 
manly  propriety  of  his  movements,  it 
would  have  beoi  impossible  finr  him 
to  regain  the  sympathies  of  the  aadi- 
ence,  after  his  cold  rejection  of  the 
blind  girl's  affection.  We  confess  we 
have  not  forgiven  him  for  it  yet ;  and 
if  Isolina  had  been  a  sister  of  ours, 
nothing  should  have  prevented  our 
having  a  shot  at  him  at  twelve  paces. 
Several  of  the  other  characters  were 
executed  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner; and  by  the  word  "  executed" 
here,  we  mean  that  they  were  fairly 
put  to  death.  Some  men  have  blank 
impassive  features — ^mouths  and  eyes 
that  have  no  expression  at  all ;  but 
compensate  for  it  by  the  possession  of 
legs  of  the  most  marked  individuality, 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  mis- 
taking for  anybody  else's  legs ;  regn- 
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iar,  round,  anfeatared  saasages,  which 
entirelj  destroy  the  assamptioii  of 
any  part  by  tbe  nnfortonate  being 
who  is  perched  opon  them;  font  in 
tliis  nnchanging,  stiff,  nnimaginatire 
stolidity  always  reduce  the  Italian 
prince  or  Roman  senator,  or  Grecian 
hero,  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
plain  Jack  Tickers,  or  whatever  his 
name  may  be,  with  his  unlmpulsiye, 
nnintellectnal  pins.  A  sad  misfor- 
tune this ;  and  the  misery  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  apparent  obtnseness  of 
the  owner  of  them,  to  the  obvious 
bar  they  interpose  between  him  and 
success  in  his  profession.  Can*t  those 
miserable  individuals  stuff  the  saw- 
dust into  difierent  shapes,  so  as  not 
to  torment  us  for  ever  with  Jack 
Vickers's  legs?  Come,  let  us  off  to 
the  Adelaide  gallery,  and  take  a  look 
at  the  Marionettes. 

A  pretty  place  this.  A  long  nar- 
row room,  with  a  slight  elevation 
from  the  stage,  filled  with  comfort- 
9&Aa  seats,  and  closed  in  at  the  upper 
«nd  with  a  few  private  boxes.  A 
snug  warm  habitable  apartment ;  and 
the  stage  so  small,  so  low,  so  narrow, 
that  any  of  the  magnates  of  Baker 
Street  could  find  room  for  it  at  the 
end  of  their  drawing-rooms.  It 
doesn^t  seem  more  than  about  nine 
feet  wide,  and  the  prosoenium  not 
more  than  eight  feet  high.  But  the 
proportions  throughout  are  excel- 
lently kept ;  and  when  the  manager 
walks  in,  drest  in  the  first  style  of 
fashion,  and  makes  a  bow  to  the 
audience,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he 
is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ; 
and  not  very  easy  to  remember  that 
he  is  merely  a  stuffed  doll.  Hiere 
are  some  peculiarities,  to  be  sure, 
about  him,  which  lead  you  to  per- 
ceive that  he  differe  from  other  men. 
For  instance,  he  comes  in  rolling 
sideways,  and  planting  his  feet  upon 
the  fioor  in  a  manner  not  usual 
among  gentlemen  of  the  present  day ; 
nor  have  we  observed  that  he  is  imi- 
tated by  this  generation  in  having  his 
motions  steadied  by  a  rope  of  con- 
siderable size  attached  to  the  top  of 
his  head.  But  he  begins:  his  atti- 
tudes are  very  good ;  he  suits  the 
action  to  the  word  with  unfafling 
correctness,  and  passes  judgment  on 
the  difierent  actors,  who  display  their 
skill  before  him,  with  a  force  and 


aeumen  which  we  look  for  in  vara  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  Signer  Bari 
Tone  is  a  singer  of  extraordinary 
power,  and  has  a  perception  of  the 
humorous  yet  unattained  by  La- 
blache.  He  expresses  his  sentiments  on 
the  legitimate  drama  with  an  uncom- 
promising truthfulness,  which  gains 
our  respect  even  when  we  differ  from 
him  in  opinion;  and,  for  our  own  parts, 
we  consider  that  his  annotations  and 
emendations  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  are 
worthy  of  the  earliest  attention  of 
Mr  Cbaries  Knight.  A  tremendous 
drama  succeeds  these  introductory 
fiourishes,  and  the  actors  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  in  the  Bottle 
Imp.  They  enter,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
more  into  the  spirit  of  the  author  than 
is  usually  the  case  at  larger  theatres 
among  larger  performers.  Here  there 
is  no  underling  bending  his  listless 
eyes  towards  the  pit  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  agony  of  the  action,  nor  any 
apathetic  murderer  standing  utterly 
unconcerned  when  on  the  eve  of  exe- 
cutmg  the  fatal  deed.  Here  all  is 
in  excellent  keeping.  The  dull  dead 
eyes  of  the  puppets  are  all  turned  to 
the  proper  part  of  the  stage ;  their 
stiff  arms  are  raised  in  horror,  or 
extended  in  surprise,  at  the  fitting 
moment;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
four,  or  perhaps  five,  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  real  stage,  we  consider 
that  there  is  less  appearance  of 
sawdust  and  wool  in  the  dramatis 
perecnm    at   this  theatre    than    at 

or  .      Here,    in 

this  chosen  temple  of  originality  and 
genius,  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
the  prindpal  tragedian  into  tricks 
of  voice  or  style :  the  wooden  atti- 
tude and  timber  tones  are  here 
natural  property  of  the  intelligent 
puppet;  no  sudden  contracUons  of 
the  countenance  convulse  the  fea- 
tures into  an  ideal  ugliness,  such  as 
Fuseli  might  have  envied  after  his 
supper  of  raw  pork ;  no  sudden  ex- 
clamations distend  these  leather- 
covered  bosoms,  like  alarms  of  fire 
and  battle,  to  subside  as  suddenly 
into  low  whispers  or  inarticulate 
groans,  like  the  last  agonies  of  an 
expiring  trombone.  No,  charming, 
natural,  and  truly  business-like 
Marionettes  I  if  one  thrill  of  gratified 
ambition  pervades  your  hearts  at  the 
perusal  of  these  lines,  our  purpose  will 
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have  been  fully  obtained.  We  pro- 
nounce yon  in  your  tout- ensemble  the 
most  perfect  corps  of  artistes  in  Lon- 
don; and  thongh  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  your  performance  is 
tiresome  after  the  first  ten  minutes, 
that  after  the  first  display  of  your 
mechanism  you  become  positively  a 
nuisance,  from  your  imitating  huma- 
nity so  abominably,  justice  compels 
us  to  pass  the  same  judgment  on  the 
great  majority  of  your  living  brethren, 
larger  than  you— as  merely  mechani- 
cal, and  not  a  whit  more  intelligent. 

For,  after  all,  what  is  the  use  of 
onr  Commissionership  if  we  do  not 
speak  the  truth?  We  say,  then,  that 
in  few  theatres  of  London  can  a  fair 
representation  be  presented  to  the 
public  of  any  dramatic  work  what- 
ever, which  contains  more  than  one 
principal  part ;  there  is  scarcely  one 
theatre,  in  short,  where  a  play  can  be 
acted.  Let  ns  not  blame  the  unfor- 
tunate modem  author,  therefore,  if 
he  accommodates  himself  to  circum- 
stances, and  produces  a  drama  with 
one  strongly  developed  character  sur- 
rounded by  nonentities.  It  is  the  sad 
necessity  of  his  condition,  entailed  on 
him  by  the  fact  that  there  exists  no 
power  on  any  one  stage  of  doing 
justice  to  more  than  one  part.  Mi* 
Phelps,  to  whom  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  British  stage  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude,  may  illuminate 
the  suburban  shades  of  Islington 
with  flashes  of  power  or  pathos, 
with  Hamlet  or  Othello  —  such  as 
awakened  the  rapture  or  evoked  the 
tears  of  the  thousands  of  Drury  Lane 
— but  how  is  he  supported?  The 
Marionettes  woald  be  more  natural, 
tlieBateraan  monstrosities  more  richly 
endowed  with  the  human  voice  divine! 
And  the  same  holds  good  in  almost 
every  other  theatre,  iniless  that  in 
some  of  them  even  the  one  redeeming 
actor  13  wanting.  But  are  we  less 
prepared  to  defend  the  stage  for  this  ? 
nay,  are  we  less  hopeful  of  its  eventful 
restoration?  By  no  means.  The 
very  darkness  that  has  settled  upon 
it  at  present,  foretells  the  near  ap- 
proach of  dawn.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  free  trade  in  theatres, 
which  was  to  fill  our  land  with  the 
highest  works  of  art  and  noblest 
*  gens  of  acting — wldch  has  scat- 
"   thousand  small  streams, 


too  shallow  to  be  fertilising,  too 
slow  to  be  sanitary,  the  majestic 
river  which  (contained  within  its  just 
banks)  was  deep  enough  to  bear  the 
merchandise  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
war-galleys  of  the  ancient  dramatists 
— it  will  be  found,  we  repeat,  that 
Dramatic  Free  Trade  has  been  a 
failure,  and  that  we  mnst  go  back  to 
the  grand  old  days  of  Protection, 
when  native  talent  was  supported  by 
applauding  millions  in  the  companies 
of  the  larger  houses ;  when  the  Keans 
and  Kembles  were  not  surrounded  by 
shades  and  phantoms,  but  by  the 
largest "  thews  of  men ;"  when  Young, 
Macready,  Kemble,  EUiston,  Dowton, 
Listen,  and  Munden,  trod  the  same 
boards ;  where  Mrs  Jordan's  merry 
laugh  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate 
in  our  ears,  till  our  eyes  and  hearts 
began  to  pay  tribute  to  O'Neil. 

That  theatres  as  places  of  amuse- 
ment should  die  out  we  hold  to  be 
impossible.  What  is,  therefore,  to  be 
done,  is  to  fit  them  for  the  high  uses 
to  which  they  may  be  appUed,  by 
obtaining  for  them  the  support  of  a 
class  of  people,  whose  mere  presence 
would  be  at  once  a  cause  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  improvement  both 
of  plays  and  actors.  One  noble  per- 
sonage, whom  it  is  every  English- 
man's privilege  to  'Uove,  honour,  and 
obey,"  sets  a  good  example  in  this 
behalf.  In  the  halls  of  Windsor, 
Shakspeare's  voice  is  heard ;  sur- 
rounded by  knights  and  nobles,  by 
dames  and  demoiselles,  she  disdains 
not  to  shudder  at  the  villanies  of 
King  John,  or  melt  at  the  relentirfgs 
of  Hubert;  to  glow  with  patriotic 
pride  at  the  denunciation  of  the 
Italian  priest,  or  to  refresh  herself, 
after  the  excitement  of  '^  Macbeth," 
with  the  sparkling  wit  and  genial 
humour  of  some  of  our  modern 
dramatists.  Who  are  the  audience 
there  ?  Her  sage  cousins  and  coun- 
sellors, her  statesmen,  warriors,  nobles, 
matrons  as  spotless  as  Cornelia, 
maidens  with  their  blue  veins  filled 
with  the  blood  of  Saxon  Thanes  and 
Norman  conquerors:  nor  are  there 
lacking  the  representatives  of  law 
and  learning;  the  masters  of  the 
noble  seminary  beyond  the  walls,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  most  tolerant,  the 
most  pure,  the  most  intellectual 
Church  that  ever  was  set  up  as  a  guide 
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and  teacher  among  men :  and  what  is 
the  result  ?  Is  there  any  shock  given 
to  the  most  sensitive  feeling  bj  word 
or  act?  Are  the  yoaog  scions  of  the 
house,  the  future  liopes  of  England 
and  the  world,  contaminated  by  what 
theyseeorhear?  Not  at  all.  They 
hear 

*^  The  auAlitj  of  merer  is  not  strained, 
Bat  droppeth  like  the  gentle  dew  from 
hearen.*^ 

They  hear 

"  The  power  I  have  npon  yon  is  to  pardon.** 

And  who  can  tell  what  may  be  at 
some  future  time  the  result  on  the 
happiness  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
subjects,  of  sentiments  like  these 
implanted  in  so  pure  a  soil?  The 
actor's  province  is  not  far  distant 
from  the  preacher's.  A  happy  time, 
if  it  should  ever  arrive,  when  this 
unity  of  purpose  will  be  acknowledged 
by  both,  when  the  "  reverend  gentle- 
man" will  think  it  no  part  of  his  call- 
ing to  rail  upon  the  stage ;  and  the 
actor  will  not  find  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  retort  by  accusations  of  Maw- 
worm  and  Tartuffe.  But  an  objection 
is  made  in  many  quarters  more  to  the 
theatre  than  to  what  is  represented 
there.  A  play  in  a  drawing-room  is 
very  different  from  a  play  at  the  Hay- 
market.  One  is  all  correct  and  pro- 
per ;  the  other  wicked  and  intolerable. 
This  objection  must  therefore  arise 
either  from  the  different  characters  of 
the  performers  or  of  the  audience. 
An  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  is  great 
at  theatricals,  is  an  edifying  sight  in 
the  part  of  Joseph  Surface  in  the  hall 
of  a  great  country  house  in  the 
Christmas  week ;  and  the  same  part 
is  revolting  and  dan^rous  in  the 
hands  of  poor  Bob  Finings  on  the 
regular  stage.  And  yet  the  Honour- 
able Captain  Muff  has  been  before 
the  Consistory  Court,  has  also  made 
a  brilliant  appearance  in  Basinghall 
Street,  has  shot  his  kindest  friend 
at  Chalkfarm,  and  is  an  authority 
in  the  betting-ring  second  only  to 
Mr  Davis.  Bob  Finings  is  a 
steady,  dull,  respectable  man,  who 
has  seen  hard  times,  and  struggled 
manfully  against  them ;  has  brought 
up  his  chUdreu  to  honest  callings, 
and  totters  through  the  part  with  the 
most  helpless  and  reassuring  imbeci- 
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lity.  Is  there  danger  there  ?  But  if 
the  cases  were  reversed,  and  poor 
Bob  Finings  were  the  roud^  and  the 
honourable  captain  the  respected 
pater-familias^  why  should  that  in- 
terfere with  our  appreciation  of  their 
dramatic  skill  ?  Surely  most  inoffen- 
sive would  the  wildest  of  Bob's  trans- 
gressions be  to  the  morals  or  feelings 
of  the  spectators  in  the  boxes,  pit,  or 
gallery,  who  were  never  brought  into 
contact  with  him  in  any  other  char- 
acter than  that  of  Joseph  Surface, 
and  neither  sup  with  him  after  the 
play,  nor  waltz  with  him  after  the 
supper,  as  might  possibly  be  the  case 
with  the  gallimt  Lothario  Muff.  Then 
it  must  be  the  miscellaneousness  of 
the  company  assembled  in  a  theatre. 
Less  select,  certainlv,  than  in  the 
county  gathering  to  the  private  play; 
but  surely  quite  as  safe.  Is  there  a 
magnetic  sympathy  with  vice  that 
makes  one  or  two  sinners,  locked  up, 
we  will  suppose,  in  a  private  box,  the 
electro-biologists  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly ?  Insolent  faces  will  occasionally 
be  turned  to  where  we  sit,  hair- 
covered  faces,  and  eyes  that  are  un- 
comfortable to  look  upon;  foreign- 
looking  men  dressed  in  the  extremest 
fashion  of  Paris  or  Vienna,  but 
whether  British  imitation  or  the  real 
article  is  quite  immaterial; — to  this 
vulgar  and  audacious  stare  we  shall 
certainly  be  exposed.  But  not  more 
than  in  the  street,  or  in  the  park,  or 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  occasionally 
in  a  Belgravian  chfH[>el  of  ease  to 
Rome,  where  we  have  observed  the 
rosaried  nun  by  no  means  inconve- 
nienced by  the  unmistakable  glances 
of  those  whiskered  pandonrs.  But 
let  us,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
squeamish  spinsters,  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  Haymarket  lessee, 
announce  a  small  fact  which  we  think 
redounds  greatly  to  his  honour. 
Brazen-fac^  men  in  elegant  apparel, 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  exclude, 
but  the  moment  the  royal  patronage 
was  extended  to  the  theatre,  most, 
rigid  orders  were  dven  to  the  door- 
keepers and  attendant  police  to  ex- 
clude every  brazen-faced  personage 
of  the  other  sex,  however  elegant 
might  be  her  apparel.  This  holds 
good,  not  only  on  the  evenings  on 
which  royalty  condescends  to  share 
the  gay  or  sad  feelings  of  loyalty, 
2h 
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bat  on  all  nights  ind  on  all  oocMions. 
This  is  a  sacriflce  to  propriety  and 
decornm,  which  persons  acquainted 
with  the  Interior  workings  of  a  theatre 
have  stated  to  ns  to  amount  to  scTeral 
thousands  a-year.  Independent  of 
the  five -shilling  payments  made 
every  night  by  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
Jezebels  who  used  to  flaunt  in  the 
upper  drde,  it  is  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion to  assume  that  the  attraction  of 
their  presence  allured  to  the  theatre 
at  least  double  that  number  of  Tittle- 
bats, and  the  other  pillars  of  Mr 
Tagrag*s  establishment;  and  if  any 
person  with  a  competent  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  will  find  out  the  sum 
total  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  crowns, 
and  multiply  it  by  six,  he  will  find 
out  the  weekly  effect  on  the  treasury, 
of  this  very  noble  and  praiseworthy 
conduct  The  royal  box  brings  in 
about  two  hundred  a-year,  and  can 
never  be  let  for  the  benefit  of  the 
theatre  on  the  most  crowded  nights. 
Go,  therefore,  in  perfect  safety  to  the 
Haymarket.  If  wickedness  is  there, 
it  is  completely  in  eclipse.  Go,  and 
the  farces  will  iniprove  in  humour  and 
refine  in  plot ;  Buckstone  will  be  as 
ridiculous  as  ever,  and  give  fuU  scope 
to  his  wit  and  drollery  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  buffoon. 

in  all  the  theatres  of  London,  a 
race  is  run  in  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  decorations.  If  actors  have 
fallen  off,  the  scene-painter  and  ma- 
chinist are  in  the  ascendant.  Now, 
this  is  far  from  a  good  sign,  or,  in  the 
end,  of  any  good  effect  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  drama.  A  decent  amount 
of  ilinstration  is  indispensable — a  pro- 
per attention  to  truthfulness  of  cos- 
tume is  highly  commendable;  but 
truly  absurd  is  it  to  see  the  length  to 
which  this  zeal  is  carried.  In  the 
Elizabethan  time,  the  spectator  was 
informed  of  the  scene  of  the  play  by 
a  board  with  the  name  of  the  locality 
suspended  from  the  roof.  Side- scenes 
then  crept  in;  appropriate  dresses 
were  introduced  at  a  later  period; 
and  now  there  is  not  a  button  wrong, 
not  a  single  anachronism  in  the  shape 
of  a  shoe,  or  ribbon  of  a  cap ;  gorgeous 
landscapes  are  presented  to  the  eye ; 
noble  chambers  open  their  treasures 
of  fdmiture  and  vertn;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  internal  improvement, 
the  histrionic  art  diminishes  day  by 
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day.  "  Man  is  the  only  plant  thai 
dwindles  here."  Thus  we  find  that 
almost  every  manager  plumes  himself 
on  restoring  Shakspeare  when  he  snr* 
rounds  the  play  with  gorgeous  aoeea* 
sories— when  the  balcony  scene    i» 

Sainted  by  Stanfield,  or  the  hall  of 
facbeth's  castle  by  David  Roberts. 
This  is  the  mode  of  decoration  adopt- 
ed by  the  warriors  of  old,  when  they 
covered  the  Roman    traitress   with 
their  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold. 
This  is  to  smother  Shakspeare,  not  to 
illustrate  him.  This  is  to  bury  Cssar, 
not  to  praise  bim.     Let  us  assure 
those    enterprising  caterers  for  the 
public,  that  a  play  well  acted  is  wortli 
all  the  correct  dresses,  and  all  the 
befitting  scenery  in  the  world.    Half 
the  money  wasted  on  these  expensive 
accessories  would  tempt  men  of  talent 
and  education  once  more  to  look  to 
the  stage  as  a  profession.     Rather 
give  us  Burbage  as  Coriolanus  in  Sir 
rhilip  Sidney*s  clothes,  than  a  mo* 
dem  declaimer  in  the  most  faultless 
of  togas.    But  when  scenery,  dresses, 
and  decorations,  from  being  the  casual 
accompaniments  of  a  noble  tragedy, 
which  they  only  encumber  with  th«r 
help,  form  of  themselves  the  staple 
commodity  with  which  an  appeal  b 
made  to  the  favour  of  the  town,  the 
matter  becomes  of  very  serious  im- 
pnortance,  and  is  probably  more  inju- 
rious to  the  dramatic  taste  than  any- 
thing that  can  be  named.    Nothing 
has  so  depreciated  the  drama  as  the 
frequency,  during  late  years,  of  bur- 
lesques—a contemptible   species   of 
entertainment,  where  parody  is  sub- 
stituted for  wit,  and  glitter  and  show 
for  interest  or  language.  A  fairy  tale, 
that  enchanted  our  childhood,  is  cho- 
sen for  a  theme,  and  soon  stript,  by 
the  ruthless  playwright,  of  all  its  poe- 
try and  romance.     Aladdin  makes 
puns  about  the  Crystal  Palace.    Ca- 
maralzaman  and  Badoura  are  witty 
about  the  electric  telegraph ;  and  all 
the  time  their  miserable  jargon  is 
illustrated  by  the  scenery  <^  men  of 
genius— with  landscapes  that  Ponssin 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  own,  and 
wing-covered   nymphs   that    would 
have  been  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
glowries.    Why  vulgarise  the  fahy 
mythology  by  mixing  it  up  with  the 
oratory  of  the  cabstand?    Why  not 
leave  it  as  they  find  it?— «iidifthey 
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are  determined  to  layish  ornameBt  on 
whateyer  tbey  prodaoe  on  the  stage, 
whj  not  giro  08,  from  end  to  end,  a 
real  dear  old  faiiy  Btory,  with  scenery 
as  gorgeous  as  they  please — strange 
apparitions  of  power  or  beanty— 
elothing  the  tale  in  lugnage  fit  for 
the  fairy  interlocutors ;  and  show  us 
all  the  spouting  waterfalls,  and  tick- 
ing clocks,  and  chattering  pages,  and 
lovely  companions,  of  Tennyson's 
*^  Sleeping  Beauty  ?  "  In  this  the  airy 
dances,  and  splendid  robes,  and  mar- 
ble palaces,  would  all  be  in  keeping. 
The  eye  would  be  pleased  without 
the  taste  being  offended ;  and  there 
would  be  no  tremendous  burst  of 
human  passion  cast  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  predomiuance  of  hats 
and  feathers.  '*  King  John  "  at  the 
Princess's,  we  pronounce,  on  this 
ground,  to  be  a  great  success  as  a 
spectacle,  but  a  failure  as  a  play. 
Mr  Kean  has  great  merits;  quick 
appreciation,  sound  intelligence,  and 
occasionally  a  burst  of  something 
which,  if  it  is  not  genius,  is  describe 
able  by  no  other  word;  but  he  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  relying  so 
much  on  the  resources  of  his  painter 
and  coatumUr,  The  chivalrous  auda- 
city of  Wigan  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
attract  attention,  which  is  too  likely 
to  be  distracted  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene  in  which  it  is  displayed 
by  that  versatile  and  accomplished 
actor.  John  himself  ceases  to  be  the 
human  centre  figure  in  a  group  of 
other  men — with  passions,  fears,  re- 
morses, all  chasing  each  other  along 
his  cruel  and  haggard  countenance — 
and  becomes  the  centre  figure  of  a 
noble  historic  tableau,  where  the 
words  even  of  Shakspeare  grow  sub- 
aidiary  to  colour  and  effect.  But  let 
us  go  into  that  prettiest  of  theatres 
in  Oxford  Street,  ascend  the  hand- 
some steps  into  the  dress  circle,  and 
see  what  entertainment  is  provided 
by  the  present  bearer  of  the  name  of 
Kean.  The  playbills  tell  us  the 
name  of  the  drama  to-night  is  the 
"  Corsican  Brothers ;"  so  with  vape 
reminiscences  of  old  Madame  M&e, 
and  the  four  young  Buonapartes  in  the 
attorney's  mansion  in  Ajaccio,  we  wait 
for  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain.  The 
bouse  is  quite  full.  The  stage  is  admi- 
rably commanded  from  all  parts  of  the 
bailding;  the  boxes  are  most  comfort- 
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able  and  wide ;  a  thousand  expectant 
faces  are  all  turned  towards  the  scene ; 
a  great  crash  takes  place  among  the  fid- 
dles ;  a  little  bell  rings,  and  we  are  in  a 
room  in  the  house  of  the  Dei  Franchis, 
a  poor  but  noble  family  of  Coraica. 
A  maid  is  singing  at  her  wheel — a 
song  which  was  evidently  not  the 
composition  of  either  Bums  or  Moore 
— and  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  traveller,  who  brings  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Paris  from  Louis 
Dei  Franchi,  a  son  of  the  house,  who 
has  resided  there  for  some  time.  The 
coimtess  comes  in  and  receives  him 
graciously.  Fabian  Dei  Franchi,  the 
stay-at-home  brother,  also  is  very 
kind,  and  inquires  anxiously  after 
Louis's  health.  He  is  well,  and  happy ; 
but  the  stranger  has  not  seen  him 
for  three  weeks  I  Fabian  makes  a 
motion  of  disappointment.  '*  I  have 
heard  of  him  more  recently." — "  How  ? 
— when  ?"  exclaims  the  mother. — 
'^  Last  night,"  replies  Fabian ;  "  and 
he  is  ill."  He  takes  the  stranger 
apart ;  hurriedly  tells  him  not  to  be 
incredulous,  or,  at  all  events,  disdain- 
ful, of  their  old  Corsican  supersti- 
tions; informs  him  that  he  and  his 
brother  are  twins,  and  so  like  each 
other  as  to  be  almost  undistinguish- 
able ;  that  from  their  birth,  absent  or 
united,  a  strange  sympathy  exists 
between  them;  that  one  caimot  ex- 
perience joy  or  grief  that  is  not  in 
this  mysterious  manner  shared  by  the 
other ;  and,  seeing  a  smile  on  the  gay 
F^renchman^s  countenance,  he  relates 
an  anecdote  of  a  similar  case  which 
occurred  three  hundred  years  before, 
and  in  the  very  house  in  which  they 
then  stood.  A  strange  wild  story  it 
was,  and  prepares  us  for  what  is  to 
come.  To  prepare  us  also  for  the 
bitterness  of  a  Corsican  veadetta,  a 
tumultuous  scene  is  introduced  of  the 
compulsory  reconcilemoit  of  a  quarrel 
between  two  peasants,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  had  cost  nine  lives,  and 
took  its  origin  from  some  indignity 
offered  to  a  ben  of  the  Orlandos. 
Colonna  makes  the  amemtU  by  pre- 
senting his  adversary  with  a  white 
cock ;  and  Fabian  is  again  left  alone. 
The  stage  grows  dark;  something 
wild  and  unearthly  is  felt  in  the 
sudden  hush  of  the  dim  hall;  he 
sits  down  at  the  side  to  write  to 
Louis.    '*  Brother,"  be  says,  ''  I  feel 
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80  miserable,  that  I  am  certain  yoa  are 
in  pain.  Write— writer*  While  he  is 
setting  down  these  words,  a  pallid, 
dreadful  conntenance  rises  from  the 
boards  at  the  other  end  of  the  stage — 
rising  gradnally  and  ?rithoQt  sonnd — 
neck,  shoulders,  body— and  advancing 
Ai  the  same  time  towards  the  table  at 
which  Fabian  writes ;  it  reaches  its 
feet  when  it  comes  within  tonch  of  his 
shoulder.  The  features  of  the  brothers 
4ire  the  same ;  the  height,  the  figure, 
even  the  dress — for  Fabian  has  Uken 
off  his  coat  before  he  began  to  write, 
— and  all  the  difference  is  a  speck  of 
blood  on  the  left  breast  of  Louis* 
shirt ;  and  gaaing  on  the  group  before 
him,  (for  the  mother  has  entered  in 
the  mean  time,)  he  slowly  sinks.  But 
this  is  not  the  end.  The  window  at 
the  back  of  the  hall  opens,  and  through 
that  Tista,  what  do  we  see?  The 
4)rother  exactly  as  we  saw  him  a  mo- 
ment before,  lying  dead  beneath  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  supported  in  the  arms 
of  hb  seconds — a  gentleman  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  wiping  1^  sword— two  other 
gentlemen  in  attitudes  of  watchM- 
ness :  it  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  a 
duel  has  been  fought.  Louis  dei 
Franchi  is  the  victim,  and  the  drop- 
scene  falls,  leaving  the  Countess  and 
Fabian  transfixed  with  horror  at  this 
wondrous  sight. 

The  next  act  takes  us  into  the 
actual  events  of  which  these  are  but 
-the  shadowings.  It  is  a  masked  ball 
at  the  opera  in  Paris.  There  are 
waltzes,  gallops,  and  polkas,  with 
shouts  of  demoniac  revehy ;  women 
career  from  end  to  end  of  the  enor- 
mous salle,  dancing,  singing,  shriek- 
ing ;  they  are  dres^  in  all  costumes 
— as  men,  as  mountebanks  —  but  in 
all  the  unmistakable  presence  of 
wild  enjoyment  and  a  spirit  of  de- 
pravity, worthy  of  the  orgies  of  Circe. 
Some  gentlemen  come  m.  Among 
them,  M.  de  Chateau  Renaud,  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  raui  in  Paris;  when  he  fails 
to  triumph  over  female  virtue,  he 
withers  a  woman's  reputation  with  a 
lie.  He  is  accused  of  having  boasted, 
without  foundation,  of  his  Jntimacy 
with  Madame  de  Lesharre.  He  bets 
he  will  bring  her  that  very  night  into 
the  supper- room,  where  there  has 
been  prepared  a  symposium  for  the 
prettiest    of   the    debardeun^     and 


wickedest  of  the  men.  Louis  del 
Franchi  is  of  the  party,  for  Madame 
de  Lesharre  has  been  the  object  of 
his  love  before  her  marriage,  and  he 
has  heard  of  her  reported  Uai$on  with 
Chateau  Renaud.  He  invites  him- 
self to  the  supper— is  cold,  abstracted, 
severe— and  keeps  bis  eye  on  the 
boaster's  face.  The  ball  is  over ;  the 
supper-room  is  gorgeously  lighted; 
the  dock  strikes  four— the  appointed 
hour  at  which  Chateau  Renaud  had 
betted  he  would  introduce  Madame 
de  Lesharre.  Her  he  had  inveigled 
hither,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
restoring  to  her  some  letters  which 
she  had  imprudently,  but  innocently, 
written  to  him  before  her  wedding, 
and  before  she  had  discovered  the 
character  of  her  admirer.  He  blinds 
her  still ;  and  as  the  last  sonnd  of  the 
clock  dies  upon  the  ear,  he  walks  ia 
with  Madame  de  Lesharre  upon  his 
arm.  There  is  a  shout  of  derision 
from  the  women  assembled ;  a  shrug 
of  surprise  from  the  men  ;  the  wager 
is  acknowledged  to  be  lost;  but 
Madame  de  L^harre,  perceiving  the 
shameful  trick  that  has  been  played, 
indignantly  pours  forth  her  scorn  on 
the  pitiful  scoundrel  who  had  beea 
guilty  of  it ;  recognises  her  old  lover, 
liOnis  dei  Franchi,  and  throws  hers^ 
on  his  protection.  He  steps  forward, 
accepts  the  charge,  and  is  challenged 
of  course  by  Chateau  Renaud,  who  is 
the  best  swordsman  in  France. 
Madame  de  Lesharre  retires  supported 
by  Louis,  and  a  laugh  of  contempt 
and  hatred  resounds  through  the 
room.  We  are  now  in  the  iBois  de 
Boulogne.  The  scene  we  had  seen  in 
the  first  act  is  exactly  reproduced 
here :  Louis  is  lying  under  the  tree ; 
Chateau  Renaud  is  wiping  his  sword ; 
the  seconds  are  in  attitudes  of  expec- 
tation —  suddenly  the  wood  opens  at 
the  back,  and  we  see  Fabian  and  his 
mother  in  the  old  hall  in  Corsica, 
gaaing  with  rigid  eyes  on  the  scene 
before  them ;  and  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  exact  position  we 
attained  half-an-hour  ago.  The 
whole  of  the  third  act  passes  in  a 
glade  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau. 
Chateau  Renaud,  flying  with  his 
second  from  justice,  is  upset  on  the 
high-road;  comes  into  the  wood  in 
search  of  aid ;  sends  a  peasant  for  a 
blacksmith  to  repair  the  carriage;  and 
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Bits  down,  depressed  and  feverish, 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Suddenly  he 
looks  round,  and  recognises  the  scene. 
It  is  the  place  where,  five  days  before, 
he  had  had  the  encounter  with  Louis 
del  Franchi,  and  he  is  anxious  to  leave 
the  spot.  He  is  met  by  Fabian  dei 
Franchi,  in  form  and  semblance  so 
exactly  similar  to  Lonis,  that  it 
amounts  almost  to  identity ;  a  similar 
accident  has  happened  to  his  carriage. 
He  looks  around,  and  he  also  recog- 
nises the  scene  presented  to  him  in  the 
vision.  On  that  intimation,  and  no 
other,  he  has  hurried  from  Corsica,  in 
search  of  Chateau  Renaud;  he  has 
found  him  here.  He  is  calm ;  there  is 
no  room  for  human  passion  in  a  mis- 
sion so  evidently  laid  upon  him  by 
fate.  He  challenges  the  murderer. 
The  challenge  is  refused;  he  twits 
him  with  his  crimes — ^withcowMxlice— 
with  falsehood — ^with  assassination; 
and  the  bravo  is  compelled  to  fight. 
They  fence  long  and  warily ;  they  rest 
by  mutual  consent.  In  trying  the 
sword  preparatory  to  the  next  bout,  it 
breaks  in  Chateau  Renaud*s  hand. 
The  second  declares  the  combat  at  an 
end,  for  the  weapons  are  unequal. 
"  No!"  said  Fabian  quietly,  and 
breaks  his  across  his  knee.  They 
muffle  their  hands  in  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  seize  the  broken  weapons. 
The  fight  is  renewed.  One  must  die. 
Which?  They  hold  the  fragments  of 
their  blades  like  daggers,  point  down- 
ward, and  at  one  lucky  opening  Fa- 
bian strikes  the  blow,  and  Chateau 
Benaud  falls  unpitied,  unforgiven— a 
sacrifice  to  Corsican  honour.  '^  Now 
I  can  weep  for  you,  dear  Louis,**  says 
the  conqueror,  and  covers  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Again  the  murdered  Louis 
crosses  the  stage  in  the  same  myste- 
rious manner  as  before.  The  brothers 
recognise  each  other;  vengeance  is 
obtained,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  language  contained  in  this  play 
would  occupy  about  twenty  minutes  ; 
the  duration  of  the  piece  is  two  hours. 
It  is  a  ghost  story  put  into  shape — a 
chapter  of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  done  into 
tableaux  mvants.  The  company  at  this 
theatre  comprises  Mr  and  Mrs  Kean, 
Mr  Wigan,  Mr  Meadows,  Mr  Ryder, 
Mr  Bartley,  and  last,  not  least,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Keeley.  There  is  not  a  bam 
in  England  that  could  not  furnish  quite 
good  enough  representatives  of  any 


person  in  the  drama.  The  speeches 
are  vapid  and  commonplace  ;  the 
situations,  as  regards  the  development 
of  character,  very  weak;  and  it  pos- 
sesses no  strength  whatever  but  the 
admirable  stage  management  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  frightful  veri- 
similitude of  the  carnival  ball.  Are 
these  legitimate  means  of  support  to  a 
theatre  like  this  ?  Should  the  Prin- 
cess's be  reduced  to  a  saUe  de  spec- 
tacle— 

**  Where  from  below  the  trap-door  demon» 
rise. 
And  from  above  hang  dangling  deities  ?  ^* 

But,  more  than  all,  it  certainly  is 
no  place  for  the  production  of  so  re- 
volting a  scene  as  the  open  license  of 
the  ball,  or  the  more  quiet  but  quite 
as  offensive  supper-party  after  it.  Reat 
water,  real  horses,  and  real  elephants- 
have  been  banished  from  the  stage,  it 
being  found  that  the  real  things  inter- 
fere essentially  with  the  truthfulness 
of  the  scene.  A  great  distinction 
should  always  be  taken  between  mere 
representation  and  identity— a  differ- 
ence clearly  established  and  rigidly 
preserved  between  the  fiction  and  the 
fact,  or  why  not  have  a  real  fight  with 
true  swords?  Why  not  go  back  at 
once  to  Thurteirs  gig  and  Weir*s  pis- 
tol ?  Now,  in  the  instance  of  the  car- 
nival ball,  the  resemblance  is  carried 
beyond  all  bounds.  It  ceases  to  be  an 
imitation,  and  becomes  a  reproduc- 
tion. We  will  be  bound  to  say,  at 
no  saturnalia  in  the  opera  ball-room 
of  Paris  was  there  ever  exhibited  a 
wilder  scene  of  revelry  and  debauch — 
women,  indelicately  clothed  in  male 
attire,  whirl  in  fantastic  attitudes  to 
a  noisy  crash  of  music—their  voices 
in  the  mad  excitement  of  the  moment 
are  joined  to  the  noise  of  the  orches- 
tra; petticoats,  where  preserved  at 
all,  assume  the  dimensions  of  kilts ; 
it  is  evidently  the  crowning  hour  of 
the  night*s  festivity— modesty,  deco- 
rum, propriety,  all  laid  aside,  and  a 
grinning  buffoon  in  white  gown,  with 
chalk- covered  face  and  ludicrous  con- 
tortions,  adding  a  new  feature  of 
disgust  to  the  display,  which  is  sick- 
ening enough  already.  We  can  easily 
imagine  that  this  vivid  scene  may 
have  injurious  effects — that  it  may  be 
even  more  hurtful  than  a  visit  to  the 
original  meeting  would  have  been; 
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for  there  is  probably  bere  a  heighten- 
ing of  the  attractions  of  the  show,  in 
as  mnch  as  the  dancers  are  chosen 
for  their  beantj,  and  the  dresses  se- 
lected for  the  very  purpose  of  capti- 
▼ation  and  allarement.  If  sncb  a 
scene  was  required  at  all,  it  should, 
certainly,  hare  been  produced  in  a 
less  attractive  form.  We  should  not 
have  been  so  severe  on  this  subject 
if  we  did  not  feel  that  no  theatre  in 
London  less  needs  to  depend  on  such 
displays  for  success.  No  theatre  in 
London  has  it  so  completely  in  its 
power  to  show  to  what  noble  uses  a 
stage  may  be  applied ;  for  on  none  is 
there  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  drama  in  the 
skill  and  enaemhU  of  the  actors.  Ex- 
ercising talents  like  these  on  ghosts 
and  festivals  is  a  mere  waste  of 
power.  It  is  turning  a  steam-engine 
to  the  manufacture  of  pins— of  pins 
that  are  useless  in  spite  of  their 
polished  heads,  and  poisonous  if  they 
penetrate  the  skin.  Let  not  this  one 
departure  from  taste  be  urged  against 
theatrical  amusements  in  general,  or 
the  entertainments  at  this-  house  in 
particular.  It  is  a  French  importa- 
tation — this  ghostly  melodrama,  this ' 
unmeasured  ball.  But  Shakspeare  is 
bere  with   his  English   heart,  and 


CAprH 

^*  empire  absolute"  over  the  feelmgi. 
The  poetry  of  "  Twelfth  Night"  alter- 
nates with  the  wondrous  picture  is 
the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
The  gentle  Viola  speaks  in  tones  that 
never  die  away  fh>m  the  memory. 
Mrs  Ford  answers  smile  for  smile  and 
grip  for  grip  to  Mrs  Brook— Cains, 
for  the  first  time,  is  the  perfect  gen- 
tleman which  only  Wigan  can  depict ; 
and  scene  after  scene  floats  away 
before  us,  till  it  is  only  by  an  effort  we 
wake  from  a  dream  of  Heme  the 
Hunter's  Oak  to  the  harsh  realities  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

In  some  future  communication  we 
will  extend  our  Commissionership  to 
the  other  theatres,  and  to  various 
places  of  amusement  not  often  brought 
forward  *neath  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon.  Beware,  then,  ye  managers 
and  caterers  of  public  shows;  bo 
conscious  of  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  position.  When 
we  see  talent,  enterprise,  and  skill, 
not  slow  shall  we  be  to  give  the  word 
of  cheer ;  but  where  we  observe  the 
smallest  deviation  into  the  coarse  or 
the  insipid,  remember  you  have  no- 
thing to  expect  but  rebukes  sharper 
than  swords. 

^  A  chield^B  amang  j%  takin*  wMm, 
▲%d,  faith,  be'U  pnat  ik** 
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THB  OOMMBRCIAL  DiaASTXBS   OF   1851. 


(TO    TBI   BDITOR   OP   BLACKWOOD*!   MAGABIlfa.) 


Sir, — ^Tbe  country  is  shortly  to  be 
€i^led  upon  to  decide  the  important 
qaestion  whether  the  policy,  under 
wliich  it  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  governed,  is,  or  is  not,  susceptible 
of  some  modification;  and,  as  one 
portion  of  this  question,  the  sound- 
ness of  our  present  commercial  policy 
must  undoubtedly  be  discussed.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
on  ail  hands  that  this  must  be  the 
case ;  and  in  a  great  empire  like  our 
own,  whose  main  source  of  strength 
has  been  conceived  to  rest  upon  the 
pre-eminence  of  its  mercantile  and 
industrial  character,  it  would  be  sin- 
gular if  it  could  be  otherwise.  And 
it  would  be  lamentable,  too,  and  little 
calculated  to  inspire  the  hope  of  peace 
for  the  future,  and  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  our  institutions,  should 
that  portion  of  the  question  at  issue 
be  discussed  in  any  other  spirit  than 
that  of  an  anxious  and  careful  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  No  policy  not 
tMsed  upon  the  truth  has  ever  long 
prevailed  in  any  civilised  country. 
No  Christian  man,  conscious  as  such 
ft  man  ought  to  be  of  the  imperfeo- 
tions  of  merely  human  judgment, 
could  ever  set  himself  up  above  his 
fellows  as  infallible.  We  have  surely 
«  perfect  right  to  appeal  to  past  ex- 
perience in  order  to  discover  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  our  policy  upon 
the  different  interests  of  the  country ; 
and  in  the  following  pages  I  shall 
endeavour  to  examine  dispassionately 
what  has  been  that  effect  upon  our 
mercantile  and  trading  classes,  and 
particularly  upon  those  engaged  in 
conducting  our  large  importing  and 
exporting  operations. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  an  increased  import  of 
foreign  commodities,  to  be  a  profitable 
one,  must  be  attended  by  increased 
means  of  consuming  in  the  importing 
country,  and  be  balanced  ultimately 
by  increased  exports,  at  paying  prices 
to  the  producer.  The  question,  then, 
so  far  as  the  mercantile  body  is  con- 
cerned, is  simply  this, — Have  the 
transactionj  of  the  past  year  been 


satisfactory  to  that  body,  or  not?  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  reply,  that, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  year 
1847 — if  indeed  it  be  an  exception — 
there  has  been  no  such  disastrous 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  British  com- 
merce for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury as  the  year  1851.  If  the  year 
1847  was  more  disastrous,  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  monetary  revul- 
sion, of  potato  rot,  and  of  the  collapse 
of  absurd  railway  speculation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  had  nothing 
of  this  kind  to  encounter.  We  enterea 
upon  1851  with  prognostications,  all 
but  unanimous,  of  a  coming  year  of 
prosperous  business.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  we  had  neither 
civil  commotion  nor  foreign  embroil- 
ment to  trouble  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way.  Yet  we  have  closed  the  year 
with  the  mercantile  and  trading  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  poorer  than 
they  commenced  it,  by,  I  am  satisfied, 
at  least  twenty  millions  sterling  and 
upwards.  During  the  whole  of  the 
past  year,  the  reports  of  our  commer- 
cial circulars  have  told  an  unvarying 
tale  of  declining  prices  and  unprofit- 
able imports.  Scarcely  a  single  foreign 
product  has  remunerated  the  mer- 
chant, or  even  realised  the  cost  at 
which  it  was  purchased  abroad ;  and 
stocks  of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  our 
seaports,  but  in  every  retailer^s  shop 
or  warehouse  throughout  the  country, 
have  been  every  week  deteriorating 
in  saleable  value.  In  no  single  com- 
modity of  importance  has  the  con- 
sumption kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  importations ;  and  had  we  at  any 
period  of  the  year  been  visited  with 
monetary  difficulty,  had  the  Bank  of 
England  not  been  full  of  specie,  and 
anxious  to  extend  its  accommodation 
to  the  public,  the  losses  upon  our  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prostrate  one-half  of  the 
mercantile  community. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  actual  losses  of  the  year  upon 
imports,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
important  article  CknroN.  We  en- 
tered upon  1851  withastockf  accord- 
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log  to  Mr  Barnes  Commercial  Glance^ 
of  581,120  bales  in  the  entire  Idng- 
dom,  in  the  hands  of  importers,  spin- 
ners, and  speculators,  spinners  being 
estimated  by  Mr  Bum  to  hold  60,000 
bales.  Messrs  G.  Holt  and  Co.  of 
Liverpool,  calculate  the  quantity  at 
100,000  bales  in  the  hands  of  spin- 
ners  and  dealers.  The  bulk  of  this 
stock  had  been  pnrchased  at  the  high 
prices  which  had  mled  during  the  last 
four  months  of  1860 ;  and,  in  the  first 
week  of  January,  the  price  of  **  fair 
upland,"  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard,  was  7id.  per  lb.  Such 
were  the  rates  ruling  in  the  countries 
of  its  growth,  it  could  not  have  been 
bought  there  within  at  least  Id.  per  lb. 
of  that  price.  Although  such  stock 
would  naturally  find  its  way  gradually 
into  the  market,  and  its  place  be  sup- 
plied by  fresh  imports,  and  as  there 
was  a  nearly  similar  one— estimated 
by  Messrs  Holt  at  594,000  bales— 
left  at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  it 
will  simplify  the  process  of  calcula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  be  correct 
as  to  the  general  result,  if  I  treat 
the  stock  of  January  1851  as  hav- 
ing borne  the  faU  of  the  entire  year. 
The  price,  then,  of  fair  uplands  hav- 
ing been,  in  the  last  week  of  Decem- 
ber, 4id.  to  5d.,  and  other  sorts  in 
nearly  that  proportion,  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  from  2id.  to  dd. 
upon  those  American  sorts  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  consumption,  and 
2id.  to  2id.  upon  the  next  in  impor- 
tance.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
prices  on  the  1st  of  January  were  not 
remunerative  to  the  importer,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  within  the  mark  in  fixing 
the  loss  at  £5  per  bale  of  400  lb. 
average  weight,  which,  upon  the 
stock  of  581,120  bales,  amounts  to 
the  large  sum  of  £2,905,600  sterling. 
We  now  come  to  the  imports  of  the 
year,  which  were,  of  all  kinds,  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  1,903,506  bales. 
With  respect  to  these,  the  first  strik- 
ing fact  which  presents  itself,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  prices- current  in 
this  country  and  the  cotton-growing 
countries,  is  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year,  the  foreign  pur- 
chases of  our  importing  merchants 
were  made  at  a  large  advance  over 
the  prices  which  could  be  realised  on 
their  arrival  here.  I  have  gone  care- 
fully through  files  of  the  most  antho- 
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ritative  foreign  circulars,  and,  with 
respect  to  American  cotton  particu- 
larly, the  unvarying  result  has  beai 
to  find  prices  considerably  higher  than 
in  the  British  market.  Thus,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  I  find  "  middling  to 
fair  "  cotton  from  the  Atlantic  ports, 
corresponding  with  our  Liverpool 
classification  pf  **  fair  upland,**  quoted 
in  New  York  at  13)  to  14  cents  per 
lb. ;  on  the  15th,  at  14  to  14^  centa ; 
on  the  22d,  the  same;  and  on  the 
29th,  13i  cents.  Assume  the  average 
of  the  month  to  have  been  14  cents, 
and  allowing  a  penny  per  lb.  for 
freight,  commission,  landing  charges, 
&c.,  which  I  am  assured  is  too  little, 
the  cotton  shipped  in  that  month 
would  cost  in  Liverpool  fully  8d.  per 
lb.  Prices  here,  however,  began  to 
decline  after  the  first  week  in  January, 
when  fair  upland  was  quoted  at  7}d. ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  that  month  the 
quotation  was  only  7id.  to  7  id.  On 
the  14th  and  2l8t  of  February  they 
were  quoted  at  7d.  to  7^d. ;  and  in 
all  March,  when  the  purchases  of  the 
month  of  January  would  be  reaching 
us,  the  average  was  about  7id.-7-show- 
ing  a  loss  on  importation  of  }d.  per  lb. 
In  February,  prices  in  America  com- 
menced at  13  cents  to  13}  cents ;  but 
on  the  1st  of  May  they  had  fallen  to 
11  cents  to  11^  cents.  The  eariy 
purchases  of  February,  which  would 
cost,  landed  in  Liverpool,  about  7id., 
would  probablyarrive  about  the  middle 
of  March,  when  prices  here  averaged 
about  7^(1. — a  loss  of  fd.  per  lb.,  or 
nearly  10s.  per  bale.  Those  of  the 
closing  week  of  the  month — about  a 
week's  transactions — might  possibly 
save  themselves,  if  sold  in  the  begin- 
ning  or  middle  of  April.  Throughout 
March  prices  rallied  in  America ;  and 
were  sustained  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  April  at  from  11}  cents  to  124  cents 
— about  7|d.  here.  Prices  in  Liver- 
pool, however,  had  been  falling  rapid- 
ly ;  and  a  portion' of  these  purchases 
arrived  in  Liverpool  in  the  middle  of 
May,  to  be  sold  at  5}d.  to  bM, — a 
loss  of  above  l^d.  per  lb.,  or  £2,  5s. 
per  bale.  By  the  end  of  April,  prices 
in  America  had  receded  slightly ;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  May  there  was 
another  attempt  to  rally  them— the 
quotations  being,  on  the  7th,  llf  cents 
to  llj  cents,  or  about  6}d.  to  6jd. 
here.    In  the  whole  of  June,  however, 
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when  the  cotton  bonght  at  these 
prices  woald  arrive  here,  the  average 
in  Liverpool  was  little  over  5Jd. — 
showing  a  loss  of  from  SOs.  to  85s. 
per  bale.  From  this  point  a  gradual 
decline  took  place  in  all  May,  June, 
July,  and  Augast,  reaching  the  lowest 
point — 8}  cents  to  9  cents — on  the 
9th  of  the  last  month.  The  decline 
in  America,  however,  never  overtook 
that  experienced  here— the  balk  of 
the  transactions  of  these  months  re- 
sulting in  a  loss.  A  slight  rallv  again 
took  place  in  September,  and  prices 
were  forced  up  to  an  average  of  about 
10  cents,  or  6d.  laid  down  in  this 
country.  No  corresponding  move- 
ment, however,  took  place  here ;  and 
the  average  losses  of  September  ship- 
ments would  be  nearly  25s.  per  bale. 
An  unprofitable  result,  less  disastrous, 
however,  attended  the  remainder  of 
the  year's  arrivals. 

The  loss  has  been  nearly  as  serious 
in  our  transactions  with  the  East 
Indies,  the  length  of  the  voyage  ope- 
rating to  aggravate  the  unhappy  posi- 
tion of  the  importer.  Thus  cotton 
orders,  transmitted  by  overland  mail 
In  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  whilst  prices  of  Surat  were 
about  4d.  to  6Ad.,  would  arrive 
here  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  the  quotations  were  from  l^d. 
to  l^d.  per  lb.  less,  or  from  45s.  to 
508.  per  bale. 

The  question  then  arises.  At  what 
are  we  to  estimate  the  loss  on  imports 
for  the  year?  And  the  following  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  me  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  its  solution. 
The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  during  the 
year— 1,212,377  bales— took  place 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
end  of  August,  the  period  in  which 
the  greatest  decline  below  cost  price 
occurred.  Taking  this  and  other 
cirt^umstances  into  consideration,  I 
cannot  consider  th^  I  am  exceeding 
the  truth  in  averaging  the  loss  on  im- 
portation during  the  year  at  }d.  per 
lb.,  or  25s.  per  bale,  upon  the  whole 
quantity  received,  deducting  the 
stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1851 — 
594,500  bales.  This  will  give  upon 
1,409,046  bales  a  loss  of  £1,761,307, 
which,  with  £2,905,600,  previously 
ascertained  as  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
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the  same  quantity  of  the  article 
at  its  close,  makes  up  a  total  loss 
upon  cotton  of  £4,667,000.  Of  this, 
at  the  very  least,  the  British  mer- 
chants* share  is  four  miilwns  ster- 
ling! 

A  large  sum  might  fairly  be  added 
to  this  as  the  manufacturers'  and 
spinners'  share  in  the  loss  sustained 
upon  their  stocks  from  the  declining 
prices  of  the  raw  material  during  the 
whole  of  the  year's  operations.  I 
will  not,  however,  enter  into  detail 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject ;  but  glance  at  it  briefly  when  I 
come  to  estimate  the  losses,  sustained 
by  holders  of  produce  generally, 
whilst  in  transitu  from  the  importers' 
hands  to  the  marts  of  its  final  coVi- 
sumption. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  article 
of  cotton  is  that  of  Sugar,  a  great 
staple  of  food,  which  it  has  been  the 
express  object  of  our  recent  legisla- 
tion to  cheapen,  regardless  whether 
or  not  in  doing  so  we  inflicted  ruin 
upon  the  colonial  proprietor.  It  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  inquiir 
which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself 
to  trace  the  course  of  that  legisla- 
tion which,  from  whatever  motives 
prompted,  bids  fair  ultimately  to 
reduce  our  once  flourishing  tropical 
possessions  to  their  pristine  condition 
of  waste  and  jungle,  and  to  throw  back 
their  coloured  population  into  the  bar- 
barism from  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  the  pride  of  every  lover  of  his 
kind  to  see  them  rapidly  emerging. 
A  brief  reference  to  that  legislation, 
however,  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  intelligible  the  mode  in  which 
I  have  calculated  the  extent  of  the 
past  year's  losses  upon  our  imports 
of  the  article.  At  the  period  of  eman- 
cipation, (1834,)  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  producing  for  British  con- 
sumption 3,844,244  cwt.  of  sugar 
out  of  a  total  import  of  4,743,415 
cwt.  for  the  year,  were  owned  by 
a  distinct  class  of  proprietors,  partly 
resident,  but  chiefly  consisting  of 
capitalists  in  this  country.  Up  to  that 
period  the  "  West  Indian  Interest," 
as  it  was  termed,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Great  Britain,  and 
afforded,  through  its  import  and 
export  transactions,  a  most  profitable 
source  of  employment  to  our  mer- 
chants at  home,  as  well  as  to  theiv 
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namerons  branch  establishmenta  in 
the  colonies.  The  measure  of  that 
year — exchanging  compnlsorj  labour 
for  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
first  instance,  and  shortly  afterwards 
for  free  labour — precipitated  the 
whole  of  this  class  into  a  fearfal 
struggle,  required  from  them  to 
maintain  production  up  to  the  wants 
of  the  home  consumer.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  import  additional 
labourers  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  who,  on  receiving  their  free- 
dom, had  betaken  themselves  to 
other  avocations  than  those  of  the 
sugar  plantation  ;  and  every  effort 
of  science  and  improved  culture  had 
to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep 
doVn  the  cost  of  production,  and 
increase  the  yield  of  the  soiL  Whilst 
immersed  in  this  struggle — a  most 
unprofitable  one,  as  it  proved — the 
Free-Trader  stepped  in,  and  intro- 
duced the  new  element  of  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign  slave- grown 
article.  The  result  of  the  moch  too 
sudden  rate  of  reduction  of  the 
differential  duties  then  adopted  has 
been  to  render  cultivation  utterly 
unprofitable;  and,  so  far  as  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  West 
Indies  are  concerned,  the  last  measure 
directed  against  these  unfortunate 
colonies  may  be  justly  termed  one 
of  direct  confiscation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  bulk  of  the  West 
Indian  sugar  and  other  estates  have 
virtually  lapsed  to  mortgagees — prin- 
cipally merchants  in  thu  country, 
who  have  advanced  money  upon 
them  for  the  increased  outlay  required 
lo  keep  up  and  cheapen  production  ; 
and  hence,  so  far  as  the  West 
Indies  are  concerned,  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  the  importer  and  planter 
OM  one  in  snch  an  inquiry  as  the 
present.  There  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  a  price  at  all  in  the  West 
Indies — the  bulk  of  the  exports 
coming  to  the  British  market  on  the 
planter's  and  merchant's  account 
The  same  remariL  applies  to  coffee, 
rum,  and  every  other  description  of 
West  Indian  produce.  With  respect 
to  the  prodaca  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Mauritius,  there  does  exist  a 
price  at  the  port  of  shipment,  the 
articles  being  bought  for  the  British 
aarkets  in  the  onlinary  way;  and 
"^ult  of  the  importation,  as  a 
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purely  mercantile  transactioo,  can 
therefore  be  more  ooirectly  aaoer- 
tained. 

The  importation  of  sugar  dnring 
the  past  year  was,  in  round  numbers, 
400,000  tons  against  330,000  in 
1850,  and  340,000  in  1849.  Of  this 
quantity  270,000  tons  consisted  of 
colonial,  (two-thirds  of  which  was 
West  Indian,)  110,000  tons  of  foreign, 
and  20,000  tons  of  foreign  refined. 
In  a  general  summary  of  the  year's 
proceedings,  the  editor  of  the  London 
New  Price- Current— '9Ji  authority  of 
high  standing —  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  6, 
remarks : — 

<'  The  excess  in  etock  of  all  aorta  ia 
57,000— vix.,  157,000  tons  against  107,000 
at  the  close  of  1850.  Prices  are  lower 
by  7s.  to  08.  per  cwt.  for  low  to  mid 
prices  of  colonial,  and  5s.  to  68.  per  cwt. 
for  good  to  fine." 

Another  authority,  Messrs  Lfittlo- 
dale  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  remark  upon 
this  article  as  follows,  in  their  circular 
of  the  1st  January :~ 

*^  Great  indeed  has  been  the  disappoint- 
ment during  the  past  year  of  importers 
and  holders  of  nearly  every  description 
of  prodace  ;  but  to  no  parties  has  it  been 
so  severe  as  to  those  interested  in  the 
article  of  sagar,  cotton  excepted.  The 
year  1851  opened  with  high  prospects — 
moderate  stocks,  an  average  supply,  and 
a  largely  increased  consumption,  arising 
from  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
mannfactnring  districti,  and  the  great 
prospects  which  were  generally  enter- 
tained  of  the  approaching  Eakibiium; 
but  these  hopes  were  soon  dissipated,  the 
imports  of  foreign  continuing  on  an  nn- 
nsually  large  scale,  and  the  consumption, 
instead  of  increasing,  barely  supporting 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  incretued 
production  of  tmgar  from  beetroot  on  the 
Contiuent  is  fatt  dupladng  all  foreign^ 
and  the  latter,  in  tmm,  dieplaeing  omr 
oolonialf  or  forcing  it  down  to  so  lofr  n 
figure  thftt  its  production  will  be  iuire> 
munerative.  In  little  more  than  two 
years  the  duties  will  be  equalised  ;  and 
we  can  see  no  salvation  for  our  colonies 
but  a  complete  change,  both  in  the  manu- 
facture and  curing  of  this  article,  as  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  taste  of  the  large 
consumers  in  the  country  is  changing 
year  by  year  more  in  favour  of  cmsbea 

refined The  decline  in  the 

value  of  SQgar  throngbout  the  pati 
year  has  been  gradual,  though  nuurked  ; 
and  prioes   now   role   5a.   to  Os.   pec 
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cwt  lower  oa  bettor  deeoHptioiia,  and 
8b.  to  lOi.  on  the  oommon  and  low 
brown  sorts." 

With  respect,  then,  to  that  portion 
of  the  supply  of  sagar  deriyed  from  the 
West  Indies,  the  only  question  which 
can  arise  is — Can  the  grower  have  suc- 
ceeded during  the  past  /ear  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  production  so  far  as  to 
have  allowed  the  GazetU  average  of 
British  plantation  to  fall  from  29s.  2d. 
nett  in  February  of  last  year,  to  20s.  2d. 
in  the  February  of  this  year?  We 
know  that  during  this  period  no 
economising  of  labour  has  been 
achieved  to  warrant  a  decline  of  9s. 
per  cwt. — nearly  thirty  per  cent;  and 
the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  the 
bulk  of  this  saving  to  the  British 
consumer  has  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  colonial  proprietor  and  the 
British  colonial  merchant.  The  price 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  it 
is  admitted,  was  a  barely  remunera- 
tive one;  and  every  shilling  of 
rednctioo  since  has  been  positive 
km. 

With  respect  to  East  India  sugar, 
which  is  actually  purchased  in  the 
country  of  its  growth,  the  loss  has 
fallen  directly  upon  the  importer — the 
fact  being  notorious,  that  prices 
throughout  the  year  have  ruled  higher 
in  the  colonial  markets,  and  in  China, 
Java,  &c.,  by  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt. 
than  it  could  be  sold  for  on  its  arrival 
here.  Messrs  Littledale  &  Co.  quote 
the  prices  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Mauritius,  best  and  good  descriptions, 
in  bond,  from  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  lower  in 
January  this  year  than  in  January 
last  year;  and  common  and  inferior 
descriptions  as  much  as  8s.  to  9s.  lower. 
Upon  China  and  Manilla  the  Ml  has 
b^n  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d. 

The  same  authority  to  which  I  have 
before  referred — the  New  London 
Price  C^nreii/— remarks  of  Mauritius 
sugar,  that  the  ^*  rates  are  58.  to  8s. 
per  cmt,  iower^  the  difference  being 
most  apparent  on  brown  and  inferior 
qualities;"  and  of  East  India,  ''Stock 
is  6950,  (in  London,)  and  in  1850  it 
was  5500  tons.  Prices  range  4s.  to 
8s.  per  cwt.  under  that  period,  the 
difference  being  more  apparent  on 
brown  and  inlerior  qualities,  of 
which  there  is  a  loss  iipoa  importa* 
tion." 

With  respect  to  foreign  sugar,  afow 
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preliminary  explanations  are  neces- 
sary. As  is  the  case  with  Ent  India 
produce,  the  sugar  which  we  draw 
from  foreign  countries — the  bulk  from 
Cuba  and  the  Braails — is  purchased 
by  British  merchants  at  a  price  in  the 
country  of  its  growth,  regulated  of 
course  by  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  probable  market  price  in  Great 
Britain.  The  foreign  planter,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  more  than  a  nominal 
proprietor,  working  with  borrowed 
capital,  for  which  he  pays  an  interest 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
and  living,  in  all  respects,  only  like  a 
superior  servant  or  agent.  With  the 
question,  whether  of  Tate  he  has  been 
enabled  to  reap  a  profit  on  his  culti- 
vation, I  have  here  nothing  to  do, 
although  it  is  most  probable  that 
be  has  not  done  so,  even  at  the 
prices  which  he  has  been  able  to 
secure  from  the  British  purchaser. 
He  has  had  labour  foisted  upon  him 
beyond  his  requirements,  and  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  the  slave -dealer 
being  in  many  cases  the  party  sup- 
plying capital  for  sugar  cultivation, 
and  the  virtual  proprietor  of  the  soil 
and  stock.  So  far  as  regards  the  opera- 
tions of  British  merchants  in  the  pro- 
duce of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  other  foreign 
tropical  produce,  the  result  has  been 
ahnost  equally  disastrous  with  that 
attending  the  trade  with  our  own 
possessions.  Prices  in  these  countries 
have,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  past  year,  been  from  ds.  to  58. 
above  those  which  could  be  realised 
in  this  country ;  and  the  loss  upon  the 
entire  importation  has  been  little,  if  al 
all,  less  than  that  upon  British  colonial 
produce.  The  London  New  Price' 
Current  sums  up  its  remarks  upon  the 
trade  in  fweign  sugar  by  saying, — 
^*  Prices,  compared  with  this  date  last 
season,  exhibit  a  decline  of  8s.  on  the 
better,  and  4s.  to  6s.  per  cwt.  on  the 
brown  and  inferior  qualities.**  A 
comparison  of  the  prices  in  the  country 
of  production,  with  those  realised  here, 
will  prove  this  part  of  my  case.  From 
the  Pemamhuco  Price  Current,  of  the 
24th  of  February  1851, 1  find  that  the 
following  were  the  prices  of  Brasilian 
sugar,  free  on  board ;  and  I  have  set 
opposite  to  the  figures  the  price  which 
it  would  command  in  bond,  on  its 
arrival  hero,  as  furnished  by  on*  of 
our  leading  brokers : — 
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First  white,  258.  8d.  to  26fl.  8d. 
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Second  and  third  do. 
Fonrth  do. 
Fifth  and  sixth  do. 
MoscoTado,  yellow, 
Brown,     . 


208.  7d.  to  248.  3d.  s 
IBs.  9d.  to  198.  8d. 
168.  7d.tol78.5d. 
159.  2d.  to  15s.  8d. 
148.  8d. 


None  in  stock. 


2l8. 


to228.6d. 


198.  6d.  to  208. 
168.        to  198. 


The  first  qaalities  of  the  aboye  are 
not  imported  into  this  market;  and 
adding  to  the  other,  for  freight  at  60s. 
per  ton,  Ss. — ^buyer's  commission  in 
Brazil,  3  per  cent — insurance,  inte- 
rest, brokerage,  and  other  charges, 
say  4s.  6d.  to5s.  per  cwt.— there  would 

In  Beasil,  Vormnlbtt. 


be  a  small  loss  npon  the  importa- 
tion. 

I  select  a  later  date,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year.  On  the  29th  Noyember  last 
the  quotations  were — 


First  and  second,* 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth  and  sixth,     . 

Muscorado,  yellow, 

Brown, 


248.  to  248.  4d. 
228.  4d.  to  288.  8d. 
20s.  9d.  to  21s.  6d. 
178.  Id.  to  198.  4d. 
158.  7d.tol68.  6d. 
148.  7d.  to  15s.  Id. 


In  Lnrsiipooi.,  Janiuu7. 
None  in  stock. 

178.  6d.  to  198.  6d. 

168.        tol78. 6d. 
138.  6d.  to  15s. 


At  this  period  freights  ruled  low, 
358.  to  408. ;  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
shipping  seeking  cargo,  the  foreigner 
adyanced  his  rates  for  produce.  Add- 
ing 3s.  6d.  to  4s.  for  charges  upon 
imports,  there  would  be  a  loss  of,  say 
86.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  upon  white ;  8s.  6d. 
upon  yellow ;  5s.  6d.  upon  low  brown, 
and  3s.  6d.  upon  the  better  quality. 
The  same  result  is  found  to  haye 
resulted  upon  Cuban  and  other  foreign 
sugan. 

The  reduction  in  this  article  has 
not  been  so  sudden  as  to  entitle  us  to 
put  down  more  than  a  portion  of  it  as 
loss  to  either  importer  or  producer. 
Bearing  in  mind,  howeyer,  tnat,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the 
close,  it  has  been  arriying  in  this 
countiy  at  a  cost  considerably  oyer 
what  it  would  realise,  and  that  we 
had  a  good  stock  to  begin  the  year 
with,  which  ha»  kept  accumulating, 
I  belieye  I  am  justified  in  assuming 
the  result  of  the  year's  business  to  be 
a  loss,  upon  the  whole  of  our  sugar 
imports,  of  at  least  £5  per  ton ;  which, 
upon  400,000  tons  of  all  descriptions, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  £2,000,000 
sterling.  In  this  I  am  borne  out  by 
some  of  our  leading  authorities,  whose 
names  I  hand  you  for  your  own  satis- 
faction. Haying  in  this  calculation 
merged  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  (107,000 
tons,)  which  was  imported  at  extreme 
prices,  and  lost  much  more  than  I 


haye  taken  as  an  ayerage,  it  is  but 
fair  to  add  something  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  mcreoM  of  stock  held  at 
the  dose  of  the  year,  50,000  tons, 
(the  total  stock  haying  been  157,000 
tons  against  107,000  at  the  com- 
mencement.) If  I  estimate  this  de- 
preciation at  £3  per  ton — it  fell  nearly 
£1  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
has  since  been  quoted  lower— I  am 
satisfied  that  I  am  within  the  mark. 
This  will  make  the  total  h$s  on  sugar 
£2,150,000  sterUng. 

In  the  important  article  of  Copfbb 
there  has  also  been  a  serious  loss  upon 
the  year's  transactions ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  import 
was  lighter  m  1851  than  in  either  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  having  been 
22,100  tons  of  all  descriptions  against 
22,700  in  1850,  and  27,000  in  1849. 
The  prices  at  the  close  of  the  year 
are  stated  by  the  London  New  Price^ 
Current  to  haye  been  "  from  88.  to 
16s.  per  cwt.  below  this  date  last  sea- 
son." Messrs  Littledale's  annual  cir- 
cular shows  a  fall,  in  **  natiye  ordinary 
Ceylon"  of  16s.,  and  of  15s.  in  "  mid- 
dling plantation."  The  fall  is  less  in 
some  of  the  scarcer  sorts.  The  great- 
est reduction,  howeyer,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  **  good  ordinary 
natiye  Ceylon,"  which  was  worth  57s. 
per  cwt.  in  January,  haying  fallen  to 
378.  In  June.  The  total  loss  to  im- 
porters, I  am  advised,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  £10  per  ton,  which,, 
npon  the  total  import  of  22,100  tons» 
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makes  np  an  amoont  of  £221,000 
fiterling.  It  is  worth  while  remark- 
ing here,  as  an  instance  of  the  blind- 
ness of  Whig  legislation,  that  although 
the  daties  on  coffee  were  reduced  last 
year  from  6d.  on  foreign,  and  4d.  on 
colonial,  to  a  uniform  rate  of  3d.,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  colonial  interests, 
and  apparently  with  no  other  ob- 
ject in  Tiew,  the  consumption  was 
very  little  increased,  having  been 
31,226,840  lb.  in  1850,  and  only 
32,564,164  lb.  in  1851.  The  actual 
vend  by  retailers  of  what  is  called 
coffee — the  adulterated  article — is, 
however,  known  to  have  largely  in- 
creased ;  and  the  grocer  and  fraudu- 
lent dealer,  by  the  use  of  chicory,  the 
admixture  of  which  with  coffee  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  refused 
to  restrict,  and  of  other  worse  ingre- 
dients, have  been  enabled  to  put  far 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  duty 
remitted  into  their  own  pockets.  The 
stock  held  over  from  1850  was  19,300 
tons ;  and  as  this  was  very  little  re- 
duced in  December  1851,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  was  bought  at  even  higher 
prices  than  those  ruling  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  it  will  not  be 
unfair  to  estimate  the  loss  upon  it  at 
£10  per  ton,  the  same  as  that  upon 
the  importations.  I  will,  however, 
assume  it  to  have  been  only,  in  round 
numbers,  £150,000.  This  wUl  make 
the  total  lass  on  coffee  £371,000. 

In  another  important  article — Tkx 
— there  have  been  very  heavy  losses. 
We  commenced  the  year  with  prices 
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of  congou^  the  leading  article  of  black 
tea,  at  Is.  to  Is.  Ojd,  for  "  ordinary 
to  good  ordinary,**  and  better  sorts 
proportionally  higher.  The  year 
closed  with  the  same  teas  at  8d.  to 
8(d.,  and  a  proportionate  fall  in  other 
descriptions  of  black.  lu  some  sorts 
of  green  there  has  not  been  so  great 
a  fall ;  but  upon  all  kinds  (two  ex- 
cepted, of  which  the  consumption  is 
not  large)  I  find  the  decline  estimated 
by  Messrs  Littledale  &  Co.  at  25  to  35 
per  cent.  The  fall  per  lb.  may,  with 
tolerable  safety,  be  set  down  at  4d. 
It  has  not  been  so  gradual  as  in  the 
case  of  other  descriptions  of  produce, 
having,  on  the  contrary,  occurred 
rather  suddenly  towards  the  middle 
and  dose  of  the  season ;  and  this  fact 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
amount  actually  lost  by  importers.  In 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  prices 
gave  way  a  little ;  but  the  demand  was 
good,  and  no  sei'ious  disaster  in  tlio 
trade  was  expected.  Imports,  how- 
ever, flowed  in  freely,  beyond  the 
requirements  for  consumption;  and 
the  new  crop  arriving  nnusually  early 
by  the  clipper  ships,  now  engaged 
between  this  country  and  China,  a 
sort  of  panic  ensued,  and  reductions 
of  2d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  were  submitted 
to.  With  a  view  to  render  my  cal- 
culations with  regard  to  this  article 
perfectly  intelligible,  I  subjoin  the 
state  of  imports,  stock,  and  consump- 
tion, as  given  in  Messrs  Littledalo's 
Circular  of  Jan.  3 : — 


The  imports  for  the  year  will  be  about  72,000,000  lb.  against  48,300,000  in  1850. 
DeliTeries,  do.  69,000,000         „         56,400,000        „ 

Stock,  do.  48,000,000         „         34,500,000       „ 


Thus,  although  the  deliveries  in 
1851  exceeded  those  of  1850,  there 
was  an  increased  stock,  caused  by  the 
nnusually  early  arrivaJ  of  the  new 
crop.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
find  that  I  am  fully  justified  in  taking 
the  loss  upon  the  entire  imports  at 
2d.  per  lb.,  which,  upon  72,000,000 
lb.,  will  be  £600,000.  The  stock  on 
band  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year, 34,500,000  lb.,  may  be  estimated 
as  having  lost  4d.  per  lb.,  or  £575,000, 
leaving  in  its  place  an  accumulation 
of  48,000,000  lb.  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  upon  most  of  which  there  is  a 
farther  loss  upon  the  price  at  which  it 
was  imported,  even  assnming  that  it 


was  well  bought,  according  to  the 
range  of  prices  here  in  November  and 
December,  when  the  bulk  of  the  new 
crop  reached  us.  I  do  not  t^e  into 
account,  however,  any  loss  upon  this 
stock,  or  even  upon  its  excess  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  only 
set  down  the  result  as  above,  at  a 
total  loss  of  £1,1 75,000 /or  the  year. 

Even  in  the  import  of  Fobeign 
Gbain  the  transactions  of  the  year 
have  been  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
character,  and  the  general  result  has 
been  a  loss,  estimated  at  a  very 
moderate  computation  to  amount  to, 
at  the  least,  £500,000.  The  whole  of 
this,  however,  has  not  fallen  directly 
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upon  British  mercbtots,  who  am 
regularly  eagaged  ia  the  trade,  hat 
in  part  upon  foreign  hooses;  and 
npon  specalatOTB  who,  having  heen 
mbled  hy  the  miacalcnIatioBS  of  the 
Free-Trade  press,  and  by  an  over- 
sangnine  temperament,  to  anticipate  a 
considerable  revival  of  prices  during 
the  close  of  1850  and  the  beginning 
of  1851,  were  indaced  to  become 
holders  of  the  article.  In  the  most 
fovoarable  cases,  however,  np  to  the 
slight  revival  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  past  year,  the  importer 
has  been  nnable  to  secore  more  than 
a  bare  brok««ge,  except  npon  French 
floor;   and  taking  every  redeeming 

Btodc 

Indigo,  60,000  ewt.  96.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

Molasses,  .  10,8S7  tost  (London)  £S,  10«.  per  ton. 

Jvte  (importfl,  Livopoel),  86,450  bales.  £Z,    6s.  per  ton. 
linseed          (Do.),           115^600  hales  and  pkts.  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr. 

Linseed  oil     (Do,),  516  oases.  £4  to  £5  per  ton. 

Cochineal,  .  0/>40  packages.  9d.  per  lb. 

Raw  silk, 5  to  74  per  owt. 


oireomstance  into  consideration,  I  am 
warranted  in  setting  down  t/te  ioM  of 
the  year  ai  £500,000,  as  above  stated. 
Upon  a  nnmber  of  othet  important 
articles,  the  loss  has  been  very  heavy 
thronghoot  the  year,  both  to  importers 
and  holders  of  stock.  Amongst  tliese, 
I  may  mention  many  kinds  ^  Ameri- 
can provisions,  colonial  molaaset ,  silk, 
indigo,  jnte,  hides,  linseed,  and  other 
seeds,  linseed  oil,  gnms,  madder  roots, 
dyes,  dye-woods,  spices,  foreign  fruits, 
&c  I  shall  only  trouble  3ronr  readers 
with  a  few,  and  give,  in  doing  so,  the 
stock  and  total  decline  daring  the 
year,  not  being  able  to  give  the  ag- 
gregate loes  in  detail : — 


jC20O,OOO 
88,000 


On  dye-woods  the  loss  has  been 
foarful,  cargoes  imported  having  in 
many  cases  not  realised  more  than 
actual  freights;  and  foreign  fruits 
have  been  a  drug  throughout  the  year, 
and  have  perished,  or  else  been  sold 
at  ruinous  reductions  from  import 
cost.  The  total  loss  upon  the  import 
of  these  articles,  added  to  what  I  have 
already  estimated,  will  make  mp  a 
gross  amount  of  lea  miiMtme  eterlmg, 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  in  first  hands,  there 
must  have  been  a  very  serious  one 
sustained  by  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  retailers,  throughout  the  country. 
In  all  cases  of  falling  markets  of 
either  raw  materials  or  produce,  the 
cheaper  import  presses  upon  pre- 
viously  made  purchases,  and  compels 
a  saorific«  of  a  portion  of  stock  in 
hand.  The  manufacturer  who  is 
consuming  cotton  bought  at  7d.  per 
lb.,  finds,  when  he  has  converted  the 
raw  material  into  goods,  that  he  has 
to  compete  with  his  neighbour,  who 
is  willing  to  make  a  contract  for  the 
same  article  with  cotton  at  fid.  per 
lb.  The  calico  printer  and  dyer 
finds  a  competitor  who  has  bought 
his  dyes  ten  per  cent  below  him.  The 
grocer  and  tea-dealer  has  in  the  same 
way  to  accommodate  his  prices  to 
those  which  happen  to  rule  in  the 
wholesale  market.    With  reopect  to 


the  cotton  manufacturer,  we  have 
been  told  that  his  bannees  has  been 
8atis£scU>ry ;  that  he  had  made  con- 
tracts in  advance,  which  paid  him  a 
profit  npon  the  raw  material  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
them.  Suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
caae,  which  is  only  partially  so,  the 
loss  must  have  fallen  upon  Ae  tmfer^ 
who  would  have  to  take  his  goods 
into  the  home  or  the  foreign  market, 
in  competition  with  more  recent  and 
cheaper  purchases.  Every  specula- 
tive holder  of  produce,  and  every 
dealer,  must  have  been  similariy 
affected.  I  conceive,  then,  that  I  am 
not  exaggerating  the  loss  sustained 
by  these  parties,  by  estimating  it  at 
one-fifth  of  that  which  I  have  traced 
to  importers,  and  adding  another  two 
millions  sterling  to  the  previona 
amount  of  ten  millions. 

And  now,  let  me  ask,  at  what  are 
we  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  shipping  intm^t  during  the  past 
year? 

The  amount  of  British  tonnage 
entered  inwards  during  the  year 
ended  5th  January  185:^  was 
4,388,245  tons,  against  4,078,544 
tons  in  the  preening  year;  the 
entries  outwards  were  4,147,007 
tons  against  3,960,764  tons ;  making 
a  total,  inwards  and  outwards,  of 
8,535,253    tons    in    1851,    against 
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8,0S9,808  ia  1850— «ii  increaae  of 
495,944  tons.  I  refer  to  these  t«- 
tnms  with  a  view  to  hue  upon  them 
my  estimate  of  loss  sostained;  and 
certainly  am  not  inclined  to  follow 
those  snperfidal  observers  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  increase  of 
tonnage,  shown  by  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  evidence  of  increased 
prosperity  of  the  shipowner.  It  is 
weU  known  that  oor  steamers  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  have 
enormously  swelled  the  entries,  both 
inwards  and  ontwards,  dnring  the 
last  two  years.  From  this  port  alone 
we  have  now  a  fleet  of  five  vessels 
of  300  tons  and  upwards,  making 
fortnightly  and  monthly  trips  to  the 
North  of  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, each  trip  of  which  counts  for 
as  much  in  the  entries  as  the  long 
voyage  of  a  sailing  vessel.  The 
Cnnwd  Line  to  the  United  States 
has  been  augmented;  and  we  are 
establishing  other  lines  to  the  Brazils, 
to  Australia,  &c  Our  West  Indian 
and  Oriental  Fleets  have  been  simi- 
larly augmented.  As  a  further  cause 
of  the  apparent  increase  of  sailing 
tonnage,  the  more  rapid  passages 
made  by  vessels  of  the  clipper  build 
may  be  mentioned — some  of  which, 
it  is  well  known,  have  during  the  past 
year  made  the  voyage  out  and  home 
to  China,  the  East  Indies,  &c.^  in 
from  eight  to  ten  months ;  whereas 
ships  of  the  ordinary  build  and  rig 
would  have  occupied  above  twelve 
months,  and  thus  have  come  once 
only,  instead  of  twice,  into  the  returns. 
Deducting  the  steam  and  clipper 
ships,  a  correct  return  would,  I  be- 
lieve, show  a  decrease  instead  of  an 
increase  in  our  mercantile  marine; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
amount  of  British  tonnage  has  during 
the  past  three  years  been  rotting  in 
the  waters  of  California.  Far  better 
would  it  have  been  for  some  of  the 
remainder,  if,  instead  of  contributing 
to  swell  these  returns  with  a  tale  of 
delusive  prosperity,  it  eould  have 
been  laid  up  in  dock,  saving  the  cost 
of  nnprofitaUe  wear  and  tear  and  of 
CUcottB,  Mneh  1848,  Jute,  £5  6 
„  w         n     Sogwr,     7    0 

Bomhmj,      Ifwcli  1848,  RiM,       8    6 
¥4apMUS0)»  0«t.  „    C«1>|NW»    4     0 

Other  freights  bore  a  similar  ratio 
of  decrease.  Dnring  the  past  and  pre- 
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wages.  But  our  Kew  Navigation 
Laws  have  rendered  such  a  course  of 
no  avail  to  the  British  shipowner.  If 
a  portion  of  our  m^x^ntile  navy  had 
been  laid  up  for  a  time,  the  foreigner 
would  have  promptly  assumed  its 
place,  and  benefited  by  the  advance 
in  freights  which  would  have  resulted 
from  competitioa  being  withdrawn. 
As  it  is,  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  year,  the  British  shipowner, 
in  carrying  on  the  s.truggle  which 
has  been  forced  upon  him  by  our 
Free-Trade  policy,  has  been  inju- 
riously met  by  this  competition  in 
every  foreign  port,  and  especially 
in  the  ports  of  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions and  their  dependencies,  the 
carrying  trade  of  which,  formerly 
secured  to  the  shipping  of  this 
country,  afforded  snch  a  valuable 
source  of  remuneration  to  the  British 
shipowner.  In  the  ports  of  China 
we  have  been  met  with  the  same 
depressing  competition.  There  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  country  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  to  which  a  ship  could 
be  sent,  in  cargo  or  in  ballast, 
with  any  certainty  of  earning  a 
return  freight  which  would  pay 
even  ordinary  expenses  of  wages 
and  port-dues^ necessary  repairs 
being  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
attempt,  which  I  propose  to  make, 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  losses 
sustained  upon  shipping  during  the 
past  year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  year  1850,  with  which  I 
shall  have  to  compare  it,  was  noto- 
riously one  of  severe  suffering  to  all 
parties  interested  in  shipping.  We 
bad  then  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  ruinous  policy  upon  which  we 
had  embarked;  and  the  amount  of 
loss  sustained  in  that  year  had  been 
previously  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  our  commerce.  There  was  a 
decline,  for  example,  of  the  rates 
current  in  1848,  of  the  extent  of 
which  the  following  figures,  taken 
from  the  June  numtor  of  Bhekwood^ 
famishes  a  correct  idea.  The  figures 
in  question,  I  may  remark,  were 
based  upon  actual  transactions : — 

0  Dwember  I860,  jeS    5    0 

0  „  ,,        800Mia£850 

0  Msj    18M,  i  IS    6 

0  M«rdil851,  8    7    6 

sent  year  we  have  had  sugar  brought 
from   CalcQtta  at  as  low   as  80s. 
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per  ton,  and  cotton  from  Bombay 
at  £2,  58.  From  China  we  have 
had  tea  as  low  as  iOs. ;  whereas,  in 
1850,  "  The  Oriental, "  American 
clipper,  got  £6  per  ton,  an  ordinary 
British  ship  being  able  to  command 
about  £4.  From  the  west  coast  of 
America  we  have  lately  had  gnano 
brought  to  this  country  for  as  low 
as  30s.  to  40s.  per  ton.  In  March 
last  the  freight  actually  realised  was 
£3, 12s.  per  ton.  These,  however, 
it  will  be  said,  are  extreme  cases. 
I  give,  therefore,  a  more  general 
statement,  although  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  freights  for  any  portion  of  our 
long- voyage  trade.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  our  Eastern  ports,  and  of 
China,  as  well  as  in  the  ports  of 
the  west  coast  of  America,  the  rates 
have  depended,  as  they  did  in  1850, 
upon  the  number  of  American  vessels 
arriving  in  ballast  from  round  Cape 
Horn  in  search  of  freight,  after 
having  earned  a  very  ample  remu- 
neration from  their  previous  voyage 
from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States  —  a  voyage  in  the  benefits 
of  which  British  shipping  is  not 
allowed  to  participate; — ^and  these 
have  been  most  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain in  amount.  As  a  rule,  I 
find  that  I  may  safely  put  down 
the  long-voyage  freights,  both  from 
the  East  and  West,  as  having  fallen 
30  per  cent  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
regular  traders;  and  with  transient 
ships  it  is  much  more.  With  respect 
to  Mediterranean  and  other  Euro- 
pean freights,  the  reduction  is  over 
10  per  cent  for  British  vessels.  In 
Canadian  timber  freights  there  has 
been  an  average  fall  to  large  ports  of 
from  33s.  to  30s.  per  load  in  1850,  to 
about  25s.  in  1851.  With  respect  to 
these  ships,  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is 
taken  up  by  timber-importers,  some  of 
whom  are  also  owners;  and  the  result 
of  the  Toyage,  so  far  as  the  profit 
to  the  ship  is  concerned,  is  mixed  np 
with  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the 
freight.  The  Australian  voyage  has 
been  a  set-off  against  the  general  loss 
on  shipping.  Emigrants  and  goods  for 
these  settlements  have  been  in  abun- 
dance, but  ships*  expenses  have 
been  increased.  Only  for  great  and 
costly  precautions,  these  settlements 


threaten  to  be  the  grave  of  as  large 
an  amount  of  shipping  as  that  which 
is  now  rotting  idle  in  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  gross  amount  of  loss 
to  British  shipping  during  the  past 
year,  I  avail  myself  of  a  calculation 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  occupies 
the  position  of  secretary  to  the  Under- 
writers' Association— the  Lloyd's— of 
Liverpool.  In  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  put  down  as  the  freight 
paid  to  British  shipowners  upon  the 
imports  of  1850,  that  gentleman  con- 
sidered that  a  fahr  average  earning  of 
freight  upon  long  and  short  yoyages 
would  be  £2  per  register  ton.  The 
total  entries  inwards  of  1851  have 
been  4,388,245  tons,  the  freight  upon 
which,  at  the  estimated  rate  of  the 
year  1850,  would  have  been  thus,  in 
round  numbers,  £8,776,490.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  a  large  portion  of  British 
shipping  goes  out  in  ballast,  and  that 
the  earnings  outwards  are  consider- 
ably less  at  all  times  than  inwards,  I 
shall  not  estimate  the  outward  freight 
in  1850  at  more  than  25s.  per  re- 
gister ton.  Taking  the  tonnage  out- 
wards of  1851—4,147,007  tons— at 
this  rate,  the  amount  would  be 
£5,183,750— making  a  total,  inwards 
and  outwards,  of,  in  round  numbers, 
£13,900,000.  I  have  afready  said, 
and  shown  fit>m  its  antecedents, 
that  the  year  1850  was  a  year  of 
heavy  sacrifice  of  British  shipping. 
It  is  much  if  the  bulk  of  our  shipping 
during  that  year  earned  more  than 
would  pay  for  necessarily-occurring 
repairs,  which  in  many  cases  were 
postponed  until  better  times^which 
were  hoped  for— should  arrive.  Tak- 
ing all  things  into  account — the  actual 
reduction  of  freights,  and  the  necessity 
which  has  accrued  for  executing  those 
repairs — I  cannot  set  down  the  loss  to 
the  British  shipowner  during  the  past 
vear  at  less  than  20  per  cent  upon 
bis  freight,  or  £2,700,000  sterling. 
In  addition  to  the  shipping  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  I  have  to  esti- 
mate as  well  the  loss  sustained  upon 
our  coasting  tonnage,  which  amounted, 
in  1851,  to  12,394,902  tons  inwards, 
and  13,466,155  tons  outwards.  Upon 
the  earnings  of  this  class  of  vessels 
there  was  a  reduction,  in  1850,  of 
fully  30  per  cent.    In  fact,  during 
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that  yeir,  it  brought  to  the  owners 
only  loss  and  annoyance.  During  the 
past  year  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
freights  earned  have  been  materially 
rednced;  but  they  have  been  earned 
only  whilst  the  vessels  were  in  rapid 
course  of  being  thoroughly  worn  out, 
repairs  bestowed  upon  them  being 
felt  to  be  hopeless  outlay.  I  take,  as 
the  basb  of  mv  calculation,  a  tonnage 
about  half  of  the  aggregate  "  inwards 
and  outwards ''  —  viz.  13,000,000  ; 
and  estimate  the  freight  both  ways — 
and  it  is  not  much  over  the  average 
of  one  way— at  6s.  per  ton.  We 
have  thus  a  gross  amount  of  freight 
earned,  of  £3,250,000.  I  might  treat 
the  whole  of  this  sum  as  absolute 
loss ;  for  it  is  notorious  that,  as  com- 
pared, with  former  years'  earnings,  it 
is  so.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our 
coasters  are  paying  interest  and 
wages.  Cost  of  necessary  repairs 
they  do  not  pay;  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  only  sailed  either  in  the  fallacious 
hope  of  better  days  to  come,  or  untU 
they  go  to  pieces^  and  are  destined  to 
be  broken  up  for  the  timber  and 
the  copper  and  iron  bolts  which  they 
contain.  I  shall  only  estimate  them, 
therefore,  at  the  probable  amount  of 
their  deterioration,  which  cannot  be 
less  than  £2,000,000,  making  a  total 
los$uponBritishshippingofS,iJOO,QOO 
sterling.  This  may  appear  an  extreme 
amount  of  loss  to  those  who  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  peculiar 
nature  of  shipping  property,  its  con- 
stant deterioration,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion which  expenses  upon  it  ordi- 
narily bear  to  the  freights  earned. 
With  respect  to  the  estimate  which  I 
have  made  of  the  loss  upon  our  coast- 
ers, it  will  probably  be  exclaimed 
against  as  very  vague  and  incapable 
of  beiuff  proved.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  class  of 

Sroperty  has  been  injuriously  affected 
y  a  combination  of  causes,  some  of 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  refer  to,  as,  to 
a  certain*  extent,  removing  it  out  of 
the  scope  of  my  general  arguments. 
Oar  coasting  vessels  have  had  to  en- 
counter severe  competition  with  steam 
craft,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
traffic  in  merchandise  and  produce 
capable  of  bearing  the  higher  rates  of 
freights.  Our  internal  railway  com- 
munications have  also  interfered  se- 
riously with  their  traffic  coastwise. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  our  coal  and 
iron  carriage  has  been  abstracted  from 
the  small  vessels  formerly  employed 
by  it.  For  example,  I  heard  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  of  a  government 
contract  for  engine- coals  from  the 
northern  coal-fields  having  been  en- 
tered into,  such  coals  to  be  laid  down 
at  one  of  our  dockyards  for  a  little 
over  16s.  per  ton  per  rai*/— if  I  re- 
member right,  the  Great  Northern. 
Still,  much  of  the  deterioration  in  this 
property  is  attributable  to  our  new 
system,  which  virtually  hands  over  a 
portion  of  our  coasting  trade  to  the 
foreign  shipowner.  Cargoes  of  Baltic 
timber,  giain,  and  other  produce  from^ 
Europe,  are  constantly  arriving  in  the 
Irish  and  the  British  Channel,  to  bo  or- 
dered thence  to  whatever  port  they 
may  be  required,  and  be  most  mar- 
ketable at,  rendering  a  portion  of  the 
voyage  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  a 
coasting  voyage.  And  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that,  not  only  as  respects 
this  class  of  shipping,  but  our  ocean- 
going vessels  as  well,  the  British 
shipowner  has  not  seen  the  worst, 
and  Uiat  he  will  have  to  regret  the 
expenditure  which  he  is  now  making 
in  the  attempt,  by  increasing  the  sail- 
ing qualities  of  his  ships,  to  compete 
with  his  active  and  more  favourably 
situated  rivals.  The  screw  will 
shortly  supersede  the  ^* clipper**  in 
carrying  merchandise,  as  the  paddle- 
wheel  has  superseded  everv  other 
mode  of  propulsion  in  canymg  pas- 
sengers and  correspondence.  And^ 
in  tne  meanwhile,  the  latter  neutral- 
ises the  advantages  of  early  arrivals 
of  merchandise,  by  preparing  the 
consumer  to  expect  it,  and  to  make 
his  arrangements  accordingly.  A 
cargo  of  tea,  advised  of  by  steamer 
and  overland  mail,  although  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  months*  voyage, 
exercises  nearly  the  same  influence 
upon  tbe  market  price  as  if  it  was  al- 
ready being  landed  in  one  of  ouf 
ports.  The  building  of  expensive^ 
vessels  calculated  for  speed  in  carry- 
ing would  be  an  undoubted  good 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
it  is  not  a  paying  speculation.  More- 
over, other  countries  are  rivalling  u» 
in  this  effort  to  improve  our  position ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  are  adding 
to  a  mercantile  marine,  which  is  un- 
profitable enough  at  its  present  extent. 
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I  shall  not  trouble  joar  readers  by 
referring  to  the  condition  of  more 
than  one  of  the  great  internal  trades 
of  the  kingdom — the  Iron  Trade — 
the  mannfactnre  of  which  employs  a 
vast  amonnt  of  laboor  both  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland.  On  this 
article  I  find  the  following  remaiiu  in 
the  Circular,  dated  Janaary  17th,  of 
an  eminent  Liverpool  house,  whose 
means  of  acquiring  information  are 
very  great,  and  their  care  in  compil- 
ing it  acknowledged.  You  will  per- 
haps be  inclined  to  saspect,  from  the 
commencing  paragraph,  and  you  will 
be  right  in  doing  so,  that  they  are 
Free-Traders. 

'<  Whilst  the  year  1851  has  been  one 
of  peculiar  misfortane  to  a  large  section 
of  the  mercaotile  community,  it  has  been 
generally  one  of  prosperity  to  the  mana- 
facturing  interests  of  the  country.  The 
low  prices  ef  produce  of  all  kinds,  which 
have  entailed  such  serious  losses  upon 
importers,  haye  highly  advantaged  the 
manufacturer's  department,  and  oontri- 


[April, 


bated  to  the  eomfort  of  the  operative 
classes,  whose  condition  was  never  bet> 
ter  thMi  at  present  The  iron  «uMi/ae- 
Wring  iiUtreU  has  not  partieipated  in  tk9 
mrosperky  re/erred  to,  the  trade  AatNif 
been  deprtsud  throughout  the  year,  amd 
totally  unremunerative  to  those  engaged  t» 
it.  The  anticipations  of  improvement 
which  were  indulged  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  have  been  disappointed,  and 
prices  have  declined  to  the  low  rates 
stated  in  our  accompanying  quotations. 
It  will  be  found  that,  as  compared  with 
the  rates  current  at  this  period  last  year, 
the  fall  upon  Welsh  bars  is  about  10s. 
per  ton  ;  npon  the  inferior  makes  of  Staf- 
fordshire iron,  78.  6d.  to  10a  per  ton  ;  on 
Scotch  pig-iron,  5s.  to  68.  per  ton  ;  and 
on  tin  plates  about  48.  per  box.  The  de- 
pression must  mainly  be  attributed  to  the 
excessive  production,  which  the  demand 
has  not  yet  overiakem,** 

I  append  the  make  of  the  year, 
and  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast, 
with  the  prices  opposite,  as  girea 
above,  to  show  the  total  amount  of 
the  decline  during  the  year : — 


Scotland, 

North  and  South  Wales, 

Staffordshire, 

Other  oounties, 


Estimated 
FomaoM  malwper 

teblMt. 

114 

147 

127 

88 


Rateo 


AmMnit  of 


800,000  tons.         5s.  6d.  per  ton. 
805,000    n  lOs.  Od.       „ 

720,000    „  8s.  Od.       „ 

385,000    „     lay  78.  6dL       ^ 


£220,000 
402,500 
315,000 
144^75 


2,710,000    „ 

Total  decline  in  the  year, 


£1,18U75 


Of  this  amount,  probably  fully  one- 
half  would  be  the  actual  loss  sustained 
by  makers  and  holders  during  the 
year.  I  am  content,  howeyer,  to  set 
it  down  at  £500,000.  Something 
ought  to  be  added  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  stocks  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  precise  amount  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain.  As,  how- 
ever, there  are  on  hand,  in  Scotland 
alone,  350,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  with 
no  prospect  of  any  serious  decrease  in 
the  quantity,  or  improvement  in  price, 
for  some  time  to  come,  unless  the  make 
is  very  materially  reduced,  I  may  very 
safely  set  down  in  this  account  an  ad- 
ditional £200,000  for  the  depreciation 
throughout  the  kingdom — making  thus 
a  total  loss  upon  iron  q/*  £700,000. 

It  roust  be  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  the  luxuries  of  life,  so  much 
boasted  of  by  the  Manchester  school 


of  political  economists,  is  not  ft 
healthy  cheapness,  or  one  which  can 
coexist  with  the  well-being  of  the 
mercantile  classes.  The  consumer 
has,  during  the  past  year,  been  fed 
and  clothed,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
at  the  expense  of  that  class.  The 
importer  of  foreign  produce,  lik0  the 
farmer,  has  been  living  npon  his 
capital;  and,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  must  for 
years  to  come  feel  the  consequences. 
The  inquiry,  then,  becomes  an  impor* 
taut  one — what  has  been  the  cause, 
or  the  combination  of  causes,  which 
has  brought  about  this  disastrous 
state  of  things  ?  And  another  equally 
important  inquiry  follows  this — 
What  interest  in  the  country  has  be»i 
in  fault?  The  Free-Trader  will,  no 
doubt,  tell  us  that  the  cause  of  our 
market  for  imports  being  glutted,  baa 
been  over-importations.  YettboTeix 
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increase  of  these  importatioDS  is 
relM  upon  as  the  surest  sign  of  the 
nation's  advancing  prosperity!  In 
part,  I  admit  that  the  mercantile 
classes  have  imported  too  largely; 
bat,  then,  it  was  in  anticipation  of  an 
increased  power  of  the  people  to  con- 
some,  which  has  not  manifested 
itself  to  the  extent  required.  For 
example,  we  imported,  npon  an  al- 
ready ample  stock,  70,000  tons  of 
•ogar  in  1851,  more  than  in  1850. 
We  consumed,  however,  only  15,600 
tons  more ;  and,  as  the  result,  we  had 
on  the  31st  December  last  a  stock  on 
hand  of  57,000  tons,  or  50  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  stock  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  In  coffee  we  had  no  in- 
crease ;  but  the  stock  with  which  we 
commenced  the  year  was  equal  to 
nine  months*  consumption,  which 
ought  to  have  deterred  importations. 
Of  tea  we  increased  our  imports  by 
23,700,000  lb.  We  only  increased 
the  deliveries,  however,  for  export 
and  home  consumption  2,600,000  lb. 
Yet  we  had  to  commence  the  year 
with  a  stock  equal  to  seven  months* 
consumption,  which  we  have  increas- 
ed by  13,500,000  lb.  It  wiU  be  said 
Aat  our  merchants  have  bought 
abroad  at  too  high  prices.  I  admit 
ibis  too.  Under  the  circumstances, 
•8  they  have  turned  out  on  actual 
experience,  we  have  paid  as  much 
too  high  as  we  have  bought  in  excess 
<^  our  requirements.  This,  however, 
ia  only  a  natural  result  of  our  boasted 
new  system.  We  have  increased  our 
exports  to  nearly  £69,000,000  sterling 
in  1851,  against  £65,750,000  in  1850; 
£59,000,000  in  1849,  and  £49,000,000 
in  1848,  regardless  of  the  known  fact 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  whole  of 
these  Tast  sums  would  have  to  find 
their  way  back  to  this  country  in  the 
•hape  of  imported  produce,  which  we 
liad  not,  to  anything  like  the  required 
extent,  increased  our  power  to  con- 
•ane.  We  have  paid  high  prices  for 
produce  abroad,  from  the  very  fact  of 
car  having  so  enormously  increased 
onr  exports ;  for  the  effect  of  every 
arrival  of  a  cargo  in  any  foreign  port 
li  to  create  a  demand  for  a  remittance 
of  some  kind  in  return.  If  money  Is 
generally  ^preferred,  the  rate  of  ex- 
^lange  rises  against  the  parties  re- 
mitting ;  and  a  demand  is  created  for 
pKodnce,  as  ofEsring  at  least  a  ohaaee 
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of  a  profitable  result.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  produce  is  recklessly  com- 
peted for,  the  money  remittance  to 
the  exporter  is  lessened,  and  the  pur- 
chases of  the  importer  are  bought 
high,  and  arrive  at  a  ruinously  losmg 
market.  Messrs  Littledale  and  Co., 
in  their  last  annual  circular,  very 
lucidly  and  briefly  illustrate  this, 
when  referring  to  the  business  of  1849 
and  1850.  "  These  years,"  they  re- 
mark, "  were  confessedly  prosperous 
to  the  merchant ;  and  why  ?  Simply 
because  the  disasters  of  *47,  and  the 
long  pending  disturbances  of  *48,  had 
so  effectually  checked  operations,  that 
supply  cmd  demand  were  fairly  equal' 
ised^  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  the 
foreign  market,  not  being  deluged 
with  exports,  gave  a  fair  profit  on  the 
outward  goods,  while  reduced  competi- 
tion for  returns  enabled  produce  to  be 
purchased  at  rates  which  again  left  a 
remunerating  prqfit  to  the  importer^  and 
secured  a  ready  sale.**  In  another 
way,  increased  exports,  aided  by  the 
privileges  which  we  have  given  to 
foreign  shipping,  contribute  to  bring 
about  a  glut  of  imports.  We  have 
had  proofs  of  this  fact  during  the 
past  year,  in  which  shipments  have 
been  made  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
East  Indies,  China,  the  Brazils,  &c., 
at  high  prices,  in  consequence  of  the 
inducements  to  speculation  in  pro- 
duce held  out  by  a  superabundance  of 
vessels,  both  British  and  foreign, 
competing  for  fireights  at  the  most 
ruinously  low  rates. 

But  I  must  expressly  guard  myself 
against  admitting  that  the  disasters 
of  the  past  year  can  be  attributed  to 
the  misconduct  of  the  British  mer- 
chant, properly  so  termed.  Our  old- 
established  houses,  both  in  the  home 
and  foreign  markets,  have  been  el- 
bowed at  every  turn  by  a  new  class 
of  men  who  have  rusheid  into  exten- 
sive operations  with  very  little  dis- 
cretion, and  many  of  whom,  during 
the  past  year,  have  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  want  of  prudence  and  mer- 
cantile knowledge.  Nor  have  the 
manufacturing  body  themselves  been 
guiltless  in  the  matter.  The  home 
consumption  of  the  past  few  years 
has  been  nnequal  to  the  oflSce  of 
taking  off  a  fair  portion  of  the  increas- 
ed products  of  our  looms  and  our 
fbffgts ;  and  hence  the  accfunalatioa 
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of  stocks  of  eyery  kind  has  been 
poured  without  judgment,  and  far, 
beyond  theur  wants,  into  the  markets 
of  the  foreigner.  This  has  been 
especiailj  the  case  with  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods,  the  quantity 
of  which,  exported  in  1850,  with 
fair  boweds  averaging  7id.  per  lb. 
was  1,472,324,000  yards,  against 
1,169,000,000  yards  in  1848  when  the 
same  cotton  was  only  4id.  per  lb. 
During  the  past  year,  whilst  a  decline 
has  been  going  on,  which  has  reached 
nearly  3d.  per  lb.,  the  exports  have 
been  1,344,000,000  yards.  Such  a 
business  as  this  could  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  one  result ;  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  those  who 
have  l^en  engaged  in  it  would  admit 
the  truth,  it  would  be  found  that  their 
export  operations  during  the  past 
year  have  been  the  most  unsuccessful 
on  record.  And  not  only  to  them- 
selves has  this  been  the  case,  but  to 
eveiy  merchant  carrying  on  a  legiti- 
mate export  business  to  foreign 
countries.  Such  merchants  during 
the  past  year  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover a  single  article  capable  of  being 
introduced  into  foreign  markets  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  profit.  Their 
shipments,  however  well  purchased, 
and  however  well  assorted  to  suit  the 
wants  of  those  markets,  have  arrived 
there  when  they  were  glutted  with 
unsuitable  trash  of  all  descriptions, 
which  the  manufacturer  had  got  rid 
of  at  any  sacrifice  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  machinery  going,  and  which 
the  adventurer  has  bought  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  floating  credit  up, 
until  a  favourable  turn  in  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  should  enable  both 
to  reap  a  fair  reward  for  their  enter- 
prise. There  is  not  a  single  market 
of  importance — if,  indeed,  there  be  one 
at  all— to  which  I  can  point  as  having 
returned  cost  price  at  home  for  the 
shipments  of  the  year,  taking  them  in 
the  mass.  If  a  few  cases  of  individual 
profit  have  taken  place,  it  has  been 
when  some  favourable  fluctuation  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  has  occurred  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  which  would 
have  accrued  under  an  ordinary  con- 
dition of  the  foreign  money  market. 
Such  was  the  case  last  year  with  a 
.•mall  portion  of  our  East  India  trade 
^cular.  This  market,  however, 
at  of  China,  have  been  nnre- 


munerating  generally  during  the 
whole  of  the  year.  The  American 
market  has  only  been  saved  from 
being  disastrous  by  the  impetus  given 
to  consumption  by  the  Califomiaa 
gold  discoveries,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  American  banking  system.  The 
Brazilian  trade,  and  that  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  have  been 
losing  ones,  and  would  have  been 
worse,  but  for  the  same  stimulus, 
which,  combined  with  that  arising 
from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia, may  be  said  to  have  affected 
favourably  the  trade  of  the  eastern 
and  western  continents,  and  to  have 
protected  Europe  and  this  country 
from  —  what  must  inevitably  have 
occurred — a  widely-spread  monetary 
convulsion. 

It  would  be  a  task  utterly  impos- 
sible, to  ascertain  precisely  the  amount 
of  loss  sustained  upon  our  gross 
exports  of  the  year,  amounting  to 
£68,490,659 ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  it  has  been  a  very  heavy 
one.  In  any  case  it  must  have  been 
so,  as  far  as  regards  our  exports  of 
manufactured  cotton  goods,  which 
have  amounted  to  £30,078,996; 
of  metals,  which  have  amounted  to 
£8,905,894;  of  woollen  manufactures, 
which  have  amounted  to  £9,856,259; 
and  of  silk  goods,  linens,  &c,  the 
export  of  which  has  confessedly  been 
excessive,  and  with  respect  to  the 
bulk  of  which,  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
The  excess  of  our  entire  exports, 
however,  over  the  legitimate  wants 
of  the  foreigner,  will  account  for  a 
more  considerable  margin  of  loss — 
and  that,  too,  upon  all  articles — than 
that  which  would  have  taken  place 
under  a  decline  in  one  or  two  raw 
materials  alone.  There  has  been  a 
heavy  loss  sustained  upon  the  labour 
and  skill  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  manufacture  products ;  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  I  am  not  at  all  exceed- 
ing bounds  in  putting  down  the 
aggregate,  from  all  the  circumstances 
named,  at  fully  7^  per  cent  upon  the 
total  quantity  shipped.  This  will  make 
a  loss  to  exporters  of  £5,250,000. 
It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  treat 
the  whole  of  this  sum  as  the  loss  to  the 
British  merchant.  I  put  down,  there- 
fore, the  least  lean  do,  viz.,  £2,500,000 
as  his  share  of  his  loss.    In  doing 
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this,  I  know  that  lam  much  below  the 
truth.  There  are  secrets,  however, 
fast  locked  op  in  the  safes  of  too 
many  of  oar  importing  merchants,  to 
^htch  I  have  not  the  key;  and  of 
many  articles,  snch  as  metal  of  all 
kinds,  coals,  &c.,  so  mnch  is  sent  oat 
on  8hip*s  accoant,  the  result  of  which 
is  mixed  np  in  the  freight  balance- 
sheet,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  mn 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  exagge- 
ration,  when  no    data    are  within 
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my  reach  to  appeal  to  in  proof  of  my 
statements. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  I 
have  pretty  nearly  snbstantiated  the 
assertion  with  which  I  set  out,  viz., 
that  the  mercantile  and  trading  in- 
terests were  left  poorer  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1851,  than  they  were  at 
its  commencement,  by  twenty  millions 
sterling,  and  upwards.  Let  me  re- 
capitulate the  items : — 


Loss  to  British  importers 

on  Cotton, 

£4,000,000 

y* 

9» 

Sugar, 

2,150,000 

9» 

W 

Coffee, 

371,000 

i» 

»> 

Tea, 

1,066,600 

99 

9t 

Com  and  Flour, 

600,000 

99 

99 

Dye-staffe,  Molasses,  Silk,  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles, 

1,912,400 

99 

99 

Mannfaotiirera    of    goods    in' 
course   of   perfection,   and 

dealers    and    retailers    of  - 

2,000,000 

stocks  of  produce,  &c.,  de- 

preciated,              .            .  . 

It 

*9 

Shipowners, 

4,700,000 

n 

ft 

Iron  manufacture,     . 

700,000 

19 

» 

by  Exporters, 

2,500,000 

ToUl, 

£19,900,000 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy 
for  me  to  have  performed  more  than 
the  whole  of  my  promise,  had  I  not 
strictly  guarded  myself  in  every  case 
against  assuming  anything  which 
could  call  forth  denial  which  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  to  meet.  My  own 
conviction  is— and  there  are  many 
who  will /ee/tfi^/y  confirm  it— that  I 
have  understated  rather  than  over- 
stated the  disasters  of  the  year. 

Where,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  can 
be  the  ^^ prosperity*^  of  which  the  Free- 
Trader  has  been  cbrawine  such  glowing 
pictures?  It  is  not  gladdening  the  eyea 
of  the  merchant  and  importer.  It  has 
not  rewarded  theenterpriseof  theshlp- 
owner.  It  has  not  filled  the  pockets 
of  the  small  trader  or  the  shop- 
keeper. The  millowner  and  the  manu- 
facturer have  not  only  not  felt  it,  bnt  I 
am  confident  that  the  majority  of  this 
class  have  suffered  severely,  as  the 
result  of  the  year's  operations.  The 
labourer  and  the  artisan,  with  the 
men  of  fixed  money  incomes,  have 
been  the  only  parties  benefited  by 
the  cheapness  of  the  past  year.  But 
it  will  be  said  these  losses  have  been 
exceptional,  and  will  not  occur  again. 
The  importer  has  been  taught  to  con- 


fine his  operations  within  the  limits 
of  legitimate  demand ;  the  manufac- 
turer will  produce  no  more  than  he 
can  sell  to  a  profit ;  and  the  exporter 
will  ceaee  to  glut  every  foreign 
market.  Prudence,  indeed,  suggests 
this  course ;  but  then,  what  will  be- 
come of  the  statistical  proofs,  fur- 
nished us  every  mouth,  of  the  nation's 
progress  in  well-doing?  Our  exports 
will  no  more  be  triumphantly  pointed 
to  as  affording  such  proof;  and  our 
imports  will  cease  to  show  th^it  sort 
of  prosperity,  derived  finom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  portion  of  the  nation 
being  enabled  to  live  in  abundance 
upon  the  losses  of  the  remainder.  If 
our  exports  and  imports  are  reduced 
to  the  level  of  our  power  to  sell  at  a 
fair  profit,  and  to  consume  without 
the  importer  having  to  resort  to  sa- 
crifice, the  British  shipowner,  under 
our  present  system  of  competition 
with  the  foreigner,  may  lay  np  the 
larger  portion  of  his  ships  in  dock, 
and  discharge  his  seamen  to  starve  in 
our  streets.  It  is  idle,  however,  to 
talk  now  of  confining  our  business 
within  reasonable  and  profitable 
limits  under  our  present  system ;  and 
the  Free-Trader  durst  not  at  this 
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nommt  orco  ooDtanplftto  soco  % 
coorse;  for  what  would  be  its  first 
resolto  ?  If  prod  action  of  manafac- 
tared  goods  is  to  be  checked ;  if  % 
portion  of  oar  looms  and  spindles  are 
to  be  stopped ;  if  one- fourth  of  our 
iron  furnaces  are  to  be  blown  out, 
the  first  result  must  be  to  destroy  the 
boasted  eljsinm  at  present  existing 
amongst  our  labouring  classes   en- 

faged  in  manufacturing  processes, 
'his  should  have  been  done  last  year 
to  produce  a  really  healthy  and  re- 
munerative trade ;  but  then  the  ope- 
rative classes  would  not  have  been 
enabled  to  benefit  by  the  ruinous 
cheapness  of  imported  food  and  other 
necessaries,  which  wasexisting  around 
them.  If  imports  are  to  be  checked,  as 
they  must  be  checked  in  a  oorreffpond- 
lug  ratio  with  exports ;  if  the  import- 
ing merchant  is,  by  this  course,  to  be 
enabled  to  sell  at  a  profit,  we  must 
have  comparative  deamess  coexisting 
with  decreased  means  on  the  part  of 
the  labouring  classes  to  purchase  and 
consume.  This  important  view  of 
our  position  is  well  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration,  not  only  of 
those  who  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mercantile  interest  has  been  over- 
trading, but  also  of  those  who  profess 
to  see  nothing  but  ruin  and  confusion 
as  the  result  of  the  slightest  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  any  commodity 
which  enters  largely  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people.  Prudent 
trading  during  the  paist  year  would 
clearly  have  checked  the  productions 
of  manufactures  and  other  commodi- 
ties, and  with  these  the  employment 
of  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  im- 
ports restricted  to  a  prudent  limit 
would  as  clearly  have  tended  to  raise 
prices  against  the  home  consumer. 

We  cannot,  however,  check  our  im- 
ports, for  we  have  proclaimed  that 
Great  Britain,  with  her  mighty  capital 
and  resources,  shall  become  the  depot 
of  the  merchandise  of  the  worid,  and 
the  foreign  producers  of  that  mer- 
chandise will  hold  us  to  our  contract. 
So  long  as  our  ports  are  not  dosed 
against  its  admission ;  so  long  as  the 
selfishness  of  capital  prompts  its  pos- 
sessor to  seek  gain ;  so  long  as  ship- 
owners, foreign  as  well  as  British,  are 
under  the  necessity  of  earning  freights, 
and  merchants  and  brokers  throughout 
the  world  are  eager  to  secure  eom- 


missioDS,  the  sorfdiis  produce  of  evaiy 
clime  will  seek  a  resting- place,  thoagh 
it  may  be  only  a  temporary  one,  in 
the  granaries  and  warehouses  of  Grea^ 
Britain.  We  had  a  proof  of  this  fact 
last  year  in  the  arrival  here  of  several 
cargoes  of  tea,  the  surplus  imports  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  broaght 
in  American  shipping,  and  thrown 
upon  our  already  depressed  markets, 
to  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice ;  and  this 
very  transaction,  by  the  way,  exhibits 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  suicidal 
folly  which  we  have  committed  with 
respect  to  the  Navigation  Laws.  The 
tea  in  question,  brought  from  an 
American  port,  was  tulmitted  into 
our  markets  upon  the  same  terms  aa 
if  it  had  been  direct  from  the  country 
of  its  growth.  If  the  same  operation 
was  to  take  place  from  any  port  in 
Great  Britain,  an  additional  duty  of 
20  per  cent  would  be  levied  on  the 
cargo  in  America,  because  of  its  hav- 
ing been  imported  in  a  British  bottom. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  principle  of 
Free  Trade  to  invite  imports,  and  to 
bring  about  their  cheapness.  A  low 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  of  life  and 
of  labour  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
their  policy.  Every  possible  increase 
of  our  import  of  foreign  productions^ 
they  have  proclaimed  again  and  again« 
was  good,  inasmuch  as  it  cheapened 
those  productions  to  the  home  con*> 
sumer,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled 
the  foreigner  to  take  more  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country.  But 
these  men  failed  to  perceive  that  they 
have  not  in  themselves  the  control  of 
the  tyrannous  machinery  which  they 
have  set  in  motion ;  that,  whilst 
seeking  only  their  own  selfish  aggran- 
disement, they  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  giant  power  a  rod  of  iron 
to  scourge  their  backs;  that  Ixion 
was  never  bound  more  inextricably  to 
his  wheel,  or  Maieppa  to  his  wild' 
steed,  than  they  are  bound  to  the  in- 
controllable  workings  of  that  arbitrary 
power.  These  babes  in  politicid 
science  omitted  to  consider  the  over- 
riding influence  of  an  inflexible  money^ 
system  in  counteracting  their  short- 
sighted schemes  of  ambition  and 
greed.  The  world,  they  desigaedy 
was  to  throw  its  treasures — its  pro- 
ducts of  necessity  and  of  luxury — at 
their  feet,  to  be  gathered  by  them  at 
their  own  convenience,  and  at  their  own 
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price.  Bat  the  system,  ivhich  they 
had  OTerlooked,  said,  ^^  No,  yoa  shall 
Bot  do  this :  I  most  have  my  bond! "  If, 
in  exchange  for  the  increased  imports 
poured  in  npon  ns,  and  which  we  have 
no  power  to  tarn  aside  from  oar 
shores,  we  fall  behind  one  step  in  the 
task  of  producing  and  exporting  an 
eqaivalent  in  the  shape  of  mannfac- 
tared  goods  or  British  products,  our 
entire  monetary  system  collapees,  and 
brings  down  devastation  and  ruin 
vpon  our  heads.  The  producer  of 
British  commodities,  heavily  weighted 
as  he  is  with  responsibilities — holding 
large  stocks,  or  having  his  capital  in- 
▼ei^  in  fixed  property — can  no  moro 
vesist  the  tyranny  of  this  system  than 
he  can  turn  back  the  tide  or  arrest  an 
avalanche.  He  must  go  on  producing 
and  exporting — or  his  class,  at  aU 
events,  must — ^whatever  be  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  upon  which  he 
works,  or  the  certainty  that  its  sale 
must  result  in  heavy  loss.  He  must 
fo  on,  because  a  monetary  crisis  is 
infinitely  more  disastrous  in  its  re- 
sults than  the  most  disastrous  losses 
arising  from  glut  in  the  foreign  or  the 
British  markets. 

There  is  gross  indecency,  uid,  in- 
deed, impudence,  displayed  by  those 
parties  who  proclaim  that  a  policy, 
which  has  produced  such  results  as 
I  have  detailed,  is  not  even  to  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  its  possible 
modification.  All  other  monuments 
of  the  wisdom  of  mere  man  are  found 
to  require  ocoaaionally  the  improving 
band ;  but  the  policy  dictated  by  the 
Manchester  school  of  economists  is 
pronounced  to  be  irrevocable,  and  not 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  light  of  experi- 
ence. Although  it  has  inflicted  ruin 
upon  the  great  mass  of  our  agricultu- 
ral community  ;  although  it  has  been 
pregnant  with  commercial  and  indus- 
trial disaster;  although  it  has  falsi- 
fied in  its  operations  all  the  predictions 
of  its  authors ;  yet  it  has  produced  ^^  a 
cheap  loaf"  and  <' cheap  imports;" 
and  upon  these  it  is  deemed  sacrile- 
gious for  the  statesman  to  impose  his 
amending  hand.  But  the  common 
sense  of  the  community,  I  venture  to 
predict,  will  not  submit  to  an  impos- 
ture and  injustice  so  gross.  For  the 
intelligent  mercantile  classes,  I  can 
answer  that  they  will  not.  These 
men  know,  from  the  lessons  taught 


by  their  every- day  transactions,  that 
the  existing  miscalled  system  of  Free 
Trade  cannot  be  much  longer  perse- 
vered in  without  producing  wide- 
spread ruin,  and  ultimate  disaffection 
Mid  anarchy.  To  enable  us  to  in- 
crease our  imports  profitably,  we  must 
first  have  a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  ability  of  our  own  people  to 
consume.  To  enable  us  to  carry  on 
a  profitable  trade  in  exports,  we 
must  first  render  the  home  pro- 
ducer of  manufactures  and  other 
products  less  dependent  than  at 
present  upon  the  foreign  market; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  enabling 
the  masses  of  our  own  population, 
whether  employed  in  agriculture  or 
in  other  industrial  pursuits,  to  con- 
sume more  largely.  To  enable  us  to 
hold  the  position  of  being  the  mer- 
chants and  brokers  of  the  world,  and 
the  holders  of  its  accumulated  stores 
of  wealth,  we  must  first  have  pro- 
vided for  us  a  more  expansive  mone- 
tary system.  The  Free-Trader  can- 
not, or  will  not,  see  the  existence  of 
these  wants,  obvious  as  they  are, 
and  necessary  to  be  supplied,  if  his 
favourite  policy  is  to  be  rendered  a 
practicable  one.  The  experience  of 
the  past  six  yesrs  of  continually 
recurring  disaster,  from  a  share  in 
which  he  has  not  been  preserved 
harmless  himself,  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely lost  npon  him.  But  it  has  not 
been  lost  npon  the  intelligent  masses 
of  the  community ;  and  I  feel  per- 
fectly convinced  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
to  raise  an  ignorant  clamour  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby*s  administration  to  snatch  the 
country,  by  sound  and  patriotic  le- 
gislation, from  its  present  disorgan- 
ised and  suffering  condition,  will 
prove  a  ludicrous  failure,  and  very 
justly  draw  down  npon  its  authors 
the  indignation  and  disgust  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  addressing  to  the  Public, 
and  to  the  Legislature,  a  word  or  two 
of  caution  against  placing  the  slight- 
est dependence  upon  Board  of  Trade 
Returns,  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  nation.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  principle 
npon  which  th^  are  compiled  is  a 
most  fallaoions  one;  and  they  have 
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been  rendered  more  so  by  onr  recent 
policj.  Had  these  elaborate  statistical 
documents  afforded  anything  like  an 
index  to  onr  condition,  we  ought,  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  to  have  been 
advancing  in  prosperity  at  a  rate 
more  rapid  than  was  ever  achieved 
by  any  people.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, form  such  an  index,  and,  for 
all  useful  purposes,  are  as  valueless 
as  the  paper  upon  which  they  are 
printed.  But  this  is  not  all.  Not 
only  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  them 
fallacious,  but  the  figures  contained 
in  them  are  incorrect  and  often  frau- 
dulent. The  entries  at  the  Custom- 
Houses  of  merchandise  shipped  for 
foreign  countries,  may  be  valued  at 
anything  that  the  exporter  pleases. 
There  is  no  check  whatever  against 
such  entries  being  falsified.  It  is  the 
same  with  our  imports,  those  brought 
in  duty  free  being  now  no  longer 
weighed  by  Government  oflScers  at 
the  ship's  side.  A  few  dishonest  men 
may  at  any  time  combine  to  increase 
•or  to  decrease  the  amount  of  the 
next  month's  or  year's  return ;  and  to 
exhibit  growing  prosperity,  or  the 
reverse.  It  is  only  necessary,  in 
order  to  effect  their  object,  to  add 
fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent  to  the 
declared  value  of  their  shipments,  or 
to  undervalue  them  to  the  extent 
Wished  to  be  shown.  We  have  con- 
tinually been  witnessing,  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  extraordinary  luck 
of  the  late  Whig  Ministry  in  being 
always  able,  at  seasons  of  emergency, 
when  pressed  by  their  opponents,  to 
produce  some  favourable  return  from 
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the  Board  of  Trade;  and  it  is  not 
very  improbable  that,  whilst  in  oppo- 
sition, they  may  be  indulged  by  their 
Free-Trade  allies  throughout  the 
country  with  the  figures  requurcd  to 
prove  decreasing  exports  under  a 
Conservative  Government.  But  in- 
dependently of  such  malpractices, 
committed  from  party  motives,  there 
are  other  causes  in  operation  which 
render  these  returns  utterly  unworthy 
of  credit.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases 
it  is  certain  that  goods  exported  are 
not  entered  at  all,  A  few  months  ago 
it  was  discovered  that  an  extensive 
forwarding  merchant  in  this  port  had 
been  systematically  omitting  entries 
at  the  Custom  House  for  years  past 
— no  duty  being  chargeable — merely 
with  a  view  to  save  the  payment  of 
the  Liverpool  dock  and  town  dues; 
and  the  extent  of  such  evasions  may 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  — 
small  as  these  dues  are — the  dock 
estate  is  considered  to  have  suffered 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  £20,000 
from  the  practice.  During  the  past 
week,  another  case  of  the  same  de- 
scription has  been  discovered;  and 
there  is  too  m»ch  reason  to  believe 
that  this  practice  has  become  very 
prevalent  on  the  part  of  the  inferior 
clerks  of  our  merchants. 

Under  these  circnmstanoes,  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  statistical  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  imperatively  called 
for;  and,  until  this  is  effected,  the 
sooner  that  Board  suspends  the  issue 
of  its  delusive  compilations,  the  t>etter 
for  the  cause  of  truth. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

[The  revelations  contained  in  the  foregoing  article  are  of  a  nature  eminently 
calculated  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  those  who  put  faith  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Free-Traders.  Although  fully  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  and  the  extensive  means  of  knowledge  which  he 
possesses  with  regard  to  mercantile  affairs,  we  considered  it  our  duty,  before 
publishing  this  article,  to  institute  inquiries  of  our  own  in  other  quarters, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  states  the  plain  truth,  without  any  feature  of  exag- 
geration. Indeed,  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  Trade 
Circulars,  one  of  which,  now  lying  before  us,  dated  so  late  as  the  22d  of 
March,  and  emanating  from  a  well-known  Free-trading  Manchester  firm, 
refers  to  ^^  the  enormous  losses  sustained  upon  the  exports  made  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  and  the  still  greater  losses  on  imports,  many  of  which  have 
l>een  sustained  by  the  same  parties."    In  Glasgow,  during  the  last  year,  the 
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commercial  disasters  have  been  frightful ;  aud  we  are  DOt  aware  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  symptom  of  the  turning  of  the  tide. 

We  observe  that  Mr  Cardwell,  in  a  late  speech  delivered  bj  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  reasserts,  in  pretty  strong  terras,  his  belief  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  dwells  especially  upon  the  cheering  fact  that  the  exports 
and  imports  have  increased.  Now,  as  he  is  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Liverpool,  and  ought  to  know  something  about  mercantile  matters^  we  beg  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  foregoing  article,  which  surely  is  specific  enough  to 
admit  of  refutation,  if  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  truth.  There  has  been,  of 
late,  a  great  deal  of  babble  about  prosperity,  but  no  proof  of  its  existence.  This 
is  an  easy  way,  no  doubt,  of  disposing  of  the  question ;  and  it  may  succeed 
with  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  of  public  events,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  commerce.  It  is  not  difficult  to  deal  in  general  terms  and 
rounded  periods,  or  to  make  broad  averments,  without  substantiating  them,  in 
a  parliamentary  speech  ;  but  it  is  full  time  that  the  public  should  be  led  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  matter  of  fact  and  what  is  matter  of  opinion.  We 
submit  a  statement  from  Liverpool  to  the  notice  of  the  member  for  Liverpool. 
It  contains  allegations  which,  if  true,  show  that  the  large  and  important  mer- 
cantile constituency  which  he  represents  is  very  far  from  sharing  in  that  general 
prosperity  which  he  believes  to  exist  somewhere.  In  the  language  of  a  late 
eminent  statesman,  three  courses  are  open  to  Mr  Cardwell.  He  can  either 
deny  the  statement  of  our  correspondent,  in  which  case  we  shall  be  glad  to 
be  furnished  with  a  refutation ;  or,  he  may  admit  the  statement,  in  which 
case  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject ;  or  he  may  maintain  a  digni- 
fied silence,  in  which  case  he  must  pardon  us  if  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that,  in  reality,  he  knows  very  little  about  the  matter — and  so  we  commend 
him  to  his  constituents.] 


THE  MOTHER^S  LEGACY  TO  HER  UNBORN  CHILD. 

When  we  first  saw  this  curious  assured  was  a  veritable  reprint,  "  a 

and  deeply-interesting  little  volume,  fac-simiie  impression,**    of  a   small 

we  were  disposed  to  turn  from  it  as  work  which  had  bond  fide  made  its 

one  of  those  fantastic  pseudo-antiques  appearance,    under    most    affecting 

which  came  into  vogue  a  few  years  circumstances,  exactly  two  centuries 

ago,  apparently,  too,  nnder  high  aus-  and    a  quarter  ago ;    and   to   that 

pices.    W«  regretted  to  see  an  indi-  reprint  it   seems  that  we    are   in- 

cation  of  the  continuance  of  so  bad  a  debted  to  no  less  a  personage  than 

fashion — ^namely,  a  professed  repro-  the  Very   Reverend   Dr   Lee,    the 

duction  of  a  work  written  one  or  two  Principal,  and  the  pious  and  learned 

centuries  before,  but,  in  reality,  a  head,   of  the    University  of  Edin- 

spurious  performance,  with  no  other  burgh.    We  cordially  thank  the  very 

recommendation  than  the  very  ques-  reverend  gentleman  for  the  great  gra- 

tionable  one  ofa  little  petty  cleverness  tification  which  he  has  afforded  us. 

In  assuming  the  tone  of  antique  Ian-  and  the  service  which  he  has  rendered 

guage,  and  the  cast  of  sentiment  and  the  public,  by  bringing  nnder  its  no- 

observation  belonging  to  a  day  gone  tice  once  more,  with  ever^  mark  of 

by.    And  this,  moreover,  in  flagrant  gennineness   and   authenticity,    and 

disregard  of  the  maxim,  fiat  expert-  after  no  small  pains^  bestowed  upon 

mentwn  in  corpore  viii^  was  applied  to  the  task,  an  exquisite  memento  of 

religious  subjects  I    We  were,  how-  tenderness,  piety,  and  love,  in  the 

ever,  quickly  undeceived  as  to  the  Mothers  Legacie  to  her  yhbotneCTiiide, 

little  volume  before  us,  which  we  were  It  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to 

J%4  Motken  Legacie  to  her  Vnbome  ChUde.  By  Euzabeth  Iocelinb.  Reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  1625  ;  with  a  Biographical  and  Historical  Introdaction.  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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1)6 :  in  a  word,  a  lovely  young  gen- 
tlewoman, newly  married,  conscions 
of  being  likely  to  become  a  mo- 
ther, and  also  persuaded  that,  in 
giving  birth  to  her  infant,  she  herself 
would  be  called  away,  set  to  work — 
sweet  soul  I  now  and  long  since  happy 
in  eternity !— to  frame  a  little  manual 
of  religious  counsel  for  the  guidance 
of  that  infant  as  it  grew  up.  Listen 
to  her  own  words—*'  It  may  seem 
strange  to  thee  to  receiue  these  Unes 
from  a  mother  that  died  when  tJiau 
wert  borne,''  If  these  few  words  are 
not  full  of  moving  tenderness  to  the 
reader,  he  is  made  of  different  stuff 
from  ourselves. 

The  "  Mother,"  as  we  leara  from 
the  elaborate  and  learned  "  Introduc- 
tion "  of  Principal  Lee,  was  Elisabeth 
Brooke,  the  granddaughter  of  Bishop 
Cliaderton,  whose  only  daughter  had 
married  Sir  Richard  Brooke  of  Nor- 
ton. The  exemplary  old  bbhop  sur- 
vived his  own  daughter  several  years, 
and 

**  Bestowed  the  utmost  pains  to  train  up 
Lis  only  grandchild  in  the  most  solid  and 
serious,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant, 
branches  of  learning  in  which,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  ladies  of 
rank  in  England  attained  high  proficien- 
«y.  Dr  Goad's  enumeration  of  the  female 
accomplishments  in  which  she  was  nur- 
tured includes  languages  and  other  liberal 
arts  ;  but,  abo?e  all,  that  pious  discipline 
of  the  mind,  which  is  both  the  beginning 
and  the  consummation  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above."* 

The  Dr  Goad  here  mentioned  wasDr 
Thomas  Goad,  of  whom  Fuller,  in  his 
Worthies  of  England,  makes  mention 
as  '*  a  great  and  general  scholar,  ex- 
act critic,  historian,  schoolman,  di- 
vine." He  was  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  in  that 
capacity  possessed  the  power  of  licen- 
sing books.  He  knew  both  Bishop 
Chaderton  and  his  granddaughter; 
and  we  shall  now  let  him  speak  for 
himself  in  the  matter ;  for  he  it  was 
whose  official  imprimatur  is  impressed 
on  this  little  book,  which  he  introduces 
to  the  reader  in  the  following  quaint 
but  beautiful  ^^Approbation:'' — 

^  Orr  lawes  disable  tbose  that  are  vn- 


der  Covertbarmt,  from  diaposhig  by  Will 
and  Testament  any  temporall  estate. 
But  no  law  prohibiteth  any  possessor  of 
morall  and  spirituall  riches,  to  impart 
them  vnto  others,  either  in  life  by  com- 
municating, or  in  death  by  bequeathing. 
The  reason  is,  for  that  corruptible  riches, 
euen  to  those  who  haue  capacity  of 
alienating  them,  bring  onely  a  ciuil  pro- 
priety, but  no  morall  and  vertuous  inflti- 
ence  for  the  wel  dispensing,  or  bestowing 
them:  whereas  vertue  and  grace  haue 
power  beyond  al  empeaohment  of  sex  or 
other  debility,  to  enable  and  instruct  ike 
possessor  to  employ  the  same  '?nquestioii<> 
ably  for  the  inward  inricbing  of  others. 

**This  truly  rich  bequeather,  Uking 
that  care  for  the  prouiding  an  euerlasting 
portion  for  her  hoped  issue,  which  too 
many  parents  bend  wholly  ypon  earthly 
inheritance,  by  her  death  already  hath 
giuen  vnto  her  Testament  that  life  and 
strength,  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh, 
A  Testament  is  of  force  after  deatk—i^Ah. 
ix.  17] —Now  remained  the  other  validi- 
tie  &  priuilege  of  a  Testament,  that  it  bee 
enacted  in  perpetual  and  inuiolable  Bs^ 
card.  Which  in  this  was  necessary  not 
so  much  for  the  security  of  the  cbiefe  and 
immediate  Legatary,  as  for  the  benefit  of 
all  those,  who,  by  the  common  kindred  of 
Christianity,  may  claime  their  portion  in 
this  Legacy,  left  in  piot  fui ;  whereout> 
whosoeuer  taketh,  yet  leaueth  no  whit 
the  lesse  for  others  in  remainder. 

**  Wherefore  vpon  the  very  first  view,  I 
willingly  not  onely  subscribed  my  Appro- 
bat  for  the  registring  this  Wiil^  uaong 
the  most  publique  Monuments,  (the  rather 
worthy,  because  proceeding  from  the 
weaker  sei)  but  also,  as  bound  to  do  right 
▼nto  knowne  vertue,  vndertooke  the  care 
of  the  publication  thereof,  my  selfe  han- 
ing  heretofore  been  no  stranger  to  the 
Testators  education  and  eminent  vertues. 
Whereof,  I  here  beheld  reflection  cleere 
enough,  though  perhips  not  so  particu- 
larly euident  to  those  that  take  knoW' 
ledge  of  them  onely  by  this  Absiraot. 

**  In  her  zealous  affection  to  the  holy 
Ministry,  thereto  dedicating,  (if  by  sex 
capable)  her  yet  scarce  budding  first 
fruits,  I  saw  the  lineaments  of  her  owne 
parentage:  Shee  being  the  onely  oflV 
spring  denned  fh)m  a  reuerend  Grand- 
father, Doctor  Chaderton,  someixme  Mas- 
ter of  Queens  Colledge  in  Camhridyt^  and 
poblique  Professor  of  Diuinit^  in  that 
VnivenilUf  afterward  Lord  JBisAop,  first 
of  CtiesUr,  and  thence  of  Linooinez  by  and 
vnder  whom  shee  was  (torn  her  tender 
yeerea  carefully  nurtured,  as  in  those 
acoomplishmeuU  of  knowledge  in  Lan- 
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gmgM,  Hi«tor]r,  aod  sonra  Arts,  so  prfn- 
dpslly  in  siadies  of  piety.  And  thus 
kimmg  ftom  a  ckilde  kmowne  the  holy 
Soripiure$,  which  m<uU  hrr  wite  vniojial- 
%atum  through  faith  im  Chriit,  how  well 
shee  continued  in  tho$e  thingtf  «Ato4  ihee 
had  lMmed,—{2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16] — ap- 
peareth,  as  otherwise  to  those  that  knew 
her,  so  here  to  all  by  the  frequent  and 
pertinent  application  of  them  in  thes^  in- 
■traetioQS. 

**  In  her  proseontion  of  the  doty  of  obe- 
dience Tnto  Parents,  I  view  the  deepe  im- 
pression, long  since,  when  shee  was  not 
aboae  sii  yeeres  old,  made  in  her  minde 
by  the  last  words  of  her  owne  Mother, 
charging  her  rpon  her  blessing  to  shew 
all  obedience  and  renerence  to  her  Father 
(Sir  Uiehard  Brooke)  and  to  her  renerend 
Grandfather. 

**  In  the  whole  course  of  her  pen,  I  ob- 
•erne  het  piety  and  humility  :  these  her 
lines  scarce  shewing  one  sparke  of  the 
elementary  fire  of  her  secular  learning  : 
this  her  candle  being  rather  lighted  from 
the  lampe  of  the  Sanctuary. 

**  In  her  commission  of  the  office  of  an 
Oueneer  to  her  husband,  what  eies  cannot 
behold  the  flames  of  her  true  and  Tnspoted 
loue  toward  her  dearest,  who  enioyed  her 
about  the  space  of  six  yeeres  and  a  halfe, 
being  all  that  while  both  an  impartiall 
witoesse  of  her  vertues,  and  an  happy 
partner  of  those  blessings  both  transitory 
and  spiritually  wherewith  shee  was  en- 
dowed. 

**  Beside  the  domestique  cares  pertain- 
ing to  a  wife,  the  former  part  of  those 
yeeres  were  imployed  by  her  in  the 
Btudies  of  morality  and  history,  the  bet- 
ter by  the  helpe  of  forreigne  languages, 
Bot  without  a  taste  and  facultie  in  Poe- 
trie:  Wherein  some  essay  shee  hath  left, 
ingenious,  but  chaste  and  modest  like  the 
Anthour.  Of  all  which  knowledge  shee 
was  very  sparing  in  her  discourses,  as 
possessing  it  rather  to  hide,  than  to  boast 
of. 

**  Among  those  her  eminencies  desem- 
ing  our  memory,  was  her  owue  most  ready 
memory,  enabling  her  vpon  the  first  re- 
bersall  to  repeat  aboue  forty  lines  in 
English  or  LAtine:  a  gift  the  more  happy 
by  her  imployment  of  it  in  carrying  away 
an  entire  Sermon,  so  that  she  could  (al- 
most following  the  steps  of  the  words,  or 
phrase)  write  it  downe  in  her  Chamber. 

**  The  latter  yeeres  of  her  life  shee  ad- 
dicted to  no  other  studies  than  Diuinity, 
whereof  some  imperfect  notes  remaine, 
but  principally  this  small  Treatise  found 
in  her  Deske  Tnfinished,  by  reason  either 
of  some  troubles  befalling  her  about  a 
moneth  before  her  end,  or  of  prenention 
by  mis-reckoning  the  tJme  of  her  going 
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with  this  her  first  (now  also  last)  Cbilde: 
which  Treatise,  intended  for  her  childe, 
shee  so  leaning,  recommended  the  same 
to  her  hnsband  by  her  letter  to  him, 
written  and  subscribed  by  her  owne  hand» 
as  hereafter  followeth. 

^  The  many  blessings,  shee  enioyed, 
were  not  without  some  seasoning  of 
afflictions,  which  by  the  good  vse  shee 
made  of  them,  bred  in  her  a  constant 
temper  of  patience  and  more  than  wo- 
manly fortitude  :  especially  in  her  latter 
time,  when  as  the  course  of  her  life  was 
a  perpetuall  meditation  of  death,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  propheticall  sense  of  her 
dissolution,  even  then  when  she  had  not 
finished  the  27.  yeere  of  her  age,  nor  was 
oppressed  by  any  disease,  or  danger, 
other  than  the  common  lot  of  child-birth, 
within  some  moneths  approaching.  Ac* 
cordingly  when  she  first  felt  herselfe 
quicke  with  childe  (as  then  trauelling 
with  death  itselfs)  shee  secretly  tooke 
order  for  the  buying  a  new  winding 
sheet :  thus  preparing  and  consecrating 
herselfe  to  him,  who  rested  in  a  nem 
Sepmlcher  wherein  was  neuer  man  yet  iayd. 
And  about  that  time  mdauntedly  looking 
death  in  the  face,  priuatly  in  her  Closet 
betweene  God  and  her,  she  wrote  these 
pious  Meditations  ;  whereof  her  selfe 
strangely  speaketh  to  her  owne  bowela 
in  this  manner.  It  may  ueme  strange  to 
thee  to  receiue  these  lines  from  a  moth^p 
that  died  when  thou  wert  borne, 

"October  12.  1622.  In  Cambridge- 
shire  shee  was  made  a  mother  of  a 
daughter,  whom  shortly  after,  being  bap- 
tised and  brought  rnto  her,  shee  blessed, 
and  gaue  Qod  thankes  that  her  selfe  had 
lined  to  see  it  a  Christian :  and  then 
instantly  called  for  her  winding  sheet  to 
bee  brought  forth  and  laied  vpon  her. 

**  So  hauing  patiently  borne  for  some 
nine  dales  a  ▼iolent  fever,  and  gining  a 
Gomfbrtable  testimony  of  her  godly  reso- 
lution, she  ended  her  prayers,  speech,  and 
life  together,  rendring  her  souleinto  the 
hand  of  her  Redeemer,  and  leaning  be- 
hinde  her  Tnto  the  world  a  sweet  per- 
fume of  good  name,  and  to  her  onely 
childe  (besides  a  oompetent  inheritanoe) 
this  Manuell,  being  a  deputed  Mother  for 
instruction,  and  for  solace  a  twione-like 
sister,  issuing  from  the  same  Parent,  and 
seeing  the  light  about  the  same  time. 

**  Which  composure  because  it  oommeth 
forth  imperfect  from  the  pen,  doth  the 
more  expect  to  be  supplied  and  made  rp 
by  practise  and  execution. 

•*  Sic  approboMit 
«  Tho.  Goad." 

Let  ns  frankly  own  that  we  came 
to  the  close  of  ibla  simple  and  touch- 
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ing  narration  with  tears  in  onr  eyes ;  Letter  to  our  little  one,  to  whom  I  could 

and  those  tears  fell  on  reading  the  not  fiade  a  fitter  hand  to  conucyitthaa 

first  few  Unes  of  the  death-doomed  thine  owne,  which  maist  with  authonty 

expectant  mother,  which  follow.  Let  ««  *!»•  F^I^T^Tr^^ll^v'^L^J^r'' 

Jo  can  read  them,  nnmoved ;  we  H-Z;d1d"J:;;^o7e)«^^^^^ 

know  of  nothmg  m  prmt  that  is  more  ouerseer,  for  Gods  sike,  whs  it  shal  faUe 


melting  to  a  heart  of  even  but  ordi- 
nary sensibility. 

"TO    MY    TRVLY 

louing,    and    most    dearly 

loued    Husband, 

Tourell  locelin. 

<'  Mine  owne  deare  loue,  I  no  sooner 
conceiued  an  hope,  that  I  should  bee 
made  a  mother  by  thee,  but  with  it 
entred  the  consideration  of  a  mothers 
duty,  and  shortly  after  followed  the 
apprehension  of  danger  that  might 
preuent  mee  from  executing  that  care  I 
so  exceedingly  desired,  I  meane  in  reli- 
gious training  our  Childe.  And  in  truth 
death  appearing  in  this  shape,  was 
doubly  terrible  vnto  mee.  First,  in 
respect  of  the  painfulnesse  of  that  kinde 
of  death,  and  next  of  the  losse  my  little 
one  should  haue  in  wanting  mee. 

"  But  I  thank  God,  these  feares  were 
cured  with  the  remembrance  that  all 
things  work  together  for  the  best  to 
those  that  loue  God,  and  a  certain  assur- 
ance that  he  will  gire  me  patience  accord- 
ing to  my  pain. 

"  Yet  still  I  thought  there  was  some 
good  office  1  might  do  for  my  Childe 
more  than  onely  to  bring  it  forth  (tho'  it 
should  please  God  to  take  me)  when  I 
considered  our  frailty,  our  apt  inclina- 
tions to  sin,  the  Deril's  subtility,  and 
the  world's  deceitfulness  ;  against  these 
how  much  desired  I  to  admonish  it ! 
But  still  it  came  into  my  mind  that 
death  might  depriue  me  of  time,  if 
I  should  neglect  the  present;  I  knew 
not  what  to  do;  I  thought  of  writ- 
ing ;  but  then  mine  owne  weakness 
appeared  so  manifestly,  that  I  was 
ashamed  and  durst  not  undertake  it. 
But  when  I  could  find  no  other  means  to 
«xpres8e  my  motherly  zeale,  I  encouraged 
my  selfe  with  these  reasons. 

•*  First,  that  I  wrote  to  a  Childe,  and 
though  I  were  but  a  woman,  yet  to  a 
childes  iudgement,  what  I  Tuderstood 
might  seme  for  a  foundation  to  a  better 
learning. 

''Againe,  I  considered  it  was  to  my 
owne,  and  in  priuate  sort,  and  my  loue 
to  my  owne  might  excuse  my  errours. 

'*  And  lastly,  but  chiefly,  I  comforted 
my  selfe,  that  my  intent  was  good,  and 
that  I  was  well  assured  God  is  the  pros- 
perer  of  good  purposes. 

'"Thna  resolued,  I  writ  this  ensuing 


in  duty  to  God,  or  to  the  world,  let  not 
thy  indulgence  winke  at  such  folly,  but 
seuerely  correct  it :  and  that  thy  trouble 
may  bee  little  when  it  comes  to  yeeres, 
take  the  more  care  when  it  is  young. 
First,  in  prouiding  it  a  nurse  :  O  make 
choise,  not  so  much  for  her  complexion, 
as  for  her  milde  and  honest  disposition. 
Likewise  if  the  child  be  to  remain  long 
abroad  after  waining,  as  neere  as  may  be 
ohuse  a  house  where  it  may  not  learne  to 
Bweare,  or  speak  scurrilous  words. 

"  I  know  1  may  be  thought  too  scrupu- 
lous in  this :  but  I  am  sure  thou  shalt 
finde  it  a  hard  matter  to  breake  a  childe 
of  that  it  leames  so  young.  It  will  be  a 
great  while,  ere  it  will  bee  thought  old 
enough  to  be  beatten  for  euill  words,  and 
by  that  time  it  will  bee  so  perfect  in  im- 
perfections that  blows  will  not  mend  it. 
And  when  some  charitable  body  reproues 
or  corrects  it  for  these  faults,  let  no 
body  pitty  it  with  the  losse  of  the  mother. 

**  Next;  good  sweet  heart,  keepe  it  not 
from  schoole,  but  let  it  learne  betimes:  if 
it  be  a  son,  I  doubt  not  but  thou  wilt 
dedicate  it  to  the  Lord  as  his  Minister,  if 
he  wil  please  of  his  mercy  to  gine  him 
grace  and  capacity  for  that  great  work. 
If  it  be  a  daughter,  I  hope  my  mother 
Brook  (if  thou  desirest  her)  will  take  it 
among  hers,  k  let  them  all  learne  one 
lesson. 

**  I  desire  her  bringing  yp  may  bee 
learning  the  Bible,  as  my  sisters  doe, 
good  housewifery,  writing,  and  good 
workes  :  other  learning  a  woman  needs 
not :  thouah  I  admire  it  in  those  whom 
God  hath  blest  with  discretion,  yet  I  de- 
sired not  much  in  my  owne,  hauing  seene 
that  sometimes  women  haue  greater  por- 
tions of  learning  than  wisdome,  which  is 
of  no  better  rse  to  them  than  a  main 
sails  to  a  fiye-boat,  which  runs  it  Tnder 
water.  But  where  learning  and  wisdome 
meet  in  a  vertuous  disposed  woman,  she 
is  the  fittest  closet  for  all  goodnesse. 
She  is  like  a  well-balanced  ship  that  may 
beare  all  her  saile.  She  is.  Indeed,  I 
should  but  shame  my  selfe,  if  I  should 
goe  about  to  praise  her  more. 

**  But,  my  deare,  though  she  haue  all 
this  in  her,  she  will  hardly  make  a  poore 
mans  wife  :  Yet  I  leaue  it  to  thy  will. 
If  thou  desirest  a  learned  daughter,  I 
pray  God  giue  her  a  wise  and  religious 
heart,  that  she  may  Tse  it  to  his  glory, 
thy  comfort,  and  her  owne  saluation. 
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T7i€  Mother's  Ligaey  to  her  Unborn  Child. 


'*  Bat  kdwsoeaer  thoa  disposest  of  her 
edacatioo,  I  prsj  tbee  laboar  by  all 
meantfl  to  teacb  her  tme  hamilitj :  though 
I  orach  deeire  it  may  be  as  humble  if  it 
be  a  eon  M  a  daughter;  yet  in  a  daughter 
1  more  feare  that  vice;  Pride  being  now 
rather  accounted  a  rertue  in  our  sex 
worthy  praise,  than  a  vice  fit  for  reproofe. 

"  Many  Parents  reade  lectures  of  it  to 
their  children  how  necessary  it  is,  and 
they  haue  principles  that  must  not  be 
disputed  against.  As  first,  looks  how 
much  you  esteeme  your  selfe,  others  wil 
esteeme  of  you.  Again,  what  you  gine 
to  others,  you  derogate  from  your  selfe. 
And  many  more  of  these  kindes.  I  haue 
heard  men  accounted  wise  that  haue 
maintained  this  kind  of  pride  Tnder  the 
name  of  generous  knowing  or  vnder- 
standing  themselues.  But  I  am  sure  that 
bee  that  truly  kuowes  himself  shall  know 
so  much  euill  by  himselfe,  that  bee  shall 
bane  small  reason  to  think  himselfe  better 
than  another  man. 

"Dearest,  I  am  so  fearefal  to  bring 
thee  a  proud  high  minded  child,  that, 
though  I  know  thy  care  will  need  no 
spur,  yet  I  cannot  but  desire  thee  to 
doable  thy  watchfulnesse  oner  this  yice, 
it  is  such  a  crafty  insinuating  deuill,  it 
will  enter  little  children  in  the  likenesse 
of  wit,  with  which  their  parents  are 
delighted,  and  that  is  sweet  nouriBhment 
to  it. 

**  I  pray  thee,  deare  heart,  delight  not 
to  haue  a  bold  childe :  modesty  &  humi- 
litie  are  the  sweetest  ground-works  of  all 
Tertue.  Let  not  thy  seruantsgiue  it  any 
other  title  th&  the  Christen  name,  till  it 
hane  discretion  to  Tnderstand  how  to  re- 
spect others. 

"  And  I  pray  thee  be  not  profuse  in  the 
ezpence  of  clothes  upon  it.  Mee  thinkes 
it  is  a  Taine  delight  in  parents  to  bestow 
that  cost  Tpon  one  childe  which  would 
serue  two  or  three.  If  they  haue  not 
children  enow  of  their  owne  to  imploy  so 
much  cost  upon.  Pauper  vbique  icicet. — 
[There  wants  not  poors  at  euery  doore.] 

**  Thus,  Deare,  thou  seest  my  beleefe,  if 
thou  canst  teach  thy  little  one  humility, 
it  must  needs  make  thee  a  glad  father. 

**  But  I  know  thou  wonderest  by  this 
time  what  the  cause  should  bee  that  we 
two  continually  Yuclasping  our  hearts  one 
to  the  other,  I  should  reserne  this  to 
writing.  Whd  thou  thinkest  thus,  deare, 
remember  how  grieuous  it  was  to  thee 
but  to  heare  mee  say,  I  may  die,  and 
thou  wilt  confesse  this  would  haue  beene 
an  Tnpleasant  discourse  to  thee,  and  thou 
knowest  I  neuer  durst  displease  thee 
willingly,  so  much  I  lone  thee.  All  I 
now  desire  is,  that  the  ynexpectednesse 
of  it  make  it. not  more  grieuous  to  thee. 
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But  I  know  thou  art  a  Christian,  and 
thereibre  will  not  doubt  of  thy  patience. 

**  And  though  I  thus  write  to  thee,  as 
heartily  desiring  to  be  religiously  pre- 
pared to  die,  yet,  my  deare,  I  despaire 
not  of  life,  nay,  I  hope  and  daily  pray 
for  it,  if  so  God  will  be  pleased. 

"  Nor  shall  I  thinke  this  labour  lost, 
though  I  doe  line  :  for  I  will  make  it  my 
owne  looking  glasse  wherein  to  see  when 
I  am  too  seuere,  when  too  remisse,  and 
in  my  childes  fault  through  this  glasse 
to  disceme  mine  owne  errors.  And  I 
hope  God  will  so  giue  me  his  grace,  that 
I  shall  more  skilMly  act  than  apprehend 
a  mothers  duty. 

**  My  deare,  thou  knowest  me  so  well, 
I  shall  not  need  to  tell  thee  I  hane  writ- 
ten honest  thoughts  in  a  disordered 
fashion,  not  obseruing  method.  For 
thou  knowest  how  short  I  am  of  learning 
and  naturall  indowments  to  take  such  a 
course  in  writing.  Or  if  that  strong 
affection  of  thine  haue  hid  my  weaknesse 
from  thy  sight,  I  now  professe  seriously 
my  owne  ignorance :  and  though  I  did 
not,  this  foUowiog  Treatise  would  bewray 
it :  Bat  I  send  it  onely  to  the  eies  of  a 
most  louing  Husband,  and  of  a  childe 
exceedingly  beloued,  to  whom  I  hope  it 
wil  not  be  altogether  vnprofltable. 

*'Thus  humbly  desiring  God  to  giue 
thee  all  comfort  in  this  Ufe,  and  happi- 
nesse  in  the  life  to  come,  I  leue  thee  and 
thine  to  his  most  gracious  protection. 
'*  Thine  inuiolable, 
"  Eliza  locelin." 

Is  there  a  mother,  Is  there  a  woman 
living,  who  can  read  this  heart-sub- 
dning  passage  withont  lively  emotion 
and  sympathy?  What  mnst  have 
been  the  leeHugs  of  the  lovely  writer, 
— who,  in  the  homely  language  of 
worthy  Dr  Goad,  "when  she  first 
felt  herselfe  qnicke  with  childe,  (as 
then  tranelllog  with  death  it  selfe) 
secretly  tooke  order  for  the  baying 
a  new  winding  sheet)-,  .  .  .  and 
vndanntedly  looking  death  in  the 
face,  prioatly  in  her  Closet  betweene 
God  and  her,  wrote  these  pious  medi- 
tations \ " 

Of  her  husband,  Mr  Tonrell  Joce- 
line,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  her 
twentieth  year,  little  more  seems  to  be 
known,  than  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, probably  a  relation  of  the  learn- 
ed Jobn  Joceline,  chaplain  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker;  and  it  is  indeed,  as 
Principid  Lee  informs  us, 

'<Most  satisfactory  to  know  that  he 
possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  and 
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Affsctum  of  hii  Mniabla  wife,  whM 
addressed  to  him  ia  tte  imaadiate  proe^ 
pec(  of  death,  it  so  tMider  and  toaohing, 
and  so  replete  with  praetieal  wisdom  and 
iMdlowed  prineiplesythat  nohnman  being 
who  is  not  past  feeling  can  read  it 
without  deep  emotion.  Of  the  maternal 
eonnsels  bequeathed  to  the  nnbom  child, 
it  is  nnneeessarx  to  anticipate  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader.  We  are  told  by  Dr 
Goad,  that '  this  small  treatise  was  found 
in  her  desk  unfinished  ;'  and  it  is  affect- 
ing to  know  that  the  serenity  of  her  mind, 
in  looking  forward  to  the  eternal  world, 
was  not  unclouded  by  occasional  Tisita- 
tions  of  sadness.  Bat  these  seasona  of 
affliction  were  happily  instmmeatal  in 
weaning  her  from  the  deoeitftil  allure- 
ments of  things  temporal,  and  establishing 
her  soul  in  the  perfect  work  of  patience, 
and  in  the  blessed  hope  of  an  atamal 
weight  of  glory."  • 

The  Mothers  Legacity  which,  as  we 
haye  seen,  is  ^^  a  small  treatise  found 
in  her  desk  unfinished,"  consists  of 
fourteen  little  sections,  applicable  to 
a  "  child  "  of  either  sex ;  every  one  of 
these  sections  breathing  a  spirit  of 
solemn  and  exalted  piety,  and  eyi- 
dencing  a  writer  whose  brief  lifs  had 
been  spent  in  profound  meditations 
npon  religious  subjects.  Its  perfectly 
orthodox  character  is  sufficiently 
guaranteed  by  the  responsible  editor- 
ship of  the  Reverend  Principal ;  but 
in  addition  to  that  circumstance,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  adding  our  own 
humble  testimony,  that  every  line  is 
redolent  of  reUgionpure  and  und^leeL 
The  Moikeri  Legade  also  affords 
decisive  evidence  of  its  accomplished 
writer^s  having  received  an  education 
far  higher  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
women  of  our  day.  Several  delicate 
and  appropriate  classical  allusions 
here  and  there  present  themselves,  as 
from  a  mind  imbued  with  such  sub- 
jects; the  compositicm  is  pure  and 
nervous,  uid  the  tone  uniformly  grave 
and  earnest.  The  following  is  the 
Introductory  Section,  and  affords  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  diaracter 
and  tendency  of  the  whole : — 

**  Hauiog  long,t  often  and  earnestly, 
desired  of  God  that  I  might  be  a  mother 
to  one  of  his  children,  and  the  time  now 
drawing  on,  which  I  hope  bee  hath  ap- 
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pointed  to  giae  thee  vato  mm  :  It  drew 
me  into  a  consideration  both  wherefoxa 
I  so  earnestly  desired  thee,  and  (haning 
found  that  the  true  cause  was  to  make 
thee  happy)  how  I  might  oompaaae  this 
happinesae  for  thee. 

**  I  knew  it  consisted  not  in  honov, 
wealth,  strength  of  body  or  friends 
(though  all  these  are  great  blessiDgs) 
therfore  it  had  beene  a  weake  requaat 
to  desire  thee  onely  for  an  heire  to  my 
fortune.  No,  I  neuer  aimed  at  so  poora 
an  inheritance  for  thee,  as  the  whole 
world  :  Neither  would  I  haue  begged  of 
God  BO  much  paine,  as  I  know  1  mnat 
endure,  to  haue  only  possest  thee  with 
earthly  riches,  of  which  to  day  thou  maist 
bee  a  great  man,  to  morrow  a  poore 
beggar.  Nor  did  an  hope  to  dandle  thy 
infancy  moue  mee  to  desire  thee.  For  I 
know  all  the  delight  a  Parent  can  take 
in  a  ehilde  ia  hony  mingled  with  galL 

**  But  the  true  reason  that  I  haue  so 
often  kneeled  to  God  for  thee,  is,  that 
thou  mightest  bee  an  inheritour  of  the 
Kingdome  of  Heaven.  To  which  end  I 
humbly  beseech  Almightie  God  thou 
maist  bend  all  thy  actions,  and  (if  it  bee 
his  blesaed  will)  gine  thee  so  plentifoll 
a  measure  of  his  grace,  that  thou  maist 
aerua  him  as  his  Minister,  if  ha  make 
thee  a  man. 

**  It  ia  true  that  this  age  holds  it  a  nsoet 
contemptible  office,  fit  only  for  poors 
mena  children,  younger  brothers,  and 
such  as  haue  no  other  means  to  Una. 
But  for  Grods  sake  bee  not  discouraged 
with  these  raine  speeches ;  but  fortifla 
your  self  with  remembring  of  how  great 
worth  the  winning  of  one  sonla  is  ia 
Gods  sight,  and  you  shal  quickly  finda 
how  great  a  place  it  is  to  be  a  Priest 
Tnto  the  liuiog  God.  If  it  will  please 
him  to  moue  your  heart  with  his  holy 
Spirit,  it  will  glow  and  bume  with  leale 
to  doe  him  seruiee.  The  Lord  open  thy 
lips,  that  thy  mouth  may  shew  forth  his 
praise. 

'^  If  I  had  skill  to  write,  I  would  write 
all  I  apprehend  of  the  happy  estate  of 
true  labouring  Biinisters :  but  I  may 
plainly  say  that  of  all  men  they  by  their 
calling  are  the  most  truly  happy  ;  they 
are  fkmiliar  with  God,  they  labour  in  his 
Vineyard,  and  they  are  so  beloned  of 
him,  that  hee  giues  them  abnndaoee  of 
knowledge.  Oh  bee  one  of  them,  let  not 
the  scome  of  euil  men  hinder  thee.  Look 
how  God  hath  prouided  for  thee  sufficient 
means ;  thou  needest  not  hinder  thy  study 
to  look  out  for  liuingy  as  the  laraalitaa 


*  Introduction,  p.  11. 

f  Her  first  and  only  child  was  not  bom  till  she  had  nearly  completed  har  Iwaiity- 
aarenth  year,  and  eouaaqaaatty  after  aha  had  bean  married  aefan  yaara. 
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The  Mother* i  Legacy  to  her  Unborn  Child, 


hindred  their  worke  to  looke  for  straw  : 
If  thou  beest  not  content  with  this,  thoa 
wilt  not  be  with  more ;  God  deliaer  thee 
from  couetousnesse. 

"  I  desire  thee  that  thoagh  thon  takest 
ft  spiritoall  calling,  thou  wilt  not  seeke 
ftfter  the  liuings  of  the  Church,  nor  pro- 
motions, though  I  honour  them  as  I  haue 
great  cause,  but  I  would  haue  thee  so 
truly  an  humble  and  zealous  Minister, 
that  thy  onely  end  should  bee  to  doe  God 
semice,  without  desire  of  any  thing  to 
ihy  selfe,  saue  the  Kingdome  of  Heaaen. 
Yet  as  I  would  not  haue  thee  seeke  these 
things,  so  I  would  haue  thee  as  earefbll 
not  to  neglect  Gods  blessings,  but  with 
•U  thankful uesse 'to  receiue  what  hee  be- 
•towes,  and  to  bee  a  oarefull  steward, 
distributing  it  to  those  that  haue  need. 

^'  I  could  not  chuse  bat  manifest  this 
desire  in  writing,  lest  it  should  please 
God  to  depriue  me  of  time  to  speake. 

^  And  if  thou  beest  a  daughter,  thoa 
maist  perhaps  think  I  haue  lost  my  la- 
bour ;  but  read  on,  and  thon  ^alt  see 
my  loue  and  oare  of  thee  and  thy  salna- 
tion  is  as  great,  as  if  thoa  wert  a  Sonne, 
and  my  feare  greater. 

**  It  may  peradaentare  when  thoa  oom- 
«et  to  some  discretion,  appeare  strange 
to  thee  to  receiue  these  lines  from  a 
Mother  that  died  when  thou  wert  borne; 
but  when  thou  seest  men  purchase  land, 
and  store  vp  treasure  for  their  mbome 
babes,  wonder  not  at  mee  that  I  am 
earefiill  for  thy  saluation,  being  such 
an  etemall  portion  :  and  not  knowing 
whether  I  shall  line  to  instruct  thee 
when  thou  art  borne,  let  me  not  be 
blamed  though  I  write  to  thee  before. 
Who  would  not  condemne  mee  if  I  should 
bee  earelesse  of  thy  body  while  it  ie 
within  me  1  Sure  a  farre  greater  care 
belongs  to  thy  soule ;  to  both  these  carea 
I  will  endeauour  my  selfe  so  long  as  I 
Hue. 

"  Againe,  I  may  perhaps  bee  wondred 
ftt  for  writing  in  this  kind,  considering 
thtre   are   so  many   exoelient   bookes, 
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whose  least  note  is  worth  all  my  medita- 
tions. I  confesse  it,  and  thus  excuse 
my  selfe.  I  write  not  to  the  world,  but 
to  mine  own  child,  who,  it  may  be,  will 
more  profit  by  a  few  weake  instractions 
comming  from  a  dead  mother  (who  can- 
not euery  day  praise  or  reproue  it  as  it 
deserues)  than  by  farre  better  from  much 
more  learned.  These  things  considered, 
neither  the  true  knowledge  of  mine  owne 
weaknesse,  nor  the  feare  this  may  come 
to  the  worlds  eie,  and  bring  seome  rpon 
my  graue,  can  stay  my  hand  from  ex- 
pressing how  much  I  coTet  thy  saloation. 
*^  Therefore  deare  ofailde,  reade  here 
my  lone,  and  if  God  take  mee  firom  thee 
be  obedient  to  these  instructions,  as  thoa 
oughtest  to  bee  rnto  mee.  I  haae  learnt 
them  out  of  Gods  Word,  I  beseech  him 
that  they  may  be  profitable  to  thee."  '^ 

The  FriDcipal  informs  H8  in  bis 
^^Introduction,"  addressed  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Bate,  that  the  present  is 
^^  a  fac-simile  impression  of  Ka  early 
and  genuine  edition"  of  the  work, 
which  he  had  lent  to  her  ladyship ; 
and  with  equal  justice  and  sternness, 
he  reprobates  certain  spnrions  impres- 
sions, containing  several  an  warrant- 
able deviations  from  the  original  text 
— ^to  an  extent  which,  in  several  in- 
stances, m|terially  alters  the  anther's 
meaning;  allading  especially  to  a 
recent  repnblication,  twelve  jrears 
ago,  at  Oxford,  of  one  of  these  spa- 
rioos  editions,  as  an  appendix  to  a 
volume  of  Sermons."  These  are 
matters  unsuited  for  detailed  notice 
in  our  columns;  but  the  Principal 
amply  vindicates  the  propriety  of  his 
censures,  and  entitles  himself  to  our 
gratitude  for  the  pious  care  with 
which  he  has  presented  this  beautiful 
and  instructive  little  performance, 
one  quite  unique,  to  the  notice  of  the 
public 
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Not  thoughtlessly,  nor  in  a  spirit 
of  vaunting  triumph,  do  we  hail  the 
accession  of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  to 
power.  It  is  an  event  of  by  far  too 
great  importance  to  be  classed  with 
other  Ministerial  chaoges:  it  is  not, 
in  any  point  of  view,  to  be  re^&rded 
as  a  party  victory.  The  Whig  Free- 
Trade  Cabinet  has  fallen  from  its  own 
inherent  weakness  and  the  consum- 
mate folly  of  its  chief.  With  the 
country  it  never  was  popular.  Whig- 
gery,  in  the  abstract,  is  not  an  entic- 
ing creed.  It  Is  founded  upon  pure 
negations:  it  neither  seeks  nor  re- 
ceives the  sympathy  of  mankind. 
With  a  selfishness  that  would  appear 
surprising,  if  Whig  history  did  not 
afford  us  so  many  instances  of  its  re- 
currence, the  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet,  though  ever  ready,  in  obe- 
dience to  popular  clamour,  to  sanc- 
tion any  innovation,  studiously  kept 
themselves  aloof,  in  their  official 
character,  from  the  great  bulk  of  the 
men  whom  they  counted  as  their  re- 
gular supporters.  The  whole  fUSairs 
of  the  State  were  lodged  ih  the  hands 
of  a  family  alliance.  Each  Cabinet 
Council  resembled  rather  a  meeting  of 
relatives  than  an  assembla^  of  states- 
men. Fathers,  sons,  and  brothers- 
in-law,  with  other  near  kinsmen  and 
connections,  met  to  arrange  the  affairs 
of  State,  and  to  settle  among  them- 
selves the  succession  to  important 
offices.  In  their  instance  nature  had 
not  been  bouiuirul  iu  her  gifts  beyond 
the  average.  There  was  no  plethora 
of  talent  among  them — ^not  a  single 
vestige  of  genius.  They  were  simply 
officials,  so  made  by  fortune  rather  than 
desert— some  of  them  glib  and  adroit, 
a3  the  better  class  of  officials  are — 
some  of  them  singnlarly  and  preter- 
naturally  dull.  And  so,  with  hunger 
in  their  hearts,  from  quarter-day  to 
quarter-day,  they  tried  to  rule  the 
colossal  empire  of  Britain  and  her 
colonies. 

Of  course,  this  arrangement,  though 
convenient  to  the  monopolisers,  gave 
vast  disgust  to  the  men  who  were 
actually  the  props  of  the  Government. 
The  veteran  Joseph,  mth  an  appetite 
^"^"^  by  age,  querulously  com- 


plidned  of  his  exclusion  from  everj 
kind  of  Board.  The  Manchester  men 
desirisd,  not  only  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  but  an  extension  of  patron- 
age, which  might  conveniently  take 
them  in.  All  the  Radicals  grew 
sulky  at  being  called  upon  to  give 
their  votes  gratuitously.  No  one  can 
be  surprised  at  this.  Patriotism,  in 
its  highest  form,  is  not  a  common 
virtue,  and  very  often  is  found  com- 
bined with  self-interest— just  as  the 
gold  of  California  usually  appears  in 
combination  with  worthless  quartz. 
Although  anxious  to  avoid  anything 
like  illiberality  in  estimating  our  op- 
ponents, we  cannot  conscientiously 
state  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Radical  party  are  actuated  by 
pure  patriotism.  Even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
ground  for  complaint;  and  we  all 
know  how  soon  action  follows  upon  a 
sense  of  injury  or  neglect.  There- 
fore, in  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
was  little  enthusiasm  displayed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Whig  Cabinet  by  the 
ultra- liberal  faction. 

Out  of  doors  Lord  John  Russell 
had  contrived,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  disgust  almost  everybody.  We 
are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  view  which  Is 
entertained  of  his  conduct  by  men  of 
all  parties — believing,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  he  is  rather  popular  than 
otherwise,  and  wondering  why  the 
people  have  not  petitioned  en  masse 
for  his  immediate  restoration  to  office. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  dispel  any 
such  agreeable  impression;  but  truth 
compeU  us  to  say,  that  a  grosser  de- 
lusion never  occupied  the  mind  of  any 
man.  Lord  John  Russell's  career, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  has 
ruined  him  in  the  public  estimation. 
He  has  not  attempted  to  govern  by 

Srinciple,  but  by  expediency.  He 
as  never  risen  to  the  proud  elevation 
of  a  British  statesman— he  has  simply 
shown  himself  to  be  an  nnscmpulous 
party  leader.  Whether  In  office  or 
out  of  it,  his  measures  have  uniformly 
been  based  upon  considerations  of 
Whig   supremacy— not   upon  thoso 
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higher  views  of  public  policy  which  a 
Premier  of  Great  Britain  should  en- 
tertain. He  issued  his  famous  letter 
from  Edinburgh  propounding  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Corn  Laws,  not  because 
he  considered  such  a  measure  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but 
because  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
an  admirable  opportunity  of  ousting 
the  Grovemment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  roused  the  Protestant  feeling  in 
1850,  although  he  was  the  man  of  all 
others  directly  chargeable  with  the 
measures  which  invited  the  Papal 
Aggression.  And  finally,  at  the  last 
hour  of  his  official  existence,  he  pro- 
duces a  Reform  Bill,  which  he  had  no 
expectation  of  carrying,  simply  that 
it  may  be  made,  at  some  future 
period,  the  instrument  of  party  strife. 
These  things  are  patent  to  all  men, 
and  are  in  every  mouth:  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  if  Lord  John 
Russell  has  lost  all  hold  of  the  aflfec- 
tions,  and  forfeited  the  confidence,  of 
the  country.  Expediency  may  be 
tolerated,  though  we  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  its  ever  being  adopted  in 
lieu  of  broad  principle,  but  in  cases 
only  where  expediency  can  be  shown 
to  conduce  to  the  immediate  public 
welfare.  But  that  is  not  the  sort  of 
expediency  which  Lord  John  Russell 
aflfects.  The  public  interest  has  been 
to  him  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  maintenance  of  party.  Whig 
ascendency  has  been,  and  is,  the  lead- 
ing object  of  his  life.  So  strong  is 
that  feeling  in  him,  that  he  cannot 
even  comport  himself  with  a  show  of 
ordinary  forbearance  towards  his  poli- 
tical opponents.  His  Cabinet  falls 
to  pieces,  almost  without  any  exter- 
nal violence.  He  is  compelled  to  re- 
sign; and,  in  resigning,  takes  the 
opportunity  of  flinging  down,  like  the 
ill-favoured  Ate,  an  apple  of  discord. 
Hardly  is  the  new  Ministry  formed, 
before  we  find  him  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  of  faction,  and  in  direct 
communication  with  the  acknow- 
ledged chiefs  of  the  democracy. 

This  is  not  conduct  which  will  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public.  We  do  not  regret,  except  for 
the  character  of  public  men,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  has  thought  fit  to  adopt 
this  course  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
rejoice  that  he  has  indicated  the  policy 
which  he  intends  hereafter  to  pursue. 

VOL.  LXXI.— NO.  CCCOXXXTIII. 


He  cannot  hope,  and  he  does  not 
expect,  again  to  govern  with  the 
old  Whig  party.  The  history  of  the 
last  two  years  has  demonstrated  that 
to  be  impossible.  He  has  entered 
into  a  new  compact,  not  more  scan- 
dalous, but  decidedly  more  dangerous, 
than  that  of  Lichfield  House.  He 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Cobden  and  the  men  of  Manchester, 
as  he  did  before  into  those  of 
O'Connell  and  his  tail.  He  has 
taken  sweet  council  with  them  akeady, 
and  the  terms  of  the  union  are  sealed. 
If  he  should  return  to  power,  he  can 
only  return,  not  as  a  Whig,  but  as  a 
Democrat. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  in  this 
matter.  The  coming  strife  is  not  as 
to  the  mere  nature  of  the  commercial 
policy  which  this  country  ought  to 
pursue — it  is  not  a  simple  question  of 
import  duties,  or  of  direct  or  indirect 
taxation— it  is  a  grand  struggle  be- 
tween constitutional  principle  and 
that  innovation  whereof  no  man  can 
foresee  the  end.  Already  it  is  so  felt 
and  acknowledged.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  believe,  and  with 
reason,  that  the  hour  is  now  come 
when  they  can  make  their  most 
vigorous  assault  upon  Protestautism. 
Already  the  Irish  priests  have  cuMed 
and  excommunicated  from  the  altar 
those  of  their  flock  who  had  presumed 
to  exercise  their  political  privilege, 
by  pledging  themselves  to  support  a 
member  of  Lord  Derby's  muiistry. 
The  Protestant  champion  of  1850  is 
now  in  league  with  the  minions  of  the 
Pope.  Radical  and  Papist  go  arm 
in  arm  together ;  for  it  is  through  the 
triumph  of  democracy  that  the 
apostate  Church  of  Rome  now  seeks 
to  accomplish  her  ends.  Upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Protestant  churches  she 
hopes  to  establbh  her  dominion. 

Already  are  we  told  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Spartacus  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliamedt,  that  the  voice  of  the 
country  at  next  election,  should  it 
pronounce  in  favour  of  Lord  Derby's 
Administration,  will  not  be  accepted 
as  a  clear  indication  of  the  public 
opinion.  If  in  favour  of  Russell, 
Cobden,  and  Graham,  all  will  bo 
right ;  if  otherwise,  it  will  only  be  a 
proof  that  a  further  extension  of  the 
suffrage  is  required.  Can  faction  go 
farther  than  this  ?  We  scarce  believe 
2k 
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H  possible.  Already,  without  wmiting 
for  an  explanation  of  Lord  Derby^s 
intended  policy,  the  old  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  has  been  resuscitated, 
and  the  old  hocns-pocns  of  paper 
subscriptions  has  been  renewed,  on 
the  understanding  that  only  ten 
pounds  shall  be  exacted  for  erery 
hundred  pounds  nominally  subscribed ! 
Already  has  Mr  Cobden,  like  Mars  in 
the  IHad^*  yelled  from  the  tops  of  the 
factories,  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
any  kind  of  GoTemment.  Already 
have  attempts  been  made  to  excite 
the  prejudices  and  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  the  populace.  If  we  had 
been  at  all  apprehensive  as  to  the 
results  of  these  combinations,  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  weeks 
would  have  quieted  our  minds,  by 
exhibiting  the  harmlessness  of  the 
movement.  But,  in  truth,  we  never 
did  entertain  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion. Not  courting  office — ^not  having 
used  any  Parliamentary  means  to 
attain  to  it,  by  defeating  the  Russell 
ministry — Lord  Derby  could  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
his  Sovereign,  when  directed  to  under- 
take   the    task    of    forming  a  new 


Administration.  Nay,  more,  it  was 
ai  the  tuggegtum  of  Lord  John  Rmssdl 
himself,  that  Lord  Derby  was  sent  for, 
and  honoured  with  her  Majesty's  com- 
mands. The  position  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  such  that  no 
other  arrangement  was  practicable,  if 
the  Government  was  to  be  carried  on 
at  all.  The  Whigs  need  not  have 
resigned  on  account  of  their  Palmer- 
stonian  defeat ;  nor  do  we  believe  they 
would  have  resigned,  but  for  the  cer- 
tainty that,  in  the  following  week,  at 
latest,  they  were  doomed  to  ignomini- 
ous exposure  and  total  overthrow.  It 
was  Lord  Derby's  duty,  as  the  leader 
of  the  only  compact  body  of  politicians 
in  the  Legislature — a  duty  which  he 
owed  alike  to  his  Sovereign  and  his 
country — to  form  a  new  Ministry,  and 
to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  public 
affairs.  Lord  Derby  did  so ;  and  has 
expressly  and  unequivocally  declared 
his  intention  of  abstaining,  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  Parliament, 
from  introducing  any  measure  which 
shall  tend  to  unsettle  that  system  of 
commercial  policy  which  is  at  present 
in  operation.  Without  concealing  his 
opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  that  sys- 
tem, he  is  willing— nay,  desirons — to 


*  The  passage  to  which  we  allade  is  certainly  remarkable.     It  ocean  in  the 
twentieth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  is  as  follows : — 

'Of^  KOT^  OKporrdrrft  w^Kttas  TptMO-at  KtXnmv^ 
^AXXorc  ir^  Sifu^crrt  Bitov  hri  KoXXixoX^ri;.  *' 
Which  is  thus  literally  reduced  into  Eagliah:— **  And  Mars  yelled  aloud  on  the  other 
side,  like  to  a  dark  whirlfrind,  sharply  animating  the  Trojans  from  the  summit  of 
the  city,  at  other  times  running  beside  the  Simois  upon  Callioo-lonb."    Great  is  tin 
ingenuity  which  the  commentators  haye  displayed  in  their  researches   ae  to  the 
nature  of  this  place,  CaUioo-lone,  which  appears  to  haye  posiled  them.    The  most 
learned  of  them,  howeyer,  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  a  building  situated  without  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  decorated  with  a  tall  ihafi;  in  short,  that  it  bore   a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  modem  cotton  factory !     The   reader  need  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  such  allusions  in  Homer,  who  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  An  enlightened 
political  economist.     He  was  decidedly  against  unrestricted  imports,  ai  appears 
from  the  following  passage,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hector  :— 
'^  Uph  fup  yhp  npidfiout  wSkw  fi€p<mt£  Mpwm 
Ilavrfff  fivOfO'Koyro  n6kvxpviTO¥  jrdKvxakKov 
Nuy  dc  ^7  f^anSKaXf  ^6fuav  KtifiriXia  koX^ 
IIoXX^  dc  la^  4>puytnv  ical  MrfovUfv  iparfw^p 
KrfifiaTa  vtpvdfuv^  txft,  ore  1  iityas  ttdvcraro  Zcvr.** 
We  believe  that  the  following  translation  will  be  found  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  original  in  its  integrity  : — 

Onoe  we  were  a  wealthy  city,  and  our  fame  abroad  resounded 

As  a  place  where  gold  and  sifyer,  and  all  precious  things,  abounded; 

But  wb  took  to  importation,  and  the  sad  effect  has  been. 

That  but  little  of  our  former  wealth  within  the  walls  is  seen. 

It  has  gone  away  to  Phrygia,  and  Mcsonia  growing-grain. 

And  we're  eaten  all  they  gave  us — Joye  has  made  our  thrift  in  vain. 

— ^MMl,xviiiS88-292. 
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wait  for  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  people  of  Great  Briuin,  expressed 
in  the  only  constitotional  method, 
•before  attempting  to  modify  or  to 
ehange  it.  Bnt  he  refttses,  with  eqnid 
wisdom  and  fairness,  to  explain  to  the 
prMent  Parliament  the  nature  of  that 
policy  which  he  may  consider  it  his 
dnty  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
another  body.  How  was  it  possible 
to  suppose  that,  in  the  face  of  so  clear 
and  distinct  a  declaration  as  this,  any 
kind  of  agitation  directed  against  the 
existence  of  the  present  Ministry  could 
succeed  ?  What  pretext  was  there 
for  agitation,  seeing  that  the  decision 
which  must  ultimately  regulate  the 
nature  of  our  commercial  policy  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  constituen- 
cies? 

Really  it  is  diflScult  to  know  what 
the  Whigs  would  be  at.  They  cannot 
keep  office  themselves — they  cannot 
wen  agree  among  each  other  while  in 
power — and  yet  they  seem  resolved 
that  the  functions  of  Government  shall 
not  be  exercised  by  other  hands. 
They  insist,  almost  before  Ministers 
have  taken  their  seats,  on  Ministerial 
explanations;  and,  these  explanations 
being  given,  they  are  extremely  wroth 
and  dissatisfied  to  find  that  they  have 
no  valid  pretext  for  proceeding  at 
once  to  extretnities.  They  are  furious 
at  Lord  Derby  because  he  will  not 
immediately  propose  a  reversal  of  the 
existing  commercial  system!  They 
even  take  up  the  cause  of  the  farmers, 
insinuating  that  they  have  been  des- 
perately ill  used  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
that  the  latter  has  been  guilty  of  an 
entire  abandonment  of  his  principles  I 

We  have  no  respect  for  the  Whigs; 
but  we  really  are  sorry  to  see  men 
who,  a  week  or  two  ago,  were  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  public  alfairs, 
degrade  themselves  in  so  pitiable  a 
manner.  We  have  respect  for  the 
general  character  of  public  men ;  and, 
although  of  late  years,  that  character 
has  suffered  considerably  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  country,  we  are  very 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  rated  at 
too  low  an  estimate.  The  appearance 
which  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
friends  have  made  upon  this  occasion 
is  purely  lamentable.  They  have 
ahown  themselves  able  neither  to  rule 
respectably,  nor  to  fall  decently.  The 
character  which  they  have  lost  in 
power,  they  cannot  redeem  in  Oppo- 


sition. As  for  their  attacks  upon  Lord 
Derby,  they  have  greatly  mistaken 
the  nature  of  the  men  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal,  if  they  suppose 
that,  by  any  representations  of  theirs, 
they  can  shake  the  confidence,  even 
of  a  single  individual,  in  the  integrity, 
honour,  and  prudence  of  that  distin- 
goished  nobleman  who  is  at  the  head 
of  her  Majesty*s  Government.  There 
is  not  one  supporter  of  the  interests  of 
British  industry  in  the  country,  who 
is  not  willing,  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  to  leave  the  conduct  of 
the  cause  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby, 
and  to  accord  to  him,  in  the  present 
crisis,  his  firm  and  unconditional  sup- 
port. Already  the  great  Protection 
Associations,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  have  spoken  out  unequivo- 
cally on  the  subject ;  and  here  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  quote  one  or  two 
paragraphs  from  the  address  of  the 
Cooncil  of  the  Scottish  Protective 
Association,  agreed  to  after  Lord 
Derby  had  intimated,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  line  of  policy  which  he 
intended  to  pursue  during  the  sitting 
of  the  present  Parliament : — 

**  In  common  with  those  who  ardently 
desire  that  the  Government  of  this  great 
country  should  be  conducted  upon  just, 
rational,  and  constitutional  principles,  we 
hail  the  recent  accession  of  yonr  Lord- 
ship and  your  colleagues  to  ofRce,  with 
the  warmest  gratitude  towards  our  be- 
loved Sovereign,  who  has  thus  graciously 
confided  to  you  the  Administration  of  the 
Empire.  Your  Lordship's  high  character, 
great  experience,  and  commanding  intel- 
lect, are  to  us  so  many  guarantees  that 
the  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity will  receive  yonr  most  earnest  consi- 
deration, with  the  view  to  promote  and 
re-estabUflh  that  harmony  of  interests 
which  is  essential  for  the  permanent 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation. 

*'  Since  the  esublishment  of  our  As- 
sociation, we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
modify  the  views  we  originally  enter- 
tained. We  still  continue  to  think  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  existing  and 
necessary  taxation,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  great  classes  of  British  producers  to 
maintain  their  ground  in  the  home  market 
against  open  and  invited  competition  on 
the  part  of  foreign  nations.  We  believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to 
depreciate  invested  capital,  to  lower  in- 
comes, and  to  depress  the  retail  trade 
generally  throughout  the  country  ;  whilst 
its  grievous  operation  upon  the  interests 
dependent  on  shipping,  on  the  sqgar-pro- 
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dueiog  colonies,  aod  oo  Uiom  {ntorested 
in  the  produce  of  Iftnd,  if  too  erident  to 
require  iUostntion. 

''  In  these  oircumBiances,  we  desire  to 
express  to  year  Lordship  our  hearty  and 
implicit  coofldence  in  your  Lordship's 
justico  and  wisdom,  heing  satisfied  that 
the  coarse  which  you  may  think  fit  to 
follow,  cannot  fail  to  be  dictated  by 
honour  and  tempered  by  prudence,  and 
that  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  cannot  be  lodged  more  safely 
than  in  your  hands.  We,  therefore,  take 
this  opportunity  of  assuring  your  Lord- 
ship,  that  no  effort  of  ours,  collectively 
or  indiTidually,  shall  be  spared,  whereby 
#e  may  contribute,  in  any  degree,  towards 
the  stability  of  the  present  GoTemment, 
as,  by  BO  doing,  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
shall  best  promote  the  true  interests  of 
the  country.*' 

We  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  in 
this  address  will  be  responded  to 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and 
misrepresentations  of  our  enemies,  we 
ieel  assured  that  a  course  so  wisely 
4md  temperately  begun,  cannot  but 
prove  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of 
the  nation.  Here  are  Lord  Derby *s 
own  words  explanatory  of  the  course 
which  he  intends  to  follow  ;  and  it  is 
most  important,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, that  these  words  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Of  their  elo- 
quence we  need  say  nothing. 

"  My  Lords,  I  go  to  the  country  when 
I  think  it  is  consistent  with  my  duty  to 
my  SoTereign  and  my  country  that  I 
should  go  there,  not  on  any  narrow  riew 
of  whether  a  duty  be  imposed  on  com  or 
not — that  question  I  leave  to  the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  oountry,  and  to 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  country, 
without  which  I  will  not  bring  forward 
that  proposition.  (Cheers.)  I  will  not 
shrink  from  performing  my  duty  for  fear 
of  any  noisy  sgitation,  if  the  general  con- 
sent of  Parliament  and  the  country  shall 
1)0  with  me  in  supporting  a  measure  which 
I  belicre  to  be  a  useful  measure  for  the 
country ;  but  I  will  not  strain  the  in- 
fluence which  may  belong  to  the  Qovem- 
ment — I  will  not  abuse  the  trust  confided 
to  me  by  my  Sovereign— I  will  not  coerce 
the  consciences  of  the  constituencies — I 
will  not,  by  a  mere  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, force  on  the  country  a  measure  to 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
should  be  adverse.  (Cheers.)  There  may 
be  those  who  will  unite  with  us  on  general 
principles,  and  who,  agreeing  with  us  as 
to  the  distress  which  various  interests  in 


the  country  suffer,  may  be  ready  to  join 
in  the  endeavour  to  afford  them  relief^ 
though  there  may  be  a  diffbrence  as  to 
the  specific  mode  of  affording  that  relief. 
Bat  there  are  higher  interests  at  stake. 
We  are  threatened  with  far  more  serious 
consequences  than  the  result  of  the  im- 
position or  the  non-imposition  of  a  4s.,  a 
5s.,  or  a  7s.  duty  on  foreign  com.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  Govemment  of  this 
country  can  be  carried  on,  and  on  what 
principles  it  is  to  be  carried  on  ;  and 
when  I  appeal  to  the  country  I  appeal 
on  this  ground.  Will  you — Protectionist 
or  Free-Trader — you  who  desire  the  ad- 
vance of  all  the  interests  of  the  country — 
will  you  place  your  confidence  and  give 
your  support  to  a  Government  which, 
in  the  hour  of  peril  and  danger,  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  post  of  danger  when 
the  helmsman  had  left  the  helm  t  (Loud 
cheers.)  Will  you  support  a  Govemment 
which  is  exerting  itself  to  protect  this 
country  against  hostile  attack,  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  world,  to  maintain 
and  uphold  the  Protestant  institutions  of 
this  country — (cheers) — to  support,  to 
the  utmost  of  its  power,  religious  and 
moral  education  throughout  the  land,  and 
which  will  exert  itself,  moreover,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  to  afford  some  oppo- 
sition, to  oppose  some  barrier  against  the 
recurrence  of  that  continually  encroach- 
ing democratic  influence  in  this  country 
— (cheers) — ^which  is  bent  on  throwing 
the  whole  power  and  authority  of  the 
country  nominally  into  the  hands  of  the 
masses,  practically  into  the  hands  of 
demagogues  and  republicans,  who  exer- 
cise ah  influence  over  those  unthinking 
masses!  Will  you  support  a  Govem- 
ment which  is  determined  to  resist  that 
dangerous  and  obnoxious  influence,  to 
preserve  the  influence  and  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  the  rights  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  the  liberties  of  a  freely-elected 
House  of  Parliament !  (Loud  cheers.) 
These  are  the  questions  on  which,  when 
I  go  to  the  country  to  make  my  appeal 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  I 
claim — ^to  use  the  words  which  the  worst 
felon  who  stands  in  the  prisoner's  dock 
has  a  right  to  employ,  but  which  I  do  not 
deem  unworthy  of  the  flrst  minister  of 
the  crown  of  the  flrst  nation  in  the 
world,  aod  to  say — I  elect  to  be  tried  by 
God  and  my  country."    (Loud  cheers.) 

We  have,  of  course,  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  efforts  which  may  be 
made  to  give  the  Reyolntionary  party 
a  majority  in  the  next  Parliament. 
That  is  all  fair  and  natural.  It  will 
be  for  the  constituencies  to  decide 
whether  they  will  return  men  pledged 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
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as  it  exists,  and  desirous  to  adopt 
such  measares  only  as  shall  remedy 
injustice,  and  promote  the  harmony 
of  interests  throughout  the  country, 
or  whether  they  will  pronounce  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  downright  demo- 
cra^.  The  question  of  Free  Trade 
or  Protection  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
immense  importance,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  question  which  is  now  before  the 
country.  By  bringing  forward  his 
mischievous  Reform  Bill,  and,  still 
more,  by  indicating  his  intention  that, 
when  brought  forward  again,  that 
measure  shall  appear  in  a  more  ex- 
tended shape,  Lord  John  Russell  has 
appealed,  as  a  democrat^  to  the  whole 
constituencies  of  Great  Britain.  If 
he  returns  to  power,  it  can  only  be 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Radical  party, 
with  whose  proceedings,  indeed,  he  is 
now  and  for  ever  identified.  The 
frail  barrier  of  sentiment  or  opinion 
which  separated  the  Ministerial  Whig 
from  the  more  sturdy  Liberal,  has 
been  broken  down  by  the  hand  of  the 
late  Premier.  There  is  no  room  now 
for  any  distinction.  He  cannot  re- 
tract what  he  has  said,  or  retrieve 
what  he  has  done.  Of  bis  own  free 
will  he  has  espoused  the  cause  of 
revolution. 

Therefore  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that,  at  the  coming  election,  men 
should  distinctly  understand  what 
principle  they  virtually  adopt  in  vot- 
ing for  particular  candidates.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made 
to  sink  all  other  questions  in  that  of 
the  Com  Laws.  We  shall  again  hear 
the  rhetorical  commonplaces  about 
taxing  the  bread  of  the  people;  and  no 
doubt  some  ingenious  gentlemen  will 
illustrate  their  arguments,  by  refer- 
ence to  a  couple  of  fabricated  loaves 
of  grossly  unequal  dimensions.  For 
all  this  we  are  quite  prepared.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  our  opponents 
for  years  back,  both  in  their  speeches 
and  in  their  writings,  to  represent 
Free  Trade  as  nothing  more  than  the 
free  importation  of  corn.  In  this  way 
they  get  rid  of  the  ugly  circumsunce, 
that  many  important  branches  of 
manufacture  are  still  protected  by 
large  duties,  and  owe  their  present 
existence  in  this  country  simply  to 
the  retention  of  these.  In  this  way, 
too,  they  try  to  persuade  the  other 
classes  of  the  community,  who  are 
suffering  under  the  operation  of  a 


cruel  and  nnnational  system,  that 
they  are  compensated  for  diminishit 
profits  by  the  reduced  price  of  bread, 
and  that  what  they  lose  in  wages 
they  gain  in  the  baker*s  account.  A 
veiy  favourite  question  of  theirs  is 
this — *'  You  say  that  your  wages  are 
low — admitted.  That  is  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  times,  and  circum- 
stances over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol; but  we  ask  you  to  consider 
what  your  situation  would  be  now, 
had  the  price  of  bread  been  kept  up 
by  an  artificial  Corn  Law?"  Of 
course,  while  putting  such  questions, 
they  take  especial  care  to  conceal  the 
fact,  that  the  admitted  **  badness  of 
the  times  "  arises  simply  from  the- 
pernicious  operation  of  Free  Trade 
in  another  quarter;  and  thus  they 
attempt  to  set  the  artisan  against  the 
agriculturist — to  maintain  the  discord 
of  interests,  instead  of  promoting  their 
harmony. 

The  evils  which  this  wretched 
commercial  system  has  brought  both 
upon  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
cannot  be  cured  by  a  remedy  applied 
solely  to  one  injured  interest.  No 
such  selfish  cry  has  ever  been  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists ;  on. 
the  contrary,  we  have  all  along  main- 
tained that  it  is  only  by  a  deliberate 
revision  of  the  whole  system,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  interest,  that  the- 
proper  measure  of  Justice  to  British 
industry  can  be  ascertained.  Lord 
Derby  does  not  propose  In  any  way 
to  favour  the  agncultnrist  at  the  ex- 

Eense  of  the  artisan.  His  object  and 
is  desire  is  to  place  British  labour 
on  its  proper  footing,  and  to  secure 
it  against  being  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  foreign  comptition.  We  are  of 
those  who  firmly  believe  in  the  re- 
ciprocity of  interests  in  this  great 
country.  We  cannot  understand  how 
one  large  interest  can  be  unduly  pro- 
strated for  the  benefit  of  another. 
We  are  convinced  that  partial  legis- 
lation ever  has  been,  and  ever  must 
be,  disastrous ;  and  we  agree  entirely 
in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  an 
eminent  orator,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons — **  Let 
them  but  once  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  British-grown  com,  and  from 
that  moment  the  consumption  of  iron, 
of  hardware,  of  cotton,  andof  woollens 
must  decline.    There  would  come  a. 
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firesh  displaeement  of  labonr,  and  a 
Msh  lowering  of  wages ;  and  discon- 
tent, disturbance,  and  misery,  wonid 
prove  its  inevitable  consequences." 
Now,  although  it  may  be  rather  out 
of  place,  in  this  part  of  our  paper,  to 
state  any  facts  relating  to  the  present 
condition  of  the '  country,  we  are 
tempted  to  give  one  instance,  which 
fully  corroborates  the  views  of  the 
said  orator,  and  proves  the  justness 
of  his  remark.  The  wa^es  of  the 
iron  miners  and  colliers  m  the  west 
of  Scotland,  a  numerous  and  impor- 
tant class,  seeing  that  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand  persons  are  directly 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry  in 
the  two  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ayr, 
were  in  1845,  and  previous  years, 
from  5s.  to  6s.  per  day — on  the  aver- 
age Jive  and  sixpence.  But  now  tIAit 
the  duty  has  been  taken  off  foreign 
com,  and  British  agriculture  has  been 
depressed,  their  wages  have  fallen  to 
23.  6d.  or  8s.  per  day — on  the  average, 
two  and  nineptnce.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  miners  have  gained  in 
exchange.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the  years  1842,  1843,  1844, 
and  1845,  was  48s.  54d.  per  quarter. 
If  we  assume  the  present  price  to  be 
d8s.,  there  is  a  diminution  of  about 
one-fifth.  To  that  extent,  therefore, 
we  may  presume  that  the  miners 
have  profited  by  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  bread ;  but  we  apprehend  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  them 
that  the  benefit  is  at  all  commensurate 
to  the  loss.  They  may  save  a  fifth 
upon  one  article  of  consumption,  but 
their  wages  are  reduced  to  one-half. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  not 
a  fair  illustration,  and  that  the  de- 
pression in  the  iron  districts  arises 
from  peculiar  circumstances  uncon- 
nected with  the  question  of  Fiee 
Trade,  we  reply,  that  to  the  iron 
trade,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  in  the  kingdom,  the  most  ex- 
travagant representations  were  made 
of  the  increased  consumption  which 
must  follow  on  the  opening  of  the 
ports.  Not  only  have  those  promises 
utterly  failed,  but  this  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  has  been 
brought  down  to  a  point  only  short 
of  absolute  annihilation.  The  masters 
are  not  only  realising  no  profit,  but 
they  are  large  annual  losers  by  carry- 
"^%  on  their  works.    The  men,  as  we 

'e  already  seen,  are  on  half  wages. 


But  who  was  the  orator  that,  in 
1839,  predicted  with  such  exceedinr 
accuracy  the  decline  of  the  iron  mod 
other  trades  as  a  necessary  cobso- 
quence  of  a  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  British  com?  Hansard 
fives  us  the  name :  it  is  that  of  Sot 
AMES  Graham. 

In  truth,  unless  an  early  and 
thorough  revision  of  our  whole  com- 
mercial system  is  made,  the  mercan- 
tile interests  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
placed  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  This 
may  appear  incredible  to  that  portion 
of  the  public  who  are  gulled  by  the 
political  economists,  and  who  are 
content  to  receive  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  of  exports  and  imports  as 
satisfactory  proofs  of  prosperity.  Bat 
there  is  not  a  merchant  in  one  of  our 
large  towns  who  does  not  know  that 
the  case  is  otherwise.  The  present 
number  of  the  Magazine  contains  a 
paper  from  a  valued  correspondent  in 
Liverpool,  giving  a  fearful  account  of 
the  losses  which  have  been  sustained 
during  the  bygone  year  of  prosperity 
and  Free  Trade ;  and  we  are  enabled, 
on  the  very  best  authority,  to  state 
that  Glasgow  is  at  this  moment  suf- 
fering under  the  effects  of  extreme 
mercantile  depression.  This  may, 
and  undoubtedly  does,  conduce  to 
cheapen  commodities ;  but  such  cheap- 
ness will  be  dearly  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  capital^  and  the  wholesale 
i-uin  of  thousands.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  these  facts,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  bitter  experience  of  them, 
which  has  wrought  such  a  change  in 
the  mercantile  mind  of  the  country. 
No  one  has  profited — all  hare  lost  by 
Free  Trade;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  resuscitated  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  should  receive  little 
countenance  beyond  its  own  particu- 
lar domain.  What  the  country  most 
urgently  requires,  and  what  we  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  the  Grovemment 
of  Lord  Derby,  are  measures  calculated 
to  secure  the  prosperity — ^not  fictitious 
but  real— of  all  the  great  interests  of 
Britain  ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  such  measures  that  fac- 
tion is  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost. 
The  Whigs  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  strong  reaction 
throughout  the  country.  They  can 
assign  that  reaction  to  no  other  cause 
than  a  general  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  have  soffered. 
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iostead  of  being  promoted,  by  the 
practical  working  of  Free  Trade ;  and 
the  existence  of  that  conviction  is  of 
itself  a  clear  proof  that  Free  Trade 
has  not  falfiUed  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  promoted  it.  It  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  theory.  It  has  been 
presented  in  a  practical  shape  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
moreover,  had  experience  of  the  older 
system  of  legislation ;  and  every  in- 
dividual  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
testing  its  effects,  and  feeling  its 
operation  upon  his  own  circamstances. 
Can  any  man  believe  that,  if  Free 
Trade  had  tended  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  or  even  to 
maintain  it  in  its  former  position, 
there  could  have  been  any  reaction 
at  all  ?  In  that  case  the  opponents 
of  Free  Trade  might  have  as  well 
attempted  to  overthrow  Atlas,  as  to 
assail  any  portion  of  the  policy  inau- 
gurated by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  educated  classes  of  England  are 
still  what  they  were  described  by 
Milton — *•*•  a  nation  not  slow  nor  dull, 
but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing 
spirit;  acute  to  invent,  subtile  and 
sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the 
reach  of  any  point  that  human  capa- 
city can  soar  to.**  What  effect  could 
any  arguments  against  Free  Trade 
have  had  on  their  minds,  if  the  sys- 
tem was  daily  and  yearly  vindicating 
itself  by  promoting  the  general  pros- 
perity ?  If  the  facts  had  been  favour- 
able to  their  side,  our  friends  of  the 
pess,  who,  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
humour,  were  wont  to  accuse  us  of 
entertaining  a  scheme  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Heptarchy,  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  their  banter. 
As  it  was,  we  managed  to  live  on, 
«ven  under  the  load  of  their  ridicule, 
being  fully  convinced  that  the  day 
must  ere  long  arrive  when  stem  ex- 
perience wodd  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  real  posture  of  the  coun- 
try, in  spite  of  every  delusion  which 
interest  and  ingenuity  could  devise. 

That  such  delusions  have  been 
practised,  and  that  very  largely,  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  show. 
Dull  statists  like  Mr  Porter,  shallow 
political  pretenders  like  Mr  Cardwell, 
and  unscrupulous  compilers  like  the 
Editor  of  the  Economut,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  proofs  of  national  prosperity 
mn  to  be  found  in  certain  tables  eman- 
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ating  periodically  firom  the  Board  of 
Trade.  For  some  time  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  their  efforts 
were  rather  successful  than  other- 
wise. Most  men  have  an  antipathy 
to  figures,  and  a  fondness  for  general 
results;  and  when  they  were  joy- 
ously told  that  both  the  exports  and 
the  imports  of  the  nation  were  on 
the  increase,  they  concluded  that  all 
was  right,  and  that  the  mercantile 
interest  was  advancing.  We  are 
almost  inclined  to  give  the  Whig 
Ministry  credit  for  the  same  sincere 
belief,  at  least  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  of  1850.  We 
do  this  the  more  readily,  because 
we  feel  convinced  that  none  of  them 
were  st  all  conversant  with  the  real 
practical  working  of  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  If  we  were  to  make 
an  exception  at  all,  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  Mr  Labonchere ;  but  this 
we  shall  not  do,  as  ignorance  is  his 
best  excuse  for  the  statement  he 
made  regarding  the  position  of  the 
shipping  interest  in  February  of  that 
year.  After  that  period,  however,  it 
IS  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that 
the  Whigs  must  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  oracles.  It 
might,  undoubtedly,  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  should  have  de- 
nounced oracles  so  perpetually  del- 
phic  and  comfortable  to  their  cause, 
or  that  they  should  not  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  aid  in  repeating 
to  the  very  last  the  cuckoo  cry  of 
prosperity  ;  but  we  must  conclude 
that  theTrade  Circulars  were  brought, 
occasionally  at  least,  under  the 
notice  of  Sir  Charles  Wood;  and 
surely  no  man,  holdinfr  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer, could  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  was  something  manifestly  in- 
consistent with  the  deductions  which 
hitherto  had  been  drawn  from  the 
trade  tables,  in  the  uniformly  lugu- 
brious, and  frequently  despairing  tone 
of  these  valuable  publications.  The 
fact  is  that  these  Trade  Circulars  are 
by  far  the  most  authentic  documents 
we  have  for  ascertaining  the  real 
state  of  the  country.  They  give  us, 
from  month  to  month,  an  accurate 
account  of  our  commercial  position. 
They  emanate  alike  from  Free-Trader 
and  Protectionist — reveal  the  actual 
state  of  the  market,  and  the  amount 
of  demand  and  supply — and  admit  of 
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no  party  colouring,  except  as  regards 
anticipation  of  the  fhtnre^rather  a 
perilous  commercial  vaticination,  as 
the  result  of  each  succeeding  month  is 
expected  tojustiff  the  prediction  of  the 
previous  issue.  For  nearly  three  years 
we  have  been  unable  to  glean  from 
these  circulars  a  word  of  actual  comfort. 
They  are  uniform  in  their  accounts 
of  depression  and  absolute  want  of 
profit  in  manufactures,  and  all   of 
them  confess  that  the  home  trade  is 
most   miserably    contracted.      This 
being  the  case,  of  what  value  are  the 
tables  of  export  ?    They  are  valuable 
simply  as  showing  that  the  manufac- 
turers mu$t  export  what  cannot  be 
used  at  home,  unless  they  choose  at 
once  to  shut  up  their  mills,  and  square 
their  accounts  with  the  banking  esta- 
blishments which  have  given  them 
credit — a  process  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  would  lead  to  most  un- 
pleasant results.    As  to  the  imports 
upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid,  let  the  importers  of  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,   and  Bristol,  tell  us  what 
they  have  made  of  their  speculations 
for  the  last  couple  of  years.     We 
sympathise,  most  deeply,  with  the 
valuable  class  of  men  who  have  so 
suffered.    They  were  not  the  origina- 
tors of  the  system  which  has  proved 
so  fearfully  hostile  to  their  interests ; 
and  we  firmly  believe  that,  in  giving 
their  support  and  countenance  to  it, 
they  were  not  actuated  by  any  selfish 
motive.    Their  mistake  was  this — 
that  they  believed  the  effect  of  the 
Free-Trade  measures  would  be  to  ex- 
tend the  foreign  market  of  Britain, 
and  greatly  to   increase  its   value. 
They    contemplated    a    reciprocity 
which  has  not  taken  place,  and  which 
never  can  be  established,  unless  the 
governments  of  other  states  fail  in 
theur  duty  to  their  own  people.    And 
here  we  mav  remark  that  nothing  can 
be  more  odious  than  the  spite  and 
rancour  exhibited  by  the  F^e-Traders 
towards  the  states  which  have  not 
reciprocated.    If  the  views  of  some 
of  their  organs  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect,   this  miserable   lack  of 
liberality  would  be  made  a  catu9  belii\ 
and  we  are  not  quite  certain  that 
some  members  of  the  Peace  Congress 
would  object  to  such  a  declaration. 
These  gentlemen  have  no  idea  that 
any  kind  of  manufacture,  which  can 
at  all  interfere  with  their  own,  ought 


to  be  permitted  abroad.  Since 
America  has  established  her  own 
cotton-factories,  and  applied  herself 
to  the  working  of  her  own  mines,  she 
has  lost  an  amaaing  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions of  Manchester.  Sorry  are  we 
to  say  that  Mr  Cobden  now  seldom 
wafts  his  sighs  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  apparently  he  has  abandoned 
his  scheme  of  rivetting  together  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  Man- 
chester ^*  with  hooks  of  steel."  The 
smoke  of  an  Am^can  factory  is 
excessively  nauseous  to  bis  nostrilp. 
John  Bright  has  ceased  to  take  any 
active  interest  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
opines  that  it  has  denied  the  faith 
according  to  his  principles  of  brother- 
hood ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  charge 
is  well  founded.  We  hope  our  Trans- 
atlantic friends  arc  prepared  to  stand 
the  fearful  consequences.  Terrible 
as  has  been  the  denunciation  of  the 
Manchester  men,  launched  against 
Russia,  Austria,  and  every  other 
non- reciprocating  state  of  Europe 
which  has  made  head  against  British 
calico,  the  Americans  must  expect  a 
fuller  volley  of  tenfold  wrath  for  their 
unprincipled  tergiversation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Manchester,  a 
Free-trading  despotism  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  Protectionist  republic 
Liberty  is  estimated  according  to  the 
return  which  it  brings,  not  to  the 
children  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  cotton- 
ocracy  of  Great  Britain. 

Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
commercial  policy  at  present  in  opera- 
tion had  tended  to  the  prosperity  of 
particular  interests,  and  the  realisa- 
tion of  individual  fortunes,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  it  is  a  desirable  one 
for  the  nation  at  large.  What  are  the 
symptoms  which  we  find  coincident 
with  the  increase  of  exports  and  im- 
ports ?  First,  there  is  the  wholesale 
depopulation  of  Ireland,  and  the  great 
abandonment  of  tillage  in  that  coun- 
try, to  the  amount,  we  believe,  of 
many  millions  of  quarters  of  grain. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  ruin  of  the 
colonies,  not  in  a  metaphorical,  but 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term.  We 
have  lying  before  us  a  copy  of  a 
Jamaica  paper.  The  Daily  Advertiser^ 
of  date  19th  January  last,  containing 
a  ftill  report  of  a  meeting  in  the  parish 
of  Saint  Greorge,  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the 
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present  deplorable  state  of  the  colony. 
We  regret  mach  that  we  are  predaded 
firom  commenting  in  this  article  apon 
the  statements  made  by  the  several 
able  speakers ;  bat  we  may  give,  as  a 
proof  of  the  decline  of  the  produce  of 
the  island,  the  following  statement  by 
Mr  Hosack :— "  The  past  history  of 
Jamaica  shows  a  crop  and  export  of 
150,000  hhds.  of  sagar,  and  34,000,000 
lb.  of  coffee.  The  present  shows  a 
crop  and  export  of  36,000  hhds.  of 
sugar,  and  5,000,000  lb.  of  coffee." 
Another  gentleman,  Mr  Dunbar,  thus 
described  the  appearance  of  the 
island  : — 

*^  The  present  crisis  of  affairs  is  fear- 
folly  appalling,  and  cannot  be  viewed  by 
those  immediately  concerned  without  the 
greatest  dismay.  Within  the  recollection 
of  Uie  youngest  among  us,  bnt  a  few  years 
ago,  onr  fields  wore  Uie  garb  of  luxuriant 
caltnre ;  our  population  was  active  and 
cheerful  ;  our  homes  were  easy,  comfort- 
able, and  hospitable  ;  and  our  towns  and 
villages  presented  the  appearance  of  busy 
lives.  Now  the  scene  is  all  changed. 
There  is  a  widespread  desolation  ;  the 
din  of  industry  is  no  longer  heard ;  we 
have  been  driven  by  distress  firom  our 
long-cherished  homes ;  the  jungle  has 
taken  possession  of  the  fields  where,  but 
lately,  the  waving  canes  met  the  eyes ; 
our  costly  buildings  are  mouldering  into 
decay ;  and  we  ourseWes  are  now  sus- 
pended on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
created  by  the  unwise  and  heartless 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  in  the  low- 
est abyss  of  which  we  most  ere  long  be 
engulfed,  unless  some  kind  protecting 
angel  should  come  to  the  rescue." 

Still  more  significant,  perhaps,  of 


the  state  of  the  colony  is  the  account 
given  by  the  collecting  constable  of 
the  parish.  We  insert  it  here  in  order 
to  show  the  effect  of  Liberal* legisla- 
tion upon  British  capital  invested  in  a 
British  colony : — 

"  I  will  show  that  properties  which 
formerly  paid  £1400  taxes  are  now,  if 
not  entirely  abandoned,  very  nearly  so. 
Let  the  most  favourable  supporter  of 
Free  Trade  policy  ride  over  the  Buff  Bay 
River  district,  and  at  one  glance  he  will 
see  the  awful,  lamentable,  miserably 
fallen  state  of  our  once  valuable  and 
fiourishing  coffee  properties.  Let  him 
continue  his  ride  through  the  sugar  dis- 
trict, and  I  envy  not  the  heart  of  that 
man  who  can  look  on  approvingly  when 
he  beholds  so  many  valuable  estates 
grown  up  in  common  brushwood  ;  the 
residences  of  many  falling  into  decay, 
and  scarce  affording  shelter  to  the  watch- 
man. Let  him  ask  how  long  has  all  this 
been  brought  about,  and  Lwill  tell  him — 
that  by  the  list  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  about  to  submit  to  you,  sir,  it  will  be 
found  Uiat  twenty-six  of  these  coffee  pro- 
perties were  valued  in  1841  by  the  assess- 
ors of  the  parish,  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Assembly,  at  a  total  of  £58,060  ;  that 
these  properties  paid  £619  public  and 
parish  taxes  ;  that  fourteen  of  these  sugar 
estates,  now  nearly  all  abandoned,  were 
then  valued  for  £83,600,  and  they  then 
paid  £782  taxes ;  that  in  1850  the  whole 
of  the  taxes  of  the  twenty-six  coffee  pro- 
perties amounted  to,  and  were  reduced 
to  £147!  —  and  of  the  fourteen  sugar 
estates,  £144.  Are  these  not  damning 
evidences  of  the  destructive  policy  !  Mr 
Sollas  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
following  statement,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  : — 


SUOJIII  EflTATBl. 

AnetMr'i          Public  and 
Value,          Paridi  Tucf, 
1841.       I           1841. 

Publfo  and 

Parish  Tucet, 

1860. 

Eden,*     .        . 
ParadiM,t       . 
Lenox  *  .        .        , 
Hart  HiU,*     .        . 
By  Brook,*     .        . 

Spnng  Gsirden,t 
Cainwood,*     . 
Buff  Bay  River,*     , 
Elyiium,*        . 
Craigmill,*      . 
Skibo,*    .        .        . 
Chepitow,* 
White  River,* 

£4,500 
7,000 

10,000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,600 

20,000 
6,000 
3,000 
8,000 
3,500 
3,000 
8,000 
2,000 

£45  14    9 
60  18    9 
94    8    9 
59  16    0 
18  19    6 
22    4    0 

181     3    1 
56  10    0 
33    2    6 
72    4    0 
35  14    0 
32  13    1 
39    4    0 
29  15    9 

£5    0    1 

12  3  11 

13  19    0 
12  13  10 

2  14    6 

3  5  11 
36    5    8 

8  1  10 
6  13    4 

15  16    7 

4  9  10 

6  11     5 

9  13    4 

7  8    8 

£8.3,600    1    £782    8    2 

1 

£144  17  11 

Abandoned. 
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AMMor^ 

PobUcuMi 

Pabtteaod 

Oowrmm  Fmormmxam. 

Tmkw, 

PMWiTtaee, 

PttMilteM. 

184L 

UML 

1860. 

WaUeoford»t     .        . 

£^ijm 

£28  16 

0 

£5    7     1 

Aahcott,* 

300 

6  15 

0 

2    18 

SlSSl:^^    :    : 

1.500 
2,500 

16    0 
28    4 

0 
1 

4    3    3 
7    5    6 

BiriMmwooA.*  . 
Spring  HUl7    •        • 

5,000 

51    0 

d 

8  17    9 

5,000 

45    4 

8 

8  14    4 

SmUhfield,* 

1,500 

15  U 

6 

4    3  11 

Onmce  ¥»!•,•    . 

2,500 

39  15 

0 

11  18    5 

Wakefield,t      .        . 

1,500 

15    0 

0 

2  10    4 

Ellertli«,t         .        . 

1,500 

14    5 

0 

13    1 

Middleton,* 

1,500 

23    3 

0 

6    3    9 

Corrfuun/         .        . 

1,000 

12    3 

0 

4    5    3 

Green  HilU,*    • 

800 

8  19 

6 

1    3  11 

QaUow»T,» 

1,000 

12  15 

6 

3  12    7 

LeigbfleW/       .        . 

2,500 

27  15 

0 

7    3    6 

SiWer  Hill/      . 

3,000 

87     1 

3 

9    1    4 

NeirHjiTeii,*    . 

1,500 

28    5 

3 

4    2    6 

Mount  Plennat,*      . 

3,500 

26     1 

4 

6  11    6 

Cherry  Hill/    .        . 

360 

5    3  11 

2    3    6 

Pleasant  Mount/ 

3,000 

27  19 

0 

7  15  Id 

Balcarree,* 

5,000 

50    1 

9  19    7 

Prior  Pnrk,t     . 

1,-00 

38    3 

7    0    1 

Tr»fal«r,t 

2,000 

41    0 

11  10    4 

DryRiTerRetTeia,^. 

1,600 

22  10 

5  13    6 

Rectory/  .        . 

500 

7    4 

11 

1     0  11 

Mount  St  fiemanl,* 

500 

6  16 

3  13    6 

£53,060 

£619  12 

3 

£147  16  11 

— 1  feel.  Sir,  ihmt  1  Msert  the  truth  when 
I  add,  thit  my  predecessors  in  office  col- 
lected these  heiTy  sums  within  the  walls 
of  their  office,  and  the  proprietors  were 
then  in  a  position  to  pay  sufficiently  early, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  ten  per  cent 
discount  allowed  by  law  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. How  different  is|  it  with  me,  sir  t 
1  am  necessitated  not  only  to  keep  my 
hands  constantly  at  the  pump,  but  in  too 
many  cases  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
the  finishing  stroke  of  destruction  by 
levying  upon  the  stock  of  these  proper- 
ties ;  and  but  for  much  forbearance  on 
my  part,  hearen  knows  if  others  might 
not  be  hurried  as  qnickly  to  ruin.  These 
are  truths  patent  to  all  ;  and  1  assert 
that  this  rery  fact  of  the  taxes  being  so 
much  reduced,  so  insignificant  by  compa- 
rison, and  yet  unable  to  be  met,  or  met 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  is  an  unde- 
niable evidence  of  the  total  proetratioa 
of  the  island." 

The  third  sjmptom  to  which  we 
would  refer  is  one  of  marked  import- 
ance. We  mean  the  enormons  in- 
crease of  emigrants  from  the  British 
islands.  The  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which,  in  1843, 
amounted  only  to  57,212,  rose  in  1849 


to  the  astounding  number  of  299,498^ 
beimg  22,000  mare  than  the  entire  com^ 
bmed  popukUion  of  the  large  courUiee 
of  Perth  amd  Fife^  according  to  the 
census  of  18411  How  is  that  fact  re- 
concilable  with  the  professed  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  ?  Fourth,  and  last, 
because  we  need  not  here  multiply 
examples,  we  have  the  returns  of  the 
Income-tax,  which  must  be  accepted, 
if  anything  is  to  be  accepted,  as  a 
sure  index  of  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  regarding  which  there  can  be  no 
delusion,  as  in  the  case  of  export  and 
import  Ubles.  Well,  then,  what  do 
we  find  from  these  ?  Why,  that  in 
1843  the  amount  of  property  assessed 
for  trades  and  professions  amounted 
to  £63,021,904.  That  was  under  a 
protective  policy.  But  in  1850,  with 
Free  Trade  in  full  operation,  that  pro- 
perty, which,  be  it  remarked,  includes 
the  entire  profits  arising  from  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  was  estimated  only  at 
£54,977,566.  Where,  then,  are  the 
increased  profits  ?  Let  the  oracles  of 
Free  Trade  explain. 
Surely  these    are  no   wholesome 


*  Abandoned. 
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symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  cooDtry. 
Taken  singly,  each  of  them  implies 
an  enormoas  amount  of  misery  and 
decline ;  taken  together,  they  furnish 
clear  evidence  of  general  national 
decay.  They  show  ns  that  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  are  far 
less  profitable  than  before.  They 
show  ns  that  emigration  from  the 
mother  country  has  multiplied  five  or 
six  fold,  and  that  the  great  stream  of 
it  is  directed  to  America,  a  country 
which  is  fiourishing  under  protective 
laws.  They  show  us  that  agriculture, 
tiie  only  great  staple  of  Irish  industry, 
is  largely  on  the  decline.  They  show 
OS  that  some  of  our  once  richest  colo- 
nies— because  the  case  of  Jamaica  is 
precisely  that  of  several  others — are 
prostrated,  and  the  capital  invested 
m  them  lost.  And  all  this  has  taken 
place  under  the  new  commercial  sys- 
teml 

Is  this  a  policy  to  be  pursued  ?  Is 
it  one  which  wcr  are  justified  in  pur- 
suing? Is  it  one  which  can  afibrd  the 
slightest  pretext  for  agitation  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  must  ere 
long  be  given  by  the  country  on  the 
occasion  of  the  general  election.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  would  entreat  the 
constituencies  to  consider  what  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  and  how  much 
of  the  national  welfare  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  their  decision.  The 
symptoms  of  general  decadence  which 
we  have  just  referred  to  cannot  be 
gainsayed  nor  denied.  They  are  clear 
ascertained  facts,  which  we  have,  over 
and  over  again,  defied  the  Free- 
Traders  to  account  for  or  explain, 
consistently  with  their  prosperity 
theories ;  but  in  no  one  instance  yet 
has  the  challenge  been  accepted.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  this  backward- 
ness. Reckless  as  are  the  champions 
of  the  League  —  unscrupulous  as 
are  their  advocates  —  cunning  and 
sophistical  as  are  the  compilers  of 
returns — slippery  as  are  the  Whig 
officials — it  would  require  more  cou- 
rage, craffc,  and  ingenuity  than  be- 
long to  the  whole  body,  to  account 
flatisfactorily  for  the  one  fact  of  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty assessed  for  trades  and  profes- 
sions. While  this  fact  remains  un- 
impeached — and  we  have  it  on  Par- 
liamentary authority — it  is  absolute 
trash  and  childish  babble  to  tell  us 


about  increased  exports  and  imports. 
Here  are  the  detailed  returns.  They 
comprise,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  whole  commercial  profits  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  if  we  should  seem  to 
insist,  more  strongly  than  is  our  wont, 
upon  this  point,  our  apology  lies  in 
its  paramount  importance. 
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1848, 
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.      £63,021,904 
60,068,090 
64,977,666 

Can  there  be  a  more  bitter  com- 
mentary on  the  working  of  Free  Trade 
— a  more  decisive  summary  of  its 
efiects — than  is  contained  in  the 
above  three  simple  lines? 

These  are  the  results  of  that  policy, 
to  secure  ^e  adoption  of  which  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  broke  up  the  great  Con- 
servative party,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  so  many  millions  of  human 
beings,  in  the  hands  of  an  incompe- 
tent faction,  powerless  of  themselves, 
and  depending  mainly  for  support  on 
the  capricious  votes  of  the  democracy. 
What  wonder  if  that  democracy  took 
due  advantage  of  their  position? 
Without  them  the  Russell  Cabinet 
was  nothing;  and  each  successive 
month  the  tone  of  the  Minister  be- 
came less  firm  and  determined.  Ra- 
dicalism, in  our  day,  has  assumed  an 
entirely  new  form.  It  afiects  a  com- 
munity of  interest  with  the  prospe- 
rity of  British  manufactures,  though 
rather  abroad  than  at  home.  Its 
focus  is  Manchester;  its  apostles  are 
the  men  of  the  League.  Brimful  of 
hate  and  envy  towards  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Great  Britain,  these  men  are 
determined  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned whereby  they  may  scramble 
upwards  into  power ;  and  they  calcu- 
late on  the  possible  reconstruction  of 
a  Russell  Cabinet  as  their  most  pro- 
bable means  of  ascent.  Their  actual 
ulterior  objects,  after  they  have  at- 
tained power,  are  best  known  to 
themselves:  we  hope  never  to  see 
them  placed  in  such  a  situation  ts 
shall  admit  of  their  broad  develop- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  they  are 
vociferously  demanding  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  suffrage,  and  a  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  electoral  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  which  additional 
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power  may  be  given  to  the  large  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  and  a  huge  mass 
of  urban  ignorance  added  to  the  con- 
stituencies. It  is  full  time  that  their 
progress  should  be  checked.  Unless 
a  stand  be  now  made— unless  the 
country  shall  rally  around  Lord  Derby, 
and  give  him  the  means  of  stopping 
those  perpetual  inroads  on  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  the  revolutionary  party 
may  soon  achieve  a  triumph.  Hence- 
forward, in  any  Liberal  Administra- 
tion, Lord  John  Russell  can  be  little 
better  than  a  cipher.  Already  there 
has  been  talk  of  deposing  him— of 
electing  new  leaders  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Opposition— of  putting  forward 
to  the  van  men  who  are  beset  with 
less  scruple,  and  unencumbered  with 
aristocratic  connection.  The  private 
history  of  Liberalism  affords  more 
than  one  instance  of  such  depositions. 
Lord  John  must  abdicate,  or  march 
onward  at  the  head  of  the  progressive 
democracy. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this 
position  of  affairs  is  appreciated,  not 
only  at  home  but  abroad.  The  ad- 
vance of  Radicalism,  under  the  cover 
of  Free-Trade  opinions,  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  French 
journalists :  indeed  it  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  otherwise,  seeing 
that  no  long  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  same  movement  was  made  in 
France  by  the  acknowledged  friends 
of  Mr  Cobden.  The  result  of  that 
movement  is  matter  of  common  noto- 
riety. We  copy  from  the  Standard 
of  20th  March  the  following  extract  :— 

"  The  AtsembUe  Nattonale,  in  its  re- 
marks upon  the  new  English  Administra- 
tion, makes  the  following  just  obserra- 
tions  :— *  Lord  Derby,  with  that  elevation 
of  sentiment,  and  that  boldness  of  lan- 
gatkge,  which  give  him  a  patrician  supe- 
riority among  English  statesmen  and 
orators,  throws  down  a  challenge  to  his 
adversaries  upon  the  enaemhU  of  Conser- 
vative policy.  In  this  point  of  view  we 
look  on  Lord  Derby's  speech  as  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  phase  in  English 
policy.  For  several  years  back  the  agi- 
tators. Radicals,  and  English  statesmen, 
have  too  much  materialised  the  policy  of 
England.  Lord  Derby  is  right  in  react- 
ing against  this  tendency,  which  has 
caused  the  English  constitution  to  lean 
too  much  to  the  side  of  democracy.  It 
was  by  subordinating  his  policy  to  eco- 


nomical questions  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
threw  parties  into  that  state  of  mobility 
and  confusion,  which  now  raises  snch 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  parlia- 
mentary government.  The  eril  reached 
its  extreme  limits  under  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. For  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
British  Ck>nstitution,  it  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  Thus  Lord  Derby  does  not 
accept  the  battle  on  the  sole  ground  of 
Free  Trade.  He  promises  to  disembar- 
rass the  political  life  of  England  of  that 
struggle  of  economical  interests  which 
has  for  ten  years  absorbed  it.  He  aims 
at  reconstituting  in  the  country  and  the 
Parliament  a  Conservative  majority,  to 
defend  traditional  interests,  old  national 
institutions,  and  social  and  political  prin- 
ciples, against  disquietude  and  revolu- 
tionary tendencies.  The  English  people, 
endowed  with  admirable  good  sense,  will 
comprehend  that  power  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  united  and  disciplined 
party,  and  of  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
majority;  and  not  at  the  mercy  of  two 
or  three  factions,  which  can  neither  gov- 
ern or  allow  others  to  govern;  and  will 
feel  that,  in  the  actual  situation  of  Europe, 
England  ought  to  have  at  its  head  a  Min- 
istry firmly  and  loyally  Conservative.' " 

Mr  Cobden,  in  his  speeches  both  at 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  has  thought 
fit  to  be  quite  explicit  as  to  the  avowed 
connection  of  the  impending  contest 
with  ulterior  political  objects.  At 
Leeds,  he  made  use  of  the  following 
language : — 

''  You  feel,  as  all  mU  now  feel,  that  this 
is  the  critical  time  of  this  question.  Other 
quettioM  are  not  to  ripe  a$  this.  You  feel 
that  this  must  be  settled  now  and  f<n> 
ever,  and  therefore  you  come  forward  in 
all  your  strength,  in  order  that  yon  may 
put  the  finishing  stroke  upon  it.  But  it  is 
not  merely  the  Com- Law  question  which 
is  involved  in  what  we  are  now  doing. 
If  you  settle  the  Com  question  now,  once 
and  for  ever,  U  leaves  the  field  open  for 
other  questione" 

And  again  more  enigmatically,  but 
perhaps  not  less  significantly — 

"  I  have  said  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  people  that  this  one  thing  should  be 
done,  though,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  important  questions — at  reform, 
in  Parliament,  or  what  otheb  movk- 

MEICT  MAT  BE  BBPORE  TOD — but  I  Say  yOU 

will  be  better  able  to  do  those  things 
when  you  have  obtained  this  charter  of 
the  bread  of  life.  When  you  have  re- 
ceived abundant  food,  vrith  its  chances  of 
abundant  labour,  you  wiU  be  betta-  able  to 
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K!fTER    UPON    THAT     NBW    CAMPAIGN     TOU 

HATB  COMCSVBD  wU  drilled ;  and,  haTiog 
beatMi  jovLT  opponents  in  one  thing,  yon 
will  find  it  is  jost  the  same  party  you 
hJkve  to  beat  in  the  other ;  for  the  mono- 
poltflts  in  com  are,  after  a^l,  the  monopo- 
lists in  political  power.  We  may  have  in 
our  ranks  men  who  go  Tarions  lengths  in 
political  reform  and  the  question  of  the 
suffrage,  bnt,  at  all  eyents,  I  scarcely 
know  anybody  who  voted  in  fuTOur  of  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Ck>m  Laws  that  is  not 
willing  to  go  onward  also  in  the  path  of 
reform  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
who  would  depriye  you  of  the  privilege 
of  eating  an  untaxed  loaf,  they  are  the 
Tory  men  who  will  keep  yon  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  who  will 
take  advantage  of  their  power  to  tax  yon 
in  other  things  pretty  roundly  as  well  as 
the  loaf.  By  settling  this  question,  and 
securing  for  the  working  classes  fteedom 
for  their  industry,  and  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, under  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the 
supplies  of  food,  we  are  placing  them  in 
the  best  possible  position  to  fight  any 
other  battle/' 

We  quote  these  passages  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr  Cob- 
den  considers  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Derby *s  Ministry  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  nlterlor  objects,  the  nature 
of  which  may  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  will  of  the  reader.  We  have 
no  leisure  to  make  remarks  upon  the 
alteration  of  tone  visible  in  these 
speeches,  from  that  exhibited  in  others 
delivered  in  former  years.  Mr  Cob- 
den  now  admits  that  the  question  is 
not  settled ;  and  that  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  considerable  concession.  Also, 
he  is  not  quite  so  minatory  or  threa- 
tening in  his  language  as  he  used  to 
be,  which  possibly  may  arise  from  a 
prudent  conviction  that  certain  acts, 
relating  to  sedition,  which  are  con- 
tained m  the  statute-book,  are  not  yet 
altogether  in  abeyance.  He  wisely 
confines  himself  to  inuendo,  trusting 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  audience  to 
supply  the  lack  of  direct  speech. 
Only  on  one  occasion  does  he  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  prudence ;  and  we 
quote  it,  as  reported  in  the  Times,  as 
an  instance  of  that  kind  of  suggestive 
oratory,  of  which  the  late  Mt  Hunt 
was  esteemed  a  consummate  master. 

''  I  don't  like  to  see  a  London  news- 
paper saying  we  have  not  the  working 
classes  with  us  on  this  question,  because 
it  is  a  great  libel  on  the  working  classes 
to  say  so.    And  another  thing  too  ;  it  is 
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trying  to  discredit  the  working  classes 
with  those  who  have  at  present  political 
power,  in  order  that,  by-and-by,  it  may 
be  turned  against  them,  and  enable  them 
to  say  they  did  not,  by  their  petitions, 
contribute  to  the  repeal  of  the  CJom  Laws. 
Now,  when  the  CJorn  Law  was  laid  on  in 
its  most  unmitigated  severity  in  1815, 
the  loudest  protests  against  it  were  made 
by  the  working  classes.  The  working 
men  of  London  made  the  loudest  protests 
against  it,  though  rather  rudely  I  admit, 
for  they  tore  the  members'  coats  from 
their  backs.  (Cries  of  *  They  did  right.') 
They  pulled  them  out  of  their  carriages, 
soldiers  had  to  be  called  up  to  protect 
the  members  of  parliament,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  surrounded 
by  infantry  and  cavalry  to  enable  them 
to  pass  this  infamous  corn  law.  The 
middle  classes  and  the  working  classes 
then  thoroughly  co-operated  in  opposing 
this  law  ;  but  the  middle  classes  had  not 
then  the  political  power  they  have  now. 
The  working  people  did  their  duty  then, 
and  I  hope  they  vill  do  it  again,  (Shouts 
of  *  We  will,  we  will,'  and  loud  cheers.) 
I  hope  they  will  do  it  not  only  in  York- 
shire, where  it  is  well  said  *  we  are  safe,' 
but  elsewhere." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  put  strained 
interpretations  on  the  language  of  Mr 
Cobden.  We  do  not  care  one  rush 
what  he  says,  considering  the  blatant 
absurdities  of  his  speech  on  more  than 
fifty  occasions.  No  jack-pudding 
alive  has  exhibited  himself  to  greater 
disadvantage,  although  jack-pudding 
exhibitions  can  always  command  an 
audience.  But  what  we  wish  to 
bring  out  is  this—that  Mr  Cobden,  Me 
individual  expressly  consulted  by  Lobd 
John  Russell  btfore  the  Chesham 
Place  meeting  was  held,  refers  uni- 
formly to  "  ulterior  objects "  as  the 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Derby's  Ministry,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  his  hope  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  parliamentary  majority 
being  returned  hostile  to  his  notions, 
the  working  classes  may  proceed  to 
acts  of  overt  violence,  similar  to  those 
which  were  committed  on  a  previous 
occasion.  If  we  misconstrue  Mr  Cob- 
den's  meaning,  we  ask  his  pardon; 
and,  on  a  disclaimer  of  such  being  his 
Intention,  we  shall  make  ready  re- 
paration. But  we  judge  of  words 
according  to  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cance, and  we  can  gather  no  other 
meaning  from  his  language. 

We  nave  lived  too   long  in  the 
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world  to  attach  much  importance  to 
an  agitation  of  so  exceedinglj  eqni- 
Tocal  a  kind.  Even  Mr  Cobden, 
who  has  had  more  experience  in 
the  agitating  trade  than  any  other 
man  alive,  and  who  tias  materially 
profited  thereby,  admitted  the  other 
day  at  Manchester  that  it  wonld  be 
DO  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  popular 
ferment.  ^*  Leave  this  question,'* 
said  he,  **  in  suspense  during  a  whole 
session  of  Parliament,  and  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
all  know  from  experience  that  it  will 
not  be  very  easy  to  keep  popular 
enthusiasm  in  that  high  and  fervid 
state  to  which  you  can  probably  bring 
it  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Ton 
cannot  keep  the  same  enthusiasm 
alive  for  a  number  of  months ;"  and, 
accordingly,  he  counselled  immediate 
action.  From  what  we  can  gather  of 
the  opinions  of  the  working  classes, 
we  believe  that  he  is  right  to  this 
extent,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  up  a  prolonged  agitation:  we 
question  much  whether  it  is  in  his 
power  to  get  up  an  agitation  at  all. 
The  real  objects  of  the  League  are  as 
well  known  to  the  working  classes 
as  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
compose  it.  One  of  the  speakers  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  **  Nationid  Re- 
form Association"  in  London,  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  operatives  when  be 
stated,  **that  they  should  not  seek 
for  the  mere  advancement  of  the 
manufacturing  capitalist.  He  (the 
speaker)  was  a  Chartist,  but  he  would 
not  support  a  mere  manufacturing 
aristocracy,  (cheers)  ;  he  would  never 
consent  to  turn  the  woolsack  into  a 
cotton  bag,  (cheers) ;  and  he  thought 
there  were  now  arising  daily  questions 
deeply  a£fectiDg  the  working  man, 
which  should  l:^  left  to  some  one  to 
decide  not  quite  so  deeply  interested 
as  his  master.*'  Another  speaker  at 
the  same  meeting  observed  that,  **  for 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  see  what  great 
good  it  would  do  the  people  if  the 
Financial  Reformers  were  in  power. 
The  people  would  not  be  in  power, 
but  the  manufacturing  capitalists ; 
and,  as  to  that,  he  believed  many  of 
the  aristocracy  had  more  chivalry, 
love  of  country,  and  fine  generous 
deling  about  them,  than  most  of 
our    mercantile   classes."      (Loud 
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dieers.)  It  is  only  by  separatinf 
the  question  of  free  importation  of 
com  from  that  of  a  revision  of  our 
whole  commercial  system,  and  by 
addressing  himself  exclusively  to  the 
former,  that  Mr  Cobden  hopes  to 
soooeed.  The  truth  is,  that  he  dare 
not  g^  into  the  question  of  a  revtsioa 
of  the  commercial  system.  There  is 
nothing  which  the  members  of  the 
League  dread  more  than  the  broach- 
ing of  that  subject ;  for  the  fact  is, 
that  a  large  number  of  our  manufac- 
turers depend  for  their  existence 
upon  the  continuance  of  that  Protec- 
tion which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
other  kinds  of  industry.  Let  every 
branch  of  manufacture  which  is  at 
present  protected  by  a  duty,  varying^ 
from  15  to  10  per  cent,  be  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  Free  Trade,  or 
even  protected  only  to  the  extent  of  2^ 
per  cent — as  is  the  case  with  wheat,  if 
we  assume  its  average  price  to  be  40s. 
per  quarter — and  six  months  will  not 
elapse  before  a  howl  for  manufactur- 
ing protection  will  be  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  With 
this  before  them,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  members  of  the  League  should 
sedulously  abstain  from  touching  upon 
the  question  of  a  general  commercial 
revision.  More  than  two  years  ago, 
when  we  first  drew  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  subject,  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr  Cob- 
den, went  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers, in  which  it  was  averred  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  duty 
upon  silks,  there  were  no  duties 
levied  on  foreign  manufactures.  In 
answer  to  that  we  gave  a  list  of  no 
less  than  sixty-six  different  kinds  of 
manufactures  upon  which  import 
duties  of  10  per  cent  and  upwards 
are  levied.  If  our  memory  serves  us 
right,  Mr  Cobden  afterwards  declared 
that  he,  for  one,  had  no  objection 
whatever  that  those  import  duties 
should  be  taken  off;  and  we  have, 
since  then,  more  than  once  both  re- 
quested and  defied  him  to  make  snch 
a  proposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  those  duties  really  are  so 
trifling  as  some  maintain  them  to  be 
— if  the  remission  of  them  would 
cause  but  little  loss  to  the  revenue, 
and  not  affect  the  manufacturers  at  all, 
why  are  they  not  removed  ?  If  we 
belonged  to  the  Free-trading  camp. 
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and  really  were  of  opinion  that  tlie 
continuance  of  these  **  fragments  of 
protection,*'  as  we  once  heard  them 
termed,  were  intrinsicallj  of  no  im- 
portance, certainly  we  should  make 
an  effort  to  strengthen  oar  position, 
and  prevent  the  possibility  of  hostile 
attack  or  retort,  by  getting  rid  of 
them  at  once.  We  happen,  however, 
to  know  that  the  manufacturers  dare 
not  make  any  such  proposition.  Let 
Mr  Cobden  go  down  to  Paisley  or 
Sheffield  and  try  it,  and  we  answer 
for  it  he  will  not  be  anxious  to  re- 
peat the  experiment  again. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  "  ulte- 
rior objects  "  of  the  Manchester  men 
are  well  understood  by  the  intelli- 
gent classes  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  their  insolent  attitude  and 
attempts  at  dictation  have  excited 
general  and  profound  disgust.  To  do 
Mr  Cobden  justice,  he  has  materially 
contributed  towards  this  feeling.  His 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  19th  of  March,  and  his  coarse  and 
vulgar  contradiction  of  the  statement 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  deserved  and  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  disapprobation 
of  every  gentleman  in  the  House; 
and  we  doubt  not  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, Lord  John  Russell  cursed  the 
fatality  which  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  such  a  counsellor.  Bitter 
must  have  been  the  humiliation  of 
the  aristocratic  Whigs  to  find  them- 
selves incorporated  with  a  squadron 
under  the  command  of  so  polished  a 
leader!  But,  even  without  the  able 
assistance  of  Mr  Cobden,  the  League 
is  likely  to  be  obnoxious  enough, 
especially  among  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. A  week  or  two  ago  a  meet- 
ing of  Leaguers  was  announced  to  be 
held  in  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose, 
doubtless,  of  aiding  the  ten  per  cent 
subscription  so  auspiciously  begun  in 
Manchester.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
nobody  thought  proper  te  attend; 
or,  at  all  events,  the  number  of 
the  self-sacrificers  was  so  small  that 
it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  admit 
those  dangerous  gentlemen,  the  re- 
porters, to  their  confidence  and 
privacy.  Accordingly,  the  meeting 
was  *'  postponed"  —  sine  die^  we 
presume  —  but,  in  place  of  it,  a 
numerous  meeting  of  the  Conserva- 
tives of  Liverpool  was  held.  The 
<^eet   of  that  meeting  was   essen- 


tially practical.  A  large  number  of 
the  electors  of  Liverpool,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficiency  of  Sir 
T.  B.  Birch,  and  sick  of  the  flippancy 
of  Mr  Card  well,  the  present  mem- 
bers for  the  borough,  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  formal 
requisition  to  Mr  Forl^s  Mackenzie, 
M.P.,  and  Mr  Charles  Turner,  chair- 
man of  the  Dock  Committee,  to  stand 
for  Liverpool  at  next  election.  The 
following  extract  from  the  news- 
papers will  show  the  tene  which  was 
adopted  at  that  meeting,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  the  efforts  of 
the  League  are  held  by  the  mercantile 
portion  of  the  community : — 

**  Mr  Samuel  Holme,  who  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  requiaiiion,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  said  he  would  not 
occupy  time  by  going  into  any  of  those 
great  questions  which  were  agitating 
the  public  mind  at  this  moment — ques- 
tions which  must  be  definitiTely  settled, 
not  so  much  mere  fiscal  questions — or 
whether  there  should  be  a  duty  of  a 
few  shillings  imposed  upon  wheat.  The 
question  at  issue  was  a  more  extended 
one,  and  must  be  treated  at  a  larger 
meeting.  The  question  was — Are  the 
men  of  Manchester  to  be  the  rulers  of 
England!  (Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of 
*  No,  never  ! ')  Are  they,  a  number  of 
th^m,  to  shake  their  purses  in  the  faces 
of  the  aristocracy  of  England — (hear, 
hear) — in  the  faces  of  the  commercial 
men  of  England — (hear,  hear,  and  pro- 
longed cheers) — in  the  faces  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  England,  and  then  to  say, 
'  With  a  subscription  of  £47,000  at  our 
back ' — how  much  of  it  is  paid  I  know 
not  or  care  not — '  we  will  become  the 
dictators  of  England  ;  we  will  destroy 
the  balance  of  the  British  (institution; 
and  we  will  dictate  to  you  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  England  shall  be  go- 
verned ;  and  you  sluJl  do  as  we  bid 
you,  but  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter.'  (Laughter,  and  loud  cheering.) 
A  gentleman  recently  stood  up  at  a 
public  meeting,  and  threatened  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  '  to  look  to  their 
order, '  but  he  (the  speaker)  asked  any 
gentleman  who  had  read  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  whether  there  was 
not  a  larger  amount  of  talent  and  ability 
displayed  there  upon  commercial  ques- 
tions than  in  the  House  of  Commons  t 
(Cheers.)  He  said  with  Cobbett,  *  Thank 
God,  we  have  a  House  of  Lords;*  and 
he  trusted  the  people  of  England  looked 
upon  the  Peers  as  a  component  part  of 
the  British  Constitution — ^that  Coastitn- 
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tion  which  had  been  »  blessing  to  nun- 
kind  at  large,  and  which  had  giren 
strength  and  security  to  England  when 
the  thrones  of  Europe  were  tumbling. 
He  asked,  were  they  to  barter  these 
inyalnable  pririleges  away  t  Were  they 
longer,  by  their  unhappy  dirisions,  which 
at  the  last  election  they  had  such  reason 
to  regret— (hear,  hear) — to  suffer  two 
gentlemen  (Mr  Cardwell  and  Sir  T. 
Birch)  to  represent  a  great  commercial 
community  in  Pariiament,  gentlemen 
both  of  them  amiable  in  pnrate  life, 
but  utterly  unfit  to  hare  placed  in  their 
hands  so  great  a  trust !    (Cheers.) 

"  Mr  Adam  Hodgson  said  that  he  was 
present  there  to  a  great  extent  as  a  Free- 
Trader,  but  that  he  would  throw  Free 
Trade  and  ererything  else  to  the  winds 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  country  was 
endangered.  Referring  to  the  recent 
meeting  at  Lord  John  Russeirs,  Mr 
Hodgson  said  that  he  gathered,  fh>m 
what  there  took  place,  that  Lord  John 
Russell  was  prepared  to  bid  higher  now^ 
and  to  giro  a  more  indefinite  extension 
to  that  franchise  which  many  of  them 
thought  had  been  already  carried  quite 
far  enough.  (Loud  cheers.)  This  was 
one  reason  why  he  deemed  the  present  a 
most  important  crisis.  The  fiindamental 
principles  of  our  Constitution  were, 
however,  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Lord 
Derby.  What,  again,  he  ai&ed,  was  Free 
Trade,  compared  with  a  resolute  deter- 
mination that  Protestant  England  should 
be  Protestant  England  still  !^(Lond 
cheers,  and  the  '  Kentish  fire  ;')— and 
that,  whether  she  carried  on  her  traffic 
nnder  what  was  called  a  restrictiye  or  a 
flree  system,  she  should  carry  to  the 
remotest  nations  of  the  world,  with 
whom  she  had  intercourse,  her  Scriptural 
principles  and  attachments  1 

"  Many  other  speeches  were  delirered, 
and  the  requtsition  to  Mr  Mackenxie  and 
Mr  Turner  was  most  heartily  and  most 
nnanimously  agreed  to ;  siler  which 
three  cheers  were  given  for  Lord  Derby, 
three  cheers  for  the  Queen,  and  three  for 
the  Church." 

Tbifi  ia  in  the  right  spirit ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  example  so  well  set  by 
Liverpool  will  be  followed  generally 
tbroaghout  the  conntry. 

Li  it  not  time  that  the  ascendency 
of  mere  faction  should  be  bronffbt  to 
a  close?  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  the  welfare  of  the  many 
millions  of  men  who  owe  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  nation  should  be 
scrambled  for,  on  account  of  the  per- 


quisites  of  office,  as  ignobly  as  a 
prize  exposed  for  competition  at  a 
village  fair?  Is  it  seemly  that  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  should  be 
put  up  to  auction,  to  be  knocked 
down  to  the  largest  bidder  for  popu- 
lar support,  with  the  most  expansive 
conscience  ?— or  that  compacts  for  a 
prospective  division  of  the  spoil 
should  be  entered  into  by  the  leaders 
of  factions  hitherto  irreconcilable  on 
principle?  Why  is  it  that  Mr  Cob- 
den,  since  the  Whigs  resigned,  has 
become  the  confidant  of  Lord  John 
Russell?  He  has  not,  we  are  well 
assured,  abandoned  one  iota  of  his 
opinions.  He  is  of  the  same  mind  as 
when  he  proposed  the  reduction  of 
the  army  ana  navv,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  national  defences.  He  is 
the  same  Cobden  who  threatened 
the  aristocracy  with  overthrow  if  they 
dared  to  oppose  his  will  in  a  fiscal 
question.  He  is  the  identical  senator 
who  at  Covent  Garden,  in  December 
1845,  talked  of  "  the  Noodles  and 
Doodles  of  the  aristocracy,"  and 
stated  that,  '*  before  we  have  done 
with  them,  they  shall  be  as  insignifi- 
cant and  more  contemptible  than  the 
round-frocked  peasantiy  on  bis  Grace*s 
estate.**  He  remains  the  unvarnished 
democrat.  And  yet  this  is  the  man 
from  whom  the  ex-Premier  of  Britain 
craves  counsel  in  preference  to  all 
others,  within  a  fortnight  of  his  abdi- 
cation of  office  I  What  new  tie  was 
between  them?  None.  Why  should 
this  scion  of  the  bouse  of  Bedford 
have  condescended  to  court  so  extra- 
ordinary an  alliance,  which  Whigs  of 
other  and  better  davs  would  have 
shunned  with  instinctive  shuddering  ? 
What  imaginable  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, except  that  frightful  craving 
for  office,  which  sometimes  is  a  posi- 
tive disease  ? 

We  write  strongly,  because  we  feel 
strongly.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry 
that  noble  ambition  which,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  has  inspired  the  most 
gifted  men  of  the  nation  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  to  act  for  the 
public  benefit.  Often  has  the  occu- 
pancy of  office  been  to  those  who  filled 
the  highest  and  most  influential  situa- 
tions a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit ; 
often,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  country 
and  their  sovereign,  would  they  have 
been  disposed  to  resign  their  tmstf 
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and  resume  their  simple  habits  and 
congenial  pansnits  in  that  private 
sphere  which  they  were  so  well  cal- 
cnlated  to  adorn.  Bat  the  sense  of 
duty  prevailed  over  inclination,  and 
they  remained  as  staticsmem,  not  as* 
precarioos  politicians.  Principle  was- 
to  tliem  all  in  all;  Their  polo- star 
was  honour.  They  gnided  the  vessel 
of  the  State  with  a  firm  band,  con- 
scions  of  their  great  responsibility, 
and  of  the  magnitnde  of  their  trust. 
They  were  no  blundering  navigators. 
They  did  not  run  the  ship  upon  the 
reef  and  forsake  her ;  and  then,  when 
better  and  bolder  men  were  engaged 
in  e^ctricating  her  from  the  danger, 
attempt  to  embarrass  their  eflfarts  for 
the  sake  of  regaining  their  position. 
But  we  live  in  diflTerent  times.  One 
eye  of  Palinnrus  may  be  directed  to 
the  stars,  but  the  other  is  gloating  on 
his  perqaisites.  The  great  qnestion  is 
not  the  safety  of  the  ship,  bat  the  per- 
manency of  the  appointed  helmsman. 

Setting  aside  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  his  success — the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  compact,  the  offi- 
cials, and  those  who  expected  to 
become  officials — who  «are  the  un- 
compromising vindicators  of  Lord 
John  Russeirs  past  policy  ?  We  can 
find  them  nowhere.  One  short  month 
ago,  the  Radicals  had  no  oonAdonce  in 
htm.  To  the  Chartists — ^if  we  except 
Mr  Feargus  O'Connor,  who  lately 
manifesteMl  some  unrequited  marl^ 
of  affection^^he  was  peonliarly  ob- 
noxious. The  Country  party  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  him.  The  Peelites 
rejected  his  overtures.  The  Church 
regarded  him  with  dislike.  The  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  put  no  faith  in 
him.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  de- 
nounced him  with  more  than  usual 
fervour.  The  colonists  abhorred  him. 
The  shipping  interest  stood  afar 
off.  Even  the  Jews  mistrusted  the 
gennineness  of  his  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  Snch  was  the  situation  of 
'*  the  child  of  expediency,*'  towards 
the  ^xvi  of  bis  official  career;  and  cani 
Iks  now  make  it  better  ?  Only  in  one 
way.  By  carrying  into  full  effca  the 
allianee  which  he  has  already  com- 
menced, and  by  becoming,  as  we  said 
before,  a  bold  and  nnoompromising 
democrat. 

He  may  do  so,  undoubtedly.    He 
may,  in  order  to  regain  power,  and  to 
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maintaiir  his  hold  when  he  has  re- 
gained it«  tamper  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country.    As  the  iutclli- 
gonce  of  the  nation  refuses  to  go  with 
him,  he  may  ask  assistance  from  the 
mass   of  ignorance    which    lies   be- 
neath.   He  may,  as  the  author  of 
another  Reform  Bill,  **  upon  an  ex- 
tendtid  scale,'*  try  to  reduce  the  poli- 
tical arrangements  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  level  of   those  of  France,  and 
create  in  the  country  a  dissatisfaction 
which,  but  for  his  efforts  to  recover 
his  forfeited  place,  would  never  have 
existence.      He    may    become    the 
leader  of  an  attack  upon  the  national 
churches;    and  even,   following  the 
example  of  some  younger  brothers  of 
the  French  noblesse,  against  the  order 
from  which  he  is  descended.    But  in 
this  he  will  not  succeed.    It  would 
seem  to  be  a  rule  of  Providence,  that 
the  man  who  deserts  the  straight  and 
beaten  path  cannot  conduct  himself 
aright.     He  loses  his  power  of  calcu- 
lation.     By   his  alliance  with    the 
Radicals,  Lord  John  has  forfeited  the 
support  of  many  of  his  best  adherents. 
Such  men  as  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  are  not 
absolutely  tied  to  party.     They  are 
hereditary  Whigs,  and  would  remain 
^yhigs  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;   but  we  mistake  them  greatly, 
and  have  formed  a  false  estimate  both 
of  their  character  and  their  loyalty,  if 
they  are  disposed,  at  the  bidding  of 
any  man,  to  go  a  step  beyond  it.    We 
believe  they  feel  that,  of  late  years,  the 
reputation  of  their  party  has  been 
soiled  by  so   frequent  and  close  a 
contact  with  the  baser  material.     We 
believe  that  they  would  far  rather 
occupy  a  respectable  and  sometimes 
useful  place  in  Opposition,  than  sub- 
mit to  be  dragged,  against  tlieir  will, 
to  the  verge  (^  the  democratic  preci- 
pice.   To  them  a  Radical  gain  would 
be  an  incalculable  loss:   they  can, 
assuredly^  have  little  sympathy  with 
Cobden  and  his  crew. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  entreat 
every  man  in  the  country  who  is 
opposed  to  democratic  innovation, 
and  who  values  the  blessings  of  that 
Consiitudon  which  we  now  enjoy,  to 
refleot  that  unless  due  support  be 
given  now  to  Lord  Derby^s  Ministry, 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  erecting 
another  bulwark  against  the  tide  of 
2l 
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organic  cbange^in  other  Words,  of 
Revolution.  Men  lived  as  calmly  as 
we  do,  daring  the  earlier  days  of  the 
French  commotions.  They  saw  the 
waters  rising  gradnally  at  their  feet; 
bat  they  would  not  believe  that  they 
could  be  overwhelmed,  until  the  cur- 
rent t>ccame  too  strong  for  resistance. 
8o  is  it  always.  We  do  not  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  history,  becaase  we 
do  Dot  realise  onr  own  sitnation. 
We  make  light  of  things  trivial  in 
themselves,  but  which  are,  neverthe- 
less, the  necessary  harbingers  of 
greater  things  to  come.  No  event 
which  has  occurred  for  the  last  twenty 
years  is  so  significant  as  the  move- 
ment of  Lord  John  Russell  towarda 
Mr  Cobden.  It  shows  us  what  we 
must  expect  if  the  constituencies  do 
not  give  their  hearty  support  to  Lord 
Derby  and  bis  Administration.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we 
greatly  dread  organic  changes ;  but  we 
dread  them  upon  no  narrow  grounds. 
We  do  not  advocate,  and  never 
have  advocated,  any  class  interests. 
What  we  wish  to  see  is,  a  happy  and 
contented  people,  united  by  that  har- 
mony of  intei*est  which  cannot  be 
attained  if  one  class  is  to  be  unduly 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  another, 
or  if  jealousies  are  to  be  sedulously 
promoted  between  natives  of  the 
same  island,  brothers  in  blood,  sub- 
jects of  the  same  sovereign,  profess* 
ing  the  same  religion,  and  distinguish- 
able only  by  a  diflerence  of  craft  and 
livelihood.  What  is  there  wanting 
but  an  equitable  adjustment  of  inte- 
rests, to  restore  peace  and  concord 
thronghont  the  whole  nation  ?  Who 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  adjustment 
but  the  agitators  who  derive  their 
fortune  from  their  trade,  and  the 
trading  politicians  who,  incapable  of 
holding  office  themselves,  will  not 
allow  others,  with  better  and  purer 
motives,  to  occupy  it  unmolested? 
If,  as  all  concerned  with  trade  and 
manufnetures  allow,  the  history  of 
the  last  three  years  has  been  one  of 
almost  unmitigated  disaster,  why  not 
allow  some  remedy  to  be  tried?  We 
do  not  fear  the  people — if  by  that 
word  is  meant  the  bulk  of  the  opera- 
tive masitcs— at  all.      Why  should 


we?  For  their  came  we  have 
ever  strenuously  contended*  We 
wkih  to  see  the  rights  of  British 
labour  roost  thoroughly  recognised 
and  defended.  If,  in  bygone  years, 
our  trcHsore  was  spent,  and  the  labour 
of  unborn  generations  mortgaged, 
most  tbauklessly,  for  the  subsidy  of 
Ciiutinentai  nations,  who  even  failed 
to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract,  it 
is  the  more  reason  that  we  should 
take  care  that  no  undue  advantage  is 
given  to  those  nations  over  the  people 
of  our  own  soil ;  and  that  Englisbroen 
should  not  be  forced  to  emigrate,  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  out  a  vain  and 
impracticable  theory. 

We  have  looked  over  these  pages, 
with  much  anxiety,  to  see  if  there  is 
one  word  which  we-  ought  to  alter  or 
modify.  We  cannot  find  any.  The 
approaching  political  struggle— how- 
ever it  may  be  disguised  by  local  in- 
fluences, whatever  complexion  it  niaj 
assume  in  districts  more  or  less  inte- 
rested in  the  solution  of  particular 
questions — is  a  national  one,  and  upon 
its  issue  the  destinies  of  the  country 
must  depend.  If  there  are  any  who 
look  with  complacency  on  the  expa- 
triation of  the  British  labourer,  on 
the  decline  of  the  colonial  empire,  on 
the  depression  of  once  thriving  bran- 
dies ot  industry  at  home,  and  an  un- 
settled trade  abroad — if  there  are  any 
who  think  that  a  democratic  form  of 
government  is  the  safest  and  the  best 
which  can  be  de\ised  by  the  wit  of 
man ;  who  agree  with  Mr  Cobden, 
^'  that  the  instinct  of  the  million  is 
wiser  than  the  wif>dom  of  the  wisest** 
—let  them  by  all  means  cast  the 
weight  of  their  influence  Into  the  op- 
posite scale.  But  let  those  who  wi^h 
to  see  the  harmony  of  interests  re- 
stored, and  the  conflict  of  classes 
ended  ;  who  desire  that  labour  should 
be  justly  dealt  with,  and  native  in- 
dustry encouraged  ;  who  deprecate  all 
rash  innovations  on  the  Constitution  ; 
who  uphold  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  appreciate  the  value  of 
sound  government — let  them  rally 
around  Lord  Derby  In  answer  to  his 
noble  appeal;  and  the  triumph  of  the 
canse  of  troth,  justice,  humanity,  and 
religion  is  secure. 


PrmUd  by  WiUiam  Blackwood  ^  Sous,  Edmbmyk, 
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gold:  its  natubal  and  civil  hiotoby. 


The  progress  of  knowledge  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  discovery  not  only 
of  new  arts,  and  of  new  uses  for  arti- 
ficial prodactions,  bnt  of  new  stores 
of  natural  wealth  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  itself,  and  of  new  methods  of 
extracting  and  rendering  them  usefol. 
This  last  point  is  amply  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  progressive  dis- 
covery and  development  of  our  own 
most  valuable  mineral  treasures — ^the 
coal  and  ironstone  deposits — which 
add  so  much  both  to  our  natural  re- 
sources and  to  our  national  strength. 

But,  independent  of  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  the  exploration  and  colo- 
nisation of  new  countries  by  a  civi- 
lised race  leads  of  necessity  to  the 
discovery  of  regions  rich  io  mineral 
wealth,  which  were  unknown  before, 
and  brings  new  metallic  supplies  into 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

When  Spain  conquered  Mexico 
first,  and  afterwards  Peru  and  Chili, 
Europe  became  flooded  with  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  a  degree  unknown 
before  in  the  history  of  modem 
nations.  When  Bussia  began  to 
explore  her  provinces  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Ural,  gold-washings  were  dis- 
covered, which  have,  by  their  enor- 
mous yield,  made  up  for  the  deficient 


supply  which  commotion  and  misrule 
in  Central  and  Southern  America  had 
caused  in  European  countries.  The 
possession  of  California  by  an  obser- 
vant and  curious  people,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  breed,  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  those  wonderful  disco- 
veries which  have  made  the  world 
ring,  and  have  attracted  adventurers 
from  every  region.  And,  lastly,  the 
turning  of  keen  eyes  upon  river  beds 
in  Australia — still  less  known  and 
examined  than  almost  any  district  of 
America  without  the  Arctic  circle — 
has  brought  to  light  those  vast  stores 
of  gold  which  appear  destined  to  lay 
the  basis  of  a  new  empire  in  the  Aus- 
tralian archipelago. 

Nor  have  such  discoveries  been 
confined  to  the  so-called  precious 
metals.  The  advance  of  North  Ame- 
rican civilisation  towards  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  has  made 
known  abundant  mines  of  lead,  which 
the  cost  of  transport  chiefly  prevents 
as  yet  from  seriouslv  competmg  with 
European  produce  along  the  Atlantic 
border.  The  joint  march  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  has  laid 
open  veins  of  copper  of  inexhaustible 
magnitude — on  a  scale,  we  may  say, 


1.  Nok$  on  ike  DittrHmtion  of  Chid  throughout  the  World.    London :  Jambs  Wtld. 
186). 

2,  An  Historieal  Inauxry  into  the  Production  and  Con$umptwn  of  the  Preoiou$ 
MetaU.    By  Wiluam  Jacob,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    London  :  1861. 
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in  sisa  and  riduMM  oomnensiirmte 
with  tlie  other  great  natiirai  features 
of  the  Americao  continent ; — while, 
of  ooal  and  ironstone,  the  Central 
States  of  the  Union  are  so  full,  that 
fanaginatioa  itself  cannot  conceive  a 
time  when  thej  shall  cease  to  be  sof- 
ficient  tw  the  wants  of  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

Men  untrained  themselves  to  ob- 
serve, and  ignorant  thmt  it  is  inteUec- 
tnal  knowledge  which  opens  and 
guides  the  eje,  affect  to  wonder — 
often,  indeed,  do  serionslj  wonder — 
that  gold  so  plentifollj  scattered  over 
th^  s^|ufioe  of  a  country  as  it  is  said 
to  be  in  California  and  Australia,  or 
sprinkling  with  its  jeilow  sheen  thick 
veins  of  snowj  quarts,  should,  for  a 
time  so  comparatively  long,  have 
escaped  observation.  *'  What  sur- 
prises me,**  says  Captain  Sutter,  in 
whose  mill-race  the  gold  was  first 
discovered,  *' is,  that  this  country 
should  have  been  visited  by  so  many 
scientific  men,  and  that  not  one  of 
them  shonki  have  ever  stumbled  upon 
these  treasures ;  that  scores  of  keen- 
eved  trappers  should  have  crossed 
the  valley  in  every  direction,  and 
tribes  of  Indians  have  dwelt  in  it  for 
centuries,  and  yet  this  gold  should 
never  have  been  discovered.  I  my- 
self have  passed  the  very  spot  above 
a  hundred  times  during  the  last  ten 
years,  but  was  just  as  blind  as  the 
rest  of  them,  so  I  must  not  wonder 
at  the  disoovery  not  having  been 
made  earlier.**  * 

Such  seeming  blindness,  indeed,  is 
not  really  a  matter  of  snrprise.  The 
ability  to  observe  is  an  intellectual 
gift  no  less  than  the  ability  to  reason; 
and,  like  the  latter  talent,  the  former 
also  must  be  trained.  It  must  be 
taught  where  to  look,  and  what  to 
look  for ;  what  the  signs  are  of  the 
presence  of  the  thing  we  wish  to  find, 
and  where  they  are  likely  to  be  met 
with. 

It  is  not,  in  truth,  a  Just  reproadi 
to  unsuspecting  men,  that  they  have 
not  seen  what  the|v  never  imagined 
the  presence  of.  It  would  scarcely 
have  been  so,  had  they  ftuled  to  see 
in  a  given  place  what  they  were  told 
was  likely  to  be  found.    Many  of  our 


readers  are  familiar  with  the  exist- 
ence of  black  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum; many  mav  have  seen  them^ 
and  jnstlv  vrondered.  Some  may 
even  recollect,  when,  years  ago,  Fran- 
enhofer  first  announced  their  exist- 
ence, how  opticians  everywhere 
mounted  their  most  homogeneous 
prisms,  and  gaxed  at  the  spectrum 
eager  to  see  them,  and  how  many 
looked  in  vain.  Of  courae,  the  failure 
was  ascribed  to  the  imperfedtion  of 
their  prisms,  and  not  to  their  own 
defective  skill.  One  philosopher  we 
remember,  then  already  distinguished, 
and  whom  now  all  deUght  to  honour, 
of  whom  it  was  told  that  having 
obtained  one  of  the  beautifully  perfect 
prisms  of  Frauenhofer's  own  manu- 
facture, be  was  still  unable  to  see  the 
lines ;  but  that  another  who  had  seen 
them  came  to  his  aid,  instructed  him 
how  to  look,  and  In  an  instant  he  not 
only  clearly  saw  them,  but  exclaimed 
with  wonder  at  his  own  blindness. 
Such  were  our  own  sensations  also 
when  first  we  saw  them.  Was  it, 
then,  a  reproach  to  Sb  Isaac  Newton 
and  his  successors  that  these  lines 
escaped  them?  The  same  reproadi 
might  be  made  to  the  predecessors  of 
almost  every  discoverer  in  ev^y  walk 
of  modem  science.  Many  before  him 
probably  had  looked  from  the  same 
spot,  with  similar  advantages  fbr  see- 
ing, and  had  not  seen.  But  they  had 
gased  without  any  special  olject  or 
previous  instruction,  and  they  had 
failed  to  discern  what  another  coming 
after  them,  prepared  to  look  fbr  it, 
and  knowing  what  it  was  like,  and 
where  likely  to  be,  would  have  at 
once  descried. 

Hence  the  discovery  of  meet  <rf  the 
rich  mines  in  past  times  was  the  re- 
sult of  some  unlooked-for  accident 
happening  generally  to  naturally- 
observant  but  ignorant  men.  Thus 
Jacob  says  of  the  mhMS  in  the 
HarU— 

"  There  are  variooeeonflietiac  •phu^as 
among  the  learned  in  aoiiqnities  reepeot- 
ing  the  difloorery  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  HmrtB.  The  most  probable  soooonts 
fix  it  in  the  tenth  oentory;  and  the  tradi- 
tion is,  that  a  hnnter  of  the  name  of 
Ramaiy  when  engaged  in  the  ohase^  had 
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hit  kone  to  %  tree,  who,  hj 
pikwiag  with  hit  feet,  had  tortped  %w%j 
the  toil.  Mid  thereby  ditooTered  tome 
MinerUt;  that  tpeoimeot  of  them  were 
tent  to  the  Emperor  Otho,  to  whom  ftll 
mineralt,  mt  regmlitiet  of  the  Empire, 
belonged,  tod  who  teot  expert  minert  to 
ezjtmine  the  dittriet^  from  FnuiooBi»."~ 
(Jacob,  L  p.  254.) 

And  agtin  of  the  mines  of  Saxon  j — 

*  The  mines  of  Stxony  were  first  dis- 
eoTered  in  the  tenth  cento ry,  when  the 
whole  district  in  which  they  are  sitaated 
WM  coTered  with  wood  and  without  in- 
habitnott.  Some  carriers  from  Halle,  on 
their  way  to  Bohemia,  whither  they  ear^ 
lied  aaltyobeerring  metallic  tnbttanoei  in 
the  trackt  made  by  the  wheels,  tome  of 
thete  were  taken  np  and  tent  to  Gotlar 
to  be  examined,  when  they  were  found 
to  oonsitt  of  lead  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver.  This  led  to  the  esta- 
blishments for  mining,  which  haTO  con- 
tinned,  with  some  Tariations  in  their 
prodacts,  from  the  year  1169  to  the  pre- 
tent  day.*— (Jacob,  i.  p.  252.) 

And  of  the  mines  of  Potosi — 

*<  la  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1645 
the  minee  of  the  Cerro  do  Pttod  were 
accidentally  discoTered.  According  to 
the  accoont  of  Herrera,  the  discovery  waa 
owing  to  ao  Indian  hunter,  Diego  Hualca^ 
who,  in  pulling  up  a  shrub,  obserred  fila- 
ments of  pure  silver  about  the  roots.  On 
examination  the  mass  was  found  to  be 
enormons,  and  a  Tery  great  part  of  the 
population  was  thereby  drawn  to  the  spot 
and  employed  in  extracting  the  metal. 
A  city  toon  tprang  np,  thengh  in  a  dit- 
trict  of  nnntnal  tterili^.  The  monntain 
wat  perforated  on  all  tides,  and  the  pro- 
dnoe,  in  a  few  of  the  first  yeart,  exceeded 
whatever  has  been  recorded  of  the  richest 
mines  in  the  wbrld.**— (Jacob,  ii.  p.  57.) 

And  10  wHh  the  dlscoreiy  of  the 
rich  wnshings  of  CalUbmia.  As  earl  j 
as  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne,  Captain 
Sheldrake,  in  command  of  an  Eng^h 
privateer  on  the  coast,  discovered 
that  the  black  sands  of  the  rivers^ 


inch  as  the  washecs  now  find  at  the 
bottom  of  their  rodurt — yielded  gold 
largely,  and  prononnced  the  whole 
country  to  be  rich  in  gold.  Bnt  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Jesait  fathers  till  1820,  when 
Califomia  was  made  a  territory  of  the 
Mexican  commonwealth,  and  a  small 
party  of  adventurers  came  in.  Ci^ 
tain  Sheldrake  and  his  published  opi- 
nions had  then  been  long  forgotten,* 
and  an  accident  made  known  again 
the  golden  sands  in  1848,  after  the 
teiritoiy  had  been  ceded  to,  and  was 
already  attracting  adventurers  from, 
the  United  Sutes. 

^  The  diteoverer  wat  Mr  lianhall,  who, 
in  September  1847,  had  contracted  with 
Captain  Sutter  to  build  a  taw-mill  near 
tome  pine  woods  on  the  American  Fork, 
now  a  well-known  feeder  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  In  the  spring  of  1848  the 
saw-mill  was  nearly  ready,  the  dam  and 
race  being  constructed ;  but,  when  the 
water  was  set  on  to  the  wheel,  the  tail- 
race  wat  found  too  narrow  to  let  the 
water  through  quick  enough.  Mr  Mar- 
shall, to  tave  work,  let  the  water  right 
into  the  race  with  a  ttrong  ttream,  to  at 
to  tweep  the  race  wider  and  deeper. 
Thit  it  did,  and  a  great  bank  of  gravel 
and  mud  wat  driven  to  the  foot  of  the 
race.  One  day,  Mr  Marshall,  on  walking 
down  the  race  to  this  bank,  saw  some 
glittering  bits  on  the  upper  edge,  and, 
having  gathered  a  few,  examined  them 
and  conjectured  their  value.  He  went 
down  to  Sutter's  Fort  and  told  the  cap- 
tain, and  they  agrood  to  keep  it  a  secret 
until  a  certain  grist  mill  of  the  captain's 
was  finished.  The  newt  got  about,  how- 
ever ;  a  conning  Yankee  earpenter  having 
followed  them  in  their  visit  to  the  mill- 
raoe,  and  found  out  the  gold  tcalet. 

Forthwith  the  news  spread.  The  first 
workmen  were  lucky,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
some  gold  was  sent  to  San  Francisco,  and 
speedily  the  town  wat  emptied  of  people. 
In  three  months  there  were  four  thousand 
men  at  the  diggings — Indians  having  been 
hired,  eighty  soldiers  deeerted  horn  the 


*  We  leave  onr  rtadtrt  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  following  patsage  from  Mr 
Theodore  Johnson's  *"  Sightt  in  the  Gold  Region  :''>-Speaking  of  the  Padrti  of  the 
old  mission  of  San  Francisco  Dolores,  he  tays,  *  That  these  priests  were  cognisant 
of  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metal  at  that  period  is  now  well  known  ;  but  they 
were  members  of  the  extraordinary  society  of  the  Jesuits,  which.  Jealous  of  its  all- 
pervading  influence,  and  dreading  the  eifect  of  a  large  Protestant  emigration  to  the 
western  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  shores  of  America,  applied  its  powerful  injunctiont 
of  tecresy  to  the  members  of  the  order  ;  and  their  faithful  obedience,  during  to  long 
a  period,  is  another  proof  both  of  the  strength  and  the  danger  of  their  ovganitation.''— 
(Second  Edition,  p.  Iti.) 
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American  potti,  md  nmaways  fetting  up 
from  th«  shipe  in  the  harbour.  Saeh  ^pe 
as  got  away  carried  news  to  Europe  and 
ihe  United  States;  and,  by  the  beginning 
of  1849,  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were 
in  agitation." — (Wyld,  pp.  84,  85.) 

Bat  when  no  tcddent  has  inter- 
■vened  to  force  the  diflooverj  opon  the 
ansoBpectlDg  or  nnobsenrant,  it  has 
someumes  happened  that  great  riches, 
unseen  by  others,  have  been  discovered 
by  persons  who  knew  what  to  look 
for,  what  were  the  signs  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  thing  sought,  and  who 
had  gone  to  particolar  places  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration.  Such  was 
the  case  in  Australia. 

The  preliminary  history  of  the 
Australian  discovery  is  peculiar. 
From  what  ho  had  seen  of  the  Ural, 
^nd  had  learned  of  the  composition  of 
the  chief  meridian  mountain  ridse  of 
Australia,  Sir  Roderick  Mun£ison 
pnblidy  announced,  in  1845,  his  belief 
that  Australia  was  a  country  in  which 
gold  was  likely  to  be  found — recom* 
mended  that  it  should  be  sought  for, 
and  even  memorialised  the  home 
government  on  the  subject.*  But 
although  this  opinion  and  recommen- 
dation were  inserted  and  commented 
upon  in  the  colonial  newspapers^ 
although  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  pub- 
lished letters  predicting,  for  reasons 
given,  the  discovery  of  gold  deposits 
in  Califomia  and  Australia— although 

"Sir  Francis  Forbes  of  Sydney  snb' 
Aeqaently  published  and  drcolated  in 
New  South  Wales  a  paper,  in  which  he 
Affirmed  in  the  strongest  manner,  on 
scientific  data,  the  existence  of  gold  for- 
mations in  New  Holland— although  a 
colonial  geologist  had  been  sent  out  some 
years  before  and  was  settled  at  Sydney — 
and  lastly,  although  one  part  of  the  pre- 
diction was  soon  so  wonderAilly  fulfilled 
by  the  Califomian  discoveries  —  yet 
even  the  discoveries  in  California  did 
not  arouse  the  New  Hollanders  to  ade- 
quate researches,  though  reports  were 
spread  of  wonderful  discoreries  in  Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia,  which  were 
speedily  discredited.  It  was  reserved 
for  a  gentleman  of  New  South  Wales, 
Mr  Edward  Hammond  Hargraves,  to 
make  the  definite  discoveries.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  independently  of  all 
previous  views  on  the  snbject ;  but  having 
acquired  experience  in  California,  and 


being  stmck  with  the  resemblaiiee  be- 
tween the  Califomian  fonnations  and 
those  of  New  Holland,  he  deterained  on 
a  systematic  search  for  gold,  which  he 
brought  to  a  snoeessfbl  iisne  on  the  1 2th 
of  February  of  this  year  1850,  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  diggings  in  the  Bathtxrst 
and  Wellington  districts,  and  which  he 
prosecuted  until  he  had  ascertained  the 
existence  of  gold  sands  in  no  less  than 
twelve  plaoee.*'— {Wtld,  p.  80.) 

When  this  was  made  known  by 
Mr  Hargraves  in  a  formal  report  to 
the  authorities  at  Sydney,  in  April 
1850,  they  then  (!)  despatched  the 
provincial  geologist  to  examine  the 
localities,  and  confirm  the  discoveries 
of  Mr  Hargraves!  But  the  public 
did  not  wait  for  such  confinnation. 
On  the  1st  of  May  the  discoveries 
became  known  in  Sydney.  In  thou- 
sands the  people  forso<^  the  city,  the 
villages,  cattle  stations,  and  farms,  in 
the  Ulterior,  for  the  neighbonrhood  (rf 
Bathurst,  where  the  gold  had  been 
found.  Summerhiil  Creek  alone  soon 
numbered  Its  four  thousand  diggers, 
who  thence  speedily  spread  themselves 
along  the  other  head  waters  of  the 
Darting  and  Murmmbidgee — rivers 
flowing  westward  from  the  inland 
slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  (Blue 
Mountains  and  Liverpool  range,} 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and 
at  the  distance  from  it  of  about  one 
hundred  miles.  Near  Bathurst  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  attains,  in  Monnt 
Canobolus,  a  heij^t  of  4461  feet.  In 
numerous  {daces  among  the  feeders 
of  these  streams,  which  themselves 
unite  lower  down  to  form  the  main 
channel  of  the  Murray,  gold  was 
speedily  found.  It  was  successfully 
extracted  also  from  the  upper  course 
of  the  Hunter  River,  and  from  the 
channel  of  Cox^s  River — both  de- 
scending from  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
same  ridge,  within  the  province  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  province 
of  Victoria,  the  feeders  of  the  Glenelg 
and  other  rivers,  which  descend  from 
the  southern  prolongation  of  the  same 
chain  —  the  Australian  Pyrenees  — 
have  yielded  large  quantities  of  gold ; 
and  recently,  G^long  and  Melbourne 
have  become  the  scene  of  an  excite- 
ment scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
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has  longer  prevailed  in  the  country 
round  Bathnrst.  Sonth  Anstralia  also, 
where  the  main  river,  Murray,  passes 
through  it  to  the  sea  at  Adelaide,  has 
been  reported  to  contdn  the  precious 
metal.  So  suddenly  does  the  first 
spark  of  real  fire  spread  into  a  great 
flame  of  discovery — so  clearly  can  all 
eyes  see,  when  tanght  how  to  look, 
what  to  look  for,  and  in  what  circum- 
stances. 

But  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  In 
the  province  of  Victoria,  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  zeal  and  success  in 
digging,  have  up  to  the  latest  advices 
been  the  greatest.  In  the  beginning 
of  June  1850,  the  Governor- General 
had  already  bestowed  a  grant  of  £500 
upon  Mr  Hargraves,  and  an  appoint- 
ment of  £850  a-year,  as  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  services — acknowledg- 
ments he  well  deserved,  but  which 
might  have  been  saved  honourably  to 
the  colony,  and  creditably  to  science, 
had  the  recommendation  made  five 
years  before  by  geologists  at  home, 
and  by  scientific  colonists,  been  at- 
tended to.  In  the  same  month  the 
Sir  Thomas  Arbuthnot  sailed  from 
Sydnev  for  England  with  £4000  worth 
of  gold  already  among  her  cargo.  The 
success  of  the  explorers  continues  un- 
checked up  to  the  latest  arrivals  from 
Australia.  **When  I  left,  on  the 
10th  of  August  1851,"  says  the  cap- 
tain of  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war,  in  a  letter  now  before  us,  ^^  there 
was  then  weekly  coming  into  Sydney 
£18,000  of  gold.  One  lump  has  been 
found  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  fai 
weight.**  He  adds,  and  we  believe 
many  are  of  this  opinion,  ^Hhat  it 
appears  to  be  one  immense  gold  field, 
and  that  California  is  already  thrown 
Into  the  shade.**  The  news  of  five 
months*  later  date  only  give  additional 
strength  to  all  previous  annonnce- 
ments,  anticipations,  and  predictions. 

Now,  in  reflecting  on  these  remark- 
able and  generally  unexpected  dis- 
coveries, an  enlightened  curiosity 
suggests  such  questions  as  these : — 
What  are  the  conditions  geographical, 
physical,  or  geological,  on  which  the 
occurrence  of  gold  deposits  depends? 
Why  has  the  ability  to  predict,  as  in 
the  Australian  case,  remained  so  long 
nnexercised,  or  been  so  lattly  acquir- 
ed? What  are  the  absolute  extent, 
and  probable  productive  durability, 
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of  the  gold  regions  newly  brought  U> 
light?  What  their  extent  and  rich- 
ness compared  with  those  known  at 
former  periods,  or  with  those  which 
influence  the  market  for  precious 
metjUs  now?  What  the  influence 
thejr  are  likely  to  exercise  on  the 
social  and  financial  relations  of  Eu* 
ropean  countries?  What  the  effect 
they  will  have  on  the  growth  and 
commerce  of  the  States  which  border 
the  Pacific,  or  which  are  washed  by 
the  Indian  and  Australian  seas  ?  In 
the  present  article  we  propose  to 
answer  a  few  of  these  questions. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  Geography  of  the 
question.  There  are  no  limits  either 
in  latitude  or  lon^tude,  as  used  to 
be  supposed,  withm  which  gold  de- 
posits are  confined  —  none  within 
which  they  are  necessarily  most 
abundant.  In  old  times,  the  opinion 
was  entertained  that  the  precious 
metals  favoured  most  the  hot  and 
equatorial  regions  of  the  earth.  But 
the  mines  of  Siberia,  as  far  north  a& 
69°  of  latitude,  and  the  deposits  of 
California,  supposed  to  extend  into 
Oregon,  and  even  into  Russian  Ame- 
rica, alone  show  the  absurdity  of  this- 
opinion. 

Nor  does  the  physical  character  of 
a  country  determine  in  any  degree 
whether  or  not  it  shall  be  productive 
of  sold.  It  may,  like  California, 
border  the  sea,  or  be  far  inland,  liko 
the  Ural  slopes,  or  the  Steppes  of  the 
Rirghis ;  it  may  be  fiat,  and  of  little 
elevation,  or  it  may  abound  in 
streams,  inlakes,  and  in  mountains ; — 
none  of  these  conditions  are  necessa- 
rily connected  with  washings  or  veins 
of  i^ld.  It  is  true  that  mountain 
chains  are  usually  seen  at  no  great 
distance  from  localities  rich  in  golden 
sands,  and  that  metalliferous  veins^ 
often  cut  through  the  mountains- 
themselves.  But  these  chrcumstances 
are  independent  of  the  mountains  as 
mere  physical  features.  It  is  not 
because  there  are  mountains  in  a 
country  that  it  is  rich  in  gold,  else 
gold  mines  would  be  far  more  frequent ;. 
and  mountainous  regions,  like  our 
own  northern  counties,  would  abound 
in  mineral  wealth.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  of  which  a  country  con- 
sists^its  geological  and  chemical  cha- 
racters, in  other  words,  which  deter- 
mine the  presence  or  absence  of  tha 
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most  coveted  of  metals.  Hamboldt, 
indeed,  supposed,  from*  his  obseira- 
tioQS,  that,  to  be  prodoctiye  of  gold, 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  skirt 
the  coantry  mast  have  a  meridional 
direction.  Bat  farther  research  has 
shown  that  this  is  bj  no  means  a 
necessary  condition,  although  hither- 
to, perhaps,  more  gold  has  been  met 
with  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  chains 
which  have  a  prevailing  north  or 
south  direction  than  of  any  other. 
We  may  safely  say,  therefore,  that 
there  are  no  known  physical  laws  or 
conditions,  by  the  application  or  pre- 
sence of  which  the  existence  of  gold 
can  with  any  degree  of  probability  be 
predicted. 

Let  us  study  for  a  Itttle,  then,  the 
geology  of  a  region  of  gold. 

Firsts  Every  general  reader  now-a- 
days  is  aware  that  the  crust  of  our 
globe  consists  of  a  series  of  beds  of 
rock,  laid  one  over  the  other,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book;  and  that  of 
these  the  lowest  layers,  like  the 
courses  of  stone  in  the  wall  of  a 
building,  are  the  oldest,  or  were  the 
first  laid  down.  These  rocky  beds 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  of  which 
the  lowest,  or  oldest,  is  called  the 
primary ;  the  next  in  order,  the  se- 
condary ;  and  the  appermost,  or  new- 
est, the  tertiary. 

Second^  That  in  certain  parts  of 
the  worid  this  outer  crust  of  rocks  is 
broken  through  by  living  volcanoes, 
which,  with  intermissions  more  or 
less  frequent,  belch  forth  flames  and 
smoke,  with  occasional  torrents  of 
burning  lava.  That  where,  or  when, 
the  cause  of  such  eruptions  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  living 
volcanoes,  earthquakes  are  occasioned ; 
cracks  or  fissures,  more  or  less  wide, 
are  produced  in  the  solid  rocks;  smok- 
ing fumeroles  appear;  and  vapour- 
exhaling  surfaces  show  that  fires, 
thongh  languid  and  dormant  for  the 
time,  still  exist  beneath.  That  be- 
sides the  rocks  of  lava  they  have 
poured  out,  these  volcanic  agencies 
change  the  surface  of  a  country  more 
widely  still  by  the  alterations  they 
gradually  eflect  upon  the  previously 
existing  slaty,  calcareous,  or  sand- 
stone rocks ;  converting  limestone 
into  marble,  and  baking  sandstone  into 
more  or  less  homogeneone  quarts,  and 
common  slates  or  nardened  clays  into 


mica  slates,  gneiss,  and  granite-like 
rocks.  That  such  volcanic  agendea, 
producing  similar  phenomena,  have 
existed  in  every  geological  epoch ;  and 
though  the  evidences  of  these  are 
most  extensive  and  distinct,  perhaps, 
among  the  rocks  of  the  oldest  or  pri- 
maiy  period,  that  they  are  numerous 
and  manifest  also  among  those  of  tlie 
secondary  and  tertiary  periods. 

Thirds  That  rocks  of  every  age  a»d 
kind,  when  exposed  to  the  aetioB  of 
the  air,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
the  beadng  of  the  rains,  the  force  of 
flowing  water,  the  dash  of  the  incon- 
stant sea,  and  other  natural  agencies, 
crumble  down,  wear  away,  or  are  torn 
asunder  into  fragments  of  every  sise. 
These  either  remain  where  they  an 
formed,  or  are  carried  by  winds  and 
moving  waters  to  distances,  sobm- 
times  very  great,  bat  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  force  of  the  wind  or 
water  which  impel  them,  and  on  the 
sise  or  density  of  the  fragments  them* 
selves.  Thus  are  our  shores  daily 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
and  the  fragments  distributed  akMig 
its  bottom  by  the  tides  and  currents ; 
andthns,  fhnn  the  far  northern  moun- 
tains of  America,  does  the  Missouri 
bring  down  detached  fhigments  thou- 
sands of  miles  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico, 
whence  the  Gulf  Stream  carries  them 
even  to  the  icy  Spitsbergen. 

Fcmrth^  That  over  all  the  solid 
rocks,  almost  everywhere  is  spread  a 
covering  of  this  loose,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  drifted  matter,  consisting 
of  sands,  gravels,  and  days.  These 
overspread  not  only  valleys  sod 
plafais,  but  hill-sides  and  slopes,  and 
sometimes  even  moontain-tops,  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  spots  wh^e  these  loose 
materials  do  not  cover  and  conceal 
the  native  rocks ;  but  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  especially  in  wide  plains  aad 
deep  river  valleys,  they  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  aocumnlations  of  enor- 
mous depth.  In  our  own  island,  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  fbet  of  such 
superfldal  sands,  gravds,  and  days, 
is  by  no  means  onnsnal.  They  are 
often  sorted  into  beds  sHemate^ 
coarse  and  fine,  evidently  by  the  ac- 
tion of  moving  water ;  and  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fh^^nts  of  whl<A 
onr  English  gravds  consist  can  gene* 
rally  be  traced  to  nattve  reeks  at 
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BO  great  distonoe  from  tho  spots  on 
whiofa  thej  rest,  yet  amoog  them  are 
to  be  found  fragments  also,  which 
most  have  been  brought  fit>m  Nor- 
way, and  other  places,  many  hon* 
dred  miles  distant. 

On  the  surface  of  these  driffced 
manseii  we  generally  live,  and  from 
the  aoils  they  form  we  extract  by  til- 
lage the  means  of  life. 

Fiftk^  That  these,  occasionally 
thid^  beds  of  drifted  matter— dhyt 
wo  shall  for  brevity  call  it — are  in 
some  places  cut  through  by  existing 
rivers,  the  beds  of  which  run  between 
high  banks  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel, 
which  the  action  of  the  stream  has 
mdually  worn  and  washed  away. 
This  is  seen  in  many  of  our  own  river 
▼alleys;  and  it  is  especially  visible 
along  the  great  rivers  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  efliBCt  of  this  wearing  ac- 
tion is  to  remove,  mix  up,  and  re- 
distribute, towards  the  river*s  month, 
the  materiala  which  have  been  scoop- 
ed oat  by  the  catting  water,  and  thus 
to  pfi^uoe,  on  a  small  scale,  along 
the  river's  bed,  what  had  long  before 
been  done  in  the  large,  when  the  entire 
bed  of  drift  throng  which  the  river 
iows  was  itself  spread  over  the  plain 
or  valley  by  more  mighty  waters. 

These  things  being  understood,  a 
▼ery  wide  geological  examination  of 
gold-bearing  localities  has  shown — 

Pini^  That  gold  rarely  occurs  in 
available  quantity  in  any  of  the  str»- 
tiied  rocks,  except  in  those  which 
belong  to  the  prinuury  or  oldest  group, 
and  in  these  only  when  or  where  they 
have  bera,  more  or  less,  disturbed  or 
altered  by  ancient  volcanic  or  volca- 
nic-/^ action ;  by  the  intrusion,  for 
example  into  cracks  and  hollows,  of 
veins  and  masses  of  serpentine,  gran- 
ite, syenite,  and  other  igneous  rocks, 
in  a  melied  or  semi-fluid  state. 

Seetmd,  That  among  these  primarr 
stratified  rocks  a  subdivision,  to  which 
the  name  of  Silurian  was  given  by  Sir 
Boderid[  Mnrchison,  has  hitherto,  aa 
a  whole,  proved  by  &r  the  richest  hi 
this  kind  of  mmeral  wealth ;  though 
the  alate-rocks  below,  and  the  sand- 
atones  and  limestones  above,  in  fa- 
vowahle  dfcamstanees,  nay  be  eqoal- 
ly  geld-bearing. 

Xftwd;  That  the  drifted  sands  and 


gravels,  in  which  gold-washing  is 
profitable,  occur  only  in  the  proxi- 
mity, more  or  less  near,  of  such  an- 
cient and  altered  (so  called  metamor- 
phic)  rocks.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
mgments  of  such  rocks  broken  up, 
pounded,  and  borne  to  their  present 
sites  by  natural  causes,  operating 
long  ages  ago,  but  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  now  degrade  and  carry 
away  to  lower  levels  the  crumbling 
particles  stUl  torn  off  from  our  hard- 
est mountains  by  the  ceaseless  tooth 
of  time. 

Numerous  as  have  been  the  deposits 
of  gold  found  in  various  ages  and 
eouDtries,  they  all  confirm  the  general 
geological  conclusions  above  stated. 
The  main  and  most  abundant  sources 
of  gold  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients, occurred  among  the  sands  of 
rivers,  and  amid  the  gravels  and  shin- 
gles which  formed  their  banks.  Such 
were  the  gold- washings  in  the  beds  of 
the  Phasis,  the  Paetolus,  the  Po,  the 
Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  mountain 
streaou  which  descended  fh>m  the 
alpine  heights  of  Greeoe,  of  Italy,  of 
America,  of  Aria  Minor,  and  ot  many 
other  countries.  These  rivers  all  de- 
scend lh>m,  or,  eariy  on  their  way, 
pass  through  or  among,  ancient  rodis, 
generally  old  and  altered  Silurian 
strata,  such  as  those  we  have  spoken 
of,  in  which  the  gold  originally  exist- 
ed, and  from  which  the  exUting  rivers, 
since  they  assumed  their  present  chan- 
nels, have  in  some  few  cases,  and  to  a 
small  amount,  separated  and  brought 
it  down.  And  if  in  any  region,  as  in 
Nubia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Ma- 
cedonia,* the  ancient  or  medi»val 
nations  followed  up  their  search  to 
the  sources  of  the  rich  rivers,  and 
were  successful  in  finding  and  extract- 
ing gold  from  the  native  rocks,  later 
explorations,  wherever  made,  have 
shown  that  these  mines  were  rituated 
among  old  and  disturbed  deposits  of 
the  primary  and  Silurian  age. 

The  more  modem  discoveries  in 
America,  Siberia,  and  elsewhere,  prove 
the  same.  So  that,  among  geok^^ists, 
it  is  at  present  received  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  the  primary,  the  so 
called  azoic  and  palMsoic  rocks,  ars 
the  only  great  repositories  of  native 
gold. 
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There  are  no  known  laws,  either 
physical  or  chemical,  by  which  the 
almost  exclosiye  presence  of  gold  in 
these  ancient  rocks  can  be  accounted 
for  or  explained.  A  conjecture  has 
been  hazarded,  however,  to  which  we 
shall  for  a  moment  advert. 

From  the  fissures  and  openings 
which  abound  in  volcanic  neighbour- 
hoods, gases  and  vapours  are  now 
seen  continually  to  arise.  Whatever 
is  capable  of  being  volatilised— driven 
off  in  vapour,  that  is — ^by  the  existing 
heat,  rises  fh>m  beneath  till  it  reaches 
the  open  air,  or  some  comparatively 
cool  spot  below  the  surface,  where  it 
condenses  and  remains.  Such  was 
the  case  also  in  what  we  may  call  the 
primary  days  of  geology. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which 
occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  native 
or  metallic  and  malleable  state.  But 
in  this  state  it  is  not  volatile,  and 
could  not  have  been  driven  up  in  va- 
ponr  by  ancient  subterranean  heat. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
metals,  the  prevailing  belief  is,  that  it 
has  been  so  volatilised— not  in  the 
metallic  state,  however,  but  in  some 
form  of  chemical  combination  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  volatilised.  No 
such  combinations  are  yet  known, 
though  their  existence  is  not  incon- 
sistent with — may  in  fact  be  inferred 
from — onr  actual  knowledge. 

It  is  further  supposed  that,  at  the 
period  when  the  primary  rocks  were 
disturbed  by  intrusions  of  granites, 
porphyries,  serpentines,  greenstones, 
&c.,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as 
volcanic-like  phenomena,  the  ele- 
mentary bodies,  which,  by  their  union 
with  the  gold,  are  capable  of  render- 
ing it  volatile,  happened  to  exist  more 
abundantly  than  at  the  period  of  any 
of  those  other  disturbances  by  which 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks  were 
affected  ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  signs  of  gold-bearing  exhalations, 
and  consequently  gold-bearing  veins, 
are  rare  in  the  rocks  of  the  newer 
epochs. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  intro- 
duction of  gold  into  the  fissures  and 
veins  of  the  earliest  rocks,  its  pre- 
sence is  due  to  what  we  may  call  the 
fortuitous  and  concun*eut  presence  in 
the  under  crust  of  other  elementary 
substances  along  with  the  gold,  which 
by  uniting  with  it  could  make  it  vola- 
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tile,  rather  than  to  the  acUcn  or 
influence  of  any  ^dely-operating 
chemical  or  physical  law.  The  ex- 
planation itself,  however,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  merely  conjectural, 
and,  we  may  add,  neither  satisfac- 
tory nor  free  from  grave  objections. 

But  from  the  geological  facts  wo 
have  above  stated,  several  very  inter- 
esting consequences  follow,  such  as — 

Firsty  That  wherever  the  rocks  we 
have  mentioned  occur,  and  altered  as 
we  have  described,  the  exiistence  and 
discovery  of  gold  are  rendered  pro- 
bable. Physical  conditions  may  not 
be  equally  propitious  evenrwhere. 
Broad  valleys  and  favourable  river 
channels  may  not  always  coexist  with 
primary  rocks  traversed  by  old  vol- 
canic disturbances  ;  or  the  ancient 
sands  and  shingles  with  which  the 
particles  of  abriuled  gold  were  origi- 
nally mixed  may,  by  equally  ancient 
currents,  have  been  scoured  out  of 
existing  valleys,  and  swept  far  away. 
But  these  are  matters  of  only  secon- 
dary consideration,  to  be  ascertained 
by  that  personal  exploration  which  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  geologicid 
structure  will  justify  and  encourage. 

Whenever  the  geology  oi  a  new 
country  becomes  known,  therefore,  it 
becomes  possible  to  predict  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  native  gold,  in 
available  quantities,  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  probability  as  to  make  public 
research  a  national,  if  not  an  indivi- 
dual duty.  This  led  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  to  foretell  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  similar  knowledge  places 
similar  predictions  within  the  power 
of  other  geologists. 

We  happen  to  have  before  us,  at 
this  present  moment,  a  geological  map 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Two  such  maps  have 
been  published,  one  by  Messrs  Algw 
and  tfackson,  of  Boston,  and  another 
by  Dr  Gesner,  lata  colonial  geologist 
for  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
In  these  maps  the  north-western  part 
of  the  province  is  skirted  by  a  fringe 
of  old  primary  rocks,  partly  meta- 
morphic,  and  sometimes  foss&iferons, 
and  resting  on  a  back  ground  of  ig- 
neous rocks,  which  cover,  according  to 
Gesner,  the  largest  portion  of  this  end 
of  the  province.  Were  we  inclined  to 
try  our  hand  at  a  geological  predic- 
tion, we  should  counsel  our  friends  in 
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the  y«le  of  Annapolis  to  look  oat  for 
yellow  particles  along  the  conrse  of 
the  Annapolis  river,  and  especiallj  at 
the  months  and  np  the  beds  of  the 
cross  streams  that  descend  Into  the 
vallej  from  the  southern  highlands. 

Nature,  indeed,  has  given  the  Nova 
Scotians  in  this  Annapolis  vallej  a 
miniature  of  the  more  famed  valley  of 
the  Sacramento.  Their  north  and 
south  mountains  represent  respectively 
the  coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  the  Sacramento  Basin.  The  tribu- 
taries in  both  valleys  descend  chiefly 
from  the  hills  on  the  left  of  the  main 
rivers.  The  Sacramento  and  the  An- 
napolis rivers  both  terminate  in  a  lake 
or  basin,  and  each  finally  escapes 
through  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  coast 
ridge  by  which  its  terminating  basin 
communicates  with  the  open  sea.  The 
Gut  of  Digb^  is,  in  the  small,  what 
ihe  opening  into  the  harbour  of  San 
Francisco  now  called  the  ^^  Golden 
Gate''  and  the  ^'Narrows''  is  in 
the  large;  and  if  the  Sacramento 
has  its  plains  of  drifted  sand 
and  gravel,  barren  and  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  husbandman,  the  An- 
napolis river,  besides  its  other  poor 
lands,  on  whidi  only  the  sweet  fern 
luxuriates,  has  its  celebrated  Ayles- 
ford  sand  plain,  or  devil's  goose  pas- 
ture— ^a  broad  flat  **  given  up  to  the 
geese,  who  are  so  wretched  that  the 
foxes  won't  eat  them,  they  hurt  their 
teeth  so  bad.*^  Then  the  south  moun- 
tains, as  we  have  said,  oonsbt  of  old 
primary  rocks,  stleh  as  may  carry 
gold— disturbed,  traversed  by  dykes, 
and  changed  or  metamorphosed, 
as  gold-bearing  rocks  usually  are. 
Whether  quartz  veins  abound  in  them 
we  cannot  tdl ;  but  the  idle  boys  of 
Clare,  Digby,  Clements,  Annapolis, 
Aylesford,  and  Horton,  may  as  well 
keep  their  eyes  about  them,  and  the 
woodmen,  as  they  hew  and  float  down 
the  pine  logs  for  the  supply  of  the  Bos- 
ton market.  A  few  days  spent  with 
a  '*  long  Califomian  Tom,"  in  roekiuff 
the  Aylesford  and  other  sands  and 
gravel-drifts  of  their  beautiful  valley, 
may  not  prove  labour  in  vain.  What 
if  the  rich  alluvials  of  Horton  and 
Comwallis  should  hide  beneath  more 
glittering  riches,  and  more  suddenly 


enriching,  than  the  famed  crops  of 
which  they  so  justly  boast  ?  Geolo- 
gical considerations  also  suggest  that 
the  streams  which  descend  nrom  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Cobequid 
Mountains  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  name  given 
to  Cap  d'Or  by  the  early  French  set- 
tlers two  hundred  years  ago,  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  real,  and 
not  in  the  imaginary  presence  of  glit- 
tering gold. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
Second,  The  same  facts  which  thus 
enable  us  to  predict  or  to  suggest  in- 
quiry, serve  also  to  test  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  ancient  traditions  regard- 
ing the  former  fruitfulness  in  gold  of 
countries  which  now  possess  only  the 
fading  memory  of  such  natural  but 
bvgone  wealth.  Our  geological  maps 
direct  us  to  European  countries,  m 
which  all  the  necessanr  geolo^^cal 
conditions  coexist,  and  in  which, 
were  the  world  still  young,  a  geolo- 
gist would  stake  a  fair  reputation  on 
the  hazard  of  discovering  gold.  But 
the  art  of  extracting  gold  from  auri- 
ferous sands  is  simple,  and  easily 
practised.  It  is  followed  as  success- 
fully by  the  black  barbarians  of  Africa 
as  by  the  whitest  savages  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  longer  a  country  has 
been  inhabited,  therefore,  by  a  people 
amouff  whom  gold  is  valued,  the  less 
abundant  the  region  is  likely  to  be  in 
profltable  washings  of  gold.  The 
more  will  it  approach  to  the  condition 
of  Bohemia,  where  ffold  prevuled  to 
a  great  extent,  and  was  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  middle  ages,  though  it 
has  been  long  worked  out,  and  the 
very  localities  of  its  mines  forgotten.^ 

Were  it  to  become,  for  example,  a 
matter  of  doubtful  tradition,  which 
the  historian  was  inclined  to  pass  by, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
three  hundred  men  were  employed 
near Elvan'sFoot— not  far,  we  believe, 
from  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland— at  a 
place  called  the  Gold  Scour,  in  wash- 
ing for  the  precious  metal,  who  in  a 
few  summers  collected  as  much  as  was 
valued  at  £100,000 ;  or  that  in  1796, 
ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold 
was  collected  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  a 
small  district  in  Wlcklow— the  geolo- 


*  Marchison— Reports  of  British  AsBociatioD,  1849,  (Appendix,  pp.  61,  02.) 
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^fe  wmdd  eome  to  bis  aid  aad  usnne 
him  that  the  natnrai  history  of  tba 
aeighboiirbood  readered  the  ooaur- 
reiice  of  gold  probable,  and  the  tradi- 
tioBS,  therefore,  worthy  of  reliaaee. 

Tkin^  They  explain,  also,  why  U 
is  that,  where  streams  flowing  from 
one  slope  of  a  chain  or  ridge  of  moon- 
tains  are  found  to  yield  nSt  retmns  to 
the  gold- seekers,  those  which  descend 
from  the  opposite  slope  often  prore 
wholly  nnprodnctive.  In  the  Ural, 
rich  mines  occur  aloMMt  solely  on  the 
eastern,  or  Siberian  slope  of  the  great 
chain.  On  the  western,  or  Enropean 
slope,  a  few  inconsiderable  mines  only 
are  worked.  So,  as  yet,  in  the  Sierra 
Nerada  In  California,  the  chief  trea- 
snres  occur  in  the  feeders  of  the  Sa- 
cramento and  San  Joaquin  rirtrs, 
which  descend  from  its  western  side. 
The  eastern  slope,  which  falls  towards 
the  broad  arid  TaUey  of  the  Mormons, 
is  as  yet  nnfkmed,  and  may  probably 
nsTer  prore  rich  hi  gold.  These  dr- 
cwnstances  are  accounted  for  by  the 
fkct  that,  in  the  Ural,  the  older  rocks, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  as  being 
especially  gold-bearing,  form  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  ridge  only,  the  western 
flank  of  the  range  being  covered  for 
the  most  part  by  rocks  of  a  mors 
modem  epoch.  The  same  may  be 
the  case  also  with  the  Stem  Nemda 
where  it  is  still  naexplorBd ;  aad  the 
Utah  Lake,  though  remote,  by  its 
saltness  lends  probability  to  this 
eonjectnre. 

Fomr^  and  lastly,  they  make  dear 
the  distinction  between  the  *'  dry  and 
wet  diggins"  we  read  of  in  our  Cali- 
foraian  news — ^why  in  so  many  conn- 
tries  the  beds  of  riTsrs  hsTC  been 
deserted  by  the  gold-finders,  and  why 
the  river  banks,  and  eren  distant  dry 
and  debated  spots,  hare  proved  more 
pcodnetive  than  the  channd  itsdf.* 

Let  tts  attempt  to  realise  for  a 
moment  the  condition  of  a  country  like 
California,  at  the  period,  not  geologi- 
cally remote,  when  the  gold-bearing 
drift  was  spread  over  its  magnificent 
TsUey.  The  whole  region  was  covered 
by  the  sea  to  an  unknown  depth, 
llw  snowy  ridge,  (Nevada,)  and  pi^ 


bably  the  coast  ridge,  also  formed 
lines  of  rosky  islands  or  peaks,  whlc^ 
withstood  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
aad,  if  they  were  covered  with  ice, 
the  wearing  and  degradmg  action 
also  of  the  OMving  glndera.  The 
spoils  of  the  cmmbling  rocks  sank 
into  the  waters,  and  wen  dbtriboled 
by  tides  aad  eumnts  atong  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  The  Mrrew 
opening  throngh  the  coast  ehsin,  by 
which  the  b^  ef  San  Frandsoe  now 
communicates  with  the  Korthem 
Pacific,  would,  at  the  perfod  we  speak 
of,  prevent  iha  debris  of  the  Nevada 
rocks  from  being  washed  ont  into  the 
main  basin  of  the  Padfie,  and  this 
would  enable  the  mettltkr,  as  well  an 
the  other  spoils  of  Itese  roeks»  to 
aoeamulate  in  the  bottom,  and  alone 
the  slopes  of  what  la  now  the  vallBj 
(tfCalifomia. 

By  a  great  physical  ^ango  the 
country  was  lined  ont  of  the  aea, 
either  at  onee  or  by  snooeadve  stages, 
and  it  presented  then  the  sppengince 
of  a  valley  long  and  wide,  covered 
almost  everywhece  by  a  deep  dothlni^ 
of  sands,  gravels,  and  shinglea,  with 
which  were  intenningied— not  without 
some  degree  of  method,  but  at  vanens 
depths,  and  in  various  proportioos 
the  lumps  and  gmins  of  ■setsllic  gdd 
which  had  formerly  esdsted  in  the 
recks,  of  which  the  saods  ami  shingles 
had  formed  a  part. 

And  now  the  tiny  strsaam,  which 
bad  formerly  terminated  thdr  tkori 
courses  in  the  sea  itself  flowed  down 
the  mountain  slopes,  united  their 
waters  in  the  bottom,  and  formed 
large  rivers.  Theee  gradually  cnt 
their  way  into  the  snperfidal  sands, 
washed  them  as  the  modem  gold- 
washer  does  in  his  cradle,  and  col- 
lected, in  certain  parts  of  their  beds, 
the  heavier  partides  of  gold  which 
they  happened  to  meet  with  in  their 
descent.  Hence  the  gdden  sands  of 
the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaqmn, 
and  of  so  many  of  the  rivers  oelebnued 
in  ancient  story.  But  the  beds  of  these 
rivers  could  never  be  the  reeeptnde 
of  aUthegddofsttchadistrict.  73^y 
derived  neariy  all  their  wealth  from 


*  *  In  ths  TeBetwir  Banimt  the  waahiags  were  perflhrmed  ezduilTdy  hy  Hm 
gjpdM,  who  diipUy  gremt  ikiU  in  finding  it  They  dig  diiefiy  oa  th«  6aiilsi  of  the 
riTer  hen,  where  more  gdd  it  found  than  in  the  botteo  of  the  streaB."— Jacob,  L 
p.  24S. 
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the  sands  and  dajs  or  grarelB  tlMj 
had  scooped  ont  in  forming  thsir  efaan- 
nels ;  and  as  tiiese  channels  occupy 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  surface  of 
the  bottoms  and  slopes  of  most  river 
Tallejs,  they  could,  or  were  likely  to 
contain,  only  an  equally  small  fraction 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  their  several 
regions.  The  more  andent  waters 
hM  distributed  the  gold  throughout 
the  whole  drift  of  the  country.  The 
river,  like  a  ^^  long  Tom,*'  had  cradled 
a  small  part  of  it,  and  proved  its  rich- 
ness. The  rest  of  the  drift,  if  rocked 
by  art,  would  prove  equally,  it  might 
be  even  more,  productive. 

It  is  in  this  old  virgin  drift,  usually 
untouched  by  the  river,  that  Che  so- 
called  dry  diggings  are  situated.  The 
reader  will  readily  understand  that, 
while  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  an  entire 
valley  Kke  that  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  or  which  wide 
9mAj  plains  like  those  of  Australia, 
may  ultimately  yield,  yet  it  will 
require  great  sagacity  to  discover,  it 
may  even  be  that  only  accident  and 
long  lapse  of  time  will  reveal,  in 
what  spots  and  at  what  depths  the 
gold  is  most  abundantly  accumulated, 
and  where  it  will  best  pay  the  cost  of 
extraction. 

We  do  not  now  advert  to  any  of 
the  other  points  oonnected  widi  the 
history  of  gold  on  which  ottr  seologi- 
cal  facts  throw  light.  These  Ulnstra- 
tioBS  are  suflSdent  to  show  how  rich 
in  practical  inferences  and  suggestions 
geological  and  chemical  sdenoe  is,  in 
this  as  in  many  other  special  branches 
of  mineral  inquiry . 

Kor  need  we  say  much  in  answer 
to  our  question,—'*  Why  the  ability 
to  predi<^  as  in  the  Australian  case,** 
or  generally  to  draw  such  oonclusions 
and  offer  such  suggestions  and  ex- 
planations, has  remained  so  Ions 
naanswered,  or  been  so  latelr  acquired  7 
Geology  and  chemistry  are  both  3roung 
sciences,  almost  unknown  till  within 
a  few  years,  rapidly  advandng,  and 
every  day  applying  themselves  more 
widely  and  directly  to  those  subjects 
which  effect  the  material  prosperitv 
and  indlvidaal  eoniforts  of  mankind. 
Knowledge  which  was  not  poeseoaed 
before  oar  day,  could  obviously  neither 
be  applied  at  all  ft>y  aacieaS  satiaB8» 
nor  ea^riier  by  the  modems. 
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To  the  coDsideratioD  of  the  abso- 
Ivte  extent  and  probable  prodactive 
durability  of  the  gold  regions  newly 
brought  to  light — of  their  extent  and 
rfchness  compared  with  those  known 
in  fbrmer  times — and  of  their  proba- 
ble effects  on  the  social  and  financial 
relations  (^  mankind,  we  shall  now 
turn  our  attestion. 

In  the  preceding  part  we  have  ex- 
plained the  drearastances  in  which 
gold  occars— 4he  geological  conditions 
which  appear  to  be  necessaiy  to  its 
oeenrrenc^— and  where,  therefore,  we 
may  expect  to  find  it.  But  no  con- 
ditions chemical  or  geological  at  pre- 
sent known  are  able  to  indicate — a 
priori^  and  apart  fh>m  personal  exami- 
nation and  trial — ^in  what  quantity 
the  predous  metal  is  likdy  to  occur, 
either  in  the  living  rocks  of  a  gold- 
bearing  district,  or  in  the  sands  and 
?'avels  by  which  it  may  be  covered, 
et,  next  to  the  fhct  of  the  existence 
of  gold  in  a  comitry,  the  quantity  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  a  profit- 
able yidd  mav  be  obtained,  are  the 
questions  which  BMWt  interest,  not 
only  individuals  on  the  spot,  but  all 
other  countries  to  which  the  produce  of 
its  mines  is  usually  sent,  or  flrom  which 
adventurers  are  llkdy  to  proceed. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that,  in 
nearly  all  the  gold  regions  which  have 
been  celebratM  in  past  times,  their 
mineral  riches  have  been  for  the  most 
part  extracted  flxMn  the  drifted  sands 
and  gravels  which  overspread  the 
surfkce.  We  have  also  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  small  amount  of  skill  and 
intelligence  whidi  this  extraction  re- 
quires, and  to  the  brief  time  in  whi^ 
such  washings  may  be  exhausted  even 
by  ignorant  people.  Most  of  our 
modm  gold  mines  are  dtnated  in 
similar  drifts.  We  may  instance,  from 
among  the  less  generally  known,  those 
of  Africa,  from  which  are  drawn  the 
suf^ies  that  come  to  us  yearly  firom 
the  gold  coast. 

"^  or  aU  the  Afrieaii  miaM  thoM  of 
Bambeok  are  eiippoeed  to  be  the  riobest 
Thej  are  abont  thirty  milet  sooth  of  the 
Senegal  rWer ;  and  the  inhabitante  are 
chiefly  oeenpied  in  gold-washing  doriag 
the  e^BMBthsef  dry  weather.  Aboet 
tmm  ailss  horn  Matakeo  is  a  sauil  feand^ 
topped  hill,  abeut  900  IM  higk»  the 
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whole  of  which  is  an  aUvriU  formation 
of  nnd  and  pnlforiMd  eaMrj,  with  graiai 
of  iron  ore  and  gold,  in  lampoy  graiai,  and 
•ealea.  This  hill  is  worked  thronghoat ; 
and  it  is  said  the  riohest  lumps  are 
found  deepest.  There  are  1200  pits  or 
workings,  some  40  feet  deep— but  mere 
holes  nnplanked.  This  basin  includes  at 
least  500  square  miles.  Forty  miles 
north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tabwara  moun- 
tains, are  the  mines  of  Semayla,  in  a  hill. 
This  is  of  quarts  slate  ;  and  the  gold  is 
got  by  pounding  the  rock  in  large  mor- 
tars. In  the  rirer  Semayla  are  alluTial 
deposits,  containing  emery  iraprecnated 
with  gold.  The  earth  is  washed  by  the 
women  in  calabashes.  The  mine  of 
Nambia  is  in  another  part  of  the  Tabwara 
mountains,  in  a  hillock  worked  in  pits. 
The  whole  gold  district  of  Bambouk  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  orer  10,000  square  miles. 
'^  Close  to  the  Ashantee  country  is  that 
of  the  Bunkatoos,  who  hare  rich  gold 
workings,  in  pits  at  Bukanti  and  Ken- 
tosoe."— (Wtld,  p.  44.) 

From  this  desciiption  we  see  that 
all  the  mines  in  the  Senegal  coontiy 
are  gold- washings,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Semayla,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  allnde.  No  skill  is  required 
to  work  them ;  and  shoald  European 
eonstitations  ever  permit  European 
nations  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  such  mines  may 
be  effectuallpr  exhausted  before  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  appli- 
cation of  European  skill.  And  so 
in  California  and  Australia,  should 
the  gold  repositories  be  all  of  the  same 
easily  explored  character,  the  metal 
may  be  suddenly  woriced  out  by  the 
hordes  of  all  classes  who  have  been 
rushing  in ;  and  thus  the  influence  of 
the  mines  mav  die  away  after  a  few 
brief  years  of  extraordinary  exdte- 
ment. 

When  California  first  became  fa- 
mous, the  popular  inquiry  everywhere 
was  simply,  what  amount  of  immediate 
profit  is  likely  to  be  realised  by  an  in- 
dustrious adventurer?  What  indi- 
vidual temptation,  in  other  words,  is 
there  for  me  or  my  connections  to  join 
the  crowd  of  eager  emigrants? 

Passing  over  the  in&ted  and  sus- 
picions recitals  which  found  their  way 
into  American  and  European  journals. 
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SQch  statements  as  the  IbSowing,  from 
trustworthy  sooroee,  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  most  stimulating  eflfect — 


**  To  give  yon  an  instance,  howcTer,  off 
the  amount  of  metal  in  the  soil— which  I 
had  fh>m  a  miner  on  the  spot,  three  Eng- 
lishmen bought  a  daim,  SO  feet  by  100 
feet,  for  fourteen  hun<&ed  doUsrs.  It 
had  been  twice  before  bought  and  sold 
for  considerable  sums,  each  party  who 
sold  it  supposing  it  to  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted. In  three  weeks  the  Eoflish- 
men  paid  their  fourteen  hundred  dollars^ 
and  cleared  thirteen  dollars  a-day  be- 
sides for  their  trouble.  This  claim, 
which  is  not  an  unusually  rich  one, 
though  it  has  perhaps  been  more  sue- 
cessfbUy  worked,  has  produced  in  eigh- 
teen months  OTsr  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  fi?e  thousand  pounds*  worth  of 
gold."  • 

Mr  Coke  is  here  describing  the 
riches  of  a  spot  on  the  inunediate 
banks  of  the  river,  where  circum- 
stances had  caused  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  oi  that  gold  to 
be  collected,  or  thrown  together — 
which  the  river,  in  cutting  out  its 
gravelly  channel,  had  separated  or 
rodied  oui^  as  we  have  described  in 
the  previous  part  of  this  article. 
This  rich  spot,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  sample  of  the  country, 
though,  from  Mr  Coke*s  matter-of- 
fact  language,  many  might  be  led 
to  think  so.  Few  spots  so  small  in 
size  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
vield  so  rich  a  store  oi  gold,  tbonsfa 
its  accumulation  in  this  spot  certainly 
does  imply  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
dilTused  through  the  drift  of  the  ooua- 
try  may  in  reality  be  very  great  It 
may  be  so,  however,  and  yet  not  pay 
for  the  labour  requu^  to  extract  it. 

That  manv  rich  priaes  have  beea 
obtained  by  fortunate  and  steadv  men 
in  these  diggings,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  yet,  if  we  ask  what  benefit  the 
emigrant  diggers,  as  a  whole,  have  ob- 
tained, the  information  we  possess 
shows  it  to  be  far  from  encouraging. 
On  this  subject  we  find,  in  one  of  the 
books  before  us,  the  following  infor- 
mation : — t 

«  The  inaccessibility  of  the  vUteers,  the 
diseases,  the  hardships,  and  the  erry  mo- 


*  A  Rid€  09tr  the  Roektf  Mountaint,    By  the  Hon.  Hkhbt  J.  Cou,  p.  809. 
t  SigkU  im  the  CMd  Region,  attd  Scenalw  tki  Way.     By  TnaoiKmB  J.  Jobnsoiu 
Second  Edition.    New  York,  1850. 
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derail  reMtm»eraiwn  rtmiting  to  ike  gnat 
ma$i  of  the  minen,  were  qaite  forgotten  or 
omitted — in  the  eommanieationi  md  re* 
ports  of  ft  few  only  excepted. 

"  A  few  have  made,  and  will  hereafter 
make,  fortunes  there,  and  rery  many  of 
those  who  remain  long  enough  will  ao- 
onmnlate  something ;  bnt  the  great  mass, 
all  of  whom  expected  to  acquire  large 
amounts  of  gold  in  a  short  time,  must  be 
eomparatirelj  disappointed.  I  Tisited 
California  to  dig  gold,  bnt  chose  to  aban- 
don that  purpose  rather  than  expose  life 
and  health  in  the  mines ;  and  as  numbers 
were  already  seekiog  employment  in  San 
Francisco  without  success,  and  I  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
speculate,  I  resoWed  to  return  to  my 
family,  and  resume  my  business  at  home.'* 
-(P.  207.) 

Thousands,  we  believe,  have  followed 
Mr  Jolmson*s  example ;  and  thousands 
more  would  have  lived  longer  and 
happier,  had  they  been  courageous 
enough,  like  him,  to  return  borne  un- 
successful. 

'^  The  estimate  in  a  former  chapter  of 
three  or  four  dollars  per  day  per  man,  as 
the  average  yield  during  my  late  visit  to 
the  gold  regions,  has  been  most  exten* 
sively  and  generally  confirmed  since  that 
period.  Innumerable  letters,  and  persons 
lately  returned  from  the  diggings,  (in- 
clnduig  snccessfbl  miners,)  now  Ix  the 
average  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per 
day  for  each  digger  during  the  season/' — 
(P:243.) 

''Thus  for  the  number  of  successful 
men  may  have  been  one  in  CTcry  hundred. 
In  this  estimate  those  only  should  be  con- 
sidered successfbl  who  haTO  realized  and 
eafdg  xntuUd  ikeW  fortunee.  The  thou- 
sands who  thus  far  hare  made  their  for- 
tunes, but  are  still  immersed  in  specn- 
lationa,  do  not  belong  as  yet  to  the  fore- 
going number."— (P.  246.) 

This  is  applying  the  just  principle, 
*^  Nemo  ante  obitum  beatus,"  which 
is  too  generally  forgotten  when  the 
first  sudden  shower  of  riches  falls  upon 
ourselves  or  our  neighbours. 

"  Individual  efforts,  as  a  general  rule, 
must  proTc  abortive.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  enables  me  to  judge,  they 
already  have. ,  1  do  not  know  of  a  eingte 
inttanee  ^  great  tuecess  at  the  minet  on 
the  part  of  a  single  member  of  the  pas- 
sengers or  ship's  company  with  whom  I 
came  round  Cape  Horn :  of  the  former 
there  were  a  hundred,  and  of  the  latter 
twenty.  Many  have  returned  home,  who 
can  tell  the  truth.''— (P.  249.) 
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This  last  extract  does  not' contain 
Mr  Johnson*s  own  experience,  but 
that  of  a  physician  settled  at  San 
Francisco,  from  whose  communication 
he  quotes ;  and  the  same  writer  adds 
many  distressing  particulars,  which 
we  pass  by,  of  the  fearfhl  misery  to 
which  those  free  men,  of  their  own 
firee  will,  from  the  thirst  of  gold,  have 
cheerfully  exposed  themselves. 

**  Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis 
Auri  sacra  fames  ?  ** 

The  latest  news  from  Australia 
contains  a  repetition  of  the  Califor- 
nian  experience.  A  recent  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Gcuette  speaks  thus 
of  the  gold- hunters — 

**  In  all  parts  of  the  colony,  labour  Is 
quitting  its  legitimate  employment  for 
the  lottery  of  gold-hunting ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  industrial  produce 
is  suffering.  Abundant  as  is  the  metal, 
miserT  among  its  derotees  is  quite  as 
abundant.  The  haggard  look  of  the 
nnsnccessfhl,  returning  disheartened  in 
search  of  ordinary  labour,  is  ftally 
equalled  by  the  squalor  of  the  successful, 
who,  the  more  they  get,  appear  to  labour 
the  harder,  amidst  filth  and  depriTation 
of  cTcry  kind,  till  their  wasted  fhtmes 
vie  with  those  of  their  less  lucky  neigh- 
bours. With  all  its  results,  gold-finding 
is  both  a  body  and  soul  debasing  occupa- 
tion; and  CTen  amongst  so  small  a  body 
of  men,  the  Tices  and  degradation  of 
California  are  being  enacted,  in  spite  of 
all  wholesome  check  imposed  by  the 
autiiorities." 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection 
that,  wherever  such  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  occurred,  there 
misery  of  the  most  extreme  kind  has 
speedily  been  witnessed.  The  cruel- 
ties of  the  Spanish  conquerors  towards 
the  Indian  nations  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  are  familiar  to  all.  They  are 
now  brought  back  fresh  upon  our 
memories  by  the  new  fortunes  and 
prospects  of  the  western  shores  of 
America.  Tet  of  such  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  were  not  the  inventors. 
They  only  imitated  in  the  New,  what 
thousands  of  years  before  the  same 
thirst  for  gold  had  led  other  con- 
querers  to  do  in  the  Old  World. 
Diodoms,  after  mentioning  that,  in 
the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  there  are  parts  full 
of  gold  mines,  from  which,  by  the 
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mftch  gold  is  dag,  adds — 

«  Tb«  kingi  of  Cgypt  OMdeaa  to  tlMM 
minttj  not  only  notorioM  criminafaL  eap- 
Utm  in  wmr,  penoni  fUie) j  aoeaaed,  sad 
tkoM  with  wboB  tbo  king  it  ofbnded, 
bat  nlM  nU  thoir  kindred  aad  tvlntioM. 
TboMMw  MB*  t*  tbif  wvrky  citlMran  a 
piniih— Bt,  or  tbnft  thn  pnit  aad  gnin 
of  Um  Un^  any  b«  iiwiMil  bj  tiMir 
laboort.  There  nre  thus  infinitn  nnnn 
ben  thrnat  into  theee  mines,  all  bonnd  in 
fetters,  kept  st  work  night  snd  dsj,  snd 
so  strictly  gusrded  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  their  eiTectiag  an  escape.  They 
are  guarded  by  aeroenary  soldiers  it 
Tsrions  barbarons  natioBS,  whose  laa- 
gnmge  is  foreign  to  tiiea  and  to  aadi 
other  ;  so  that  there  are  no  wesni  either 
of  forming  conspiracies,  or  of  corrapUng 
those  who  are  set  to  watch  thea.  They 
are  kepi  to  inee«Bat  wetk  by  the  orer- 
seer,  who,  hesidee,  kihee  them  seivrely. 
Not  the  least  can  Is  taken  of  the  bodies 
•f  these  poor  creatores  ;  they  ha^  not  n 
rag  to  coTer  their  nakednesi ;  and  who- 
soeTcr  sees  them  mast  oompassioaale 
their  meUncholy  and  deplorable  con- 
dition ;  for  tho^  they  may  be  sick,  or 
anisMd,  or  lame,  no  rest,  nor  any  iniep> 
missionef laboar.isallowodthem.  Neither 
the  weakness  of  M  age,  nor  the  inir- 
mity  of  females,  ezcnses  any  from  that 
work  to  which  all  are  driven  by  Mows 
and  evdgels,  till  at  length,  borne  down  by 
the  intolerable  weight  of  their  missry, 
many  faU  dead  in  the  midst  of  their  fan 
Bofl^rable  labours.  Thos  theee  miserable 
creatores,  being  destitnte  of  all  hope, 
expect  their  Aitare  days  to  bo  worse  tlma 
the  present,  and  long  for  death  as  more 
desirable  than  life."  * 

How  truly  might  we  apply  to  gold 
tbo  words  of  Horace— 

"To  Mmpsr  aittmi  §mw%  nuisiUsi, 
CtsTos  trabelob  et  cmasm  nanu, 
Odtaos  mhtBAp  nee  Mvenis 
Uacaa  sbest,  bqaidam^ue  plambiui.** 

There  was  both  ironj  and  wisdom 
in  the  eoonsel  given  by  the  Mormon 


foXkomen  aHer  tMr 
OB  the SaH  Lake.  "^Tkt 
trm  «se  of  goU  is  for  paving  streets^ 
coyering  honses,  making  coUnary 
dishes  i  and  when  the  saints  shall 
hare  preached  the  goq>el,  raised 
min,  and  boilt  np  cities  enoog^  the 
Lord  will  open  np  the  way  for  a  snp-> 
ply  of  gold  to  the  perfect  satiifaetiaa 
of  his  people."  This  kepi  the  bms 
of  their  foUoweis  finom  oMvinf  to  the 
diggings  ef  Western  Cidifoffvia.  They 
remained  aroond  the  lake  "to  be 
healthy  and  happy,  to  raise  grain  and 
bnild  cities.**! 

Bat  the  occnrrenoe  of  individnal 
disappointment,  or  misery  in  pro- 
caring  it,  will  not  prevent  the  gold 
itself  from  afterwaitls  exercising  its 
natoral  inflnenee  npon  society  when 
it  has  been  brought  into  the  markets 
of  the  world.  When  the  riehes  of 
California  began  to  arrive,  therefoiie, 
graver  minds,  whoee  thooghls  were 
tamed  to  the  fotare  as  mnch  as  to  the 
present,  inqaired,y£ri(,  bow  mnch  geld 
are  these  new  diggings  sending  into 
the  markete?— and,  jeomtd;  hew  kmc 
is  this  yield  likely  to  last? 

Isf,  To  the  first  of  these  qnestioM-* 
owing  to  the  nnoMrons  channels  •kmg 
which  the  gold  of  California  finds  its 
way  into  oommeroe — it  seems  hnpos- 
Bible  to  obtain  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate answer.  Mr  Theodore  Johnson 
(p.  2i6)  estimates  the  prodnce  for 

1848,  at  8  million  doHars. 

1849,  from  22  to  87  million  dollan. 

Or  in  the  latter  year,  from  fonr  to 
seven  millions  sterling.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  more  in  1850,  as  it  is 
assumed  to  be  by  Mr  Wyld,  from 
whose  pamphlet  (p,  22)  we  copy  the 
following  uble  of  the  estimated  total 
vield  of  gold  and  silver  by  all  the 
known  mines  of  the  worM,  in  the  fivo 
years  named  in  the  first  column : — 


1800 
1840 
1848 
1860 
1851 


£6,000,000  £6,760,000 

7,000,000  €,760,000 

i7,ioo,oee  7,600,000 

23,000,000  7,600,000 


ToM. 

£10,260,000 
11,760,000 
13,760,000 
26,000,000 
60,000,000 


*  Qnoted  by  Jiooa,  toI.  i.  pp.  68,  67. 

t  Tks  Mormons,  or  Lattor-tktp  8aiml$,  (a  cottmporary  Ustory,)  p.  317. 
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Sappoiiiig  the  RaMiaii  mines,  fnMi 
which  npwards  of  foir  millioiis'  worth 
of  the  gold  of  1848  wu  derived,  to 
hftTO  reoiained  equally  prodaodTe  in 
1860  Mid  1861,  this  estimmte  assigns 
a  yield  of  £10,000,000  worth  of  gold 
to  California  in  1860,  and  £16,000,000 
to  California  and  Ajistralia  together 
in  1861. 

The  New  York  HeraU  (October 
dlst,  1861)  estimates  the  prodnoe  of 
the  Califbmian  mines  alone,  for  the 
years  1860  and  1861,  at 

1860,  68,587,000  doIUn,  or  £13,717,000 
1851,  75,000,000         ^         £15,000,000 

These  large  returns  may  be  ezagge- 
ratioDs,  bat  they  profess  to  be  based 
on  the  costom-honse  books,  and  may 
be  qaite  as  near  the  trath  as  the 
lower  sums  of  Bir  Wyld.  Bot  sop- 
posing  either  statement  to  oontahi 
only  a  tolerable  gness  at  the  tnith, 
it  may  wdl  induce  ns  anxionslr  to 
inquire,  in  the  second  place,  how  long 
is  soch  a  supply  to  continoe  ? 

2d;  Two  diiSferent  branches  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  must  be  followed  up  in 
order  to  anive  at  anything  like  a 
satisfhctory  answer  to  thb  second 
question.  We  must  investigate  both 
the  probable  durability  of  the  surfitce 
digg^gs,  and  the  probable  occurrence 
of  TOld  in  the  native  rocks. 

JNow,  the  duration  of  profitable 
gold- washing  in  a  rMion  depends,' 
Jlrst^  on  the  extent  of  country  over 
which  the  gold  is  spread,  and  the 
universality  of  its  difi^nsion.  Second^ 
on  the  minimum  proportion  of  gold 
in  the  sands  which  will  pay  for  wash- 
ing ;  and  this,  again,  on  the  price  of 
labour. 

The  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers,  in  California,  is 
600  miles  long,  by  an  average  of  60 
miles  broad ;  comprehending  an  area, 
therefore,  of  26,000  square  miles. 

We  do  not  know  as  yet  over  how 
much  of  this  the  gold  is  distributed : 
nor  whether,  after  the  richest  and 
most  accessible  spots  have  been 
hunted  out,  and  apparently  exhausted, 
the  surface  of  the  country  generally 
will  adoiit  of  being  washed  over  with 
a  profit.  We  cannot  draw  a  conclu- 
sion in  reference  to  this  point  from 
any  of  the  statements  yet  published 


as  to  the  |»odnetiveiiess  of  par- 
ticular spots.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  thai 
deserted  vpois  may  often  be  returned 
to  several  times,  and  may  yield,  to 
more  careful  treatment,  and  more 
skilful  methods  in  after  years,  returns 
of  gold  not  less  considerable  than 
those  which  were  obtained  by  the 
first  adventurers.  Besides,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Mr  Theodore  Johnson, 

**  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  thai  the 
whole  range  of  mountains  extending 
firom  the  cascades  in  Oregon  to  the  Cor- 
dilleras in  South  America,  contain  greater 
or  less  deposits  of  the  precions  metals  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  StuorOf  ^ 
norikem  itaU  of  Mesico,  w  tgmalljf  ridi 
•M  gold  a$  tlu  adfoimimg  ooumtry  of  AUa 
Oali/bmia,  The  Mexicans  have  hitherto 
proved  too  feeble  to  resist  the  warlike 
Apaches  in  that  region,  consequently  its 
treasure  remains  comparatiTelj  nndia- 
turbed.'*— (P-  231.) 

Passing  by  Mr  Johnson^s  opinion 
about  the  Oregon  mountains,  what 
he  says  of  S^nora  has  probably  a 
foundation  in  truth,  and  justifies  us 
in  expecting  from  that  region  a  sup- 
ply of  gold  which  may  make  up  for 
any  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  the 
diggings  of  California  for  many  years 
to  come. 

The  question  as  to  the  minimum 
proportion  of  gold  in  the  sands  of 
California,  or  in  those  of  Australia — 
the  state  of  society,  the  workmen  and 
the  tools,  in  both  countries  being 
much  the  same — which  can  be  ex- 
tracted with  a  profit,  or  the  minimum 
daily  yield  which  will  make  it  worth 
extracting,  has  scarcely  as  yet  be- 
come a  practical  one. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  however, 
connected  with  this  subject,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  what  is  the  expe- 
rience of  other  gold  regions  in  these 
particulars. 

In  Bohemia,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  Iser,  there  were  formeriy 
gold-washings.  ^*  The  sand  does  not 
now  yield  more  than  one  gram  of 
gold  in  a  hundredweight;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  so  much  is  not  regu- 
larly to  be  obtained.  There  are  at 
present  no  people  searching  for  gold, 
and  there  have  been  none  for  several 
centuries."^    This,  therefore,  may  be 


JMCom,  I  p.  340,  note. 
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considered  less  than  the  minimum  pro- 

Sortion  which  will  enable  washers  to 
ve  even  in  that  cheap  conntrj.  In  the 
famed  gold  country  of  Minas  Greraes, 
in  Brazil,  where  gangs  of  slaves  are 
employed  in  washing,  the  net  annual 
amount  of  gold  extracted  seems  to 
be  little  more  than  £4  a-head ;  and 
in  Columbia,  where  provisions  are 
dearer,  ^^  a  mine,  which  employs  sixty 
slaves,  and  produces  20  lb.  of  gold  of 
18  carats  annually,  is  considered  a 
good  estate."* 

These  also  approach  so  near  to  the 
unprofitable  point,  that  gold- washing, 
where  possible,  has  long  been  gra- 
dually giving  way,  in  that  country, 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  other 
agricultural  productions. 

In  regard  to  Siberia,  Rose,  in  his 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  mines  of 
the  Ural  and  the  Altai,  gives  the 
results  of  numerous  determinations 
of  the  proportion  of  sold  in  the  sands 
which  are  considered  worth  washing 
at  the  various  places  he  visited. 
Thus  on  the  Altai,  at  Katharinen- 
burg,  near  Beresowsk,  and  at  Nei- 
winskoi,  near  Neujansk,  and  at 
Wiluyskoi,  near  Nischni  Tagilsk,  the 
proportions  of  gold  in  100  poodsf  of 
sand,  were  respectively — 

Katharinenburir,  P*^  *^  hh  ^',  ^  ^""^ 
'^^  J  rage  of  1.3  solotniks. 

Neiwinakoi,    \  solotnik. 

Wiloyskoiy    14  solotnik. 

These  are  respectively  72,  26,  and 

80  troy  grains  to  the  ton  of  sand ; 


and  although  the  proportion  of  26 
grains  to  the  ton  is  little  more  than 
is  found  unworth  the  extraction  from 
the  sands  of  the  Iser,  and  implies  that 
nearly  19  tons  of  sand  must  be  washed 
to  obtain  one  troy  ounce  of  gold,  yet 
it  is  found  that  this  washing  can  in 
Siberia  be  carried  on  with  a  profit. 

In  the  gold-washings  of  the  East- 
em  slopes  of  the  Ural,*  near  Miask^  the 
average  of  fourteen  mines  in  1829  was 
about  1}  solotniks  to  the  100  poods, 
or  60  grains  to  the  ton  of  sand.  The 
productive  layers  varied  in  thickness, 
from  2  to  10  feet,  and  were  covered 
by  an  equally  variable  thickness  of 
sand  and  gravel,  which  was  too  poor 
in  gold  to  pay  for  washing.  | 

We  have  no  data,  as  yet,  from 
which  to  judge  of  the  richness  of  the 
Califomian  and  Australian  sands, 
compared  with  those  of  Siberia.  And, 
if  we  had,  no  safe  condnsion  could  be 
drawn  from  them  as  to  the  prolonged 
productiveness  of  the  mines,  in  con- 
sequence of  another  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  prosecution  of 
the  Uralian  mines  has  brought  to 
light.  It  is  in  every  oountry  the  case 
that  the  richest  sands  are  first  washed 
out,  and  thus  a  gradual  falling  off  in 
every  locality  takes  place,  till  spot  by 
spot  the  whole  country  is  deserted  by 
the  washers.  We  give  an  example  of 
this  falling  off  in  four  of  the  Ural 
mines  in  five  successive  years.  The 
yield  of  gold  is  in  solotniks  from  the 
100  poods  of  sand — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IT. 

1826, 

2.28  Bol. 

1.56  sol. 

6.64  sol. 

1826, 

1.43  „ 

0.83  „ 

2.46  „ 

7.28  sol. 

1827, 

0.64  „ 

0.77  „ 

1.43  I 

6.0  „ 

1828, 

0.58  „ 

0.29  „ 

1.92  „ 

8.52  „ 

As  all  the  Ural  diggings  exhibit 
this  kind  of  falling  off,  it  has  been 
^ticipated,  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  general  and  total  yield  of  gold  by 
the  Siberian  mines  would  speedily  di- 
minish. But  so  far  have  these  ex- 
pectations been  disappointed,  that  the 
produce  has  constantly  increased  from 
1829  until  now.  On  an  average  of 
the  last  five  years,  the  quantity  of 


gold  yielded  by  the  Kussian,  and 
chiefly  by  the  Siberian  mines,  is  now 
greater  than  that  obtained  from  the 
South  American  gold  mines  in  their 
richest  days.  § 

While,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
the  new  American  and  Australian 
diggings  will  individually,  or  on  each 
spot,  become  poorer  year  by  year,  yet, 
as  in  Siberia,  the  extension  of  the 


♦  Jacob,  ii.  pp.  263, 264,  note. 

t  A  pood  is  36  lb.  Russian,  of  which  100  are  about  90  English  avoirdapois  ;  and 
a  solotnik,  l-96th  of  a  Rassian  pound,  or  about  664  troy  grains. 
X  Rose,  iJewe  nach  dem  Ural,  Ac,  chaps,  ii.  it.  viii.     Berlin,  1842. 
§  Compare  Wtld,  p.  26,  with  Jacob,  ii.  pp.  62,  167. 
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searctav  and  the  employment  of  im- 
proved methods,  may  not  only  keep  np 
the  yield  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
but  may  augment  the  yearly  aopply 
even  beyond  what  it  has  yet  been. 

But  while  so  mnch  uncertainty 
attends  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tent, richness,  and  durability  of  mines 
situated  in  the  gold-bearing  sands 
and  gravels,  something  more  precise 
and  definite  can  be  amved  at  in  re- 
gard to  the  gold-bearing  rocks.  In 
neariy  all  the  gold  countries  of  past 
times,  the  chief  eztnetfon  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
firom  the  drifted  sands.  It  is  so  also 
now  m  Siberia,  and  it  was  naturally 
expected  that  the  same  would  be  the 
case  in  California.  And  as  other  conn- 
tries  had  for  a  time  yielded  large^, 
and  then  become  exhausted,  so  it  was 
predicted  of  this  new  region,  and  it 
was  too  hastily  asserted  that  the  in- 
creasing thousands  of  diggers  who  were 
employed  upon  its  sands  must  render 
pre-eminently  shortlived  its  gold- 
bearing  capability.  This  opinion  was 
based  upon  the  two  considerations — 
firsts  that  there  is  no  source  of  repro- 
duction for  these  |[oIden  sands,  inas- 
much as  it  is  only  m  very  rare  cases 
that  existing  rivers  have  brought 
down  from  native  rocks  the  metallic 
particles  which  give  their  value  to  the 
sands  and  gravels  through  which  they 
flow — and  second^  that  no  available 
quantity  of  gold  was  likely  to  be  found 
in  any  living  rocks. 

But  in  respect  of  the  living  rocks, 
two  circumstances  have  been  round  to 
coexist  In  California,  which  have  not 
been  observed  in  any  region  of  gold- 
washings  hitherto  exploied,  and  which 
are  likely  to  have  mnch  effect  on  the 


special  question  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. These  two  circumstances  are  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  and,  it  is  said, 
extensive  deposits  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  solid  quartz  veins  among 
the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  of 
apparently  inexhaustible  beds  of  the 
ores  of  quicksilver. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  native 
rock  was  by  no  means  a  novelty. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  possessed 
mines  in  the  Sahara  and  other  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  *^This  sod," 
says  Diodorus,  '*  is  naturally  black ; 
but  in  the  body  of  the  earth  there 
are  manv  veins  shining  with  white 
marble,  (quartz?)  and  glittering  witb 
all  sorts  of  bright  metals,  out  of 
which  those  appointed  to  be  overseers 
cause  the  gold  to  be  dug  bv  the 
labourers  —  a  vast  multitude  of 
people."  ♦ 

At  Altenberg  also,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  mixed  metals 
(gold  and  silver)  were  found  in  beds 
of  gneiss  ;t  smd,  at  present,  in  the 
Und  and  Altai,  a  small  portion  of  the 
gold  obtained  is  extracted  from  quartz 
veins,  which  penetrate  the  granite 
and  other  rocks ;  but  these  and  other 
cases,  ancient  and  modem,  thougb 
not  forgotten,  were  not  considered  of 
consequence  enough  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  g|old-bearing  rocks- 
of  any  consequence  in  CaUfbrnia.  It 
is  to  another  curcumstance  that  we 
owe  the  so  early  discovery  of  such 
rocks  in  this  new  country,  and,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  to  a  class  of 
men  ignorant  of  what  history  relates 
in  regard  to  other  regions. 

As  early  as  1824,  the  inner  countiy 
of  North  Carolina  was  discovered  to 
be  productive  of  gold.    The  amount 


*  Jacob,  i.  p.  56.  In  copying  the  above  exiraet  firom  Diodoms,  we  inserted  the 
word  q«4Hiz  in  braekets  after  his  word ''  marble/'  under  the  impression  that  the  old 
i^gyptian  mines  were,  like  the  similar  ones  in  California,  really  situated  in  veins  of 
quarts,  and  not  of  marUe.  We  have  since  communicated  with  a  gentleman  who, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  accompanied  Bi.  Linant,  a  French  engineer  in  the  service 
of  Mehemet  All,  to  examine  these  mines,  and  he  informs  ns  that  the  gold  was  really 
found  in  quartz  ttint  traversing  a  black  slaty  rock.  The  locality,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Sharpens  Chronology  and  Geography  of  A  noUut  Egypt,  pUie  10,  is  in  the  Eastern  De- 
sert, about  the  middle  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  and  about  the  2lst  parallel.  The 
samples  of  rock  brought  down  by  M.  Linant  were  considered  rich  enough  to  justify 
the  despatch  of  a  body  of  miners,  who  were  subsequently  attacked  by  the  natives, 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  place.  A  strong  goTemment  would  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty ;  and  modem  modes  of  crushing  and  extrsction  might  possibly  render  the  mines 
more  productive  than  ever.  A  Tcry  interesiing  account  of  these  mines  is  to  be  found 
in  a  work  by  <totremere  de  Quincy— **  Notice  det  Pays  toiiim  dt  VEgypteJ* 

t  J6td  ^  247. 
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extracted  in  thai  year  w«s  oi^ 
6000  dollars,  bat  it  had  reaeked  ia 
1829  to  128,000  dottars.  The  wash- 
ings were  extended  both  east  and  west, 
ai^  finally  it  was  made  ont  tiiat  a 
gold  region  girdles  the  aorthem  part 
of  Virginia,  the  two  CaroHnas,  and 
Georgia.  This  region  is  situated  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  motiDtains,  and 
where  the  igneoos  rocks  begin  to  dis- 
turb aad  penetrate  the  primary  strati- 
fied deposits.  As  the  sands  became 
poorer  in  this  region,  the  ardent 
miners  had  followed  up  their  stream- 
washings  to  the  parent  rock,  aad  in 
Toins  of  msty  quartz  had  diseoTered 
grains  and  s<»les  of  natire  gold.  To 
obtain  these,  like  the  Africans  at  Se- 
majla,  they  blasted,  cmshedt  and 
washed  the  rock. 

Now,  among  the  first  who,  fired  by 
fresher  hopes,  pushed  to  the  new 
treasure-house  in  California,  came 
the  experienced  gold- seekers  from 
the  Carolinian  borders.  FoHowioff 
the  gold  trail  into  the  gulches  and 
ravines  of  the  Snowy  ridge,  some  of 
them  were  able  to  fix  their  trained 
eyes  on  quarts  Toins  such  as  they  had 
seen  at  home,  and,  scattered  through 
tiie  solid  reck,  to  detect  sparkling 
grains  of  gold  which  night  long  have 
escaped  less  practised  obsenrers.  Aad 
through  the  same  men,  skiUed  in  the 
fashion  and  use  of  the  machinery 
found  best  and  simplest  for  crushing 
and  separating  the  gold,  the  necessary 
apparatus  was  spe^ly  obtained  and 
set  to  work  to  prove  the  richness  of 
the  new  deposits.  This  richness  may 
be  judged  ef  by  the  ft^wing  state- 
ments:— 

^Some  of  the  chief  qaarii  workings 
are  in  Nevada  and  Mariposa  Counties, 
but  the  best  known  are  on  the  rancho  or 
large  estate  bought  by  Ck>lonel  Fremont 
from  AlTarado,  the  Mexican  goTemor. 
They  are  those  of  Mariposa,  Agoa  Fria, 
NouTeau  Monde,  West  Mariposa,  and 
Are  Maria — ^the  first  leased  by  an  Ameri- 
can oompany,  the  third  by  a  French,  and 
the  others  by  English  companies.  Some 
of  the  quartz  has  been  assayed  for  £7000 
in  the  ton  of  rook.  A  Mariposa  speci- 
men was  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

''The  Agua  Fria  mine  was  surreyed 
and  examined  by  Captain  W.  A.  Jack- 
eon,  the  weH-known  engineer  of  Virginia, 
U.S,  in  Ootober  1850,  for  whieh  purpose 
openings  were  made  by  a  cross-eat  of 
sufficient  depth  to  test  the  size  of  the 
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vem  aad  Um  richaMt  ef  the  «iu  'Dm 
vein  apfeaw  to  be  ef  a  aoarij  uniform 
thickBa8a--of  from  threo  and  a  half  to 
four  and  a  half  feet — and  its  direction  a 
few  points  to  the  north  of  east ;  the  in- 
clination of  the  Tcin  being  45*.  Of  the 
ore,  some  specimens  were  transmitted  to 
the  United  States  Mint  fai  January  1851 ; 
and  the  report  of  the  assays  then  made, 
sliowed  that  277  lb.  of  ore  prodaoed  ITS 
OS.  of  gold — Taluo  8222  doUan^  or  op- 
wardi  ef  £S50  stttling  ;  b«ag  at  the 
rate  of  £5256  a  tea. 

"The  eotttMito  of  the  Toia  raaninc 
thiongh  the  proper^,  whieh  is  about 
600  feet  ia  longthysad  crops  oni  on  a 
hill  rising  about  150  to  200  feet  aboTo 
the  loTel  of  the  Agua  Fria  Creek,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  18,000  tons  of  ore  to  the 
water  IotcI  only  ;  and  how  far  it  may 
descend  below  that,  is  not  at  present 
known. 

**  The  Weet  Mariposa  mino,  under  Col- 
onel FroBMafs  leaee^  has  a  vein  of  ^aarta 
which  nms  tho  whole  length  of  the  al- 
lotment, aTongei'  six  Iset  in  thiekneM, 
aad  has  boon  opened  in  several  placaa. 
The  assay  of  Messrs  Johnson  and  Mathoy 
states  that  a  poor  specimen  of  11  oz. 
9  dwt.  18  grains,  produced  of  gold  2 
dwt.  17  grains,  which  would  giro  £18i7 
per  ton  ;  and  a  rich  specimen,  weighing- 
17  ox.  12  dwt.  gaTO  3  oz.  15  dwt.  9 
grains,  being  at  the  rate  of  £24,482  per 
4an.**--{WTLD,  pp.  86-80.) 

The  nature  and  durabflHy  of  the 
influence  which  the  discovery  and 
working  of  these  rich  veins  is  likely 
to  have,  depends  upon  their  rec^uiring 
capital,  and  upon  their  being  m  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  adven- 
turers. In  consequence  of  this  they 
cannot  be  suddenly  exhausted,  but 
may  continue  to  yield  a  constant 
supply  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  durability 
of  this  supply  from  the  quarts  veins 
— besides  the  unsettled  question  as 
to  the  actual  number  and  extent  of 
such  veins  which  further  exploration 
will  make  out— there  is  the  additional 
question  as  to  how  deep  these  veins 
will  prove  rich  in  gold.  Our  readers 
are  probably  aware  that  what  are 
called  veins  are  walls,  more  or  less 
upright,  which  rise  up  from  an  un- 
known depth  through  the  beds  of  rock 
which  we  have  described  as  overlying 
each  other  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
This  wall  generally  consists  of  a 
different  material  from  that  of  which 
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^e  rocks  ^emmAreB  coMst,  and, 
where  %  eliif  eoenrs,  penetrated  by 
s«cli  ^ettm^  can  readilj  be  diatin- 
goished  bj  ha  colocir  from  the  rodEB 
throngh  which  k  passes.  Now,  when 
these  Tetiis  oontain  metallic  minerals, 
it  has  been  long  observed  that,  in  de^ 
aumdinr  firem  the  snrfkce,  the  mioeral 
»oft[ 


r  the  veki  nndergoes  important 
alterations.  Some  are  ri^  imm»- 
diatelj  laiderthemrface  of  the  greviid  \ 
othefs  do  not  become  so  till  a  consi- 
derable depth  is  reached;  while  m 
ethers,  again,  the  kind  of  ndneral 
chasges  altogether  as  we  descend* 
In  Hnngary  the  richest  minerals  are 
BMt  with  at  a  depth  of  eighty  or  a 
Imidfed  fothoms.  In  TrimsjiTania, 
▼eins  of  gold,  in  descendmg,  become 
degraded  into  veins  of  lead.  In  Oom- 
watt,  some  of  the  copper  veins  in- 
crease in  richness  the  greater  the 
depth  to  which  the  mine  is  carried ; 
II  his  others,  which  have  yielded  cop^ 
per  sear  the  snrfMe,  have  gradnaliy 
become  rich  in  tin  as  the  depth  in- 
crened.* 

N«w,  in  regard  to  the  aralferons 
<iaart2  veins,  it  is  the  resnlt  of  past 
experience  that  they  are  often  rich 
in  the  npper  part,  but  become  poorer 
as  the  explorations  are  deepencNcl,  and 
soon  cease  to  pay  the  expense  ef 
worUng.  In  this  respect  it  is  Jast 
passible  Aat  the  Califomian  veins 
mav  not  agree  with  those  of  the  Ural 
and  of  other  regions,  though  this  is  a 
point  which  the  lapse  of  yean  only 
can  settle.  Two  things,  however,  are 
in  (hveor  of  the  greater  yield  of  the 
CaUftmiian  veins  than  those  of  other 
eonntries  in  past  times — that  they 
wfll  be  explored  by  a  people  who 
abound  in  capital,  in  engineering  skill, 
and  in  energy,  and  that  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  veins  may  be  profit- 
ably rich  in  gcAdj  though  the  particles 
are  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  the 
naked  eye.  Thus,  while  all  the  ex- 
plorations will  be  made  with  skill  and 
economy,  many  veins  will  be  mined 
into,  which  in  other  countries  have 
hwtt  passed  over  with  neglect ;  and 
the  extraction  of  gold  from  all — ^but 
especially  from  the  poorer  sands  and 
veins— will  be  aided  by  the  second 
droamstance  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted as  peculiar  to  California,  the 


pessewioa  ef 
silvir. 


vast  stores  of  <ialck- 


*^  The  most  important,  if  not  iho  most 
yaluable,  of  the  mineral  products  of  this 
wondsrfol  coontrj,  is  its  quicksilTer. 
The  localities  of  sereral  mines  of  this 
metftl  Mne  already  known,  bat  the  richest 
yet  disoorered  is  the  one  called  Forbes's 
mines>  about  sixty  mSes  from  San  Fran- 
cisoo,  near  San  Jos^  Origiyally  dis« 
oovered  and  dem&tme&df  aooonlinf  to  the 
Mexican  laws  then  in  force,  it  fell  onder 
the  eommeroial  management  of  Forbes  of 
Tepio,  who  also  has  some  interest  in  it. 
The  original  owner  of  the  property  on 
which  it  is  sitnated,  endearoured  to  set 
aside  the  Talidity  of  the  denooncement; 
bat  whether  on  tenable  groands  or  other- 
wise, I  know  not  At  this  mine,  by  the 
employment  of  a  smaO^nmber  of  laboar- 
evs,  Mid  two  eeramon  iron  kettles  fbr 
smelting,  ^y  hare  already  sold  ^ick- 
silver  to  the  amoont  of  300,a00  doUan, 
and  have  now  some  two  hondied  tons  of 
ore  awaiting  the  smelting  prooesa.  The 
cinnabar  is  said  to  yield  from  sixty  te 
m^ty  per  cent  of  pare  metal,  and  there 
is  no  donbt  that  its  ayerago  product 
reaches  fifty  per  cent.  The  effect  of  these 
immensely  rich  deposits  of  qaicksilTer, 
apon  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
world,  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated, prorided  they  are  kept  from  the 
elotehes  of  the  great  monopolists.  Not 
only  will  its  present  nseftilness  ia  the 
arts  be  Indelbiitdy  extended  and  in- 
ereaaed  by  new  diseoTories  of  science,  bat 
the  extensiTe  mines  of  gold  and  silTor  in 
Mexieo,  Chili,  and  Pern,  hitherto  anpro- 
duetive,  will  now  be  made  available  by 
its  application." — (Johubon's  Sighti  in  the 
Gold  Iteffion,  p.  201.) 

By  mere  washing  with  water,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  the  finer  parti- 
des  and  scales  of  gold  either  frt>m  the 
natural  sand  or  frt>m  the  pounded  rock. 
But  an  admixture  and  agitation  with 
quicksilver  licks  up  and  dissolves 
every  shinine  speck,  and  carries  it, 
with  the  fluid  metal,  to  the  bottom  of 
tiie  vessel.  The  amalgam,  as  it  is 
called,  of  gold  and  quicksilver  thus 
obtained,  when  distilled  in  a  close 
vessel,  yields  up  its  quicksilver  again 
with  little  loss,  and  leaves  the  pure 

«M  behind.  For  the  perfect  extrac- 
on  of  the  gold,  therefore,  ftx)m  its 
ores,  quicksilver  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  it  can  be  performed  most 
cheaply  where  the   latter  metal  is 


•  FovRifRT,  MMes  9W  let  Depdti  MetaU^en,  p.  167. 
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cheapest  and  most  abundant.  Hence 
the  mineral  conditions  of  California 
seem  specially  fitted  to  make  it 
an  exception  to  all  gold  countries 
heretofore  investigated,  or  of  which 
we  have  any  detailed  accounts.  They 
promise  it  the  ability  to  supply  a 
lai^ge  export  of  gold,  probably  long 
after  the  remunerative  freshness  of 
the  diggings,  properly  so  called, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  shall  have  been 
worn  off. 

But  both  the  actual  yearly  pro- 
duce of  gold,  and  the  probable 
permanence  of  the  supply,  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  still 
more  recent  discoveries  in  Austra- 
lia. A  wider  field  has  been  opened 
up  here  for  speculation  and  adven- 
ture than  North- Western  America 
in  its  best  days  ever  presented.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  and  attended 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  countrv, 
and  new  research  seems  daily  to  add 
to  the  number  of  districts  over  which 
the  precious  metal  is  spread.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  even  to  guess 
over  how  much  of  this  vast  country 
the  gold  field  may  extend,  and  of 
richness  enough  to  make  washing 
possible  and  profitable.  The  basin 
of  the  river  Murray,  in  the  feeders  of 
which  gold  has  been  found  in  very 
many  places,  has  a  mean  length  from 
north  to  south  of  1400  miles,  and  a 
breadth  of400^comprisingan  area  of 
from  500,000  to  600,000  square  miles. 
This  is  four  times  the  area  of  Cidi- 
fomia,  and  five  times  that  of  the 
British  Islands;  but  whether  the  gold 
is  generally  diffused  over  this  wide 
area,  or  whether  it  is  confined  to 
particular  and  limited  localities,  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  time  to  ascertain. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  head  waters  or 
feeders  of  the  greater  streams  which 
flow  through  thb  vast  basin  that 
the  metal  has  hitherto  been  met 
with;  but  the  peculiar  physical 
character  of  the  creeks,  and  of  the 
climate  in  these  regions,  suggests  the 
probability  that  the  search  will  be 
profitably  extended  downwards  along 
the  entire  course  of  the  larger  rivers.* 
Every  reader  of  Australian  tours  and 
travels  is  aware  of  the  deep  and 
sudden  floods  to  which  the  great 
rivers  of  the  country  are  subject,  and 
of   the    disastrous    inundations    to 


wliich  the  banks  of  the  river  Murray 
are  liable.  The  lesser  creeks  or 
feeders  of  this  river,  in  which  the 
washings  are  now  prosecuted,  are 
liable  to  similar  visitations.  The 
Summerhill  creek,  for  example,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Lewis  nver,  is 
described  as  fifty  or  sixty  yarda 
wide,  and  the  *^  water  as  sometimee 
rising  suddenly  twenty  feet"  Now, 
supposing  the  gold  drift  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  the  districte 
through  which  the  upper  waters  of 
these  rivers  flow,  the  effect  of  such 
floods,  repeated  year  by  year,  must 
have  been  to  wash  out  from  thdr 
banks  and  bottoms,  and  to  diffuse 
along  the  lower  parts  of  their  cbanhels^ 
or  of  the  valleys  they  flooded,  the 
lighter  portions,  at  least,  of  metallic 
riches  m  which  the  upper  country 
abounded.  The  larger  particles  or 
lumps  may  have  remained  higher  up : 
but  all  that  the  force  of  a  deep  stream 
in  its  sudden  flood  could  carry  down, 
may  be  expected  among  the  sands 
and  gravels,  and  in  the  wider  river 
beds,  and  occasionally  flooded  tracts 
of  the  lower  country.  In  other 
words,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
from  its  head  waters  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Australian  Alps,  to  its 
mouth  at  Adelaide,  the  Murray  wiU 
be  found  to  some  degree  productive 
in  gold,  and  more  or  less  remunera- 
tive to  fhture  diggers. 

But  there  is  in  reality  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  gold  of  the  great 
Australian  basin  was  ever  confined 
— at  least  since  the  region  became 
covered  with  drift — to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  or 
to  the  valleys  through  which  its 
mountain  streams  pursue  their  way. 
We  have  already  fully  explained 
that  it  is  not  to  the  action  of  exist- 
ing rivers  on  the  native  gold-bearing 
rocks  of  the  mountain,  that  the 
presence  of  the  precious  metal  in 
their  sands  is  generally  due,  but  to 
that  of  numerous  degrading  causes, 
operatingsimultaneously  and  ata  more 
ancient  period,  when  the  whole  valley 
was  covered  deep  with  water.  By 
these,  the  debris  of  Uie  mountains 
here,  as  in  California,  must  have  been 
spread  more  or  less  uniformly  over 
the  entire  western  plain.  This  vast 
area,  therefore,  comprehending  so 
many  thousand  square  miles,  may, 
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through  all  its  drifted  sands  and 
grayels,  be  impregnated  with  metallic 
particles.  Dry  diggings,  consequently, 
may  be  hereafter  opened  at  great 
distances  from  the  banks  of  existing 
streams.  Time  alone,  in  fact,  can 
tell  over  how  mnch  of  this  extensive 
region  it  will  pay  the  adventurer  to 
dig  and  wash  the  wide-spread  depths 
of  drift. 

Then  there  is  the  province  of  Vic- 
toria, south  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
In  which  gold  iB  described  as  most 
plentiful.  The  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  southern  slope  of 
these  mountains  are  numerous,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiarly  large 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  on  this 
part  of  Australia,*  and  over  a  breadth 
of  200  miles  they  are  represented  as 
all  rich  in  gold.  And  besides,  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  meridian  chain,  between 
Bathurst  and  the  sea,  and  all  the 
still  unknown  portion  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent,  have  yet  to  add  their 
stores  to  those  of  Victoria  and  of 
the  basin  of  the  Murray.  And  though 
we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  quartz 
veins  prevail  in  the  mountains  of  New 
South  Wales,  we  have  authentic 
statements  as  to  their  existence  not 
very  remote  from  Bathurst,  and  as 
to  their  being  rich  in  gold.  Here 
also,  therefore,  as  in  California,  there 
may  be  a  permanent  source  of  gold 
supply,  which  may  continue  to  y&ld, 
after  the  washings  have  ceased  to  be 
greatly  remunerative^ — which  may 
even  augment  in  productiveness  as 
that  of  the  sands  declines.  On  the 
whole,  then,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
actual  amount  of  gold  which  year  by 
year  the  great  new  mining  fields  are 
destined  to  supply  to  the  markets  of 
the  worid,  yet  we  think  two  deduc- 
tions may  be  assumed  as  perfectly 
certain  from  the  facts  we  have  stated — 
fir^^  that  the  average  annual  supply 
for  the  next  ten  years  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  it  ever  was  since  the 
commencement  of  authentic  history — 
and  second^  that  the  supply,  though 
the  washings  fall  off,  will  be  kept  up 
for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  ex- 


ploration of  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins  in  Australia  and  America. 

In  the  table  we  have  copied  from 
Mr  Wyld,  the  produce  of  gold  for 
1861  is  estimated— guessed  is  a  better 
word— at  £22,600,000.  Advices  from 
Melbourne  to  the  22d  of  December 
state  that  the  receipts  of  gold  in  that 
place  in  a  single  day  had  amounted 
to  16,883  ounces — that  the  total  pro- 
duce of  the  Ballarat  and  Mount 
Alexander  diggings,  from  their  dis- 
covery on  the  29th  September  to  the 
17th  of  December,  two  months  and 
a  half,  had  been  248,414  ounces, 
valued  at  £730,242  —  that  from 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
persons  were  employed  at  the  dig- 
gings—  and  that  the  auriferous 
grounds,  already  known,  which  can 
be  profitably  worked,  cannot  be  dug 
for  years  to  come  "  by  any  number  of 
people  that  can  by  possibility  reach 
them."  Those  from  Sydney  calculate 
the  export  from  that  place  to  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  three  millions 
steriing  a-year;  while  the  report  of 
the  Government  Commissioners, 
''  On  the  extent  and  capability  of 
the  mines  in  New  South  Wales," 
gives  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion, 
that  they  offer  a  **  highlv  remunera- 
tive employment  to  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons— four  times 
the  number  now  employed."  With 
these  data,  there  appears  no  exagge- 
ration in  the  estimate  now  made  in 
the  colony,  that  the  yearly  export  of 
gold  will  not  be  less  than  seven  or 
eight  millions  sterling.  With  this 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  Australia  than  was  pos- 
sessed when  Mr  Wyld*s  estimate  was 
made,  and  with  the  hopes  and  ru- 
mours that  exist  as  to  other  new 
sources  of  supply,  are  we  wrong  in 
guessing  that  the  total  produce  of 
gold  alone,  for  the  present  and  some 
succeeding  years,  cannot  be  less  than 
£26,000,000  to  £80,000,000  steriing? 
What  was  the  largest  yield  of  the 
most  fruitful  mines  in  ancient  times 
compared  with  this  ?  The  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  andent  Egyptian  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  is  said  by  Herodotus 


*  The  reader  will  be  interested  by  satisfjriiig  himself  of  this  fact,  so  peculiar  to 
Vietorim  and  bo  favonrable  to  it  as  a  place  of  settlement  He  will  find  it  pictured 
before  his  eje  in  the  newly-pnblisbed  small  and  cheap,  bat  beautifolly  executed. 
School  Physical  Atkts  of  Mr  Keith  Johnston. 
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to  have  been  iaaeribed  oo  the  watttof 
the  pabM  of  tbe  aneieot  kiogi  at 
ThebeSf  and  the  sm,  as  be  alatee  it 
in  Grecian  moaej,  was  eqaal  to  lis 
millions  sterling  1  This  Jacob*  con- 
siders to  be  a  gross  exaggeratimi ; 
bnt  be  beUeves,  nerertheleBS,  tbat 
''  the  prednce  of  tbe  mines  of  4bai 
oomitry,  together  with  that  of  theotber 
eoontries  whose  gold  and  silver  was 
deposited  there,  te  exceeded  the  qnas- 
tlty  drawn  from  ail  the  mines  of  tbe 
then  known  world  in  snbeeqnent  ages, 
down  to  the  disooTery  of  America.'* 

And  what  did  America  yield  after 
the  discovery  by  Colnmbns,  (1492,) 
and  the  triumphs  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro?  Hnmboldt  estimates  the 
ananal  yield  of  gold,  from  the  plaader 
of  the  people  and  from  the  mines 
united — 

Fnun  14M    to    1521    at    iSSS^OOO 
...     1421     to    154e    at  £630,000 

And  from  the  discovery  of  the  silver 
mine  of  Potosi  in  1545,  to  the  end  of 
the  centmry,  the  produce  of  silver  and 
gold  together  was  about  £2,100,000 
from  America ;  and  from  America  and 
Europe  together,  £2,260,000  a-year. 

Again,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, tbe  yearly  produce  of  the  precious 
metals— gold  and  silver  togethev— 
obtained  from  Uie  mines  of  Europe, 
Africa,  sod  America,  is  estimated  by 
Mr  Jacob  (ii.  p.  167)  at  £8,000,000 ; 
and  for  tbe  twenty  years  previous  to 
1830,  at  about  £5,000,000  sterling.! 
And  although  the  greatly  enlar^ 
prednce  of  the  Russian  mines,  in  pM 
especially,  has  come  in  to  make  up  for 
the  failure  or  stoppage  of  the  Ameri- 
can mines  since  1800,  yet  what  does 
tbe  largest  of  all  past  yields  of  gold 
amount  to,  compared  with  the  qnadm- 
pled  or  quintupled  supply  there  seems 
now  fair  and  reasonable  grounds  for 
expecting  ? 

And  what  are  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  greatly  augmented 
8up{dy  of  gold  which  these  countries 
promise  ?  Among  the  first  will  be  to 
provoke  and  stimulate  the  mining 
industry  of  other  countries  to  new 
activity  and  new  researches ;  and  thus. 


by  a  BUtnral  naetion,  to  add  mm- 
tisnsl  intensity  to  thecaaae  of  chanfe. 
Soch  WM  tte  efostof  the  disoavery 
of.  America  upon  mining  in  Enrape, 
and  especially  in  (xermany.  ^Inlonr- 
teen  years  after  1516,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  noble  veins  were  ^s- 
covered  in  Joachimatbal  in  Boheaua, 
and  in  sixty  years  they  yielded 
1,250,000  marcs  of  silver."  t 


"The  diee»vty  ef  Ameriea,  aad  ef 
the  Hunes  it  eentahied,*'  eaye  Mr  Jaoob^ 

**  eeeas  to  have  Idndled  a  moet  vnhewfiit 
psfwion  for  eTpkwring  the  bewete  ef  the 
earth  in  searoh  of  gold  m  meet  of  tha 
QouBtriei  of  Earope,  but  in  bo  part  of  it 
to  ao  great  an  extent  as  in  the  Biihoprie 
of  Salzburg.  Tbe  iobabitants  of  that 
country  seemed  to  think  themselyee  with- 
in reach  of  the  Apple  of  tbe  Hesperidea 
and  of  tbe  Golden  Fleece,  and  abont  to 
find  in  their  etreams  the  Paetohn  of 
astiqoity.  Between  the  years  1599  aad 
IM^  more  than  a  thooaaad  leaaet  of 
miBes  were  takan.  The  greateet  aotisity 
preTailed,  and  one  or  two  large  fodonea 
were  made."— (Jago%  u  p.  250.) 

This  Unpulse  has  already  bera  fioli 
as  the  consequence  of  recent  daa- 
covery.  The  New  York  papecs  have 
just  announced  tbe  discovery  of  new 
deposits  of  gold  in  Virginia,  ^  equal 
to  the  rietot  in  Caiifimiia;"  in 
Qoeen  Cbariotte*s  Island  gold  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  great  abna- 
dance ;  in  New  Caledania  and  New 
Zealand  it  is  spoken  of;  and  the  re- 
search afker  the  precions  metal  is  at 
tbe  present  moment  propagating  itself 
throughout  the  civilised  worid.  And 
tbat  tbe  activity  tboa  awakened  in 
likely  to  be  rewarded  by  many  new 
discoveries,  and  by  larger  retnma  in 
old  localities,  will  appear  certain^ 
when  we  consider,  jCrcT,  that  tiie 
geoiogical  position  and  history  <^ 
gold-producing  regions  is  far  better 
understood  now  than  it  ever  was 
before;  second,  that  the  vafaie  of 
quarts  veins,  previouely  under^esti- 
mated,  baa  been  established  by  the 
OaUfomian  explorations,  and  mnst 
lead  in  other  countries  to  new  le^ 
searches  and  new  trials ;  tkirdfy^  that 
the  increased  supply  of  quicksilver 


r 


*  Jaoou,  i.  p.  65.  f  Ihid.  iL  p.  2^7.  t  Fov«ffBV,  p.  16». 

§  Cortee  miraded  Mexico  in  16ie ;  Piiarro  buided  hi  Peru  in  1537;  aad  Potosi 
was  discoyered  in  1545. 
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whidi  CaKfontU  proMtset  may  caU 
into  new  life  hosts  of  deserted  nines 
in  Sovtbern  Americn  and  dsewtore ; 
jEuid,  hutly^  that  improTed  methods  of 
extraction,  which  the  progress  of 
chemical  science  is  daily  sappljing, 
are  rendering  profitable  the  poorer 
mines  which  in  past  days  it  was 
foottd  necessary  to  abandon. 

Aboot  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  rednctioa  in  the  price  of 
qnicksUver,  consequent  on  the  sapplles 
drawn  from  the  mines  of  Idria,  greatly 
aided  the  mines  of  Mexico,  (Jacob, 
ii.  p.  158  0  and  of  the  effects  of  better 
methods  Rose  ^tcs  the  following 
illostratioQS,  in  his  description  of  the 
celebrated  Schlangenbeiig  mine  in 
Siberia : — 

''At  first,  ores  oontslniBg  only  fbvr 
solotniki  of  sHTer  were  ootuidered  mfit 
ibr  fmelttng,  and  were  employed  in  the 
mines  for  filling  up  the  waste.  These 
hftTo  long  already  been  taken  ovt,  and 
replaoed  by  poorer  ores,  whioh  in  their 
torn  will  probably  by-and-by  be  ivplaced 
by  still  poorer." — ^The  anoient  inha- 
bitants washed  ont  the  gold  from  the 
oehre  of  these  mines,  as  is  evident  from 
the  heaps  of  refiise  which  remain  on  the 
banks  of  the  riTer  Smejewka.  This 
refiise  has  been  fonnd  rich  enongh  in  gofd 
to  pay  for  washing  and  extraoCiag  anew.*** 

The  history  of  all  mining  distriets, 
and  of  all  smelting  and  refining  pro- 
cesses,t  present  ns  with  similar  facts; 
and  the  aspects  of  applied  science,  in 
onr  day,  are  rich  in  their  promise  of 
snch  improvements  for  the  future.  If, 
therefore,  to  all  the  considerations  we 
have  presented  we  add  those  from 
which  writers  like  M'Cullocht  had 
previously  anticipated  an  increased 
supply  of  the  precious  metals — such 
as  the  pacification  of  Southern  Ame- 
rica, and  the  application  of  new 
energy  to  the  mines  of  that  country, 
and  probably  under  the  direction  of 
a  new  race — the  calmest  and  coolest 
of  our  readers  will,  we  think,  coincide 
with  ns  in  antidpatiog  from  old 
sources,  as  well  as  from  imw,  an 
in^eased  and  prolonged  production 
of  the  precious  metals. 


Of  the  social  and  political  conse- 
quences of  these  disooveries,  the  most 
striklug  and  attractive  are  those 
which  are  likely  to  be  manifested  in 
tfaeimmediata  ne^bourhood—using 
the  word  in  a  large  sense — of  the 
countries  in  which  the  new  gold 
mines  have  been  met  with.  The 
peoplinff  of  Califomia  and  Australia 
—the  development  of  the  boundless 
traflk  which  Western  America  and 
the  islands  of  the  Australasian,  Indian, 
and  Chinese  seas  are  fitted  to  support 
— the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (I) — the  establishment  of  new 
and  independent  dominions  on  the 
great  islands  to  the  south  and  west 
— the  throng  of  great  ships  and 
vessels  of  war  we  can  in  anticipation 
see  dotting  and  over- awing  the  broad 
Pacific— tha  inflaence,  political  and 
social,  of  these  new  nations  on  the 
old  dominions  and  civilisation  of  the 
fkbled  East,  and  of  still  mysterious 
China  and  hidden  Japan  ; — we  may 
almost  speak  of  this  forward  vision, 
as  Playfair  has  written  of  the  effect 
upon  his  mind  of  Hutton*s  exposi- 
tions of  the  poMt — ^*  The  mind  seemed 
to  grow  giddy  by  looking  so  far  back 
into  the  abyss  of  time ;  and  while  we 
listened  with  earnestness  and  admira- 
tion to  the  philosopher,  who  was  now 
unfolding  to  us  the  order  and  series 
of  these  wonderful  events,  we  became 
sensible  how  muchjurtber  reason  may 
sometimes  go  than  imagination  can 
venture  tofoUowJ" 

But  its  influence,  though  less 
dassliog,  wiU  be  as  deep  and  percep- 
tible upon  the  social  relations  of  the 
older  monarchies  of  Europe.  Our 
own  richly  commercial  and  funed 
sgricultural  country,  and  its  depen- 
dencies, will  be  especially  aflfl&cted. 
Prices  will  nominally  rise — commerce 
and  general  industry  will  be  stimu- 
lated^and  a  gilding  of  apparent 
prosperity  will  overspread  class  inte- 
rests, which  would  otherwise  languish 
and  decline.  How  far  this  is  likely 
to  be  favourable  to  the  country,  on 
the  whole — ^to  interfere  with,  disguise, 
or  modify  the  eflfect  of  party  measures 


*  IloB%  Jieite  nock  dem  Ural,  I  555-7. 

t  To  some  of  onr  readers  this  remaik  may  call  to  niud  the  beautifhl  process  of 
Mr  Lee  PittinsoD,  of  Newcastle,  for  refining  lead,  by  which  so  nnoh  more  silver  is 
DOW  extracted  from  all  onr  lead  ores,  and  bronght  to  market 

t  Commercial  Dictionary^  edit  164T,  p.  1056. 
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^we  hare  reoenUj  discossed  In  pre- 
vious articles,  and  shall  for  the  pre- 
sent pass  by. 

Perhaps  that  portion  of  its  Inflnenoe 
which,  in  this  country  of  great  money 
fortunes,  and  in  some  of  the  Con- 
tinenul  states.  Is  attracting  diost 
attention,  is  the  change  likely  to  be 
produced  br  it  In  the  bullion  market, 
especially  in  the  relatire  ralnes  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  even  (should  this 
not  materially  alter,  in  consequence 
of  an  enlarsed  produce  from  the  silver 
mines)  in  tne  real  value  of  annuities, 
stock,  and  bonds  of  eveir  description. 
It  has  occasionally  happened  In 
ancient  times,  that  by  a  sudden  large 
influx  of  gold  the  comparative  value 
of  that  metal  has  been  lowered  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Thus  Strabo, 
In  his  Gtognqtk^^  (book  iv.  chap.  vL 
sect.  9,)  has  the  following  passage:— 

*'PoIyhiiu  relate  that,  in  hit  time, 
mines  of  goM  were  found  among  the 
Taaridoi  Norici,  in  the  neighboarh^  of 
Aqoilea,  so  rich  that,  in  digging  to  the 
depth  of  two  fset  only,  gold  was  met 
with,  and  that  the  ordinary  sinkings  did 
not  exceed  flfleen  feet ;  that  part  of  it 
was  in  the  form  of  natire  gold,  in  pieces 
as  large  as  a  bean  or  a  Inpin,  which  lost 
only  one-eighth  in  the  fire  ;  and  that  the 
rest,  though  requiring  more  purification, 
gave  a  considerable  product ;  that  some 
Italians,  having  associated  themselres 
with  the  barbarians  to  work  the  mines, 
in  the  fpaee  of  two  montkt  ike  price  of 
poldfcU  om-tkird  throughout  the  whole  of 
Italy;  and  that  the  Taurisciyharing  seen 
this,  expelled  their  foreign  partners,  and 
sold  the  metal  themseWes.''  * 

Were  anything  of  this  nature  to 
happen— though  very  far  less  in  de- 
gree— as  a  consequence  of  the  recent 
discoveries,  it  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  serious  monetary  revolution, 
and  much  pecuniary  distress,  both 
individual  and  general,  which  the 
wisest  legislation  could  neither  wholly 
prevent  nor  remove.  Such  a  sudden 
and  extreme  effect  many  have  actually 
anticipated  fh>m  them,  and  measures 
have,  in  consequence,  been  taken, 
«ven  by  Continental  governments, 
such  as  are  detailed  in  the  following 
passage  from  Mr  Wyld^s  pamphlet:— 

**  Among  the  many  extraordinary  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  Califomian  dis- 


eoreriet,  was  the  alarm  c<Miiaraaieated  to 
many  classes,  which  was  not  confined  to 
Individuals,  bat  invaded  govemmonta. 
The  first  announcement  spread  alarm; 
but,  as  the  cargoes  of  gold  rose  from  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a  million, 
bankers  and  financiers  began  seriously 
to  prepare  for  an  expected  crisis,  in 
England  and  the  United  SUtes  the  panic 
was  confined  to  a  few ;  but,  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  every  government,  rich 
and  poor,  thought  it  needftil  to  make 
provisioB  against  the  threatened  evils. 
The  governments  of  France,  HoUand,  and 
Russia,  in  particular,  turned  their  attoa- 
tion  to  the  monetary  question ;  and,  iu 
1850,  the  government  of  Holland  availed 
itself  of  a  law,  which  had  not  before  been 
put  in  operation,  to  take  immediate  steps 
fbr  seUing  off  the  gold  in  the  banks  of 
Amsterdam,  at  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  then  highest  prices,  and  to  stock 
themselvee  with  silver.  This  operation 
was  oarriad  on  concurrently  with  a  supply 
of  bullion  to  Russia  for  a  loan,  a  demand 
for  silver  in  Aastria,  and  for  ^lipment  to 
India;  and  it  did  really  produce  an  effect 
on  the  silver  market 

**  The  particular  way  in  which  the 
Netherlands  operations  were  carried  out 
was  especially  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  disturbance  of  prices.  The  ten- 
florin  gold  pieces  were  sent  to  Pari?, 
coined  there  into  napoleons,  and  silver 
five-franc  pieces  drawn  out  in  their  place. 
At  Paris,  the  premium  on  gold,  in  a  few 
months,  fell  ttm  nearly  two  per  cent  to  a 
discount,  and  at  Hamburg  a  like  fkll  took 
place.  In  London,  the  great  silver  mar- 
ket, silver  rose  between  the  autumn  and 
the  New  Year,  ftx>m  58.  per  oz.  to  5s.  Ifd. 
per  oz.,  and  Mexican  dollars  from 
4s.  lO^d.  to  4s.  II Id.  per  ox. ;  nor  did 
prices  recover  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1851,  when  the  Ml  vras  as 
sudden  ae  the  rise."— (Wtld,  pp.  20, 21.) 

Now,  without  Identifying  ourselves 
with  any  unreasonable  fears,  or  par- 
taking of  the  alarms  occasionally  ex- 
pressed, either  at  home  or  abroad, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  serious  amount  of  Influ- 
ence being  exercised  upon  monetary 
and  financial  affairs,  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  increased  supplies  of 
gdd  which  are  now  pouring  Into  the 
nropean  and  American  markets. 
We  concede  all  that  can  falriy  be 
demanded.  In  the  way  of  Incr^ued 
supply—to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new 
commerce  springing  up  in  the  Pacific 


*  Quoted  in  JoaiiSTOir's  Nof4$  on  Norih  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  216,  217 
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and  adjacent  seas— to  allow  of  the 
increased  coinage  T^hich  tbe  new 
States  in  North  America,  and  the 
growing  population  of  oar  own  colo- 
nies require — ^to  midLe  up  for  the 
extending  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
articles  of  luxury  which  increasing 
wealth  and  improviBg  arts  must  oeciU 
aion — ^to  resUve  the  l^ses  from  hoard- 
ing, irom  shipwreck,  from  wear  and 
tear  of  com,  and  the  thousand  other 
causes  of  waste — and  to  admit  of  the 
large  yearly  storing  of  coin  for  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration :  all  that  can  fairly 
be  demanded  to  meet  these  and  other 
exigencies  we  admit ;  and  yet  there 
will  still,  at  the  present  rate  of  yield, 
be  a  large  annual  surplus,  which  must 
gradually  cheapen  gold  in  the  market. 
There  are  no  data  upon  which  we  can 
base  any  calculations  as  to  the  yearly 
consumption  of  gold  alone  for  all 
these  purposes;  but  estimates  have 
been  made  by  Humboldt,  Jacob,  and 
M^Calloch,  of  the  probable  consump- 
tion of  gold  and  sUrer  together,  up 
to  a  very  recent  period.  The  latter 
author  disposes  of  the  annual  supply 
of  the  metals — estimated  at  nine  mil- 
lions before  the  recent  discoveries — 
In  the  following  manner : — 

Contumption  in  the  arts  in 

Europe  and  America,  .  .  £4,840,000 
Exportation  to  Australia  and 

India,  ....        2,600,000 

Waste  of  coin  (at  1  per  cent,)         1,600,000 


Making  together, 


£9,040,000 


which  was  very  nearly  the  supposed 
yield  of  all  known  mines,  when  Mr 
M^Cnlloch*s  estimate  was  made.    If 


we  add  a  half  to  all  these  items — as 
we  conceive  a  very  liberal  allowance 
— ^we  shall  have  a  round  sum  of  thir- 
teen and  a  half  millions  steriing  of 
gold  and  silver  together,  as  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  wants  of  increasing 
use  hi  the  arts,  waste  in  coinage, 
extending  commerce,  colonial  settle- 
ment. State  extension,  and  Eastern 
exportation.  But  the  actual  produce 
for  1851  is  estimated  at  £30,000,000 
and  if  we  deduct      .    .    18,500,000 


thereremainsabalanceof  £16,500,000 
— ^irrespective  of  all  increase  which  is 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  extension 
of  tbe  Australian  gold  field,  and  by 
the  operation  of  the  various  other 
causes  we  have  adverted  to  in  the 
present  article.  This  surplus  also 
will  consist  chiefly  of  gold ;  so  that 
whatever  interest  may  otherwise  at- 
tach to  the  curious  fact  stated  by  Mr 
Wyld,  it  is  clear  that  his  conclusion 
is  premature,  that  no  alteration  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  relative  market 
values  of  the  two  precious  metals. 
Only  a  greatly  increased  activity  and 
produce  in  the  silver  mines  can  pre- 
vent it. 

But,  independent  of  the  question  a? 
between  the  two  metals,  there  remains 
as  certain  the  influence  of  the  surplus 
gold  supply  upon  the  general  bullion 
and  other  markets.  The  immediate 
demands,  or  actual  outlets  for  in- 
creased coinage,  may  for  a  few  years 
absorb  even  this  large  surplus,  hot  its 
final  action  in  lowering  the  compani- 
tive  value  of  gold,  and  in  altering 
nominal  prices  and  values  generally* 
cannot  be  reasonably  ddW)ted. 
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UFX  or  NICBUHm. 


Tn  mne  of  Nkj^wlii'  it  lo  bi- 
T«(erm(elf  asMOurted  with  pcrtwia 
proCMmd  diflesssloDS  in  bistoitel 
eritaoisim,  tkat  we  niut  beg  ov  read- 
era  10  reiMi  Iwioe  over  the  adtioe  a* 
the  feet  of  oer  page,  in  order  to 
Mwmu  themselTea  that  it  ii  not  the 
flkrtory  of  Rome,  bat  the  Life  of  ita 
aaihof,  that  we  are  aboat  to  bring 
before  their  atteatioo.  We  shall 
hardlj,  perhapa,  be  able  to  abstain 
from  some  glaaee  at  that  method  of 
hIstoHeal  criticism  so  jnstly  oonneeted 
with  the  aane  of  Nieb«hr,  bat  it  is 
the  life  and  personal  character  of  the 
man  which  will  occupy  is  on  the 
present  ooearion. 

One  obsenrstion  on  ^at  histericai 
criticism  we  will  at  once  permit  onr- 
selTea  to  bmUeo,  becaose  it  haa  a 
distinet  bearing  npon  the  intellectnal 
character  of  Niebnhr,  as  well  as  on 
the  pecaHaritieB  of  his  htstoiioal 
work.  The  distingmshing  character 
of  that  school  of  historical  criticism^ 
of  which  be  may  be  considered  tlM 
fbander,  is  not  its  scepticism,  for  it 
was  no  new  thing  to  doabt  of  tiie 
extraordinary  events  related  of  tin 
eariy  periods  of  Roman,  or  of  any  other 
histoiy.  There  ha^e  been  always 
peopie  sceptically  disposed.  Oar 
David  Home  ooold  very  calmly  give 
it  as  his  opinion  that  tme  hisiiBry 
begtos  with  the  irst  page  of  Thocy- 
didee.  It  was  nothing  new,  there- 
fore, to  discnrb  oar  feith  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  tlie  Ronum  history,  or  to 
pronounce  them  to  be  fables.  The 
novelty  lay  in  the  higher  and  more 
patient  and  more  philosophical  man- 
ner in  which  those  fables  were  inves- 
tigated, and  their  origin,  and  their 
tme  place  and  connection  with  his- 
tory, determined.  The  elder  sceptic, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  a  narra- 
tive was  fabulous,  threw  it  aside: 
the  modem  critic  follows  the  spirit, 
the  life  of  the  nation,  into  the  fable 
itself.  He  does  not  attempt,  as  the 
half-doubting,  half-believing  historian 


has  dene,  to  shape  it  at  oaoa  to  the 
measare  of  modern  cpsdewe,  by 
nerelT  aodfffing  a  iierwof  the  detidlst 
rednemg  an  extrayaganoe,  or  topping 
off  a  hurade ;  bat,  taking  his  etaad 
on  whatever  fhcts  ranain  indispntable, 
or  whatever  Imowledge  may  be  ob- 
tahned  from  collateral  sources,  he  ia- 
vestigates  thoroaghfy  the  fiteloas  or 
poetic  narrative.  He  eadeavoora  to 
transport  himself  into  the  times  when 
men  thought  after  a  poetic  faahioa— 
or,  at  att  events,  whea  pleasars  and 
exctteaieot,  net  aoonracy  and  iaatrae- 
tion,  were  the  objects  they  aimed  at ; 
he  laboan  to  ferm  an  estimate  of  the 
eireamstaaoes  that  kindled  their  ima- 
gination, to  show  how  thefiAkfrmos 
and  thus  to  extract  from  it,  ia  every 
sense  of  the  word,  its  fall  historical 
signiftoaace. 

How  diflknlt  sach  a  task,  aad  how 
prscarioas,  after  all,  the  resitft  of  such 
labonrs,  we  mast  leave  at  preeeat  to 
the  reflection  of  oar  readers.  What 
we  have  here  te  observe  is,  that  sach 
a  method  of  historical  criticism  is  not 
to  be  pursued  by  a  mind  stored  only 
with  dry  eradition,  or  gifted  only 
with  the  faculty  of  withholding  its 
belief.  Such  store  of  eradition  is  In- 
dispensable, but  it  must  be  combined 
with  that  strong  power  of  imagina- 
tion which  can  recall  into  one  vivid 
picture  the  scattered  knowledge  gain- 
ed from  many  boolcs,  aad  winch  ena- 
bles its  posseasor  to  Hve  ia  the  soeneo 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  bygone  agea 
of  humanity.  Accordingly,  it  Is  this 
combination  of  ardent  imagination 
with  most  multifarious  erudition  that 
we  meet  with  in  Niebuhr ;  and  it  is 
not  the  life  of  a  dry  pedant,  or  of  one 
of  cold  sceptical  understanding,  or  of 
a  mere  phUologer,  that  we  have  here 
presented  to  as. 

These  two  volnmes  are  extremely 
entertaining.  They  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  letters  of  Niebuhr ;  nor 
do  we  remember  to  have  ever  encoun- 
tered a  series  of  letters  of  more  un- 
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flaggiBg  interest.  Tlua  wtemBt  they 
oire  IB  gi>e*t  meuore  to  ibe  strongly- 
mariiaed  Mcsonal  ckaimcter  of  the 
writer.  Thby  Mt  not  only  good  let- 
teiB)  oonlitning  ahn^s  somothiag 
that  snggests  refleetion,  bot  thej 
sustain  tiieir  biographical  or  dramatic 
character  thronghont.  It  ought  to 
be  added,  too,  that  they  are  moat 
agreeaUy  translated.  The  work  has 
been  altogether  jndicionsly  planned, 
and  ably  ezoented.  A  candid  and 
explicit  pre£M)s  at  once  inlbrms  ns  of 
the  sources  from  whidi  it  is  derived ; 
we  are  forewarned  that  many  msie 
rials  peqoisite  to  a  complete  life  of 
Niebnhr  still  remain  inaooesstiile ; 
meanwhile,  what  is  bene  presented  to 
ns  bears  an  aalhentic  stamp,  and 
appears,  as  matters  stand,  to  be  the 
best  biography  that  conld  he  given  to 
the  English  pnUic  Of  tho  merits  of 
Niebahr  hiauelf  tho  author  has  pre- 
fierred  that  othem  shoald  speak.  He 
has  chooen  almost  entirely  to  rsotoict 
himself  within  the  modest  pcovinee  of 
the  translator  or  Uie  e^tor.  Into  the 
motives  of  this  reticence  wo  haw  no 
business  to  pry :  wiiatever  is  done,  is 
done  well;  niiatever  is  promised  is 
ably  performed.  A  book  professing 
to  be  the  Life  of  Njobnhr  wiU  excite 
some  expectations  which  this  pabiica- 
tioo  will  not  satisfy;  but  when  an 
aitthor  limits  himsdf  to  a  distinct 
and  serviceable  task,  and  performs 
that  task  woU,  he  is  entitled  to  onr 
nnreserved  thanks,  and  to  oar  simple 
commendation,  unmixed  with  any 
mnrmnr  of  complaint. 

Interesting  as  we  havo  foaad  this 
book,  still  the  perusal  of  two  compact 
octavo  volumes  may  deter  some  read- 
ers wko  might  desire,  at  a  rather  lees 
cost  of  time,  to  obtain  an  insigfat  kito 
the  life  and  character  of  l^Mnhr. 
To  snch  readers  tlw  following  abbre- 
viated sketch  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. We  must  premise  that  the 
present  work  is  founded  on  a  memoir 
of  Niebnhr  published  by  his  sister-in- 
law,  Madame  Hensler.  This  consists 
of  a  series  of  his  letters  divided  into 
sections,  each  section  bemg  preceded 
by  such  biographical  notice  as  was 
necessary  to  their  explanation.  The 
English  author  has  retained  this  ar- 
rangement, adding,  however,  oonsi- 
derably  to  the  narrative  of  liadame 
Hensler  from  other  authentic  sources, 
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and  omittmg  such  of  the  loiters  as  ho 
judged  might  be  devoid  of  interest. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these,  we  are  told, 
have  been  omitted— diiefly  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  on  learned 
snl9ects;  and  might  detract  from  tho 
interest  of  the  tnography.  We  have 
BO  doubt  that  a  sound  discretion  has 
been  exercised  on  this  point ;  never- 
tiieless  we  tmst  that  these  two 
volumes  will  meet  with  sniBcient  en- 
couragement to  induce  the  author  to 
publish  that  third  volume  at  which  he 
hints,  and  which  is  to  contain  *'  tho 
letters  referred  to,  together  with  tho 
moat  valuable  portions  of  his  smaller 
writings."  We  sincerely  hope  that 
one  who  has  performed  this  task  so 
well  will  continue  to  render  the  sarao 
good  services  to  tho  English  poUie. 
The  arrangement  we  have  aUndod  to 
—that  of  letters  divided  into  sectMS, 
with  a  biographical  noiioe  at  the  head 
of  each,  siSioient  to  carry  us  over  tho 
ensuing  section — seems  to  ns  ^ery 
prefen3>le  to  the  ordinary  plan  of  oor 
memoir  writers,  who  attaich  the  ex* 
pbmatory  notice  to  each  separato 
letter.  Under  tins  last  plan,  one 
novw  aettleo  down  frurly  to  Umtr* 
remdm§.  We  cannot,  of  coniva,  in 
the  foUowing  sketch,  retain  Ae  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement,  bot 
must  put  together  oor  fects  and  onr 
<)notations  in  the  best  order  we  can. 

Idle  and  carsory  readers,  who  have 
only  heard  or  thought  of  Niebohr  as 
tho  provoking  destroyer  of  somo 
agreeable  fictions— as  the  mthlesa 
enemy  of  poetic  and  traditionary  lore 
— will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a 
deep  earnestness  of  conviction  there 
was  m  this  man,  and  how  his  en- 
thnsiasm  for  truth  and  for  all  virtue 
rises  into  romance.  Onoe  for  all,  let 
no  man  parade  his  love  of  poetry, 
with  the  least  hope  of  bemg  respected 
for  it,  who  has  not  a  still  greater  love 
of  truth.  Nay,  if  we  reflect  patiently 
and  calmly  upon  this  matter,  we  shi^l 
find  that  there  is  bat  one  way  to  keep 
this  flower  of  poesy  in  perennial 
Uoom— it  is  to  see  that  the  waters  of 
tmth  are  flowing  free  and  dear 
aronnd  it.  We  may  be  quite  sore 
that  to  whatever  level  tins  stream, 
by  its  own  vital  force,  shall  rise  or 
sink,  tho  same  fair  lily  wiU  be  seen 
floating  just  on  tho  snrfeoe  of  it. 
Just  where  these  waters  lie  open  to 
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the  light  of  heaven,  do  we  find  this 
beantifal  creation  looking  up  from 
them  Into  the  sky. 

The  scene  and  ctrcnmstancee 
amongst  which  the  childhood  of  Nie- 
bnhr  was  passed,  appear  to  ns  to  be 
singularly  in  accordance  with  the 
fature  development  and  character  of 
the  man.  They  were  favourable  to 
concentration  of  thought,  and  to  an 
independent,  self-relying  spirit ;  they 
were  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  an 
imagination  which  was  fed  continually 
by  objects  remote  from  the  senses, 
and  by  knowledge  obtained  from 
bo(^,  or  dse  from  conversation  with 
his  father,  who  was  both  a  learned 
man  and  a  great  traveller.  If  nature, 
in  one  of  her  freaks— or,  let  us  say,  if 
some  German  fairies,  of  an  erudite 
species,  had  resolved  to  breed  a  great 
scholar,  who  should  be  an  indepen- 
dent thinker — who  should  be  devoted 
to  books,  yet  retain  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance — who  should  have  all  the 
learning  of  colleges  without  their 
pedantry,  and  read  through  whole 
libraries,  and  yet  retain  his  free,  un- 
fettered right  of  judgment — how  would 
they  have  proceeded  to  execute  their 
project?  Would  they  have  thrown 
their  little  pupil  at  the  feet  of  some 
learned  professor  at  Bonn  or  Gottin* 
gen  ?  Not  at  all.  They  would  have 
carried  their  changeling  into  some  wild 
tract  of  country,  shut  him  up  there 
with  his  books,  and  given  him  for  his 
father  a  linguist  and  a  traveller.  They 
would  have  provided  for  him  just 
those  circumstances  into  which  young 
Niebuhr  was  thrown.  His  childish 
imagination  was  no  sooner  kindled 
than  he  found  himself  wandering  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  listening 
to  the  stories  of  the  most  remote  ages. 
This  father  of  our  historian— Car- 
sten  Niebuhr— was  himself  a  remark- 
able man ;  full  of  energy,  of  mat 
Sirseverance,  and  of  strong  feelings, 
e  had  been  one  of  five  travellers 
despatched  by  the  Danish  Govem« 
ment  on  an  expedition  of  discovery 
into  the  East.  In  crossing  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  his  (bur  companions  sank 
nnder  the  hardships  and  calamities 
they  encountered.  This  was  in  the 
first  year  of  their  journey;  neverthe- 
less, he  pursued  his  way  alone,  and 
spent  six  years  in  exploring  the  East. 
Be  had  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and 


[May* 
^^  was  on  the  point,'*  says  our  biogra- 
phy, *^  of  undertaking  a  jouniey  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  when  he  fell  ia 
love  with  a  young  <Mrphan  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  physidan  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.^  He  gives  up 
Africa,  and  all  the  worid  of  travel 
and  discovery,  for  this  ^^younff  orphan 
lady ;"  and  a  few  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, we  find  him  settled  down  at 
Mddorf,  as  land-schreiber  to  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Dithmarsh — a  civil 
post,  whose  duties  seem  chiefly  to 
have  concerned  the  revenues  of  the 
province. 

This  Meldorf  is  a  little,  decayed, 
antiquated  town,  not  without  its  tra- 
ditions of  municipal  privileges ;  and 
Dithmarsh  is  what  its  name  suggests 
to  an  English  ear — an  open  marshy 
district,  without  hills  or  trees,  with 
nothing  but  the  general  sky,  which 
we  all  happily  share  in,  to  give  it  any 
beauty.  One  figures  to  one*s  self  the 
traveller,  who  had  been  exploring  the 
sunny  regions  of  the  East,  or  who 
had  been  living  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  society  of  scholars  and  of  states- 
men, retiring,  with  his  young  orphan 
lady,  to  this  dreary  Dithmarsh,  peo- 
pled only  by  peasantnr.  Even  the 
high-road  runs  miles  off  from  his  ha- 
bitation, so  that  no  chance  can  favour 
him,  and  no  passing  or  belated  tra- 
veller rests  at  his  door.  He  occupies 
his  spare  hours  in  building  himself  a 
house;  in  which  operation  there  is 
one  little  fellow  standing  by  who 
takes  infinite  delight  This  is  our 
fiarthold  George  Niebuhr,  who  had 
been  bom  in  Copenhagen  on  the  27tli 
of  August  1776.  He  and  an  elder 
sister  will  be  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  new  house  when  it  is  built,  and 
their  education  be  the  chief  care  and 
occupation  of  the  traveller. 

Barthold  is  in  his  sixth  or  seventh 
vear  when  his  hther  writes  thus  of 
him: — 

^  He  atadi«d  the  Greek  alphabet  only 
for  a  single  day,  and  had  no  farther 
trouble  with  it :  he  did  it  with  very  little 
help  firom  me.  The  boy  gets  on  wonder- 
folly.  Boje  says  he  does  not  know  his 
eqnal ;  bat  he  requires  to  be  managed  in 
a  pecnliar  way.  May  God  pieseiie  onr 
liTOs,  and  giro  us  grace  to  manage  him 
aright !  Oh  if  he  could  but  learn  to  con- 
trol tibe  warmth  of  his  temper— I  beliere 
I  might  say  his  pride !    He  is  no  longer 
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80  pMtioiiate  with  his  ftttter :  hat  if  he 
siambles  in  the  least  ia  repeating  his 
leerons,  or  if  hie  seriUilingB  are  alluded 
to,  he  fires  up  instanUy.  He  cannot 
bear  to  be  praised  for  thm ;  because  he 
belieTes  he  does  not  deserre  it  In  shorty 
I  repeat  it,  he  is  proud  ;  he  wants  to 
know  ereijthing,  and  is  angry  if  he  does 
not  know  it.  .  .  .  My  wife  complains 
that  I  find  fault  with  Barthold  unneces- 
sarily. I  did  not  mean  to  do  so.  He  ia 
an  extraordinarily  good  little  fellow  ;  but 
he  must  be  managed  in  an  extraordinary 
way  ;  and  I  pray  God  togiTO  me  wisdom 
and  patience  to  educate  him  properly." 

Here  we  have  ^'  his  ptctare  in  little  f 
the  wonderful  quickness  and  applies* 
tion,  the  extreme  conscientiousness, 
and  the  warmth  of  temper  which  dis- 
tlognished  the  man  Kiebnbr  through 
his  career.  But  who  is  this  Boje,  who 
says  **  he  does  not  know  his  eqnal  ?  ^ 
And  how  happens  it  that  there  is  any 
one  in  Meldorf— a  place,  we  are  told, 
qnitedestitateof  literary  society—-who 
13  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  ?  This  Boje  was  ex-editor  of 
the  DeiUsches  Museum^  and  translator, 
we  believe,  of  Walter  Scotfs  novels ; 
and  has  been  lately  appointed  prefect 
of  the  province.  His  coming  is  a 
great  event  to  the  Niebnhrs,  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  their  society,  and 
of  especial  importance  to  young  Bar- 
thold ;  for  Boje  has  **  an  extensive 
library,  particularly  rich  in  English 
andFVencb,  as  well  as  German  books,** 
to  which  library  our  youthful  and  in- 
defatigable student  is  allowed  free 
access.  French  and  English  be  has, 
from  a  very  early  age,  been  learning 
from  his  father  and  mother.  Are  we 
not  right  in  sayinff,  that  no  Teutonic 
fairies  could  have  done  better  for  their 
pupil?  By  way  of  nursery  tale,  his 
fatner  amuses  him  with  strange  ac- 
counts of  Eastern  conntries,  of  the 
Turks,  of  sultans,  of  Mahomet  and  the 
caliphs.  He  is  already  a  politician. 
*^  He  bad  an  imaginary  empire  called 
Low-England,  of  which  be  dlrew  maps, 
and  he  promulgated  laws,  waged  wars, 
and  made  treaties  of  peace  there.** 
Then  comes  Boje  to  give  him  his  first 
lesson  upon  mi^.  The  literanr  pre- 
fect of  Dithmarsb,  writing  to  a  friend, 
says: — 

"  This  reminds  me  of  little  Niebuhr. 
HiB  docility,  his  industry,  his  deroted 
lore  for  me,  procure  me  many  a  pleasant 
hour.    A  short  time  back,  I  was  reading 
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Mticbdh'  aloud  to  his  parents,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him,  till  I  saw  what 
an  impreesion  it  made  on  him.  Then  I 
tried  to  render  it  intelligible  to  him,  and 
CTon  explained  to  him  how  the  witches 
were  only  poetical  beings.  When  I  was 
gone,  he  sat  down,  (he  is  not  yet  serea 
years  old,)  and  wrote  it  all  out  on  seven 
sheets  of  paper,  without  omitting  one  im- 
portant point,  and  certainly  without  any 
expectation  of  receiTiug  praise  for  it ; 
for,  when  his  fother  asked  to  see  what  he 
had  written,  and  showed  it  to  me,  he 
cried  for  fear  he  had  not  done  it  well. 
Since  then,  he  writes  down  everything  of 
importance  that  he  hears  from  his  fauer 
or  me.  We  seldom  praise  him,  but  just 
quietly  tell  him  when  he  has  made  any 
mistake,  and  he  avoids  the  fault  for  the 
future." 

Very  surprising  accounts  are  given 
of  the  boy*8  precocious  sagacity  in 
picturing  to  himself  a  historic  scene, 
with  all  its  details,  or  following  out 
the  probable  course  of  events.  These 
accounts  are  rather  too  surprising. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  Turkey, 
it  so  excited  his  imagination  that  he 
not  only  dreamt  of  it,  but  anticipated 
in  his  dreams,  and  we  suppose  also 
in  his  waking  honrs,  the  current  of 
events.  His  notions  were  so  just, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
the  sitnations  of  the  towns,  so  accu- 
rate, that,  we  are  told,  *^  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  nightly  anticipations  gene- 
rally appeared  in  the  journals  a  short 
time  afterwards."  One  would  say 
that  the  fairies  had  indeed  been  with 
him.  Madame  Hensler*s  narrative 
partakes  here,  in  some  measure,  of 
that  marvellons  character  which  ac- 
companies fomily  traditions  of  all 
kindis,  whether  of  the  Roman  gens  or 
the  Danish  household.  But  on  other 
occasions,  and  frt>m  Nlebnhr*s  own 
words,  we  learn  that,  owing  to  his 
minute  knowledge,  his  most  tenacious 
memory,  and  his  vivid  imagination, 
*  he,  at  a  venr  early  time,  manifested 
that  spirit  of  quite  philosophical  divi- 
nation which  led  him  to  his  discove- 
ries in  Roman  history.  We  say  quite 
philosophical  divination;  for  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Niebuhr  claimed  for 
himself,  or  his  friends  for  him,  any 
mysterious  intuition  into  the  course 
of  events;  but  there  is  occasionally, 
both  in  the  memoir  and  in  the  letters, 
a  vagueness  of  expression  oo  this 
subject  which  might  lead  to  roisap- 
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praboQsloB^  aad  whkh  one  wisImlMli 
bees  svvided. 

We  must  BOW  fotow  ttoiiiucoghiw 
ptmil  to  the  XJwkngfktj  M  KieL  A 
iM  of  serBBtBOB,  wv  Aid  Um  wkmAy 
a  companion  Ibr  protawra.  Writing 
bone  to  his  pmsts,  be  sayi  of  Dr 
Hensler : — **  My  ideas  about  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Greek  tribes,  the  bistorjof 
the  colooiaatioa  of  the  Gre^  eidest 
aad  wff  notiooft  in  general  aboat  tb# 
earOeet  nigraUoA  from  west  to  east, 
aM  new  to  him;  and  be  thiato  it 
probable  that  they  maj  be  oorreei. 
He  exhorts  me  to  work  them  ont, 
and  bring  them  into  as  dear  a  (brm 
as  I  can."  Meanwhile,  he  is  to  be 
occupied,  heart  and  sool,  in  studying 
metaphysics  under  Reinhold,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  discfptes  of  Kaot. 
To  enoflMrate  the  stodies  in  which 
he  is  alternately  engaged,  wonkl  ba 
to  paas  ia  review  the  whole  series  of 
subjects  which  are  taught  ia  a  nni- 
Twsity ;  Just  as,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  to  enumerate  all  the  languages 
which  he  had  learnt,  would  be  simply 
to  name  in  order  erery  langnage 
which  a  European  scholar,  by  tba 
aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  ooukl 
learn.  Hit  iather,  with  a  very  excna* 
able  pride,  makes  out,  in  one  of  bis 
letters,  a  list  of  his  son*s  attainments 
of  this  kind :  he  was,  mora  or  less, 
master  of  some  twenty  languages. ' 

In  Uiis  philologist,  however,  there 
was  no  want  of  poetic  feeling  or  viyid 
imagination.  When  reading  the 
anetents,  he  completely  lived  in  their 
world  and  with  them.  He  once  told 
a  friend  who  had  called  on  him  and 
found  him  in  great  emotion,  that  be 
often  could  not  bear  to  read  more 
than  a  few  pages  at  a  time  in  the  old 
tragic  poets;  he  realised  so  vividly 
all  that  was  said,  and  done,  and 
suffered.  "He  could  see  Antigone 
leading  her  blind  father— the  aged 
(Edipus  entering  the  grove — he  could 
catch  the  music  of  their  speech.** 
Neither  in  this  youth,  so  stored,  so 
fed  with  books,  was  there  any  dead- 
ness  of  heart  towards  the  Uving 
friend.  We  have  some  letters  ftiU  of 
a  painful  sensitiveness  at  the  appre- 
hension that  his  correspondent  had 
forgotten  or  grown  cold  towards  him. 
The  gravest  fault  in  his  character  was 
too  quick  a  temper ;  but  if  this  led 
him  to  take  offence  unjustly,  he  was 


U^Y. 


\j  just  aad  I 


had 


geoeroiis 
Lewtof 
Ms  araditioB  or  Ms  annfite 
quoicfaed  the  moral  en- 
tbusiasm  of  his  nature.  From  child- 
hood up  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
to  bis  latest  day,  the  same  high  sense 
of  moral  rectitude  pervaded  all  his 
judgments,  and  influanoed  all  bia 
aetioos.  The  same  boy  who  woald 
not  reoetve  praiaa  if  be  did  not  think 
be  deaarvad  it,  ia  after  years  waaM 
aot  draw  a  sslary  if  ha  did  not  tidak 
it  was  rigMy  earned,  nor  aoeept  a  pre* 
sent  even  finam  a  MunietpaHty — worn 
the  oityof  Geneva  fw  leadwiag  a 
service  whi^  ho  bad  spaataaeoualy 
perforaiad.  At  Ibe  uaiwaity  of 
Kiel  wa  fiad  him  teaaking  wUh  «a 
intimata  frisndy  aad  OMflh  to  bis  own 
regret,  becauae  be  finds  tiiat  friend 
holding  philosopbieal  teneta  deateno- 
tlve,  as  he  thinics>  of  the  sentiment  of 
moral  obligation.  ^  He  is  a  fbtalist 
and  iadiftrentlst.  I  aubsctaie  to 
Kaat's  princifdes  with  all  my  bemt. 
I  ham  brcricen  with  M.,  not  from  aaj 
dispute  we  have  had,  but  on  accouat 
of  the  detestable  ecmdnsions  wbidt 
necassarily  follow  from  bia  opiaionB, 
conelusioBS  that  absolutelv  annihtlate 
morality.  I  really  loved  him  not* 
withstanding,  but,  with  sadi  prin- 
dples,  I  could  not  be  his  friend." 
Considering  the  singular  uul  precari- 
ous tenure  by  whi(£  a  Kantian  bolda 
his  futh  in  the  freedom  of  tbe  will, 
this  was  rather  severe  dealing,  not  a 
quite  perfoct  example  of  philosophical 
toleration ;  but  it  shows,  at  least,  that 
tbe  heart  was  in  the  right  pteosb 

Up  to  this  aMmeal  have  not  tba 
fairies  done  well?  Bat  now  eomes  a 
new  elemMit  into  the  calculations,  a 
new  phase  of  the  drama,  with  whicb 
no  fairies  condescend  to  deaL 
Young  Niebuhr  like  the  rest  of  ua 
mnut  Uoe^  must  earn  the  wberewithal, 
must  choose  his  career,  his  profession. 
Here  the  foiries  forsake  him.  Here, 
in  more  true  and  prosaic  style,  he  is 
unfaithful  to  himself.  We  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  the  great  and  oon- 
tinuous  error  of  his  life,  that  he  did 
not  devote  himself  to  leaminff  as  his 
profession.  He  oonld  have  done  so. 
At  the  very  same  time  there  came  an 
offer  of  a  profeasorship,  and  a  pro* 
posal  to  be  the  private  secretary  of 
Count    Sdilmmelman,    the   Danish 
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BHBisler  «f  fiMttcew  He  ^loee  tb« 
latter.  Tkat  the  ptofeeeowhip  eO^red 
to  hiai  WM  eoniieeled  wHh  b«t 
slender  emehMaeni,  ont  b«re  had 
lictke  to  do  with  the  deteminatioD, 
beeante  other  and  more  eminent  and 
mere  IneratiTe  professorships  wonld 
ha¥0  speedUj  been  qpen  to  bin,  and 
beeanse  the  mere  love  of  mooej  was 
aerer  a  strong  iadaoement  in  the 
mnid  ef  Niebnhr.  PeMtical  ambMea 
seesMte  have  been  the  motive  that 
tamed  the  scale.  Leaking  new  at 
Ills  life  as  an  accomplished  completed 
career,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
this  choice.  We  see  ten  of  the  most 
preeiaos  jreaia  of  his  early  manhood 
wasted  ia  ftasneial  and  other  pablie 
bnshnse,  wfaidi  a  hoadred  others 
ceold  ha^  traasaeted  as  well ;  it  is, 
in  fhot,  a  mere  fragment  of  his  life 
that  is  exdnsivelj  or  mrintemtptecfly 
dcYOted  to  letters.  He  is  more 
freqoentlj  at  the  head  of  some 
national  bank,  or  revenne  department, 
than  in  the  professor's  chair ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Roman  history  has  to 
say  of  himself,  that  ^*  caleolatioas  are 
my  oeoapation;  merchants,  «tars,  and 
brokers,  my  sodety.** 

Niebahr  bad,  whilst  at  the  nniver* 
sity,  fermed  an  aeqwdntanee  which 
led  afterwards  to  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement. Amelia  Behrens,  younger 
sister  of  Madame  Hensler,  who  was 
the  daaghter-in-law  of  the  Professor 
Hensler  previously  mentioned,  seems 
f^m  the  first  to  have  thoroughly 
appeeciated  the  high  charaofeer  and 
great  attainments  of  the  young 
stadeat.  She  herself  must  have  been 
a  woman  of  very  superior  nnnd ;  she 
had  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
was  in  every  way  calealated  fbr  the 
wife  of  the  ardent,  generous,  hasty, 
but  affectionate  Nlebuhr.  The  first 
mention  that  is  made  of  Miss  Behrens 
is  not  very  auspicious.  In  a  letter  to 
his  father,  he  has  been  lamenting  his 
pamfnl  timidity  and  bashfiilness 
before  ladies,  and  thus  eontinaes, — 
**  However  much  I  may  improve  in 
other  society,  I  am  sure  I  must  get 
worse  and  worse  every  day  in  their 
eyes ;  and  so,  out  of  downright  shy- 
ness, I  scarcdy  dare  speak  to  a  lady ; 
and  as  I  know,  once  for  all,  that  I 
must  be  insupportable  to  them,  thek 
presence  becomes  disagreeable  to  me. 
Yesterday,  however,  I  screwed  up 
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my  eonrage,  aad  hegas  to  talk  to 
Miss  Behreas  and  young  Mrs  Heoster. 
Now,  ia  gratttade  and  candour,  X 
mast  oonfMs  that  they  were  sociable 
eneagh  towards  me  te  have  set  me 
at  my  ease,  if  my  shyness  were  not  sa 
deeply  rooted.  Bot  it  is  of  no  use. 
I  avmd  them,  and  would  rather  be 
'gaUy  ef  impoHteaess,  by  avoiding 
them,  thaa  by  speaking  to  them, 
which  I  riMwld  aow  feel  to  be  the 
greatest  hnpoliteness  of  all."  Cir- 
cametaaoes,  however,  after  he  had 
It/lt  the  university  of  Kiel,  brought 
him  into  social  and  aareeerved  com- 
munieatioo  with  the  family  of  the 
Behrens;  aad  this  Udy  whom  he 
avoided,  dreading  her  piecisaiy  be- 
cause ^  dkd  interest  bis  yoathful 
imagination,  becaiBe  his  betrothed. 

Here  the  biography  takes  a  very 
eccentric  couae.  Niebahr  not  onlv 
comes  to  England  ob  fbreign  travel, 
which  is  predsely  what  we  should 
expect  of  such  a  person,  but  he  settles 
himself  down  at  Edinburgh  as  a 
student.  The  Itfe  smms  to  90  back. 
After  having  entered  on  official  duties, 
engaged  himself  to  be  married,  and 
thus  pledged  himself  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life)  we  see  this  erudite 
youA,  with  his  tale  oi  twenty  lan- 
guages nearly  complete,  entering  the 
dasees.at  Edinburgh,  aad  writing 
about  them  as  if  he  were  recommea- 
dag  his  universii^  career.  If  this 
WOK  of  Madame  ELensler  were  one  of 
old  date,  and  we  felt  authorieed  to 
exercise  npoa  it  that  conjecteral 
criticism  so  fashionable  in  our  times, 
we  should  boldly  say  that  the  autho- 
ress, deceived  by  the  similarity  of 
name,  had  intercalated  into  her  series 
some  letters  of  tmoAtr  Niehukr ;  we 
should  dispute  the  identity  of  the 
Niebuhr  who  writes  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  with  him  who 
passed  through  the  university  of  Kiel, 
and  was  i^rwards,  for  a  short  time, 
secretary  to  Count  Schimmelman. 
Such  conjectural  emendations  being, 
however,  altogether  inadmissible,  we 
must  accept  the  facts  and  the  letters 
as  they  are  here  given  us. 

Niebuhr's  motives  for  this  resi- 
dence in  Scotland  were,  according  to 
Madame  Hensler*s  account,  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  description.  Besides 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
visiting  a  fereign  land,  ^*  he  was  to 
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brace  up  and  strengthen  both  hia 
mental  and  physical  energies  in  pre- 
paration for  active  life."  Why  this 
shonld  be  better  accomplished  as  a 
stadent  in  Edinburgh  than  as  a  citi- 
zen in  Copenhagen,  we  do  not  appre- 
hend ;  nor  what  there  was  in  the  air 
of  Denmark  that  had  enfeebled  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  or  of  enterprise. 
Bat  we  are  told  that  *'  he  had  become 
too  dependent  on  the  little  details  of 
life.  He  felt  that  he  stood,  so  to 
speak,  outside  the  world  of  realities." 
Therefore  he  sets  himself  down  for  a 
year  as  a  student  at  Edinburgh. 

London,  of  course,  is  first  visited. 
He  speaks  highly  of  the  English. 
Throughout  his  life  he  entertained  a 
predilection  for  our  countrymen,  and 
extols  the  integrity  and  honesty  of 
the  nationid  character.  We  feel  a 
certain  bashfulness,  a  modest  confu- 
sion, when  we  hear  such  praises;  but, 
as  national  characters  nowhere  stand 
very  high,  we  suppose  we  may  accept 
the  compliment.  Occasionally  we  sell 
our  patriotic  votes,  as  at  St  Alban*s 
and  elsewhere;  occasionally  we  fill 
our  canisters  of  preserved  meats  with 
poisonous  offal;  and  there  is  not  a 
grooer^s  shop  in  all  England  where 
some  adulterated  article  of  food  is  not 
cheerfully  disposed  of.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  we  are  a  shade  morQ  honest 
than  some  of  our  neighbours.  The 
compliment  does  not  gr^ly  rejoice  ns. 

However,  it  is  not  all  praise  that 
wo  receive.  He  finds  ^*that  true 
warm-heartedness  is  extremely  rare  " 
amongst  us.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
learn  that  it  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  world..  He 
laments,  too,  the  superfidality  and 
insipidity  of  general  conversation. 
*'  That  narrative  and  commonplaces 
foim  the  whole  staple  of  conversation, 
from  which  all  philosophy  is  exclud- 
ed— that  enthusiasm  and  loftbiess  of 
expression  are  entirely  wanting,  de- 
presses me  more  than  any  personal 
neglect  of  which,  as  a  stranger,  I 
might  have  to  complain.  I  am,  be- 
sides, fully  persuaded  that  I  shall  find 
things  very  different  in  Scotland ;  of 
this  I  am  assured  by  several  Scotch- 
men whom  I  already  know." 

In  this  full  persuasion  he  sets  forth 
to  Scotland.  We  have  an  account  of 
his  journey,  which,  read  in  these  rail- 
road times,  is  amusing  enough.    The 
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translator  of  the  letters  has  evidently 
been  determined  that  we  should  not 
miss  the  humour  of  the  contrast. 
Niebuhr  gives  his  absent  Amelia  as 
minute  a  description  of  the  mode  of 
travelling  as  if  he  were  writing  from 
China.  After  describing  the  post- 
chaises,  ^^very  pretty  half-coaches, 
holding  two,"  and  the  royal  mail, 
rapid,  ^^but  inconvenient  from  the 
smallness  of  its  buUd,  and  particularly 
liable  to  be  upset,"  he  proceeds  to 
the  old-fashioned  stage-coach — 

"  In  traTelliog  bj  this,  yoa  hare  no 
ftariher  troable  than  to  take  your  place 
in  the  office  for  as  far  as  yoa  wish  to  go  ; 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  coach  has,  at  each 
stage,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  Eng- 
lish miles  at  most  from  each  other,  relays 
of  horses,  which,  unless  an  annsual  amount 
of  traTclling  causes  an  exception^  stand 
ready  harnessed  to  be  pat  to  the  coach. 
Four  horses,  4rawiDg  a  coach  with  six 
persons  inside,  four  on  the  roof,  a  sort  of 
conductor  beside  the  coachman,  and  orer- 
laden  with  luggage,  hare  to  get  OTer 
seven  English  miles  in  the  hour;  and,  as 
the  ooach  goes  on  without  erer  stopping, 
except  at  the  principal  stages,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  you  can  traverse  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country  in  so  few 
daya  But,  for  any  length  of  time,  this 
rapid  motion  is  quite  too  unnatural.  Yon 
can  only  get  a  very  piece-meal  view  of 
the  country  from  the  windows,  and,  with 
the  tremendous  speed  with  which  you  go, 
can  keep  no  object  long  in  sight;  you  are 
unable  also  to  stop  at  any  place." 

After  three  days'  travelling  *'at 
this  tremendous  speed,"  he  reached 
Newcastle,  from  which  the  above 
letter  was  dated.  The  rest  of  the 
journey  was  also  performed  with  tiie 
same  unnatural  rapidity.  By  some 
chance  he  made  acquaintance  with  a 
younc^  medical  student,  and  the  two 
together  commenced  housekeeping  in 
Edinburgh  on  a  very  frugal  and 
sensible  plan. 

The  letters  which  Niebuhr  wrote  to 
his  parents  from  Edinburgh,  and 
which  contained  his  observations  on 
the  graver  matters  of  politics  and  of 
learning,  were  unfortunately  burnt; 
those  which  were  addressed  to  his 
betrothed  have  been  alone  pres^red, 
and  these  chiefiy  concern  matters  of 
a  domestic  and  personal  nature.  We 
hear,  therefore,  very  little  of  the  more 
learned  society  into  which,  doubt- 
less, Niebuhr  occasionaUy  entered. 
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With  Professor  Playfair  he  formed  an 
intimacy  which  was  afterwards  re- 
newed at  Rome.  Other  names  are 
mentioned,  but  no  particulars  are 
^ven.  The  snbjects  which  he  prin- 
cipally studied  in  Edinburgh  were 
mathematics  and  physical  sciences. 
Philological  and  historical  studies  he 
prosecuted  by  himself,  and  by  way 
of  recreation.  *^  In  these  departments 
he  i'egarded  the  learned  men  there  as 
incomparably  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
mans." A  Mr  Scott,  an  old  friend  of 
his  father's,  and  to  whom  be  brought 
letters  of  introduction,  was  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  he  possessed. 
Tlie  quite  patriarchal  reception  that  he 
received  from  Mr  Scott  and  his  family 
will  be  read  with  interest.  As  to 
his  impressions  of  the  Scotch,  as  a 
people,  these  are  extremely  various : 
he  is  at  one  time  charmed  with  their 
unexampled  piety;  at  another,  he 
finds  it  a  dreary  formalism ;  and  then, 
again,  from  the  height  of  his  Kantian 
philosophy,  he  detects  a  shallow 
French  infidelity  pervading  the  land. 
Such  inconsistencies  are  natural  and 
excusable  in  a  young  man  writing 
down  his  first  impressions  in  a  most 
unreserved  correspondence.  But  there 
would  be  very  little  gained  by  quoting 
them  here  at  lengui.  We  pass  on 
from  this  episode  in  the  life,  and  now 
proceed  with  the  main  current  of 
events. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen, 
Niebuhr  was  appointed  assessor  at 
the  board  of  trade  for  the  East  India 
department,  with  some  other  secre- 
taryship or  clerkship  of  a  similar 
description.  Therenpon  he  married, 
(May  1800;)  and  in  some  letters 
written  soon  after  this  event,  he 
describes  himself  as  in  a  quite  celes- 
tial state  of  happiness.  ^*  Amelia's 
heavenly  disposition,  and  more  than 
earthly  love,  raise  me  above  this 
world,  and  as  it  were  separate  me 
fh>m  this  life." 

Then  come  official  promotion  and 
increased  occupation.  Nevertheless 
his  favourite  studies  are  never  al- 
together laid  aside.  The  day  might 
be  spent  at  his  office  or  in  the  ex- 
change, in  drawing  np  reports,  in 
correspondence  or  in  interviews  with 
most  nninteresting  people,  and  when 
the  night  came  he  was  often  ex- 
hausted both  in  body  and  in  mind ; 
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jret,  '^  if  he  got  engaged  at  once  in  an 
mteresting  book  or  conversation,  he 
was  soon  refreshed,  and  would  then 
study  till  late  at  night." 

Towards  the  end  of  1805  a  dis* 
tinguished  Prussian  statesman,  whose 
name  is  not  here  given,  and  who  was 
then  at  Copenhagen  on  a  mission 
from  his  government,  sounded  Nie- 
buhr on  his  willingness  to  enter  the 
Prussian  service  in  the  department  of 
finance.  After  much  hesitation  and 
some  correspondence,  Niebuhr  finally 
accepted  a  proposal  made  to  him  of 
'^  the  joint- directorship  of  the  first 
bank  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  Seehand- 
lung^^^  a  privileged  commercial  com- 
pany (as  a  note  of  the  editor  informs 
ns)  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  com- 
merce. Such  were  the  labours  to 
which  Niebuhr  was  willing  to  devote 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind 
— such  were  the  services  which  his 
contemporaries  were  willing  to  accept 
from  him.  But  we  have  only  to 
glance  at  the  date  of  these  transac- 
tions to  call  to  mind  that  we  are  tra- 
versing no  peaceful  or  settled  times. 
We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  thick  of  the  war. 
Whilst  Niebuhr  was  working  at  his 
assessorship  in  Copenhi^en,  that  city 
was  bombarded  by  the  English ;  and 
now  that  he  goes  to  take  possession 
of  his  directorship  in  Berlin,  he  has 
to  fiy  with  royalty  itself  before  the 
armies  of  Napoleon.  The  battle  of 
Jena,  and  many  other  battles,  have 
been  fonght  and  lost,  and  the  French 
are  advanchig  on  the  capital.  Flight 
to  Memel,  ministerial  changes,  alter- 
nate rise  and  fall  of  Yon  Stein  and 
Count  Hardenberg — in  all  these 
events  poor  Niebuhr  was  now  impli- 
cated. When  peace  is  made  with 
Napoleon,  we  find  him  despatched  to 
Holland  to  negotiate  a  Dutch  loan, 
the  Prussian  government  being  in 
great  distress  for  money  to  pay  the 
contributions  imposed  upon  tbem  by 
the  French.  Then  follows  some  mis- 
understanding with  Count  Harden- 
berg, who  has  sncoeeded  to  power, 
which  happily  interrupts  for  a  time 
the  official  career  of  our  great  scholar. 
He  is  appointed  Professor  of  History 
in  the  nniversity  of  Berlin.  In 
Michaelmas  1810  the  university  re- 
opened, and  Niebuhr  delivered  his 
first  course  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Rome. 

20 
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For  abont  time  jetsn  we  now 
see  him  in  wliat  every  one  will  reeof  • 
niie  as  his  right  and  legitimate  place 
in  the  world,  and  labonring  at  his 
true  yocation.  His  lectures  exdted 
the  keenest  interest — he  was  eneon* 
raged  to  undertake  his  great  work, 
7/ie  History  of  Rome:  it  is  in  this 
interval  that  both  the  first  and  second 
volames  were  published.  An  extract 
from  his  letters  will  show  the  plea- 
sant change  in  his  career,  and  give 
ns  some  insight  into  the  position  he 
held  in  the  oniversity. 

'  Mmy  (hit  wife  Amelia)  has  told  yoa 
that  the  munher  of  my  hearers  was  maoh 

Cter  than  I  had  anticipated  But 
r  diaraoter,  no  lees  than  their  nnm- 
ber,  is  iseh  as  enoovrages  and  animates 
me  to  pnxme  my  labovs  with  zeal  aad 
pexstreraaee.  Yoa  wiU  fisel  tUs  when  I 
teU  yon  that  8*!figny,  Sohleiennaeher, 
Spaldiag,  AaeiUoa,  NieoloTiaSy  Sehmed- 
ding,  and  S<l?eia  were  piessnt.  Bemdes 
the  number  and  seleotneso  of  my  aodienoe, 
the  general  interest  erinoed  in  the  lee- 
tore  exceeds  my  utmost  hopes.  My  in- 
troductory lecture  produced  as  strong 
an  impression  as  an  oration  could  hare 
done ;  and  all  the  dry  erudition  that  fo1> 
lowed  it,  in  the  history  of  the  old  ItaKaa 
tribes,  whieh  serres  as  an  introdaotkm  to 
that  of  Rome,  has  not  driven  away  even 
my  nnleamed  hearers^  The  attention 
with  whieh  Sarigny  honenrs  me,  and  his 
declaration  that  i  am  opening  a  new  era 
for  Roman  history,  natnraUy  stimulates 
my  ardent  desire  to  carry  out  to  the  fhll 
extent  the  researches  whieh  one  is  apt  to 
leare  half  ibished  as  soon  as  one  clearly 
peroeives  the  result  to  which  they  tend, 
In  order  to  turn  to  something  fresh.  .  . 
"  With  a  Uttle  more  quiet,  my  position 
would  be  one  more  eomplelely  m  accord- 
ance with  my  wiidies  than  I  hare  long 
ventored  eren  to  hope  for.  There  is 
sndi  a  real  matnal  attachment  between 
my  aoqnaintances  and  myself,  and  omr 
respectire  studies  giro  sndi  an  inex- 
haustible interest  to  oonrersation,  that 
I  now  really  possess  in  this  respect  what 
I  used  to  feel  the  want  of;  for  inter- 
course of  this  kind  is  quickening  and  in- 
stmctife.  The  lectures  themselres,  too, 
are  inspiriting,  because  they  require  per- 
sereriag  researches,  which,  I  renture  to 
say,  cannot  remain  nnfiruitful  to  me;  and 
they  are  more  exciting  than  mere  literary 
labours,  because  I  deliTcr  them  with  the 
warmth  inspired  by  fresh  thoughts  and 
discoTories,  and  afterwards  conrerse  with 
those  who  ha? e  heard  them,  and  to  whom 
they  are  as  new  as  to  myself  This 
kes  the  lectures  a  positire  delight  to 
^  and  I  feel  quite  arerse  to  bring  them 


[May, 

to  a  eleoe.  Wlmt  I  riioaM  Uke,  wmW 
be  to  have  whele  days  of  perfect  oeltode^ 
and  then  aa  interral  of  intorooona  wilb 
the  persons  I  really  like,  but  not  t#  w^ 
main  so  many  hours  together  with  theaa 
as  is  oastomary  here.  It  would  hm 
scarcely  poesible  to  hare  less  friToUt^r 
and  dulness  in  a  mixed  society.  Sehleieei- 
macher  is  the  most  intellectoal  mao 
amongst  them.  The  complete  absence  of 
jealousy  among  these  scholars  is  particu- 
larly gratifying.'^ 

It  is  not  kmgwe  nxe  dlowed  te 
panse  upon  this  agreeable  andfHdtftil 
era  of  intellectual  activity.  Tw«> 
volumes,  however,  are  published  of 
that  history  of  which  H  is  not  here 
our  purpose  to  speak,  of  which  W9 
would  not  wish  to  speak  Mghtly  or 
inconsiderately,  which  we  admire  wa4 
would  cordially  applaud,  but  wbMy 
we  feel,  has  not  yet  received  its  exaet 
place  or  value  in  the  hbtorfcal  Mleni- 
tnre  of  Europe.  We  have  not  th9 
time,  nor  will  we  lay  daim  to  tke 
profound  erudition  requisite,  to  do  IM 
^tice  to  Niebuhr's  Hmtorf  of  Rome. 
We  do  not  regret,  therefbre,  that  tim 
present  occasion  calls  for  no  deeMod 
verdict ;  and  that  H  does  not  devolve 
on  us  to  draw  the  line,  and  i^ow 
where  just,  and  bold,  and  discriraintt- 
ing  oiticism  terminates,  and  whera 
Ingenious  and  happv  oonlecture  be* 
gins  to  assume  the  air  and  confidenoe 
of  history.  On  one  point  there  am 
be  no  dtopute—that  his  work  exer- 
cised a  great,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
a  most  ralutapry  influence  on  histori- 
cal criticism.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  no  history  has  been  written 
since  its  appearance  In  which  tUs  In- 
fluence cannot  be  traced. 

Both  volumes  were-  leoeived  hn  a 
most  cordial  and  encouraging  manner 
by  his  fnends  and  by  the  public,  and 
materials  for  a  thM  volume  were 
being  collected,  when  suddenly  we 
hear  that  our  professor— is  drilling  fbr 
the  army!  Napoleon^s  disastroos 
campaign  in  Russia  has  given  hope 
to  every  patriotic  German  to  thnm 
off  the  degrading  yoke  of  France. 
Niebuhr,  though  by  his  father's  side 
of  Danish  extraction,  was,  in  heart, 
wholly  a  German.  When  the  Land- 
wehr  was  called  out  he  refhsed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  his 
position  to  evade  serving  fai  H — be 
sent  in  his  name  as  a  volunteer,  and 
prepared   himself  by  the  requisite 
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exardsM.  lieMwUto,  tiH  ke  co»ld 
do  battle  whb  the  nnwket,  ke  ibagfat 
with  the  pen,  and  edited  s  news- 
peper.  •*  Nielmbr's  friends  in  Hol- 
stein,**  writes  Mwknne  Hensler, 
'^  covld  hardlj  trost  their  ejes  when 
be  wrote  them  word  that  he  was 
drilHng  for  the  armj,  and  tiiat  bis 
wife  entered  with  equal  enUinsiasm 
Into  his  filings.  The  greatness  of 
the  object  had  so  inspired  Madame 
Niebahrf  who  was  nsoaUy  anxious, 
even  to  a  morbid  extent,  at  the  slight- 
est imaginable  peril  for  the  tansband 
in  whom  she  might  troljr  be  said  to 
live,  that  she  was  willing  and  readjr 
to  bring  even  her  most  predons  trea- 
sare  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  ooaatry." 

French  troops  were  now  constaatlj 
passing  through  Berlin,  on  their  way 
from  tbe  fatal  plakM  of  Bossia.  The 
drsadfol  sufferings  which  they  had 
manifestly  endured  did  not  ndl  to 
excite  a  general  oompassion ;  but  tbeir 
appesranoe  excited  still  more  the  pa- 
triotic hopes  of  the  dtisens  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  degrading  domi- 
nation of  France.  Beriin  was  eva- 
caated  by  the  French.  Then  came 
the  Cossacks,  following  b»  the  route 
of  the  common  enemy.  **  They 
bivouac"  says  a  letter  of  Niebnhr, 
**  with  their  horses  in  the  dty ;  aboat 
fMU*  in  the  morning  they  knock  at  the 
doora,  and  ask  for  breakfisst.  This  it 
a  fiunous  time  for  the  children,  for 
they  set  them-  on  their  horses,  and 
play  with  them.''  Here  is  an  extract 
that  will  bring  tbe  times  vividly  before 
us.    Niebahr  is  writing  to  ^iv^ft«f 


^  I  come  from  aa  employment  in  wkieh 
yon  will  hardly  be  able  to  fancy  me  m- 
gaged — namely,  exercising.  Even  before 
the  departure  of  the  French,  I  began  to 
go  through  the  exercise  in  private,  bat  a 
man  can  scarcely  acquire  it  withont  a 
eompanion.  Since  the  Frendi  left,  a  party 
of  about  twenty  of  ns  have  been  exerois- 
lag  in  a  garden,  and  we  hare  already  got 
ever  the  meet  difficult  part  of  tbe  train- 
ing. When  my  lectures  are  conduded, 
which  they  will  be  at  tbe  beginning  of 
next  week,  1  shall  try  to  exercise  with 
regular  recruits  during  the  morning,  and, 
as  often  as  possible,  practise  shooting  at 
a  mark.  ...  By  the  end  of  a 
month,  I  hope  to  be  as  well  drilled  as 
any  recruit  who  is  oonsidered  to  have 
flaiehed  his  training.  The  heavy  musket 
gave  mo  so  much  trouble  at  first,  that  I 
almoei  despaired  of  being  able  to  handle 


it  ;M(  we  art  aMalereoiPrev  the  powers 
again  that  we  have  only  lost  for  want  of 
practice.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 
hands  are  growfaig  homy  ;  for  as  long  as 
they  had  a  delioate  bookworm's  skin,  the 
musket  cut  into  them  terribly.     . 

"  I  mentioned  to  you  a  short  time  since, 
my  hopes  of  getting  a  secretaryship  on 
the  general  stafll  With  my  small  mea- 
sure of  physical  power,  I  should  have 
been  a  thousand  times  more  nsefol  in 
that  office  than  as  a  private  soldier.  The 
friend  I  have  referred  to  weald  like  me 
to  enter  the  adnistry.  Perhape  some- 
thing  nnezpeeted  may  yet  tnm  up.  Idle, 
or  busy  abent  aaytl^ag  bat  ear  libera* 
tien,  I  eaaaot  be  aow.^ 

It  Is  impofldble  to  read  the  account 
of  these  stirring  times^f  now^  with- 
out asking  oursdves  whether  it  ft 
probable  Uiat  our  own  learned  pro- 
lessors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may 
ever  have  thdr  patriotism  pat  to  a 
similar  triaL  Perhaps,  even  under 
dmilar  dfvumstanees,  they  would  act 
tbe  wiser  pari  by  Ifmitteg  themselves 
to  patriotic  exhortations  !•  the  youth 
mder  thdr  control  or  induence.  Of 
one  tldng  we  fed  persuaded,  that 
there  woSd  be  no  lack  of  ardour,  or 
of  martial  enthndasm,  amongst  the 
students  of  our  venerable  univerdties. 
After  a  few  months  drilling  and  prac- 
tidng,  there  would  be  raised  such  a 
corps  of  riflemen  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  aa  Adds  of  battle  have 
■ot  often  seen.  How  intelligence  UU$^ 
when  you  put  a  musiwt  in  its  hands, 
is  as  yet  but  fointly  understood.  We, 
for  oar  ewn  part,  hope  that  tbe 
tohmianf  prmeiple  will  here  arouse 
itself  fai  time,  and  do  its  bidding 
nobly.  For  as  to  that  ordinary  mili- 
tia, which  is  ndther  voluntary  service 
nor  thorough  discipline,  whm  there 
Is  neither  intdligenee,  nor  ardour,  nor 
professional  spirit,  nor  any  one  good 

Sality  of  a  soldier,  we  have  no  con- 
enoe  in  it  whatever:  we  would  not 
willingly  trust  our  hen-eoops  to  such 
a  defence ;  there  is  neither  body  nor 
soul  in  it.  As  a  reserve  force  from 
which  to  recruit  for  the  regular  army, 
it  may  be  useful.  But  to  drill  and 
train  a  set  of  unwilling  servitors  like 
these,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
the  field  with  them,  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake ;  for  it  would  lull  the  nation 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  But  a 
regiment  of-volunteera  of  the  spirited 
and  intelligent  youth  of  England,  we 
would  msieh  with  entire  eonfldence 
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against  an  equal  namber  of  anj  troops 
in  the  world.  Why  should  not  there 
be  permanent  rifle-dabs  established 
in  every  university,  and  in  every  town? 
These,  and  our  standing  army,  in- 
creased to  its  necessary  complement, 
would  constitute  a  safe  defence.  Vo- 
lunteers, it  is  said,  cannot  be  kept 
together  except  in  mom^ts  of  excite- 
ment. And  this  was  true  while  the 
volunteers  had  only  to  drill  and  to 
march  ;  but  practice  with  the  rifle  is 
itself  as  great  an  amusement  as 
archery,  or  boating,  or  cricket,  or  any 
other  that  engages  the  active  spirit 
of  our  youth.  There  is  a  skill  to  be 
acquired  which  would  prompt  emula- 
tion. There  is  an  art  to  learn.  These 
clubs  would  meet  together,  both  for 
competition,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  military  evolutions  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  would  be  maintained,  and 
its  utility  increased.  Nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  suggest  some  honorary 
privilege  which  might  be  attached  to 
the  volunteer  rifleman.  Such,  we  are 
persuaded,  is  the  kind  of  militia  which 
England  ought  to  have  for  her  de- 
fence ;  such,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the 
only  force,  beside  the  standing  army, 
on  which  any  reliance  can  safely  be 
placed. 

All  honour  to  the  historian  who 
unravels  for  us  the  obscurities  of  the 
past  I  Nevertheless,  one  simple  truth 
will  stare  us  in  the  face.  We  take 
infinite  pains  to  understand  the  Ro- 
man comitia;  we  read,  not  without 
considerable  labour,  some  pages  of 
Thucydides;  yet  the  dailv  English 
newspaper  has  been  bringing  to  our 
door  accounts  of  a  political  experi- 
ment now  enacting  before  us,  more 
curious  and  more  instructive  than 
Roman  and  Grecian  history  can  sup- 
ply. The  experiment,  which  has  been 
fairly  performed  on  a  neighbouring 
«hore,  gives  a  more  profound  lesson, 
and  a  far  more  important  one,  than 
twenty  Peloponnesian  wars.  That 
expenment  has  demonstrated  to  us 
that,  by  going  low  enough^  you  may 
obtain  a  public  opinion  that  shall 
sanction  a  tyranny  over  the  whole 
intelligence  of  the  country.  A  man 
who,  whatever  his  abilities,  had  ac- 
quired no  celebrity  in  civil  or  military 
life,  inherits  a  name;  with  that 
name  he  appeals  to  the  universal 
snffrage  of  France;   and   universal 
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France  gives  him  permission  to  do 
what  he  will  with  her  laws  and  insti- 
tutions— to  destroy  her  parliament — 
to  silence  her  press — to  banish  philo- 
sophy from  her  colleges.  It  b  a  lesson 
of  the  utmost  importance;  and  more- 
over, a  fact  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  justifies  some  alarm.  It  is 
not  intelligent  France  we  have  for  our 
neighbour,  but  a  power  which  repre- 
sents its  military  and  its  populace, 
and  which  surely,  if  we  are  to  calcu- 
late on  its  duration,  is  of  a  very  ter- 
rific character.  But  we  must  pursue 
our  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Niebuhr. 

Although  our  professor  never  ac- 
tually shoulders  that  musket  of  which 
we  have  seen  him  practising  the  use, 
and  gets  no  nearer  to  the  smoke  of 
powder  than  to  survey  the  battle  of 
Bautsen  from  the  heights,  he  is  in- 
volved in  all  the  civil  turmoils  of  the 
time.  He  is  summoned  to  Dresden, 
where  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  are  in  conference 
together.  He  follows  the  Sovereigns  to 
Prague ;  he  is  again  despatched  to  Hol- 
land, to  negotiate  there  for  subsidies 
with  the  English  commissioners.  Sad< 
dest  event  of  all,  his  domestic  hap- 

Siness  receives  a  fatal  blow  in  the 
eath  of  his  wife.  She  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  tender  spirit  and 
elevated  character.  She  entered  ar- 
dently into  all  the  pursuits,  and 
shared  all  the  fame,  of  her  husband. 
A  few  days  before  her  death,  Nie- 
buhr, as  he  was  holding  her  in  his 
arms,  asked  her  if  there  was  no  plea- 
sure that  he  could  give  her— nothing 
that  he  could  do  for  her  sake.  She 
replied,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
love,  **  You  shall  finish  your  history, 
whether  I  live  or  die." 

The  history,  however,  proceeded 
very  slowly.  When  public  tranquil- 
lity was  restored,  Niebuhr  did  not 
return  to  his  professor^s  chair;  he 
went,  as  is  very  generally  known,  to 
Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  Here 
he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life;  and  although  his  residence  in 
that  city  might  seem  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  his  great  undertaking,  yet  it 
proved  otherwise ;— either  his  time  was 
occupied  in  the  business  or  the  cere- 
monial attached  to  his  appointment, 
or  his  mind  was  unhinged.  Besides, 
we  have  seen,  from  his  own  confession, 
that  he  needed  such  stimulants  as 
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those  he  found  at  Berlin,  of  friends, 
and  conversation,  and  a  literal^  duty, 
to  keep  him  to  one  train  of  inquiry 
or  of  labour.  It  was  verj  much  the 
habit  of  his  mind  to  propose  to  himself 
numerous  works  or  literary  investiga- 
tions. We  have  amongst  his  loose 
memoranda  of  an  earlier  date  one 
headed  thus,  "  Works  which  I  have 
to  complete."  The  list  comprises  no 
less  than  seven  works,  every  one  of 
which  would  have  been  a  laborious 
undertaking.  No  scheme  or  outline 
of  these  several  projected  books  was 
to  be  found,  but  the  writer  of  the 
Memoir  before  us  remarks  that  we  are 
not  to  infer  from  this  that  such  me- 
moranda contain  mere  projects,  to- 
wards whose  execution  no  step  was 
ever  taken. 

**  That  Niebuhr  proposed,'*  says  Madame 
Heosler,  **  any  such  work  to  himself,  was 
a  certain  sign  that  he  had  read  and 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject;  bat  he 
was  able  to  trust  so  implicitly  to  his  ex- 
traordinary memory,  that  he  never  com- 
mitted any  portion  of  his  essays  to  paper 
till  the  whole  was  complete  in  his  own 
mind.  His  memory  was  so  wonderfully 
retentire  that  he  scarcely  ever  forgot 
anything  which  he  had  once  heard  or 
read,  and  the  facts  he  knew  remained 
present  to  him  at  all  times,  even  in  their 
minutest  details. 

'^His  wife  and  sister  once  playfVilIy 
took  up  Gibbon,  and  asked  him  questions 
from  the  table  of  contents  about  the  most 
trivial  things,  by  way  of  testing  his  me- 
mory. They  carried  on  the  examination 
till  they  were  tired,  and  gave  up  all  hope 
of  even  detecting  him  in  a  momentary 
uncertainty,  though  he  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  writing  on  some  other 
subject." 

Niebuhr  married  a  second  time. 
Madame  Hensler,  accompanied  by  her 
niece,  had  visited  him  in  his  affliction ; 
their  presence  gradually  cheered  him ; 
and  Margaret  Hensler,  the  niece, 
*^  soothed  him  with  her  gentle  atten- 
tions, and  gave  bim  peculiar  pleasure 
with  her  sweet  singing.  After  some 
time  he  engaged  himself  to  her,  and 
married  her  before  he  left  Berlin." 

We  have  now  to  follow  him  to 
Rome.  The  correspondence  is  here, 
as  indeed  throughout  these  volumes, 
very  entertidning ;  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  our 
readers,  In  our  brief  survey,  a  fair 
impression  of  the  sort  of  interest  this 
work  possesses.    The  memoir  may  be 
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regarded  as  merely  explanatory  of  the 
letters,  and  the  letters  themselves  are 
not  distinguished  so  much  by  remark- 
able passages  as  by  a  constantly  sus- 
tained interest.  They  are  not  learned, 
for  the  erudite  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence has  been  omitted,  but  they 
are  never  trivial;  they  perpetually 
suggest  some  topic  of  reflection,  and 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  cha- 
racter and  personality  of  the  writer. 
We  have  lately  had  several  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  men  written  on  the 
same  plan,  the  letters  being  set  forth 
as  the  most  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
man ;  but  in  none  of  these,  so  far  as  we 
can  recall  them  to  mind,  are  the  letters 
at  once  so  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  so  curious  for  the  insight  they 
give  us  into  the  character  and  feelinga 
of  the  writer. 

In  reading  Nlebuhr*s  letters  from 
Italy,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  written  by  one  of  warm 
and  somewhat  irascible  temper,  and 
who  has  a  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence which  would  be  thought  of  a 
most  inconvenient  altitude  by  the 
people  of  any  country  in  Europe.  He 
IS  honest  as  the  day,  but  open  to  re- 
ceive very  sudden  and  much  too 
strong  impressions.  We  must  also 
look  at  the  date  of  his  letters,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  changes  may  have 
taken  place  since  Niebuhr  wrote. 
With  these  precautions,  they  will  be 
found  to  convey  many  very  instruc- 
tive faints.  From  his  first  entrance 
into  Italy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  resi- 
dence, he  expresses  the  same  opinion 
of  the  low  standard  of  intellectual 
culture  amongst  its  educated  classes. 
Whilst  he  is  yet  at  Florence,  he  writes 
thus: — 

**  My  preconceived  opinion  of  the 
scholars  and  higher  classes  in  Italy  has 
proved  perfectly  correct,  as  I  was  con- 
vinced would  be  the  case,  because  I  pos- 
sessed sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  them.  I  have  always  allowed 
the  existence  of  individual  exceptions,  at 
regards  erudition;  but  even  in  these  cases, 
there  is  not  that  cultivation  of  the  whole 
man  which  we  demand  and  deem  indis- 
pensable. I  have  become  acquainted  with 
two  or  three  literary  men  of  real  ability; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  old  men, 
who  have  only  a  few  years  longer  to  live; 
and  when  they  are  gone,  Italy  will  be,  as 
they  say  themselves,  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism; and,  in  the  second,  they  are  like 
statues  wrought  to  be  placed  in  a  friez» 
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on  thB  waU— iktiuieiiifBad  iowacdi70« 
is  of  fiaiilMd  boftoiy*  tbe  other  nahowii 
stone.  They  aro  moch  what  onr  tohoUn 
maj  have  been  sixty  or  eighty  jBMn  ago. 
No  one  feels  himself  a  citizen.    •    .    . 

**The  three  genuine  and  intellectaal 
scholars  of  my  acquaintance,  Morelli, 
(Jaratoni,  and  Fontaaa,  are  all  eceleeias- 
ties.  They  are,  howerer,  only  ecdesiae- 
tics  by  profeesien,  for  I  have  not  iMtnd  in 
them  ihi  slightest  trace  either  of  a  belief 
im  the  dogmas  of  CSsiholieiim,  «r  of  the 
pietism  nHiidi  yon  meet  with  in  Gtormaay. 
nhm  an  ItoUam  ka$  omoe  seated  to  he  a 
slave  </  the  Church,  he  never  uemM  to 
trouble  hii  head  about  9ueh  matten  at  all, 
Metaphptioal  speculatione  are  utterly 
foreian  to  hie  nature,  ae  thep  were  to  the 
old  itomans.  Hence  the  yacuity  of  mind 
which  has  become  general  since  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  who  find  a  sphere  of  action  in 
writing  literary  and  historical  memoirs. 
Their  public  men  are  immeasurably  be- 
hind Uie  Germaiii  in  knowledge  and  eml- 
tiTatioa.** 

What  mmtter  for  reflection  there 
is  here,  the  reader  will  not  need  our 
assistance  to  point  oat.  Let  those 
who  censnre  Protestantism  for  the 
spirit  of  specnlation  it  is  connected 
with,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  con- 
sider bow  important  a  part  that  spe- 
cnlative  tendency  pla^rs  in  sustaining 
the  intellectual  activity  of  a  people. 

When  Niebuhr  arrives  at  Rome, 
the  picture  that  he  draws  is  still 
darker.  Even  the  antiquities  of  the 
city  seem  to  have  given  him  little 
pleasure;  he  was  more  disturbed  at 
what  had  been  taken  away  than  gra- 
tified by  the  little  that  remained. 
Then,  although  he  well  knew  that 
the  life  of  an  ambassador  at  Rome 
could  not  be  free  from  restraint  and 
interruption,  yet  the  courtly  formali- 
ties he  was  compelled  to  observe  were 
far  more  vexatious  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated. Housekeeping,  too,  per- 
plexed him.  Things  were  dear,  and 
men  not  too  honest.  "Withoot  a 
written  agreement  nothing  can  be 
done.**  In  a  letter  to  Savlgny,  he 
writes  thus : — 

^  Rome  has  so  right  to  tis  name  ;  at 
most,  it  should  he  called  New  Rome. 
Not  one  single  street  here  goes  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  old  one  ;  it  is  an 
entirely  foreign  vegetation  that  has 
grown  up  on  a  part  of  the  old  soil,  as 
insignificant  and  thoroughly  modem  in 
-^tyle  as  possible,  without  nationality, 
out  history.  It  is  very  characteristic 


that  ihe  xeally  andeai  and  <fae  modem 
city  lie  aUnoet  side  by  side. 

'^  There  are  nowhere  any  nmains  of 
anything  that  it  was  possible  to  remove. 
The  ruins  all  date  from  the  time  of  th* 
emperors ;  and  he  who  can  get  op  aa 
enthusiasm  about  them,  must  at  least 
rank  Martial  and  Sophocles  together.  . 
.  .  St  Peter's,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
the  Loggie,  are  certainly  splendid  ;  hut 
even  St  Peter's  is  disfigured  tntemally 
by  the  wretched  statues  aad  deoerationa. 

•  «  .  Science  is  utterly  extinct  here. 
Of  ]^olo^ist4«  there  is  none  worthy  ef 
the  name  except  the  i^ed  De  Rossi, 
who  is  near  his  end.  The  people  are 
apathetic. 

**  This,  then,  is  the  country  and  place 
in  which  my  life  is  to  be  passed  I  It  it 
but  a  poor  amends  that  I  can  get  f^a 
libraries,  and  yet  my  only  hope  is  from 
the  Vatican.  That  we  may  be  woesed 
in  every  way,  this  is  closed  till  the  5th 
of  November,  and  to  hare  it  opened 
sooner  is  out  of  the  question  ;  in  other 
respects,  all  possible  facilities  hare  been 
promised  me  by  the  Pope  himself.  Cardi- 
nal Gonsalri,  Monsignor  Testi,  and  the 
Prefect  of  the  library,  Monsignor  Baldf. 
This  last  is  now  engaged  in  printing,  at 
his  own  cost,  a  work  on  which  he  has  ex- 
pended six  hundred  scudi,  without  hope 
of  receiring  any  compensation  for  it.  It 
is  on  seventeen  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  he  has  found  the  cross 
mentioned  by  name.  ...  At  Temi, 
I  found  the  old  art  of  land-surreyin^  still 
extant :  I  rode  along  what  was  probably 
an  ancient '  limes,'  found  the  '  rigor,'  and 
the  '  y.  Pedes.'  I  shall  go  there  again, 
if  I  live  till  next  autumn.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing place.  There  are  at  least  fifty  houses 
in  the  town,  among  them  one  very  large, 
which  date  from  the  Roman  times,  and 
which  have  never  yet  been  obserTed  or 
described  by  any  traveller.  Several  of 
the  churches  are  Roman  private  houses. 
If  one  could  but  diMover  in  Rome  any- 
thing like  this  !  I  long  inexpressibly  to 
have  it  for  my  burial-place.  Everythiof 
is  ancient  in  Temi  and  its  neighbour- 
hood— even  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
wine.  Oh  to  have  been  in  Italy  five 
hundred  years  ago ! " 

One  of  tbe  most  agreeable  topicB 
mentioned  in  the  period  of  his  bio- 
graphy, is  the  interest  Niebuhr  took 
in  the  new  school  of  German  art  then 
springing  np  at  Rome.  Every  one, 
from  prints  and  engravings,  if  from 
DO  other  source,  is  now  acquainted 
with  the  worlcs  of  Corselins,  Over- 
beck,  Veit,  Schadow,  and  others. 
They  were  then  struggling  with  all  the 
usual  difficulties  of  unemployed  and 
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nnreoogniaed  genins.  Niebohr  nei- 
ther possessed,  nor  affected  to  poesess, 
any  epedal  knowledge  ef  art,  but  he 
was  deliffhted  with  the  genuine  enthu- 
siasm of  his  fellow-conntiTnien ;  he 
kindled  in  their  society ;  he  was  per- 
anaded  of  their  ^at  talent,  and 
exerted  whatever  inflaence  he  pos- 
sessed in  obtaining  for  them  some 
high  employment.  He  wished  that 
the  interior  of  some  church  or  other 
public  building  should  be  pUoed  at 
tkteir  disposal,  to  decorate  it  with  suit- 
able paintings.  The  scattered  notices 
that  we  find  here  of  these  artists  we 
pass  oyer  very  unwillinglj,  but  we 
must  necessarily  confine  oniselyes  to 
the  course  of  our  narrative. 

By  his  first  wife,  Niebuhr  had  no 
luiiiy.  His  second,  Oreickm  as  she 
is  afectiOMately  called — and  who,  we 
inay  obeerve  in  passing,  is  described 
as  equally  amiable,  thcmgh  not  quite 
ao  intellectual  or  cultivated  as  the 
Atat — brought  him  several  children, 
^M  ion  and  three  daoghters.  The 
iiirth  of  his  son,  April  1817,  was  an 
«psat  which  gave  him  the  keenest 
delight,  and  kindled  in  all  their  fer- 
vour his  naturally  ardent  affections. 
It  was  the  first  thing,  we  are  told^ 
ihat  leally  dispelled  the  melancholy 
that  fell  on  him  after  the  loss  of  his 
Miify.  It  is  curious  and  touching  to 
•ate  how  he  mingled  up  his  remi- 
«iseeDces  of  his  first  wife  with  this 
Cift  bronc^  him  by  the  aecond. 
Writing  to  Madame  Hensler,  he 
aajs:— 

^  The  trial  is  over,  bnt  it  has  been  a 
terrible  trial.  How  Gretohen  rejoiees  in 
the  poseesrion  of  her  darling  child  after 
all  her  suffering,  yon  ean  well  imagine. 
Her  patience  was  indescribable.  In  my 
terrible  anxiety  I  prayed  most  earnestly, 
«tul  mttreated  wuf  MUlyy  too,  for  kelp,  I 
^ov^orUd  Gf^uien  wUk  UUimg  hsr  tkat 
JiiUy  would  Mcmilulp.'* 

Then  come  plans  for  the  education 
of  the  boy.  How  much  does  the  fd- 
lowing  brief  extract  suggest  1 — 

**  I  am  thinking  a  great  deal  about  his 
«duoation.  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago 
bow  I  intended  to  teach  him  the  ancient 
languages  Tery  eariy,  by  practice.  I 
wish  the  child  to  beliere  all  that  is  told 
him ;  and  I  now  think  yon  write  in  an 
assertion  which  I  have  formerly  liraputed, 
that  it  is  better  to  tell  children  no  tales, 
but  to  keep  to  the  poets.  But  while  I 
ahall  repeat  and  read  the  old  poets  to 


him  in  aa^  a  way  that  he  will  nndoubt- 
edlar  take  the  gods  and  heroes  for  histe- 
rieal  beings,  I  shall  tell  him»at  the  same 
time,  that  the  ancients  had  only  an  im- 
perfeot  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
that  these  gods  were  OTerthrown  when 
Christ  came  into  the  world.  He  shall 
belicTe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  I  shall  nurture  in  him 
flK>m  his  infiancy  a  firm  fkith  in  all  that  I 
hare  lost>  or  feel  nneertain  abont.** 

On  the  opposite  page  we  read  the 
following  letter  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent, Madame  Hensler : — 

"  I  hare  spent  yesterday  and  last  night 
in  thinking  of  my  Milly,  and  this  day, 
too,  is  sacred  to  these  reooUections.  I 
saw  her  a  few  days  ago  in  a  dream.  She 
seemed  as  if  returning  to  me  after  a  long 
separation.  I  felt  uncertain,  as  one  so 
often  does  in  dreams,  whether  she  was 
still  living  on  this  earth,  or  only  appeared 
on  it  for  a  transient  visit.  She  greeted 
me  as  if  after  a  long  absence,  asksd  ka$- 
tUy  after  the  €kild,  and  took  kin  her  arms. 

^  Happy  are  those  who  4san  cherish 
snoh  a  hallowing  remembrance  as  that  of 
the  departure  oi  my  Milly  with  pious 
fiaith,  trusting  for  a  brighter  and  eternal 
spring.  Such  a  faith  cannot  be  acquired 
by  one's  own  efforts.  Oh  that  it  may 
one  day  be  my  portion  1  ** 

^  My  son  shall  have  a  firm  faith  in 
all  that  I  have  lost,  or  feel  uncertain 
about  1 "  May  the  paternal  hope,  and 
the  paternal  confidence  in  its  own 
'^  plans  of  education,**  be  Ihlly  Justi- 
fied. 

One  thing  appears  evident,  that  a 
residence  at  Rome  (at  least  at  the 
period  when  Niebuhr  wrote)  could 
not  be  very  propitious  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  faith  in  educated  minds. 
What  is  brought  before  us  very 
vividly  in  these  letters,  and  without 
any  purposed  design,  is  the  combina- 
tion of  cold,  worldly  formalism,  not  to 
say  hypocrisy,  with  harsh  intolerant 
measures.  The  priesthood,  with 
whom  Niebuhr  mingles,  detest  fana- 
ticism, yet  act  with  systematic 
bigotrjr.  What  nnion  can  be  more 
repulsive  than  this— the  cold  heart 
and  the  heavy  hand  I  A  pious 
Chaldean,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
comes  to  Rome  to  get  a  Bible  printed 
there  in  his  native  language,  under 
the  censorship  of  the  Propaganda. 
He  applies  to  Niebuhr  to  assist  him 
with  money ;  Niebuhr  exeits  himself 
in  his  cause.  The  Chaldean  is 
banished  from  Rome.    His  offence  is 
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not,  as  might  perhaps  be  apprehended, 
the  wish  to  print  the  Bible ;  he  has 
accepted  assistance  from  onr  Bible 
Society  in  carrying  oat  his  scheme. 
In  sharp  contrast  with  bigoted  con- 
dact  of  this  description,  we  have 
Niebohr^s  general  impression  of  the 
ntter  coldness  of  heart  amongst  the 
ecclesiastics  at  Rome.  They  mn  as 
follows  — rUie  R.  in  this  extract 
stands  for  Kingseis,  a  physician  who 
had  accompanied  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Bavaria  to  Rome,  and  who  was  a 
sealoos  and  pious  Catholic) : — 

''About  th«  lialiaiiB  yoa  will  have 
heard  R's.  tettimony,  and  we  Protestants 
can  leave  it  to  him  to  paint  the  eleigy, 
and  the  state  of  religioii  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  we  are  til  cold  and  dead  com- 
pared to  his  indignation.  His  society 
has  been  a  great  pleasnre  to  ns  all,  e^en 
to  our  reserved  friend  Bekker,  who  in 
general  turns  pale  at  the  very  thought  of 
Popery,  and  finds  me  for  too  indulgent. 
With  aa  enthusiast  so  ta\\  of  heart  as  R. 
you  can  get  on ;  between  such  a  Inau- 
rianoe  of  fancy  and  the  unshackled  rea- 
souy  there  is  much  such  an  analogy  as 
subsists  between  science  and  art ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  slavish  subjection  to 
the  Church  is  ghastly  death.  The  most 
superficial  prophet  of  so-called  enlighten- 
ment cannot  have  a  more  sincere  aversion 
to  enthusiasm  than  the  Roman  priest- 
hood ;  and,  in  foot^  their  superstition 
bears  no  trace  of  it.  Little  as  the 
admirers  of  Italy  care  for  my  words,  I 
know  that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  say- 
ing, that  even  among  the  laity  you  cannot 
discover  a  vestige  of  piety.*' 

Meanwhile  the  years  pass  on,  and 
the  education  of  the  b'ttle  boy  really 
begins.  Niebnhr  says  he  sncceeds  in 
the  task  better  than  he  conld  venture 
to  hope.  Onr  readers  cannot  but  be 
carious  to  know  what  was  the  course 
of  instruction  the  great  historian 
pursued. 

**  Marcus  already  knows  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  Latin  words,  and  he  under- 
stands grammar  so  well  that  I  can  now 
set  him  to  learn  parts  of  the  conjunctions 
without  their  teasing  him  like  dead  mat- 
ter :  he  derives  many  of  the  forms  from 
his  own  feeling.  I  am  reading  with  him 
selected  chapters  from  Hygin's  M^tkoh- 
gieum—\  book  which  perhaps  it  is  not 
easy  to  use  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
yet  is  more  suited  to  it  than  any  other, 
from  the  absence  of  formal  periods,  and 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.  For  Ger- 
man, I  write  fragments  of  the  Oreek 
mythology  for  him.     I  began  with  the 


history  of  the  Argonauts ;  I  have  now 
got  to  the  history  of  Hercules.  I  give 
OTerything  in  a  very  free  and  picturesque 
style,  so  that  it  is  as  exciting  as  poetry 
to  him :  and,  in  fact,  he  reads  it  with 
such  delight  that  we  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  his  cries  of  joy.  The  child  is 
quite  devoted  to  me  ;  but  this  educating 
costs  me  a  great  deal  of  time.  However, 
I  have  had  my  share  of  life,  and  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  reward  for  my  labours  if 
this  young  life  be  as  fhlly  and  richly 
developed  as  lies  within  my  power. 

''Unexpected  thoughts  often  escapa 
him.  Two  days  ago  he  was  sitting  be- 
side me  and  began, '  Father,  the  ancients 
believed  in  the  old  gods ;  but  they  must 
have  believed  also  in  the  true  God.  The 
old  gods  were  just  like  men.'" 

All  this  time  we  have  said  nothing 
of  the  political  embassy  of  Niebuhr. 
He  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  negotiate  a  concordat  with 
the  Pope.  But  it  appears  that  seve* 
ral  years  elapsed  before  he  received 
his  instructions  from  his  own  oourl. 
We  hardly  know,  therefore,  whether 
to  say  that  the  negotiations  were 
prolonged,  or  that  their  commence- 
ment had  been  delayed.  Niebuhr 
always  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
Pope,  (Pius  VU.,)  as  a  man  every 
way  estimable.  Between  them  a 
very  friendly  feeling  seems  to  have 
subsisted.  There  does  not  appear, 
therefore,  to  have  been  any  peculiar 
or  vexatious  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See.  After  Niebuhr  had  been 
in  Rome  more  than  four  years,  Count 
Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  minister, 
who  had  been  attending  the  con- 
ference at  Laybach,  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene.  To  him,  as  we 
gather  from  the  very  brief  account 
before  us,  was  attributed  with  some 
unfairness  the  merit  of  concluding  the 
negotiations.  However  this  might 
be,  the  terms  of  this  concordat  were 
at  length  agreed  upon,  and  Niebnhr 
had  no  longer  any  peculiar  mission  to 
detain  him  at  Rome.  Shortly  after- 
wards ho  petitioned  for  leave  of 
absence,  and  returned  to  Germany. 
He  never  went  back  again  to  Rome, 
but  happily  resumed  the  professor^s 
chair  —  this  time,  however,  in  the 
University  of  Bonn ;  or  rather  he 
delivered  lectures  at  Bonn,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  an  appointed 
professor. 

But  before  we  leave  Rome  for 
Bonn,  or  diplomacy  for  the  prof^ 
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sorial  daties,  we  must  glance  at  a 
little  essay  glren  ns  in  the  appendix, 
written  by  Chevalier  Bnnsen,  and 
entitled  Nkbuhr  as  a  D^hmatisi  in 
Rome.  Bnnsen  was,  during  part  of 
this  period,  secretary  to  the  embassy, 
and  of  coarse  in  perpetual  communi- 
cation with  Niebnbr.  The  few  anec- 
dotes he  relates  present  ns  with  a 
very  distinct  picture  of  thte  German 
Cato  amongst  the  modem  Romans. 
Judging  by  what  are  popularly  under- 
stood to  be  the  qualifications  of  a 
diplomatist,  we  should  certainly  say 
that  our  historian  was  by  no  means 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  department 
of  the  public  service.  He  was  an 
unbending  man,  had  much  of  the 
stoic  in  his  principles,  though  very 
little  of  the  stoic  in  his  affections,  and 
was  more  disposed  to  check  or  crush 
the  hollow  frivolity  about  him  than 
to  yield  to  it,  or  to  play  with  it.  He 
could  throw  a  whole  dinner-table  into 
consternation,  bv  solemnly  denouncing 
the  tone  of  levity  which  the  conver- 
sation had  assumed.  At  the  house  of 
some  prince  in  Rome  the  events  then 
transpiring  in  Greece  had  led  Niebuhr 
to  speak  with  earnestness  on  the 
fhture  destiny  of  the  Christian  Hel- 
lenes. On  the  first  pause  that 
occurred,  a  fashionable  diner-out  con- 
trived to  turn  the  conversation,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  whole  table 
was  alive  with  a  discussion— on  this 
important  point,  whether  a  certain 
compound  sold  at  the  Roman  coffee- 
houses, under  the  slang  name  of 
'*  aurora,**  was  mostly  coflRse  or  mostly 
chocolate  I  Niebuhr  sat  sUent  for 
some  time ;  but  he,  too,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  next  pause  to  express  his 
indignation  and  surprise,  that  '^in 
such  times,  and  with  such  events 
occurring  around  us,  we  should  be 
entertained  with  such  miserable 
trifles  r'  For  a  short  time  all  were 
mute.  Not  a  very  diplomatic  style, 
we  should  say,  of  conversation. 

It  was  very  characteristic  of  such  a 
man,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  giving  a 
grand  entertainment  in  his  character 
of  ambassador,  he  should  have  the 
music  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  performed 
in  his  house,  ^e  detestea  the  mo- 
dem Italian  operatic  music  He 
thought  it  becoming  his  embassa- 
dorial  position  that  something  na- 
tional should  be  selected.  He  there- 
fore chose  that  celebrated  music  which 
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all  foreigners  make  it  a  point  of  duty 
to  go  and  listen  to  at  the  Sistine 
Chapel  during  Passion  Week.  When 
the  gay  assemblage,  after  an  animated 
conversation,  repaired  for  the  concert 
to  the  brilliantly  lighted  saloon,  a 
choir  of  sixteen  singers  from  the 
chapel  filled  the  air  with  their  solemn 
strains.  We  do  not  wonder,  as 
Chevalier  Bunsen  says,  that  *'the 
assembly  was  evidently  seized  with  a 
peculiar  feeling,**  or  that  many  of 
them  stole  away  to  something  they 
thought  more  amusing. 

Even  his  connection  with  the 
learned  men  of  Rome  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  But  this  was  owing  to 
no  want  of  sympathy  in  their  studies 
or  pursuits  on  the  part  of  Niebuhr,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  testify — 
(those  who  know  Leopardi  as  a  poet 
will  read  it  with  peculiar  interest) : — 

^I  Btill  remember  the  day  when  he 
(Niebuhr)  entered  with  unwonted  vira- 
city  the  office  in  which  I  wm  writing, 
and  exclaimed, '  I  must  drive  ont  directly 
to  seek  out  the  greatest  philological 
genios  of  Italy  that  I  hare  as  yet  heard 
of,  and  make  his  acquaintance.  Jnst 
look  at  the  man's  critical  remarks  upon 
the  Chronicle  of  Ensebios.  What  acute- 
ness  I  What  real  emdition  I  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before  in  this 
country — I  most  see  the  man.' 

**  In  two  hours  he  came  back.  '  I 
found  him  at  last  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  In  a  garret  of  the  Palazzo  Mattei. 
Instead  of  a  man  of  mature  age,  I  found 
a  youth  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
deformed,  weakly,  and  who  has  never  had 
a  good  teacher,  bnt  has  fed  his  intellect 
upon  the  books  of  his  grandfather,  in  his 
fkther^s  house  at  Recanati;  has  read 
the  classics  and  the  Fathers ;  is,  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  hear,  one  of  the  first 
poets  and  writers  of  his  nation,  and  is 
withal  poor,  neglected,  and  cTidently 
depressed.  One  sees  in  him  what  genins 
this  richly  endowed  nation  possesses.' 
Gapei  has  given  a  pleasing  and  true 
description  of  the  astonishment  expe- 
rienced by  both  the  great  men  at  their 
first  meeting  ;  of  the  tender  affection  with 
which  Niebuhr  regarded  Leopardi,  and 
all  that  he  did  for  him." 

Our  diminishing  space  warns  us 
that  wo  must  limit  ourselves  to  the 
last  scene  of  the  life  and  labours^ 
Niebuhr.  After  some  intervals  spent 
at  Berlin,  he  took  up  bis  residence  at 
Bonn,  recommenced  his  lectures,  re- 
commenced his  History.  Before  pro^ 
ceeding  further  in  hb  task,  he  found 
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it  neceasarjr  to  reriaa  Um  two  TolmiMi 
already  poblishad.  la  this  re^iAion 
b«  engaged  so  aeakHialj  that  he 
alBOst  re-wrote  then.  The  third 
ToimDe,  as  is  well  kaown,  was  aot 
published  in  his  lifetime :  the  mana- 
seript  was  revised  for  the  press  bj  his 
fitknd  and  disciple,  ProfiMaor  Classen. 

This  and  other  manosoripts  ran  the 
risk  of  beiag  consnaed  by  the  flames; 
for  his  new  house,  in  the  planning 
and  arrangement  of  which  he  had 
taken  moch  pleasure,  was  burnt  down 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  February 
1830.  It  was  indeed  a  misfortune, 
iM  said,  but  he  did  not  feel  as  he  fialt 
^  that  night  when  he  was  near  head* 
quarters  at  the  battle  of  Bautaen, 
and  believed  the  cause  of  his  oountiy 
to  be,  if  not  lout,  in  the  most  immi- 
iient  peril."  But  though  much  else 
was  destroyed,  the  books  and  pupecs 
were  preserved ;  and  there  was  great 
r^oicing  when  here  and  there  a  pre- 
cious treasure  was  found  again,  which 
had  been  looked  on  as  lost ;  and  the 
ueappearaooe  of  the  longed-for  mann* 
ueript  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
history  (then  going  through  the  press) 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers. 

The  prospect  of  public  affairs,  now 
^nbrolled  by  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830,  seems  to  have  disturbed  him 
more  than  the  loss  of  his  house. 
From  the  selfishness  of  the  governing 
party,  and  the  rashness  of  their  oppo- 
nents, he  was  disposed  to  predia  the 
saddest  results— loss  of  freedom,  civil 
and  religions.  '*  In  fifty  years,"  he 
My«  in  one  place,  **  and  probably 
much  less,  thoe  will  be  no  trace  left  of 
free  institutions,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  throughout  all  Europe — ^at  least 
on  the  Continent"  In  this  enforced 
darkness,  Protestantism  would,  of 
course,  have  no  chance  against  her 
great  antagonist.  Wherever  the  spirit 
of  mental  freedom  decays,  the  Roman 
Catholic  must  triumph.  He  says, 
^  Already,  all  the  old  evils  have 
awakened  to  full  activity;  all  the 
priestcraft,  all,  even  the  most  gigantic 
plans  for  conquest  and  subjugation ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
secretly  aiming  at,  and  working  to- 
wards, a  religious  war,  and  all  that 
tends  to  bring  it  on." 

The  interest  which  Niebnhr  took 
in  the  public  events  of  Europe  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  his  last  illness. 
One  evening  be  spent  a  considerable 
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ama  waiting  atid  reading  in  tha  hoa 
oewa-rooB,  without  takiuf  off  his 
thick  fur  eloak,  and  tlien  tHmmtA 
home  threagh  the  cold  frosty  night 
ahr,  heated  in  mind  and  body.  He 
loc^Lcd  in,  as  he  pnased,  on  his  friend 
Classen,  to  unburden  soom  pertion  of 
his  fervid  oaras  for  the  nniversal  com- 
monwealth. ''  But,"  said  he,  T 
have  taken  a  severe  ehiU,  I  must  go 
to  bed."  And  finom  the  couch  he 
then  sott^  he  never  roas  again. 

"  Oo  the  allernoii  of  the  1st  of /man- 
ary  ISSO,"  thai  eoaolades  the  aeooBBt  of 
hii  Uot  days  which  wo  hafo  from  the 
poa  or  ProfoMor  CIoom,  «  ho  soak  into 
a  drasfliy  oUmbor :  oaoe,  oa  awakoaing, 
ho  said  that  pleaoaot  iBsgoa  floatod  bo- 
fore  hiai  ia  sloop;  aow  aad  than  ho  ^oko 
Fronoh  la  his  droaoM;  probably  ho  felt 
himself  in  the  preeoooo  of  his  departed 
fHead  Do  Serre.  As  the  night  gathorod« 
oonsoioosnoM  gradually  faded  away;  ho 
woko  up  onoo  moro  ahont  midnight,  whoa 
the  loot  rosody  was  admiafttored;  ho 
ssoogaisod  ia  H  a  sodiohM  of  doahlAil 
opontiOB,  aooor  rooootod  lo  oat  ia 
ezttOMO  00000,  and  oaid  in  a  feiat  voioo, 
<  What  ooMatialsabotaaeo  is  this  t  Ami 
so  fer  gone  t'  Thooo  won  his  list  words; 
ho  sank  baok  oa  his  pillow,  and  within  sa 
hoar  his  aohlo  heart  had  oossod  to  boat." 

Any  attempt  at  the  final  estimate 
of  Niebnhr  aa  a  historian,  we  have 
already  said  we  shall  not  make.  The 
permanence  of  the  structure  that  he 
nas  reared  must  be  tested  by  time 
and  the  labours  of  many  echoUa. 
Indeed,  where  a  reputation  like  tiiis 
is  coooemed,  old  father  Time  will  be 
alow  in  his  operations — ^he  is  a  long 
while  trinuning  the  balance  and 
shaflliug  the  weights— perhaps  new 
weights  are  to  be  made.  Niebuhr'a 
great  and  salutary  influence  in  histori- 
cal literature,  we  repeat,  is  undeniable ; 
and  this  signal  merit  will  always  be 
accorded  to  him.  For  his  character 
as  a  naan,  this  is  better  portreyed 
even  by  the  few  extracts  we  have 
been  able  to  make  from  his  letters, 
than  by  any  summary  or  description 
we  could  give.  But  these  extracts 
have  necessarily  been  brief,  and  are 
unavoidably  Uken,  here  and  there, 
from  letters  which  it  would  have  been 
much  more  desireble  to  quote  m  tx- 
imio^  and  therefore  we  recommend 
every  reader  who  can  bestow  the 
leisure,  to  read  these  volumes  for  him- 
self. He  will  find  them,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  very  amusing. 
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TBCHTAS  MOOdUC. 


Thb  recent  death  of  tiie  Poet  Moore 
has  rendered  it  incambent  on  na,  as 
taking  an  interest  in  the  literary 
honour  of  the  empire,  to  gire  a  bri^ 
sketch  of  his  career.  In  this  outline 
we  scarcely  need  say  that  we  shall  be  • 
guided  by  the  most  perfect  impar- 
tiality. We  hare  the  dne  feeling  for 
the  memory  of  geoins,  and  the  due 
respect  for  the  sacredaess  of  the  grave. 
Thongh  differing  from  Moore  in  poli- 
tical opinions,  we  shall  be  wiliii^r  to 
give  him  the  praise  of  sincerity ;  and« 
though  declining  panegyric,  we  shall 
with  equal  willingness  give  oar  tri- 
bute to  the  talents  which  adorned  his 
country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  Memoir 
will  be  supplied  by  some  of  those 
friends  to  whose  known  ability  such 
a  work  can  be  introsted ;  and  with  as 
much  of  his  personal  correspondence, 
and  personal  history,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  feelings  of  his  £tmily 
and  the  regard  for  hie  fame. 

Thomas  Moore  was  bom  in  Dublin 
on  the  SOth  of  May  1780.  His 
parentage  was  humble ;  but  it  is  the 
glory  of  Britain  to  disregard  pedigree, 
where  nature  has  given  th«  ability 
which  leads  to  distinction. 

The  period  at  which  Moore  first 
came  before  the  public  eye  was  one 
singularly  exciting  to  Ireland.  The 
CiTil  War  under  James  IL  had  left 
bitterness  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
mind,  and  the  Penal  Laws  gave  ample 
topics  for  the  dedaimers.  But,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  those  laws  had  under- 
gone a  course  of  extinction,  and  all 
the  harsher  parts  of  their  pressore 
were  gradually  abolished. 

We  are  not  the  panegyrists  of  those 
laws ;  they  erred,  in  making  the  rtH" 
guma  belief  of  the  Romanist  an  object 
of  penalty.  Faith,  let  it  be  of  what- 
ever blindness,  cannot  be  enlightened 
by  force  of  law.  But  we  are  to  re- 
member, that  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  been  in  amu  against  their 
sovereign  ;  that  they  had  shed  Eng- 
lish blood  in  the  quarrel  of  a  religion 
notoriously  perBecuting ;  that  they 
had  brought  foreign  troops  into  the 
country  in  aid  of  their  rebellion ;  and 


that  they  had  fermed  aa  alliance  with 
France,  then  at  war  with  England. 
It  was  further  to  be  nemembered,  that 
in  their  Parliament  onder  a  returned 
rebel,  who  had  abdicated  the  throne 
of  both  islands — and  whose  success 
would  have  made  Ireland  a  vassal,  as 
he  himself  was  a  pensioner,  of  France 
— they  had  confiscated  (against  the 
most  soleoui  promises)  the  property 
of  two  hundred  leading  Protestants, 
and  would  have  eventually  confis- 
cated the  whole  property  of  Protest- 


Inland  had  made  itself  a  field  of 
battle,  and  the  only  relief  for  its 
emergencies  was  to  make  it  a  gmrri- 


The  wisdom  of  that 
shown  in  its  fruits — the  tme  test  of 
all  statesmanship :  Ireland  remained 
nndistarbed  for  seMa/y  years.  Daring 
the  party  and  popular  irritations  <^ 
the  two  first  Brunswick  reigns,  during 
the  twoSoottish  invasions  of  17 15  and 
1745,  and  during  the  American  war^ 
Lreliuid  was  peiiectly  tranquil— 4)er- 
tainly  not  through  loyalty,  and  as  cer- 
tainly through  law.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  favoured  party  of  agita- 
tion— no  faction  snfered  to  clamour 
itself  into  place,  and  the  country  into 
tnmuH.  There  was  no  relaxation  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  ibr  scandalons 
intrigue  or  hisolent  importunity.  The 
rule  was  strict,  and  strictly  adminis- 
tered ;  no  mannfactnre  of  grieyance 
was  permitted  to  give  a  livelihood  to 
a  distnrber,  and  no  celebrity  was  in 
the  power  of  a  demagogue,  but  the 
ascent  to  the  pillory.  Common  sense, 
pc^iic  justice,  and  vigilant  law,  wene 
the  triad  which  governed  Ineland^  and 
their  fruits  were  seen  in  the  most 
rapid,  vigorous,  and  extensive  im- 
provement of  the  coontry.  No  king- 
dom of  Europe  had  ever  so  quickly 
obliterated  the  traees  of  civil  war. 
Improvement  was  visible,  in  every 
form  of  national  progress.  Ireland 
had  previously  been  a  country  of  pas- 
ture, and,  of  course,  of  depopulation  : 
it  became  a  country  of  tillage.  It  had 
Ibrmeriy  been  totally  destitute  of  com- 
merce: it  now  pnshedlts  trade  to  the 
thriving  States  of  America,  and  grew 
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in  wealth  by  the  hoar.  It  was  for- 
merly compelled,  by  the  want  of  native 
raanufactarea,  to  purchase  the  doth- 
iDg  of  its  population  from  England : 
it  now  established  the  northern  pro- 
vince as  an  emporinm  of  the  linen 
trade,  which  it  still  holds,  and  which 
is  more  than  a  gold  mine  to  a  crowded 
population. 

The  increase  of  human  life  in  Ire- 
land was  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  statistics.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  population  was  <^culated  at  little 
more  than  700,000.  It  now  started 
forth  by  miiikms.  And  the  national 
increase  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
public  spirit,  was  shown  in  a  man- 
ner equally  significant  and  singular. 
Ireland  had  the  honour  of  inventing 
(if  we  may  use  the  word)  the  Volun- 
teers. The  threat  of  a  French  in- 
vasion had  alarmed  the  people,  and 
Parliament  asked  the  important 
question  of  the  Viceroy,  What  forces 
were  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  kmgdom  ?  His  answer  was, 
that  he  had  but  7000  men  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  nation  instantly  deter- 
mined to  take  the  defence  on  them- 
selves, and  they  raised  an  army  such 
as  the  world  had  never  before  seen — 
wholly  spontaneous  in  its  rise,  self- 
equipped,  serving  without  pay,  self- 
disciplined — 80,000  men  ready  for  the 
field  I 

The  armies  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
even  when  republican,  wore  conscript 
tions;  the  levee  en  rmuse  in  France 
was  compulsory,  and  the  guillotine 
was  the  recruiting  officer  ^  the  gigan- 
tic columns  of  the  Imperial  armies 
were  chiefly  raised  under  the  absolute 
scourge.  The  land-siurm  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  created  under  the  rigidity 
of  a  system  which  drove  the  whole 
population  into  the  field—rightly  and 
righteously  drove  them ;  for  what  but 
the  low  selfishness  of  brawling  and 
bustling  Radicalism,  or  the  petty 
penury  of  superannuated  avarice, 
would  declare  it  a  hardship  to  defend 
one's  own  country,  or  hesitate  to  pay 
the  manly  and  necessary  expendi- 
ture which  fitted  them  for  that  de- 
fence? But  Ireland,  without  hesita- 
tion, and  withont  stipulation — without 
the  pitiful  pusillanimity  of  a  weaver's 
soul  and  body,  or  the  shrinking  sel- 
fishness of  a  pawnbroker  in  the  shape 


of  a  legislator— rushed  to  arms,  and 
scared  away  invasion  I 

The  expense  of  this  illustrious  effort 
was  enormous,  the  occupation  of  time 
Incalculable — but  the  act  was  heroic 
And  let  what  will  come,  whetiier  Ire- 
land is  to  have  a  career  worthy  of  her 
natural  powers,  or  to  perish  under  the 
ascendancy  of  her  deadly  superstition, 
that  act  will  form  the  brightest  jewel 
in  her  historic  diadem,  as  it  will  the 
noblest  inscription  on  her  tomb.  Bnt 
the  whole  effort  implied  the  prosperity, 
as  well  as  the  patriotism,  of  the  king- 
dom. Paupers  cannot  equip  them- 
selves for  the  field.  The  country  must 
have  had  substantial  resources  to 
meet  the  expenditure.  The  arming  of 
the  volunteers  would  have  exhausted 
the  treasury  of  half  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  yet  the  country  bore  it 
freely,  feariessly,  and  without  feeling 
the  slightest  embarrassment  in  those 
efforts  which  were  at  the  moment 
extending  her  interests  through  the 
world. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  fragment 
of  Irish  history,  because  it  illustrates 
the  system  of  fraud  and  falsehood 
under  which  pretended  patriotism  in 
Ireland  has  libelled,  and  continues  to 
libel,  England — a  system  which  talks 
of  peace,  while  it  is  perpetually  pro- 
voking hostility ;  which  boasts  of  its 
zeal  for  the  country,  while  it  is  cutting 
up  every  root  of  national  hope ;  and 
which  is  equally  boastful  in  the  streets, 
and  cowaixUy  in  the  field. 

But  another  crisis  came,  and  the 
manliness  of  the  national  character 
was  to  be  tried  in  a  still  severer 
emergency.  The  Penal  Laws  were 
virtually  extiogulshed,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  ropeiT  was  reconcil- 
able by  benefits,  and  that  Irish  pa- 
triotism was  not  always  the  language 
of  conspiracy.  The  mistake  was  soon 
discernible  in  a  Popish  League  for  the 
subversion  of  the  English  Grovemment. 
The  "  United  Irishmen"— a  name  in 
itself  a  falsehood,  for  the  object  was 
to  crush  one-half  of  the  nation,  by 
establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  other 
— were  formed  into  a  League.  But 
the  League  was  broken  up,  not  in  the 
field,  but  in  the  dungeon,  and  the  in- 
surrection was  extiogulshed  by  the 
executioner.  Wolfe  Tone,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Irishmen,  came 
over  in  a  French  ship  of  war,   to 
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effect  the  peaceful  liberation  of  his 
"  aggrieved  country,"  was  imprisoned, 
and  cut  his  own  throat.  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  the  hero  of  novels,  and 
the  martyr  of  poetry,  Inrlced  in  the 
capital,  in  the  sokUerty  disguise  of  a 
mUkwoman,  was  taken  in  his  bed, 
wounded  in  the  arrest,  and  died  of  the 
wound.  Not  one  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators died  in  the  field;  all  who 
were  not  hanged  begged  their  lives, 
delivered  up  their  secrets  for  their 
own  contemptible  safety,  and  wei*e 
transported  to  America,  there  to  re- 
cover their  courage,  and  wipe  off 
their  shame,  by  libelling  England. 

But  among  the  most  cruel  acts  of 
those  villains  was  the  attempt  to 
involve  the  students  of  the  University 
in  their  crime.  Their  converts  were 
few,  and  those  among  the  most  ob- 
scure: but  those  were  effectually 
ruined.  A  visitation  was  held  under 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Clare,  and  the 
delinquents  were  chiefly  expelled. 
On  this  occasion  Moore  was  ques- 
tioned. His  intimacy  with  the  family 
of  the  Emmetts,  who  seem  all  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  charge,  and  his 
peculiar  intercourse  with  the  unfor- 
tunate and  guilty  Robert  Emmett, 
who,  a  few  years  after,  was  hanged 
for  open  insurrection,  rendered  him 
liable  to  suspicion.  He  was  accord- 
ingly examined  at  that  formidable 
tribunal.  But  his  stature  was  so 
undersized,  his  appearance  so  boyish, 
and  his  answers  were  given  with  such 
evident  simplicity,  that,  to  suppose 
him  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of 
conspiracy,  still  less  the  sharer  of  a 
sanguinary  revolt,  seemed  next  to 
impossible,  and  he  was  dismissed 
without  animadversion.  Thus  the 
future  author  of  so  many  strains  on 
the  slaveiT  of  Ireland,  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  England,  the  publisher  of 
such  stores — 

**  Of  flaent  vene,  uid  foriout  prose, 
Sweet  soDgiter  of  fietitiout  woei** — 

was  ''  quitte  pour  la  peur,"  and  sent 
to  receive  the  plandits  of  his  friends 
for  his  firmness,  and  the  cautions  of  his 
own  common  sense  with  respect  to 
his  intimacies  for  the  future. 

Moore*s  want  of  stature  was  an 
actual  misfortune  to  him  through  life, 
which,  though  not  shown  with  the 
bitterness  of  Byron  on  his  lameness. 


must  have  been  a  source  of  per- 
petual vexation  in  society.  He  was 
one  of  the  smallest  men,  perhaps,  in 
existence,  above  a  dwarf.  Yet  he 
Was  well-proportioned ;  and  his  lively 
countenance,  which  looked  the  very 
mirror  of  good-nature,  aided  by  his 
manners,  which  had  by  instinct  the 
grace  of  good  society,  made  his  figure, 
after  the  first  introduction,  almost 
forgotten.  When  he  had  established 
his  fame,  of  course,  none  adverted  to 
defects  of  any  kind,  and  the  **  little 
Tom  Moore  "  of  Ireland  became  the 
Mr  Moore  of  England,  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  circles.  He  possessed, 
also,  those  gifts  which  create  popu- 
larity. The  people  of  Ireland  have 
a  remarkable  fondness  for  music,  and 
Moore  was  a  musician  by  nature. 
Of  music  he  knew  nothing  as  a 
science,  but  he  felt  its  soul.  The 
heavy  harmonies  of  Grermany—in 
which  the  chief  object  is  to  show  the 
toil  of  the  performer  and  the  patience 
of  his  auditory,  to  press  discords  into 
the  service,  and  to  crush  the  very 
sense  of  pleasure — would  not  have 
been  endured  by  the  Irish,  who,  like 
aU  lovers  of  the  genuine  art,  prefer 
songs  to  musical  problems,  and  to  be 
bewitched  rather  than  be  bewildered. 
Moore,  accordingly,  cultivated  the 
finer  part — its  feeling.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say,  ^^  that  if  he  had  an  ori- 
ginal turn  for  anything,  it  was  for 
music ; "  and  he  certainly  produced,  in 
his  earliest  career,  some  of  the  most 
original,  tender,  and  tasteful  melo- 
dies in  existence  for  the  Piano,  which 
he  touched  with  slight,  but  sufficient 
skill ;  and,  sung  to  bis  own  soft  and 
sweet  lines,  he  realised  more  of  the 
magu;  of  music  than  any  performer 
whom  we  ever  heard. 

This  subject,  however  apparently 
trivial,  is  not  trifling  in  a  Memoir  of 
Moore;  for,  independently  of  its  being 
his  chief  introduction  into  society,  it 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
was  the  originator  of  a  style,  in  which 
he  had  many  imitators,  but  no  equal ; 
and  after  he  abandoned  it  for  other 
means  of  shining,  almost  no  fol- 
lower. It  was  neither  Italian,  nor,  as 
we  have  observed,  German;  it  had 
neither  the  frivolity  of  the  French 
school  nor  the  wildnees  of  the  Irish ; 
it  was  exclusively  his  own— a  mix- 
ture of  the  playfhl  and  the  pathetic ; 
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sweet,  and  fti  skgahv ;  li^rt,  aad 
jet  often  drt^wteg  tears.  Thii  efieel, 
the  fineet  in  nunie— fcr  wlwt  taato 
wookl  compuie  »8difboki  toa  song? — 
be  aooompUsbed  bf  the  adsinUe 
manageaeBt  of  a  sweei  Yoiee,  thongb 
bat  of  iOMU  oompaio,  aecospanied 
bj  a  few  efaords  of  tba  iastnnB«a«t 
rather  fiUiuf  m  tbe  iaterralB  of  tho 
Toioe  than  leaokig  them :  the  whole 
rather  aa  exqaisite  redtotion  than  a 
song;  tho  singer  aore  the  wmuirti 
than  the  wniiirinn. 

This  description  of  his  eariy  powevBf 
however  extravagant  it  maj  seam  to 
strangers,  wiH  be  reoogidsad  as  liter- 
ally  tmo  by  tbooa  wbo  beard  him  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  bndding  of  bin 
talent.  He  was  an  immmim' ;  his  art 
reqvlred  the  united  taste  of  the  com- 

rnr  and  the  poet,  and  this  aoooonla 
its  having  perished  with  hioi. 

But  a  laq^  field  was  soon  to  opes 
beforsMoore.  Tbe Bebetthm ef  1798 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  all 
thoeeaangninespeenlatora  wholonged 
to  become  Presidents  of  the  now  ra» 
pnblio.  It  draiaed  the  national  re* 
soorces— it  disgnaled  tbe  national 
nnderatanding--it  made  Ireland  dif- 
nnited,  and  England  at  ones  eon- 
temptnons  of  Irish  feelfaif,  and  sns- 
picioas  of  Irish  loyal^.  The  s^i^ 
of  the  empire  obvionsly  rendered  It 
impossible  to  leave  in  its  rearanatass 
which  might  throwitself,  at  amoment% 
notfoe,  into  the  anna  of  Fraaee,  Spafav 
or  America— which  had  actnallj  soli- 
cited a  Frendi  armv,  and  which  still 
cairied  on  transactions  amonntfaag  to 
treason  at  home,  and  alliance  abroad. 
Thus,  the  rmmmUm-M  of  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  raising  her  to  a  republic,  sank 
her  into  a  province.  Even  the  dream 
of  national  independence  was  at  an 
end;  her  Parliament  was  eztingnished, 
and  the  only  realify  was  the  Uniok. 

Still,  thoogfa  the  national  pride  was 
deeply  hnrt  by  the  measmre,  the 
graver  judgment  of  the  nation  acqui- 
esced in  the  extinction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. This  was  tbe  fruit  of  those 
coqeessions  which  had  been  made  by 
the  ignorance  of  Government,  and  de- 
manded by  the  bitrignes  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. From  the  i^od  of  lowoing 
the  franchise  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
forty-shiUlDg  freeholder,  the  votes  of 
the  Romish  peaaantiy  became  to  the 
Ooverament  a  terror,  to  the  Oppo- 


sition 


a  SMsn,  and  to  boA,  Ae 
of  a  new  policy.  In  a  §t(w 
■sore,  the  Pariiaaent  auMt 
have  beeonse  almoet  totally  i\^frtbt. 
Than,  after  much  declamation  hi 
the  dnba,  and  macfa  murmurfaig  ia 
the  streeta— after  threaU  ef  declar- 
ing tho  movnr  ef  the  measure  '^  aa 
enemy  to  his  country'*  —  and  after 
a  duel  between  the  celebrated  Qnit- 
tan,  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  and 
Corry,  the  Chancellor  of  t^  liisb 
Sxcheqoer,  the  diadem  was  takes  etf 
the  head  of  Irelaod,  and  qnlettj 
lodged  bi  Whitehall.  England  thene»- 
forth  became  the  field  of  Irish  aa^- 
bition,  and  the  mart  of  Irish  abflity. 

Moore  came  to  London  apparently 
fbr  the  purpose  of  oomrnendng  kin 
studies  as  a  barrister.  Whetbnr  bin 
volatile  and  thodftd  spirit  wonid  hsfv 
reHshed  the  detnHs  of  a  prolhodoa  d»- 
aanding  as  mnch  Inbonr  in  its  rm&k* 
ments,  and  so  mnefa  perservemce  in 
ila  pnrsnit,  is  now  not  worth  n  ^fae»- 
tion,  for  he  probably  never  opened  a 
book  of  law;  but  be  had  brooght  witli 
1dm  a  book  of  a  more  oongmial  Und ; 
a  translatton  of  iiaoerson,  to  be  pnb- 
Uahed  by  snbacriptkni,  and  dedfeatad 
''by  permission^  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  (Oeorge  IV.,)  — an  bonoar 
obtahMd,  Mke  all  his  eariy  popalari^, 
thningh  his  musical  aecomplishmeatar 

Moore  was  not  a  scholar,  in  the 
sense  of  a  Maridand  or  a  Bentley ;  bna 
he  bad  the  best  part  of  seholanhip, 
the  spirit  of  bis  anther.  Theelegaaee 
ef  this  versification  of  the  old  Ore^ 
lover  of  ''sndles  nnd  wine**  wns 
aniveraaliyadcnofHedged.  Allibnner 
translations  of  Anaeream  were  poor 
and  pedantic,  to  the  richness  and 
grace  of  the  vdnme  tkm  offered  to 
thepublio  eye. 

Whether  the  original  was  the  woric 
of  Ionia  or  Athens;  whether  one-half 
of  the  Odes  were  not  imitatMnu  In  later 
Greek,  with  Gregory  Nazianaen  and 
a  dozen  others  for  their  authors; 
whether  Polycrates  or  Hipparchns  was 
their  patron— ia  short,  the  questlooa 
which  still  perplex  Oxford,  and  break 
the  rest  of  Cambridge — which  drive 
both  into  the  logomachies  of  Teutonic 
criticism,  and  waste  English  pens  and 
patience  on  the  imported  drudgeries 
of  the  Leipeie  press — were  matters 
which  gave  the  translator  but  sUgbt 
trouble.    Nators  bad  created  him  ftnr 
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tlM  tnuMlatioii— Ihe  pniiw  •#  wIm 
and  beaalj,  •#  floweit  and  soBsbimi, 
wan  »  laagiuige  of  his  own ;  thef 
formed  Us  »t jle  tkfOBgfa  tim  greoltr 
part  of  kis  liib;  mm!  Capid  Mid  Bm* 
chvo  MTHT  bad  a  Umreato  more  do- 
TOied,  and  more  saeoatefoL 

After  lingering  to  aome  jeaia  ia 
London,  f§ted  bj  tbo  great  and  IdI- 
lowed  iff  tbe  little,  Moore  wae  a^ 
pointed  to  an  offioa  in  Ibe  West  lodieik 
Tbns  was  harsblj  baMrded  tbe  life  of 
a  man  of  genias;  and  tbe  taleet  wbieb 
was  destined  to  distingoisb  bis  coon* 
try  was  seat  to  tako  its  chance  of  tbe 
ydiow  fe^er,  Tbe  gaest  ef  princes 
and  tbo  fa^write  of  £ubion  mast 
have  felt  manj  a  pang  at  finding 
himself  eonsigned  to  Bermmda.  Tbo 
poetic  romance  of  tbo  *'  sUll  ^fest 
Bermootbes"  was  probid)!^  bvoO- 
cient  to  console  bim  to  tbo  pavilioa 
at  BrigbtOB,  and  tbe  aoirees  of  Port« 
man  Sqoaia.  Bat  necsisity  nmst  not 
deUberato— tbe  rm  mm^mta  dami  was 
imperativo— aadtbobard  snbmitted  to 
bauiriimsui  with  tbe  grace  and  gafety 
that  never  feraook  Urn.  Tbeappont- 
mem  was  infortmiato.  Conneeted 
with  tbe  pnblio  reiveMie,  it  bad  been 
transacted  hf  deanty ;  and  Moora,  on 
bis  arrindy  fonnd  bisnelf  aaaworable 
to  tbe  chasms  in  tbe  official  dmsi. 
No  one  charged  kirn  with  those 
obasms.  Bat,  as  tbe  lawyers  bold, 
'' tbe  Crown  sMkes  DO  bad  debts,"  tbe 
naloeky  poet  wasre^onsibio  in  asnm 
which  wonld  have  mortgaged  all  Par- 
nassns,  and  made  tbo  Nme  insolTont. 
Tbe  appointment  was  finally  realned, 
and  Moorev  solaftis  mgotiu^  show  off 
thedast  of  bis  feet  against  the  gates 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Taking  adyantage  ef  bis  proximity 

to  America^  he  now  resolTcd  to  yieit 

,     tbe  great  Bepvblio,  Canada,  and  the 

^         wonder  of  tbo  Transatlantic  world, 

*-         Niagaral 

)  /  Aaisrica  was  made  by  Moore  the 

^  subject  of  some  spirited  poetry ;  bat  it 
had  anotber  effect^  lees  expected,  yet 
equally  nataral— it  cored  him  of  Re- 
*  poblicanism.  The  lofty  saperstitions 
which  haunt  the  sepulchres  of  Greece 
.  and  Rome,  tbo  angry  ambition  which 
stimulated  tbe  Irish  patriot  into  re- 
volt, or  that  fentasy  of  righting  tbe 
wrongs  of  all  mankind,  which  put  live 
seals  into  tbo  hands  of  the  Freneb- 
I  to  heap  on  tbe  altar  of  imaginary 


freedom,  were  all  extiiiguiBlied  by  tbe 
hard  reality  before  his  eyes.  He 
femd  the  Americans,  as  all  have 
found  them,  vigorous,  active,  and 
persevering  in  their  own  objects; 
men  of  canals,  corduroy  roads,  and 
gigantic  warehouses ;  sturdy  re- 
claimers of  the  swamp  and  tbe  forest ; 
bold  baclcwoodsmen,  and  shrewd  dti- 
aens,astbeyanghttobe;  butneftber 
poets  nor  painters,  nor  touched  with 
tbe  tendernesses  of  romance,  nor 
penetrating  the  profbund  of  phDoso- 
pby.  Even  their  patriotism  startled 
the  mourner  over  tbe  sufferings  of  tbe 
ItU  of  SoMig ;  and  tbe  Ledger^  more 
honoured  than  tbe  Legend^  o&nded  all 
his  reveries  of  a 

^  Panufife  bejond  tlie  main, 
UnkAown  to  locn,  kth»  and  ehain.** 

Even  the  habits  of  Bepublicanism 
wtfe  found  too  primitive  to  be  pleas- 
ing. Ho  had  tbe  honour  of  an  inter- 
view with  Jefferson,  then  president ; 
and  this  **  four  years'  monarch  '*  ro- 
eeived  him  in  his  nightgown  and  slip- 
pers, and  stretched  at  bis  length  on  a 
sofa.  Moore  recoiled  at  this  display 
of  mmckaianee^  and  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  tummg  on  bis 
he^  and  leaving  this  vulgarism  to 
tbe  undolgence  of  **  showing  a  Bri- 
t&Bher  "  tbe  manners  of  a  **  free  and 
intelligent  citisen,"  This  rough  ^>e- 
cbnen  of  freedom  disgusted  him,  as 
well  it  might ;  and  though  Eepubli- 
eanism  in  rhyme  might  still  amuse 
hii  fbncy,  be  evidently  shrank  from 
tbe  reality  ever  after. 

Canada  increased  bis  poetical 
sketches.  He  wrote  some  spirited  Odes 
on  its  stem  landscape,  and  some  bitter 
linee  on  tbe  United  States,  in  revenge 
to  its  extinction  of  bis  dreams.  But, 
with  America,  be  left  all  revolution 
behind  him,  and  never  more. cast  a 
^Uongiag,  lingering  look"  on  the 
subversion  of  thrones. 

On  bis  return  to  Europe,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  consider  into  what 
new  path  be  was  to  turn.  He  bad 
long  left  tbe  hope  of  sbining  on  the 
bench;  office  was  now  closed  upon 
him;  authorship  was  bis  only  re- 
source ;  and  to  authorship  be  turned 
with  all  tbe  quickness  of  his  nature, 
sharpened  by  tbe  Roman's 
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The  exertion  bectme  more  impor- 
tant to  him,  from  his  having  made  a 
disinterested  match ;  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  poet,  been  contented  to  take 
beantj  as  the  marriage  portion.  He 
now  retired  into  the  oonntrj,  and 
prepared  for  a  life  of  yigorons  author- 
ship. In  this  choice,  he  eyidently 
consulted  his  immediate  circnmstances 
more  than  the  natural  direction  of  his 
mind.  Such  a  man  was  made  for 
cities ;  all  his  habits  were  social,  and 
he  must  have  languisbed  for  society. 
The  cooing  of  doves  and  the  son^ 
of  nightingales  were  not  the  music 
to  accompany  snch  verses  as  these — 

"  FTt  not  j«t,  Hii  just  the  hour, 
Wbra  plttunre,  like  the  midnip^ht  flower, 
That  scornt  the  eje  of  Tiilgar  liffht. 
Begins  to  bloom  lor  sou  of  nignt. 
And  maidi  who  love  the  moon.** 

We  can  imagine  the  look  of  melan- 
choly with  which,  after  having  finished 
his  stanzas,  Moore  gave  a  moonlight 
glance  to  the  woods  and  wilds,  as  he 
stood  at  his  cottage  door,  and  thought 
of  the  lively  scenes  at  that  moment 
glittering  in  London.  Solitude  may 
be  the  place  of  the  philosopher,  and 
universities  the  stronghold  of  science ; 
but,  for  the  knowledge  of  life,  the 
play  of  character,  the  vigour  of  manly 
competitorship,  and  even  the  varietv 
of  views,  events,  and  character,  which 
make  the  true  materials  of  the  poetic 
faculty,  association  with  our  kind  is  in- 
dispensable. The  poet  in  retirement 
either  becomes  the  worship  of  a  circle 
of  women,  who  pamper  him  with  pane- 
gyric, until  he  degenerates  into  silli- 
ness ;  or,  living  alone,  becomes  the 
worse  thing — a  worshipper  of  himself. 
Like  a  garrison  cut  off  from  its  sup- 
plies, ho  lives  on  short  allowance  of 
ideas ;  like  a  hermit,  thinks  his  rags 
sanctity,  and  his  nonsense  Oracles; 
or,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  imagines 
his  geese  ^onversible,  and  his  island 
an  empire. 

It  is  true,  that  Moore  suffered  less 
from  this  famine  of  poetic  food  than 
most  of  his  race.  His  buoyancy  of 
spirit  never  lost  sight  wholly  of  Lon- 
don, and  his  annual  visit  to  the  con- 
certs and  conversations  of  Berkeley 
Square,  and  other  scenes  of  high  life, 
refreshed  his  recollections.  But 
when  he  tells  us  that  LaOa  Rookh 
was  written  ^^  amid  the  snows  of  two 
4>x  three  Derbyshire  winters,'*  and,  in  a 
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phraseology  which  seems  like  apolo- 
gising to  himself  for  this  exile,  talks 
of  his  *' being  enabled  by  that  con- 
ceniratum  of  uonght,  which  rttiremefff 
aUme  can  sive,  to  call  up  around  him 
some  of  the  sunniest  of  his  Eastern 
scenes,**  the  very  toil  and  tnrgidlty 
of  the  language  show  us  that  be  felt 
himself  in  the  iffiYMi^  place.  Infiu^ 
now  that  naked  necks,  turned-down 
shirt-collars,  and  dishevelled  hair,  no 
longer  make  poets  h  la  Byron— when 
even  the  white  waistcoats  of  Tonng 
England  are  no  longer  proof  of  Ri- 
valry—we wish  to  save  the  innocent 
hearts  and  fantastic  heads  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  fh>m  ^e  experiment 
which  Don  Quixote  performed  so 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sancho 
Pania  in  the  desert.  We  nevw 
heard  of  a  great  poet  living  a  hundred 
milee  frtwi  a  metropolis.  Contiguity 
to  the  worid  of  men  and  women  was 
essential.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
tribe  lived  as  near  London  as  they 
could.  Cowley  lived  within  a  walk. 
Pope  within  a  drive,  MUton  within 
sig^t,  of  the  walls— Shakspeare  saw 
London  Bridse  every  day  of  his  Vtft — 
Dryden  lived  in  the  Grecian  Coffee- 
house—Bjrron,  with  his  own  good- 
will, never  would  have  stirred  out  of 
Bond  Street ;  and  when  the  news- 
papers and  Doctors*  Commons  at 
length  drove  him  abroad,  he  nestled 
down  in  Venice,  instead  of  singing 
among  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
or  actinff  distraction  among  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  Alps.  It  is  even  not 
improbable  that  the  last  few  and 
melancholy  years  of  Moore*s  life  owed 
some  of  their  depression  to  the  weari-  ' 
ness  of  this  unnatural  solitude. 

On  his  return  from  America  in 
1803,  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  while. 
He  was  then  probaMy  harassed  by 
government  transactions  connected 
with  his  luckless  appointment;  but 
in  1805  he  gave  unhappy  evidence  of 
his  revival  by  the  publication  of 
Poems  by  Mr  Thomas  LMe, 

We  have  no  desfare  to  speak  of  this 
work.  Perhaps  **  his  poverty,  but 
not  his  will,**  was  in  fiiuU.  He  made 
some  kind  of  apolocr  at  the  time,  by 
attributing  the  pemrmance  "to  an 
imagination  which  had  become  the 
slave  of  the  passions;**  imd  subse- 
quently he  made  the  better  apology 
of  excluding   it  fh>m  his  collected 
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volumes.  Yet,  in  this  work,  he  did 
less  hami  to  society  than  injustice  to 
himself.  The  graver  classes,  of  oom^, 
repelled  it  at  once;  the  fashionable 
world  took  bnt  little  notice  of  a  bo<^ 
which  could  not  be  laid  in  their 
drawing-rooms;  and  the  profligate 
conld  be  bnt  little  excited  by  its 
babyisms,  for  Moore^s  amatory  poems 
were  always  babyish.  They  wanted, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  fervency 
of  passion.  They  prattled  rather 
than  felt :  the^  babbled  of  lips  and 
eyes  like  an  impudent  child;  their 
Cimid  was  always  an  Urchin,  and  the 
urchin  was  always  in  the  nursery. 
His  verses  of  this  school  were  flowing, 
bnt  they  never  rose  above  prettiness ; 
they  never  exhibited  love  in  its  living 
reality— in  its  seriousness  and  power 
— its  madness  of  the  brain,  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  soul — its  overwhelm- 
ing raptures,  and  its  terrible  despair. 
There  is  a  deeper  sense  of  the  truth 
and  nature  of  pagnon  in  a  single 
ballad  of  Bums  than  in  all  the  ama- 
tory poems  that  Moore  ever  wrote. 

The  injustice  to  himself  consisted 
in  his  thus  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
eyerj  stranger,  to  connect  the  life  of 
the  man  with  the  licentiousness  of  the 
author.  Tet  we  have  never  heard 
that  his  life  was  other  than  decorous ; 
his  conversation  certainlv  never  of- 
fended general  society— his  manners 
were  polished— and  we  believe  that 
his  mind  was  at  all  times  innocent  of 
evil  intention.  Still,  these  poems 
threw  a  long  shade  on  the  gentle 
lustre  of  his  lame. 

He  now  fell  under  the  lash  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  never  more  stern- 
ly, and  seldom  so  justly,  exercised. 
Moore  indignantly  sent  a  message  to 
the  editor.  Jefi^rey,  refusing  to  give 
up  the  name  of  the  Zoilus  in  dis- 
guise, accepted  the  message,  and  the 
parties  met.  Fortunately  some  friend, 
with  more  sense  than  either,  sent 
also  his  message,  but  it  was  to  the 
Bow  Street  magistrates,  and  the  belli- 
gerents were  captured  on  the  field. 
In  conveying  the  instruments  of  war 
to  Bow  Street,  the  bullets  had  fallen 
out ;  and  this  circumstance  was,  of 
course,  too  comic  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  wits.  The  press  shot  forth  its 
epigrams,  the  point  of 'which  was  the 
harmlessness  of  the  hostilities.  It 
was  observed — 

VOL.  Lxxi.— xo.  ccccxxxnc. 


**  That  Um  piitols  were  leadleei 
If  no  aort  of  news. 
For  biank-CTttidgt  should  aIwejs 
Be  fired  at  Review$,^' 

We  transcribe  bnt  another  squib. 

**A  Scotchmiui  and  Irishman  went  ont  to^ 
fight. 
Both  eooal  in  fiereenets,  both  equal  in 

friAt; 
Not  a  pin,  Hwizt  the  heroes,  in  yaloor  to 

choose, 
The  son  of  the  iSntsort,  and  son  of  the 
Mnse.'' 

The  whole  affair  was  an  illustration 
of  the  barbaric  absurdity  of  duelling. 
Lord  Brougham  was  subsequently 
supposed  to  be  the  layer  on  of  the 
critical  lash.  If  Jeffrey  had  given 
him  up,  Moore  would  have  shot  him 
if  he  could;  and  if  Brougham  had 
survived,  he  would  have  shot  Jeffrey. 
Thus,  two  of  the  cleverest  men  of 
their  day  might  have  been  victims  to 
the  bastard  chivalry  of  the  nineteenth 
centunr.  How  Moore  himself  would 
have  fared  in  the  fray,  no  one  can 
tell ;  but  being  as  honourably  savage 
as  any  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  nn- 
tameable  as  a  tiger-cat,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  shot  somebody,  or  got 
pistolled  himself. 

His  next  work  was  an  opera.  This 
attempt  did  not  encourage  him  in  trial 
of  the  stage.  It  had  but  a  brief  ex- 
istence. Moore,  though  lively,  was 
not  a  wit ;  and  though  inventive,  was 
not  dramatic.  The  mimitable  **  Du- 
enna" of  the  inimitable  Sheridan  has 
expelled  all  Opera  from  the  English 
8tiu[e,  by  extinguishing  all  rivalry. 

But  a  broader  opportunity  now 
spread  before  him.  A  musical  col- 
lector in  Ireland  had  compiled  a  vo- 
lume of  the  Native  melodies,  which, 
though  generally  rude  in  science,  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  most 
aboriginal  versification,  attracted 
some  publicity.  Moore,  in  his  hap- 
piest hour,  glanced  over  these  songs^ 
and  closed  with  the  proposal  of  a  pub- 
lisher in  Ireland  to  write  the  poetry, 
and  bring  the  melodies  themselves  into 
A  dvilued  form.  The  latter  object  he 
effected  by  the  assistance  of  Stevenson, 
an  accompUshed  musician,  and  even  a 
popular  composer :  the  former  might 
be  safely  intrusted  to  himself. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  (though 
Ireland  may  be  wroth  to  the  bottom 
of  its   sensibilities)  that   its   most 
2p 
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remote  moBieal  pedigree  falls  within 
the  last  century;  that  ail  beyond  is 
shared  with  Scotland;  and  that  the 
harmonies  which  Ossian  shook  from 
his  harp,  and  which  rang  in  the 
palaces  of  Fingal,  and  the  nnrsing  of 
Romolos  and  Remus,  have  equal 
claims  to  authenticity.  Beyond  the 
last  century,  the  claims  of  Ireland  to 
music  were  disputed  by  Scotland ;  and 
there  was  a  species  of  partnership  in 
their  popular  airs.  But  the  true  musi- 
cian of  Ireland  was  Carolan,  a  blind 
man  who  wandered  about  the  houses 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  like  6cott*s 
minstrel,  except  that  his  patriotism 
was  less  prominent  than  his  love  of 
eating  and  drinking.  He  thought 
more  of  pay  than  of  Party,  and 
limited  his  Muse  to  her  proper  sub- 
jects— Love  and  Wine.  But  he  was 
a  musician  by  nature,  and  therefore 
worth  ten  thousand  by  art ;  and  the 
finest  melodies  in  Moore*s  portfolio 
were  the  product  of  a  mind  which 
had  no  master,  and  no  impulse  but  its 
genius. 

Time  had  not  weaned  Moore  from 
the  absurdity  of  imagining  that  every 
rebel  must  be  a  h^,  or  that  men 
who  universally  begged  their  lives, 
or  died  by  the  rope,  were  the  true 
regenerators  of  the  country.  His 
early  connection  with  the  Emmett 
family  had  been  distressingly  renewed 
by  the  execution  of  Robert  Emmett, 
justly  punished  for  a  combination  of 
folly  and  wickedness,  perhaps  without 
example  in  the  narratives  of  impotent 
convulsion.  Emmett  was  a  barrister, 
struggling  through  the  first  difficulties 
of  his  difficult  profession,  when  some- 
body left  him  a  luckless  legacy  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  laid  it  all  out 
in  powder  and  placards,  and  resolved 
to  ''make  a  Rebellion."  Without 
any  one  man  of  note  to  join  him, 
without  even  any  one  patron  or  mem- 
ber of  faction  to  give  the  slightest 
assistance,  without  any  one  hope  but 
in  miracle^  he  undertook  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  to  crush  the  army, 
to  extinguish  the  Constitution,  to  re- 
model the  Aristocracy,  to  scourge  the 
Church,  to  abolish  the  throne,  and, 
having  achieved  these  easy  mat- 
ters, to  place  Mr  Robert  Emmett  on 
the  summit  of  Irish  empire. 

Accordingly,  he  purchased  a  green 
coat  with  a  pair  of  gold  epaulettes ; 


rushed  from  a  hovel  in  a  back  street, 
at  the  head  of  about  fifty  vagabonds 
with  pikes ;  was  met  and  beaten  by  a 
party  of  yeomanry  going  to  paraae ; 
ran  away  with  his  army ;  hid  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  for  a  few 
days ;  was  hunted  out,  and  was  tried 
and  banged.  Those  are  the  actual 
features  of  the  transaction,  where 
poetry  has  done  its  utmost  to  blason 
the  revolt,  and  partisanship  has  lav- 
ished its  whole  budget  of  lies  on  the 
heroism  of  the  revolter ;  those  are  the 
facts,  and  the  only  facts,  of  Mr  Robert 
Emmett's  revolution. 

Mo<Mre  made  his  full  advantage  of 
the  distorbanees  of  the  time ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  wonder- 
fully improved  his  poetry.  Their 
stnmg  reality  gave  it  a  strength  which 
it  never  possessed  before,  and  the 
imaginary  poutings  of  boys  and  girls 
were  vividly  exchanged  for  the  imagi- 
nary grievances  of  men.  What  can 
be  more  animated  than  these  lines : — 

*'  Oh,  for  the  sworda  of  fonner  time  I 

Oh,  for  the  men  who  hore  them ! 
When,  armed  for  Right,  thej  ttood  subliiney 

And  tyrants  cronebed  before  them. 
When,  pure  jet,  ere  oonrts  began 

WiUi  hononrs  to  enslave  him. 
The  best  honoiirs  worn  by  man, 

Were  those  which  virtue  gave  him. 
Oh,  for  the  swords,  &e.*^ 

Or  this-- 

LAMBNT. 

'*  Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perished. 

The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave  ! 
All  gone,  and  the  bright  hope  we  cherished 

Gbne  with  them,  and  quenched  in  their 
grave. 
0L>  could  we  from  Death  but  recover 

Those  hearts  as  they  bounded  before. 
In  the  face  of  high  heaven  to  fight  over 

This  combat  for  freedom  once  more.^* 

The  phrase  used  in  the  speeches  of 
the  late  *^  Agitator,"  till  it  grew  ridi- 
culous by  the  repetition,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  fine  lines: — 

^*  Bemember  thee !  yee,  while  thsre^a  life  in 

this  heart. 
It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art, 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom  and  thy 

showers. 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest 

hours. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glori- 
ous, and  free, 

Fint/lewer  of  (he  earthy  and  fini  gem  of  On 
sea. 
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I  joiafat  haB  Am  with  proudtr,  with  hippiw 

MOW, 

Bui,  oh,  could  I  love  thee  more  de^Iy  than 
now? 

No  I  thj  chains,  as  theyankle^  thy  blood,a« 

it  rans, 
But  make  thee  more  painfdlly  dear  to  thj 

sons, 
Wbeee  hearts,  like  the  rovng  of  the  desert- 

biid'siMit, 
Drink  love  in  each  li£e-dwp  that  flows  from 

thy  breast." 

It  would  be  cruel  to  ask  for  the 
evidence  of  all  this  tyrannj — a  link  of 
the  chains  that  rankle  on  the  limbs 
of  Ireland,  or  a  drop  of  the  blood  that 
80  perpetually  oozes  from  her  wonnds. 
But  poetrj  is  privileged  to  be  as  "nn- 
happy"  as  it  pleases— to  weep  over 
sorrows  nnfelt  by  the  world— and  to 
fabricate  wrongs,  only  to  have  the 
trinmph  of  sweeping  them  away. 
We  wonld  tolerate  half  the  ha- 
rangues of  the  Irish  disturbers  for 
one  poet  like  Moore. 

Some  of  the  most  finished  of  those 
verses  were  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  Emmett,  and  they  conld  not  have 
b«ea  devoted  to  a  subject  more  nn- 
wor^y  of  his  poetry.  In  Ireland, 
for  the  last  five  bandied  years,  every 
fanlt,  folly,  and  faitore  of  the  nation 
is  laid  to  the  charge  of  England. 
The  man  who  itivents  a  "  grievance*'  ia 
snre  to  be  popular;  but  if  he  is  to 
achieve  the  supreme  triumph  of  po- 
pularity, he  must  fasten  his  grievance 
on  the  back  of  England;  and  if  he 
pushes  his  charge  into  practice,  and 
IS  ultimately  banished  or  hanged,  he 
is  canonised  in  the  popular  csdendar 
of  patriotism.  This  absurdity,  equally 
unaccountable  and  incurable,  actually 
places  Emmett  in  the  rank  of  the 
Wallaees  and  Eosdnskos ; — thus  de- 
grading men  of  conduct  and  courage, 
encountering  great  hazards  fbr  great 
principles,  with  a  selfish  simpleton,  a 
trifler  with  conspiracy,  and  a  runaway 
from  the  first  sight  of  the  danger 
which  he  himself  had  created.  Moore's 
hero  was  a  feeble  romancer ;  his  na- 
tional regenerator  a  street  rioter; 
and  his  patriotic  statesman  merely  a 
giddy  gambler,  who  staked  his  pittance 
on  a  silly  and  solitary  throw  for  su- 
premacy, and  saw  his  stake  swept 
away  by  the  policeman  1  Totally 
foolish  as  Ireland  has  ever  been  in 
her  politics,  she  ought  to  be  most 
ashamed  of  this  display  before  the 
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worid— of  inaugurating  this  stripling- 
revololtonist,  this  fugitive  champion, 
this  milk-and-water  Jaeol^n,  among 
her  claims  to  the  homage  of  posterity. 
Yet  this  was  the  personage  on  whose 
death  Moore  wrote  these  touching 
lines: — 
**0  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 


Where  eold  and  nnhoneored  hia  relies  are 

laid; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we 

shed, 
As  the  night^ew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o>r 

ha  head. 
Bo*  the  night-dew  that  falls,  thoogh  in  silence 

it  weeps, 
Still  brightens  with  verdure  the  grave  where 

he  sleepg, 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret 

it  rolls. 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green,  in  our 

souls.'* 

On  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  some  of 
Yua  Notes  and  Manuscripts  were  put 
into  Moore's  hands,  and  ^e  alli- 
ance constituted  by  the  Whiggism  of 
both  was  presumed  to  insure  a  satis- 
factory tribute  to  the  remembrance 
of  perhaps  the  most  gifted  man  of 
the  age.  But  their  Whiggism  was 
different ;  Sheridan's  was  party,  and 
Moore's  was  prejudice.  Sheridan  had 
put  on  and  off  his  Whiggism,  with 
the  grave  affectation,  or  the  sarcastic 
ease,  of  one  who  knew  its  worthless- 
ness;  Moore  adopted  it  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  ignorance,  and  the  blind 
passion  of  the  native  character.  The 
result  was,  a  biography  that  pleased 
no  one.  Those  whom  Sheridan  had 
lashed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
thought  that  it  was  too  laudatory; 
while  his  admirers  charged  it  with 
injustice.  However,  to  those  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  partisanship  of 
either,  the  volume  was  amusing,  occa- 
sionally eloquent,  though  less  anec- 
dotical  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
a  career  almost  one  anecflote  from 
the  beginning.  On  the  whole,  it  sus- 
tained Moore's  reputation. 

His  Life  ofByron^  at  a  later  period, 
had  an  increased  popularity.  The 
subject  was  singularly  difficult; 
Byron  had  provoked  a  quarrel  with 
the  world,  and  was  proud  of  the  pro- 
vocation. He  had  led  a  -  career  of 
private  petulance,  which  was  deeply 
offensive  to  individuals,  and  he  dis- 
claimed all  respect  for  those  higher 
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deoomms  which  society  denumdfl. 
The  power  of  hie  vene  had  thrown  a 
shield  over  the  living  poet,  bnt  a 
severe  tribunal  apparently  awaited 
the  dead.  Moore  accomplished  his 
task  with  dexterity;  jadicions  selec- 
tion, and  still  more  jndicions  sup- 
pression, were  exercised ;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  prodnce  a  performance  at 
once  faithfu  to  the  fiune'of  the  dead, 
and  free  fit>m  insnlt  to  the  living. 

A  more  reluctant  glance  must  be 
ffiven  to  Moore*s  poutical  writinffs. 
In  this  unhappy  dimssion  from  the 
natural  pursuits  of  a  poet,  Moore 
showcfd  all  the  numomama  of  the 
Irish  Papist.  Ensland  is  now  fami- 
liar with  the  singmar  contradiction  of 
fact  to  phrase,  which  exists  in  all  the 
partisanship  of  Ireland.  The  first 
principle  of  the  modem  orator  in  Ire- 
land 18  a  reckless  defiance  of  the 
common  sense  of  mankind ;  fricts  fly 
before  him,  and  truths  are  trampled 
under  his  heel.  In  the  most  insolent 
challenges  to  the  law,  he  complains 
that  he  is  tongue-tied ;  in  the  most 
extravagant  license  of  libel,  he  com- 
plains of  oppression;  and  in  the  most 
daring  outrage  against  authority,  he 
complains  that  he  is  a  slave  I  Sum- 
moning public  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  the  Government, 
and  summoning  them  with  impunity^ 
he  pronounces  the  Government  to  be 
a  tyrant,  and  the  land  a  dungeon. 
The  reader  who  would  conceive  the 
condition  of  Ireland  from  its  Papist 
speakers  must  think  that  he  is  listen- 
ing to  the  annals  of  Norfolk  Island, 
or  the  mysteries  of  a  French  oubUette. 
Moore's  politics  shared  the  monomania 
of  his  Popish  countrymen. 

But  he  suddenly  turned  to  more 
congenial  objects,  and  produced  his 
popular  poem  of  LaUa  Rookh,  The 
scenery  of  India  gave  fhU  oppor- 
tunity to  the  luxuriance  of  his  style; 
the  wildness  of  Indian  adventure,  and 


the  novelty  of  Indian  romance,  ex- 
cited public  curiosity,  and  the  volume 
found  its  wav  into  every  drawing- 
room,  and  finally  rested  in  every 
librarv.  But  there  its  course  ended; 
the  gutter  which  at  first  dazaled,  at 
length  exhausted,  the  public  eye.  We 
miffht  as  well  look  with  unwearied 
debght  on  a  piece  of  tissue,  and  be 
satisfied  with  vividness  of  colour,  in 
place  of  vividness  of  form.  Moore's 
future  fame  will  depend  on  his  iVa- 
tunud  MehdUe, 

He  received  large  sums  for  some  of 
his  volumes;  but  what  are  occasional 
successes,  when  their  products  must 
be  expanded  over  a  life !  He  always 
expr^sed  himself  as  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  his  retired  mode  of  liv- 
ing seemed  to  Justify  the  expression. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  days,  his 
fr-iend  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
obtained  fbr  him  a  pension  of  £300 
a-year.  But  he  had  not  long  enjoyed 
this  important  accession  to  his  in- 
come before  his  faculties  began  to  faQ. 
His  memoir  was  the  first  to  give  way ; 
he  lingered,  in  increasing  decay,  for 
about  two  years,  till  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  died,  at  the  age  of  nearly  72. 

His  Amend  took  place  in  a  neigh- 
bouring churchyard,  where  one  of 
his  daughters  was  buried.  It  was  so 
sUictly  and  so  unnecessarily  private 
that  but  two  or  three  persons  at- 
tended, of  the  many  who,  we  believe, 
would  have  willingly  paid  the  last 
respect  to  his  remains. 

Thus  has  passed  away  a  great  poet 
from  the  world — a  man  whose  man- 
ners added  grace  to  every  circle  in 
which  he  moved — animation  to  the 

giy,  and  sentiment  to  the  refined.  If 
ngland  holds  his  remains,  Ireland  is 
the  heir  of  his  fame :  and  if  she  has  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  she  will  give  some 
public  testimonial  of  her  homage  to 
the  genius  which  has  given  another 
ray  to  the  lustre  of  her  name. 
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BOOK  XL — INITIAL  CHAPTIR. 


It  18  not  an  uncommon  crotchet 
nmoDgst  benevolent  men  to  maintain 
that  wickedness  is  necessarily  a  sort 
of  insanity,  and  that  nobody  would 
make  a  violent  start  out  of  the  straight 
path  unless  stung  to  such  disorder  by 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet.  Certainly,  when 
some  very  clever,  well-educated  per- 
son, like  our  friend,  Randal  L^e, 
acts  upon  the  fallacious  principle  that 
*'  roguery  is  the  best  policy,**  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  many  points  he 
has  in  common  with  the  insane :  what 
over-cunning — what  irritable  restless- 
ness— ^what  suspicious  belief  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  which  it  requires  all  his 
wit  to  baffle  and  turn  to  his  own  pro- 
per aggrandisement  and  profit  Per- 
haps some  of  my  readers  may  have 
thought  that  I  have  represented  Ran- 
dal as  unnaturally  far-fetched  in  his 
schemes,  too  wire-drawn  and  subtle 
in  his  speculations ;  yet  that  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  very  refining 
intellects,  when  they  choose  to  play 
the  knave ;— it  helps  to  disguise  from 
themselves  the  ugliness  of  theirambi- 
tion,  just  as  a  philosopher  delights  in 
the  ingenuity  of  some  metaphysical 
process,  which  ends  in  what  plahi 
men  call  **  atheism,"  who  would  be 
infinitely  shocked  and  offended  if  he 
were  entitled  an  atheist.  As  I  have 
somewhere  said  or  implied  before,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  dull  folks  to  conceive 
the  glee  which  a  wily  brain  takes  in 
the  exercise  of  its  own  ingenuity. 

Having  premised  thus  much  on  be- 
half of  the  "  Natural"  in  Randal 
Leslie's  character,  I  must  here  fly  off 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  agency 
in  human  life  exercised  by  a  passion 
rarely  seen  without  a  mask  in  our 
debonnair  and  civilised  age — I  mean 
Hate. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, when  plain  speaking  and  hard 
blows  were  in  fashion — when  a  man 
had  his  heart  at  the  tip  of  his  toneue, 
and  four  feet  of  sharp  iron  dangling 
•at  his  side.  Hate  played  an  honest. 


open  part  in*the  theatre  of  the  worid. 
In  fact,  when  we  read  history,  it 
seems  to  have  *^  starred  it"  on  the 
stage.  But  now,  where  is  Hate? — 
who  ever  sees  its  face?  Is  it  that 
smiling,  good-tempered  creature,  that 
presses  you  by  the  hand  so  cordially  ? 
or  that  dignified  figure  of  state  that 
callsyouits  "right  honourable  firiend?" 
Is  it  that  bowing,  grateful  depen- 
dant?—is  it  that  soft-eyed  Amaryllis? 
Ask  not,  guess  not;  you  will  only 
know  it  to  be  Hate  when  the  poison 
is  in  your  cup,  or  the  poniard  in 
your  breast.  In  the  Grothic  age,  grim 
Humour  painted  "  the  Dance  of 
Death;"  in  our  polished  century, 
some  sardonic  wit  should  give  us 
"  the  Masquerade  of  Hate." 

Certainly,  the  counter-passion  be- 
trays itself  with  ease  to  our  gaze. 
Love  is  rarely  ahypocri  te.  But  Hate — 
how  detect,  and  how  ffuard  against  it  ? 
It  lurks  where  you  least  suspect  it ; 
it  is  created  by  causes  that  you  can  the 
least  foresee;  and  Civilisation  mul- 
tiplies its  varieties,  whilst  it  favours 
its  disguise :  for  Civilisation  increases 
the  number  of  contendiug  interests, 
and  Refinement  renders  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  least  irritation  the  cuticle 
of  Self-Love.  But  Hate  comes  covertly 
forth  from  some  self-interest  we  have 
crossed,  or  some  self-love  we  have 
wounded ;  and,  dullards  that  we  are, 
how  seldom  we  are  aware  of  our 
offence  I  Tou  may  be  hated  by  a  man 
you  have  never  seen  in  your  life ;  you 
may  be  hated  as  often  by  one  you 
have  loaded  with  benefits ; — ^you  may 
so  walk  as  not  to  tread  on  a  worm ; 
but  you  must  sit  fast  on  your  easy- 
chair  till  you  are  carried  out  to  your 
bier,  if  you  would  be  sure  not  to  tread 
on  some  snake  of  a  foe.  But,  then, 
what  harm  does  the  Hate  do  us  ? 
Very  often  the  harm  is  as  unseen  by 
the  world  as  the  hate  is  unrecognised 
by  us.  It  may  come  on  us,  unawares, 
in  some  solitary  byway  of  our  life ; 
strike  us  in  our  unsuspecting  privacy ; 
thwart  us  in  some  blessed  hope  we  have 
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never  told  to  another :  for  the  moment 
the  world  sees  that  it  is  Hate  that 
strikes  08,  its  worst  power  of  miBchief 
Is  gone. 

We  have  a  great  many  names  for 
the  same  passion — Envy,  Jealousy, 
Spite,  Prejadice,  Rivalry;  bot  they 
are  so  many  synonyms  for  the  one  old 
heaUien  demon.  When  the  death- 
giving  shaft  of  Apollo  sent  the  plagae 
to  some  unhappy  Achsan,  it  did  not 
mnch  matter  to  the  victim  whether 
the  god  were  called  Helios  or  Smin- 
theos. 

No  man  yon  ever  met  in  the  worid 
seemed  more  raised  above  the  malice 
of  Hate  than  Andley  Egerton :  even 


in  the  hot  war  of  politics  he  had 
scarcely  a  personal  foe ;  and  in  pri- 
vate life  he  kept  himself  so  aloof  and 
apart  from  others  that  he  was  little 
known,  save  by  the  benefits  the  waste 
of  his  wealth  conferred.  That  the 
hate  of  any  one  conld  reach  the 
anstere  statesman  on  his  high  pin- 
nacle of  esteem, — yon  wonM  have 
smiled  at  the  idea !  Bnt  Hate  is  now, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  an  actual  Power 
amidst ''  the  Varieties  of  Life  ;'*  and, 
in  spite  of  bars  to  the  door,  and  po- 
licemen in  the  street,  no  one  can  be 
said  to  sleep  in  safety  while  there 
wakee  the  eye  of  a  single  foe. 


CUAPTSm  II. 


The  glory  of  Bond  Street  is  no 
more.  The  title  of  Bond  Street 
Lounger  has  faded  firom  onr  lips.  In 
vain  Uie  crowd  of  equipages  and  the 
blaae  of  shops :  the  renown  of  Bond 
Street  was  in  its  pavement— its  pedes- 
trians. Art  tliou  old  enough,  O 
reader !  to  remember  the  Bond  Street 
Lounger  and  his  incomparable  genera- 
tion ?  For  my  part,  I  can  just  recall 
the  decline  of  the  grand  era.  It  was 
on  its  wane  when,  in  the  ambition  of 
boyhood,  I  first  began  to  muse  upon 
high  neckdoths  and  Wellington  boots. 
But  the  ancient  halniuS$'-the  magmi 
namims  umbrm — contemporaries  of 
Brummell  in  his  zenith — boon  com- 
panions of  George  IV.  in  his  regency 
— still  haunted  the  spot.  From  four 
to  six  in  the  hot  month  of  June,  they 
sauntered  sutely  to  and  fro,  looking 
somewhat  mournful  even  then — ^fore- 
boding the  extinction  of  their  race. 
The  Bond  Street  Lounger  was  rarely 
seen  alone :  he  was  a  social  animal, 
and  walked  arm  in  arm  with  his 
fellow-man.  He  did  not  seem  bom 
for  the  cares  of  these  ruder  tiroes ; 
not  made  was  he  for  an  age  in  which 
Finsbury  returns  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  loved  his  small  talk ;  and 
never  since  then  has  talk  been  so 
pleasingly  small.  Tour  true  Bond 
Street  Lounger  had  a  very  dissipated 
look.  His  youth  had  been  spent  with 
heroes  who  loved  their  bottle.  He 
himself  had  perhaps  supped  with 
Sheridan.  He  was  by  nature  a  spend- 
thrift: you  saw  it  in  the  roll  of  his 


walk.  Men  who  make  money  rarely 
saunter ;  men  who  save  money  rarely 
swagger.  But  saunter  and  swagger 
both  united  to  stamp  prodigal  oq 
the  Bond  Street  Lounger.  And  ao 
familiar  as  he  was  with  his  own  aef, 
and  80  amusingly  supercilkras  with 
the  vulgar  residue  of  mortals  whose 
faces  were  strange  to  Bond  Street. 
But  He  is  goae.  The  world,  though 
sadder  for  bis  loss,  still  strives  to  do 
its  best  without  him ;  and  our  young 
men,  now-a-days,  attend  to  model 
cottages,  and  incline  to  Tractarianism 
— I  mean  those  young  men  who  are 
quiet  and  harmless,  as  a  Bond  Street 
Lounger  was  of  old— r«d!oenU  Sattrrnkt 
regna.  Still  the  place,  to  an  unre- 
flecting eye,  has  its  brilliancy  and 
bustle.  But  it  is  a  thoroughfare,  not 
a  lounge.  And  adown  the  thorough- 
fare, somewhat  before  the  hour  when 
the  throng  is  thickest,  passed  twa 
gentlemen  of  an  appearance  exceed- 
ingly out  of  keefMug  with  the  place. 
Yet  both  had  the  air  of  men  pretend- 
ing to  aristocracy — an  old-world  air 
of  respecubility  and  stake  in  the 
country,  and  Church-and*Stateism. 
The  burlier  of  the  two  was  even 
rather  a  beau  in  his  way.  He  had  first 
learned  to  dress,  indeed,  when  Bond 
Street  was  at  its  acm4,  and  Brummell 
in  his  pride.  He  still  retained  in 
his  garb  the  fashion  of  his  youth ;  oaiiy 
what  then  had  spoken  of  the  town,, 
now  betrayed  the  life  of  the  country. 
His  neckcloth  ample  and  high,  and  of 
snowy  whiteness,  set  ofi^  to  oomely 
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advantage  a  face  smooth-shaven, 
an<}  of  clear,  florid  hnes ;  his  coat  of 
royal  bine,  with  buttons  in  which  yon 
might  have  seen  yourself  vebui  in 
itpectfiMm,  was,  rather  jaontily,  hot- 
toned  across  a  waist  that  spoke  of 
losty  middle  age,  free  from  the  ambi- 
tion, the  avarice,  and  the  anxieties 
that  fret  Londoners  into  threadpapers ; 
his  smallclothes  of  greyish  drab,  loose 
at  the  thigh  and  tight  at  the  knee, 
were  made  by  BrnmmeU*s  own 
breeches-maker,  and  the  gaiters  to 
match  (thmst  half-way  down  the 
calf)  had  a  manly  dandyism  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  county  member.  The  pro- 
fession of  this  gentleman's  companion 
was  unmisti^ble  —  the  shovel-hat, 
the  clerical  out  of  the  coat,  the  neck- 
cloth without  collar,  that  seemed 
made  for  its  accessory — the  band,  and 
something  very  decorous,  yet  very 
mild,  in  the  whole  mien  of  this  per- 
sonage, all  spoke  of  one  who  was 
.  every  inch  the  gentleman  and  the 
parson. 

'^  No,'*  said  the  portlier  of  these 
two  persons — "no,  I  can't  say  I 
like  Frank's  looks  at  all.  There's 
certainly  something  on  his  mind. 
However,  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  out 
this  evening." 

*^  He  dines  with  yon  at  your  hotel, 
Squire  ?  Well,  you  must  be  kind  to 
him.  We  can't  put  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders." 

'"I  don't  object  to  his  head  being 
young,"  returned  the  Squire ;  "  but  I 
wish  he  had  a  little  of  Randal  Leslie's 
good  sense  in  it.  I  see  how  it  will 
end :  I  must  take  him  back  into  the 
country ;  and  if  he  wants  occupation, 
why,  he  shall  keep  the  hounds,  and 
I'll  put  him  into  Brooksby  farm." 

"As  for  the  hounds,"  replied  the 
Parson,  "  hounds  necessitate  horses  ; 
and  I  think  more  mischief  comes  to  a 
young  man  of  spirit,  from  the  stables, 
than  from  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  They  ought  to  be  exposed 
from  the  pulpit,  those  stables!"  added 
Mr  Dale  thoughtfully ;  "  see  what 
they  entailed  upon  Nimrod!  But 
agriculture  is  a  healthful  and  noble 
pursuit,  honoured  by  sacred  nations, 
and  cherished  by  the  greatest  men  in 
classical  times.  For  instance,  the 
Athenians  were —  " 

"  Bother  the  Athenians  I"  cried  the 


Squire  irreverently;  "you  need  not 
go  so  far  back  for  an  example.  It  is 
enough  for  a  Hazeldean  that  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  and  his  great- 
grandfather all  farmed  before  him; 
and  a  devilish  deal  better,  I  take  it, 
than  any  of  those  musty  old  Athe- 
nians— ^no  offence  to  them.  But  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,  Parson — a  man, 
to  farm  well,  and  Sve  in  the  country, 
should  have  a  wife ;  it  is  half  the 
battle." 

"  As  to  a  battle,  a  man  who  is  mar- 
ried is  pretty  sure  of  half,  though  not 
always  the  better  half,  of  it,"  answered 
the  Parson,  who  seemed  peculiarly 
facetious  that  day.  "  Ab,  Squire,  I 
wish  I  could  think  Mrs  Hazeldeau 
right  in  her  conjecture! — ^you  would 
have  the  prettiest  daughter-in-law  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  And  I  think,  if  I 
could  have  a  good  talk  with  the  young 
lady  apart  from  her  father,  we  could 
remove  the  only  objection  I  know  to 
the  marriage.  Those  Popish  errors — " 

"  Ah,  very  true  I "  cried  the  Squire ; 
"  that  Pope  sticks  hard  in  my  gizzard. 
I  could  excuse  her  being  a  foreigner, 
and  not  having,  I  suppose,  a  shilling 
in  her  pocket — bless  her  handsome 
face  I— but  to  be  worshipping  images 
in  her  room  instead  of  going  to  tbe 
parish  church,  that  will  never  do. 
But  you  think  you  could  talk  her  out 
of  the  Pope,  and  into  the  family 
pew?" 

"Why,  I  could  have  talked  her 
father  out  of  the  Pope,  only,  when  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself,  he 
bolted  ont  of  the  window.  Youth  is 
more  ingenuous  in  confessing  its  er- 
rors." 

"lown,"  said  the  Squire,  "that  both 
Harry  and  I  had  a  favourite  notion 
of  ours,  tin  this  Italian  girl  got  into 
our  heads.  Do  you  know  we  both 
took  a  great  fancy  to  Randal's  little 
sister— pretty,  blusMng,  English- faced 
girl  as  ever  you  saw.  And  it  went  to 
Harry's  good  heart  to  see  her  so 
neglected  by  that  silly,  fid^etty  mo- 
ther of  hers,  her  hair  hanging  about 
her  ears ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  fine  way  to  bring  Randal  and  Frank 
more  together,  and  enable  me  to  do 
something  for  Randal  himself— a  good 
boy,  with  Hazeldean  blood  In  bis 
veins.  But  Violante  is  so  handsome, 
that  I  don't  wonder  at  the  boy's 
choice  ;  and  then  it  is  our  fault- we 
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let  them  aee  so  much  of  eaeh  other, 
«■  children.  Howeyer,  I  sboold  be 
Teiy  engry  if  Bkke jbod^ej  hid  beea 
playiog  iljr,  and  mniiiBff  away  from 
the  Casino  in  order  to  giTt  Frank  an 
opportunity  to  carry  on  a  claadeitine 
interconrse  with  his  daughter." 

''I  don't  think  that  would  be  like 
Riccabooca;  more  like  him  to  run 
awar  in  order  to  depriye  Frank  of 
the  bestof  all  occasions  to  court  Yio- 
lante,  if  he  so  desired ;  for  where 
•could  he  see  more  of  her  than  at  the 
Casino?" 

SQunue.—"  That's  well  put.  Con- 
sidering he  wasonlir  a  foreign  doctor, 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  went  about 
in  a  caravan,  he  is  a  gentlemanlike 
feUow,  thatRickerbockey.  I  speak  of 
i>eopIe  as  I  find  them.  But  what  is 
your  notion  about  Frank?  I  see  you 
don't  think  he  is  in  lore  with  Yio- 
lante,  after  all.  Out  with  it,  man ; 
speak  plain." 

Parson. — "  Since  you  so  urge  me, 
I  own  I  do  not  think  him  in  love  with 
her ;  neither  does  my  Carry,  who  is 
uncommonly  shrewd  in  such  mat- 
ters." 

Squire.—"  Your  Carry,  indeed  I— 
as  if  she  were  half  as  shrewd  as  my 
Harry.    Carry—nonsense ! " 

Parson,  (reddening.)—"!  don't 
^ant  to  make iuTidious remarks;  but, 
Mr  Haseldean,  when  you  sneer  at 
my  Carry,  I  should  not  be  a  man  if  I 
didnotsay  that— " 

Squire,  (interrupting.)— "She  was 
a  good  little  woman  enough ;  bat  to 
•compare  her  to  my  Harry ! " 

Parson.—"  I  don't  compare  her  to 
your  Harry;  I  don't  compare  her  to 
any  woman  in  England,  sir.  Bat 
Tou  are  losing  your  temper,  Mr 
Haaeldeanl" 

Squire.— "II" 

Parson.—"  And  people  are  star- 
ing at  you,  Bfr  Hazeldean.  For  de- 
cency's sake,  composeyonrself,  and 
change  the  subject.  We  are  Just  at 
the  Albany.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
not  find  poor  Captain  HIgginbotham 
as  ill  as  he  represents  himself  in  his 
letter.  Ahl  is  it  possible?  No,  it 
<^annot  be.    Look — look  I " 

Squire. — "Where— what— where? 
Don't  pinch  so  hard.  Bless  me,  do 
youseeagfiost?" 

Parson — "There— the  gentleman 
in  black  I " 


Squoue.— " Gentleaan  in  black! 
What  I— in  broad  daylight!  Non- 
sensel" 

Hers  the  Parson  made  a  spring 
forward,  and,  catching  the  arm  of  the 
person  in  question,  who  himself  had 
Btc^»ped,  and  was  gaaing  intently  on 
the  pair,  exclaimecP- 

"  Sir,  pardon  me ;  but  is  not  your 
name  Fairfield?  Ah,  it  is  Leonard 
—it  is— my  dear,  dear  hoy  I  What 
Jot  1  So  altered,  so  improTed,  bnt 
still  the  same  honest  fiMC.  Squire, 
come  hero— your  old  firiend,  Leoaard 
FairMd." 

"And  he  wmrted  to  persuade  me," 
said  the  Squire,  shi^g  Leonard 
heartUy  by  the  hand,  "that  you 
were  the  gentleman  in  blad: ;  but,  fai- 
deed,  he  has  been  in  strange  humours 
and  tantrums  all  the  BM)mmg.  Well, 
Master  Lenny ;  why,  you  are  grown 
quite  a  gentleman !  llie  world  thrires 
with  you— eh  1  I  suf^xMe  you  are 
head-gardener  to  some  grandee." 

" Not  that,  sir," said  LeonardsmU- 
ing.  "But  the  world  has  thriven 
with  me  at  last,  though  not  without 
some  rough  usage  at  starting.  Ah, 
Mr  Dale,  you  can  little  guess  how 
often  I  have  thought  of  you  and  your 
discourse  on  Knowledge ;  and,  what 
is  more,  how  I  have  lived  to  feel  the 
truth  of  your  words,  and  to  bless  the 
lesson." 

Parson,  (much  touched  and  flat- 
tered.)-" I  expected  nothing  less  of 
you,  Leonard ;  you  were  alwavs  a  lad 
of  great  sense,  and  sound  judgment. 
So  yon  have  thought  of  my  little  dis- 
course on  Knowledge,  have  yon  ?  " 

SQuns.  — "Hang  knowledge  I  I 
have  reason  to  hate  the  word.  It 
burned  down  three  ricks  of  mine ; 
the  finest  ricks  you  ever  set  eyes  on, 
Mr  Fairfield." 

Parson. — "That  was  not  know- 
ledge, Squhie;  that  was  ignorance." 

Sk)uiRE.—" Ignorance!  The  deuce 
it  was.  ril  just  appeal  to  you,  Mr 
Fairfield.  We  have  been  having 
sad  riots  in  the  shire,  and  the  ring- 
leader was  just  such  another  lad  as 
you  were  I " 

Leonard.  —  "I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr  Haseldean.  In 
what  respect?" 

Squire. — "  Why,  he  was  a  village 
genios,  and  always  reading  some 
cursed  little  tract  or  other  ;  and  got 
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tnixhty  discontented  with  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  I  suppose,  and  went 
aboat  talking  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor,  and  the  crimes  of  the  rich,  till, 
by  JoTe,  sir,  the  whole  mob  rose  one 
day  with  pitchforks  and  sickles,  and 
smash  went  Farmer  Smart's  thrash- 
ing-machines ;  and  on  the  same  night 
my  ricks  were  on  fire.  We  caught 
the  rogues,  and  they  were  all  tried ; 
but  the  poor  deloded  labourers  were 
let  off  with  a  short  imprisonment. 
The  village  genius,  thank  heayen,  is 
sent  packing  to  Botany  Bay  " 

Leonabd.— *^  But,  did  his  bo<^ 
teach  him  to  bum  licks,  and  smash 
machines?" 

Pabsok.— '*  No ;  he  said  quite  the 
contrary,  and  declared  that  he  had 
no  hand  in  those  misdoings." 

Squibb. — ^*Bnt  he  was  proved  to 
have  excited,  with  his  wild  talk,  the 
boobies  who  had!  'Gad,  sir,  there 
was  a  hypocritical  Quaker  onoe,  who 
eaid  to  his  enemy»  '  I  can't  shed  thy 
blood,  friend,  but  I  will  hold  thy  head 
under  water  till  thou  art  drowned.' 
And  so  there  is  a  set  of  demagogical 
fellows,  who  keep  calling  out,  ^  Far- 
mer This  is  an  oppressor,  and  Squire 
That  is  a  vampire  1  But  no  violence  I 
Don't  smash  their  machines,  don't 
bum  their  ricks  t  Moral  force,  and  a 
curse  on  all  tvrantsl'  WeU,  and  if 
poor  Hodge  thinks  moral  force  is  all 
my  eye,  and  that  the  recommenda- 
tion is  to  be  read  backwards,  in  the 
devil's  way  of  reading  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  I  should  like  to  know  which 
of  the  two  ought  to  go  to  Botany 
Bay— Hodge  who  comes  out  like  a 
man,  if  he  thinks  he  is  wronged,  or 
^tother  sneaking  chap,  who  makes 
use  of  his  knowledge  to  keep  himself 
out  of  the  scrape?" 

Pabsok.— **It  may  be  very  true; 
but  when  I  saw  that  poor  fellow  at 
the  bar,  with  his  intelligent  Cmc,  and 
heard  his  bold  dear  defence,  and 
thought  of  all  his  bard  struggles  for 
knowledse,  and  how  they  bad  ended, 
because  he  forgot  that  knowledge  is 
like  fire,  and  must  not  be  thrown 
amongst  flax  —  why,  I  could  have 
given  my  right  band  to  save  him. 
And,  oh  Squire,  do  yon  remember 
his  poor  mother's  shriek  of  despair 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  trausporU- 
iion  for  life— I  hear  it  now  I  And 
what,  Leonard— what  do  you  think 
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had  mbled  him  ?  At  the  bottom  of 
ail  the  mischief  was  a  Tinker's  bag. 
Ton  cannot  forget  Sprott  ?  " 

Lbonabd.  —  **  linker's  bag !  — 
Sprott  1" 

Squibb.  — *^  That  rascal,  sir,  was 
the  hardest  fellow  to  nab  you  could 
possibly  conceive ;  as  full  of  quips 
and  quirks  as  an  Old  Bailey  law- 
yer. But  we  managed  to  bring  it 
home  to  him.  Lordt  his  bag  was 
choke-full  of  tracts  against  every  man 
who  had  a  good  coat  on  his  back ; 
and  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  cheek 
by  Jowl  with  the  tracts  were  lucifors, 
contrived  on  a  newprindple,  for  teach- 
ing my  ricks  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  labourers  bought 
thelndfers— " 

Pabson. — *^And  the  poor  village 
genius  bought  the  tracts.'* 

Squibb.  —  **A11  headed  with  a 
motto  —  *  To  teach  the  working- 
classes  that  knowledge  is  power.'  So 
that  I  was  right  in  saying  that  know- 
ledge had  burnt  my  ricks ;  knowledge 
inflamed  the  village  genius,  the  vil- 
lage genius  inflamed  fellows  more 
ignorant  than  himself,  and  they  in- 
&med  my  stackyard.  However, 
lucifers,  tracts,  village  genius,  and 
Sprott,  are  all  off  to  Botany  Bay ; 
and  the  shire  has  gone  on  much  tho 
better  for  it.  So  no  m<»e  of  your 
knowledge  for  me,  begging  your 
pardon,  Mr  Fairfield.  S^ch  uncom- 
monly fine  ricks  as  mine  were,  too  I 
I  dedare,  Parson,  you  are  looking  as 
if  you  fdt  pity  for  Sprott ;  and  I 
saw  you,  indeed,  whispering  to  him 
as  he  was  taken  out  of  court." 

Pabsok,  (lool^D^  sheepish.)  — 
**  Indeed,  Squire,  I  was  only  asking 
him  what  had  become  of  his  donkey, 
an  unoffending  creature." 

Squibb.  —  *^  Unoffending !  Upset 
me  amidst  a  thistle-bed  in  roy 
own  village  green.  I  remember  it. 
Wdl,  what  did  he  say  had  become  of 
the  donkey?" 

Pabson. — **He  said  but  one  word ; 
but  that  showed  all  the  vindictiveness 
of  his  disposition.  He  said  it  with  a 
horrid  wimL,  that  made  my  blood 
run  cold.  *  What's  become  of  your 
poor  donkey?'  said  I,  and  he  an- 
swered — ^" 

Squibb. — '*6o  on.  He  answcr- 
0^ ^»» 

Pabson.—**  *  Sausages.' " 
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SQUiBE.~**SM8age8l  LikeeDOQgli; 
aod  lold  to  the  poor ;  and  that's  what 
the  poor  will  oone  to  if  they  UsttQ  to 
soch  reyolationlsing  Tiilaint.  Sau- 
sages 1  Dookej  sausages  !-^8pittiiig) 
— *Tis  as  bad  as  eatiag  one  anotiier ; 
perfect  cannibalisa." 

Leonard,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  graTe  thought  by  the  history 
of  Sprott  and  the  Tillage  genins, 
BOW  presaing  the  Parson's  hand, 
asked  permission  to  wait  on  him 
before  Mr  Dale  quitted  London ;  and 
was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the 
Parson,  gently  detaining  htm,  said— 
''No;  don't  leare  me  yet,  Leonard 
— I  hare  so  mneh  to  ask  yon,  and  to 
talk  about.  I  shall  be  at  leimire 
shortly.  We  are  just  now  going  to  call 
on  a  relation  of  the  Squire's,  whom 
you  must  recolleet,  I  am  sure— Cap- 
tain Higgtnbotham — BamidMis  Hig- 
ginbotham.    He  is  very  poorly." 

**  And  I  am  sure  he  would  take  it 
kind  in  you  to  call  too,"  said  the 
Squire  with  great  good-nature." 

Lbonabd.—'*  Nay,  sir,  wonkl  net 
that  be  a  great  liberty?  " 

SQuinn—*'  Liberty  1  To  ask  a  poor 
sick  gentleman  how  he  is  ?  Nonsense. 
And  I  say,  sir,  perhaps,  as  no  doubt 
Tou  have  been  living  in  town,  and 
know  more  of  new-fangled  notions 
than  I  do — perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
whether  or  not  it  is  all  humbug,  that 
new  way  of  doctoring  people  ?  " 

**  What  new  way,  sir  ?  There  are 
so  many." 

''Are  there?  Folks  in  London  do 
look  uncommonly  sickly.  But  ray 
poor  cousin  (be  was  never  a  Solo- 
mon) has  got  hold,  he  says,  of  a 
homey— homely— What's  the  word, 
Parson?" 

Parson. — "  Homoeopatbist" 

Squire.— "That's  it  I  You  see  the 
Captain  went  to  live  with  one  Sbarpe 
Carrie,  a  relation  who  had  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  very  little  liver;— made 
the  one,  and  left  mnch  of  the  other  in 
Ingee,  you  understand.  The  Captain 
had  expectaiums  of  the  money.  Very 
natural,  I  dare  say  ;  but  Lord,  sir ! 
what  do  you  think  has  happened? 
Sharpe  Currie  has  done  him  1  Wonld 
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not  die,  air;  got  back  his  liver,  and 
the  Gi4>tain  has  lost  his  own. 
Strangest  thing  you  ever  heard.  And 
then  the  nngratefnl  old  Nabob  kaa 
dismiiaed  the  Captain,  saying,  *He 
can't  bear  to  have  in valids  about  bin ;  * 
and  is  goiaff  to  marry,  and  I  liave 
no  doubt  will  have  children  by  the 
doaen!" 

Parsom. — "It  was  in  Germany, 
at  one  of  the  Spas,  that  Mr  Carrie 
reeoverad ;  andas  be  had  the  selfiali 
inhumanity  to  make  Ae  Caplaai  go 
through  a  ooine  of  -waters  sinmlta- 
neonsly  with  himsdf,  it  has  so 
chanced  that  the  aame  waters  that 
cured  Mr  Cnrrie's  liver  haw  de- 
stroyed C«>tain  Higginbotham's. 
An  English  hoaNaopathic  pl^sieian, 
then  staying  at  the  Spa,  has  attended 
the  Captain  hither,  and  dedans  that 
he  will  vaatore  him  by  infiniteainial 
doeeaof  the  same  oiiemical  propettiea 
that  were  found  in  the  waters  which 
diseased  him.  Can  there  be  anything 
in  such  a  theory?" 

LnovARD.-^' I  once  knew  a  very 
able,  though  eccentric  homosopathist, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  brieve  there 
may  be  something  in  the  system. 
My  friend  went  to  Germany:  it  may 
possibly  be  the  aame  pmon  who 
attends  the  Captain.  May  I  ask  his 
name?" 

Squibs.—"  Cousin  Banabas  does 
not  mention  it.  You  may  uk  it  of 
himself,  for  hare  we  are  at  his  cham- 
bers. I  say.  Parson,  (whispering 
slily,)  if  a  small  dose  of  what  hurt 
the  Captain  is  to  cure  him,  don't  yon 
think  the  proper  thing  would  be  a— 
legacy?  Hal  ha!" 

I'ARSov,  (trying  net  to  laugh.) 
—  "Hush,  Squire.  Poor  human 
nature  1  We  must  be  merciful  to  its 
infirmities.    Come  in,  Leonard." 

Leonard,  interested  in  ha  doubt 
whether  he  might  thus  chance  agun 
upon  Dr  Morgan,  obeyed  the  invita- 
tion, and  with  his  two  oompanions 
followed  the  woman — who  "  did  for 
the  Captain  and  his  rooms  "—across 
the  small  lobby,  into  the  presence  of 
the  sufierer. 


cHAPTMi  ni. 


Whatever  the  disposition  towards 
merriment  at  his  cousin's  expense 


entertained  by  the  Squire,  it  vanished 
instantly  at  the  sight  of  the  Ci^ 
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tain's  doleftil  visage  and  emacttted 
figore. 

'^Very  good  in  yon  to  come  to 
town  to  see  me— Tory  good  in  yon, 
cousin;  and  in  yon  too,  Mr  Dale. 
How  viwry  well  you  are  both  looking. 
Fm  a  sad  wreck.  You  might  ooont 
every  bone  in  my  body." 

^^  Hazeldean  air  and  roast  beef -will 
soon  set  you  mp,  my  boy,"  said  the 
Squire  kindly.  *^You  were  a  great 
goose  to  leave  them,  and  these  com- 
fortable rooms  of  yours  in  the 
Albany." 

^^They  are  comfortable,  though 
not  showy,"  said  the  Captdn,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  ^'I^had  done  my 
beist  to  make  them  so.  New  carpets — 
this  very  chair — (morocco!)  —  that 
Japan  oat  (holds  toast  and  muffins) 
—just  when— just  when — (the  tears 
here  broke  forth,  and  the  Captain 
fairly  whimpered)— just  when  that 
ungrateful  bad-hearted  man  wrote  me 
word  ^  he  was — ^was  dying  and  lone 
in  the  worid;'  and — and — to  think 
what  I*ve  gone  Hirough  for  him  I — 
and  to  treat  me  so.  Cousin  WilUam, 
he  has  nown  as  hale  as  yourself, 
and — and—" 

"Cheer  up,  cheer  up!"  cried  the 
compassionate  Squire.  "  It  is  a  very 
hard  ease,  I  allow.  But  you  see,  as 
the  old  proverb  says,  '  'Us  ill  waiting 
for  a  dead  man's  shoes;'  and  in 
future — I  don't  mean  offenee — but  I 
think  if  you  would  calculate  lees  on 
the  livers  of  your  relati<ms,  it  would 
be  all  the  better  for  your  own. 
Excuse  me." 

•*  Cousin  William,"  repKedthe  poor 
Captain,  "  I  am  sure  I  never  calcu- 
lated ;  but  still,  if  you  had  seen  that 
deceidfhl  man's  good-for-nothing  faee 
yellow  as  a  guinea — and  have 
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gone  through  all  Fve  gone  through, 
you  would  have  felt  cut  to  the  heart 
as  I  do.  I  can't  bear  ingratitude.  I 
never  oould.  But  let  it  pass.  Will 
that  gentleman  take  a  chair?  " 

Parson.  —  "  Mr  Fairfield  has 
kindly  called  with  us,  because  he 
knows  something  of  this  system  of 
homoeopathy  which  you  have  adopted, 
and  may,  perhaps,  know  the  practi- 
tioner. What  is  tiie  name  of  your 
doctor?" 

Captain,  (looking  at  his  watch.) — 
"That  reminds  me,  (swallowing  a 
globule.)  A  great  relief  these  little 
pills — after  the  physic  Fve  taken  to 
please  that  malignant  man.  He  al- 
ways tried  his  doctor's  stuff  upon  me. 
But  there's  another  worid,  and  a 
juster!" 

With  that  pious  oondnsion,  the 
Captain  again  began  to  weep. 

"Touched,"  muttered  the  Squire, 
with  his  forefinger  on  his  forehead. 
"  Yon  seem  to  have  a  good  tidy  sort 
of  nurse  here.  Cousin  Barnabas.  I 
hope  she's  pleasant,  and  lively,  and 
don't  let  you  take  on  so." 

"Hist I  — don't  talk  of  her.  AU 
meveenary;  evory  bit  of  her  fawn- 
ing !  Would  you  believe  it?  I  give 
her  ten  shillings  a-week,  besides  all 
that  goes  down  of  my  pats  of  butter 
and  rolls,  and  I  overheard  the  jade 
saying  to  the  laundress  that  ^  I  eoukl 
not  last  long ;  and  she'd — kxpxota- 
TiONs!'  Ah,  Mr  Dale,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  sinfulness  there  is  in 
this  life  I  But  Fll  not  think  of  it. 
No— Fll  not.  Let  us  ^ange  the  sub- 
ject. Yon  were  asking  my  doctor's 
name?    Itis— " 

Here  the  woman  *  with  expecta- 
tions' threw  open  the  door,  and  sud- 
denly announced — "  J^b,  Morgan." 
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The  Parson  started,  and  so  did 
Leonard. 

The  HomoBopathist  did  not  at  first 
notice  either.  With  an  unobservant 
bow  to  the  visitors,  he  went  straight  to 
the  patient,  and  asked,  "  How  go  the 
symptoms?" 

Therewith  the  Captain  commenced, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  like  a  schoolboy 
reciting  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in 
Homer.    He  had  been  evidently  con- 


ning  the  symptoms,  and  learning 
them  by  heart.  Nor  was  there  a 
single  nook  or  corner  in  his  anatomi- 
cal organisation,  so  far  as  the  Captain 
was  acquainted  with  that  structure, 
but  what  some  symptom  or  other 
was  dragged  therefrom,  and  exposed 
to  day.  The  Sqnhre  listened  with 
horror  to  the  morbific  inventory — 
muttering  at  each  dread  interval, 
"Bless  me!   Lord  bless  met   What, 
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more  siilil  Death  would  be  a  Terj 
happy  releaser  Meanwhile  the  Doc- 
tor Midared  the  recital  with  exem- 
plary patience,  noting  down  in  the 
leaveB  of  hie  pocket-book  what  ap- 
peared to  him  the  salient  points  in 
this  fortress  of  disease  to  which  he 
had  laid  siege,  and  then,  drawing 
forth  a  minute  paper,  said — 

"  Capital— nothing  can  be  better. 
This  most  be  dissolved  in  eight  Uble- 
spoonfhis  of  water;  one  spoonful 
eyery  two  hours.** 

'«TaUe-spo(mfnl?*' 

''Table-q)oonfiil.** 

*''Notiiing  can  be  better,*  did  you 
say,  sir?*'  repeated  the  Squire,  who, 
in  his  astonishment  at  that  assertion 
applied  to  the  Captain*s  description 
of  his  sufferings,  had  hitherto  hung 
fire—"  *  nothing  can  be  better?  *  ** 

"For  the  diagnosis,  sir!**  replied 
Dr  Morgan. 

"  For  the  dogs*  noses,  Teiy  possi- 
bly,** quoth  the  Squire ;  "  but  for  the 
inside  of  Cousin  Hlgginbotham,  I 
should  think  nothing  could  be 
worse.'* 

"Ton  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied 
Dr  Morgan.  "  It  is  not  the  Captain 
who  speaks  here — it  is  his  liver. 
Liver,  sir,  though  a  noble,  is  an  ima- 
ginative organ,  and  indulges  in  the 
most  extraordinary  fictions.  Seat  of 
poetry,  and  love,  and  jealousy— the 
bver.  Never  believe  what  it  sajrs. 
You  have  no  idea  what  a  liar  it  is  1 
But— ahem — ahem.  Cott— I  think 
Fve  seen  you  before,  sir.  Surely 
your  name's  Haaeldean?" 

"  William  Haaeldean,  at  your  ser- 
vice. Doctor.  But  where  have  you 
seen  me?" 

"On  the  hustings  at  Lansmere. 
Ton  were  speaking  on  behalf  of  your 
distinguished  brother,  Mr  Egerton." 

"  Hang  it !"  cried  the  Squh^ :  "  I 
think  it  must  have  been  my  liver 
that  spoke  there  t  for  I  promised  the 
electors  that  that  half-brother  of  mine 
would  stick  bv  the  land :  and  I  never 
told  a  bigger  lie  in  my  life  t" 

Here  the  patient,  reminded  of  his 
other  visitors,  and  afraid  he  was 
going  to  be  bored  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  Squire's  wrongs,  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  history  of  his  duel 
with  Captain  Dashmore,  turned,  with 
a  languid  wave  of  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  Doctor,  another  Mend  of  mine,  the 
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Bev.  Mr  Dale, — and  a  gentleman  who 
is  acquainted  with  homoDopathy." 

"Dale?  What,  more  old  Mends!" 
cried  the  Doct<»r,  rising;  and  the 
Parson  came  somewhat  relnctantiy 
fh>m  the  window  nook,  to  which  he 
had  retired.  The  Parson  and  tiie 
Homoeopathist  shook  han&. 

"  We  have  met  befbre  on  a  very 
mournful  occasion,**  said  the  Doctor, 
with  fbeUng. 

The  Parson  held  his  fingw  to  his 
Ups,  and  glanced  towards  Leonard, 
liie  Doctor  stared  at  the  lad,  but  he 
did  not  recognise  in  the  person  be- 
fore him  the  gaunt  care-worn  boy 
whom  he  had  placed  with  Mr  Prickett, 
until  Leonard  smiled  and  spoke.  And 
the  smile  and  the  rdce  sufficed. 

"Cott— audit  w  the  poy!**  cried 
Dr  Morgan ;  and  he  actually  caught 
hold  of  Leonard,  and  gave  him  an 
afibctionate  Welch  hug.  Indeed,  his 
agitation  at  these  several  surprises 
became  so  great  that  he  stopped 
short,  drew  forth  a  globule—"  Aco- 
nite--good  against  nervous  shocks ! " 
— and  swallowed  it  incontinently. 

"Gad,"  said  the  Squire,  rather 
astonished,  "  'tis  the  first  doctor  I 
ever  saw  swallow  his  own  medicine  1 
There  must  be  something  in  it" 

The  Captain  now,  hi^y  disgusted 
that  so  much  attention  was  with- 
drawn firom  his  own  case,  asked  in  a 
querulous  voice,  "And  as  to  diet? 
What  shall  I  have  for  dhmer?" 

"  A  Mend ! "  said  the  Doctor,  wip- 
ing his  eyes. 

"  Zounds  1"  cried  the  Squh^,  re- 
treating, "  do  yon  mean  to  say, 
sir,  that  the  British  laws  (to  be  sure, 
they  are  very  much  changed  of  late) 
allow  yon  to  diet  your  patients  upon 
their  fillow-men?  Why,  Parson,  this 
is  worse  than  the  donkey  sausages." 

"%,"  said  Dr  Morgan,  gravely, 
"  I  mean  to  say,  that  it  matters  little 
what  we  eat,  in  comparison  with  care 
as  to  whom  we  eat  with.  It  is  better 
to  exceed  a  little  with  a  Mend,  than 
to  observe  the  strictest  regimen,  and 
eat  idone.  Talk  and  laughter  help 
the  digestion,  and  are  Indispensable 
in  affections  of  the  liver.  I  have  no 
doubt,  sir,  that  it  was  my  patient's 
agreeable  society  that  tended  to  re- 
store to  health  his  dyspeptic  relative, 
Mr  Sharpe  Currie." 

The  Captain  groaned  aloud. 
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*^  And,  therefore,  if  one  of  jon  gen- 
tlemen will  stay  and  dine  with  Mr 
Higginbotbam,  it  will  greatly  assist 
the  effects  of  his  medicine." 

The  Captain  tamed  an  imploring 
eje,  first  towards  his  consin,  then 
towards  the  Parson. 

^*  Fm  engaged  to  dine  with  my  son 
— very  sorry,"  said  the  Sqnire.  '*  But 
Dale  here"-^ 

''  if  he  will  be  so  kind,"  pnt  in  the 
Captain,  ^^  we  might  cheer  the  even- 
ing with  a  game  at  whist — doable 
dammy." 

I^ow,  poor  Mr  Dale  had  set  his 
heart  on  dining  with  an  old  college 
friend,  and  having,  no  stnpid,  prosy 
doable  dammy,  in  which  one  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  of  scolding  one's 
partner,  but  a  regalar  orthodox  rub- 
ber, with  the  pleasing  prospect  of 
scolding  all  the  three  other  perform- 
ers. Bat  as  his  qniet  life  forbade 
him  to  be  a  hero  in  great  things,  the 
Parson  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
a  hero  in  small  ones.  Therefore, 
though  with  rather  a  rueful  face,  he 
accepted  the  Captain's  invitation,  and 
promised  to  return  at  six  o'clock  to 
dine.  Meanwhile,  he  must  hurnr  off 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
cuse himself  from  the  pre-engagement 
he  had  already  formed.  He  now  gave 
his  card,  with  the  address  of  a  qniet 
family  hotel  thereon,  to  Leonard,  and 
not  looking  quite  so  charmed  with 
Dr  Morgan  as  he  was  before  that 
unwelcome  prescription,  he  took  his 
leave.  The  Squire,  too,  having  to  see 
a  new  chum,  and  execute  various 
commissions  for  his  Harry,  went  his 
way,  (not,  however,  till  Dr  Morgan 
had  assured  him  that,  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  Captain  might  safely  remove  to 
Hazeldean ;)  and  Leonard  was  about 
to  follow,  when  Morgan  hooked  his 
arm  in  his  old  proUgi'a,  and  said, 
*^But  I  must  have  some  talk  with 
you;  and  yon  have  to  tell  me  all 
about  the  little  orphan  girl." 

Leonard  could  not  resist  the  plea- 
sure of  talking  about  Helen ;  and  he 
got  into  the  carriage,  which  was  wait- 
ing at  the  door  for  the  homoeopathist. 
•«  I  am  going  into  the  country  a  few' 
miles  to  see  a  patient,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor;  "so  we  shall  have  time  for  un- 
disturbed consultation.  I  have  so 
often  wondered  what  had  become  of 
yon.    Not  hearing^  from  Prickett,  I 
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wrote  to  him,  and  received  an  answer 
as  dry  as  a  bone  from  his  heir.  Poor 
fellow  1 1  found  that  he  had  neglected 
his  globules,  and  quitted  the  globe. 
Alas,  pulvis  et  umbra  sumus  I  I  could 
leam  no  tidings  of  you.  Prickett's 
successor  declared  he  knew  nothing 
about  you.  I  hoped  the  best ;  for  I 
always  fancied  you  were  one  who 
would  fall  on  yonr  legs — bilious-ner- 
vous temperament ;  such  are  the  men 
who  succeed  in  their  undertakings, 
especially  if  they  take  a  epoonfal  of 
chamomiila  whenever  they  are  over- 
excited. So  now  for  your  history  and 
the  little  girl's — pretty  little  thing — 
never  saw  a  more  susceptible  consti- 
tution, nor  one  more  suited— to  pul- 
satiUa." 

Leonard  briefly  related  his  own 
struggles  and  success,  and  informed 
the  good  Doctor  how  they  had  at  last 
discovered  the  nobleman  in  whom 
poor  Captain  Digby  had  confided, 
and  whose  care  of  the  orphan  had 
justified  the  confidence. 

Dr  Morgan  opened  his  ejea  at  hear- 
ing the  name  of  Lord  L'Estrange. 
"I  remember  him  very  well,"  said 
he,  *^  when  I  practised  murder  as  an 
allopathist  at  Lansmere.  But  to  think 
that  wild  boy,  so  full  of  whhn,  and 
life,  and  spirit,  should  become  staid 
enough  for  a  guardian  to  that  dear  little 
child,  with  her  timid  eyes  and  Pulsa- 
tilla .  sensibilities.  Well,  wonders 
never  cease.  And  he  has  befriended 
you  too,  you  say.  Ah,  he  knew  your 
family." 

'*  So  he  says.  Do  you  think,  sir, 
that  he  ever  knew— ever  saw — ^my 
mother?" 

•*  Eh  1  your  mother  ?— Nora  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor  quickly ;  and,  as 
if  stmck  by  some  sudden  thousht,  his 
brows  met,  and  he  remained  silent 
and  musing  a  few  moments ;  then, 
observing  Leonard's  eyes  fixed  on 
him  earnestly,  he  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion :— 

*^  No  doubt  he  saw  her ;  she  was 
brought  up  at  Lady  Lansmere's.  Did 
he  not  tell  yon  so?" 

"No."  A  vague  suspicion  here 
darted  through  Leonard's  mind,  but 
as  suddenly  vanished.  His  fktherl 
Impossible.  His  father  must  have 
deliberately  wronged  the  dead  mo- 
ther. And  was  Harley  L'Estrange 
a  man  capable  of  such  wrong  ?    And 
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had  he  been  Harlej's  son,  would  not 
Harley  have  gnessed  it  at  once,  and 
80  gneesing,  have  owned  and  claimed 
him?  Beddee,  Lord  UEetraoge  look- 
ed m  young;— old  enough  to  be  Leo- 
nardos father  1 — he  could  not  entertain 
the  idea.  He  roused  himself,  and  said 
falteringlj— 

**Tou  told  me  jou  did  not  know  by 
what  name  I  should  call  my  father.** 

''  And  I  told  you  the  truth,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief." 

"  By  your  honour,  sir  ?  " 

**By  my  Irenour,  I  do  not  know 
it." 

There  was  now  a  long  silence.  The 
carriage  had  long  1^  London,  and 
was  on  a  high-nnid  somewhat  lone- 
lier, and  more  firee  from  houses  than 
most  of  those  which  form  the  en- 
trances to  the  huge  dty.  Leonard 
gazed  wistfully  from  the  window,  and 
the  objects  that  met  his  eyes  gradu* 
ally  seemed  to  appeal  to  his  memory. 
Tee  1  it  was  the  road  by  whidi  he 
had  first  approached  the  uwiiopeUa, 
hand  in  h»mA  with  Helen— Md  ho^ 
so  bnsy  at  bis  poet's  heart.  He  sighed 
deeply.  He  thought  he  woidd  will* 
ingiy  have  resigned  all  he  had  won — 
independence,  fame,  all — to  feel  again 
the  clasp  of  that  tender  hand — i^n 
to  be  the  sole  protector  of  that  gentle 
li^B. 

The  Doctor's  roice  broke  on  his 
rererie.  ^^  I  am  going  to  see  a  very 
interesting  patient— coats  to  his  sto- 
mach quite  worn  out,  sir— man  of 
great  learning,  with  a  very  inflamed 
cerebellum.  I  can't  do  him  much 
good,  and  he  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
hwTn." 

*^  How  harm  ?  "  asked  Leonard, 
wkh  an  effort  at  some  rejoinder. 

*^  Hits  me  on  the  heart,  and  makes 
my  eyes  water — ^very  pathetic  case — 
gimnd  creature,  who  has  thrown  him- 
self away.  Found  him  given  over 
by  the  allopathists,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  delirium  tremem — ^restored 
him  for  a  time— took  a  great  liking 
to  him— could  not  help  it — swallowed 
a  great  many  globules  to  harden  my- 
self against  him  —  would  not  do — 
brought  him  over  to  England  with  the 
other  patients,  who  all  pay  me  weH 
(except  Captain  Higginbotham. ) 
But  this  poor  fellow  pays  me  nothing 
—costs  me  a  sreat  deal  in  time  and 
turnpikes,  and    board  and  lodging. 
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Thank  Heayen  Fm  a  sin^e  man,  and 
can  afford  it  I  My  poy,  I  would  let 
all  the  other  patients  go  to  the 
allopathists  if  I  ooukL  but  sare  this 
poor  big  pemiilees  princely  fellow. 
But  wb£t  can  one  do  with  a  stomach 
that  ha&  not  a  rag  of  its  coat  left? 
Stop— (the  Doctor  pulled  the  check- 
string.)  This  is  the  stile.  I  get  out 
here  and  go  across  the  fields." 

That  stile  — those  fields  — with 
what  distinctness  Leonard  remembered 
them.  Ah,  where  was  Helen  ?  Gould 
she  ever,  ever  again  be  his  child- 
angel? 

"  I  wlU  go  with  you,  if  yon  permit," 
bM  he  to  the  good  Doctor.  ''  And 
while  you  pay  your  vimt^  I  will  saunter 
by  a  little  brook  that  I  think  must 
run  by  your  way." 

^^The  Brent— you  know  that  biook? 
Ah,  yon  should  hear  my  poor  patient 
talk  of  it,  and  of  the  hours  he  has 
spent  angling  in  it— you  would  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  The 
ftrui  day  he  wu  brooi^  dowB  to  tiM 
place,  he  wuited  to  go  out  and  trf 
once  mwe,  he  said,  fbr  hte  old  ddnd- 
ing  demon — a  one-eyed  perch." 

^*  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  Leonard, 
"  are  you  speaking  of  John  Buriey  ?" 

"To  be  sure,  that  is  his  name- 
John  Buriey." 

"  Oh,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Cure 
him,  save  him,  if  it  be  in  human 
power.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
sought  his  trace  everywhere,  and  in 
vain,  the  moment  I  had  money  of  my 
own — a  home  of  my  own.  Poor,  err- 
ing* glorious  Buriey.  Take  me  to  him. 
Did  you  say  there  was  no  hope  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  the 
Doctor.  "  But  art  can  only  assist 
nature ;  and,  though  nature  is  ever  at 
work  to  repair  the  injuries  we  do  to 
her,  yet,  when  the  coats  of  a  stomach 
are  all  gone,  she  gets  pussled,  and 
so  do  I.  Yon  must  tell  me  another 
time  how  you  came  to  know  Buriey,  for 
here  we  are  at  the  house,  and  I  see  him 
at  the  window  looking  out  for  me." 

The  Doctor  opened  the  garden  gate 
to  the  quiet  cottage  to  which  poor 
Buriey  had  fled  from  the  pure  pre- 
sence of  Leonard's  child-angeL  And 
with  heavy  step,  and  heavy  heart, 
Leonard  moumnilly  followed,  to  be- 
hold the  wrecks  of  him  whose  wit  had 
glorified  orpnr,  and  "  set  the  table  in 
a  roar."— £ms,  poor  Torick  I 
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Andley  Egertmi  stands  on  his  hearth 
alone.  Daring  the  short  interral 
that  has  elapsed  since  we  last  saw 
him,  events  had  occnrred  memorable 
in  English  history,  wherewith  we  have 
nought  to  do  in  a  narrative  stadioosly 
avoiding  all  party  politics  even  when 
treating  of  politicians.  The  new 
MUiisters  had  stated  the  general  pro- 
gramme of  thehr  policy,  and  intro- 
dnced  one  measure  in  especial  that 
had  lifted  them  at  once  to  the  disiy 
height  of  popnlar  power.  But  it  be- 
came clear  that  this  measore  conld 
not  be  carried  without  a  fresh  appeal 
to  the  poc^le.  A  dissolntion  of  Par- 
liaoMnt,  as  Andley's  sagacious  ex- 
perience had  foreseen,  was  inevitable. 
And  Andley  Egerton  had  no  chance 
of  return  for  his  own  seat— for  the 
great  commercial  dty  identified  with 
his  name.  Oh  sad,  but  not  rare,  in- 
stance of  the  mutabilitiea  of  that  same 
popular  favour  now  enjoyed  by  his 
successors!  The  great  commoner, 
the  weighty  speaker,  the  expert  man 
of  business,  tne  statesman  who  had 
seemed  a  type  of  the  practical  steady 
sense  for  which  our  middle  class  is 
renowned— he  who,  not  three  years 
since,  might  have  had  his  honoured 
choice  oi  the  larsest  popular  constitu- 
encies in  the  Idngdom — he,  Audley 
Egerton,  knew  not  one  slnsle  town 
(free  from  the  influences  of  private 
property  or  interest)  in  which  the 
obscurest  candidate,  who  bawled  out 
for  the  new  popular  measure,  would 
not  have  beaten  him  hollow.  Where 
one  popular  husttngs,  on  wMch  that 
grave  sonorous  voice  that  had  stilled 
80  often  the  roar  of  faction,  would  not 
be  drowned  amidst  the  hoots  of  the 
scornful  mob  ? 

True,  what  were  called  the  close 
boroughs  still  existed— true,  many  a 
chief  of  his  party  would  have  been 
too  proud  of  the  honour  of  claiming 
Audlev  Egerton  for  his  nominee. 
But  the  ex-Aiinister's  haughty  soul 
shrunk  from  this  contrast  to  his 
past  position.  And  to  fight  against 
the  popular  measure,  as  member  of 
one  of  the  seats  most  denounced  hy 
the  people,— he  felt  it  was  a  pool 
in  the  grand  army  of  partiea  below 


his  dignity  to  occupy,  and  foreign 
to  his  peculiar  mind,  which  required 
the  sense  of  consequence  and  sta- 
tion. And  if,  in  a  few  months, 
these  seats  were  swept  away — were 
annihilated  from  the  rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment— where  was  he?  Moreover, 
Egerton,  emancipated  from  the  trara- 
niels  that  had  bound  his  will  while 
his  party  was  in  office,  desired,  in  the 
turn  of  events,  to  be  nominee  of  no 
other  man — desired  to  stand  at  least 
freely  and  singly  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  services,  be  guided  by  his  own 
penetration ;  no  law  for  action,  but 
his  strong  sense  and  his  stout  Eng- 
lish heart.  Therefore  he  had  declined 
all  offers  fh>m  those  who  conld  still 
bestow  seats  in  Parliament.  Those 
he  conld  purchase  with  hard  gold 
were  yet  open  to  him.  And  the  £5000 
he  had  borrowed  from  Levy  were  yet 
untouched. 

To  this  lone  public  man,  public  life, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  all  in  all. 
But  now  more  than  ever  it  was  vital 
to  his  very  wants.  Around  him 
yawned  ruin.  He  knew  that  it  was 
in  Levy's  power  at  any  moment  to 
foreclose  on  his  mortgaged  lands — to 
pour  in  the  bonds  and  &e  bills  which 
lay  within  those  rosewood  receptacles 
that  lined  the  fatal  lair  of  the  sleek 
usurer— to  seiae  on  the  very  house  in 
which  now  moved  all  the  pomp  of  a 
retinue  that  vied  with  the  vaktatUe  of 
dukes — to  advertise  for  public  auc- 
tion, under  execution,  *^the  costly 
effects  of  the  Right  Hon.  Audley 
Egerton."  But,  consummate  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  Egoton  felt 
assured  that  Levy  would  not  adopt 
these  measures  against  him  while  he 
could  still  tower  in  the  van  of  political 
war— while  he  conld  still  see  before 
him  the  full  chance  of  restoration  to 
power,  perhaps  to  power  still  higher 
than  before — perhaps  to  power  the 
highest  of  all  beneath  the  throne. 
That  Levy,  whose  hate  he  divined, 
though  he  did  not  conjecture  all  its 
causes,  had  hitherto  delayed  even  a 
visit,  even  a  menace,  seemed  to  him 
to  show  that  Levv  still  thought  him 
one  "  to  be  helped,"  or,  at  least,  one 
too  powerful  to  cnah.    To  secure  his 
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position  in  Parliament  noshackled, 
unfallen,  if  bat  for  another  year, 
— new  combinations  of  partj  might 
arise,  new  reactions  take  place,  in 
pablic  opinion  !  And,  with  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  heart,  the  stem  firm 
man  mattered, — ^*  If  not,  I  ask  bot  to 
die  in  my  harness,  and  that  men  maj 
not  know  that  I  am  a  panper,  until 
all  that  I  need  from  my  conntiy  is  a 
grave." 

Scarce  had  these  words  died  npon 
his  lips  ere  two  onick  knocks  in  suc- 
cession resounded  at  the  street  door. 
In  another  moment  Harley  entered, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  senrant 
in  attendance  approached  Andley, 
and  announced  Baron  Levy. 

'^  Beg  the  Baron  to  wait,  unless  he 
would  prefer  to  name  his  own  hour  to 
call  again,*'  answered  Egerton,  with 
the  slightest  possible  change  of  colour. 
**  You  can  say  I  am  now  with  Lord 
L'Estrange." 

'^  I  had  hoped  you  had  done  for 
ever  with  that  deluder  of  youth," 
said  Harley,  as  soon  as  the  groom  of 
the  chambers  had  withdrawn.  **  I 
remember  that  you  saw  too  much  of 
him  in  the  gay  time,  ere  wild  oats 
are  sown ;  but  now  surelv  you  can 
never  need  a  loan ;  and  if  so,  is  not 
Harley  L^Estranee  by  your  side?  " 

Egerton.— "My  dear  Harley  1— 
doubtless  he  but  comes  to  talk  to  me 
of  some  borough.  He  has  much  to  do 
with  those  dehcate  negotiations." 

Harley. — "  And  I  have  come  on 
the  same  business.  I  claim  the  prio- 
rity. I  not  only  hear  in  the  world, 
but  I  see  by  the  papers,  that  Josiah 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  known  to  fame  as  an 
orator  who  leaves  out  his  h's,  and 
youn^  Lord  Willoushby  Whi^lin, 
who  IS  iust  now  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiraltv,  because  his  health  is  too 
delicate  for  the  army,  are  certain  to 
come  in  for  the  city  which  you  and 
your  present  colleague  will  as  certainly 
vacate.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Egerton,—"  My  old  committee 
now  vote  for  Jenkins  and  Whiggolin. 
And  I  suppose  there  will  not  be  even 
a  contest.    Go  on." 

"  So  my  father  and  I  are  agreed 
that  you  must  condescend,  for  the 
sake  of  old  friendship,  to  be  once 
more  member  for  Lansmere  I " 

"  Harley,"  exclaimed  Egerton, 
changing  countenance  fiur  more  than 
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be  had  done  at  the  announcement  of 
Levy's  portentous  visit — "  Harley — 
No,nol" 

"  No  1  But  why  ?  Wherefore  such 
emotkm  ?  "  asked  L'Estrange,  in  sor- 
prise. 

Andley  was  sUent 

Harlbt. — "  I  suggested  the  idea  to 
two  or  three  of  the  late  Ministers; 
they  all  concur  in  advising  you  to 
accede.  In  the  first  place,  if  declining 
to  stand  for  the  place  which  tempted 
you  from  Lansmere,  what  more  nato- 
ral  than  that  you  should  ffdl  back  on 
that  eariier  representation?  In  the 
second  place,  ijansmere  is  neither  a 
rotten  borough  to  be  bought,  nor  a 
dose  iKHrough,  under  one  man's  nomi- 
nation. It  is  a  tolerably  large  con- 
stituency. My  father,  it  is  true,  has 
considenible  interest  in  it,  but  only 
what  is  called  the  legitimate  influence 
of  proper^.  At  all  events,  it  is  more 
secure  than  a  contest  (or  a  larger 
town,  more  dignified  Uian  a  seat  for  a 
smaller.  Hesitating  still  ?  Even  my 
mother  entreats  me  to  say  how  she 
desires  you  to  renew  that  connection." 

"  Harley,"  again  exclaimed  Eger- 
ton; and,  fixing  npon  his  friend's 
earnest  face,  eyes  which,  when  sof- 
tened bv  emotion,  were  strangely 
beautiful  in  their  expression — "  Har- 
ley, if  you  could  but  read  my  heart 
at  this  moment,  yon  would— yon 
would—"  His  voice  filtered,  and  he 
£airly  bent  his  proud  head  upon  Har- 
ley's  shoulder ;  grasping  the  hand  he 
had  caught,  nervously,  cUngingly — 
"  Oh  Harley,  if  I  ever  lose  your  love, 
your  friendship !— nothing  else  is  left 
to  me  in  the  world." 

"  Audley,  my  dear  dear  Andley, 
is  it  you  who  speak  to  me  thus  ? 
Ton,  my  school  friend,  my  life's  con- 
fidant—you?" 

"  I  am  grown  very  weak  and  fool- 
ish," said  Egerton,  trying  to  smile. 
"  I  do  not  know  myself.  I,  too,  whom 
vou  have  so  often  called  *  Stoic,'  and 
likened  to  the  Iron  Man  in  the  poem 
which  you  used  to  read  by  the  river- 
side at  Eton." 

"  But  even  then,  my  Audley,  I 
knew  that  a  warm  human  heart  (do 
what  you  would  to  keep  it  down) 
beat  strong  under  the  iron  ribs.  And 
I  often  marvel  now,  to  think  yon 
have  gone  through  life  so  free  from 
the  wilder  passions.    HiH[>pier  so ! " 
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Egerton,  who  had  tnraed  his  face 
Droin  hte  friend's  gaze,  remained  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  and  he  then 
sought  to  divert  the  oonversation, 
and  roused  himself  to  ask  Harlej  how 
he  had  sncceeded  in  his  views  npon 
Beatrice,  and  his  watch  on  the  Connt. 

'^With  regard  to  Peschiera,"  an- 
swered Harley,  ^*  I  think  we  must 
have  overrated  the  danger  we  appre- 
hended, and  that  his  wagers  were  bnt 
an  idle  boast.  He  has  remained  qniet 
enon^h,  and  seems  devoted  to  play. 
His  sister  has  shut  her  doors  both  on 
myself  and  my  yonng  associate  dar- 
ing the  last  few  days.  I  almost  fear 
that,  in  spite  of  very  sage  warnings  of 
mine,  she  mnst  have  tamed  his  poet's 
head,  and  that  either  he  has  met  with 
some  scomfdl  rebaff  to  incaations 
admiration,  or  that  he  himself  has 
grown  aware  of  peril,  and  dedines  to 
face  it;  for  he  is  very  mach  em- 
barrassed wh«i  I  speak  to  him  re- 
specting her.  Bat  if  the  Connt  is  not 
formidable,  why,  his  sister  is  not 
needed ;  and  I  hope  yet  to  get  jastice 
for  my  Italian  frieiid  throagh  the 
ordinary  channels.  I  have  secnred  an 
ally  in  a  yoanff  Anstrian  prince,  who 
is  now  in  London,  and  who  has  pro- 
mised to  back,  with  all  his  inflnence, 
a  memoriall  shall  transmit  to  Vienna. 
Apropos^  my  dear  Andley,  now  that 
yoa  have  a  little  breathing-time,  yon 
mnst  fix  an  hoar  for  me  to  present  to 
yon  my  yoang  poet,  the  son  of  her 
sister.  At  moments  the  expression 
of  his  face  is  so  like  hers." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Egerton 
qoicklyi  **  I  will  see  him  as  yon  wish, 
bat  later.  I  have  not  yet  that  breath- 
ing-time yon  speak  of;  bat  yon  say 
he  has  prospered;  and,  with  year 
friendship,  he  is  secare  from  fortnne. 
I  rejoice  to  think  so."  * 

^^  And  yonr  own  proUgi,  this  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  whom  yon  forbid  me  to 
dislike— hard  task  I— what  has  he  de- 
cided?" 

'^  To  adhere  to  my  fate.   Harley,  if 


it  pleaseHeaven  that  I  do  not  live  to  re- 
tnm  to  power,  and  provide  adequately 
for  that  young  man,  do  not  forget  that 
he  dung  to  me  in  my  falL" 

*'  If  he  still  cling  to  you  faithfally, 
I  will  never  forget  it.  I  will  forget 
only  all  that  now  makes  me  doabt  Mmk 
Bnt  yon  talk  of  not  living,  Audleyl 
Pooh!— yonr  fhunt  is  that  of  a  pre* 
destined  octogenarifn." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Audley,  "  I  wa» 
but  ottering  one  of  those  vague  gene- 
ralities which  are  common  upon  all 
mortal  lips.  And  now  fareweU—I 
must  see  this  Baron." 

"  Not  yet,  until  you  have  pro- 
mised to  consent  to  my  proposal,  and 
be  once  more  member  for  Lansmere. 
Tut !  don't  shake  your  head.  I  cannot 
be  denied.  I  daim  vour  promise  ii> 
right  of  our  friendship,  and  shall  be 
si^ously  hurt  if  you  even  pause  to 
reflect  on  it" 

"  WeU,  weU,  I  know  not  how  to 
refuse  you,  Harley;  but  you  have  not 
been  to  Lansmere  yourself  since — 
since  that  sad  event.  Ton  must  not 
revive  the  old  wound— you  must  not 
go;  and— and  I  own  it.  Holey ;  the* 
remembrance  of  it  pains  even  me.  P 
would  rather  not  go  to  Lansmere." 

**  Ah !  my  friend,  this  is  a<i  excess 
of  sympathy,  and  I  cannot  listen  to 
it.  I  begin  even  to  blame  my  own 
weakness,  and  to  feel  that  we  have  no 
right  to  make  ourselves  the  soft  slaves 
of  the  past." 

**  Yon  do  appear  to  me  of  late  to 
have  dianged,'*^  cried  Egerton  sud- 
denly, and  with  a  brightening  aspect. 
*^  Do  tell  me  that  you  are  happy  ia 
the  contemplation  of  your  new  ties — 
that  I  shall  live  to  see  you  once  more- 
restored  to  your  former  sdf." 

"All  I  can  answer,  Audley,"  said 
L'Estrange,  with  a  thoughtfhl  brow, 
"  is,  that  you  are  right  in  one  thin^— 
I  am  changed ;  and  I  am  struggling.* 
to  gain  strength  for  duty  and  for  hon- 
our. Adieu  T  I  shall  tell  my  father 
that  you  accede  to  our  widies." 


CHAPTER  yi. 


When  Harlev  was  gone,  Egerton 
sunk  back  on  his  chair,  as  if  in  ex- 
treme phvsical  or  mental  exhaustion, 
all  the  lines  of  his  countenance  re- 
laxed and  jaded. 

VOL.  LXXI.— NO.  CCCCXXZDC. 


''To  go  back  to  that  plaee^there 
— there— where—  Courage,  courage 
— what  is  another  pang?  " 

He  rose  with  an  effort,  and  folding 
his  arms  tightly  across  his  breast, 
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paced  slowly  to  and  fro  tlie  lam, 
mooTDfal,  solitary  room.  Oradtully 
bU  oonntenanoe  aasaoMd  its  osnaL 
cold  and  austere  composiire — the 
secret  eye,  the  gnardeid  lip,  the 
haughty  collected  fimt.  The  man  of 
the  world  was  himself  onoe  more. 

^^  Now  to  gain  time,  and  to  bafBe 
the  nsorer,*'  mormu^  Egerton,  with 
that  low  tone  of  easy  scorn,  which 
bespoke  oonscioosness  of  superior 
power  and  the  familiar  mastery  oFor 
hostile  natures.  He  rang  the  bell: 
the  senrant  entered. 

''  Is  Baron  Levy  still  waiting?  *" 

**  Yes,  sir." 

'*  Admit  him." 

Levy  entered. 

*^  I  beg  yoor  pardon,  Levyt**  bM 
the  ex-minister,  ^^  for  having  so  long 
detained  yon.  I  am  now  at  yonr 
commands." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  returned  the 
Baron,  "no  apologies  between  Mends 
so  old  as  we  are ;  and  I  fear  that  my 
business  is  not  so  agreeable  as  to 
make  yon  impatient  to  discuss  it." 

£qrrton,(  with  perfect  composure.) 
— "  I  am  to  conclude,  then,  that  you 
wish  to  bring  our  accounts  to  a  close. 
Whenever  you  will.  Levy." 

Tbk  Bahon,  (disconcerted  and  sur- 
prised.)—" Peste  /  num  cher,  you  take 
things  coolly.  But  if  our  accounts 
are  closed,  I  fear  you  will  have  but 
little  to  live  upon." 

EoERTON. — "I  can  continue  to 
live  on  the  salary  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister." 

Baron.— "Possibly;  but  you  are 
no  longer  a  Cabinet  Minister." 

EoERTON.  —  "  You  have  never 
found  me  deceived  in  a  political 
prediction.  Within  twelve  months, 
(should  life  be  spared  to  me)  I  shall 
be  in  office  again.  If  the  same  to 
you,  I  would  rather  wait  till  then, 
formally  and  amicably  to  resign  to 
you  my  lands  and  this  house.  If 
you  grant  that  reprieve,  our  con- 
nection can  thus  close,  without  the 
Scku  and  noise,  which  may  be  in- 
vidious to  you,  as  it  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  But  if  that  delay 
be  inconvenient,  I  will  appoint  a 
lawyer  to  examine  your  accounts,  and 
adjust  my  liabilities." 

The  Baron,  (soliloquising.)— "  I 
don*t  like  this.  A  lawyer!  That 
may  be  awkward." 


BmgiM  lJfk,^P<KH  XXI.         [Mar, 

EossTON,  (obeoring  the  Baron, 
with  a  Guri  of  hb  Up.)— "  Wdl,  Levy, 
howshdlitbe?" 

The  Baron. — "Yon  know,  my 
dear  fellow,  it  is  not  my  character  to 
be  hard  on  any  one,  least  of  all  vpon 
an  old  friend.  And  if  you  really 
think  there  is  a  chance  of  yonr  return 
to  office,  which  you  apprehend  tiiat 
an  etekmdre  as  to  your  af&ura  at 
present  might  damage,  why,  let  ns  see 
if  we  can  conciliate  matters.  But, 
first,  man  eker^  in  order  to  become  a 
Minister,  yon  must  at  least  have  a 
seat  in  Pnrliament ;  and,  pardon  me 
the  question,  how  the  deoce  are  yon 
to  find  one?" 

Eobrton. — "  It  is  found." 

The  Baron.— "Ah,  I  forgot  the 
£5000  you  last  borrowed." 

EoBSTON. — "No;  I  leoeife  that 
sum  for  another  purpose." 

The  Baron,  (with  a  forced  laugh.^ 
^ "  Perhaps  to  defond  youraeif 
against  the  aetitms  you  apprehend 
firom  me?" 

Eobrton.—"  You  are  mistaken. 
But  to  soothe  your  suspicions,  I  will 
tell  you  plainly,  that  findUig  any 
sum  I  might  have  insured  on  my  life 
would  be  liable  to  debts  preinciuTed, 
and  (as  you  wUl  be  my  sole  creditor) 
might  thus  at  my  death  pass  ba<^  to 
you ;  and  doubting  whether,  indeed, 
any  office  would  accept  my  insurance, 
I  appropriate  that  sum  to  the  relief 
of  my  conscience.  I  intend  to  bestow 
it,  while  yet  in  life,  upon  my  late 
wife*s  kinsman,  Randal  Leslie.  And 
it  is  solely  the  wish  to  do  what  I 
consider  an  act  of  justice,  that  has 
prevailed  with  me  to  accept  a  favour 
m>m  the  hands  of  Hariey  L'Estrange, 
and  to  become  again  the  member  ror 
Lansmere." 

•fHR  Baron. — "Ha! — Lansmere  I 
You  will  stand  for  Lansmere  ? 

EoERTON,  (wincing.)—"  I  propose 
to  do  so." 

The  Baron. — "  I  believe  you  will 
be  opposed,  subjected  to  even  a  sharp 
contest.  Perhaps  you  may  lose 
your  election." 

Egerton.— "If  so,  I  resign  myself, 
and  you  can  foreclose  on  my  estates." 

The  Baron,  (his  brow  colouring.) 
— "Look  you,  Egerton,  I  shall  be 
too  hai^y  to  do  you  a  favour." 

EeERTON,  (with  stateliness.) — 
"  Favour  I    No,  Baron  Levy,  I  ask 
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from  joa  no  fayonr.  Dismiss  all 
thongfat  of  rendering  me  one.  It  is 
bat  a  consideration  of  business  on 
both  sides.  If  yon  think  it  better 
that  we  shall  at  once  settle  oar 
accounts,  mj  lawyer  shall  investigate 
them.  If  yoa  agree  to  the  delay  I 
request,  my  lawyer  shall  gire  you  no 
trouble ;  and  all  that  I  have,  except 
^ope  and  chai^ter,  pass  to  your 
hands  without  a  struggle.*^ 

Thb  Baron.  — ''Inflexible  and 
ongracious^  favour  or  not — put  it  as 
you  will— I  accede,  provided,  first, 
that  you  allow  me  to  draw  up  a 
fresh  deed,  which  will  accomplish 
your  part  of  the  compact;  and 
second!^,  that  we  saddle  the  proposed 
dday  with  the  condition  that  you  do 
not  lose  your  election.** 

EoERTON. — "Agreed.  Have  you 
aujTthing  further  to  say  ?  " 

The  Baron. — "  Nothing,  except 
that,  if  you  require  more  money,  I  am 
still  at  your  service." 

EesRTON. — "I  thank  you.  No; 
I  owe  no  man  aught  except  yourself. 
I  shall  take  the  occasion  of  my  retire- 
ment from  office  to  reduce  my  estab- 
lishment. I  have  calculated  already, 
«nd  provided  for  the  expenditure  I 
need,  up  to  the  date  I  have  specified, 
«nd  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  touch 
the  £5000  that  I  still  reUin.** 

"  Your  young  friend,  Mr  Leslie, 
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ought  to  be  veiy  grateftal  to  you," 
said  the  Baron,  rising.  ''  I  have  met 
him  in  the  world— a  lad  of  much  pro- 
mise and  talent.  Tou  should  try  and 
get  him  also  into  Pariiament.*' 

EoERTON,  (thoughtfully.) — "  You 
are  a  good  judge  of  the  practical 
abilities  and  merits  of  men,  as  regards 
woridly  success.  Do  you  really  think 
Randal  Leslie  calculated  for  public  life 
— ^for  a  Parliamentary  career?** 
The  Baron.—**  Indeed  I  do.** 
EoBRTON,  (speaking  more  to  him- 
self than  Levy.) — "  Parliament  with- 
out fortune — ^*tis  a  sharp  trial;  still 
he  is  prudent,  abstemious,  energetic, 
persevering ;  and  at  the  onset,  under 
my  auspices  and  advice,  he  might 
establish  a  position  beyond  nis 
years.** 

The  Baron. — **It  strikes  me  that 
we  might  possibly  get  him  into  the 
next  Parliament ;  or,  as  that  is  not 
likely  to  last  long,  at  all  events  into 
the  Parliament  to  follow— not  for  one 
of  the  boroughs  which  will  be  swept 
away,  but  for  a  permanent  seat,  and 
without  expense.** 
EoERTON. — "  Ay — and  how?** 
The  Baron.—"  Give  me  a  few  days 
to  consider.  An  idea  has  occurred  to 
me.  I  Tfrill  call  again  if  I  find  it  prac- 
ticable. Good  day  to  you,  Egerton, 
and  success  to  your  election  for  Lans- 
mere.** 


Peschiera  had  not  been  so  inac- 
tive as  he  had  appeared  to  Harley 
snd  the  reader.  On  the  contrary,  he 
'bad  prepared  the  way  for  his  ultimate 
design,  with  all  the  craft  and  the  un- 
scrupulous resolution  which  belonged 
to  his  nature.  His  object  was  to 
compel  Riccabocca  into  assenting  to 
the  Count's  marriage  with  Vlolante, 
or,  failing  that,  to  ruin  all  chance  of 
his  kinsman's  restoration.  :  Quietly 
and  secretly  he  had  sought  out, 
amongst  the  most  needy  and  unprin- 
<upled  of  his  own  countrymen,  those 
whom  he  could  suborn  to  depose  to 
Riocabocca*s  participation  in  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. These  his  former  con- 
nection with  the  Carbonari  enabled 
him  to  track  in  their  refuge  in  Lon- 
don; and  his  knowledge  of  the  charac- 


ters he  had  to  deal  with  fitted  him  well 
for  the  villanous  task  he  undertook. 

He  had,  therefore,  already  collected 
witnesses  sufficient  for  his  purposes, 
making  up  in  number  for  their  defects 
in  quality.  Meanwhile,  he  had  (as 
Hariey  had  suspected  he  would)  set 
spies  upon  Randal's  movements ;  and 
the  day  before  that  young  traitor  con- 
fided to  him  yiolante*s  retreat,  he  had, 
at  least,  got  scent  of  her  father's. 

The  discovery  that  Yiolante  was 
under  a  r66f  so  honoured,  and  seem- 
ingly so  safe  as  Lord  Lansmere*s,  did 
not  discourage  this  bold  and  desperate 
adventurer.  We  have  seen  him  set 
forth  to  reconnoitre  the  house  at 
Knightsbridge.  He  had  examined  it 
well,  and  discovered  the  quarter  which 
he  Judged  favourable  to  a  eoiip-^- 
mam^  should  that  beoome  necessary. 
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Lord  Lansmere^s  house  and  grounds 
were  sorroanded  by  a  wall,  the  en- 
trance being  to  the  high-road,  and  bj 
aporter*8lodge.  At  the  rear  there  lay 
fields  crossed  bj  a  lane  or  by-road. 
To  these  fields  a  small  door  in  the  wall, 
which  was  nsed  bj  the  gardeners  in 
passing  to  and  firom  their  work,  gaye 
commnnication.  This  door  was  nsnallj 
keot  locked ;  bnt  the  lock  was  of  the 
mae  and  simple  description  common 
to  such  entrances,  and  easily  opened 
by  a  skeleton  key.  So  fkr  there  was 
no  obstacle  whidi  Peschiera^s  expe- 
rience in  conspiracy  and  gallantij  did 
not  disdahi  as  triyial.  Bat  the  Count 
was  not  disposed  to  abmpt  and  yiolent 
means  in  the  first  instance.  He  had 
a  confidence  in  his  personal  sifts,  in 
his  address,  in  his  prey  ions  tnamphs 
oyer  the  sex,  which  made  him  natu- 
rally desire  to  hasard  the  effect  of  a 
personal  intenriew;  and  on  Uiis  he 
resolyed  with  his  wonted  audacity. 
Randal*s  description  of  Yiolante's 
personal  appearance,  and  such  sug- 
gestions as  to  her  character  and  the 
rootiyes  roost  likely  to  infiuenoe  her 
actions,  as  that  young  lynx-eyed 
obsenrer  could  bestow,  were  all  that 
the  Count  required  of  present  aid 
from  his  accomplice. 

Meanwhile  we  return  to  Yiolante 
herself.  We  see  her  now  seated  in 
the  gardens  at  Knigfatsbridge,  side  by 
side  with  Helen.  The  place  was  re- 
tired, and  out  of  sight  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  house. 

ViOLANTE.— "But  why  will  yon 
not  tell  me  more  of  that  early  time? 
You  are  less  communicatiye  eyen 
than  Leonard.** 

Hblen,  Qookinff  down,  and  hesita- 
tingly.)— **  Indeed  there  is  nothing  to 
tell  you  that  you  do  not  know ;  and  it 
is  so  long  since,  and  things  are  so 
changed  now." 

The  tone  of  the  last  words  was 
mournful,  and  the  words  ended  with 
a  sigh. 

VIOLANTE,  (with  enthusiasm.)— 
**  How  I  envy  yon  that  past  which 
you  treat  so  lightly  I  To  have  been 
something,  even  in  childhood,  to  the 
formation  of  a  noble  nature ;  to  have 
borne  on  those  slight  shoulders  half 
the  load  of  a  man^s  grand  labour. 
And  now  to  see  Genius  moving  calm 
in  its  dear  career;  and  to  say  inly, 
*  Of  that  genius  I  am  a  part  I  •^' 


**  Helen,  (sadly  and  hombly.)^ 
''A  parti  Oh,  no!  Apart?  I  don't 
understand  yon.** 

YiOLAKTE.— ''  Take  the  diild  Bea- 
trice ftt>m  Dante's  11^  and  should 
we  have  a  Dante?  AVhat  is  a  poef s 
genius  but  the  voice  of  its  emotions? 
AU  things  in  life  and  in  Nature  in- 
fluence genius;  but  what  infinenoeB 
it  the  most,  are  its  sorrows  and 
aff^ocdons." 

Helen  looks  sofUy  into  Yiolante'a 
eloquent  face,  and  draws  nearer  t» 
her  in  tender  silenoe. 

ViOLAirrE,  (suddenly.)  —  "Yes, 
Helen,  yes— I  know  by  my  own  heart 
how  to  read  vonrs.  Such  memories 
are  InefEMeable.  Few  guess  what 
strange  self-weavers  of  our  own 
destinies  we  women  are  in  our  verfest 
childhood  I"  She  sunk  her  voice  into 
a  whisper:  "How  could  Leonard 
fail  to  be  dear  to  yon— dear  as  yon 
to  him— dearer  than  all  others  ?  "    • 

Helen,  (shrinking  back,  and  great- 
ly disturbed.)  — "Hush,  hush]  yon 
must  not  speak  to  me  thus ;  it  is 
wicked — I  cannot  bear  it.  I  wookft 
not  have  it  be  so— it  must  not  be— it 
cannot  I" 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
eyes  for  a  mommit,  and  then  11(U4 
her  face,  and  the  hx»  was  very  sad, 
bnt  veiy  calm. 

Yiolante,  (twinhig  her  arm  round 
Helen's  waist)—"  How  have  I 
wounded  you?— how  offended?  For- 

«ye  me— but  why  is  this  wicked? 
^hy  must  it  not  be?  Is  it  because 
he  is  below  you  in  birth  ?  " 

Helen.—"  No,  no— I  never  thought 
of  that.  And  what  am  I?  Don't 
ask  me— I  cannot  answer.  Yon  are 
wrong,  quite  wrong,  as  to  me.  I  can 
only  look  on  Leonard  as — as  a  brother. 
Bnt — but,  you  can  speak  to  him  more 
freely  than  I  can.  I  would  not  have 
him  waste  his  heart  on  me,  nor  yet 
think  me  unkind  and  distant,  as  I 
seem.  I  know  not  what  I  say.  Bnt 
— but — break  to  him  —  indirect^ — 
gently— that  duty  in  both  fbrbids  us 
both  to— to  be  more  than  friends— 
than " 

"  Helen,  Helen  I "  cried  Yiolante, 
in  her  warm,  generous  passion, 
"your  heart  betrays  yon  in  every 
word  you  say.  Yon  weep ;  lean  on 
me,  whisper  to  mo;  why— why  is 
this  ?   Do  you  fear  that  your  gnar- 
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dian  would  not  consent  ?  He  not  con* 
sent  I    He  who—'* 

Helen.—"  Cease— cease— cease." 

YiOLANTB. — "What  I  Yon  can  fear 
Harlej— Lord  L'Estrange?  Fie; 
yon  do  not  know  him.** 

HsLBN,  (rising  suddenly.)—"  Yio- 
lante.  Hold;  I  am  engaged  to  an- 
other.*' 

Violante  rose  also,  and  stood  still, 
as  if  turned  to  stone ;  pale  as  death, 
till  the  blood  came,  at  first  slowly, 
tiien  with  suddenness  from  her 
heart,  and  one  deep  glow  suffused 
her  whole  countenance.  She  caught 
Helen's  hand  firmly,  and  said,  in  a 
Im^w  Toice— 

"Ano^er!  Engaged  to  another  I 
One  word,  Helen— not  to  him— not  to 
—Hariey— to ^" 

"I  cannot  say — I  must  not.  I  have 
promised,**  cried  poor  Helen,  and  as 
violante  let  Call  her  hand,  she  hurried 
away. 

Violante  sate  down,  mechanically. 
She  felt  as  if  stunned  by  a  mortal 
blow.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and 
breathed  hard.  A  deadly  faintness 
seised  her ;  and  when  it  passed  away, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  no 
longer  the  same  being,  nor  the  world 
around  her  the  same  world — as  if  she 
were  but  one  sense  of  intense,  hope- 
less misery,  and  as  if  the  universe 
were  but  one  inanimate  void.  So 
strangely  immaterial  are  we  really — 
we  human  beings,  with  flesh  and 
blood — that  if  you  suddenly  abstract 
from  us  but  a  single,  impalpable, 
airy  thought,  which  our  souls  have 
•cherished,  you  seem  to  curdle  the 
air,  to  extinguish  the  sun,  to  snap 
^rerylink  that  connects  us  to  matter. 


and  to  benumb  everything  into  death, 
except  woe. 

And  this  warm,  youne,.  southern 
nature,  but  a  moment  bdbre  was  so 
ftdl  of  j^  and  life,  and  vigorous,  lofly 
hope,  it  never  till  now  had  known 
its  own  intensity  and  depth.  The  vir- 
gin had  never  luted  the  veil  from  her 
own  soul  of  woman.  YHiat,  till  then, 
had  Hariey  L'Estrange  been  to  Vio- 
lante ?  ^  ideal — a  dream  of  some 
imagined  excellence— a  type  of  poetry 
in  the  midst  of  the  common  woiid. 
It  had  not  been  Hariey  the  Man— it 
had  been  Hariey  the  Phantom.  She 
had  never  said  to  herself,  "He  is 
identified  with  my  love,  my  hopes, 
my  home,  my  future.*'  How  could 
she  ?  Of  such,  he  himself  had  never 
spoken;  an  internal  voice,  indeed, 
had  vaguely,  yet  irresistibly,  whis- 
pered to  her  that,  despite  his  light 
words,  his  feelings  towards  her  were 
grave  and  deep.  O  false  voice  1  how 
it  had  deceived  her.  Her  quick  con- 
victions seized  the  all  that  Helen  had 
left  unsaid.  And  now  suddenly  she 
felt  what  it  is  to  love,  and  what  it  is 
to  despair.  So  she  sate,  crushed 
and  solitary,  neither  murmuriug  nor 
weeping,  only  now  and  then  passing 
her  hand  across  her  brow,  as  if  to  dear 
away  some  dond  that  would  not  be 
dispersed ;  or  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  as 
if  to  throw  off"  some  load  that  no  time 
henceforth  could  remove.  There  are 
certain  moments  in  life  in  which  we 
say  to  ourselves,  "  All  is  over ;  no 
matter  what  else  changes,  that  which 
I  have  made  my  all  is  gone  evermore 
—evermore.**  And  our  own  thought 
rings  back  in  our  ears,  "  Evermore — 
evermora !  ** 


CHAPT£B  Vm. 


As  Violante  thus  sate,  a  stranger, 
f  assinff  stealthily  through  the  trees, 
stood  between  herself  and  the  even- 
ing sun.  She  saw  him  not  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  spoke 
low,  in  her  native  tongue,  addressing 
her  by  the  name  which  she  had  borne 
in  Italy.  He  spoke  as  a  relation,  and 
excused  his  intrusion:  "  For,'*  said.he, 
"I  come  to  suggest  to  the  daughter'the 
means  by  which  she  can  restore  to  her 
father  his  country  and  his  honours." 

At  the  word  "father"  Violante 
ponsed  herself,  and  all  her  love  for 


that  father  rushed  back  upon  her 
with  double  force.  It  does  so  ever— 
we  love  most  our  parents  at  the 
moment  when  some  tie  less  holy  is 
abruptly  broken ;  and  when  the  con- 
sdence  says,  "  There^  at  least,  is  a 
love  that  never  has  deceived  thee  I  ** 

She  saw  before  her  a  man  of  mild 
aspect  and  princelv  form.  Peschiera 
(tot  it  was  he)  had  banished  from  his 
dress,  as  from  his  countenance,  all 
that  betrayed  the  woridljr  levity  of 
his  character.  He  was  acting  a  part, 
and  he  dressed  and  looked  it. 
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"My  fiftbcrP*  slM  said  qnicklj, 
MdinlUlum.  "Wbatofhim?  Aid 
whoarey<Mi,rignior?  Iknowyouiiot.*' 

P«^  IB  a  toiM  m  whidi  great  respect 
J^^»^»6d  by  a  kind  of  pareiitiil 

*^15"^"^  ^  explain,  and  listen 
tome  whfle  I  speak."    Then,  qniet^ 

S^!.^*'.^  ^  bench  besiite 
»^ke  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  re- 

Vioi^^mL-"!  heard  that  name, 

?fwJ*  ^*>o«  I  then  dwel^  (my 
fij}h^»  «nt,)  feU  ill  and  died,  I  Vi 
tdd  ^my  home  in  Italy  was  gone, 
^  it  had  passed  to  the  ConSt^ 
Pejchiera^niy  father's  foe." 

PascHmnA.--^'  And  yonr  father, 
rinee  tb«i  has  tanght  yon  to  hate 
this  fancied  foe?" 

but  forbid  me  erer  to  breathe  his 
name." 

PJWCHmtA.--"AlasI  what  years 
of  sofrenng  and  exUe  might  have  been 
saved  yonr  father,  had  he  but  been 
more  jnst  to  his  early  friend  and  kins- 
man ;  nay,  had  he  bnt  less  cmeUy 
concealed  the  secret  of  his  retreat 
Fair  child,  I  am  that  Giolio  Franxini, 
that  Count  di  Peschiera.  I  am  the 
nan  yon  have  been  t(^d  to  regard  as 
your  father's  foe.  I  am  the  man  on 
whom  the  Austrian  emperor  bestowed 
his  lands.  And  now  judge  if  I  am  in 
truth  the  foe.  I  have  come  hither  ta 
eeek  your  father,  in  order  to  dispos- 
sess myself  of  my  sovereign's  gift. 
I  have  come  bnt  with  one  desire,  to 
restore  AJphonso  to  his  native  land, 
and  to  surrender  the  heritage  that 
was  forced  upon  me." 

ViOLANTE.— "  My  father,  my  dear 
father!  His  grand  heart  will  have 
room  onoe  more.  Oh !  this  is  noble 
enmity,  true  revenge.  I  understaod 
it,  signior,  and  so  will  my  father,  for 
such  would  have  been  his  revenge  on 
you.    Ton  have  seen  him  ?  " 

Peschikra.— "  No,  not  yet  I 
would  not  see  him  till  I  had  seen 
yourself;  for  yon,  in  truth,  are  the 
arbiter  of  his  destinies,  as  of  mine." 

ViOLAKTE.— "I— Count?  I— ar- 
biter  of  my  fkther's  destinies?    Is  it 

-siblel" 
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PucnuA,  (with  a  look  of  com- 
passionate admiration,  and  in  a  tone 
yet  more  emphatically  parentaL) — 
"  How  lovely  is  that  innocent  joy  ; 
but  do  not  indulge  it  yet    Perhi^wit 
is  a  sacrifice  which  is  asked  from  yoa 
— ^a  sacrifice  too  hard  to  bear.     Do 
not  interrupt  meu  Listen  stilU  and  ye« 
will  see  why  I  could  not  speak  to  yomr 
frither  until  I  had  <^tained  ao  inter* 
view  with  yourself.    See  why  a  word 
frDm  yon  may  continne  still  to  banisih 
me  from  his  presence.     Yon  knowv 
donbtlees,  that  yonr  fiuher  was  one 
of  the  chieih  of  a  party  that  sought  to- 
free  Northern  Italy  from  the  Anstiiana. 
I  myself  was  at  the  onset  a  warm 
participator  in  that  scheme.     In  a 
anddcB   moment  I   diseovend   that 
some  of  its  more  active  pnsjiwifaiii  had 
coupled  with  a  patriotic  enterprise 
schemes  of  a  dark  natnre^and  that 
the  conspiracy  itself  was  about  to  be 
betrayed  to  the  government  I  wished 
to  consult  with  your  fruher;  but  he 
was  at  a  distance.    I  learned  that  his 
life  was  condemned.  Not  an  hour  wae 
to  be  lost   I  took  a  bold  resolve,  thafr 
has  exposed  me  to  his  suspicions,  and 
to  my  country's  wrath.    But  my  main 
idea  was  to  save  him,  my  early  friend^ 
from  death,  and  my  country  firom 
fruitless  massacre.     I  withdrew  ften» 
the  intended  revolt   I  sought  at  once 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  government 
in  Italy,  and  made  terms  for  the  livee 
of  Alphonso  and  of  the  other  more  U- 
lustrious  chiefe,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  forfeited.     I  obtained  per- 
mission to  undertake  myself  the  charge 
of  securing  my  kinsman  in  order  te 
place  him  in  safety,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  a  foreign  land,  in  an  exile  thrt 
would  cease  when  the  danger  was 
dispelled.    But  unhappily  he  deemed 
that  I  only  sought  to  destroy  him. 
He  fled  from  my  friendly  pursuit. 
The  soldiers  with  me  were  attadred 
byan  intermeddling  Enslishman ;  yonr 
father  escaped  from  Itdy— concealm|r 
his  retreat ;  and  the  character  of  Ins 
flight    counteracted   my   efibrts    te 
obtain  his  pardon.     The  government 
conferred  on  me  half  his  revenues, 
holding  the  other  at  its  pleasure.     I 
accepted  the  offer  to  save  his  whole 
heritage  from  confiscation.     That  I 
did  not  convey  to  him,  what  I  pined 
to  do— viz.,  the  information  that  I  held 
but  in  trust  what  was  bestowed  by 
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the  government,  and  the  full  explana- 
tion of  what  seemed  bUmable  in  my 
eondnct — was  necessarily  owing  to  the 
secresj  he  maintained.  I  conld  not 
discover  his  refuge ;  but  I  never 
ceased  to  j^ead  for  his  recall.  This 
year  only  I  have  partially  succeeded. 
He  can  be  restored  to  his  heritage  and 
rank,  on  one  proviso— a  guarantee  for 
his  loyalty.  That  guarantee  the  go- 
vernment has  named  :  it  is  the  alliance 
of  his  only  child  with  one  whom  the 
government  can  trust.  It  was  the 
interest  of  all  Italian  nobility,  thai 
the  representation  of  a  house  so  great 
falling  to  a  female,  should  not  pass 
away  wholly  from  the  direct  line ;— in 
a  word,  that  you  should  ally  yourself 
with  a  kinsman.  But  one  kinsman, 
and  he  the  next  in  blood,  presented 
himselt  Brief— Alphonso  regains  all 
that  he  lost  on  the  day  in  which  his 
daughter  nves  her  hand  to  Giulio 
Franxini,  Count  di  Peschiera.  Ah," 
continued  the  Count,  mournfully, 
"  you  shrink— you  recoil.  He  thus 
submitted  to  your  choice  is  indeed 
unworthy  of  you.  You  are  scarce  in 
the  spring  of  life.  He  is  in  its  waning 
autumn.  Youth  loves  youth.  He 
does  not  aspire  to  your  love.  All  that 
he  can  say  is,  love  is  not  the  only  joy 
#f  the  heart — ^it  is  joy  to  raise  from 
ruin  a  beloved  father— -joy  to  restore, 
to  a  land  poor  in  all  but  memories, 
a  chief  in  whom  it  reverences  a  line 
of  heroes.  These  are  the  joys  I  offer 
to  yon — you,  a  daughter,  and  an 
ItaUanmaid.  StUlsUentl  Oh  speak 
tome!" 

Certainly  this  Count  Peschiera 
knew  well  how  woman  is  to  be  wooed 
and  won;  and  never  was  woman  more 
sensitive  to  those  high  appeals  which 
most  move  all  true  earnest  woman- 
hood, than  was  the  young  Yiolante. 
Fortune  favoured  him  in  the  moment 
diosen.  Harley  was  wrenched  away 
from  her  hopes,  and  love  a  word 
erased  from  her  language.  In  the 
void  of  the  world,  her  fathcr*s  image 
alone  stood  clear  and  visible.  And 
1^  who  from  infancy  had  so  pined  to 
serve  that  father,  who  had  first 
learned  to  dream  of  Harley  as  that 
father's  friend !  She  conld  restore  to 
him  all  for  which  the  exile  sighed ; 
and  by  a  sacrifice  of  self  I  Self-sacri- 
fice, ever  in  itself  such  a  temptation  to 
the  noble !    StUl,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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oonfhsion  and  disturbance  of  her 
mind,  the  idea  of  marriage  with 
another  seemed  so  terrible  and  revolt- 
ing, that  she  could  not  at  once  conceive 
it ;  and  still  that  instinct  of  openness 
and  honour,  which  pervaded  aU  her 
character,  warned  even  her  inexperi- 
ence that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  this  clandestine  appeal  to  herself. 

Again  the  Count  besought  her  to 
speak;  and  with  an  effort  she  said, 
irresolutely — 

*^  If  it  be  as  you  say,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  answer  you ;  it  is  for  my  father." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Peschiera.  "  Par- 
don, if  I  contradict  yon.  Do  you 
know  BO  little  of  your  father  as  to 
suppose  that  he  will  suffer  his  interest 
to  dictate  to  his  pride.  He  would 
refuse,  perhaps,  even  to  receive  my 
visit — to  hear  my  explanations ;  but 
certainly  he  would  refuse  to  buy 
back  his  inheritance  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  daughter  to  one  whom  he  has 
deemed  his  foe,  and  whom  the  mere 
disparity  of  years  would  incline  the 
world  to  say  he  had  made  the  barter  of 
his  personal  ambition.  But  if  I  could 
go  to  him  sanctioned  by  you — if  I  could 
say  your  daughter  overlooks  what  the 
father  might  deem  an  obstacle— she 
has  consented  to  accept  my  hand  of  her 
own  free  choice — she  unites  her  hap- 
pinesS)  and  blends  her  prayers,  with 
mine, — then,  indeed,  I  could  not  fail 
of  success :  and  Italy  would  pardon 
my  errors,  and  bless  your  name.  Ah  I 
Signorina,  do  not  think  of  me  save  as 
an  instrument  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  so  high  and  sacred — think 
but  of  your  ancestors,  your  father, 
your  native  land,  and  reject  not  the 
proud  occasion  to  prove  how  yon 
revere  them  all  I  " 

Yiolante's  heart  was  touched  at  the 
right  chord.  Her  head  rose  — her 
colour  came  back  to  her  pale  check — 
she  turned  the  glorious  beauty  of 
her  countenance  towards  the  wily 
tempter.  She  was  about  to  answer, 
and  to  seal  her  fate,  when  at  that 
instant  Harley's  voice  was  heard  at  a 
little  distance,  and  Nero  came  bound- 
ing towards  her,  and  thrust  himself, 
with  rough  familiarity,  between  her- 
self and  Peschiera.  The  Count  drew 
back,  and  Yiolante,  whose  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  his  face,  started  at  the 
change  that  passed  there.  One  quick 
gleam  of  rage  sufficed  in  an  instant 
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to  light  np  the  i^ister  secrets  of  his 
nature—it  was  the  face  of  the  baffled 
gladiator.  He  had  time  bat  for  few 
words. 

*'I  most  not  be  seen  here,"  he 
lavttered ;  "  bat  to-morrow — in  these 
gardens — aboat  this  hoar.    I  Implore 


yon,  for  the  sake  of  your  father— hia 
hopes,  fortunes,  his  very  life,  togoard 
the  secret  of  this  interriew— to  meet 
me  again.    Adien  I " 

He  yanished  amidst  the  trees,  and 
was  g(me— noiselessly,  mystefioosfy, 
as  he  had  come. 


CHAFTEB  IX. 


The  last  words  of  Peschiera  were 
still  ringing  in  Yiolante's  ears  when 
Harley  appeared  in  sight,  and  the 
soand  of  his  voice  dispelled  the  vagae 
and  dreamy  stupor  which  had  crept 
over  her  senses.  At  that  voice  there 
retamed  the  conscionsness  of  a  mighty 
loss,  the  sting  of  an  intolerable  an- 
gaisb.  To  meet  Harley  there,  and 
thos,  seemed  impossible.  She  tamed 
abraptly  away,  and  harried  towards 
the  hoose.  Harley  called  to  her  by 
name,  bat  she  woald  not  answer,  and 
only  qnickened  her  steps.  He  pansed 
a  moment  in  sarprfse,  and  then 
hastened  after  her. 

*^  Under  what  strange  taboo  am  I 

Slaced?"  said  he  gaily,  as  he  laid 
is  hand  on  her  shrinking  arm.  ^*  I 
inqnire  for  Helen — she  Is  fil,  and  can- 
not see  me.  I  come  to  son  mysdf 
in  year  presence,  and  yoa  fly  me  as 
if  gods  and  men  had  set  their  mark 
on  my  brow.  Child ! — child ! — what 
is  this ?    Yoa  are  weeping?  " 

**Do  not  stay  me  now— do  not 
«peak  to  me,*'  answered  Yiohmte 
through  her  stifling  sobs,  as  she  broke 
from  his  hand  and  made  towards  the 
house. 

"  Have  you  a  grief,  and  nnder  the 
shelter  of  my  father's  roof?  A  grief 
that  yon  will  not  tell  to  me?  Cruel  I " 
tnied  Harley,  with  inexpressible 
tenderness  of  reproach  in  his  soft 
tones. 

Yiolante  conld  not  trust  herself  to 
reply.  Ashamed  of  her  self-betrayal 
— softened  yet  more  by  his  pleading 
Yoice — she  could  have  prayed  to  the 
earth  to  swallow  her.  At  length, 
checking  back  her  tears  by  a  heroic 
-effort,  she  said,  almost  calmly,  "Noble 
'friend,  forgive  me.  I  have  no  grief, 
t)elieve  me,  which — which  I  can  tell 
to  you.  I  was  but  thinking  of  my  poor 
father  when  you  came  up ;  alarming 
myself  about  him,  it  may  be,  with 
"^•'n  superstitious  fears ;  and  so — even 


a  slight  surpriso— yourabropt  appear- 
ance, has  sufficed  to  make  me  thus 
weak  and  foolish ;  but  I  wish  to  see 
my  father  I — ^to  go  home — ^home  I" 

"Your  father  is  well,  believe  me, 
and  pleased  that  you  are  here.  No 
danger  threatens  him ;  and  you,  here^ 
are  safe." 

"  I  safi»— and  firom  what  ?" 

Harley  mused  irresolute.  He  in- 
clined to  confide  to  her  the  danger 
which  her  father  had  concealed  ;  but 
had  he  the  right  to  do  so  against  her 
-father's  will? 

"  Give  me,"  he  said,  "  time  to  re- 
flect, and  to  obtain  permission  to 
intrust  you  with  a  secret  which,  in  my 
judgment,  yon  should  know.  Mean- 
while, this  much  I  may  say,  that 
rather  than  you  should  incur  the 
danger  that  I  believe  he  exaggerates, 
yonr  father  wouM  have  given  yon  a 
protector— even  in  Randal  Leslie." 

Yiolante  started. 

"But,"  resumed  Harley,  with  a 
calm,  in  which  a  certain  deep  monm- 
fulness  was  apparent,  unconsciously  to 
himself— "but  I  trust  you  are  re- 
served for  a  fau^  fate,  and  a  nobler 
spouse.  I  have  vowed  to  live  hence- 
forth in  the  common  workday  world. 
But  for  you,  bright  child,  for  you,  I 
am  a  dreamer  still ! " 

Yiolante  turned  her  eyes  for  one 
instant  towards  the  melancholy 
speaker.  The  look  thrilled  to  his 
heart.  He  bowed  his  face  involuntarily. 
When  he  looked  np,  she  had  left  his 
side.  He  did  not  this  time  attempt 
to  follow  her,  but  moved  away  and 
plunged  amidst  the  leafless  trees. 

An  hour  afterwards  he  re-entered 
the  house,  and  again  sought  to  see 
Helen.  She  had  now  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  give  him  the  interview  he 
requested. 

He  approached  her  with  a  grave 
and  serious  gentieness. 

"  My  dear  Helen,"  said  he,  "  you 
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have  consented  to  be  my  wife,  my 
life's  mild  companion;  let  it  be  soon 
—soon — ^for  I  need  yon.  I  need  all 
the  strength  of  that  holy  tie.  Helen, 
let  me  press  yon  to  fix  the  time.'' 

**  I  owe  yon  too  mnch,"  answered 
Helen,  looking  down,  "  to  have  a  will 
bat  yours.  iBnt  yonr  mother,"  she 
added,  perhaps  clinging  to  the  idea 
of  some  reprieve — ^^yoor  mother  has 
mot  yet—" 

*^  My  mother-— tme.  I  will  speak 
first  to.  her.  Yon  shall  receive  from 
my  Auniiy  all  hononr  doe  to  yonr 
gentle  Tirtnes.    Helen,  by  the  way, 


have  yon  mentioned  to  Yiolante  the 
bond  between  ns?" 

"  No— that  is,  I  fear  I  may  have 
nngnardedly  betrayed  it,  against  Lady 
Lansmere's  commands  too — but  — 
but—" 

*'  80,  Lady  Lansmere  forbade  you 
to  name  it  to  Yiolante.  This  should 
not  be.  I  will  answer  for  her  per- 
mission to  revise  that  interdict.  It  is 
due  to  Yiolante  and  to  yon.  Tell 
your  young  Mend  all.  Ah,  Helen, 
if  I  am  at  times  cold  or  wayward, 
bear  with  me— bear  witii  me;  for 
you  love  me,  do  you  not  ?  " 


CBAPXX&  X. 


That  same  evening  Bandal  heard 
firom  Levy  (at  whose  house  he  staid 
late)  of  that  self-introduction  to  Yio- 
lante which  (thanks  to  his  skeleton- 
key)  Peschiera  had  contrived  to  eff'ect ; 
and  the  Count  seemed  more  than 
sanguine— he  seemed  assured  as  to 
the  full  and  speedy  success  of  his 
matrimonial  enterprise.  '^  There- 
forOf''  said  Levy,  "I  trust  I  may  very 
soon  congratulate  you  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  your  family  estates." 

'^  Strange  I  "  answered  Randal, 
'^  strange  that  my  fortunes  seem  so 
bound  up  with  the  fate  of  a  foreigner 
like  Beatrice  di  Kegra  and  her  con- 
nection with  Frank  Hazeldean."  He 
looked  up  at  the  clock  as  he  spoken 
and  added — 

''  Frank,  by  this  time,  has  told  his 
father  of  his  engagement." 

*^  And  you  feel  sure  that  the  Squire 
cannot  be  coaxed  into  consent  ?  " 

''No;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Squire  will  be  so  choleric  at  the  first 
intelligence,  that  Frank  will  not  have 
the  self-control  necessair  for  coaxing ; 
and,  perhaps,  before  the  Squire  can 
relent  upon  this  point,  he  may,  by 
some  accident,  learn  his  grievances 
on  anoUier,  which  would  exasperate 
him  still  more." 

"  Ay,  I  understand— the/NM^o^tlff" 

Randal  nodded. 

**  And  what  then?"  asked  Levy. 

'*  The  next  of  kin  to  the  lands  of 
Hazeldean  may  have  his  day." 

The  Baron  smiled. 

**  Ton  have  good  prospects  in  that 
dLrection,  Leslie :  look  now  to  another. 
I  spoke  to  you  of  the  borough  of 


Lansmere.  Your  patron,  Andley 
Egerton,  intends  to  stand  for  it." 

Randal's  heart  had  of  late  been  so 
set  upon  other  and  more  avaricious 
schemes,  that  a  seat  in  Parliament 
had  sunk  into  a  secondary  object; 
nevertheless,  his  ambitious  and  all- 
grasping  nature  felt  a  bitter  pang, 
when  he  heard  that  Egerton  thus 
interposed  between  himself  and  any 
chance  of  advancement." 

"  So  I "  he  muttered  sullehly— "  so. 
This  man,  who  pretends  to  be  my 
benefactor,  squanders  away  the  wealtli 
of  my  forefathers — Uirows  me  penni- 
less on  the  world;  and,  while  still 
encouraging  me  to  exertion  and  pub- 
lic Ufe,  robs  me  himself  of—" 

"No!"  interrupted  Levy— "  not 
robs  you;  we  may  prevent  that. 
The  Lansmere  interest  is  not  so  strong 
in  the  borough  as  Dick  Avenel's." 

"  But  I  cannot  stand  against  Eger- 
ton." 

"  Assuredly  not — you  may  stand 
with  him." 

"How?" 

"  Dick  Avenel  will  never  suflfer 
Egerton  to  come  in ;  and  though  he 
cannot,  perhaps,  carry  two  of  his  own 
politics,  he  can  split  his  votes  upon 
you." 

Randal's  eyes  flashed.  He  saw  at 
a  glance,  that  If  Avenel  did  not  over- 
rate the  relative  strength  of  parties, 
his  seat  could  be  secured. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  Egerton  has  not 
spoken  to  me  on  such  a  subject ;  nor 
can  you  expect  that  he  would  propose 
to  me  to  stand  with  him,  if  he  fore- 
saw the  chance  of  being  ousted  by 
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V^i 


the  Terr  candidate  he  hkaaelf  valbi^ 
daced." 

"  Neither  he  nor  his  par^  will 
anticipate  that  possibility.  If  he  aak 
yon,  agree  to  stand— leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

"  Yon  most  hate  Egerton  bitterly," 
said  Bandal ;  /'  for  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  think  that  you  thus  sehene 
but  from  pure  love  to  me." 

**  The  motives  of  men  are  intricate 
and  oomplicated,"  answered  Levy^ 
with  unusual  seriousness.  *^  It  suffices 
to  the  wise  to  profit  by  the  actions, 
and  leave  the  motives  in  shade." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes. 
Then  the  two  drew  closer  towards 
each  other,  and  began  to  discuss  de- 
tails in  their  joint  designs. 

Bandal  walked  home  slowly.  It 
was  a  cold  moonlit  night.  Young 
idlers  of  his  own  years  and  rank 
passed  him  by,  on  their  way  from  the 
haunts  of  social  pleasure.  They  were 
yet  in  the  first  fair  holiday  of  life. 
Life*s  holiday  had  gone  from  him  for 
ever.  Graver  men,  in  the  various 
callings  of  masculine  labour— i)rofe8- 
sions,  trade,  the  state— passed  him 
also.  Their  steps  might  be  sober, 
and  their  foces  careworn;  but  no 
step  had  the  furtive  steiath  of  hi»— 
no  face  the  same  contracted,  sinister, 
suspicious  gloom.    Only  onee,  in  a 


lonely  tlioroQgfafitfe,  and  on  tbe  oppe^ 
site  side  of  the  way,  fell  a  ibot-fiiB,. 
and  ghmced  an  eye,  that  aeeiBad  te- 
betray  a  seal  in  eympathy  with  Ran- 
dal Leslie's. 

And  Bandal,  who  had  heeded  none 
of  the  other  passengers  by  the  w^^^ 
as  if  insttnetively,  took  note  of  tldft 
OBe»  His  nerves  crisped  at  the  ndse- 
less  slide  of  that  form,  as  it  stalked 
on  from  lamp  to  lamp,  keefMBg  pae» 
with  his  own.  He  felt  a  sort  ^  awe^ 
as  if  he  had  behehl  the  wraith  of  hi»-' 
self;  and  ever,  as  he  ^aneed  snspi- 
cioiuly  at  the  stranger,  the  stranger 
glanced  at  him.  He  was  inexpressibly 
relieved  when  the  figure  turned  down 
another  street  and  vanished. 

That  man  was  a  fblon,  as  yet  un- 
detected. Between  him  and  his  kind 
there  stood  but  a  thought — a  veil  air- 
spun,  but  impassable,  as  the  veil  of 
the  Image  at  Sais. 

And  thus  meved  and  thus  looked 
Bandal  Leslie,  a  thing  of  dark  and 
secret  mischief— within  the  pale  of  tha 
law,  but  equally  removed  finom  nuui 
by  the  vague  consciousness  that  a4 
his  heart  lay  that  which  the  eyes  ef 
man  would  abhor  and  loathe.  Soli- 
tary amidst  the  vast  city,  and  oa 
through  the  machinery  of  Givilisatien^ 
went  the  still  spirit  of  Intetteeteal 
£vU. 


CBAVTRB  XI. 


Early  the  next  morning  Bandal 
received  two  notes— one  from  Frank, 
written  in  great  agitation,  begging 
Bandal  to  see  and  propitiate  his  father, 
whom  he  feared  he  had  grievously 
offended ;  and  then  running  off,  rather 
incoherently,  into  protestations  that 
his  honour  as  well  as  his  affections 
were  engaged  irrevocably  to  Beatrice, 
and  that  her,  at  least,  he  could  never 
abandon. 

And  the  second  note  was  from  the 
Squire  himself— short,  and  far  less 
cordial  than  usual — requesting  Mr 
Leslie  to  call  on  him. 

Bandal  dressed  in  haste,  and  went 
at  once  to  Limroer's  hotel 

He  found  the  Parson  with  Mr 
Haaeldean,  and  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  soothe  him.  The  Squire  had  not 
alept  all  night,  and  his  appearance 
was  abnost  hae^;ard. 


''  Oho !  Mr  young  LesKe,"  said  he,, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  aft 
Bandal  entered  — ''I  thon^t  yon 
were  a  fnend — I  thought  yon  wer« 
Frank's  adviser.  Explain,  sir;  ex- 
plain." 

''  Gently,  my  dear  Mr  Haseldoan,'^ 
said  the  Parson .  *^  You  do  but  surprise 
and  alarm  Mr  Leslie.  TeU  him  more 
distinctly  what  he  has  to  explain." 

Squire. — "  Did  you  w  did  yon 
not  tell  me  or  Mrs  Haseldean,  that 
Frank  was  in  love  with  Yiolattte 
Bickeybockey?  " 

Bandal,  (as  in  aaaae.)  —  *^  1 1 
Never,  sirl  I  feared,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  somewhat  ena- 
moured of  a  very  different  person.  I 
hinted  at  that  possibility.  I  oould 
not  do  more,  for  I  did  not  know  how 
far  Frank^s  affections  were  seriously 
engaged.  And  indeed,  air,  Mrs  Haael* 
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dean,  though  aot  enooiiragiBg  the 
ide*  that  your  Mm  coold  marry  a 
foreigner  and  a  Boman  Catholic,  did 
BOt  appear  to  oonaider  socb  otijecticms 
inanprnble,  if  Frank's  happineea  were 
really  at  stake." 

Here  the  poor  Squire  gare  way  to 
a  borst  of  pasaicm,  that  inyolyed,  in 
one  tempest,  Frank,  Baadal,  Harry 
herself,  and  the  whole  race  of 
foreigners,  Boman  Catholics,  and 
women.  While  the  Sqnire  himself  was 
still  incapable  of  hearing  reason,  the 
Parson,  taking  aside  BaadaL,  con- 
vhiced  hhnself  that  the  whole  affiair, 
so  far  as  Bandal  was  concerned,  had 
its  origjn  in  a  very  natural  mistake ; 
and  that  while  that  yoang  gentl^naa 
had  been  hinting  at  Bea^ise,  Mis 
Haael4ean  had  been  thunking  of 
YiolaBte.  With  oonsiderable  diffi- 
onltT  he  succeeded  in  conreying  this 
explanation  to  the  Squire,  and  some- 
what  appeasing  his  wrath  against 
Bandal.  And  Uie  Dissimulator,  seiz- 
ing his  occasion,  then  expressed  so 
much  grief  and  astonishment  at  learn- 
ing that  matters  had  gone  as  far 
as  the  Parson  informed  him— that 
Frank  had  actually  proposed  to  Bea- 
trice, been  aooq>ted,  and  engaged 
himself,  before  e^en  communicating 
with  his  father;  he  decUred  so 
earnestly,  that  he  could  never  con- 
jecture such  eyil— that  he  had  had 
Frank's  positive  promise  to  take  no 
step  without  the  sanction  of  hit 
parents ;  he  professed  such  sympathy 
with  the  Squire's  wounded  feelings, 
tad  such  regret  at  Frank's  involve- 
ment, that  Mr  Haseldean  at  last 
yielded  up  his  honest  heart  to  his 
eonsoler— and  griping  Bandal's  hand, 
said,  "  Well,  well,  I  wnmged  you — 
beg  your  pardon.  What  now  is  to  be 
done?" 

*^  Why,  yon  cannot  consent  to  this 
marriage— impossible,"  replied  Ban- 
dal ;  ^^  and  we  must  hope  therefore  to 
influence  Frank  by  his  sense  of  duty." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  Sqnire ;  "for 
I'll  not  give  way.  Pretty  pass  things 
have  come  to,  indeed  1  A  widow  too,  I 
hear.  Artful  jade— thought,  no  doubt, 
to  catdi  a  Haxeldean  of  Haseldean. 
My  estates  go  to  an  outlandish  Papis- 
tical set  of  mongrd  totts  1  No,  no, 
never ! " 

"  But,"  said  the  Paraon,  mildly, 
*•  perhaps  we  may  be  unjustly  pre- 
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judieed  against  tilts  lady.  We  should 
have  consented  to  Yiolante— why  not 
to  her?    She  is  of  good  family  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  BandaL 

"  And  good  character?" 

Bandal  shook  his  head,  and  sighed. 
The  Sqnire  caught  him  roughly  by 
the  arm — "Answer  the  Parson  !"^ 
cried  he,  vehemently. 

"  Indeed,  nr,  I  cannot  speak  ill  of 
the  character  of  a  woman,  who  may, 
too,  be  Frank^s  wife ;  and  the  worid 
is  ill-natured,  and  not  to  be  believed. 
But  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  my 
dearMrHaaeldean.  Ask  your  brother 
whether  Madame  di  Negra  is  ona 
whom  he  would  advise  his  nephew  ta 
mwry." 

v^Mybrotherl"exclaimed  theSquire 
fiiriously.  "  Consult  my  distant 
brother  on  the  affairs  of  my  own  son ! " 

"  He  is  a  man  of  the  world,"  put 
in  Bandal. 

"  And  of  feeling  and  honour,"  said 
the  Parson ;  "  and,  perhaps,  through 
him,  we  may  be  enabled  to  enlighten 
Frank,  and  save  him  from  wt^ 
appears  to  be  the  snare  of  an  artful 
woman." 

"Meanwhile,"  sidd  Bandal,  "I 
will  seek  Frank,  and  do  my  best  with 
him.  Let  me  go  now — ^I  will  return 
in  an  hour  or  so." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  the 
Parson. 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,  but  I  think  we 
two  young  men  can  talk  more  openly 
without  a  third  person,  even  so  wise 
and  kind  as  you." 

"  Let  Bandal  go,"  growled  the 
Squire.    And  Bandal  went. 

He  spent  some  time  with  Frank, 
and  the  reader  will  easily  divine  how 
that  time  was  employed.  As  he  left 
Frank's  lodgings,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  seized  by  the  Squire  himself^ 

"  I  was  too  impatient  to  stay  at 
home  and  listen  to  the  Parson'^ 
prosing,"  said  Mr  Hazeldean,  nerv- 
ously. "  I  have  shaken  Dale  off. 
Tell  me  what  has  passed.  Oh  I  don't 
fear— I'm  a  man,  and  can  bear  the 
worst." 

Bandal  drew  the  Squire's  arm 
within  his,  and  led  him  into  the 
adjacent  park. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  sorrow- 
fully, ^  thb  is  very  confidential  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  I  must  repeat  it 
to  you,  because  without  such  confi- 
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deoee,  I  see  not  how  to  adyise  yon 
on  the  proper  coane  to  take.  Bot  if 
I  betraj  Fraok,  it  is  for  his  good,  and 
to  his  own  father ;— onlr  do  not  tell 
him.  He  wonid  noTor  forgiTO  me — 
it  wonld  for  erer  destroy  my  infln- 
eoee  orer  him.** 

*^  Go  on,  goon,**  gMped  the  Sqnire; 
*'  speak  oat  Til  never  tell  the  nn* 
mtefal  boy  that  I  learned  his  secrets 
firom  another.** 

'«  Then,**  said  Randal,  **  the  secret 
of  his  entanglement  with  Madame  di 
Nem  is  simply  this— he  fbnnd  her 
in  debt— nay,  on  the  point  of  being 
arrested ^'^ 

''Debt I— arrested!   Jesabell** 

"  And  in  paying  the  debt  himself 
and  saWng  her  fh>m  arrest,  he  con- 
ferred on  her  the  obligation  which  no 
woman  of  hononr  could  accept  save 
from  her  affianced  hosband.  Poor 
Frank !— if  sadly  taken  in,  stiU  we 
mnst  pity  and  forgive  him  I " 

Saddenly,  to  Randal's  great  sur- 
prise, the  Squire's  whole.  &ce  bright- 
-enednp. 

''  I  see,  I  see  1"  he  exclaimed,  slap- 
ping his  thigh.  "  I  have  it— I  have 
it.  *Tis  an  affair  of  money  I  I  can 
buy  her  off.  If  she  took  money  from 
him,  the  mercenary,  painted  baggage! 
why,  then,  she'll  take  it  from  me.  I 
don't  care  what  it  costs— half  my  for- 
tune— all!  I'd  be  content  never  to 
see  Haaeldean  Hall  agidn,  if  I  could 
save  my  son,  my  own  son,  from  dis- 
grace and  misery ;  for  miserable  he 
will  be,  when  he  knows  he  has 
broken  my  heart  and  his  mother's. 
And  for  a  creature  like  that !  My 
boy,  a  thousand  hearty  thanks  to  you. 
Where  does  the  wretch  live?  I'll  go 
to  her  at  once."  And  as  he  spoke, 
the  Squire  actually  pulled  out  his 
pocket-book  and  began  turning  over 
and  counting  the  bank-notes  iu  it. 

Randal  at  first  tried  to  combat  this 


bold  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Squire ;  but  Mr  Haaeldeaa  had  seiaed 
on  it  with  all  the  obstina^  of  bis 
straightforward  English  mind.  He 
cut  Randal*s  persuasive  eloquence  off 
in  the  midst. 

*'  Don't  waste  your  breath.  Fve 
settled  it;  and  if  you  don't  tdl  me 
where  she  lives,  'tis  easily  found  out, 
I  suppose." 

Randal  mused  a  moment.  "  After 
aU,"  thought  he, ''why not?  HewiU 
be  sure  so  to  speak  ae  to  enlist  her 
pride  against  himself,  and  to  irritate 
Frank  to  the  utmost.    Let  him  go." 

Accordingly,  he  gave  the  Informa- 
tion required ;  and,  inslsttng  with  great 
earnestness  on  the  Squired  promise 
not  to  mention  to  BCaiuune  di  Kegra 
his  knowledge  of  Frank's  pecuniary 
aid,  (for  that  would  betray  Randal 
as  the  informant;)  and  satisffing 
himself  as  he  best  might  with  the 
Squired  prompt  assurance,  "that  he 
knew  how  to  settle  matters,  without 
saying  why  or  wherefore,  as  long  as 
he  opened  his  purse  wide  enough,"  he 
accompanied  Mr  Eteaddean  badL  into 
the  streets,  and  there  left  him— fixing 
an  hour  in  the  evening  for  an  inter- 
view at  limmor's,  and  hhitlng  Uiat 
it  would  be  best  to  have  that  inter- 
view without  the  presence  of  tiie 
Parson.  "Excellent  good  man," 
said  Randal,  "  but  not  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  world  for  affairs 
of  this  kind,  which  yon  nndmstand  so 
weU." 

"I  should  think  so,"  quoth  the 
Squire,  who  had  quite  recovered  bis 
good-humour.  "  And  the  Parson  is 
as  soft  as  buttermilk.  We  must  be 
firm  here— firm,  sir."  And  the  Squire 
struck  the  end  of  his  stick  on  the 
pavement,  nodded  to  Randal,  and 
went  on  to  Mayfrtir  as  stnrdUy  and 
as  confidently  as  if  to  purchase  a 
prise  cow  at  a  cattle  riiow. 


CHAPTRB  XII. 


"Bring  the  light  nearer,"  said 
John  Buriey— "  nearer  still." 

Leonard  obeyed,  and  placed  the 
candle  on  a  little  table  by  the  sick 
man's  bedside. 

Hurley's  mhid  was  partially  wan- 
dering ;  but  there  was  method  in  his 
madness.    Horace  Waipole  said  that 


"  his  stomach  would  survive  all  the 
rest  of  him."  That  which  in  Buriey 
survived  the  last  was  his  quaint  wild 
genius.  He  looked  wistfully  at  the 
still  flame  of  the  candle :  "  It  lives 
evw  in  the  air  1"  said  he. 

"  What  Uves  ever?" 

Burley's  voice  swelled— "Light!" 
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He  turned  from  Leonard,  and  again 
contemplated  the  little  flame.  *^  In  the 
fixed  star,  in  the  Will-o*-the-wisp,  in 
the  great  snn  that  illomes  half  a  wo^ 
or  the  farthing  mshlight  bj  which  the 
ragged  stodent  strains  his  ejes— still 
the  same  flower  of  the  elements.  Light 
in  the  universe,  thought  in  the  sont^ 
ay — aj— Go  on  with  the  simile.  My 
head  swims.  Extingniish  the  light  I 
Yon  cannot;  fool,  it  vanishes  from 
yoor  eye,  bat  it  is  still  in  the  space. 
Worlds  most  perish,  sons  shrivel  np, 
matter  and  spirit  both  fall  into  no- 
thingness, before  the  combinations 
whose  union  makes  that  little  flame, 
which  the  breath  of  a  babe  can  restore 
to  darkness,  shall  lose  the  power  to 
unite  into  light  once  more.  Lose  the 
power!— no,  the  iieeeMtl^.*— it  is  the 
one  Mu$t  in  creation.  Ay,  ay,  very 
dark  riddles  grow  dear  now— now 
when  I  could  not  cast  up  an  addition 
sum  in  the  baker's  bill  1  What  wise 
man  denied  that  two  and  two  made 
four?  Do  they  not  make  four?  I 
can't  answer  him.  But  I  could 
answer  a  question  that  some  wise 
men  have  contrived  to  make  much 
knottier."  He  smiled  sofUy,  and 
turned  his  face  for  some  minutes  to 
the  wall. 

This  was  the  second  night  on  which 
Leonard  had  watched  by  his  bedside, 
and  Buriey's  state  had  grown  rapidly 
worse.  He  could  not  last  many  days, 
perhaps  many  hours.  But  he  had 
evinced  an  emotion  beyond  mere 
delight  at  seeing  Leonard  again.  He 
had  since  then  been  calmer,  more 
himself.  **I  feared  I  might  have 
mined  jou  by  my  bad  example,"  be 
said,  with  a  touch  of  humour,  that 
became  pathos  as  he  added,  '*  That 
idea  preyed  on  me." 

^y  ]No,  no ;  you  did  me  great  good." 

''Say  that— say  it  often,"  said 
Barley,  earnestly;  *Mt  makes  my 
heart  feci  so  light." 

He  had  listened  to  Leonard's  story 
with  deep  interest,  and  was  fond  of 
talking  to  him  of  little  Helen.  He 
detected  the  secret  at  the  young 
man's  heart,  and  cheered  the  hopes 
that  lay  there,  amidst  fears  and  sor- 
rows. Burley  never  talked  seriously 
of  bis  repentance;  it  was  not  in  his 
natore  to  talk  seriously  of  the  things 
which  he  felt  solemnly.  But  his  high 
animal,  spirits  were  quenched  with 
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the  animal  power  that  fed  them. 
Now,  we  go  out  of  our  sensual  exis- 
tence only  when  we  are  no  louffer 
enthralled  by  the  Present,  in  whidi 
the  senses  have  their  realm.  The 
sensual  being  vanishes  when  we  are 
in  the  Past  or  the  Fature.  The  Pre- 
sent was  gone  from  Burlev ;  he  could 
no  more  be  its  slave  and  its  king. 

It  was  most  touching  to  see  how 
the  inner  character  of  this  man  un- 
folded itself,  as  the  leaves  of  the  outer 
character  fell  off  and  withered— a 
character  no  one  would  have  guessed 
in  him — an  inherent  refinement  that 
was  almost  womanly ;  and  he  had  all 
a  woman's  abnegation  of  self.  He  took 
the  cares  lavished  on  him  so  meekly. 
As  the  features  of  the  old  man  return 
in  the  stillness  of  death  to  the  aspect 
ofyouth— thelines  effaced,  the  wrinkles 
gone — so,  in  seeing  Burley  now,  you 
saw  what  he  had  been  in  his  spring 
of  promise.  But  he  himself  saw  only 
what  he  had  failed  to  be— powers 
squandered— life  wasted.  '*  X  once 
bdield,"  he  said,  ^*  a  ship  in  a  storm. 
It  was  a  cloudy,,  fitful  day,  and  I 
could  see  the  ship  with  all  its  masts 
fiffhting  hard  for  life  and  for  death. 
l%en  came  night,  dark  as  pitch,  and 
I  could  only  guess  that  the  ship 
fought  on.  Towards  the  dawn  the 
stars  grew  visible,  and  once  more  I 
saw  the  ship-^it  was  a  wreck— it  went 
down  just  as  the  stars  shone  forth." 

When  he  had  made  that  allusion 
to  himself,  he  sate  very  still  for  some 
time,  then  he  spread  out  his  wasted 
hands,  and  gazed  on  them,  and  on 
his  shrunken  limbs.  '^Good,"  said 
he,  laughing  low ;  ''  these  hands  were 
too  large  and  rude  for  handling  the 
delicate  webs  of  my  own  mechanism, 
and  these  strong  limbs  ran  away  with 
me.  If  I  had  been  a  sidcly  puny  fellow, 
perhaps  my  mind  would  have  had 
fair  play.  There  was  too  much  of 
brute  body  here !  Look  at  this  hand 
now  I  you  can  see  the  light  through 
it!  Good,  good  I" 

Now,  that  evening,  until  he  had 
rethred  to  bed,  Burley  had  been  un- 
usually  cheerful,  and  bad  talked  with 
much  of  his  old  eloquence,  if  with 
little  of  his  old  humour.  Amongst 
other  matters,  he  had  spoken  with  con- 
siderable interest  of  some  poems  and 
other  papers  in  manuscript  winch  had 
been  fdt  in  the  bouse  by  a  larwx 
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lodger,  and  which,  the  reader  may 
remember,  that  Mrs  Ooodyer  had 
urged  him  io  vain  to  read,  in  bis  last 
visit  to  her  cottage.  Bat  ^en  he 
had  her  husband  Jacob  to  chat  with, 
and  the  spirit  botUe  to  finish,  and 
ibe  wild  craving  for  excitement 
placked  his  thoughts  back  to  his 
London  revels.  Now  poor  Jacob 
was  dead,  and  it  was  not  brandj 
that  the  sick  man  drank  from  the 
widow's  cmise.  And  London  lay 
afar  amidst  its  fogs,  like  a  world 
resolved  back  into  nebula.  So  to 
please  his  hostess  and  distract  his 
own  solitaiy  thoughts,  he  had  con- 
descended (just  before  Leonard  found 
him  out)  to  peruse  the  memorials  of 
a  life  obscure  to  the  world,  and  new 
to  his  own  experience  of  coarse  joys 
and  woes.  "  I  have  been  making  a 
romance,  to  amuse  myself,  from  their 
contents,'*  said  he.  ^^  They  may  be  of 
use  to  you,  brother  author.  I  haTB 
told  Mrs  GkKMlyer  to  place  them  in 
your  room.  Amongst  those  papers 
is  a  journal— a  woman's  journal ;  it 
moved  me  greatly.  A  man  gets  into 
another  world,  strange  to  him  as  the 
orb  of  Sirius,  if  he  can  transport  him- 
self into  tiie  centre  of  a  woman's 
heart,  and  see  the  life  there,  so 
wholly  unlike  our  own.  Things  of 
moment  to  us,  to  it  so  trivial ;  things 
trifling  to  us,  to  it  so  vast.  There 
was  diis  journal — in  its  dates  re- 
minding me  of  stormy  events  of  my 
own  existence,  and  grand  doings  in 
the  world's.  And  those  dates  there, 
chronicling  but  the  mysterious  unre- 
vealed  record  of  some  obscure  loving 
heart  t  And  in  that  chronicle,  O  Sir 
Poet,  there  was  as  much  genius, 
vigour  of  thought,  vitality  of  being, 
poured  and  wasted,  as  ever  kind 
friend  will  say  was  lavished  on  the 
rude  outer  world  by  big  John  Burley  I 
Genius,  genius ;  are  we  all  alike,  then, 
save  when  we  leash  ourselves  to  some 
matter-of-fact  material,  and  float  over 
the  roaring  seas  on  a  wooden  plank 
or  a  herring  tub  ?  '*  And  after  he  had 
uttered  that  cry  of  a  secret  anguish, 
John  Barley  had  begun  to  show 
symptoms  of  growing  fever  and  dis- 
turbed brain ;  and  when  they  had  got 
him  Into  bed,  he  lay  there  muttering 
to  himself,  until  towards  midnight  he 
had  asked  Leonard  to  bring  the  light 
nearer  to  lilin    itfgMi  |i  | 


So  now  he  agam  was  quiet — ^wHh 
his  face  turned  towards  the  wall ;  and 
Leonard  stood  by  the  bedside  sorrow- 
fully, and  Mrs  Goodyer,  who  did  not 
heed  Barley's  talk,  and  thought  only 
of  his  physical  state,  was  dipinng 
cloths  into  iced  water  to  apply  to  his 
forehead.  But  as  she  approadnd 
Mrith  tiiese,  and  addressed  him  sooth- 
ingly, Burley  raised  himself  on  his 
arm,  and  waived  aside  the  bandages. 
^*  I  do  not  need  them,"  said  he,  in  a 
collected  voice*  **  I  am  better  now. 
I  and  that  pleasant  lis^t  understand 
one  another,  and  I  beUeve  all  it  teOs 
me.  Pooh,  pooh,  I  do  not  rave.*^ 
He  looked  so  smilingly  and  so  kindly 
into  her  face,  that  the  poor  woman, 
who  loved  him  as  her  own  son,  fairly 
burst  into  tears.  He  drew  hw  to- 
wards him  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

''  Peace,  old  fool,"  said  he  fondly. 
**  You  shall  tell  anglers  hereafter  bow 
John  Burley  came  to  fish  for  the  one- 
eyed  perch  wliich  he  never  caught ; 
and  how,  whea  he  gave  it  up  at  the 
last,  his  baits  all  gone,  and  the  line 
br(Aen  amongst  the  weeds,  yon  conr- 
f<H*ted  the  baffled  man.  There  are 
many  good  f^sllows  yet  in  the  worki 
who  will  like  to  know  that  poor 
Burley  did  not  die  on  a  dunghill. 
Kiss  me  I  Ck>me,  boy,  you  too.  Now, 
God  bless  you,  I  should  like  to  sleep." 
His  cheeks  were  wet  with  the  tears 
of  both  his  listeners,  and  there  was  a 
moisture  in  his  own  eyes,  which 
nevertheless  beamed  bri^t  through 
the  moisture. 

He  laid  himself  down  again,  and 
the  old  woman  would  have  withdrawn 
the  light.  He  moved  uneasily.  **Kot 
that,"  he  murmured—**  light  to  the 
last  I"  And  putting  fbrth  his  wan 
hand,  he  drew  asMe  the  curtain  so 
that  the  light  might  fkU  fall  on  his 
face.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  asleep, 
breathing  calmly  and  regularly  as  an 
infant. 

The  old  woman  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  drew  Leonard  sofUy  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  in  which  a  bed  had  heea 
made  np  for  him.  He  had  not  left  the 
house  since  he  had  entered  it  with  Dr 
Morgan.  **  You  are  young,  sir,"  said 
she  with  kindness,  **  and  the  young 
want  sleep.  Lie  down  a  bit:  I  will  cau 
you  when  he  wakes." 

'*  No,  I  could  not  sleep,"  said  Leo- 
nard.   *«  I  wiU  watch  for  you." 
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TIm  old  woman  shook  her  head. 
*^I  must  see  ^le  last  of  him,  sir; 
-bat  I  know  he  will  be  angrj  when 
his  eyes  open  on  me,  for  he  has  grown 
Tory  thoDghtfhl  of  others." 

^^  Ah,  if  he  had  bat  been  as  thonght- 
fnl  of  himself  1**  mnrmnred  Leonard; 
«Bd  he  seated  himself  by  the  table,  on 
wfaidi,  as  he  leaned  his  elbow,  he  dis- 
lodged some  papers  plaoed  there.  They 
&11  to  the  ground  with  a  domb,  moan- 
^9^  sighing  sound. 

•'  What  is  that?"  said  he  starting. 

The  old  woman  picked  np  the 
mannsoripts  and  smoothed  them  care- 
Inily. 

^^  Ah,  sLr,  he  bade  me  plaoe  these 
papers  here.  He  thought  they  might 
keep  you  firom  frettiug  about  him,  in 
case  yon  would  sit  up  and  wske. 
And  he  had  a  thought  of  me,  too  ;  for 
I  have  so  pined  to  find  out  the  poor 
young  lady,  who  left  them  years  ago. 
She  was  almost  as  dear  to  me  as  he  is ; 
dearer  perhaps  until  now — when — 
when— I  am  about  to  loae  him." 

Leonard  turned  firom  the  papers, 
withont  a  glance  at  their  contents: 
tiMj  had  no  Interest  for  him  at  sneh 
a  moment 

The  hostess  went  on — 

^*  Perhaps  she  is  gone  to  heaven 
before  him ;  die  did  not  look  like  one 
long  for  thb  world.  She  left  us  so 
sndd^y.  Many  things  of  hers  be- 
sides these  papers  are  still  here ;  but 
I  keep  them  aired  and  dusted,  and 
strew  larender  over  them,  in  case 
she  ever  come  for  them  again.  You 
never  heard  tell  of  her,  did  you,  sir  ?  " 
she  added,  with  great  simplicity,  and 
dropping  a  half  curtsey. 

"Of  her?— of  whom?" 

"Did  not  Mr  John  tell  you  her 
name— deaj^— dear ;— Mrs  Bertram." 

Leonard  started; — the  very  name 
so  impressed  upon  his  memory  by 
Harley  L*£strange. 
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^Bertram!"  he  repeated, 
you  sure?" 

**0h  yes,  sir  I  And  many  years 
after  she  had  left  us,  and  we  had  beard 
no  more  of  her,  there  came  a  packet 
addressed  to  her  here,  fk^om  over  sea, 
sir.  We  took  it  in,  and  kept  it,  and 
John  would  break  the  seal,  to  know 
If  it  woidd  tell  us  anything  about  her; 
but  it  was  all  in  a  foreign  language 
like— we  could  not  read  a  word." 

"Have  you  the  packet?  Pray  show 
it  to  me.  It  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  To-morrow  will  do — ^f  cannot 
think  of  that  just  now.  Poor  Bur- 
ley!" 

Leonard's  manner  indicated  that 
he  wished  to  talk  no  more,  and  to 
be  alone.  So  Mrs  Goodyer  left  him, 
and  stole  back  toBurley's  room  on 
tiptoe. 

The  young  man  remained  in  deep 
reverie  for  some  moments.  "  Light," 
he  murmured.  "  How  often  ^  Light  * 
is  the  last  word  of  those  round  whom 
the  shades  are  gathering!"*  He 
moved,  and  straight  on  his  view 
through  the  cottage  lattice  there 
streamed  light,  indeed — not  the  miser- 
able ray  lit  by  a  human  band— but 
the  still  and  holy  effulgence  of  a 
moonlit  heaven.  It  lay  broad  upon 
the  humble  floors — pierced  across  the 
threshold  of  the  death  chamber,  and 
halted  dear  amidst  its  shadows. 

Leonard  stood  motionless,  his  eye 
following  the  silvery  silent  splendour. 

"  And,"  he  said  inly — "  and  does 
this  large  erring  nature,  marred  by  its 
genial  niults — this  soul  which  should 
have  filled  a  land,  as  yon  orb  the 
room,  with  a  light  that  linked  earth 
to  heaven — does  it  pass  away  into  the 
dark,  and  leave  not  a  ray  behind? 
Kay,  if  the  elements  of  light  are  ever 
in  the  space,  and  when  the  flame  goes 
out,  return  to  the  vital  air— so  thought, 
once  kindled,  lives  for  ever  around 


*  Erery  one  Temembers  th&t  Goethe's  last  words  are  said  to  bare  been, "  Move 
Light  f*  and  perhaps  what  has  occurred  in  the  text  may  be  supposed  a  plagiarism 
from  those  words.  But,  in  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  craving  and  de- 
mand for  light  a  little  before  death.  Let  any  consult  his  own  sad  experience  in  the 
last  moments  of  those  whose  gradual  close  he  has  watched  and  tended.  What  more 
frequent  than  a  prayer  to  open  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  sun  1  What  complaint 
mote  repeated,  and  more  touching,  than  **  that  it  is  growing  dark  1"  I  once  knew  a 
eofferer — ^who  did  not  then  seem  in  immediate  dang^ — suddenly  order  the  siek  room 
to  be  Ut  ap  as  if  fot  •  gala.  When  this  was  told  te  the  phyikiao,  he  said  gravely, 
**  No  worse  sign." 
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and  about  us,  a  part  of  our  breathing 
atmosphere.  Many  a  thinker,  many 
a  poet,  may  yet  iilnme  the  world, 
from  the  thoughts  which  yon  genios, 
that  will  have  no  name,  gave  forth— 
to  wander  through  air,  and  recombine 
again  in  some  new  form  of  light." 

Thns  he  went  on  in  vague  specula- 
tions, seeking,  as  youth  enamoured  of 
fame  seeks  too  fondly,  to  prove  that 
mind  never  works,  however  erratically, 
in  vain— and  to  retain  yet,  aa  as  in- 
fluence upon  earth,  the  socd  about  to 
soar  far  l^yond  the  atmosphere  where 
the  elements  that  make  fame  abide. 
Not  thus  had  the  dying  man  inter- 
preted the  endurance  of  light  and 
thought. 


Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  reverie, 
a  low  cry  broke  on  his  ear.  He  shud- 
dered as  he  beard,  and  hastened  fore- 
bodingly into  the  adjoining  room. 
The  old  woman  was  kneeling  by  ih^ 
b^lside,  and  chafing  Burley*8  band — 
;  into  his  face.  A  glance 


sufficed  to  Leonard.  All  was  over. 
Burley  had  died  in  sleep— calmly,  and 
without  a  groan. 

The  eyes  were  half  open,  with  that 
look  of  inexpressible  softness  which 
death  somednies  leaves;  and  still  th^ 
were  turned  towards  the  Ught;  and 
the  light  burned  dear.  Leonard 
closed  tendmly  the  heavy  lids ;  and, 
as  he  covered  the  face,  the  lips  smiled 
a  serene  farewelL 
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In  the  northern  outskirt  of  London, 
there  is  a  dingy-looking,  ill-shaped 
building,  on  the  bank  of  a  narrow 
canal,  where  at  one  time,  not  very 
long  ago,  real  water  fell  in  spaiiding 
cascades,  Trafalgars  were  fought  in 
veritable  vessels,  and,  triumphant 
over  all,  radiant  in  humour  and 
motley,  with  wit  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
and  meffable  character  in  his  feet, 
laughed,  hobbled,  jeered,  flouted,  and 
pirouetted  the  clown,  Joseph  Grlnialdi. 
The  audiences,  in  those  days,  were 
partial  to   beer.     Tobacco   was   a 

Sleasant  accompaniment  to  the  won- 
ers  of  the  scene.  Great  effect  was 
produced  by  farces  of  a  very  unsen- 
timental kind;  and  the  principal 
effort  of  the  author  was  to  introduce 
as  much  bustle  and  as  many  kicks 
into  his  piece  as  he  could.  A  bloody 
nose  secured  three  rounds^of  applause ; 
a  smack  on  the  cheek  was  a  success- 
ful repartee ;  a  coarse  oath  was  only 
emphatic— nobody  blushed,  every- 
body swore.  There  were  fights  in 
the  pit,  and  the  police-office  was  near 
at  hand.  It  was  the  one  place  of 
entertainment  for  a  poor  and  squalid 
district.  Poverty  and  dirt  went 
there  to  forget  themselves,  and  came 
away  unimproved.  It  was  better, 
perhaps,  than  the  beer-shop,  certainly 
better  than  the  prize-fight,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  tea-garden  and  hop.   This 


building  is  now  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Sadler's  Wells,  presided  over  by  one 
of  the  best  actors  on  the  EngUsh 
stage,  and  ringing,  night  after  night, 
to  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and 
Massinger.  How  does  the  audience 
behave  ?  Better  than  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Guards  at  a  concert  of 
sacred  music;  better  than  young 
ladies  of  fiuhion  at  a  sdentific  lecture. 
They  don't  yawn,  they  don't  giggle, 
they  don't  whisper  to  each  other  at 
the  finest  passages;  but  there  is  in- 
tense interest— eyes,  heart,  mind,  all 
fixed  on  the  wondrous  evolvement  of 
the  story.  They  stay,  hour  by  hour, 
silent,  absorbed,  attentive,  answering 
the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand, 
warming  into  enthusiasm,  or  melting 
into  tears,  with  as  fine  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  play  as  if 
they  had  studied  the  Greek  drama, 
and  been  critics  all  their  days.  Are 
they  the  same  people,  or  the  same 
class  of  people,  who  roared  and  rioted 
in  the  pit  m  the  days  of  the  real 
water?  Exactly  the  same.  The 
boxes  are  three  shillings,  the  pit  a 
shilling,  the  gallery  a  sixpence. 
There  are  many  fustian  jackets  in  the 
pit,  and  in  the  gallery  a  sprinkling  of 
shirt  sleeves.  Masters  of  trades,  and 
respectable  shopkeepers,  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  their  families  are  in 
the  boxes;  and  Mr  Phelps  is  as  great 
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a  benefactor  to  that  neighbourhood 
as  if  he  had  established  a  pablic  park, 
or  opened  a  Ijceam  for  education. 
There  is  a  perceptible  difference,  we 
are  told,  in  the  manners  of  the  dis- 
trict. You  can^t  raise  a  man  in  any 
one  department  without  lifting  him 
up  in  alL  Improve  his  mind,  you 
refine  bis  character ;  teach  him  even 
mathematics,  he  will  learn  politeness ; 
give  him  good  society,  he  will  cease 
to  be  coarse ;  introduce  him  to  Shak- 
speare,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Massinger, 
and  Webster,  he  will  be  a  gentleman. 
A  man  with  friends  like  these  will 
not  go  to  the  tap  of  the  Black  Dog. 
Better  spend  his  sixpence  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  and  learn  what  was  going  on 
in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Coriolanus, 
or  learn  the  thanklessness  of  syco- 
phantic friends  in  the  Athenian 
Timon.  With  the  bluff  and  brutal 
Henry  VIII.  they  ai'e  quite  familiar, 
and  form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  a 
certain  pinchbeck  cardinal's  pride, 
from  the  insolence  of  the  overweening 
Wolsey.  That  energy  and  honour 
overcome  all  impediments,  they  have 
lone  discovered  from  the  story  of  the 
Lady  of  Lyons,  and  the  grandeur  of 
self-devotion  in  the  noble  aspirations 
of  Ion.  A  world  like  this  opening  to 
their  eyes,  reflects  a  pleasant  light  on 
the  common  earth  they  inhabit.  **  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  tiie  whole 
world  kin."  The  same  sentiment 
brings  a  big  sob  into  their  rough 
throats,  and  swells  the  gentle  bosom 
of  the  delicate  young  lady  in  the 
front  row  of  the  dress  circle.  If  the 
Queen  were  there,  there  would  be  a 
quivering  of  the  royal  lip.  Jack 
Wiggins,  the  tinman,  cries  as  if  he 
were  flogged.  Let  us  off  to  see  Sad- 
ler's WeUs,  where  a  new  play  is  to 
be  acted,  with  our  old  friend  James 
VI.  for  its  hero.  A  pretty  hero  for  a 
play!— The  pedantic,  selfish,  ambi- 
tious, and  cowardly  son  of  Mary 
Stuart,  who  kissed  the  hand  reeking 
with  his  mother's  blood,  and  held 
out  the  Scottish  crown  to  be  an 
awmous-dish,  into  which  Elizabeth 
disdainfully  threw  her  niggard  charity, 
like  an  old  maid  depositing  a  farthing 
in  the  plate  at  the  Magdalen  Hospi- 
tal door.  This  play  is  improperly 
called  a  tragedy,  because  a  few 
people  happen  to  be  killed  in  the 
course  of  it.    The  foundation  is  de- 
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cidedly  comic— horribly,  grotesquely 
comic.  There  the  laughter  tries  in 
vain  to  banish  the  shudder,  and  be- 
tween them  a  compound  is  created 
which  we  believe  to  be  new  to  the 
stage.  The  conventional  tyrant  of 
tragedy  is  entireljr  done  away  with. 
There  are  no  knittings  of  brows  and 
crossings  of  elbows,  starts  and  strut- 
tings,  such  as  we  generally  see  made 
the  accompaniments  of  revenue  and 
hatred.  There  is  a  low,  selfish, 
cruel  nature,  disguised  in  ludicrous 
repartee  and  jocular  conversation — 
a  buffoon  animated  by  the  soul  of 
Bichard  IH.,  a  harlequin's  lath  tipt 
with  deadly  poison — our  ordinary 
ideas  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  Po- 
lonius  running  his  sword  through 
Hamlet  behind  the  arras.  Whether 
this  historical  view  of  James  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  does  not  matter  to  the 
play.  It  is  the  view  chosen  by  the 
author  on  a  preponderating  weight  of 
evidence ;  and  the  point  of  his  career 
chosen  for  the  development  of  these 
blacker  portions  of  his  disposition  is 
the  Growrie  plot,  where  even  the 
king's  adulators  were  unable  to  hide 
the  murmurs  of  tiie  people,  who  cer- 
tainly believed  his  conduct  to  have 
been  cruel  and  unjust. 

Such  a  piece  of  acting  as  Mr  Phelps's 
presentment  of  James  is  rarely  seen 
on  the  stage.  His  command  of  the 
Scotch  dialect  is  wonderful  in  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  his  walk,  his  look,  his  atti- 
tude, are  as  palpable  indications  of 
character  as  the  language  he  employs. 
There  is  not  a  turn  of  his  mouth,  or 
a  leer  of  his  eye,  that  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  design.  His 
pride,  terror,  abasement,  doubt, 
triumph,  and  final  despair,  are  all 
given  with  a  marvellous  versatility, 
which  yet  never  trenches  on  the  identity 
of  the  actor's  creation.  But  touches 
are  here  and  there  added,  some  to 
soften,  some  to  darken,  till  the  whole 
is  like  a  Dutch  picture— laboriously 
minute  in  all  its  details,  and  perfect 
as  a  finished  whole. 

The  English  envoy,  Sir  John  Ayliffe, 
has  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  with  an 
answer  to  a  demand  made  by  James, 
that  she  should  proclaim  him  her 
successor  on  the  English  throne.  He 
has  diverged  from  his  road  to  Holy- 
rood  to  the  castle  of  the  Laird  of 
Bestalrig— the  secret,  but  principal 
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agoit  in  a  plot  fot  seixiag  the  kiag; 
and  U  greatly  alanned  on  bearing  that 
Spanish  and  Roman  agents  are  at  the 
Scottish  court,  promising  the  kior 
great  peconiary  assistance  if  he  wfU 
march  across  the  Border,  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  discontented  Catholic 
nobility,  assert  his  claim  by  force. 
He  therefore  agrees  to  aid  Restalri^ 
in  his  attempt  to  secnre  the  king,  and 
proceeds  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh. 
Lord  Gowrie,  with  his  brother,  is  on 
a  visit  to  the  Laird,  Gowrie  being,  of 
coarse,  in  love  with  his  daughter,  and 
is  easily  worked  on  to  aid  the  plot  by 
hearing  of  certain  indignities  which 
bad  been  offered  to  his  mother  in  his 
absence  by  the  minions  of  the  king. 
He  also  goes  to  Edinburgh,  and  here 
we  are  introduced  to  his  mother,  the 
widowed  countess,  who  urges  him  to 
revenge  her  wrongs,  and  vindicate  his 
honour  by  confronting  the  oppressor. 
Restalrig  has  also  come  to  the  capital, 
encounters  his  friend  Gromes,  the  Span- 
ish agent,  and  is  by  him  requested  to 
take  care  of  certain  sums  of  gold  which 
have  been  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  assistance  of  the  nobles 
to  the  views  of  Spain.  We  now  come 
into  the  court  of  Holyrood.  James 
gabbles,  and  storms,  and  fleeches, 
and  goes  through  the  most  strange, 
yet  natural  evolutions— hears  a  nega- 
tive reply  from  England  delivered  by 
Sir  John  Ayliffe— is  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  Gowrie  drest  in  his 
father's  arms — and  dismisses  the  court 
with  a  threat  of  vengeance  against  all 
his  opponents,  especially  the  heirs  of 
his  old  enemy,  Lord  Rnthven. 

The  interest  of  the  plot  hangs  on 
the  intellectual  combat  between  the 
wily  and  sagacious  laird,  and  the 
truculent  and  relentless  king.  With 
some  of  the  gold  obtained  from  the 
Spaniard,  Restalrig  induces  James  to 
move  the  court  to  Falkland,  in  order 
to  be  more  easily  seized  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gowrie's  house ;  but  James 
carries  his  design  farther,  and  goes 
into  the  mansion  of  the  Gowries, 
having  arranged  with  his  train  to 
follow  him,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  his  hosts.  When  Restal- 
rig's  triumph  in  the  success  of  his 
plan  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
king  is  at  its  height,  a  chivalrous 
sense  of  honour  in  the  young  earl  has 
disconcerted  the  whole   design,  by 


resttftM  James  to  liberty,  and  ad* 
nritling  bis  followers.  Slaagfater  then 
takes  place;  but  while  James  is 
rejoicing  in  his  gratified  revenge,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  enemiee,  it  is 
announced  to  him  that  Restalrig,  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  Perth,  is  at 
the  gate;  they  are  damorooa  for 
vengeanee — the  alarm-bells  are  ring- 
ing— strange  yells  of  aa  outraged 
p(^aee  are  heard— JameS)  in  aa 
agony  of  cowardly  remorse,  bUanes 
the  instruments  of  his  cmelty — and 
the  curtain  falls,  leavins  him  in  im- 
mediate expectation  of  being  torn  to 
pieces  in  fmnishraent  of  his  useless 
crime.  The  performers  have  little  to 
do  in  this  play,  except  to  bring  out 
the  peculiarities  of  the  king.  Restal- 
rig is  played  with  a  rou^  humour, 
and  appreciation  of  the  part,  by  Mr 
Bennet ;  but  the  effect  of  the  young 
earl,  upon  whom  a  great  deal  depends 
in  the  scene  of  the  release,  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  unf(utunate  voice 
and  feebleness  of  the  actor.  As  an 
exhibition,  however,  of  how  one  great 
performer  can  vivify  a  whole  play  in 
spite  of  all  drawbacks,  we  pronouooe 
the  acting  of  Mr  Phelps  in  some 
respects  without  a  parallel  on  the 
modem  stage. 

In  the  good  old  comedy  of  the 
'*  Man  of  Uie  World,''  he  is  no  less 
remarkable  in  his  delineation  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant.  His  power 
over  the  Scotch  dialect  is  the  same  ; 
and  it  is  only  a  less  powerful  perform- 
ance, from  the  character  itself  being 
less  diversified,  and  the  tragic  element 
being  entirely  omitted.  Disagreeable 
characters  both,  from  their  hardness 
and  selfishness;  and  we  should  like 
to  see  the  same  art  applied  to  some 
softer  and  more  captivating  specimens 
of  the  Scottish  spcK^les. 

We  have  been  forced  already  to 
confess  that  single-character  pieces 
are  the  only  style  of  drama  to  which 
fhll  justice  can  be  done  in  any  theatre 
in  London.  Many  people,  deluded  by 
this  circumstance,  and  preferring  the 
perfection  of  one  to  the  mediocrity  of 
many,  will  gravely  tell  you  that  the 
drama  itself  ought  to  be  fbrmed,  in 
this  respect,  on  the  model  of  the 
stage ;  that  the  interest  ought  to  be 
concentred  in  the  hero,  and  the  others 
kept  entirely  subordinate,  or  at  least 
only  endowed  with  vitality  enough  to* 
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enable  them  to  snnriye  the  kicks  and 
buffets  with  whidt  the  chief  penoDage 
of  the  pkyt  asserte  bis  siiperlority. 
That  one  central  interest  must  exisi  in 
a  properly-constracted  drama,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  bat  it  is  a  terriUe  nar- 
rowing of  ^e  author's  walk  if  70a 
debar  him  from  affixing  this  interest 
to  a  group,  and  limit  it  entirely  to 
one.  Yon  force  him  to  descend  to 
mere  pecoliarities,  and  theevolTement 
of  character  in  its  most  contracted 
sense— thereby,  and  to  this  extent, 
trenching  npon  the  province  of  farce, 
which  consists  in  a  development  of 
the  hnmonrs  of  some  selected  indivi- 
daal.  The  drama,  on  the  other  hand, 
paints  hnroanlty  in  the  abstract, 
modified  in  its  particnlar  action  by  the 
position  and  character  of  the  person- 
ages of  the  stoiy ;  and  in  so  far  as, 
for  the  sake  of  one  chief  actor,  the 
moyement  of  the  play  is  made  to 
depend  on  him,  the  poet  sinks  from 
being  the  Titian  or  Michael  Angelo  of 
his  art,  into  the  Watson  Grordon,  Phil- 
Hps,  or  Pid^ersgin ; — high  names  cer- 
tainly ;  bat  portrait-painting,  even  at 
Hs  best,  is  not  history.  Let  any  man 
read  Juiius  Casar,  and  think  of  the 
Kembles,  Yoang,  Mao^ady,  and 
Elliston  all  in  the  same  play,  and 
talk  no  more  of  a  one-charactered 
drama  as  the  fittest  for  representation, 
and  the  highest  of  its  class.  A  one- 
charactered  drama  is  only  the  best 
when  there  is  bnt  one  good  actor  in  a 
theatre  ;  if  there  were  three  good 
actors,  a  three-charactered  play  would 
speedily  arise ;  where  all  were  good, 
Shakspeare  wonld  reappear — that  is 
to  say,  crowds  would  go  to  see 
Shakspeare,  Instead  of  going,  as  now, 
to  see  this  or  that  performer  in  Hamlet 
or  MacbeUi. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  difih- 
sion  of  excellence  is  to  be  found  on 
the  French  stage.  A  unity  of  pur- 
pose is  visible  in  the  whole  company. 
The  flunky  who  announces  the  coun- 
tess's carriage  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  scene,  and  is  as  completely  the 
flunky,  and  nothing  more,  as  Regnier 
is  the  marquis,  and  nothing  less. 
But  one  man  we  possess  on  the  Eng- 
lish boards,  who  is  very  superior  to 
Regnier  and  all  his  clan.  Charles 
Matthews  has  more  gracefhl  ease, 
more  untiring  vivacity,  more  genial 
*-  eomprehension,  than  the  very  finest 


of  the  Pvisians.  For  ninety-five 
nights  he  has  held  a  hushed  theatre 
in  the  most  complete  subjection  to  his 
magic  art,  and  was  as  fresh  and  for- 
cible on  the  last  night  of  the  course 
as  at  its  b^inning.  Yet  never  once 
does  he  raise  his  voice  above  drawing- 
room  pitch;  no  reliance  has  he  on 
silver  shoe-bnckles  or  slashed  doub- 
lets; he  wears  the  same  coat  and 
other  habiliments  in  which  he  break- 
futa  at  home  or  dines  with  a  friend. 
Never  onee  does  he  point  an  epigram 
with  a  grimace,  or  even  emphasise  a 
sentiment  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. The  marvel  is  how  the  efibct 
is  created;  for  there  is  no  outward 
»gn  of  effort  or  intention.  That  the 
effect  is  there,  is  manifest  frx)m  pit  to 
^ery;  and  yet,  there  stands  a  qniety 
placid,  calm-eyed,  pleasant-mannered, 
meek- voiced,  bald-headed,  gentleman- 
ly stockbroker,  with  respectable  brass- 
buttoned  blue  coat  and  grey  trousers, 
SQch  as  is  to  be  seen  on  any  day  of 
the  week  pursuing  hb  way  from  St 
John's  Wood  or  Brompton ;  and,  at 
first  sight,  as  unfit  for  theatrical  re- 
presentation as  the  contents  of  his 
ledger  for  the  material  of  an  epic 
poem.  But  he  is  placed  in  queer  and 
unaccountable  situations  ? — ^made  in- 
tensely interesting  by  some  strange 
instance  of  mistaken  identity  ?— or  en- 
dangered in  life  and  fame  by  some 
curiously  ingenious  piece  of  circum- 
stantial evidence?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  man  is  before  you  all  the 
time.  You  know  his  whole  circum- 
stances as  well  as  he  himself  does.  He 
has  a  wife  and  daughter ;  he  lives  in 
a  well-fhmished  capacious  house — 
we  should  say  in  the  upper  part  of 
Baker  Street;  and  probably  a  brass 
plate  reveals  to  the  inquiring  passen- 
ger that  it  is  the  residence  of  Mr  Af- 
fable Hawk.  That  is  his  name:  a 
merchant  or  stockbroker,  at  one  time 
very  honest  and  very  rich ;  but  his 
partner,  a  Mr  Sparrow,  has  eloped 
with  the  co-partnery  fimds,  leaving 
Mr  Hawk*s  affairs  in  inextri<»ble  con- 
fhsion,  and  throwing  him  into  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  living  on  his 
wits.  He  has  a  great  and  available 
capital,  and  lays  it  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Never  did  wits  so  stand  in 
the  stead  of  money  before.  With  them 
he  pays  off  debts,  with  them  he  em- 
barks in  speculations,  and  on  their 
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sMoritj  raiaes  loans,  throwing  seed 
in  tho  stoniest  places,  and  receiying 
a  hundredfold.  Nor  is  his  triomph 
over  a  set  of  trostfol  spinsters,  or  per- 
sons nnaocnstomed  to  bosiness.  He 
does  not  lire  upon  pigeons,  bnt,  like 
the  loYers  in  Boccaccio,  makes  an  ex* 
cellent  dinner  on  a  sharp-beaked  fal- 
con. Mr  Hardcore  will  stand  no 
more  nonsense.  He  mshes  into  the 
house— hat  on  head,  stick  in  hand. 
He  will  have  his  money,  or  issue  a 
writ  at  once.  With  a  gentlemanly 
motion  towards  his  head,  Mr  Affable 
convicts  him  silently  of  ill-breeding 
and  impertinence,  and  the  hat  is  in- 
stantly removed.  With  the  utmost 
suavity,  he  requests  the  irate  creditor 
to  write  to  his  clerk  to  stop  farther 
proceedings,  and  to  add,  in  a  post- 
script, a  cheque  for  £200.  The  man 
is  staggered  by  the  immensity  of  the 
impertinence.  Bnt  the  calm  superior- 
ity of  his  debtor  makes  itself  felt  in 
spite  of  his  utmost  efforts.  Certain 
shares  in  a  brilliant  speculation  have 
jfoeen  secured  by  Mr  Hawk  for  his 
friend  at  a  venr  low  premium.  The 
letter  to  the  clerk  is  written.  Bnt 
the  cheque  for  £200  ?  Sir  Harry  Les- 
ter, a  rich  baronet,  is  about  to  marry 
Mr  Hawk*s  daughter ;  all  debts  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  enraptured  son-in- 
law;  a  fitting  breakfast  must  be 
given ;  a  few  trinkets,  a  few  dresses. 
You  wouldn't  have  such  a  glorious 
prospect  spoiled  by  the  want  of  such 
a  trifle  ?  Hardcore  writes  the  cheque, 
and  rushes  off  to  secure  the  depre- 
ciated shares.  Another  comes  in  who 
throws  himself  on  the  charity  of  his 
debtor,  pleads  poverty,  distress,  even 
starvation.  How  can  the  polished 
and  humane  Mr  Hawk  resist  so  touch- 
ing an  appeal  ?  He  can't.  He  doesn't. 
He  goes  for  three  pounds,  as  an  in- 
•fitalment  of  which  it  appears  he  has 
ahready  paid  nine,  making  a  remark- 
ably good  return  on  the  loan  of  our 
penurious  friend,  Mr  Earthworm. 
That  gentleman  rejoices  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  *^  dodge,"  and  appears  tri- 
umphant in  his  conquest  over  the 
feelings  of  Mr  Hawk.  But  the  bene- 
volent debtor  now  returns,  pays  the 
three  sovereigns,  and  hurries  his  visi- 
tor off  to  make  way  for  Mr  Gross- 
mark,  who  is  about  to  purchase  shares 
in  a  speculation  of  Mr  Hawk's,  which 
la  to  yield  three  hundred  per  cent. 


*^  How  much  is  required?"  says  the 
miserable  Earthworm — ^^  three  hun- 
dred pounds?"     He  thinks  he  can 
raise  the  sum — a  friend  who  is  very 
rich  will  help  him:  he  will  advance 
the  money.    "  Bnt  the  four  hundred 
pounds  are  reauired  at  once."     Is  it 
four  hundred?"     A  bow  from  Mr 
Hawk.     ''  Well,  my  friend  will  not 
stick  at  that."     ^*  And  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds    will   set   the   matter 
afloat,"  said  Mr  Hawk ;  ''  but  ffo— 
there's   a   good   fellow— for  I  hear 
Grossmark's  step,  and  the  shares  are 
promised  to  him."    Earthworm's  dis- 
ffuise  is  seen  through,  and  falls  off 
Uke  the  traveller's  cloak  before  the 
heat  of  the  sun.     "  Here !  here's  the 
money,"  he  cries— puts  a  pile  of  notes 
into  Mr  Hawk's  reluctant  hand,  and 
the  bargain   is   closed.     Prosperity 
once  more  seems  an  inhabitant  of 
Baker  Street.    He  has  received  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  can  now  provide 
a  trousseau,  and  fhmish  forth  a  wed- 
ding breakfast.     Twenty   thousand 
Sounds  he  has  settled  on  his  daughter; 
ut  they  are  any  twenty  thousand  he 
may  be   able  to   extract  from  the 
uncountable    riches    of    his    son- 
in-law.     This    noble    specimen    of 
Hibernian  honour  rejoices  in  a  double 
name ;  one  beiuff  Sir  Harry  Lester, 
with  which  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
millionaires  of  Baker  Street,  and  the 
other  his  work-day  appellation  under 
which   he   enacts  the  distinguished 
part  of  a  stag  in  railways,  and  a  de- 
faulter in  other   speculations.    His 
interview  with  Mr  Hawk  would  be 
diamond  cut  diamond  if  the  strength 
and  brilliancy  wem't  all  on  one  side. 
Preliminaries  are  settled— the  amount 
of  marriage  portion  agreed  upon— a 
description  or  the  Lester  estates,  in- 
cluding a  salt  marsh  taken  on  trust, 
and  all  things  verging  towards  a  satis- 
factory fulfilment.    Tho  salt  marsh 
instantly  suggests  to  the  ingenious 
Hawk  a  perfect  California  of  specu- 
lation ;  divided  into  shares,  market 
rigged,  property  realised,  and  no  other 
inquiries  are  made.    But  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
In  the  most  dramatic  scene  of  the 
play,  the  mutual  discovery  is  made 
that  Mr  Hawk  is  an  insolvent,  and 
Sir   Harry  a   swindler— the  Lester 
estates  are  in  an  Irish  bog,  the  salt 
marsh  is  the  sea.    Pleasant  is  it  to 
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see  the  mild  self-composnre,  and  sub- 
lime self-reliance  of  Mr  Hawk.  For 
some  years  he  has  softened  his  credi- 
tors* hearts,  and  amused  their  hopes 
with  reports  of  the  retnm  of  his 
runaway  partner  Mr  Sparrow,  with 
all  the  funds  of  the  firm,  and  a  rast 
Increase  of  capital  by  snccessfal  trade 
in  the  East.  That  expedient  has  been 
tried  so  often  that  it  begins  to  lose  its 
effect.  The  creditors  langh  when  he 
mentions  Sparrow's  name.  What  can 
be  better  than  to  make  Sir  Harry 
bronze  his  countenance,  shave  off  his 
beard,  put  on  a  wig,  buy  a  carriage  in 
Long  Acre,  and  post  np  to  Baker 
Street  at  the  very  moment,  decisive 
of  his  fate,  when  his  creditors,  now 
aware  of  the  failure  of  his  chance  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  fortune, 
are  to  assemble  with  their  united 
claims  and  remorselessly  convey  him 
to  the  Fleet?  Sir  Harry  agrees. 
Hawk  retires  to  mature  his  plans; 
but  Mrs  Hawk,  radiant  with  some 
unexpected  good  news,  hurries  in — 
stops  Sir  Harry  from  the  execution  of 
his  infamous  plot,  and  waits  in  happy 
expectation  the  dinoutment  of  the 
piece.  The  creditors  come  in— they 
bawl,  they  grin,  they  scold,  they 
bully.  Sparrow  is  appealed  to  in 
vain.  They  have  heard  too  much  of 
that  Levanter's  return  to  believe  in  it 
any  more.  Hark !  a  carriage  rattles 
np  to  the  door.  They  look  out  of  the 
window :  carriage  covered  with  mud : 
—  old  fellow  hobbles  out  — pigtail 
wig  exactly  as  ordered.  Capital, 
Sir  Harry,  cries  Hawk  I  Now,  then, 
gentlemen,  will  you  be  persuaded? 
Won't  you  wait  for  ten  days  till  I  have 
arranged  our  partnership  accounts, 
and  then  we  will  pay  yon  in  full? 
The  creditors  pause.  At  last  one  of 
them  goes  out  to  see.  He  comes 
back  with  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
of  his  debt !  Hawk  stands  aghast. 
Another  goes  out,  and  comes  in  hold- 
ing np  a  bank  post  bill  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  I  More  and  more 
confounded.  Hawk  has  uncomfort- 
able thoughts  of  forgery,  and  thinks 
Sir  Harry  carries  the  joke  too  far. 
At  last  the  wife  of  his  bosom  mshes 
in,  and  at  the  other  door  Sir  Harry 
makes  his  appearance.  This  is  magic, 
witchcraft,  sorcery ;  for  still  the  credi- 
tors go  out,  and  still  come  back  with 
all  their  claims  discharged.    The  real 


Sparrow  has  indeed  returned;  and, 
having  thus  made  the  amende^  is  in  a 
posiUon  to  solicit  an  interview  with 
hisinjored  partner;  and  that  saga- 
cious and  now  thoroughly  honourable 
gentleman  concludes  the  series  of  his 
"  dodges"  with  a  solemn  declaration 
in  favour  of  probitv  and  fair-dealing, 
which  would  have  been  more  edifying 
if  he  could  have  appealed  to  his  owd 
conduct  in  illustration  of  what  he  said. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  any  piece 
of  hypocrisy  like  this  at  the  end. 
His  life  was  a  sermon.  We  have 
heard  an  objection  made  to  the  moral 
of  this  play,  that  it  invests  swindling 
with  dignity,  and  so  unites  dishonesty 
with  wit,  ease,  grace,  and  fascinating 
manner,  as  to  make  dishonesty  itself 
far  fh>m  a  repulsive  object.  Have 
yon  ever  reflected,  oh  critic,  that 
the  creditors  here  are  the  helots  of 
the  scene,  to  be  a  disgust  and  warn- 
ing to  others ;  and,  In  the  midst  of 
their  apparent  respectabilities,  are 
shown  to  be  the  dishonest  workers 
of  their  own  losses  ?— that  Mr  Hawk 
is  far  less  the  tempter  of  those  City 
gentlemen,  than  the  creation  of  the 
style  of  speculation  in  which  they 
are  all  engaged.  Without  Earth- 
worms and  Hardcores  there  would 
be  no  possible  existence  for  our  easy, 
pleasant,  buoyant  friend  Hawk.  The 
whole  play  mav  be  called  *^  Roche- 
foucauld's Maxims  Dramatised ;"  for 
a  better  satire  on  the  selfishness, 
meanness,  and  gullibility  of  the  ani- 
mal man  is  not  to  be  found  in  th* 
whole  range  of  literature  or  philoeo- 

eiy.  What  little  is  to  be  aone  by 
r  Roxby,  as  Shr  Harry,  is  done 
^*  excellent  well."  There  is  a  very 
praiseworthy  obtuseness  to  the  ras- 
cality of  his  conduct,  and  calm  con- 
sideration of  his  claims,  which  is 
very  edifying  as  contrasted  with  the 
thorough  appreciation  of  him  instan- 
taneously airived  at  by  his  intended 
father-  in  -law.  The  principal  creditors 
also  are  very  adequately  represented, 
especially  the  miserable  begging  im- 
poistor,  by  Mr  Frank  Matthews.  A 
more  life-like  combination  of  mendi- 
city, and  its  unvarying  accompani- 
ment mendacity,  was  never  observed 
by  Mr  Horsford ;  and  we  confess  to 
a  feeling  approaching  displeasure, 
when  we  learn  that  the  beneficent 
Sparrow  has  restored  his  money  t9 
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that  smootii'tOBgoed,  iiq>ple*badiedf 
blackhetrted  Fa^tbond.  Now,  wluU 
is  the  eoBdosioii  derived  fima  ell 
this?— That  a  dramatic feeet  of  this 
qtialitj  haeaot  been  seen  in  onr  time. 
Not  that  the  langnage  is  comparable 
to  Sheridan's — in  hot^  the  oompoeition 
is  rather  poor ;  not  eren  that  there  is 
any  novelty  in  the  plot;— bat  the 
strength  of  this  plaj  is  first  of  all  in 
the  prevailing  tmthfhlness  of  Charles 
Matthews*  acting ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  never  on  any  one  oooasion 
oversteps  the  modesty  of  natnre. 
With  the  sole  exception  tf  the  oppor- 
tone  return  of  the  deftuUtlng  paroier, 
we  believe  that  the  entire  story  of 
this  drama  was  enacted  «rery  day  in 
the  neighboorhood  of  Capel  Court  all 
the  time  of  the  railway  mania,  and  is 
now  performing  every  day  not  fur 
from  the  Stock  Exchange.  And  the 
proof  that  this  lecture,  as  it  may  be 
called,  on  the  art  of  commercial 
gambling,  is  cmrried  on  in  accordance 
with  inevitable  natural  laws.  Is  that  in 
spite  of  the  English  names,  the  Irish 
baronet,  the  Baker  Street  fomitare, 
and  the  thoroughly  London  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounds  all  the  person- 
ages introduced,  the  play  is  originally 
lYsnch.  The  scene  is  Paris— the 
creditors  are  Parisian— the  swindling, 
speculating,  caballing,  kite-flying,  and 
mystification,  are  all  originally  the 
oiJbpring  of  the  Bourse ;  and  all  ^ 
merit  of  the  English  play-wright  is, 
that  he  has  very  ingenicmsly  hidden 
the  birthplaoe  of  his  characters,  with- 
out altering,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
damaging,  their  features ;  and,  in  fact, 
has  given  them  letters  of  naturalisa- 
tion under  which  they  could  rise  to 
be  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  and  eat 
turtle  and  drink  port  as  if  to  the 
manner  bom.  The  author  is  poor 
Balaac,  lately  dead,  who  left  Mer^ 
cadet  a  legacy  to  the  stage  of  more 
value  by  fsr  than  all  his  contributions 
to  it  daring  his  lifetime.  His  minnte 
dissection  of  diaraeter  had  given  a 
charm  to  his  novels,  but  gave  no  pro- 
mise of  a  success  upon  the  boards ; 
for  his  ends  were  worked  out  by  a 
thousand  little  traits,  as  in  oar  own 
Miss  Ans^,  without  ever  having 
recourse  to  the  broad  efiects  that 
seem  adapted  to  the  theatre ; — and  we 
beUeve  his  dramatic  triumph  came  as 
A  surprise  apon  the  Parisian  public, 


which,  at  the  same  time,  highly 
appreciated  his  Eugenie  Grandet,  and 
his  other  revelations  of  provincial  Ufie. 
While  dwelling  on  the  peffbrmanoea 
of  the  Lyceum,  it  would  be  aapardon- 
able  to  omit,  from  the  notice  of  Maga 
and  her  readers,  the  genius  of  Mr 
Beverley,  the  scene-painter.  It  al- 
most requires  an  apology  for  applying 
that  old  i^ipellataon  to  a  man  who 
lavishes  upon  the  landscapes  required 
in  a  play  a  richness  of  imagination 
aad  power  of  toudi  which  wowd  bring 
envy  to  the  hearts  of  the  Ponssias  or 
Claude.  It  is  not  by  gorgeous  coloars, 
or  startling  light  and  shade,  that  Be- 
veriey  produces  his  effects.  With  a 
severe  adherence  to  his  original  de- 
sign,  he  works  out  a  scene,  so  perfect 
in  its  parts,  aad  so  combincKl  as  a 
whole,  that  it  is  difficalt  to  realise  to 
the  miad  the  gigantic  scale,  or  the 
coarse  touches,  with  which  it  is  paint- 
ed: you  gaae  on  it  as  on  a  finished 
picture  by  some  great  artist,  who  has 
devoted  months  to  its  elaboration  in 
the  solitude  of  his  studio ;  and  wonder 
not  less  at  the  taste,  and  fruicy,  aad 
sentiment  of  those  extraordinarv 
works,  than  at  the  n4)idity  with  which 
they  are  produced,  and  the  inexhaus- 
tible resources  of  the  miad  that  gives 
them  birth.  It  rests  with  Mr  Bevo*- 
ley  himsdf,  whether  to  follow  his 
iUttstrious  predecessors,  Roberts  and 
Stanfield,  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  Academy,  or  to  continue  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  own,  where  the  applause 
of  shouting  theatres  testifies  nightly 
to  his  artistic  powers ;  and  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  is  given  for  his 
highest  conceptions,  which  would, 
perhaps,  object  to  find  themselves 
cramped  within  the  limits  of  an  ordi- 
nary frame,  and  subjected  to  the  ten- 
der merdes  of  a  hostile  hanging  com- 
mittee. Whichever  way  he  decides, 
the  arts  will  infallibly  be  the  gainers. 
If  he  descends  to  onrdinary  canvass, 
and  places  ^^  infinite  riches  in  a  littk 
room,'*  he  will  take  rank  in  after  ages 
with  the  masters  who  have  ennobM 
the  English  school ;  if  he  ooatinnes 
where  he  is,  not  less  asefal  wlH  hii 
efforts  be  la  diffiising  a  love  of  beauty 
and  a  knowledge  of  effset.  The  Ly- 
ceum, like  its  Athenian  prototype, 
will  become  a  lecture-hay ;  and  from 
his  lessons  and  examples,  new  Wil- 
sons aad  Turners,  aew  Calcoits  aad 
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CeMtabks,  Boay  arise  to  mainUia 
the  raiManaoy  of  British  laodBd^ra 
against  all  eompetitors. 

Oar  feadecB  mast  remember  a  yefy 
spirited  aocoant  of  an  asoent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  Mr  Albert  Smith.  Very 
spirited,  and  ^ery  interesting  it  was ; 
bat  yoa  shoold  go  and  hear  the  antiior 
give  his  vM  voce  version  of  it,  illos- 
trated  by  Beverley's  views.  When 
we  say  the  descriptions  are  fanny,  we 
are  not  correct;  though  certainly  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  whim  and  fan  in  the 
coarse  of  his  address.  When  we  say 
the  narrative  is  grave,  startling,  en- 
trancing, we  are  not  correct ;  tlu>agh, 
nndoabtedly,  there  are  passages  that 
take  away  the  aaditor's  breath,  and 
hair-breadth  'scapes  that  mabe  him 
shudder ; — bat  the  true  description  of 
the  whole  two  hoars'  entertainment 
is,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  talent,  homonr,  lacid  narrative, 
and  personal  adventnre,  which  every- 
body ooght  to  go  and  hear,  and  a  sac- 
cession  of  scraes  and  paintings  which 
everybody  oaght  to  go  and  see.  The 
deaf  man  will  be  delighted ;  the  blind 
num  will  be  amasingly  pleased ;  bat 
people  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  eyes 
And  ears  will  be  inexcusable,  if  they 
refuse  them  so  great  a  treat  as  the 
united  efforts  of  two  sneh  artists  will 
afford. 

Satasday — and  the  week's  inspect 
tion  has  come  to  a  close.  A  cold  eaat 
wind  is  howling  along  Oxford  Street, 
evidently  in  search  of  snow,  and  ra- 
ther disappointed  at  not  finding  the 
Serpentine  covered  with  ice.  The 
Ahnanac  tells  us  it  is  April ;  bnt  our 
extremities  have  private  information 
that  it  is  Dec^nber.  As  we  go  shi- 
vering home,  we  will  diverge  for  a 
moment  into  the  meat  curions  reposi- 
tory of  nick-nacks  the  world  contains 
— being  the  gatherings  of  thirty  years, 
at  a  0O8t  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
We  call  in  Argyll  Street,  and  are 
civilly  received  by  Mr  Herta,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  collection.  He  is  a  little, 
round,  oily-faced  German,  evident!^ 
'Of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and  remark- 
ably fond  of  tobacco.  His  room  is 
like  a  pawnbroker's  shop ;  only  all  his 
customers  must  have  been  possessors 
of  picture  galleries,  and  have  brought 
themselves  into  difficulties  by  culti- 
vating a  ^^  taste."  There  are  ward- 
robes richly  inlaid,  with  a  genealogy 


as  carefoUy  kmt  as  the  pedigree  of  a 
race-horse.  He  will  teU  you  how  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XIY., 
and  how  it  ornamented  a  chamber  in 
the  Tuileries  daring  the  Empire  ;  or 
a  ring  will  be  shown  you,  with  the 
hair  of  Julius  Ottsar  under  the  glass. 
Beautiful  miniatures  are  pointed  out, 
of  great  value  as  works  of  art,  but  far 
mere  valuable  from  their  being  un- 
doubted likenesses  of  their  fair  and 
famous  originals.  Beauties  of  the 
reign  of  Francis ;  eyes  that  looked 
kindly  on  Henry  lY. ;  cheeks  that 
flushed  in  vain  to  win  a  transient 
smile  from  the  Grand  Monarque,  are 
all  there.  Then  there  are  little  ivoiy 
cabinets,  and  screens  magnificently 
embroidered,  all  with  their  respective 
stories — there  being  no  article  that 
depends  entirely  on  its  intrinsic  me- 
rito,  but  borrows  a  mat  part  of  its 
interest  from  the  adventures  it  has 
gone  through.  Finally,  he  gives  you 
a  key,  and  sends  you  <^  under  the 
guanlianship  of  his  maid,  to  a  house 
in  Crreat  Marlborough  Street,  which 
you  find  filled,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
with  works  of  a  still  more  valuable 
descriptien.  We  have  only  time  to 
mention  some  very  fine  carto<ms  by 
Correggio«  and  a  splendid  statue 
in  blade  marble  of  a  Roman  priae*- 
fighter.  This  is  a  very  fine  spectmen 
of  ancient  skill.  Mr  Herta's  object 
is  to  sell  the  entire  collection,  and  we 
believe  he  declines  to  dispose  of  it 
ineoemeal.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
it  would  be  indispensable  for  Uie 
country  to  secure  some  of  the  trea- 
sures here  oontained,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  asking  too  much  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Bxcheqner  to  endow 
the  British  Museum  with  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles  by  which  the 
statue  and  cartoons  are  accompanied. 
Colder,  colder  still,  and  fast  and 
furious  we  hurry  towards  our  cham- 
bers. What  do  blockheads  and  poet- 
asters of  all  ages  mean  by  the  bahny 
breath  of  April  ? — the  sunny  showers 
of  April?— the  ^* smiles  and  tears 
together  "  characteristic  of  that  hope- 
ful and  delicious  month  ?  We  believe 
it  is  a  oudLoo  note,  continued  by  imi- 
tative mediocrity  from  the  days  of 
Theocritus.  All  very  well  for  him  in 
the  beautifal  climate  of  Sicily  to 
cover  the  head  of  Spring  with  fresh 
flowers,  and  lie  upon  the  grass  play- 
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ing  his  Pandean  pipes.  Bat  where 
are  flowers  to  be  seen,  at  this  most 
uncheering  seascm,  here?  Or  who  can 
lie  down  on  the  grass  before  the  end 
of  July  without  the  certaintj  of  cold 
and  rhenmatism?  Here  has  the  cold 
wind  been  blowing  for  two  months — 
sneezes  and  snnimngs  loadhig  ereiy 
breeze ;  and  yet  yon  torn  to  a  pas- 
toral poem,  an  ecloffne  or  rhi^odj, 
abont  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  yon 
read  whole  passages  in  praise  of 
April !  With  our  hat  clenched  over 
our  brow,  and  a  handkerchief  held  to 
our  mouth,  we  career  madlj  through 
Leicester  Square.  On  the  steps  of 
Miss  Linwood*s  old  exhibition,  a  man 
is  standing  enveloped  in  ancient 
armour.  He  might  as  well  be  cased 
in  ice.  But  utterly  unconscious  seems 
he  of  the  absurdity  of  his  appearance, 
or  of  the  cold  that  must  be  shot 
through  him  from  steel  cuirass  and 
iron  greaves.  Jn  a  gentle  voice  he 
addresses  the  passer  by.  "  It  is  use- 
less to  observe,"  he  says,  ^Uhat  all 
intelligent  individuals  will  be  gratified 
by  a  sight  of  the  strongest  man  in 
the  world."  This  is  so  different  from 
the  usual  style  of  those  touters,  that 
we  involuntarily  slacken  our  pace. 
"It  is  scarcely  necessary,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "to  remark  that  Professor 
Crosso  is  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  that  the  entrance 
money  is  only  one  shilling."  We  are 
won  bv  the  smooth  volubility  of  the 
knightly  orator.  Who  is  Professor 
Crosso? — and  what  is  his  profession? 
We  ascended  the  steps,  traversed  a 
gallery,  deposited  «  shilling,  and 
entered  a  large  apartment  with  a 
number  of  wooden  benches,  a  small 
gallery  at  the  back,  and  a  green 
curtain  door,  hiding  for  a  time  the 
wonders  of  the  stage.  Three  fiddlers 
strung  their  instruments  with  most 
nnholy  discord;  the  company  gra- 
dually dropped  in,  principally  foreign- 
ers ;  the  gas  gave  a  leap  of  increased 
light;  a  tune  began,  and  the  curtain 
rose.  Oh,  earth  and  sky  I  what  is  this 
we  behold  ?  A  tobUaU'viva/a  of  the 
death  of  Hector.  Old  Priam,  ven- 
erable firom  the  length  of  his  beard,  is 
the  central  figure ;  around  him  sit  the 
maids  and  matrons  of  Troy.  Hector 
lies  dead  in  front ;  and  to  slow  music, 
the  stage  on  which  they  sUnd 
is  whirl^  round  so   as  to  give  a 


variety  of  views  of  the  same  group, 
and  great  ^plaose  rewards  the  dis- 
play. There  is  certainly  a  great 
scarcity  of  drapery  about  the  prin- 
cipal figures,  but  nothing  to  be  foimd 
fault  with  on  the  score  of  decorum 
or  propriety ;  but  we  read  in  a  small 
hand-bill  that  the  artiites  are  all 
German,  and  we  gaze  with  great 
cnriosily  on  the  development  of  Uie 
Teutonic  form.  The  round  hilarions 
faces,  the  flat  noses,  and  prominent 
chins,  would  prove,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  Proflessor  Owen,  that  our 
Bavarian  friends  were  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  Cafifres  at  the  Gape. 
There  was  not  a  smgle  one  of  the 
Trojan  ladies  who  did  not  look  well 

Practised  in  asking  the  inhabitants  to 
uy  a  broom.  Thesons  of  Priam  seem- 
ed waiters  fh>m  the  fbreign  reiknareaUt 
in  Lisle  Street ;  and  the  dead  Hect<Mr 
had  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  owner 
of  a  small  cigar-shop,  where  there  is 
a  card  in  the  window  with  the  words, 
"  Hier  sprecht  Mann  Deutsch.** 
There  were  other  subjects  illustrated, 
but  all  by  the  same  ariiUes,  The 
figures  were  very  tastefully  disposed  ; 
but  a  little  more  beauty,  and  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  outlines  of  the 
Canova  Venus,  would  be  a  great 
improvement  However,  the  patri- 
otic audience  were  highly  gratified, 
and  the  Dutch  ideal  evidently  fal- 
filled.  Performances  then  began, 
where  there  was  a  display  of  strength 
which  would  be  incredible  if  there  was 
no  trick  in  some  of  the  displays.  The 
professor  tossed  weights  about  which 
were  more  fit  for  waggons  than 
human  arms.  An  immense  iron  luur 
was  laid  upon  the  floor,  whidi  he 
first  lifted  by  the  middle  with  unani- 
mous approbation ;  he  then  raised  it, 
keeping  it  horizontal  by  a  hold 
about  one-third  from  the  end.  He 
then  laid  it  down,  and  grasping  one 
end  of  it,  certainly  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing the  other  end  fh>m  the  ground,, 
while  the  minutest  observation  could 
detect  no  hair  suspended  from  the 
ceilhig,  nor  other  m^ans  by  which 
he  could  be  assisted  in  the  feat.  But 
the  crowning  performance,  which  was 
preceded  by  a  long  panse,  to  enable 
"the  yellow-hauned  and  blue -eyed' 
Saxons"  to  recover  from  theursurprise, 
was  called  the  Harmless  Guillotine, 
and  consisted  in  cutting  off"  a  girKs 
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head,  wfihont  doing  her  any  hann. 
The  prc^essor  walked  in  leading  his 
▼iciim  by  the  hand.  She  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Trojan  maidens,  and 
by  no  means  so  favonrable  a  specimen 
of  female  charms  as  die  Argive  Helen. 
With  a  vast  amount  of  gattnral  and 
other  splutter,  the  professor  addressed 
the  audience  in  Gorman;  and  was 
interpreted  by  one  of  the  fiddlers  for 
the  benefit  of  anyuntravdled  English- 
man who  might  be  present.  The 
object  of  the  speech  was  to  beg  the 
ladies  not  to  be  alarmed  at  what 
they  are  about  to  see;  for  though 
the  head  appeared  to  be  cut  off,  he 
assured  them,  on  his  own  word  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  that  it  was 
mere  deception,  and  that  he  was  by  no 
means  the  murderer  he  appeared.  He 
then  led  away  his  yictim,  and  placed 
her  on  a  kind  of  sofa-bed  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  drew  the  curtains 
round  her.  Ho  next  advanced,  and 
asked  whether  the  company  would 
have  the  execution  done  behind  the 
curtain  or  in  front?  There  was  a 
unanimous  answer  to  this,  that  we 
wished  to  see  the  operation ;  where- 
upon he  drew  the  curtain,  waved  a 
sword  two  or  three  times,  and  ap- 
peared to  saw  away  at  the  girl*s 
neck,  till  finally  the  head  came  off, 
and  in  a  triumphant  manner  he  held 
it  up  for  popular  applause.  It  was 
a  failure.  The  stajge  was  so  dark, 
the  figure  so  indistinct,  the  prepara- 
tion so  clumsy,  that  we  could  not  by 
any  means  entertain  the  feelings  of 
horror  and  astonishment  he  intended 
to  produce.  The  fiddler,  in  a  fbeble 
voice,  invited  any  of  the  ladies  or 
gentlemen  present  to  go  on  the  stage 
and  examine  more  nearly  the  sepa- 
rated head  and  its  mariu  of  reality. 
But  nobody  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion; and  again  we  fixed  our  hat 
desperately  over  our  brows,  and  faced 
once  more  the  pitiless  blowings  of 
the  April  breese. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  give  a 
clear  and  dispassionate  view  of  some 
of  the  amusements  offered  to  the 
millions  of  London.  The  Ibt  we 
have  chosen  is  very  limited  ;  for,  in 
this  communication  we  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  theatres,  the  operas,  the  9aUe9  de 
danse^  the  panoramas,  the  dioramas, 
and  other  pictorial  exhibitions.  What 


we  wish  to  impress  on  the  intelligent 
reader  is  the  absoluto  necessity  of 
improving,  and  tumiuff  to  as  benefi- 
cial purp^  as  possible,  the  means 
of  entertainment  which  already  exist. 
The  theatre,  we  maintain,  has  in 
itself  the  material  most  fitted  for  this 
purpose ;  not  the  theatre  of  show  and 
spectacle,  of  burlesque  and  buffoonery, 
but  the  theatre  of  life  and  poetry. 
Tlie  machmery  is  already  there,  the 
actors  capable  of  improvement,  the 
drama  ready  to  spring  into  fresh 
existence,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is 
the  fostering  presence  of  good  and 
benevolent  men — wise  enough  to  see 
the  immense  engine,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  which  it  Is  in  their  power  to 
direct,  and  brave  enough,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  a  good  cause,  to  despise 
the  sneers  of  the  ignorant.  The 
amusements  of  the  people,  properly 
considered,  are  as  important  as  their 
ability  to  spell,  or  even  as  the  com- 
fort of  their  houses ;  and  the  philan- 
thropic economist  who  spreads  the 
light  of  education  into  desolate  lanes, 
and  brightens,  with  cleanliness  and 
convenience,  the  poor  man's  room, 
only  half  executes  bis  task  if  he  does 
not  afford  intellectual  recreation  to 
the  mechanic  who  has  a  shUling  or  two 
to  spare,  but  leaves  him  to  the  false 
encitement  of  the  melodrama,  or  tiie 
leer  and  vulgarity  of  the  tea-garden. 

But  this  is  Sunday  monung,  and 
we  are  at  Woolwich  in  time  for 
changing  guard.  Here  are  four  or 
five  thousand  artillery,  and  a  regi- 
ment or  two  of  dragoons ;  and  what 
with  cadets  and  engineers,  the  fight- 
ing population  must  be  dose  on  seven 
thousand  men.  The  heath  spreads 
its  smooth  hard  suiface  in  front  of 
the  parade-ground,  and  scattered  all 
over  the  place  are  cannons  and  car- 
riages, and  mortars  and  implements 
of  warfare  enough  to  exterminate  the 
human  race  in  half-an-hour.  There 
are  no  sudi  fine  intelligent-looking 
men  as  the  artillery  in  the  British 
service.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  recruits;  for  the  duties 
even  of  a  private  need  both  bodily 
and  mental  activity.  Their  pay  is 
higher  than  thmt  of  the  line,  and  their 
conduct  so  good,  that  out  of  that  im- 
mense body  only  four  have  made 
their  appearance  before  a  magistrate 
for  the  last  two  years. 
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The  qiueC  of  the  town  is  wosder- 
fal.  There  is  sot  a  naifonn  anjrwiiw 
to  be  seen,  exeapt  w1mi«  the  MBtej^v 
witiidrMni  swwd,  gwutte  tke  heatk 
gsAflS.  Ob  ibis  great  oqMUise  tbere 
is  no  amotion.  A  flag  here  and  then 
aways  to  and  fro  In  the  breeae,  and 
oooaaiottally  the  borat  of  a  bngle-eaU 
xiaea  into  the  air  from  some  diatant 
barrack- jard.  fiot  now  a  few  tutors 
and  their  wires  and  frunilies  move 
aBently  about— fine  handsome  lads 
come  down  bj  twos  and  threes  frtna 
the  ooUege  of  cadets— white-haired 
generals,  and  majors  and  captains 
acaroelj  less  white- haired,  paoe  so- 
lemnly along  tiie  gravel— and,  finally, 
we  all  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  bsr- 
raok  diapel,  which  is  guarded  by  see- 
ttnds,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the 
garrison.  On  entering  on  the  gronnd 
line  we  are  snrprised  to  find  durselvas 
in  the  gallery.  On  the  difierent  paw 
doors  the  ranks  and  deaignations  of 
the  occopants  are  written — general 
etBcers,  field-olBcers,  offiovs,  &c.  &c ; 
and  on  going  forward  to  the  frt>nt  of 
the  seat,  and  looking  down  into  the 
body  of  the  building,  we  aee  ahready 
assembled  the  men  of  the  4th  Dra- 
goons on  the  cross-benches  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  and  artillerymen  on  the 
seats  under  the  gallery.  A  beautiful 
aigbt — above  a  thousand  gallant  fel- 
lows in  their  blue  trousers  with  red  or 
yellow  stripes,  their  belts  crossed, 
their  side-arms  on,  and  all  exhibiting 
any  medals  or  decorations  tey  may 
possess.  A  corporal  in  full  uniform 
acted  as  cleric,  and  the  band  played 
the  anthems,  while  some  military 
choristers  sang  the  hymns  and  re- 
aponses.  Better  behaviour  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  in  a  church.  It  was  a 
calm,  observant,  and  very  attentive 
congregation.  After  the  prayers,  the 
clergyman,  who  rejoices  in  a  very  dmt 
▼doe,  commenced  his  sermon  amid 


tiM  kisMl  ^tailBK  «r  Ua  i 
fie  ana^iBry  plaia,  ^eiy  ataaigfatfor- 
«Mffd,  and  ^M>ke  to  them  as  men  who 
IumI  duties  which  were  by  no  neana 
iBOonsislent  with  the  Chnslian  cha- 
xactac  Thek  temptations  he  toncbed 
upon,  and  ga^  tbsm  warnings  and 
advice.  In  abost  a  qnarter  of  an 
hoar,  having  seen  that  his  admoni- 
tion had  had  its  efiect— for  he 
preached  withoiit  book,  end  kept  hia 
e^  on  his  oongnegatien  the  wbole 
tmne— he  djamisaed  them  with  thsar 
focalUea  unfotigMd,  and  what  he  had 
tohi  them  fre^  upon  their  minda. 
On  standing  up  mr  kneeling  down, 
the  daah  of  th«r  awocds  upon  the 
pawament  was  vmy  fine ;  tbe  jingie 
of  spars  also  was  heard  whenever 
they  moved ;  and  not  tbe  leas  gal- 
lantly wiU  they  preas  thmr  hotaea* 
flanks,  and  sway  then*  sabres  in  some 
daathfril  charge,  tbat  they  heard  and 
tieaaared  the  leaaons  of  their  friend 
the  chaplain.  We  intend,  *on  aoatm 
friture  occasion,  to  devote  a  iHiole 
paper  to  a  day  at  Woolwich,  bat  we 
iMve  already  seen  eaongh  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  our  fear  of  a  Fren^  in- 
vasion. WIA  Hardinae  at  tiie  head 
of  oar  Ordnance,  and  me  great  name 
of  Wrtlingtan  still  80un£ng  in  tike 
bearta  of  &  aonntrymen— wiUi  rifle 
oorps  inonmerable,  and  tiie  whole 
onpne  ready  to  rise  at  the  first 
beacon  that  flares  on  Beachy  Head — 
we  shall  only  observe  to  the  wh<^ 
worid  in  arms,  that  if  by  some  miracle 
it  finds  its  way  to  Ei^iush  ground,  it 
will  receive  the  most  tremendous 
thrariiina  tlmt  ever  a  world  in  ama, 
or  out  of  them,  received  since  history 
began.  We  therefore  solemnly  advke 
all  foreign  nations,  kings,  princes, 
adventurers,  bulUes,  and  personages 
whatsoever,  to  keep  a  civil  toaane  in 
their  beads,  and  sti^  quisUy  at 
borne. 
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THE  OOLD-FIXDER. 


To  taMttm  1)7  tb»  AMftf  or  on  ioog  1 
Tbe  distenl  ob^acte,  oniheluHiBoiiHi  vmge^ 
Show  bat  their  highest  enminlts ;  so  with  Time. 
Time  orbs  so  silent!^  beMtth  our  foet, 
We  look  around,  aaid  know  not  that  we  moye, 
Or  that  the  point  whereon  we  stand,  to-day, 
This  moment,  is  onr  cnlminating  point ; 
The  Past  and  Fatnre  dip  as  they  recede. 
And  only  give  to  view  tiie  tops  of  things. 
Therefore,  be  happy  now ;  the  mental  eye 
May  take  his  pleasure,  pleasore  if  it  be. 
In  gazing  on  the  Ck>ttage,  or  tbe  Cknreh ; 
The  Heart  may  fondly  dwell  upon  the  one. 
And  think  of  days  of  piety,  to  be; 
And  on  the  other,  till  the  breath  of  Home 
Waft  to  the  soul  more  pleasant  memories 
Than  the  West  stealing  o  V  a  field  of  hay ; — 
Blest  in  our  ignorance,  we  cannot  see 
That,  underneath  the  rose-grown  eaves  of  Home 
Lark  fire  and  siekness,  bictoing  and  want ; 
Or,  where  the  steeple-cross  shines  in  the  sun, 
That  dampf  cold  grares  are  nestling  dark  benea^. 

All  Nature  cries,  '' fie  happy  now.*'    The  Bee, 
Whose  angry  labours  wound  the  ear  of  Noon, 
Finds  in  the  winter,  from  his  garnered  store, 
Quick  spoliation,  and  a  bitter  death ; 
The  lif^t-winged  Butterfly,  with  truer  scope, 
Ranges,  all  summer,  through  the  garden-beds, 
And,  ignorant  of  darker  days  to  come. 
Enjoys  a  life-long  holiday ;  the  Man 
Who  spake  as  never  man  did,  bade  us  view 
The  untended  lilies  of  the  desert-plain : 
^^  They  toil  not,"  said  he,  ^^  neither  do  they  spin ; 
And  yet  I  say  to  you  that  Solomon, 
In  all  his  glory,  was  not  clad  like  these." 

Michael  De  Mas  knew  not  this  holy  truth ; 
Alas  I  his  thought  was  ever  of  the  nunrow : 
And  yet  he  was  no  foolish  homesick  swain, 
Sach  as,  amid  the  perils  of  the  strife. 
The  conflict  of  existence,  pine  and  sigh 
To  flee  to  some  ideal  resting-plaoe. 
To  feed  on  contemplation,  or  to  woo 
Some  simple  Thestylis  in  beechen  groves. 
To  him  the  cry  of  suigugate  de^>air 
Bang,  like  a  trumpet  of  enooun^eaient ; 
And  brave  resistance  did  but  seem  to  him 
AnoAer  step  tiiat  led  him  to  tbe  heights. 

Ten  years  had  poured  tiieir  various  gifts  on  evtk 
Of  death  and  life,  of  sunshine  and  of  shade. 
Since  Michael  left  bis  tittle  school  disgnoad 
By  acts  of  lawless  violence;  and  weat 
Back  to  a  ruined  parent's  nimed  home. 
To  feed  his  heart  on  innatritioas  dreams 
And  idle  scorn  of  those  he  woaid  mC  know. 
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Once  when  the  llgfats  of  EngUsh  Aotamn  time, 
Clear,  vigorous,  spirit-cheeiinff,  morning  lights, 
Were  dancing  on  a  thousand  thonsand  trees, 
Were  streammg  on  a  thonsand  fertile  fields. 
And  smoking  on  a  hundred  cottage  tops. 
He  felt  that  these,  once  his,  were  his  no  more : 
A  stranger  ploughed  his  very  garden  plots ; 
The  Hfllls,  where  his  forefathers  fed  the  shire, 
Were  fallen,  and  the  stones  and  timbers  sold ; 
One- tenth  of  all  the  house,  one-hundredth  part 
Of  the  broad  lands,  and  how  much  less  part  still 
Of  the  respect  and  power  that  graced  the  name. 
Would  cleave  to  him  the  heir.    So  slow  had  been 
The  gradual  alienation,  that  till  now 
He  had  not  felt  it  fully ;  but  that  mom 
(Twas  Sabbath)  they  had  been  to  worship  God, 
And  even  in  the  very  Church,  where  once 
The  service  staid  for  them,  and  bells  rang  on 
Till  good  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  coach  of  state. 
Drawn  by  six  solemn  Flanders  steeds,  and  girt 
By  a  full  score  of  stalwart  serving  men. 
Approaching,  gave  the  signal  to  begin. 
Even  there  a  London  Scrivener,  with  his  brood 
Of  pale  and  purse-proud  children  of  the  fog. 
Sate  in  their  ancient  place,  beneath  the  crest 
Which  Black  Sir  Walter  wore  at  Agincourt ; 
Ay,  over  the  cold  stones,  where  lies  at  peace 
The  knight  who  fell  at  Naseby,  by  his  king. 
There  sate  his  steward's  grandson. 

>'  Ah,"  thought  Michael, 
"  The  desolate  abomination  stands 
Most  proudly  where  it  ought  not ;  *tis  not  these 
I  blame,  but  gold,  the  cureed  cause  of  all. 
Gold  that  overthrew  my  fathers,  and  raised  these. 
These—and  why  not  me  also?  "  till  he  swore 
That  gold,  and  gold  alone,  should  be  his  god, 
As  who  alone  rewards  its  worshippers. 
''  Therefore,'*  he  said,  ''  dear  Idol,  I  to  thee 
From  henceforth  pay  my  vows ;  then  who  dost  raise 
The  Beggar,  till  the  Princes  of  the  Earth 
Bow  low  to  kiss  his  stirrup ;  who  dost  give 
Power  and  distinction,  virtue  and  renown. 
My  name  shall  be  among  the  fortunate. 
For  I  am  of  those  whose  will  is  Destiny. 
And  then,  perhaps,  when  Victory  shall  be  mine, 
My  Margaret  will  not  turn  away  from  me. 
As  now,  methinks,  even  she  must  wish  to  do.** 
The  thought  was  inspiration :  all  on  fire, 
He  wrote  to  one,  their  noble  house's  chief. 
Whose  voice  was  heard  at  Eastern  council  boards ; 
And  with  the  ardour  of  a  yonthM  heart, 
He  urged  his  claim :  "  His  Lordship  knew  him  well» 
The  soldier's  spirit  He  felt ;  for  He  was  strong  ;— 
The  influence  of  wind,  or  sun,  or  rain. 
Could  never  sap  His  sinews :  were  it  his 
To  draw  a  sword  in  yonder  golden  land. 
He  promised  them  no  niggara  of  himself, 
No  slothful  wearer  of  a  scarlet  coat. 
Most  terrible  to  women." 
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Marvel  not 
That  Michael  took  the  final  step  alone ; 
Hifl  Mother  never  knew  a  wish  but  his ; 
His  Father,  ah,  the  sorrows  of  decay. 
And  sorrow- taught  indulgence,  made  him  cold, 
Cold  as  the  inmate  of  an  idiot's  cell. 

n. 

Michael  had  gained  his  end,  and  India's  Snn 
Now  mled  his  eager  blood ;  some  of  his  hopes 
Were  crowned  with  triumph ;  he  got  store  of  gold, 
But  lost  his  sense  of  honour. 

In  days  like  those, 
Deceit  and  violence  gave  the  rule  of  life 
To  men  once  wise  and  ffenerons ;  they  were  poor, 
And  they  had  power :  Opinion,  far  away 
Raved,  like  the  idle  murmurs  of  the  Sea, 
Heard,  in  still  summer  evenings,  from  a  hill. 
Blame  them  not  over  harshly ;  skill  and  valour 
Give  power,  which,  even  when  marred  and  mixed  with  wrong, 
May  bless  those  who  abide  its  visitings. 
When  Autumn  nights  are  moonless,  and  thick  clouds 
Have  hid  the  friendly  faces  of  the  stars. 
The  storm  may  bring  keen  lightnings :  here  and  there 
Some  wretch,  whose  hour  was  come,  may  gain  by  them 
Immunity  from  other  lingering  deaths, 
And  that  may  seem  an  Evil ;  yet  the  air. 
Purged  by  those  very  bolts,  grows  sweet  and  clear. 
And  feeds  the  com,  the  oil,  the  parched  vine. 
And  gives  to  men,  for  many  and  many  a  day. 
Prosperity  and  pleasure :  so  with  these, 
God's  chosen  messengers  to  work  his  will ; 
They  purify  the  poisoned  moral  gale. 
Cause  peace  and  plenty  wheresoe'er  they  go. 
And  lead  in  happmess  on  a  path  of  thorns. 

Amonff  the  foes  of  the  English  settlers,  one 
Was  ever  foremost ;  he—by  what  arts  won 
Boots  not  to  trace— had  made  a  friend  of  Michael, 
Who  grew  in  power  and  riches  day  by  day. 

But  purer  times  were  coming ;  there  were  heard 
Deserved,  though  little  looked  for  then  from  those. 
Themselves  not  pure  who  raised  them,  murmurings ; 
Surmise  grew  into  knowledge  ;  Michael's  friends 
Were  few ;  men  stained  as  ne  pronounced  his  doom. 

Still  there  was  hope ;  he  never  knew  despair : 
The  Bajah  he  had  served  should  shelter  him. 
And  he  would  lead  his  Armies ;  he  foresaw 
More  wealth,  more  power,  more  means  of  growing  great. 

in. 

He  passed  from  low  Bengal's  unbroken  green. 
That,  like  a  hariot,  smiles  but  to  betray. 
And  with  a  troop  of  chosen  cavaliers. 
Came  to  the  Holy  Land  of  Hindostan, 
Wearily  wandering,  whether  the  strong  sun 
Parched  the  wide  champaign,  and  the  furnace  blasts 
Came  howling,  hot  and  dry,  whirling  the  sand 
In  dense  and  overwhelming  canopy, 
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So  that,  for  hours,  the  daifc  mm  paipftUe; 
Or  whether,  under  the  moist  star  of  Bve, 
The  village  slambered  peaoefal,  great  old  trm 
Intensely  still,  and  immemorial  pools 
Silently  shining,  save  where,  now  aad  tiieo^ 
The  Alligator  glided  from  the  bank, 
Warned  by  the  chill  of  evening,  or  the  girls 
With  tinkling  bangles,  and  the  ringing  langh 
Of  yonth,  and  happiness,  and  nnrestfaint. 
In  coming  down  ror  water,  scared  srway 
The  timid  moaster  of  two  elements. 

Onoe,  as  they  halted  ia  an  aocieat  grove, 
Set  by  some  hospitable  hand,  of  old. 
And  consecrate  to  travellers,  now  too  near 
The  fortress  of  a  wild  MahratU  Prinoe, 
The  weary  band  were  throwing  by  thdr  anna, 
And,  gathered  in  their  separate  brotherhoods, 
Frepsred  for  evening's  rest ;  some  made  in  earth 
Their  simple  ovens,  some  set  np  the  tmitSy 
Some  slew  the  bleating  kid,  seme  kneeling,  toned 
Their  faces  to  the  West,  their  Prophet's  shrine, 
And  with  mnch  prostrate  bending,  prayed  to  Him 
Who  made  the  morning  and  the  even^tide. 

Suddenly  came  npon  them,  nnawares, 
The  soldiers  of  the  casUe,  bonnd  their  arms. 
And  drove  them,  harshly,  o*er  the  plain,  on  foot, 
Weary  and  terror-stricken,  through  the  gate. 
Into  the  presence  hall,  where  sate  their  chief. 
Sternly  he  questioned  Michael  of  his  wealth. 
And  with  what  hope  he,  from  a  foreign  land. 
Was  wandering,  thns  attended :  who,  in  scorn. 
Answered  him  nothing ;  till  ^*  Away  with  him ! 
Bind  him  there  on  the  honse-top,  that  the  moon 
Shed  corses  on  his  face,  pale  as  her  own. 
And  oor  strong  Son  bom  op  his  alien  blood ; 
And  straitly  search,  and  bring  me  all  his  gold." 

They  laid  him  on  a  low,  onfhmished  coocfa. 
And  left  him,  boond,  alone ;  he  ooold  bot  look 
Up  to  the  sky,  his  head  so  fast  was  set, 
And  so  he  lay,  and  strove  to  rest  himself, 
Bot  vainly ;  the  sharp  cords  entered  his  flesh. 
The  dews  sank  on  his  shoddering  skin  ;  the  Moon 
Rose,  like  a  fire,  among  the  mango  booghs. 
And,  slowly  wending  on  her  westward  way. 
Smote  him  with  deadly  infloence :  so  night  passed, 
A  night  as  long  as  three ;  the  chilly  dawn 
Came,  grey,  and  weakly  stroggling  with  the  Moon, 
Then  threw  a  red  flash  over  all  the  East, 
Whereat  the  Moon  tamed  white,  and  hid  hereelf. 
While  the  great  Orb  that  is  her  lord  arose. 
And  swiftly  moonted  high :  his  pain  increased. 
His  body  streamed,  his  brain  was  agonised, 
His  sense  was  reeling ;  soddenly  there  came 
A  tingling  stillness  on  his  ears ;  his  eyes 
Closed ;  and  he  scarcely  knew  of  one  who  said, 
'*  Let  be ;  unbind  him ;  'tis  a  wanrior  good." 

Long  days  the  fever  lasted,  bot  his  strength, 
Norsed  by  the  breezes  of  a  hardier  clime. 
Would  not  desert  him ;  so  that  he  arose, 
A  bold,  refreshed  yoong  giant :  then  the  Chief 
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Spoke  sootliiog  words ;  and  Michael  bid  his  wrath. 
And  answered  calmly ;  till  thej  made  them  terms, 
That  Micbael  gave  the  service  of  his  skill 
To  tame  those  wild  Malmttlas,  mling  them 
To  dlsdpline,  that  thej  might  grow  more  fierce, 
Like  dogs,  that  wreak  on  foes  their  masters^  will. 

IV. 

Time  held  his  coarse ;  the  strong-willed  man  of  blood 
Prospered  in  all  he  undertook,  and  throve, 
And  gathered  stores,  and  seemed  to  casual  eyes 
A  happy  child  of  Fortune ;  yet  there  burned 
Two  unextinguished  furnaces  of  woe 
Within  him — lost  of  gold  and  of  revenge : 
For  his  was  not  a  spirit  that  e'er  could  yield. 
Or  ever  cease  to  think  upon  its  wrongs. 

And  therefore  watched  he,  many  days  and  years, 
How  he  might  compass  his  employer's  ruin. 
And  yet  not  risk  his  fortunes ;  the  last  spark 
Of  holier  fire,  his  love  for  that  fair  gfarl. 
That  cottage-flower  of  purity  and  truth, 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  his  boyhood's  friend — 
That  spark  still  smouldered  in  some  inmost  nook 
Of  his  sin -darkened  boson,  for  the  fomes 
Of  thought  debased,  rose  ever,  like  a  smoke, 
Dimming  the  smiles  of  Nature ;  the  carouse, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  dalliance  and  of  blood, 
Had  almost  made  him  something  lees  than  Man. 

At  length  came  round  the  time  he  waited  for ; 
The  fraud  and  rapine  of  the  prince  he  served 
Rose  to  such  height,  as  seemed,  to  the  English  chieft 
A  source  of  fear,  if  not  at  once  abridged ; 
And  thereupon,  they  issued  words  of  War. 

Full  long  the  Baiah  treated,  hoping  still. 
By  terms,  to  pacify  the  alien  power 
Which,  even  then,  was  growing  terrible ; 
But  each  concession,  made  a  day  too  late. 
Drew  forth  fresh  claims  of  power,  and  land,  and  gold ; 
For,  in  those  days,  the  illusion  of  the  East 
Had  not  yet  vanished ;  like  the  peasant  boy 
Who  deems  that  London  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 
Men,  old  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 
Dreamed  that  a  land  whose  poverty  they  saw, 
Might  harbour  still  the  treasures  of  romance. 
At  last,  grown  desperate,  he  stood  at  bay. 
And,  hoping  that  the  neighbouring  potentates, 
(Whose  crooked  policy  still  left  in  doubt 
Which  side  they  meant  to  favour)  when  they  saw 
Their  countryman  but  once  victorious, 
Would  join  to  drive  the  usurper  to  the  Sea, 
Resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  fight. 


The  season  was  the  later  Indian  rains ; 
The  sorrowing  sky,  bereaved  of  her  Lord, 
Was  dark  and  full  of  weeping,  and  the  heart 
Of  Michael,  though  a  bold  one,  had  been  trained 
In  its  cold  native  Island,  to  a  love 
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Of  the  bright  beams  of  Sammer ;  and  the  San 
Even  when  it  dealt  destraction,  gave  him  joy : 
And  now  he  drooped,  and  felt  an  inward  dread, 
Such  as  the  priests  of  old  Jerusalem 
Felt,  when  they  heard  the  sighing  gost  that  swept, 
From  the  dark  shrine  to  the  gate  Beantiful, 
Upon  the  fatal  night  before  the  storm, 
When  the  Shechinah  left  them  audibly. 

Long  mosed  he,  while  the  chill  damp  night  came  on, 
And  starting,  after  dark,  trooped  with  sad  thoughts. 
Felt  fear  and  wonder  that  he  was  alone. 
Around  his  tent  he  heard  the  mighty  waters 
Flash  in  the  wet,  and  hiss  upon  the  dry ; 
Within,  the  congregated  insect  life 
Monotonously  hummed ;  he  made  two  turns. 
Then,  calline  for  his  torch,  took  an  old  book, 
Brass-bound  and  weather  wasted,  the  last  gift 
Of  a  dear  mother,  given  to  him  with  sobs. 
And  murmured  blessings,  when  he  left  his  home. 

He  opened  it,  and  face  to  face  arose 
The  dead  old  years  he  thought  to  have  escaped. 
All  chronicled  in  letters ;  there  he  saw 
Answers  to  some  of  his,  containing  doubts 
Long  since  become  negations,  some  again 
Encouraging  resolves  of  his,  long  broke. 
And,  as  he  thought,  forgotten ;  not  a  leaf 
But  marked  some  downward  step :  Oh,  in  our  life 
There  are  no  hours  so  full  of  speechless  woe. 
As  those  in  which  we  read,  through  misty  eyes. 
Letters  from  those  who  loved  us  once ;  of  whom 
Some  have  long  ceased  to  love  at  all ;  the  hand 
Hiat  traced  the  fond  warm  records  still  and  cold ; 
The  spirit  that  turned  to  ours,  long  lost  to  all 
That  moves  and  mourns  and  sins  upon  the  earth ; 
And  some,  oh !  sadder  I  that,  by  us  estranged, 
StiU  live,  still  love,  bat  live  for  us  no  more. 

He  sate  and  gazed,  till  through  the  tent  was  heard 
That  sound  the  coldest  cannot  hear  unmoved, 
The  strong  spasmodic  weeping  of  a  man. 
And  all  that  night  in  Michaers  tent  there  burned, 
Though  foul  with  smoke,  and  swayed  by  gusty  winds, 
A  strong  bright  torch,  fit  emblem  of  his  soul. 
That  keen  lamp  of  God's  lighting  bright  and  strong. 
While,  looking  on  a  tress  of  golden  hair 
That  lay  before  him,  all  night  long  he  sate ; 
This  was  the  man  who  left  in  days  gone  by, 
A  friend,  and  a  friend's  sister,  dear  as  he— 
A  most  kind  mother,  sinking  with  her  cares— 
A:\  ipatbetic  father,  worn  with  woe — 
A  home  in  ruins — and  a  noble  name. 
To  be  renewed,  or  ended,  by  himself. 

VI. 

All  things  had  now  combined ;  they  were  to  march 
Against  the  English  army ;  thoughts  long  nursed 
Had  taken  form,  to  ripen  into  deeds. 

The  rains  were  ended ;  and  the  army  met 
In  an  old  city  where  he  marshalled  them  ; 
And,  as  he  walked  at  evening,  on  the  terrace 
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Of  the  high  castle  where  his  dwelling  was, 

He  looked  through  fretted  arches  to  the  plain, 

And  saw  their  tents  dropped  white  and  countless  there, 

Like  sheep  without  a  shepherd— like  poor  sheep 

Marked  for  the  slaughter — and  he  pitied  them. 

Ere  long,  the  dying  despot  of  the  day 
Sank  softly  down,  drowned  in  a  sea  of  blood- 
Like  the  old  Roman  Wolf  in  Capre®. 
Michael  prepared  for  action :  dark  night  fell, 
The  tents  were  lost  to  sight,  the  shouting  sank, 
The  drums  were  silent,  all  the  plain  was  dark ; 
Only  against  the  far  horizon  loomed 
The  uneven  outline  of  the  distant  hills. 

He  called  his  trusty  troopers,  and  stole  forth. 
Hoping  to  pass  the  camp  all  unobserved ; 
But  with  that  Host  was  one  who  loved  him  not, 
His  own  Lieutenant,  nephew  to  the  Eang, 
And  higher  in  the  soldiers*  hearts  than  he — 
This  man  had  dogged  his  path  for  many  a  day — 
And  when  they  came  to  the  town*s  outer  gate. 
They  found  it  strictly  guarded ;  Michael  rode. 
In  anger,  at  the  densest,  shouting  loud,' 
^*  Smite,  smite  them,  spare  not,  each  man  for  his  life." 
His  Arab  Horse,  that  stood  with  gathered  limbs. 
And  head  reined  to  his  chest,  sprang  at  the  cry. 
And  leaping,  like  a  flame,  plunged  in  the  crowd ; 
The  rest  was  one  confusion,  without  sight, 
Or  sound — a  breathless  dream  of  ecstasy — 
Till  he,  and  half  a  hundred  mounted  men. 
Were  pouring  o*er  the  plain,  as  pour  the  floods, 
When  the  dams  burst,  and  winter  drowns  the  fields. 

On  came  the  fierce  Lieutenant,  and  behind 
Thundered  a  motley  rabble,  whose  lean  steeds 
Could  ill  sustain  that  violent  career. 
And  soon  there  were  not  left  who  followed  him 
Five  hundred  horsemen ;  still  the  chase  was  hot ; — 
Hot  was  the  chase,  and  long— o'er  scorched  sands. 
And  open  cornfields,  till  the  spent  pursuers 
Began  to  drop  behind;— some,  rolled  on  earth. 
Saw  their  girths  broken,  or  their  horses  slain, 
llien  Michaers  men  drew  bridle  and  stood  still. 
Waiting  the  onset  of  the  exhausted  crew, 
Whose  numbers  now  were  scarce  the  double  of  theirs. 
First  came  the  bold  Fotydar.    **  Forward ! "  he  cried ; 
"  Down  with  the  false  Fetinghi "  his  last  word  ;— 
A  pistol  flash,  a  groan,  a  drop  of  blood 
On  the  white  drapery  he  wore — his  horse 
Was  riderless  for  ever.    Michael  turned 
Fierce  on  the  cowed  pursuers,  ^*  Gret  you  back, 
And  tell  your  master  he  is  now  to  pay 
1^  long-held  forfeit  for  foul  Injuries, 
Who  dared  to  fling  on  me,  when  I  was  weak. 
The  childish  insults  of  a  childish  mind." 

Hiat  night  he  was  within  the  British  lines ; 
But  his  dear  gold  was  gone ;  for  at  the  gate 
His  waggon-bullocks  and  their  driver  slain, 
And  hidf  his  guard  cut  off,  he  had  but  saved 
His  life  alone,  and  some  few  jewels,  stored 
Upon  his  person :  once  more,  all  his  toil, 
His  gunt,  was  foiled ;  he  was  a  beggar  still. 
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His  in-gained  wealth  was  gone,  bnt  not  his  heart ; 
And  gain  it  seemed  to  that  impatient  spirit 
That  now  he  should  not  go,  a  man  disgraced, 
To  bnild  his  fallen  ancestral  home,  long  bare 
To  the  invading  scorn  of  low-bom  men. 

He  wonld  sail  eastward,  with  what  jet  remained, 
Tonch  at  some  island  of  the  Tropic  seas. 
And  take  a  freight  of  spices ;  thence  set  sail 
For  the  rich  ports  of  China,  there  to  trade, 
And  see  the  wonders  of  that  nnloiown  land ; 
Thence  o^er  the  broad  Pacific,  and  so  down 
By  Panama,  and  Valparaiso,  home 
By  the  cold  Land  of  Fire :  thus  would  he  yoyage, 
And  fl^ain  more  wealth,  and  win  himself  a  name 
For  nches  and  adventnre,  courage  bold. 
And  knowledge  of  strange  countries.    Then  no  more 
Would  cleaye  to  him  the  brand  of  his  disgrace  ;— 
All  bow  the  knee  to  hun  whom  Fortune  serves, 
And  he  would  be  her  master :  he  wonld  rise 
Higher  and  brighter  o*er  the  heads  of  men, 
Blaze  in  their  sight — no  meteor,  short-lived,  vain, 
But  rule  them  like  the  Day-Grod ;  then  to  him 
The  Senate  and  the  Court  should  open  their  gates. 
The  mammon-loving  City  name  his  name, 
His  old  ancestral  mansion  rear  its  head. 
And  he  would  dwell  at  ease,  for  all  abroad 
He  should  behold  the  lands  his  fathers  held. 
And  breathe  again  his  genial  native  air. 
Nature  and  he  should  both  their  youth  renew, 
And  all  things  have  a  beauty  not  their  own. 
There,  on  the  upland,  shall  a  milder  sun 
Smite  the  white  cottage  and  the  glistening  vane ; 
And  nestle  in  the  balmy  stack,  and  float, 
A  fruitful  flood  upon  the  southern  wall ; — 
There  the  great  oak  shall  stir  his  solemn  head, 
The  lime-tree  shed  her  blossoms  sweetly  famt. 
The  poplar  tremble,  like  the  heart  of  man. 
Whose  darkest  thoughts  have  under-llshts  of  hope ; — 
The  beech  shall  spread  his  venerable  shade. 
The  stately  elms*  procession  guard  his  walkisi. 
The  birch -bark  gleam  through  foliage,  and  the  ash 
Wave  ruddy  clusters ; — ^willows  there  shall  weep, 
And  the  wet  alder  shall  delight  to  wade 
Knee- deep  in  sluggish  waters,  where  the  kine 
Take  the  whole  meadow  with  contented  eye. 
Philosophers  of  nature. 

One  dark  thought 
Alone  can  mar  these  visions ; — ^he  must  die. 
And  leave  the  dear  possessions :  in  this  land 
Where  men  are  struck  down  in  their  hour  of  strength, 
That  thought  will  oft  intrude ;— by  day  it  flies 
Before  the  excitement  that  liis  life  affords — 
The  chase,  the  goblet,  and  the  battle-field. 
In  sleep  it  haunts  htm  ;  once  he  dreamed  a  dream  : 
Fifty  unspeakable  ones  had  borne  his  soul, 
(For  he  was  dead)  with  sounds  of  writhing  laugbteTy 
Into  a  sideless,  roofless,  bottomless  place, 
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And  left  him  there  alone ; — there  was  no  pain ; 
Bai  a  sense  thai  all  was  lost  for  evermore. 
That  this  was  now,  and  worse  might  be  to  eome, 
Made  the  stagnation  misery  ;  till,  behold, 
The  sad  and  silent  yean  wore  on ; — at  length 
His  mnsing  Spirit  said  within  herself : — 
^*  Oh !  for  one  breath  of  life ;  a  day,  an  hour, 
Before  the  irrevocable  change ; — how  great 
My  power  was,  had  I  used  it ;  now  *tis  gone. 
Where  is  my  wealth  ?  a  heap  of  rotten  leaves 
Blown  to  the  shores  of  folly,  where  it  grew ; 
My  cherished  body  gone,  perchance,  for  ever. 
Perhaps  reserved  to  torment."    With  the  thought 
He  strove  to  ntter  snch  a  cry,  as,  heard 
Echoing  beyond  the  hollow  halls  of  Hell, 
Upon  the  confines  of  the  orbed  Earth, 
Might  warn  the  guilty,  ere  it  was  too  late  ; — 
And  with  that  cry  he  woke :  the  dawning  day 
Saw  him  confosed  with  horror ;  when  it  set, 
He  was  carousing  to  the  lips  in  sin. 

Now  was  no  hope !  save  that  domestic  joys 
Might  give  him  pause,  and  win  him  from  his  sins* 
Sins  not  now  pleasant,  but  so  strong  of  growth, 
That,  like  old  Ivy,  they  had  hid  the  tree. 
And  threatened  its  destruction. 

There  was  one, 
(Although  he  dared  not  name  her)  who  had  been 
A  cottage  light,  still  seen,  though  far  away. 
In  the  dark,  stormy  wilderness  of  life ; 
Her  love  should  win  him  yet ;— for  he  had  heard 
That  she  was  still  unwedded ;  and  he  knew 
Her  woman*s  heart,  in  blessed  ignorance, 
Might  still  be  true  to  that  which  he  had  been. 

vra. 

He  sailed,  in  search  of  wealth,  from  Granges'  mooih. 

But  the  i^p's  prow  was  never  seen  again. 

Stemming  the  homeward  waters — whether,  whelmed 

In  stormy  ocean,  half  way  down  she  swayed 

And  swung  among  the  dolphins  and  the  sharks ; 

Or  whether,  on  some  calm  Pacific  night, 

Where  on  the  farthest  limits  of  the  dark 

There  rose  and  fell  the  momentary  flash 

Of  lone  inland  volcanoes,  some  soft  breeze 

Had  run  her  slowly  on  the  coral  reefs. 

And  the  blue  waves  had  rippled  o'er  her  grave, 

There  was  a  nine  days'  wonder ; — men  inquired, 
Where  was  the  man,  whose  wealth,  without  an  heir, 
rSo  lost,  so  wonderfully  won  again. 
After  he  left  the  country,  by  the  faith 
Of  an  old  servant,  thought  to  have  been  slain,) 
Was  fabulously  splendid  ?    And  some  said 
There  was  a  Will ;  all  he  might  have  was  left 
To  strangers — "  to  a  Lady  he  had  loved." 

It  was  the  year  that  filled  the  century 
From  Michael's  birth,  when  he  was  seen  again. 

A  venturous  band  had  wandered  in  the  West, 
Till  far  from  towns,  or  any  haunt  of  men, 
They  came  upon  a  region  by  the  sea. 
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Rock-bound  and  bare  it  lay ;  and  all  the  storms 
That  hurled  the  ancient,  white-topped,  weaiy  waves 
On  CaUfomla,  since  the  world  began, 
Had,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  untold  year. 
Heaped  all  their  violence  on  its  patient  side, 
And  wasted  it  unhindered ;— such  salt  herbs. 
Such  dwarf  and  barren  trees  as  the  keen  air 
Gave  sufferance  to,  but  rendered  still  more  grim 
The  stony  desolation  of  the  place. 

Yet  was  that  soil  not  barren,  or  the  men 
Had  never  sought  its  distant  boundaries ; 
For  they  were  of  the  eager  Saxon  race. 
And  e*en  their  rude  and  weather- wasted  garb 
Bore  mark  of  civilised  life :  **  No  foot  of  man," 
Said  one,  ^*  has  trode  these  wastes  from  everlasting : 
Brothers,  the  land  is  virgin ;  part  we  here. 
And  in  the  evening  let  us  meet  again. 
There,  by  the  mouth  of  yonder  natural  cave. 
And  share  the  general  labours  of  the  day — 
See,  Edward,  even  now  you  tripped  on  gold.** 

They  parted :  in  the  evening,  when  they  met. 
Their  leader  wore  a  sad  and  solemn  look. 
And  with  few  words  he  led  them  up  the  rocks, 
Into  a  stem  wild  scene.    Far  as  they  looked. 
Cliff  heaped  on  cliff,  and  stone  on  fragment  stone. 
The  lana*8  brown  ribs  extended :  here  and  there 
Steep  chasms  it  had,  declining  to  the  sea : — 
Some  were  the  beds  of  streams,  that  evermore 
Washed  down  the  golden  grain,  and  in  a  year 
Paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  insatiate  flood 
More  than  the  subjects  of  the  richest  Rings 
Yield  to  their  despots  in  a  century ; — 
But  some  of  them  were  dry,  and  choked  with  stones 
And  logs  of  rotting  timber,  and  deep  sand ; — 
Here,  with  the  lumps  of  ore  heaped  high  around 
They  found  a  human  skeleton ;  hard  by, 
A  rusty  cutlass,  such  as  mariners  use, 
Whereon  was  rudely  graven,  and  half-effaced, 
The  words  " Michael  De  Mas;**  and  underneath, 
*'  I  die  of  want  upon  a  bed  of  gold.** 
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It  18  no  easy  matter  now-a^dajs,  for 
a  tourist,  whether  he  travels  for  plea- 
sure, health,  or  information,  to  throw 
his  notes  and  memoranda  into  such  a 
shape  as  shall  excite  the  interest  of 
the  reading  pnblic.  Nothing  new  is 
to  be  picked  np  bj  traversing  the 
beaten  highways  of  Europe.  We 
know  all  about  Madrid,  and  Stock- 
holm, and  St  Petersburg,  and  Vienna, 
and  Rome,  and  Naples.  Not  only 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  but  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and 
the  fiords  of  Norway  have  been  de- 
flowered of  all  their  legends.  There 
exists  not  as  much  virgin  romance  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  as  would 
furnish  a  decent  excuse  for  the  per- 
petration of  three  octavo  volumes. 
Then,  as  to  observations  upon  men 
and  manners— a  line  which  earnest- 
minded  travellers,  who  have  an  eye  to 
the  regeneration  of  the  human  race, 
most  commonly  adopt — we  shall  fairly 
confess  that  we  take  little  interest, 
and  repose  less  faith,  in  their  fancied 
discoveries.  Your  regenerator  is  al- 
most invariably  an  ass ; — ignorant,  gar- 
rulous, and  as  easy  to  be  gulled  as  the 
last  convert  to  the  Papacy.  At  every 
table  (f  hoU  he  makes  a  violent  efifort 
to  increase  his  stores  of  knowledge  by 
inveigling  his  nearest  neighbour  into 
a  discussion  upon  some  point  of  grand 
social  importance ;  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  result  is,  that  he  has 
to  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  liquor 
consumed,  without  being  any  wiser 
than  before.  And  yet,  perhaps,  even 
the  travelling  regenerator  is  less  liable 
to  be  humbugged  than  the  travelling 
collector  of  statistics.  The  most 
truthful  people  in  the  world  neither 
think  it  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
speak  the  truth  regarding  themselves. 
Indiidduals  are  not  apt  to  answer  the 
queries  of  a  stranger  touching  the 
state  of  their  own  particular  finances 
— neither  do  men  choose  to  disclose 
to  foreigners  the  real  nature  of  their 
national  relations.  We  are  all  in  the 
habit  of  fibbing   most  egregiously, 


when  the  honour,  the  pride,  or  the 
interest  of  our  country  is  in  any  de- 
gree concerned.  Why  should  we 
scruple  to  confess  that,  on  various 
occasions,  we  made  statements  to 
confiding  foreigners,  under  a  solemn 
pledge  of  fsecresy,  which,  when  after- 
wards printed— the  inevitable  fate  of 
all  such  confidential  statements— have 
greatly  tended  to  the  renown  of  this 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Our 
rule  has  always  been  to  act  upon  the 
principle  professed  by  Caleb  Balder- 
stone,  and  never  to  stick  at  trifles 
when  the  **  credit  of  the  family  "  was 
involved.  We  wholly  deny  that  fic- 
tions of  this  kind  can  be  classed  in  the 
category  of  falsehoods.  They  arise 
from  a  just  and  honourable  estimate 
of  the  value  of  national  diplomacy ; 
and  no  one  but  an  arrant  idiot  would 
hesitate  to  contribute  his  humble  quota 
towards  the  exaltation  of  his  race. 

What  right  has  a  Frenchman  or 
any  other  foreigner  to  inquire  what 
is  goiuff  on  in  the  heart  of  Great 
Britain  ?  What  business  is  it  of  his 
how  we  cultivate  our  fields,  work  our 
machinery,  or  clear  out  the  recesses 
of  our  mines?  Ten  to  one  the  fellow 
is  no  better  than  a  spy ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  mislead 
him.  But  patriotism  does  not  belong 
to  one  nation  only.  When  the 
Frenchman  or  other  foreigner  beholds 
an  unmistakable  Briton,  clad,  per- 
haps, in  the  drab  uniform  of  Manches- 
ter, making  curious  investigations 
into  the  value  of  his  crops,  and  the 
other  sources  of  his  wealth,  he  most 
naturally  condndes  that  the  child  ofi 
perfidious  Albion  is  actuated  by  some 
sinister  motive.  The  result  may  bo 
conceived.  Figures,  more  menda- 
cious than  any  that  were  ever  pro* 
mulgated  by  the  League,  are  supplied 
with  amazing  liberality  to  the  believ- 
ing statist.  He  calculates  the  pro- 
duct of  a  province,  after  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  single  farmyard;  commits 
his  observations  to  the  press,  and  is 
henceforward  quoted  as  an  oracle ! 
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It  is  not  from  tourists  that  we  can 
hope  to  gather  accurate  information 
of  the  state  of  other  countries.  A 
very  great  amount  of  mischief  and 
misconception  has  arisen  from  an 
absurd  reliance  in  the  accuracy  of 
men  who  were  absolute  strangers  to 
the  country  in  which  they  sojourned, 
and  necessarily  exposed  to  every  sort 
of  imposition;  and  really,  with  all 
deference  to  our  brethren  of  the  daily 
press,  we  must  be  allowed  to  express 
our  conviction  that  the  system  of 
^  Commissionership"  has,  of  late 
years,  been  carried  a  great  deal  too 
fan.  Of  the  talents  of  the  gentlemen 
so  employed  we  would  wish  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  respect.  They  are, 
almost  all  of  them,  clever  fellows, 
sharp,  shrewd,  and  observing ;  but  it 
is  too  much  to'  expect  that,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  they  can  forget  the 
whole  previous  antecedents  of  their 
lives,  end  discourse  dogmatically  and 
with  perfect  precision  upon  subjects 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  until 
they  were  gazetted  for  the  special 
service. 

Mr  Beach,  we  trust,  wiU  do  us 
the  kindness  to  believe  thai  these 
preliminary  remarks  have  not  been 
elicited  by  anything  cbntained  in  his 
present  volume,  and  also  that  we 
intend  no  insinuation  derogatory  of 
bis  contributions  in  the  capacity  of  a 
commissioner.  The  fact  is,  that  we 
have  not  read  his  papers  on  the  social 
and  agricultural  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry of  France,  being  somewhat 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  peasantry  at  home ;  but 
we  know  quite  enough  of  his  talent 
and  ability  to  make  us  certam  that 
he  has  treated  the  subject  both 
honestly  and  well.  Fortunately  we 
are  not  called  upon  now  to  investi- 
gate his  statistical  budget.  He  comes 
before  us  in  the  more  agreeable 
character  of  a  traveller  in  the  sunny 
south  of  France.  Led  by  a  fine  na- 
tnral  instinct,  he  has  tarried  in  the 
vinons  district  until  he  has  imbibed 
the  true  spirit  of  the  region.  His 
native  Caleaoniaa  sympathiesin  favour 
of  claret— a  disposition  in  which  we 
cordially  participate,  detesting  port 
almost  as  intensely  as  Whiggery — 
were  fully  developed  by  a  sojourn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chateau 
Lafitte.     Of  Ceres,  at  so  much  a 


quarter,  he  tells  us  nothing — of  Bac- 
chus, at  so  much  a  bottle,  he  speaks 
well  and  eloquently.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  a  gay  and  happy  temper, 
fond  of  fun,  relishing  adventure,  and 
with  a  fine  eye  for  the  pictnresqae, 
he  ranges  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Khone,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean  marshes, 
from  the  sterile  wastes  of  the  Landes, 
by  the  splendour  of  the  Pyrenees,  to 
the  old  Boman  city  of  Nismes — mak- 
ing us  wish  all  the  while  that  we 
could  have  made  the  journey  in  such 
agreeable  company.  As  a  fellow- 
traveller,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  he  errs  on  the  score  of  haste. 
Assuredly  we  should  have  lingered 
with  reverence  at  some  places  which 
he  passed  with  undue  precipitancy. 
He  had  no  right  to  hurry  through 
Haut-brion  as  he  did— he  should  have 
dwelt  longer  at  Leoville.  Our  ma- 
tured taste  and  experience  of  vintages 
would  have  mitigated  the  n^pidity  of 
his  career. 

Mr  Reach  has  not  done  justice  to 
himself  in  the  selection  of  a  title  for 
his  volume.  Ciant  and  Oiivet  are 
rather  apt  to  be  misunderstood  in  the 
present  day,  owing  to  the  practices 
of  previous  authors,  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  vending  the  properties 
of  the  deceased  Joseph  Miller  under 
some  such  after  -  dinner  disguise. 
Wine]  and  WalntUs  was  an  old  title, 
whereof  we  have  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection ;  our  impression  at  this  mo- 
ment being,  that  the  wine  was  corked 
and  the  walnuts  woefully  shrivelled. 
Then  followed  Nuts  and  Nutcrackere 
— maggoty  enough,  and  filled  with 
deviPs-dust  that  might  have  choked  a 
member  of  the  L&igne,  Orog  cmd 
Biscuits  we  presume  to  have  been  a 
feeble  sort  of  production,  emanating 
from  a  disappointed  mind,  woiking 
on  a  heritage  of  wrong.  Sherry  and 
Cheroots  did  not  amalgamate.  Al' 
cohol  and  Anchovies  gave  token  of  a 
diseased  hitellect  and  a  ruined  con- 
stitution. Tumblers  and  Taik-^tL 
Glasgow  publication,  if  we  recollect 
aright — had  little  circulation  except 
among  bibulous  members  of  town- 
councUs,  or  similar  corporations. 
A(e  and  .^thetics  was  but  an  unfor- 
tunate specimen  of  alliteration.  How 
many  editions  of  Beer  and  ^ Baccy  have 
been  printed,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
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are  not  aware  as  yet  that  the  author 
has  made  hb  fortune.   With  all  these 
beacons  before  him,  we  could  wish 
that  Mr  Beach  had  announced  his 
book  under  some  other  name.    He  is 
not  to  be  confounded,  as  an  author, 
with  the  issuers  of  such  catch-pennies. 
Putting  aside  even  his  present  work 
as  one  of  limited  interest — though  we 
should  be  puzzled  to  name  any  tourist 
who  writes  more  pleasantly  than  our 
aathor— his  novel  of  Leonard  Lindsay 
displays  a  carefulness  of  composition, 
and  a  life-like  painting,  in  the  style  of 
Defoe,  which  contrasts   remaikably 
with  the  slip-shod  trash  now  forming 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  circulat- 
hig  libraries.    There  is  the  right  stuff 
in  him,  yisible  throughout  whatever 
he  attempts ;  and  if  at  times  his  taste 
is  liable  to  exception,  we  believe  that 
abenution  to  be  solely  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  which  leave 
fur  too  little  leisure  to  most  men  to 
mvise  and  consider  their  productions. 
The  title,  however,  is  unquestion- 
tiAj  appropriate  enough,  though  it 
may  be   calculated  to  mislead   the 
reader.     In  his  wanderings  he  has 
visited  the  home  domain  both  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive — at  least  he  has 
passed  firom  the  sanctuary  of  the  one 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  other ;  but  we 
could  really  wish  that  he  had  not  pro- 
foned  the  goodly  vintage  by  reminding 
US  of  Uiose  lumps  of  vegetable  fatness 
whidi  sometimes,  even  now,  are  served 
up  at  an  octogenuian  symposium,  in 
honour  of  Ae  goddess  Dyspepsia.  We 
honour  oil  like  the  Sultan  Saladin, 
and  could  wish  to  see  it  brought  into 
more  generad  use  in  this  country; 
but  there  is  something  revolting  to 
OS  in  the  sight  and  colour  of  the  oUve, 
which  has  neither  the  freshness  of 
youth  nor  the  fine  hue  of  maturity. 
The  last  man  whom  we  remember  to 
have  seen  eating  olives  was  an  emi- 
nent manufacturer  of  Staleybridge, 
who  helped  himself  to  the  fruit  of 
Mmerva  with  his  short  stubby  fingers, 
descanting  all  the  while  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  enactment  of  a  bill  for 
augmenting  the  hours  of  infant  labour. 
He  died,  if  we  recollect  aright,  about 
a  fortnight   afterwards— perhaps  in 
.  consequence  of  the  olives :  if  so,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  at  timet 
they  may  be  served  up  with  advan- 
tage. 
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Mr  Beach,  however,  loathes  the 
olive  as  much  as  we  do,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween us.  We  like  the  fine  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  does  justice  to 
the  taste  of  our  mother  country — a 
taste  which  we  are  certain  will  not 
decay  so  long  as  Leith  flourishes,  and 
the  house  of  Bell  and  Bannie  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  pristine  ascen- 
dancy in  claret.  With  na  in  the 
north,  we  are  glad  to  say  there 
is  no  recognised  medium  between 
Glenlivat  and  Bordeaux.  Either 
have  in  the  hot  water,  or  produce 
your  *34;  nobody  will  thuik  yon 
for  that  port  whidi  you  bought  last 
week  at  an  auction,  and  which  yon 
are  desurous  to  represent  as  hav- 
ing been  bottled  for  your  use  about 
the  era  of  the  Beform  BilL  It  may 
be  both  "  curious  "  and  "  crusted,** 
as  you  say  it  is;  but  yon  had  better 
have  it  set  aside  to  make  sauce  for 
wild-ducks.  Indeed,  **  curious**  port 
is,  for  many  reasons,  a  thing  to  be 
avoided.  We  remember  once  dining 
at  the  house  of  an  excdlent  clergy- 
man in  the  country,  whose  palate, 
however,  might  have  undergone  a 
little  more  cultivation,  with  mntnal 
advantage  to  himself  and  to  his  ac- 
quaintance. On  that  occasion  we 
were  presented  three  times  with  a 
certain  fluid,  under  three  different 
names ;  but  all  of  us  afterwards  agreed 
that  it  was  the  same  liquor,  varying 
simply  in  degree  of  temperature. 
First,  it  came  in  smoking  in  a  tureen, 
and  was  then  called  hare-soup;  se- 
condly, it  was  poured  out  cold  from  a 
decanter,  under  the  denomination  of 
port;  third,  and  lastly,  it  came  before 
us  tepidly,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  sugar  and  cream,  and  the  red- 
armed  Hebe  who  brought  the  tra^ 
had  the  effrontery  to  assure  us  that  it 
was  coffee.  So  much  for  the  curious 
vintage  of  Oporto — but  we  are  forget- 
ting Mr  Beach. 

^  It  is  really  maoh  to  the  credit  of  Scoi- 
laiid  that  ihe  stood  staimdily  by  her  old 
ally,  Franoo,  and  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  dirty  Kttle  bHoo  of  the  wortt 
part  of  Spain — Portugal,  or  her  braadi- 
fied  potations.  In  the  old  Scotch  homes 
a  cask  of  claret  stood  in  the  hall,  nobly 
on  the  tap.  In  the  hnmblest  Scotch 
country  tayem,  the  pewter  tafpU-htnt 
holding  some  three  quarts — think  of  thaty 
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Master  Slender — '  reuned '  (AngUce^ 
mantled)  with  claret  jnst  drawn  from  the 
cask;  and  yon  qnaflfed  it,  snapping  jonr 
fingers  at  cnstom-honses.  At  lengthy  in 
an  eril  hour^  Scotland  fell." 

We  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  ascend  the  Rhine  to  Bacharach, 
and  swear  upon  the  altar  of  Lysos 
— which  mnst  now  be  visible,  if  the 
weather  on  the  Continent  has  been  as 
dry  as  here — never  to  relax  our  efforts 
nntil  either  the  Union,  or  the  infa- 
mous dnty  on  the  wines  of  Bordeaux, 
is  repealed  I  But  we  roust  calm 
ourselves  and  proceed  moderately. 
Now,  then,  for  the  vineyards — here, 
as  elsewhere,  no  very  picturesque  ob- 
jects to  the  eye,  but  conveying  a  moral 
lesson  that  real  goodness  ooes  not 
depend  upon  external  appearances. 
We  never  saw  a  vineyard  yet,  where- 
of the  wine  was  worth  drinking,  which 
a  man  would  care  to  look  at  twice. 
Tour  raspberry-bush  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  statelier  plant  than  the  vine 
when  fulfilling  its  noblest  functions ; 
nevertheless,  we  presume  there  are 
few  who  would  give  the  preference  to 
raspberry  vinegar  over  veritable  La- 
fitte.  We  have  seen  the  vineyards  in 
spring,  when,  as  poor  Ovid  says — 

"  Quoque  looo  est  vitii,  de  palmito  gemmft 
movetur;'* 

but  they  do  not  bud  at  all  so  luxu- 
riantly as  a  poet  would  fancy.  The 
only  time  for  seeing  them  to  advan- 
tage is  at  the  gathering  of  the  grapes, 
when  the  gay  dresses  of  the  vintagers 
give  animation  to  the  scene,  and  song 
and  laughter  proclaim  the  season  of 
general  jubilee.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  northern  climates  to  compare  with 
it,  especially  of  late  years,  since  the 
harvest-home  brings  no  certainty  of 
added  wealth.  Just  fancy  Mr  Cob- 
den  at  a  him!  Why,  at  the  very 
sight  of  him  the  twasome  reel  would 
stop  of  its  own  accord— the  blind  old 
fiddler,  scenting  some  unholy  thing, 
would  mitigate  the  ardour  of  his  bow 
— and  the  patriarch  of  the  parish, 
brewing  punch,  would  inevitably 
drown  the  miller.  Lucky  for  the  in- 
truder if  he  made  his  escape  without 
being  immersed  in  a  tub  of  sowens  1 

We  shall  let  Mr  Reach  speak  for 
himself,  as  to  the  complexion  of  his 
favourite  vineyards. 


^  Fancy  open  and  nnfeneed  expanses 
of  stnnted-looking,  scmbby  boahes,  wl- 
dom  rising  two  feet  aboTo  the  snifeee, 
planted  in  rows  npon  the  summit  <^  deep 
fnrrow  ridges,  and  fiistened  with  great 
care  to  low  fence-like  lines  of  espaliersy. 
which  ran  in  unbroken  ranks  from  one 
end  of  the   hnge  fields  to   tiie  other. 
These  espaliers  or  lathes  are  cuttings  eC 
the  walnut-trees  around,  and  the  teiMirila 
of  the  Tine  are  attached  to  the  horittn- 
tally   running   slopes  with   withee,  er 
thongs  of  bark.    It  is  curious  to  obaetre 
the  rigilant  pains  and  attention  witk 
which  every  twig  has  been  supported 
without  being  trained,  and  how  things 
are  arranged,  so  as  to  giro  every  cluster 
as  fair  a  chance  as  posuble  of  a  goodly 
allowance  of  sun.     Such,  then,  is  the 
general  appearance  of  matters ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  perfectly  uniform.    Now 
and  then  you  find  a  patch  of  rines  un- 
supported,    drooping,     and    straggling, 
and  sprawling,  and   intertwisting  their 
branches  like  beds  of  snakes  ;  and  again, 
you  come   into   the  district  of  a  new 
species  of  bush,  a  thicker,  stouter  affiur^ 
a  grenadier  Tine,  growing  to  at  least  six 
feet,  and  supported  by  a  corresponding 
stake.    But  the  low,  two-feet  dwarfls  are 
inrariably  the    great  wine  -  giTers.     If 
eTer  you  want  to  see  a  homily,  not  read, 
but  grown  by  nature,  against  trusting  to 
appearances,  go  to  Medoc  and  study  tte 
rines.    Walk  and  gaze,  until  yon  oome 
to  the  most  shabby,  stunted,  weasened, 
scrubby,    dwarfish    expanse  of  bushes, 
ignominiously  bound  neck  and  crop  to 
the  espaliers,  like  a  man  on  the  rack — 
these  utterly  poor,  starred,  and  meagre- 
looking  growths,  allowing,  as  they  do,, 
the  grarelly  soil  to  show  in  bald  patches 
of  grey  shingle  through  the  straggling 
branches, — these  contemptible  -  looking 
shrubs,  like  paralysed  and  withered  rasp- 
berries, it  is  which  produce  the  most  prioe- 
less,  and  the  most  inimitably  -  fiaTOured 
wines.     Such  are  the  rines  that  grow 
Chateau  Margauz  at  half-a-soToreign  Uie 
bottle.    The  grapes  themselTes  are  equal- 
ly  unpromising.    If  yon  saw  a  bunch  in 
CoTcnt  JGrarden,  you  would  turn  from  them 
with  the  notion  that  the  fruiterer  was 
trying  to  do  his  customer  with  orer-ripe 
black  currants.     Lance's  soul  would  take 
no  joy  in  them,  and  no  sculptor  in  his 
senses  would  place  such  meagre  bunches 
in  the  hands  and  OTor  the  open  months  of 
his    Nymphs,    his    Bacchantes,   or   his 
Fauns.    Take  heed,  then,  by  the  lesson, 
and  beware  of  judging  of  the  nature  of 
either  men  or  grapes  by  their  looks. 
Meantime,  let  us  continue  our  surTey  of 
the  country.    No  fences  or  ditches  you 
see — the  ground  is  too  precious  to  be  lost 
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in  8ueh  Tanities— only,  jon  obserre  fVom 
time  to  time  a  rndely  ourred  stake  stuck 
in  the  ground,  and  indicating  the  limits 
of  properties.  Along  either  side  of  the 
road  the  Tines  extend,  utterly  unpro- 
tected. No  raspers,  no  ha-ha's,  no  fierce 
denunciations  of  trespassers,  no  polite 
notices  of  spring-guns  and  steel-traps 
constantly  in  a  state  of  high-go-offism — 
only,  where  the  grapes  are  ripening,  the 
people  lay  prickly  branches  along  the 
wayside  to  keep  the  dogs,  foraging  for 
partridges  among  the  esjMtliers,  from  tak- 
ing a  reflrediing  mouthfbl  from  the  clus- 
ters as  they  pass  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a 
fkct,  that  everybody,  eyery  beast,  and 
eyery  bird,  whateyer  may  be  his,her,  or  its 
nature  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  when 
brought  amongst  grapes,  eats  grapes.  As 
for  the  peasants,  their  appetite  for  grapes 
is  perfectly  preposterous.  Unlike  the  sur- 
feit-sickened grocer's  boys,  who,  after  the 
first  week,  loathe  figs,  and  turn  poorly 
wheneyer  sugar  candy  is  hinted  at,  the 
loye  of  grapes  appears  literally  to  grow 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  Eyery  garden  is 
full  of  table  yines.  The  people  eat  grapes 
with  breakikst,  lunch,  dinner,  and  supper. 
The  labourer  plods  along  the  road  munch- 
ing a  cluster.  The  child  in  its  mother's 
arms  is  lagging  away  with  its  toothless 
gums  at  a  bleeding  bunch ;  while,  as  for 
die  yintagers,  male  and  female,  in  the  less 
important  plantations,  heayen  only  knows 
where  the  masses  of  grapes  go  to,  which 
they  deyour,  labouring  incessantly  at 
the  metier,  as  they  do,  from  dawn  till 
sunset." 

In  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  detect  any  matter  for  sur- 
prise. The  grape  season  lasts  only 
for  a  short  period ;  and  we  have  ob- 
served symptoms  of  a  similarly  uni- 
versal appetite  in  this  country  when 
gooseberries  are  at  their  perfection. 
Nay,  we  shall  venture  to  say  that  Mr 
Beach  himself  would  cut  no  indifferent 
figure  in  a  garden  where  the  honey- 
blobs,  haii^-yellows,  and  bloody- 
captains  were  abundant.  As  for  the 
consumption  by  the  vintagers  and 
pressmen,  that  can  be  accounted  for 
on  the  same  principle  which  forbids 
the  muzzling  of  the  ox  while  treading 
out  the  com;  but  we  never  enter 
willingly  into  such  details,  being  satis- 
fied that,  with  regard  to  many  things 
edible,  potable,  and  culinary,  it  is 
imprudent  to  be  too  curious  in  investl- 
ffation.  We  eat  and  drink  in  confi- 
dence, as  our  fathers  did  before  us, 
trusting  that  what  harmed  not  them 
can  do  ns  no  manner  of  injury ;  and 
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we  do  not  feel  at  all  grateful  to  those 
gentlemen  who  think  it  necessary  to 
go  out  of  their  way  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  as  with  detailed  account? 
of  the  minutiffi  of  the  vinous  manufac- 
ture. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  wines  of  the  Bordelais,  that 
you  will  rarely,  if  ever,  find  a  con- 
noisseur who  will  confess  an  undivided 
and  exclusive  attachment  to  any  one 
particular  growth.  We  fear  that  the 
claret-drinker  has  much  of  the  liber- 
tine in  his  disposition.  He  flits  from 
vineyard  to  vineyard,  without  being 
able  to  fix  his  affections  once  and  for 
ever.  Such  pleasant  fickleness  is  not 
akin  to  the  downright  English  spirit, 
and  therefore  perhaps  it  is  that  Kng- 
lishmen  generally  prefer  the  heavy 
Portuguese  drench,  to  the  lively  Gal- 
ilean nectar.  In  London  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  man  swearing  by 
Barclay  and  Perkins,  in  almost  feudal 
opposition  to  Meux.  Many  would 
rather  be  tee-totallers  than  defile  their 
throats  with  other  beer  than  that  of 
Hanbnry ;  and  the  partisans  of  Basa 
stand  in  deadly  opposition  to  those 
who  espouse  the  cause  of  Allsopp. 
So  on  the  Bhine,  men  are  bigoted  to 
their  vineyards.  One  individual 
approaches  you,  as  Uhland  beauti- 
fully remarks  in  the  best  of  his  ro- 
mantic ballads, — 

«  With  ft  flask  of  Asmmnnahaof  er 
In  each  pocket  of  his  trowier,** 

and  vows,  by  the  memory  of  Herr- 
mann, and  by  that  of  Brennus,  who 
first  brought  the  vine  from  Italy,  that 
the  red  fiuid  is  incomparably  superior 
to  the  pale.  With  a  scornful  laugh 
the  adherent  of  Steinberger  listens  to 
the  boast,  and  pours  into  his  glass  a 
beverage  which  scents  the  room  like 
a  dozen  nosegays.  A  fiery  devotee  of 
Neierstelner  stands  up— orrather  tries 
to  do  so,  if  he  is  deep  in  his  third 
bottle— for  the  credit  of  his  pet  vin- 
tage ;  and  a  priest,  addicted  to  Lieb- 
fhmen-milch,  in  vain  attempts  to  end 
the  controversy  by  descanting  upon 
the  sanctity  of  his  liquor.  In  Nurem- 
berg we  have  witnessed  several  se- 
rious rows  on  the  subject  of  the  supe- 
riority of  beer.  A  hot  contest  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  respective  browsts  of 
**  right  Bavarian  '^  at  the  Himmels- 
leiter  and  the  Jammer-thai,  the  Iwa 
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most  considerable  beer-taverna  in 
Germany ;  nntil  at  last— this  was  in 
«4g — we  of  the  Uimmels-leiter  being 
no  longer  able  to  stand  the  outread' 
dance  of  our  opponents,  who  were 
notorionsly  of  the  democratic  party, 
marched  npon  them,  and,  nnder  cover 
of  political  principle,  smashed  the 
glasses,  and  set  several  casks  of  the 
obnoxions  fluid  abroach.  This  is  bare 
matter  of  fact ;  bnt  if  any  gentleman 
is  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  movement,  we  may  as  well 
remind  him  that  the  only  serioas  ris- 
ing which  took  place  in  Bavaria  ori- 
ginated from  a  proposed  impost  of  an 
infioitej^imal  doty  upon  beer.  Were 
England  as  Bavaria  is,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  malt- tax  would  have  led 
to  a  crisis  of  the  most  alarming  de- 
scription— and,  after  all,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  name  of  Hamp- 
den would  now  have  been  held  m 
higher  estimation,  had  he  stood  for- 
ward in  the  cause  of  his  country's 
beer,  instead  of  being  the  opponent  of 
a  miserable  tax,  which  weighed  only 
npon  men  of  his  own  condition. 

Bnt  we  must  not  become  politi- 
cal. So,  gentlemen,  ^^  the  memory  of 
Hampden  '*  in  any  kind  of  beer  yon 
choose,  from  the  smallest  to  the  sti£f- 
est ; — and  now  to  our  present  subject. 
We  are  very  sorry  indeed  to  observe 
that  the  taste  in  champagne — a  wine 
which  we  hold  in  much  reverence— is 
becoming  hideously  depraved  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  speak  mere- 
ly of  England — England  can  look 
after  herself,  and  Cyrus  Redding  is  a 
sale  monitor  on  such  subjects,  who, 
we  trust,  will  make  strong  head 
against  national  depreciation.  Spark- 
ling Hock  and  petillating  Moselle  may 
be  tolerated,  though  we  do  not  like 
them;  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
St  Peray  as  an  agreeable  companion 
to  a  cutlet.  But,  latterly,  some  super- 
lative trash  has  made  its  appearance 
among  ns  under  such  names  as  the 
Kuby  and  the  Garnet ;  and  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  all  good  Chris- 
tians who  have  a  regard  for  their 
stomachs  to  avoid  these.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  is  no  tolerable  medium  in 
the  quality  of  the  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne. Either  they  are  first-rate, 
in  order  to  secure  which  you  had 
best  stick  to  the  established  names, 
or  they  are  not  one  whit  preferable 
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to  Perry.  A  eooaenrative  taale  la 
wines  is  likely  to  be  the  meet  eorrect. 
Adhere  to  the  Mcient  vineyards,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  newfangled 
flnids,  however  pnffed  or  recom- 
mended. If  yon  want  to  know  how 
these  are  made,  listen  to  Mr  Reach, 
whose  fine  palate  enabled  him  at  once 
to  detect  the  slightest  touch  of  adul- 
teration. Yonng  men  are  apt  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  splendour  of  novel 
names,  and  to  believe  in  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  discovery  of  new  vineyards. 
They  cannot  resist  an  imposition,  if  ii 
is  paraded  before  them  with  proper 
pomp  and  dignity.  Boom  jtm  ago 
a  nondescript  spedes  of  liqnor,  bad 
enough  to  perpetuate  the  cholera  in  a 
province,  was  received  with  consider- 
able approbation,  because  it  bore  the 
high-sounding  name  of  ^*  (£0  de  Mont- 
morenci."  We  always  distrust  in 
wines  those  poetical  and  chivalresque 
titles.  From  this  condemnation,  bow- 
ever,  we  would  specially  exdnd* 
*^  Beanjolais  de  Fleury,**  a  delidouA 
liqnor,  which  might  have  beseemed 
the  cnp  of  old  King  R^n^  of  Pro- 
vence. But  your  (Eil  de  Montmo- 
rencis,  your  Chateau  Chastelheraults, . 
and  your  Sang  de  St  Simeons,  witb 
other  similar  ptisans,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  concoction  of 
those  ingenious  troubadours,  tiie  wine- 
fabricators  of  Cette. 

'*  I  said  that  it  was  good— good  for 
oor  stomachs — to  seo  no  English  bunting 
at  Cette.  The  reason  is,  that  Cette  is  a 
great  manufkcturing  place,  and  that  what 
they  mannfactare  there  is  neither  ootton 
nor  wool,  Perigord  pies  nor  Rheims  bis- 
cuits, bnt  wine.  *  /ft,'  will  a  Cette  in- 
dustrial write  with  the  greatest  coolness 
over  his  Porte  Coehdre — ^  i^t  onfoArifm 
det  VMM.'  All  the  wines  in  Uie  worlds 
indeed,  are  made  in  Cette.  You  have 
only  to  givo  an  order  for  JohaanisbeTg 
or  Tokay — ^nay,  for  all  I  know,  for  the 
Falemian  of  the  Romans,  or  the  nootar 
of  the  gods — and  the  Cette  nuuin&ctarers 
will  promptly  snpply  yon.  They  are 
great  chemists,  these  gentlemen,  and 
have  brought  the  noble  art  of  adultera- 
tion to  a  perfection  which  would  make 
onr  own  mere  logwood  and  sloe-juice 
practitioners  pale  and  wan  with  envy. 
But  the  great  fcrada  of  the  place  is  not  a» 
much  adnllorating  as  ODnoooting  winau 
Cette  is  weU  situated  for  this  notable 
mannfactare.  The  wiaes  of  soathem 
Spain  are  bxooght  by  coasters  horn,  Bar- 
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oeUuuk  ftnd  ValeneU.  The  inferior  Bor> 
deaux  growths  come  pouring  Arom  the 
Garonne  by  the  Canal  da  Midi;  and  the 
hot  and  fiery  Rhone  winee  are  floated 
along  the  chain  of  etangs  and  caoals  flrom 
Beancaire.  With  all  these  raw  materials, 
and,  of  coarse,  a  chemical  laboratory  to 
boot,  it  would  be  hard  if  the  olerer  folke 
of  Cette  could  not  torn  out  a  Tory  good 
imitation  of  any  wine  in  demand.  They 
will  doctor  you  up  bad  Bordeaaz  with 
Tiolet  powders  and  roa|^  cider-— colour 
it  with  cochineal  and  tomsole,  and  oai- 
swear  creation  that  it  is  precious  Chateaa 
Margauz,  yintage  of  '25.  Champagnei, 
of  course,  they  make  by  hogsheads.  Do 
you  wish  sweet  liqueur  wines  flrom  Italy 
and  the  Levant  t  The  Cette  people  will 
mingle  old  Rhone  wines  with  boiled 
sweet  wines  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lunel,  and  charge  you  any  price  per 
bottle.  Port,  sherry,  and  Madeira,  of 
coarse,  are  fkbricated  in  abundance  with 
any  sort  of  bad,  cheap  wine  and  brandy, 
for  a  stock,  and  with  half  the  conoeetioM 
in  a  druggist's  shop  Ibr  seasoning.  Cette, 
in  Ikct,  is  the  rery  capital  and  emporium 
of  the  tricks  and  rascalities  of  the  wine- 
trade;  and  it  supplies  almost  all  the  Bra- 
zils, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  north- 
em  European  nations,  with  their  after- 
dianer  drinks.  To  the  gratefhl  Yankees 
it  sends  out  thousands  of  tons  of  Ay  and 
Meet;  besides  no  end  ef  Johannisberg, 
Hermitage,  and  Chateau  Margaux — the 
fine  qualities  and  dainty  aroma  of  which 
are  highly  prised  by  the  Transatlaniie  ama- 
tenn.  The  Dutch  flag  fluttered  plentifully 
in  the  harbour,  so  that  I  presume  Mynheer 
is  a  customer  to  the  Cette  industrials — 
or,  at  all  CTcnts,  he  helps  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  wsres.  The  old  French 
West  Indian  colonies  also  patronise  their 
ingenious  countrymen  of  Cette  ;  and 
Russian  magnates  get  drunk  on  Chaa- 
bertin  and  ^manee  Conte,  made  ef  low 
Rhone  and  low  Burgundy  brewages, 
«ked  oal  by  the  oonteats  of  the  graduated 
▼laL  I  fear,  howcTer,  that  we  do  come 
in~in  the  matter  of '  fine  golden  sherries, 
at  22s.  d^d.  a  doien,*  or  '  peculiar  old- 
erusted  port,  at  Is.  9d.'— for  a  share  of 
the  Cette  manufactures ;  and  it  is  Tory 
probable  that  after  the  wine  is  fabricated 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  still  ftirther  improred  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Thames." 

We  wish  thftt  tbese  remarics  could  be 
H»de  practically  naefiil  to  that  daaa 
of  men  who  give  dinners,  and  gabble 
about  their  wines.  Nothing  ia,  to  oar 
ndnd,  more  diegu8tin|^  than  the  eon- 
duet  of  an  Anphytnon  who  aeoom- 
panies  the  introduction  of  each  botUe 
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by  an  apocryphal  averment  as  to  its 
age,  coupled  with  a  minute  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  his 
possession—he  having,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  purchased  it  at  a  sale. 
Sometimes  the  man  goes  further,  and 
volunteers  a  statement  of  its  price. 
Now  this  is,  to  say  the  very  least  of 
it,  a  mark  of  the  worst  possible  breed- 
ing. No  guest,  with  a  palate  to  hia 
mouth,  will  relish  the  wine  any  betteff 
because  the  ninny-hammer  who  gives 
it  declares  that  it  cost  him  seven 
guineas  a-doaen.  We  don*t  want  to 
know  from  an  entertainer,  unless  he 
be  a  tavern-keeper,  the  absolute  cost 
oi  his  victuals.  Just  fancy  Lucullua, 
in  the  saloon  of  Apollo,  recounting  the 
items  of  his  repast ~*^Flaccus,  my 
friend,  those  oysters  which  you  are 
devouring  with  so  much  gusto  cost 
ten  sestertii  a-piece.  Fabius,  my  fine 
fellow,  that  dish  of  thrushes  which 
you  have  ju^  swallowed  was  not  got 
for  nothin^--tt  cost  me  a  whole  ses- 
tertium.  Peg  away,  Plancus,  at  the 
lampreys  I  May  Plato  seize  me  if  a 
doaen  of  them  are  not  worth  a  tri- 
bune's salary.  You  like  the  Falemian, 
FuMus  ?  Ay  —  that's  right  Anno 
Urbis  621—1  bought  it  at  Sylla's  sale. 
It  just  cost  me  its  weight  in  silver. 
Davus,  you  dog  I  bnng  another 
amphora  with  the  red  seal — the  same 
that  we  got  from  the  cellars  of  Mithri- 
dates.  Here's  that,  O  conscript 
fathers,  which  will  make  the  cockles 
of  vour  hearts  rejoice  1 "  Now,  who 
will  tell  us  that  such  conversation, 
which  would  be  revdting  even  from  a 
Lucillus,  ought  to  be  tolerated  from 
the  lips  oi  some  pert  whlppersnapper, 
who,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  been 
thankfU  for  a  bumper  of  Bocelias  after 
a  repast  upon  fried  liver?  We  are 
serious  in  saying  that  it  is  full  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  siwfa  a  nuisance,  which 
la  more  common  than  many  people 
would  believe;  and  perhaps  the  easiest 
way  of  doing  so  is  by  doggedly  main- 
taining that  each  bottle  is  corked. 
After  balf-a-doaea  of  the  famous  vin 
tage  have  been  opened,  and  pronounced 
uadrinkabk,  the  odds  are  that  yon 
will  hear  nothing  more  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening  on  the  subject  of  liquor. 
Your  suggestion  as  to  a  tumbler  will 
be  received  with  grateful  huamity,  and 
thus  you  will  not  only  reeeive  the 
applause  of  your  feUow-guesta,  bm 
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the  approbation  of  jonr  own  stomach 
and  conscience,  both  then  and  on  the 
following  morning. 

There  are  many  points  connected 
with  dinner-giving  —  dinner  -  taking 
belonging  to  a  different  branch  of 
ethics — which  deserve  mature  con- 
sideration. If  jon  are  not  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  jon  mnst  perforce 
stud  J  economy.  We  presume  that  ^on 
have  in  jonr  cellar  a  certain  limited 
portion  of  really  good  wine,  snch  as 
will  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and 
leave  no  vestige  of  a  headache ;  but 
yon  cannot  afford,  and  yon  certainly 
onght  not  to  bestow,  that  indiscrimi- 
nately. Good  taste  in  wine  is,  like 
good  taste  in  pictures,  and  good  taste 
in  poetry,  by  no  means  a  common 
gift.  Every  man  wishes  to  be  thoaght 
to  possess  it;  bat,  in  reality,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  the  gift  of 
the  *^  geschmack,"  as  the  Gennans 
term  the  faculty,  is  but  few.  Now  it 
would  evidently  be  the  height  of  ex- 
travagance were  you  to  throw  away 
first-rate  wine  upon  men  who  cannot 
appreciate  it.  Who,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  would  dream  of 
feeding  pigs  on  pine-apples?  And 
as,  in  this  wicked  world,  we  are  all 
of  us  occasionally  compelled  to  give 
dinners  to  men,  who,  though  excel- 
lent creatures  in  other  respects,  are 
utterly  deficient  in  the  finer  sensa- 
tions of  our  being,  we  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  us,  see  why  they  should  be 
treated  contrary  to  the  bent  of  their 
organisation.  Give  them  toddy,  and 
they  are  supremely  happy.  Why 
place  before  them  Lafitte,  which  they 
are  sure  to  swallow  in  total  igno- 
rance of  its  qualities,  very  likely  com- 
mending it  as  good  "  fresh  claret," 
and  expressing  their  opinion  that 
snch  wine  is  better  from  the  wood 
than  the  bottle?  Keep  your  real 
good  liquor  for  snch  men  as  are 
capable  of  understanding  it.  There 
is  no  higher  treat  than  to  form  one 
of  a  party  of  six,  all  people  of 
first-rate  intelligence,  true,  generous, 
Clarety  souls,  when  the  best  of  the 
vintages  of  Bordeaux  is  circulating 
at  the  board.  No  man  talks  of  the 
wine — he  would  as  soon  think  of 
OMamending  the  air  because  it  was 
wholesooae,  or  the  sun  because  it 
gave  him  warmth.  They  drink  it 
with  a  quiet  gusto  and  silent  enjoy- 
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ment,  which  prove  that  it  is  just  the 
thing;  and  no  impertinent  remon- 
strance is  made  when  the  bell  is 
palled,  until  taste,  which  your  true 
daret-drinker  never  disobeys,  simol- 
taneonsly  indicates  to  the  party  that 
they  have  had  a  proper  allowance. 
Indeed,  yon  will  almost  never  find  tL 
thorough  gentleman,  who  has  been 
proper^  educated  in  claret,  commit- 
ting any  excess.  Port  sends  people 
to  the  drawing-room  with  flushed 
faces,  huskv  voices,  and  staring  eyes, 
bearing  evident  mariu  upon  them  of 
having  partaken  of  the  cup  of  Circe. 
Claret  merely  fosters  the  kindlier 
qualities,  and  brings  out  in  strong 
relief  the  attributes  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  scholar. 

We  should  have  liked,  had  time 
permitted,  to  have  transcribed  one  or 
two  of  Mr  Reach's  sketches  of  seeneiy, 
especially  his  description  of  the 
Landes,  where,  instead  of  wine,  men 
gather  a  harvest  of  resin,  and  where 
the  shepherds  imitate  the  crane,  by 
walking  perpetually  upon  stilts.  We 
already  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
that  singular  region  from  the  writings 
of  Greorge  Sand,  but  Mr  Reach's 
description  is  more  simple,  and  cer- 
tainly more  easily  realised.  His 
account  also  of  Paa,  and  its  society, 
and  the  neighbouring  scenery,  Is  re- 
markably good;  but  so  is  the  book 
generally,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
particularise.  Only,  as  we  are  bound 
to  discharge  the  critical  function  with 
impartiality,  and  as  we  are  rather  in 
a  severe  mood,  this  not  being  one  of 
our  claret  days,  we  take  leave  to  say 
that  the  legends  which  he  has  en- 
grafted are  by  far  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  the  volume.  Everybody 
who  knows  anything  of  modem  book- 
making,  must  be  aware  that  such 
tales  are  entirely  attributable  to  the 
fertile  genius  of  the  author;  for  we 
would  as  soon  believe  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  buried  treasure,  as  in  the 
existence  of  those  grey-hidred  guides,, 
veteran  smugglers,  and  antique  boat- 
men, who  are  invariably  brought  for- 
ward as  the  Homeridie  or  recounters 
of  floating  tradition.  We  have  tra- 
velled a  good  deal  in  different  parts  of 
the  worid,  and  seen  as  much  of  that 
kind  of  society  as  our  neighbours  ;  but 
we  can  safely  aver  that  we  never  yet 
met  with  a  local  Sinbad  who  had  any- 
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thing  to  tell  worth  the  hearing.  If 
an  author  wants  the  materials  of 
romance,  the  best  place  that  he  can 
freqnent  is  a  commercial  traveller's 
room.  We  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  in  such  social  circles  more  mar* 
vels  than  would  furnish  forth  a  whole 
library  of  romance,  with  this  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  the  narrator  of 
the  tale,  whether  it  referred  to  love  or 
war,  was  invariably  its  principal  hero. 
But  we  are  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  limits  of  our  paper,  and  must 
break  off.  Those  who  have  a  mind 
to  know  something  of  the  south  of 
France— of  that  strange  old  place, 
Aigues«Mortes,  from  which  the  Cru- 
saders once  embarked  for  Palestine, 
but  which  is  now  almost  entirely  de- 
serted, and  left  like  a  mouldering 
wreck  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes 
that  surround  it — of  Nismes,  with  its 
remains  of  Roman  greatness  and 
power— and  of  Languedoc,  the  name 
of  which  province  is  more  inspiring 
than  its  actual  appearance— will  do 


well  to  consult  this  lively  and  agree- 
able volume.  But  beyond  the  district 
of  the  vine  we  are  determined  not  to 
journey  now.  Fair,  we  doubt  not, 
are  the  vineyards  in  this  beautiful 
spring— fair,  at  least,  in  tlie  eye  of 
the  poet  who  believes  in  the  promise 
of  their  buds.  With  us  the  lilacs  and 
the  laburnums  are  scarce  yet  expand- 
ing their  blossoms  ;  but  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  a  consoling  thought  that, 
within  the  circle  of  Bordeaux,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  vines  arc  just 
now  bursting  into  blossom, 'to  alle- 
viate the  toils  and  cheer  the  hearts  of 
the  claret-drinkers  of  this  and  per- 
chance of  the  next  generation.  May 
the  year  be  ever  famous  in  the  annals 
of  legitimate  thirst  I  And  with  this 
devout  aspuration,  which  we  doubt 
not  will  be  echoed  by  many  good  fel- 
lows and  true,  we  take  our  leave  of 
Mr  Reach,  thanking  him  for  the 
amusement  and  information  we  have 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  plea- , 
sant  book. 
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THE  I>KKOCSATIC  CONFXOKSAOT. 


Although  the  £raciM  period  for 
the  dissolation  of  Faiiiament  is  not 
yet  known,  we  hesr,  on  eveiy  side,  the 
hnm  of  p<^eal  preparation.  Mem-* 
bers  who  had  confidently  redumed  on 
a  longer  lease  of  thdr  seals,  are  trying 
to  reconcile  past  votes  with  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  their  oonstitnents,  and, 
where  they  cannot  openly  yiodicate 
their  condoct,  suggesting  pleas  in 
palliation.  The  over-timoroos,  and 
those  who  fed  that  they  hare  no 
longer  a  chance  of  office,  are  issuing 
yaledictory  addresses,  expressire  of 
their  preference  of  private  life  to  the 
turmoil  of  a  public  career.  Some  are 
recanting  former  professions — others 
becoming  bolder  and  more  determined 
in  their  views.  It  is  natural  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  The  contest 
^  is  not  now  solely  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  or  even  between  Free-l^tf 
and  Protectionist.  It  has,  owing  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  months, 
assumed  a  more  portentous  aspect. 
Since. his  resignation,  if  we  may  not 
assume  an  earlier  date,  Lord  John 
Kussell  has  entered  into  the  most  close 
and  intimate  relations  with  the  Man- 
chester party,  whose  confession  of 
political  faith,  as  they  themselves 
hardly  scruple  to  avow,  falls  very 
little  short  of  Bepublicanism.  No 
sooner  was  he  in  opposition  than  he 
hastened  to  take  counsel  with  Mr 
Cobden.  The  triumvirate  was  com- 
pleted by  the  adhesion  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  a  man  who,  having  exhausted 
every  possible  form  of  moderate 
opinion,  having  played  more  parts  in 
his  day  than  the  imagination  of  Anto- 
lycus  could  conceive,  has  assumed  in 
Ms  advanced  years  the  character  of 
an  uncompromising  democrat.  Under 
Lord  John  Russell,  Wbiggery  had 
lost  its  power.  He  could  no  longer 
command  the  suffrages,  because  he 
did  not  avow  the  opinions  of  the 
fiercer  Liberal  party,  and  because,  so 
long  as  he  remained  allied  with  and 
recognised  by  the  Whig  aristocracy, 
he  could  not  conciliate  the  chiefs  and 
leaders  of  the  democracy.  He  did 
not  even  understand  the  traditions  of 
his  own  party^at  all  events,  he  has 
forgotten  them  for  wellnigh  twenty 


yean.  However  much  the  Whigs, 
m  former  times,  may,  for  their  own 
purposes,  have  appeajned  to  tamper 
with  the  Constitution,  they  were  at 
least  understood  to  be  in  nowise  Ae 
advocates  of  what  »  now  called  per- 
petual progress.  They  were  not  con- 
stantly innovating,  for  innovation*B 
sake— or  altering  for  the  sake  of  secor- 
ing  a  little  temporary  popularity. 
But  Lord  John  Russell  can  no  more 
abstain  from  experiment  tJtan  a 
chemical  lecturer.  Partly  from  na- 
tural propensity,  and  partly  from  poli- 
tical exigendes,  which  he  considered 
himself  oompelled  to  meet  adrdtly, 
in  order  to  defeat  his  chief  politieal 
antagonist,  he  walked  <»,  step  by 
step,  until  he  reached  the  boundary  oif 
Radicalism.  Once  there,  the  tempta- 
tion to  venture  over  was  great.  His 
own  immediate  followers  were  fow 
and  feeble ;  behind  him  was  the  Con- 
servative phalanx, — firm,  united,  and 
powerful ;  before  him  was  the  Chrde 
Mobile  of  the  Destructives,  eagerly 
beckoning  him  over.  He  went ;  and 
it  is  little  wonder  if  those  of  his  staff* 
who  disapproved  of  so  desperate  a 
course,  should  now  be  either  retiring 
from  the  field,  or  wandering  about  in 
disguise.  What  line,  ind^,  can  a 
Ministerial  Whig,  who  purposes  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  next  Parliament, 
adopt  with  regard  to  his  constituents? 
If  he  should  S2lj  that  he  has  faith  and 
confidence  in  Lord  John  Russell,  he 
must  equally  declare  that  he  has  faith 
and  confidence  in  Mr  Cobden,  for 
these  two  are  now  inseparable  in 
virtue  of  their  late  alliance.  And  if 
he  is  prepared  to  support  a  Cobden 
Ministry,  be  must  needs  avow  himself 
a  democrat.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  should  denounce  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  deny  his  leadership,  whom 
is  he  prepared  to  follow  ?  Is  he  to 
oppose  Lord  Derby  as  a  Conservative, 
when  the  only  possible  party  that  can 
succeed  to  office  in  the  event  of  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Derby  is  that  of  the 
Destructives?  Who  leads  him?  Un- 
der what  particular  banner  does  he 
now  profess  to  serve?  These  are 
questions  and  considerations  which, 
during  the  last  two  months,  have  en- 
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grossed  the  attention  of  many  a  hesi- 
tating Whig,  and  which  are  now 
agitating,  with  great  force,  the  whole 
of  the  electoral  commnnity.  For  it  is 
qnite  dear  that  the  old  Whig  party 
has  ceased  to  have  a  separate  exis- 
tence. We  do  not  say  that,  in  time 
coming,  it  may  not  be  reoonstmcted. 
There  tfe  materials  enough  to  do 
that,  providing  a  fitting  architect  can 
be  fband ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
snch  artist,  it  must  necessarily  re- 
main in  abeyance.  Men  of  moderate 
opinions— snch  as  Sir  William  Gibson 
Craig,  whose  high  character,  affable 
demeanonr,  and  nnwearied  attention 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
rendered  his  re-election  perfectly 
secnre — decline  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  at  the  approaching 
general  election.  Making  every 
allowance  for  special  and  private 
reasons,  on  which  no  one  has  a  right 
to  comment,  it  does  appear  to  ns  that 
snch  instances  of  withdrawal  argue 
great  uncertamty  as  to  the  political 
more,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be 
construed  into  tokens  of  approval  of 
that  line  of  conduct  which  Lord  John 
Bussell  has  thought  fit  to  adopt.  We 
could  venr  well  understand  snch  with- 
drawals from  public  life,  were  the  late 
Premier  still  in  power.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  they  would  have  taken 
place,  had  he  remained,  in  adversity, 
the  exponent  and  representative  of 
the  views  which  have  hitherto  been 
held  by  gentlemen  of  the  old  Whig 
party.  Our  own  conviction  is,  that 
his  conduct,  since  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  power,  has  alienated  the 
confidence  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
his  former  adherents,  who  regarded 
his  proposed  Reform  Bill  with  marked 
apprehension,  and  were  sincerely  re- 
joiced to  be  freed  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  must  have  attached  to 
all,  who,  from  party  ties,  might  have 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  vote 
for  so  very  dangerous  a  measuro.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  the  leading 
Whigs  of  England  regard  the  defeat 
of  Lord  John  Russell  rather  as  a  de- 
liverance than  a  calamity.  Hence- 
forward they  have  done  with  him. 
If  he  is  again  to  take  office,  he  cannot 
count  upon  his  old  supporters.  The 
Whig  peers — the  Lansdownea,  the 
Fitzwilliams,  the  Zetlands— are  too 
sensiUe,  honourable,  and   loyal   to 
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support  a  Cabinet  ui  which  Mr  Cob- 
den  must  have  the  principal  say ;  and 
throughout  the  country  we  know  that 
public  opinion  among  the  educated 
classes  is  utteriy  opposed  to,  and  ab- 
honrent  of  any  such  consummation. 
The  few  Whigs  who  are  struggling 
to  attahi  or  regain  their  contested 
seats,  dare  not  venturo  upon  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  their  own  opinions. 
They  usually  have  recourse  to  snch 
general  terms  as — '^wise  and  tem- 
perate reform;"  — "  that  degree  of 
progress  which  the  advanced  position 
and  increased  intelligence  of  the  age 
render  imperative ;"— or,  "  the  timely 
concession  to  popular  demand  of  those 
privileges  which,  if  withheld,  may 
hereafter  be  more  clamorously  en- 
forced.** It  is  no  use  commenting  upon 
such  language.  The  unhappy  indivi- 
duals who  employ  it  are  quite  guilt- 
less of  any  meaning ;  and  they  could 
not  explain  themselves  if  required. 
Generally  speaking,  they  cut  a  most 
miserable  figure  when  under  examina- 
tion by  some  burly  Radical.  On  no 
one  point  are  they  explicit,  save  in 
their  rejection  of  the  ballot,  which 
they  think  themselves  entitled  to  ex- 
cept to,  as  Lord  John  Russell  has 
hitherto  declined  to  pronounce  in  fa- 
vour of  secret  voting ;  and  they  dare 
not,  for  the  lives  of  them,  attempt  to 
mark  out  the  limit  of  the  suffirage,  or 
state  the  proper  period  for  the  dura- 
tion of  Pariuunents.  This  is  but  a 
cowardly  and  contemptible  line  of 
conduct.  If  they  have  any  spark  of 
manhood  in  them,  why  can  they  not 
speak  out  ?  Surely  by  this  time  they 
should  know  the  points  of  the  Charter 
by  heart,  and  be  able  to  tell  the  con- 
stituencies to  which  of  them  they  are 
ready  to  agree.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  nothing  but  dodging,  shuffling, 
equivocating,  and  reserving.  The  fact 
is,  that  they  have  no  mind  of  their 
own  at  all,  and  they  are  in  sore  per- 
plexity as  to  the  state  of  two  other 
minds  which  they  are  trying  to  recon- 
cUe — the  first  being  the  mind  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  the  second  being 
the  mind  of  the  constituency  whi(£ 
they  are  addressing.  For,  apart  from 
reform  altogether,  there  are  several 
topics  about  which  your  pure  Whig 
candidate  must  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious. For  example,  there  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  grant  to  Maynooth. 
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Even  sopposiog  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell were  as  alert  a  Protestant  as  he 
professed  himself  to  be  in  the  antomn 
of  1850,  how  could  he  venture  to  sacri- 
fice the  support  of  the  Irish  tail? 
Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  Tou  will 
find  plenty  of  men— very  determined 
Protestants,  but  also  yery  determined 
adherents  of  the  late  Ministry— who 
will  tell  you  **  Uiat  they  were  always 
opposed  to  any  grant  of  the  kind  ;'* — 
that  is,  that  they  thought  it  essen- 
tially wronff,  not  only  in  a  political, 
but  in  a  reUgions  point  of  view ;  but, 
press  one  of  these  gentlemen  upon  the 
point,  especially  If;  as  in  the  case  of 
Edinburgh,  the  selection  of  a  candi- 
date seems  to  depend  greatly  on  his 
views  with  regard  to  that  measure, 
and  you  will  almost  invariably  find 
that  his  attachment  to  Protestantism 
is  less  strong  than  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  his  party.  This  may  not 
be  right,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  so ; 
but  we  infinitely  prefer  the  conduct 
and  avowal  of  such  men  to  the  dis- 
graceful exhibitions  which  have  lately 
been  made  by  more  than  one  Whig 
candidate.  Opinions,  based  on  reli- 
gions principle,  never  ought  to  be 
conceded.  Ghansed  they  may  be; 
but  what  idea  of  the  sincerity  of  such 
a  change  can  be  formed,  when  we  find 
it  taking  place  immediately  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, after  the  issue  of  an  address  ? 
After  all,  we  are  perhaps  too  severe. 
Every  one  knows  what  was  the  miser- 
able denouement  of  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell*s  determined  stand  for  Protestant- 
ism against  Papal  aggression ;  and  it 
might  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
devoted  and  even  servile  follower 
should  exhibit,  in  his  own  person, 
more  consistency  than  was  displayed 
by  his  redoubted  chief. 

It  is,  however,  quite  apparent  that, 
notwithstanding  Lord  John  Bussell^s 
advances  to  the  Radical  party,  the 
latter  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  place 
confidence  in  the  Whigs.  In  every 
case  in  which  such  a  movement  seems 
likely  to  be  attended  wit^  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  they  are  putting  for- 
ward candidates  of  their  own — men 
whose  adhesion  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples is  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
challenge.  Persons  whose  names  were 
never  before  heard  of— utteriy  brief- 
less barristers,  reporters  and  writers 
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for  the  Radical  press,  broken-down 
speculators,  who  consider  a  career 
within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen*s  as 
the  best  method  of  effacing  the  me- 
mory of  the  enormities  of  Capel  Court, 
attorneys  in  dubious  practice,  and  the 
like  class  of  characters — ^are  present- 
ing themselves  to  constituencies  rather 
on  the  strength  of  recommendations 
from  the  Ramcal  Reform  Junta,  than 
frt>m  any  particular  merits  of  their 
own.  By  these  men  the  Whigs  are 
especially  persecuted,  and  may,  per- 
haps, in  various  instances,  be  beaten. 
Tet,  strange  to  say,  the  Whigs,  as  a 
party,  have  not  the  courage  to  adopt 
any  distinct  principle,  or  announce 
any  determined  line  of  action,  which 
would  serve  at  once  to  distinguish 
and  separate  them  from  the  fellowship 
of  these  political  adventurers.  They 
are  ashamed  of  their  old  party  names, 
and  persist  in  calling  themselves  Li- 
berals. Now,  as  we  all  know,  Liber- 
ality is,  in  politics,  an  exceedingly 
comprehensive  term.  Gufiey  was  a 
Liberal,  so  is  Mr  Feargus  O'Connor; 
so  are  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  Mr  John 
McGregor,  MrCobden,  Mr  W.J.  Fox, 
Lord  Melgund,  and  Mr  James  Mon- 
crieffl  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  upon  what  particular  point,  nega- 
tions excluded,  one  and  all  of  these 
gentlemen  are  agreed.  The  fact  is — 
and  theWhigsknowit— that  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  united  Liberal  party, 
and  that  the  soldering  up  of  their  dif- 
ferences is  impossible.  When  a  Whig 
appeals  to  a  constituency  as  a  Liberal, 
he^  is  taking  the  worst  and  weakest, 
because  the  most  untenable,  ground. 
He  b  acting  the  part  of  the  Girond- 
ists, who  persisted  in  claiming  kindred 
with  the  Montagnards,  until  the  Moun- 
tain fell  upon  and  crushed  them.  It 
is  this  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
present  from  every  previous  contest. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  sections  pro- 
fess to  act  in  concert  and  amity— they 
hold  meetings,  pass  resolutions,  and 
lay  down  plans  for  future  operations 
— ^their  followers  are  as  much  opposed 
to  each  other  as  Abram  and  Baltha- 
zar of  the  House  of  Montague  were 
to  Sampson  and  Gregory  of  the  House 
of  Capulet.  One  thing  alone  they 
agree  in — ^they  are  determined  to  do 
eveiTthing  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
her  Majesty's  present  Government. 
It  is  very  needful  that  snch  matters 
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should  be  conddered  at  the  present 
time—that  sober-minded  people,  who 
most  take  a  part  in  the  approaching 
election,  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  responsibility  which  devolves 
upon  them,  and  the  consequences 
which  may  ensue  from  thehr  commit- 
ting an  error  of  judgment  The  influ- 
ence of  party  watchwords,  though 
materially  lessened  of  late  years,  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  exist;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  men  may,  through 
a  terror  of  being  charged  with  political 
inconsistency,  actually  commit  them- 
selves to  principles  which  they  hold  • 
in  sincere  abhorrence.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  look,  not  only  to  the 
past  and  present  position  of  parties, 
but  also  to  their  future  prospects  and 
views,  according  to  the  support  which 
may  be  accorded  to  them  by  the 
country  at  the  general  election.   ^ 

Let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  rarliament,  Lord  Derby 
should  be  defeated  by  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  His  resignation  must 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
then  begins  the  strife.  Past  events 
render  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  old 
MThig  Government  cannot  return  to 
office,  or,  if  it  could  do  so,  must  act 
upon  other  principles  than  before. 
Lord  John  Russell^s  resignation  in 
February  was  an  event  which  could 
not  have  been  long  postponed.  Bis 
Cabinet  was  broken  into  divisions; 
it  was  unpopular  out  of  doors ;  and  his 
own  conduct  had,  on  various  matters, 
been  such  as  to  engender  general 
dissatisfaction.  His  Reform  Bill  was 
a  measure  which  gave  vast  umbrage 
to  the  miuority  even  of  the  urban 
electors.  Its  introduction  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  signal  proof  of  his 
political  weakness,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  his  Ignorance  of  the  state  of  popu- 
lar feeling.  No  matter  wheth^  it 
was  intended  to  be  carried  or  not,  it 
remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  an 
example  of  the  length  to  which 
personal  ambition  may  carry  an  un- 
scrupulous Minister.  Earl  Grey*s 
admmistration  of  the  Colonies  has 
become  a  byword  for  imbecility, 
blnnderbg,  and  disaster.  The  finances 
were  not  in  much  better  hands.  No 
movement  was  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood  towards  the  termination  of  the 
Income-Tax,  nor  had  he  even  the 
practical  ability  to  reimpose  it  upon 
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an  equitable  basis.  We  do  not  allude 
to  these  things  by  way  of  criticism 
on  the  past — indeed  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  do  so,  as  they  are 
matters  of  common  notoriety.  We 
state  them  merely  to  show  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, out  of  old  materials,  and  on  old 
principles,  is  a  thing  impossible,  and 
that  the  next  professing  Liberal 
Government  must  dififer  greatly  in 
kind  and  character  from  any  which 
has  hitherto  preceded  it. 

Could  it  possibly  be  a  moderate 
Government?  Let  us  first  consider 
that. 

Not  only  the  Radical  party,  (who 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
supporters  of  such  a  Government,) 
but  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  are  pledged  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  organic  changes,  differ- 
ing only  in  de^e.  To  suppose  thair 
any  of  them  will  adopt  a  less  measure 
than  that  which  they  have  advocated, 
is  out  of  the  question;  and  as  the 
tendency  of  the  movement  has  been, 
not  from  the  Radicals  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  from  Lord  John  Russell 
to  the  Radicals,  we  may  very  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  result  would 
be  an  approximation  to  the  views  of 
Mr  ColKTen.  That  gentleman,  as  we 
know,  (for  he  does  not  scruple  to  tell 
us  so  in  as  many  words,)  has  ^*  ulterior 
objects"  of  his  Qwn,  the  time  for  de- 
veloping which  in  safety  has  probably^ 
not  yet  arrived.  We  shall  not  inquire 
too  curiously  into  the  nature  of  those, 
being  satisfied,  as  probably  will  be 
most  of  our  readers  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  the  man,  that  they  are 
not  at  all  calculated  to  improve  the 
stability  of  any  of  our  institutions. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  see  what  hopes 
can  be  entertained  of  the  formation 
of  a  moderate  Government,  supposing^ 
Lord  Derby's  to  be  overthrown; 
nnless,  instead  of  uniting  with  Mr 
Cobdeu,  Lord  John  Russell  could 
effect  a  union  with  some  other  poli- 
tical party. 

No  such  party  exists.  Unless  we 
are  much  deceived,  the  majority  of 
the  followers  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  at  least  the  majority  of  those 
who  may  be  able  to  re-enter  Parlia- 
ment, are  prepared  to  give  their  sup- 
port and  conndence  to  Lord  Derby's 
Administration.  There  may,  na 
2t 
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doobt,  be  exoeptions.  Sir  Jameg 
Graham  and  Mr  Cardwell  are  clearij 
oot  of  the  Consenratiye  ranks,  and 
may  enlist  under  anj  banner  they 
choose.  Bat  as  it  is  extremely  pro- 
blematical whether  either  of  these 
gentlemen  will  obtain  seats  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  their  yiews 
are  of  little  consequence.  Other 
Obstmctives,  of  whom  there  are  a 
few,  have  no  chance  whatever  of 
being  retomed ;  so  that  the  constrac- 
tion  of  what  we  may  term  a  moderate 
Liberal  Grovemment  could  not  take 
place,  from  absolute  want  of  materiaL 
Indeed,  judging  from  the  language 
lately  employed  by  the  knight  of 
Ketherby,  we  should  say  that  mode- 
ration is  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as 
from  those  of  the  rankest  Kadical  in 
Oldham. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  electors  are 
really  anxious  for  a  Radical  Goyem- 
ment  and  for  Radical  measures,  they 
ought  to  abstain  from  giving  a  vote 
to  any  candidate  who  is  hostile  to 
the  continuance  of  Lord  Derby's 
Administration.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood. We  are  not  now  arguing 
as  to  the  propriety  of  sending  Pro- 
tectionists instead  of  Free-Traders  to 
Parliament ;  we  are  not  asking  any 
man  to  forsake  his  opinions  on  points 
of  commercial  policy.  Doubtless  in 
the  next  Parliament  there  will  be 
some  opposed  to  the  reimposition  of 
duties  upon  com,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  prepared  to  accord  their  general 
support  to  Lord  Derby,  the  more 
readily  because  he  has  distinctly 
stated  that  he  leaves  the  corn-duties 
question  ^^  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  country,  without 
which  I  shall  not,''  said  he,  ^^  bring 
forward  that  proposition.^*  But  in 
voting  for  any  candidate,  who  sets 
forward  as  a  ground  for  his  accept- 
ance, the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  what 
is  called  ^^  the  Liberal  party,"  let  the 
electors  remember  that  they  are  in 
truth  voting  for  Radical  measures, 
and  for  organic  changes.  They  may 
be  slow  to  believe  so,  but  there  can 
actually  and  absolutely  be  no  other 
result  These  gentlemen  of  ^^  the 
Liberal  party,*^  however  moderate 
their  individual  views  may  be, 
seek  to  enter  Parliament  for  the  par- 
pose  of  overthrowmg  one  Govenuaaait 
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and  eatabliskuig  another.  Ofcoone 
the  overthrow  watlL  always  precede 
the  reoonstmction ;  and,  moat  ooa- 
monly,  it  is  aotontil  the  overthrow 
has  been  made,  that  the  plan  of  the 
struaure  is  considered.  We  haTe 
already  stated  oar  reasons — and  w« 
submit  they  are  strong  ones — for 
thinking  that  no  moderate  Liberal 
Government,  in  the  proper  senae  q< 
the  term,  can  be  agam  oonstmeted ; 
that  Lord  John  Russell,  if  once  mote 
summoned  to  form  a  Cabinet,  mnat 
do  so  on  a  Radical  basis,  and  the  in- 
.evitable  oonsequence  most  be  the 
establishment  of  a  thoroogh  demo- 
cracy, on  the  niins  of  oar  present  Con- 
stitntion.  We  appeal  in  this  matter 
as  directly  to  the  old  constitotional 
Whigs,  as  to  that  powerful  body  of  the 
electors,  who,  entertaining  moderate 
opinions,  are  attached  to  no  particnlar 
party  in  the  state.  We  entreat  them 
earnestly  to  consider  the  diflkulties 
of  the  present  orisis— difficulties  which 
have  arisen  not  so  much  firom  any 
increasing  power  of  the  Radical  fac- 
tion, as  from  the  weakness,  vacilla- 
tion, and  strong  personal  ambition  of 
the  late  Whig  leader.  No  doubt  it  is 
an  honourable  and  a  high  ambition 
which  excites  a  statesman  to  aim  at 
the  possession  of  power,  bat  the 
honour  ceases  the  moment  that  prin- 
ciple is  abandoned.  And  it  does  ap- 
pear to  us  that,  of  late  years,  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
terms  of  the  conditions  whidi  are  im- 
plied by  a  Minister's  acceptance  of 
office.  Under  our  constitational  mo- 
narchy he  is  the  servant  of  the 
Crown,  and  he  is  bound  to  bring 
forward  such  measures  only  as  wiU 
tend  to  the  dignity  and  the  safety 
of  that,  and  the  welfiu^  of  the 
people  generally.  Is  it  possible  for 
any  one  conscientiouslv  to  maintain 
that  Lord  John  RusseU  has  pursued 
such  a  course  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, apparent  to  all,  that  his  main 
object,  and  the  leading  thooght  of  his 
life,  has  ever  been  the  supremacy  of 
his  own  political  party  ?  Has  he  not, 
in  order  to  prolong  that  saprema(^« 
approached  repeatedly  to  factions 
with  whose  principles  he  had  nothing 
in  common,  and  purchased  their 
temponury  support  on  terms  alike 
degrading  to  the  giver  and  to  the 
recipient?     That  is  not  the  art  of 
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goyeniiDg,  at  least  as  it  was  under- 
stood of  old.  Once  let  it  be  known 
that  a  Government  is  plastic — that  it 
may  be  bollied,  coerced,  or  driven 
into  making  terms — and  its  monk 
power  and  infloence  are  for  ever  gone. 
Is  there  any  reason — ^we  woidd  tA 
the  electors^why  any  man  should 
ittcor  snch  risk  as  nmst  arise  from  the 
instalment  of  a  Radical  Ministry  in 
power,  soldy  from  personal  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  my  Lord  John 
Bossell  ?  There  may  be  some  who 
tiiink  that  hitherto  he  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  So  be  it:  we 
have  no  objection  that  they  should 
entertain  such  an  opinion.  But  this 
much  is  undeniable,  that  however 
good  his  intentions  might  be,  he 
neither  could,  nor  can,  command  a 
majority  of  direct  followers  of  his 
own ;  and  that  he  has  been  forced  to 
scramble  on  frt>m  point  to  point  by 
l^e  assistance  of  political  antagonists, 
dexterously  availmg  himself,  at  eadi 
turn,  of  the  hand  which  was  immedi- 
ately nearest.  But  this  kind  of  course 
must  always  have  an  end.  A  preci- 
pice lay  before  him ;  and,  as  no  other 
arms  were  open,  he  leaped  into  those 
4»fB&Cobden. 

If  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs  are 
prepared  to  follow  Lord  John  Bussell 
wherever  he  may  go,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  passed,  and  all  that  he 
has  indicated  for  the  future,  we,  of 
«ourse^  can  have  no  manner  of  objec- 
tion. But  let  them  distinctly  under- 
stand what  is  in  store  for  them  if  they 
choose  to  adopt  such  a  course.  Many 
of  them,  we  know,  were  thoroughly 
^gusted  with  the  Reform  Bill  which 
be  introduced  this  Session;  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  then*  conviction 
that  it  was  an  unnecessary,  dangerous, 
and  reprehensible  measure.  If  Lord 
John  Russell  returns  to  power,  he 
must  bring  in  a  new  Reform  BiU  far 
more  democratic  than  the  last.  That 
is  the  condition  on  which  he  is  allowed 
to  retain  the  nominal  leadership  of 
^e  Opposition,  and  from  it  he  cannot 
depart.  The  Manchester  party  will 
not  rest  until  they  have  attained  their 
end.  They  are  for  no  half-measures ; 
tiiey  are  plagued  by  no  scruples. 
Their  doctrine  is,  that  political  power 
should  be  vested  fai  the  uneducated 
masses, — "  the  instinct  of  the  million 
being,'*  according  to  their  great  oracle. 
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^^  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest." 
In  other  words,  mob  rule  is  to  be 
paramount,  and  whatever  the  majority 
wish  to  be  done,  must  be  straightway 
put  into  execution.  Is  there  any 
reflectkig  man  in  the  country  who 
does  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
such  a  consummation  ? — is  there  any 
one  conversant  with  hbtory  who  does 
not  see  to  what  it  must  necessarily 
lead  ?  With  no  lack  of  demagogues 
to  mislead  and  excite  them,  what  part 
of  the  British  fabric  would  be  secure 
against  the  attacks  of  an  ignorant 
democracy?  It  may  be  true  that 
Lord  John  Russell  does  not  contem- 
plate this — that  he  would  even  shrink 
from  and  repudiate  the  thought  with 
horror.  But  he  is  not  the  less  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  advance 
of  anarchy.  By  consenting  to  lower 
the  suffitige,  he  has  given  authority 
and  significance  to  demands  to  more 
comprehensive  in  their  scope.  He 
has  indicated  that  the  bulwark  which 
he  hhnself  erected,  twenty  years  ago, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  perman^t, 
but  merely  temporary  in  its  purpose. 
He  has  begun,  like  the  foolish  dike- 
builder  of  Holland,  to  tamper  with 
the  sea-wall  of  his  own  construction, 
heedless  of  the  inundation  which  must 
follow. 

Let  the  Whigs  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  consider  what  are  the  principles 
maintained  by  the  men  with  whom 
their  leader  is  now  in  alliance.  Of 
their  notions  on  religious  matters  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  accuracy.  One 
large  section  of  them  consists  of  rank 
Papists,  men  under  the  control  and  do- 
mination of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  ready  to  do  their  bidding  in 
anything  that  may  advance  the  supre- 
macy of  a  false  and  apostate  Church. 
Another  section  professes  to  regard 
all  Churehes  and  creeds  as  alike, 
maintaining,  as  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine, that  Establishments  ought  to 
be  abolished,  and  religious  teaching 
maintained  only  on  the  strict  Voluntary 
principle.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
are  of  course  prepared  to  strike  down 
the  Established  Churehes  of  England 
and  of  Scotland,  to  overturn  the  whole 
existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  to  confiscate  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. Another  section  is  supremely 
mdmerent  to  religious  teaching  of  any 
kind,  regarding  secular  education  as 
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quite  sufficient  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  people.  These  are  the 
men  who  regard  all  opposition  to 
Papal  aggression  as  sheer  bigotry 
ana  intolerance,  who  clamour  for^the 
admission  of  Jews  into  one  House  of 
Parliament,  whilst  in  the  same  breath 
they  profess  themselves  ready  to  dis- 
miss the  Christian  prelates  from  the 
other.  In  politics  they  are  republican, 
all  except  the  name.  But,  in  truth, 
it  matters  little  what  name  is  given  to 
their  creed,  seeing  that  the  principle 
which  they  profess  is  that  of  pure 
democracy.  It  is  not  pretended,  and 
certainly  they  do  not  pretend,  that  if 
their  scheme  were  carried,  the  House 
of  Peei^  could  contmue  on  its  present 
footing  to  coexist  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  admit  that  they 
have  "ulterior  objects**— all  revolu- 
tionists have — and  these  are  left  to 
our  conjecture.  Is  then  our  present 
Constitution  so  faulty,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  electors  are  prepared  to 
risk,  and  to  recommend  a  change  ? 

If  not,  let  them  beware  of  returning 
any  man  who  will  so  far  support  Lord 
John  Russell  as  to  act  unscrupulously 
against  Lord  Derby.  By  all  means 
let  the  measures  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment be  considered  with  the  ut- 
most rigidness  and  exactitude,  and 
let  no  favour  be  shown  to  them  be- 
yond what  they  conscientiously  de- 
serve. The  ordeal  may  be — must  be, 
a  severe  one ;  but  Ministers  will  not 
shrink  from  it,  being  conscious  of  the 
integrity  of  their  motives.  But  it  is 
no  part  of  the  game  of  Opposition  to 
allow  them  a  fair  trial,  or  even  a  fair 
hearing,  if  they  can  in  anywise  be 
prevented.  They  must,  say  the  de- 
mocrats, be  crushed — and  that  imme- 
diately. Mr  Cobden  went  the  length 
of  counselling  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  get  through  the  business 
of  the  present  Session,  so  apprehen- 
sive was  he  of  the  effect  which  an 
appeal  to  the  constitutional  feelings 
of  the  country  might  produce.  He 
and  Mr  VilUers  had  concocted  a 
scheme  which  they  thought  might 
precipitate  a  crisis,  but  it  was  too 
scandalously  factions  to  admit  of  its 
being  carried  into  effect. 

The  late  Whig  Government  has 
been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  It 
never  can  be  reconstituted  again,  and 
its  old  supporters  are  undoubtedly 


released  from  all  their  ties  of  alle- 
giance. It  will  be  for  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  to  follow  Lord 
John  Bussell  in  his  retreat  to  the 
camp  of  the  Radicals,  or  continue  to 
maintain  those  constitutional  princi- 
ples which  were  once  the  boast  of  the 
wliig  party.  The  question  is  indeed 
a  serious  and  a  momentous  one.  Lor4 
Derby  has  most  deariy  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
stands.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the 
country  on  this  or  that  financia] 
measure — he  comes  forward  as  Uie 
supporter  of  the  Protestant  instita- 
tions  of  the  realm,  and  as  the  deter* 
mined  opponent  of  a  deigning  and 
encroaching  democracy.  What  sound 
Protestant,  or  true  lover  of  his 
country,  can  be  indifferent  to  such 
an  appeal? 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
noticing  the  state  of  parties,  becaose 
we  observe  that  various  underlings  of 
the  late  Government  are  canvassing 
constituencies,  especially  in  Scotland, 
in  rather  an  artful  manner.  They 
keep  out  of  sight  altogether  the  fact 
of  the  Chesham  Place  alliance.  They 
are  as  unwilling  to  allude  to  that  treaty 
as  to  the  notorious  Lichfield  House 
compact,  when  the  Whigs  bartered 
religious  principle  for  Roman  Catho- 
lic support.  Now,  this  may  be  very 
convenient  for  those  gentiemen ;  but, 
we  presume,  the  electors  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  the  sooner 
they  can  arrive  at  a  distinct  under- 
standing upon  such  points  the  better. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  "judi- 
cious and  timely  reform,"  but  the 
orator  who  uses  such  terms  should 
go  a  littie  further,  and  explain  to  his 
audience  the  exact  nature  of  the  re- 
form which  he  contemplates.  Be- 
cause, if  Lord  John  Russell's  abortive 
Bill  is  not  to  be  introduced  again, 
but,  in  the  event  of  his  resumption 
of  office,  another,  revised  by  Mr  Cob- 
den, and  approximating  to  the  full 
requirements  of  the  Manchester  poli- 
ticians, is  to  be  tabled  instead-^it. 
would  be  as  well  to  know  how  far  the 
liberality  of  honourable  candidates 
will  permit  them  to  advance.  Also, 
it  would  be  a  curious  and  not  unpro- 
fitable subject  of  inquky  whether  they 
still  hold  themselves  to  be  bound  by 
the  acts  of  their  parliamentary  leader? 
If  they  attended  the  meeting  at  Ches- 
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ham  Place,  they  most  be  held  as  con- 
aentiog  parties  to  the  Gobden  com- 
pact ;  if  they  did  not,  it  might  not  be 
Bseless  to  ask  who  is  their  leader, 
and  what  line  of  policy  do  they  intend 
to  porsne  ?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  hear 
the  abstract  opinions  of  political  sol- 
diers and  subalterns;  bat  in  these 
times,  it  is  mnch  more  instractive  to 
learn  the  name  of  the  captain  of  their 
troop.  None  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  are  alluding  are  likely  to 
originate  measures  —  they  must  be 
contented  to  take  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  others.  If,  therefore,  they 
remain,  and  intend  to  remain,  follow- 
ers of  Lord  John  Russell,  they  form 
part  of  that  grand  army  of  which  Mr 
Gobden  is  a  general  of  division,  if  not 
something  higher.  They  have  pro- 
nounced for  the  democracy,  and  as 
democrats  they  should  accordingly  be 
viewed. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  instructive 
if  we  could  exact  from  each  candidate 
a  distinct  definition  of  the  meaning 
which  he  attaches  to  the  term  "  Libe- 
ral principles."  We  observe  from  the 
Edinburgh  newspapers  that  a  gentle- 
man, professing  ^^  liberal  principles," 
proposes  to  contest  the  representation 
of  the  Montrose  burghs  with  Mr 
Joseph  Hume — the  inference  being, 
that  the  principles  of  the  said  Joseph 
are  not  suffidently  liberal  I  Then,  at 
Pfldsley,  a  candidate  recommended  by 
the  same  Joseph  Hume,  and  that 
superlative  twaddler  ^  Joshua 
Walmsley,  comes  forward,  on  ^'  libe- 
ral principles,"  to  oppose  Mr  Has- 
tie,  whom  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  rather  in 
advance  of  the  Whigs.  The  Radicals 
of  Perth  did  not  think  Mr  Fox  Maule 
*^  liberal "  enough  for  them,  since  they 
brought  forwaitl  an  opponent  in  the 
person  of  a  certain  Mr  Gilpin;  and 
now  that  Mr  Maule  has  succeeded  to 
the  peerage,  the  gentleman  who  next 
solicits  the  sufihiges  of  the  Fair  City 
in  his  place,  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  compare  his  ^^ liberal  principles" 
with  those  of  the  Gilpin.  Not  long 
ago  a  well-known  Whig  citizen  and 
civic  functionary  of  Edinburgh  de- 
clared himself  opposed  to  any  further 
extension  of  the  suffirage,  thereby 
intimating  his  dissent  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  Lord  John  BusselFs  Bill; 
and  yet,  at  a  meeting  lately  held 
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for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  candi- 
date, this  same  individual  Inoved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
candidate  ought  to  be  a  man  profess- 
ing '^  liberal  opinions  1 "  BeaUy  there 
is  something  ludicrous  and  intensely 
absurd  in  this  general  employment  of 
a  phrase  which  can  be  made  to  mean 
almost  anything.  Is  a  man  in  favour 
of  a  republic,  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  suppression  of  the  Ghurch, 
and  repudiation  of  the  national  debt? 
Then  he  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
**  liberal  principles."  Is  he  merely 
for  household  suffrage,  electoral  divi- 
sions, vote  by  ballot,  and  triennial 
parliaments?  He  is  likewise  of 
^'  liberal  principles."  Is  he  a  thick- 
and-thin  6upiM>rter  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  having  held  a  place  under 
the  late  Government  ?  Who  so  ready 
as  he  to  lay  claim  to  "  liberal  princi- 
ples." Does  he  wish  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State?  ''Liberal" 
again.  Does  he  back  up  the  Papacy 
in  their  insolent  attempts  at  aggres- 
sion, and  defend  the  grant  of  May- 
nooth  ?  He  does  so  on  ''  liberal  prin- 
ciples." Does  he  wish  to  see  the 
Jews  in  Parliament?  He  vindicates 
that  wish  on  the  score  of  ''liberal 

grinciples."  Now,  surely,  unless  logic 
I  an  art  as  lying  as  that  of  chiro- 
mancy, it  cannot  be  that  all  the  men 
holding  such  conflicting  opinions  are 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Liberals,  or  to 
claim  credit  to  themselves  for  enter- 
taining "liberal  opinions."  If  so, 
who  is  illiberal  ?  But  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  comment  further  upon  a  point 
so  very  obvious  as  this.  If  Liberalism 
means  contemplated  overthrow  and 
anarchy,  we  make  the  genUemen  who 
profess  such  principles  as  welcome 
to  their  title  as  was  the  late  Thomas 
Paine,  when  he  too  arrogated  to  him- 
self, in  his  isolation,  the  name  of 
Liberal.  If  it  means  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  love 
of  social  order,  and  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  general  body  of  the  people, 
we  fear  that  we  must  denv  the  name 
to  a  good  many  of  those  who  claim  it. 
One  miserable  feature  in  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  these  Moi-diaant  Libe- 
ral candidates,  especially  the  new  ones, 
is  their  extreme  avidity  to  swallow 
any  pledge  that  may  be  proposed, 
provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  can 
secure  the  suffrages  of  some  inconsi- 
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derable  fraction  of  the  electors.  Their 
addresses  are  not  deliberate  exposi- 
tions of  their  own  formed  opinions, 
but  are  framed  upon  another  and  yery 
liberal  principle.  They  endeayonr  to 
ascertain  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
are  sniq[>08ed  to  be  the  most  popular 
with  the  constituency  whom  thej  are 
ambitions  to  represent,  and  they  Lssoe 
their  manifestoes  accordingly.  If  any- 
thing has  been  omitted,  or  if  they 
have  not  gone  far  ^ongh,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  nsoally  afforded  them  to 
make  np  for  that  deficiency  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  electors— so  called 
by  coortesy,  for  in  many  cases  there 
are  not  hidf-a-dozen  electors,  besides 
those  on  the  platform,  in  the  room. 
Sodi  meetings  are  inyariably  attmided 
by  the  bnsy-bodies  of  the  place — 
radical  cobblers,  chnrch-rate  martyrs, 
philoeophioal  barbers,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  specimens  of  that  most 
loathsome  of  all  animals,  the  dirty 
dandy.  Here  the  candidate  is  ex- 
pected to  go  through  his  facings,  an^ 
to  answer  eyery  question  which  inso- 
lence can  snggest,  or  ignorance  render 
unintelligible.  No  matter: — as  our 
friend  is  a  member  of  the  ^*  Liberal 
party,"  he  can  safely  expand  his  con- 
science to  any  extent  which  may  be 
required;  and  the  dedsire  and  prompt 
manner  in  which  he  frequently  diM 
poses  of  the  most  knotty  points  of 
social  and  political  economy,  is  de- 
lightful and  edifying.  Without  eyer 
haying  read  a  single  page  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  is  quite  ready  to  reconstruct 
the  Currency,  and  pledges  himself  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  that  efi^t,  at  the 
request  of  a  snuffy  dealer  in  ginger- 
bread, who  neyer  had  credit  for  fiye 
Kunds  in  his  life,  and  who  has 
It  made  application  for  a  cessio 
honorum.  An  indiyidual  in  fnstian, 
eyidently  in  the  last  stage  of  delirium 
tremens^  after  a  hiccupped  harangue 
on  ecclesiastical  rapacity,  demands 
from  him  his  thoughts  upon  Church 
Establishments  in  general ;  and  the 
liberal  candidate  at  once  under- 
takes to  haye  them  all  suppressed. 
If  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Na- 
tional Education  are  somewhat  yague, 
the  fault  lies  with  the  respectable  non- 
elector,  who  could  not  frame  bis  ques- 
tion so  as  to  render  it  intelligible. 
To  one  earnest  inquirer— a  carrier — 
"^omises  an  entire  and  compulsory 


stoppage  of  Sunday  trains.  To 
another— a  publican— he  pledges  him- 
self to  remoye  the  excise  duties  from 
British  spirits.  To  a  third — a  emb- 
man— he  indicates  his  resolution  of 
commencing  a  yiolent  onsiasght  ob 
the  Customs,  so  that  *^the  poor 
man^s  tobacco"  may  be  no  lom^s^ 
smoked  under  a  sense  of  injnstiee» 
Of  course  he  disposes  yery  summarily 
of  the  Army,  Nayy,  and  Colonies,  these 
being  parasitical  weeds  whidi  ought 
immediately  to  be  done  away  with; 
in  fact,  before  he  has  done,  there  is 
hardly  one  institution,  tax,  eoatom, 
establishment,  or  system  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  he  has  not  denounced 
as  odious,  and  which  he  has-  not 
pledged  himself  to  alter  1  So  eon* 
yenient  are  your  ^*  liberal  princtptes  '* 
in  adjusting  tiiemselyes  to  the  popular 
will. 

What  takes  place  now,  bad  as  it  is, 
is  but  a  faint  type  of  what  would  be 
enacted  if  democracy  had  the  upper- 
hand  \  and  we  would  recommend  all 
those  who  are  sceptical  as  to  tUs 
matter,  to  attend  personally  seme 
meeting  at  which  a  candidaite  is  sub- 
jected to  this  kind  of  examination, 
and  marie  the  intelligence  which  i» 
displayed  by  the  questioners,  and  the 
consistency  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
replies.  It  is,  indeed,  as  sorry  a  spec* 
tacle  as  a  mui  could  wish  to  witness; 
and  could  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  r^es 
either  of  the  mind  of  the  electors,  or 
of  the  settled  opinions  of  those  whe 
are  likely  to  be  Liberal  members  of 
ParliameDt,  the  idea  would  ineyitably* 
cast  a  beayy  gloom  oyer  our  antidpa- 
tions  for  the  future.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  electors  haye  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  upstart  aspirants  after  the 
honours  of  legislation  will,  in  a  month 
or  so,  return  to  their  usual  ayoca- 
tions,  probably  not  without  an  impre- 
cation on  the  folly  which  induced 
them,  at  the  bidding  of  an  interested 
faction,  to  suspend  the  humble  toils 
on  which  their  daily  bread  depended, 
and  expose  themselyes  alike  to  ridi- 
cule and  defeat.  There  are,  howeyer, 
reflections  of  a  yery  serious  nature 
suggested  by  the  efforts  which  the 
R^ical  party  are  making  for  the  in- 
troduction of  organic  changes,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  oyer. 

Why  is  it  that  certain  parties  are 
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now,  mort  than  heretofore,  engAged 
m  getting  «p  a  cry  for  reform  and 
extension  of  saffrage  ?     Why  is  it 
that  some  mes,  ostensibly  belonging 
to  the  Whig  party,  who,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  held  such  views  in  utter 
detestation,  have  declared  themselves 
fayonrable  to  the  movement?    Has 
anything  been  done  to  cnrtail  the 
popular  privilege*— to  take  away  from 
the  people  any  portion  of  the  powa* 
which  they  previously  possessed — to 
cnrtaO  the  liberty  of  the  press— or  in 
any  way  to  trench  upon  the  rights 
whidi  are  comiBon  to  every  subject? 
Has  there  been  any  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  Grown — ^any  audible  com* 
plaint  agaimt  the  acts  of  the  Howe 
of  Peers?  Nothing  of  the  kind.   Has, 
thea,  the  House  of  Commons  foiled  in 
the  foUiment  of  its  duty  ?      That 
averment  can  hardly  be  made,  with 
consistency  at  least,  by  any  member 
of  the  Liberal  party,  since  they  have 
made  it  their  boast  that,  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment,  they  are  in  possession  , 
of  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House, ' 
and  have  taken  credit  to  themselves 
for  magnanimity  in  allowing  L<^ 
Derby's  Minlstrf  to  exist,  as  they 
say,  by  sufferance,  until  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Session  is  completed. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  motive  for  the 
change  which  is  now  so  loudly  urged? 
It  is  simply  this :   The  Liberal  party 
are  aware  that  they  no  longer  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  conndV,  and 
they  hope,   by  rousing  a  new  and 
fbrmidable  agitation,  to  divert  the 
public  mind  into  another  channel,  and 

grevent  it  from  dwelling  upon  the 
ijuries  which  they  have  inflicted  upon 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  nation. 
How  otherwise  can  we  account  for 
this  sudden  and  violent  mania  for 
extending  the  suffirage,  which  is  ap- 
parent in  the  election  speeches  of  most 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  ?  Mark  the 
hiconsistency  of  these  men.  They 
tell  us — no  matter  whether  falsely  or 
not — that  the  country  never  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  prosperity  than  now, 
and  that  such  has  been  the  fruit  of 
their  earnest  and  triumphant  efibrts. 
Very  welL  If  it  be  so,  what  reason 
can  be  urged  for  making  any  organic 
change  ?  Are  not  the  prosperity  and 
the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  that  con- 
tent which,  as  we  are  told,  reigns 
among  the  working-classes,  the  surest 


proofs  that  the  Constitution  is  working 
admhrably ;  and  would  it  not,  in  that 
case,  be  utter  madness  to  alter  its 
arrangement  ?     Tet  such  is  the  di- 
lemma in  which  the  Liberals,  including 
Lord  John  Russell,  are  placed.    They 
dare  not  aver  that  the  country  b  not 
prospering,  seeing   that,  for   many 
years,  they  have  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  that  any  statement  of  the 
kind  would  be  tantamount  to  a  cen- 
sure passed  upon  themselves.     On 
the  contrary,  they  avow  prosperity  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  yet  they  are 
clamouring  for  a  change,  which  cannot 
improve,  but  may  possibly  imperil  it  I 
They  cannot  say  that  they  demand 
extension  of  the  suffrage  because  the 
acts  of  another  Ministry  might  possi- 
My  endanger  the  prosperity  which 
they  assume  to  exist.    Both  the  Ra- 
dicals and  Lord  John  Russell  had  de- 
clared for  extension  of  the  suffrage 
long  before  Lord  Derby  was  sum- 
moned to  take  office.  They  were  quite 
as  keen  for  organic  change  at  the  time 
when  they  tauntingly  told  us  that 
Protection  was  coffined  and  buried  for 
ever,  as  they  are  now  when  they  be- 
hold it  in  life  and  motion.    Nor  can 
they  reasonably  suppose  that  a  cry 
for  extended  suffhtge  will  be  generally 
acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
present    electors,   who   are   lealons 
enough  of  the  privileges  which  they 
have  so  long  possessed,  and  are  by  no 
means  dispMed  to  part  with  them,  or 
to  be  swamped  by  the  uneducated 
rabble.  We  are  loath  to  suppose  that 
any,  beyond  the  worst  and  most  un- 
principled agitators  of  the  Manchester 
rump,  are  base  enough  to  hope  in 
their  hearts  that  they  may  succeed  in 
exciting  popular  tumult  and  disturb- 
ance.     We   shall   not  consult   Mr 
Roebuck's  History  of  the  Whig  Minis- 
try for  any  similar  passages  in  former 
days — we  content  ourselves  with  the 
assurance  that  no  disposition  of  the 
kind  exists   anywhere.      Therefore, 
after  looking  at  the  subject  In  all  its 
bearings,  we  are  constrained  to  come 
to  the  condusion,  that  all  this  talk 
about  reform  on  the  part  of  the  Libe- 
rals has  its  origin  in  a  sincere  and  not 
unnatural  desire  to  mislead  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  to  withdraw  their 
attention  from  those  matters  in  which 
they  are  immediately  and  most  deeply 
interested. 
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The  advocates  of  that  STStem  which 
has  been  dominaDt  for  sereral  years, 
although  its  introduotioii  is  of  an 
older  date,  are,  of  coarse,  load  in  its 
praise,  and  claim  for  it  the  credit  of 
fall  and  triamphant  sacoess.  We  do 
not  deny  that  their  system  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  the  effect  of  dieapen- 
ing  commodities,  though  not  in  the 
ratio  which  they  pr^cted.  The 
price  of  the  loaf,  of  sugar,  and  of  va- 
rions  other  articles  commonly  termed 
^^  of  first  necessity,'*  is  lowered ;  and 
we  may  fairly  acknowledge  that  to 
many  this  not  only  appears,  but  is,  a 
valuable  boon.  For,  undoubtedly, 
if  we  could  procure  all  the  articles 
which  we  consume  at  a  far  lower 
rate  than  before,  retaining,  at  the 
same  time,  our  incomes  undiminished, 
we  should  each  of  us  be  immense 
gainers— we  might  either  work  less, 
and  continue  to  five  as  formeriy,  or  we 
might  work  as  formerly,  and  gradually 
accumulate  a  capital ;  but  i^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cheapness  of  commodi- 
lies,  our  incomes  equally  diminish, 
then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wherein  the 
advantage  lies. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  at  least  one 
class  of  persons — those  who  are  in  the 
receipt  of  fixed  incomes — must  profit 
materially  by  any  system  wbicn  in- 
duces the  cheapening  of  commodities. 
The  mere  annuitant  can  now  live 
more  comfortably  than  before ;  but  as 
annuitants  do  not  constitute  a  very 
large  class  of  the  community,  and  as 
they  necessarily  must  derive  their  in- 
comes from  the  product  of  internal 
labour,  we  apprehend  that,  in  treating 
of  such  questions,  it  is  proper  to  look 
directly  to  the  working  and  produc- 
tive classes.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
argue  over  again  points  which  we 
have  repeatedly  discussed  in  previous 
articles ;  our  object  just  now  is  to 
show  that  these  pretended  Libends 
have  reason  on  their  side  in  wishing 
to  escape  from  a  calm  and  deliberate 
investigation  of  the  consequences  of 
their  lauded  policy. 

We  are  told  by  them  that  the 
working-classes  never  were  so  com- 
fortable as  they  are  just  now.  If  we 
believed  this,  and  thieved  also  that 
the  comfort  could  be  permanent — be- 
cause both  points  of  belief  are  neces- 
J9ary  before  any  one  can  be  convinced 
<ff  the  excellence  of  their  system — we 


should  submit  to  the  deep  degrada- 
tion of  acknowledging,  in  silrace  and 
tears,  onr  convereion  to  the  tenets 
of  the  men  of  Manchest^.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  we  bdieve  nothing  of 
the  kind—nay,  we  know  that  the 
contrary  is  the  fact ;  and,  first,  let 
us  try  to  understand,  if  possible,  the 
meaning  of  the  Free-Traders. 

We  need  not  complicate  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  working-classes 
are,  by  insisting  that  every  man  who 
depends  for  his  support  upon  his  own 
exertions  belongs  to  that  order. 
Heaven  knows  that  the  pen  is  often- 
times a  more  toilsome  implement  than 
the  shuttle  or  the  spade;  and,  al- 
though we  cannot  say  that  we  ever 
had  a  fancy  to  try  our  hand  at  the 
loom,  we  would  have  no  objection,  on 
occasion,  to  take  a  turn  at  trenching. 
By  the  working-classes,  we  nnder- 
stand  those  who  are  engaged  in  me- 
chanical toil— in  tilling  the  earth, 
cultivating  its  products,  raising  and 
smelting  its  minerals,  producing  fa- 
brics from  raw  materials,  and  assisting 
the  operations  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures in  an  endless  varie^  of 
ways.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  capitalist  in  this,  that  they  labour 
with  their  hands,  and  that  labour  is 
their  sole  inheritance. 

That  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every 
Government  to  guard  and  protect 
that  class,  has  been  our  invariable 
doctrine.  In  them  the  motive  strength 
of  Britain  lies.  Machinery  is  of  man's 
Invention — the  human  frame  is  the 
work  of  God  alone,  animated  by  His 
breath,  and  roust  not  be  treated  as  a 
machine.  They  may  be  called  upon 
— as  all  of  us  are  called  upon— to 
contribute  some  portion  of  their  labour 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
institutions,  which  have  undeniably 
exempted  us  from  those  terrible  cala- 
mities by  which  almost  every  other 
state  in  £urope  has  been  visited.  A 
bad  system  of  the  entailment  of  state 
debts,  commenced  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago  by  a  mo- 
narch who  came  over  to  this  country 
as  a  Liberator,  has  increased  the 
national  burdens,  and  occasioned  a 
further  tax  upon  labour.  Tet,  never- 
theless, it  is  undeniable  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  labourer,  in  every 
department  of  industry,  has  been  for  a 
long  time  superior  to  that  of  his  fellow 
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in  any  other  European  coontiy.  The 
men  of  the  working-classes  are,  though 
thej  may  not  know  it,  possessed  of 
enormous  power.  Wronged  they  can- 
not be,  except  by  their  own  consent, 
and  as  victims  of  delusion;  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  is  with  them,  and  so  is  that 
of  the  higher  orders.  To  all  who 
have  true  nobility  of  soul,  the  rights 
of  the  working  man  are  sacred ;  and 
when  that  ceases  to  be  the  case,  the 
days  of  the  aristocracy  are  numbered. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  condition  of 
the  British  labourer  has  been  superior 
to  that  of  his  foreign  equal  ?  That  is 
indeed  a  consideration  of  the  very 
greatest  importance ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  statistical  compilers  and  poli- 
tical economists  had  set  themselves 
seriously  to  consider  *'the  reason 
why,"  instead  of  simply  noting  the 
fact.  We  have  read  a  good  many 
volumes— more  than  we  care  to  enu- 
merate— written  by  gentlemen  of  that 
class,  but  we  never  have  been  able  to 
find  any  intelligible  explanation  of 
that  phenomenon.  Yet  surely  it  is  a 
remarkable  one.  This  country  is,  in 
respect  of  its  population,  far  more 
heavily  burdened  than  any  of  the 
leading  states  of  Europe — ^it  has  not 
the  climatic  advantages  of  some  of 
itiem — and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
produce  the  precious  metals.  Its 
exports,  though  undoubtedly  large, 
were,  and  are,  as  nothiug  to  the 
quantity  produced,  intended  for  the 
home  consumption.  It  has  been  com- 
puted, from  an  investigation  of  the 
census  taken  in  1841,  that  not  much 
more  than  half  a  million  of  people, 
the  population  being  then  nearly 
twenty  seven  millions,  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  the 
foreign  trade.* 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  mention 
that,  according  to  one  foreign  statis- 
ti^j^^uthority,  Schnabel,  the  propor- 
'^taxcs  paid  yearly  by  each 
Great  Britain,  France, 
was  in  the  following 
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Great  Britaio,     .  .18 

France,       .        .        .        .        11§ 
ProBsiay      ....  $1 

And  the  comparative  rate  of  agri- 
cnltui^  wages  is  stated  thus  by  Ran, 
in  his  Lehrhuch  der  PoUtischm  Oeko' 


Great  Britain,  (arerage,)         1    6 
France,  (doO        .    1     0} 

EastPmssia,      .        .       .    0    41 

These  figures,  of  course,  may  be 
slightly  inaccurate,  but  they  are  suffi- 
dent  to  show  the  fireat  variation, 
both  in  taxation  and  wages,  which 
prevails  in  the  three  countries  which 
are  here  specified ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  these 
calculations  were  made,  any  material 
difference  in  proportion  has  taken 
place.  A  similar  discrepancy  pre- 
vails in  wages  of  every  kind.  For 
example,  Mr  Porter  tells  us  that  in 
Wurtemberg  the  wages  of  the  artisans 
in  towns  are  from  Is.  8d.  to  4s.  2d. 
per  week ;  that  in  Bavaria  **  labourers 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  day  in 
the  country,  and  from  8d.  to  Is.  4d. 
in  the  towns;*'  and  that  in  Saxony 
*^  a  man  employed  in  his  loom,  work- 
ing very  dUigently  from  Monday 
morning  un^  Saturdav  night,  horn 
five  o'clock  in  the  mommg  unUl  dusk, 
and  even  at  times  with  a  lamp,  his 
wife  assisting  him  in  finishing  and 
taking  him  the  work,  could  not  pos- 
sibly earn  more  than  20  groschen 
(2s.  6d.  sterUng)  per  week."  We 
might  have  added  many  other  in- 
stances to  these,  but  we  judge  it  to 
be  unnecessary.  We  quote  them 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  labour  in  Britain,  if  heavily 
taxed,  was  better  remunerated  than 

Now,  why  was  it  better  remune- 
rated? That  is— after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and 
£olns-bags  of  oratory,  and  hundreds 
of  thoosands  of  reams  of  paper  have 
been  expended  on  it— the  question, 
upon  the  solution  of  which  the  merit 


n,  in  his  Analyiii  of  the  Oc€upatlon$  of  the  People,  states  the  whole 
s  employed  in  manufactures  of  every  kind  at  1,440,908  J  ^Jl^^ 
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of  the  rival  systems  depends.    It  was 
better  remunerated  in  this  way — be- 
caose  in  Great  Britain  there  has  been 
a  fas  greater  ontlay  of  capital  in  eyery 
department  and  brandi  of  indnstry, 
than  has  been  made  in  any  other 
coontry  of  the  world.    With  ns,  land 
has  been  reclaimed,  and  brought  under 
tillage,  which  elsewhere  would  have 
been  left  in  a  state  of  nature.    At  an 
immense  cost  the  difficulties  of  climate 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  soil 
rendered  productive,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  an  inoreased   number  of 
inhabitants.  We  must  go  back  farther 
than  the  memory  of  the  present  gene- 
ration can  readi,  in  oi^er  to  appre- 
ciate the  vast  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments which  were  so  effected.    Since 
the  commencement  of  the   present 
century,  very  neariy  four  miUions  of 
acres,  in  England  alone,  have  bem 
brought  into  cultivation  under  the 
Indosure  Acts,  besides  all  that  has 
been  effected  by  private  enterprise — 
and  it  is  probable  that  amount  im- 
mensely exceeds  the  other—on  land 
held  by  a  simple  tenure.     Eighty 
years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  what  are  now  our  best  cultivated 
counties,  was  covered  with  heath  and 
ling,  and  of  course  wholly  unproduc- 
tive.    It  was  from  this  outlay  of 
capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  onr  towns, 
and  the  great  increase  of  our  manu- 
factures, took  their  rise.    The  latter 
cannot  precede — it  must  always  fol- 
low the  other.    The  country  supplied 
the  towns  with  food,  and  the  towns 
in  turn  supplied   the  country  with 
manufactures.    Such  being  the  ease, 
it  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  of 
either  interest  depended  greatly  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  other.     If 
agriculture  was  depressed,  from  what- 
ever cause,  there  was  no  longer  the 
same  demand  as  formerly  for  manu- 
factures; if  manufactures  were  de- 
pressed, the  agriculturist  suffered  in 
his  turn.    But  in  reality,  except  from 
over  -  trading,    and    a    competition 
pushed  to  an  extent  which  has  affect- 
ed the  national  interest,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  depression  in 
manufactures  for  the  home  trade  could 
take  place,  except  through  and  in 
consequence  of  agricultural  calamity. 
The  home  demand  was  remarkably 
steady,  and  could  be  calculated  upon 


with  almost  a  ootiinty  of  retms.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  enlightened  eoo- 
Bomiflts  of  onr  age  to  discover  that 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  mana- 
factnres  were  not  harmonious.  Sncli^ 
eleariy,  was  not  the  theory  of  onr 
forefathers.  The  Book  of  Common 
Pn^er  contains  a  form  of  thankB- 
giving  for  a  good  harveet — it  ha» 
none  for  a  year  of  unusual  export  si^ 
import. 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  over 
without  notice,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  extraordinaiy  deve- 
lopment of  indnstry  and  enterprise  in 
Great  Britain,  in  every  department. 
Without  oonsnmers,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  agrfculture  could  not  have 
advanced  with  such  rapid  strides ; 
and  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  no  misunderstandine  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  possession  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  is  of  little 
valne  unless  the  owner  can  command 
a  remunerative  market  for  his  pro- 
duce ;  nor  will  lie  cultivate  his  land 
to  the  utmost  unless  be  has  the  assur- 
ance of  such  a  market.  It  is  aU  very 
well  to  say,  that,  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  such  and 
such  an  amount  of  crops  may  be 
reared  on  eadi  acre ; — ^that  is  a  mere 
feat  of  agricultural  diemistry,  such  as 
Mr  Huxtable  offered  to  undertake 
upon  pure  sand  with  the  assistance  of 
]^'  dung;  but  the  real  and  only 
question  is — wiU  the  return  meet  the 
outlay?  Without  some  unnsnid  and 
extraordinary  cause  to  increase  the 
number  of  consumers,  it  is  dear  to  us 
that  the  progress  of  agriculture  must 
have  been  comparatively  slow;  and 
accordingly,  we  find  that  cause  in  the 
Continental  war,  which  continued  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  acentury,  and  which 
has  effected  such  mighty  changes — the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet  apparent — in 
the  social  position  of  Great  Britain. 

To  maintain  that  war,  the  resources 
of  this  country  were  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most. So  great  were  the  demands, 
that  they  ccmld  not  possibly  have  been 
met  but  for  two  things — one  being  the 
result  of  internal  arrangement,  and 
the  other  arising  from  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  of  these  was  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  the 
extension,  or  rather  creation,  of  cre- 
dit, arising  from  an  unlimited  paper 
currency.    The  second  was  the  mono- 
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polj  of  Ae  ^ordgB  mariLets,  which  we 
engroiMd)  in  virtae  of  oar  iMiTal 
snpreouurf.  No  writer  on  the  weial 
state  of  BritalB,  eren  at  the  present 
hov,  and  no  political  ecoBomiet  who 
does  not  specialty  rdinr  to  these  two 
drenmstaBces,  are  worth  consulting. 
Better  pat  tiieir  yolames  into  the  fire, 
than  disenss  effiscts  without  regard  to 
their  antecedent  cause. 

It  may  be  that  the  extent  to  wMdi 
that  nnlimited  cnrreney  was  pushed, 
has  since  had  disastrpns  resolto.  If 
unwisely  permitted  withoat  control  or 
regnlation,  it  was,  as  we  think,  con- 
tracted in  a  manner  cTcn  moretm- 
wise;  and  the  prftctical  consequence 
has  been  an  emmmms  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  public  debt.  Bat  with- 
out a  currency  of  very  large  extent — 
without  the  credit  which  that  currency 
created— Great  Britain  could  not  ha^e 
continued  the  struggle  so  long,  nor 
brought  it  to  a  triumphant  issue.  It 
was  this  that  stimulated  both  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  the  latter 
haying,  in  addition,  the  inestimable 
priTilege  of  the  command  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  without  any  inter- 
ference of  a  rival.  Reclaimed  fields 
and  new  mannfkctories  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  period ;  and  unquestion- 
ably there  nerer  was  an  era  in  our 
history  when  prosperity  appeared 
to  be  more  generally  diffused.  If 
prices  were  high,  so  were  wages, 
employment  was  plentiful,  because 
improyement  was  progressing  on  eyeiy 
side,  and  no  jealousy  existed  between 
the  manuf&cturer  and  the  agricultur- 
ist. During  fifteen  years,  ih)m  1801 
to  1815,  the  ayerage  annual  quantity 
of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported 
to  this  country  was  only  606,000 
quarters. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  instractiye  here 
to  quote  the  words  of  an  acute  ob- 
server in  1816,  regarding  the  im- 
provements which  bad  ti^en  place, 
before  any  check  occurred.  The 
writer  of  the  historical  summary  in 
the  Edinlmrgh  Annuod  Eegitter  for 
that  year  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  During  the  continuance  of  the  last 
war,  many  things  had  conspired  to  stimu- 
late to  the  highest  extent  the  exertions 
of  every  class  of  the  people  of  England. 
Cut  off  by  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte 
from  direct  intercourse  with  some  of 
the  richest  countries  of  Europe,  the  policy 
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wfateh  England  had  adopted  in  revenge 
of  tills  exelusioa,  had  greatly  inereaeed 
ike  action  of  those  many  ciroumstancea 
which  naturally  tended  towards  render- 
ing her  the  great,  or  rather  the  sole  entre- 
pbty  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In 
her  the  whole  of  that  colonial  trade  which 
had  formerly  been  sufficient  to  enrich^ 
not  her  alone,  but  Franee  and  Hollana 
also,  had  now  centred.  The  inventive 
zeal  of  her  manufaoturers  had  gone  on 
from  year  to  year  augmenting  and  im- 
proTing  branches  of  industry,  in  whick^ 
eren  before^  she  had  been  without  a  rival. 
The  increase  of  maaufkctures  had  been 
attended  with  a  perpetual  increase  in  the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
eyents  of  the  two  years  of  scarcity  (as 
they  were  called)  lent  an  additional 
spring  to  the  motion  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  meet  this  demand.  The 
increase  which  took  place  in  the  agricnl- 
tnral  improTcments  of  the  island,  was 
such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled  in 
any  similar  period  of  time.  InTeniton 
followed  inventiooyforeeoBomising  labour^ 
and  increasing  production  ;  till  through- 
out no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole 
empire  the  &ce  of  the  country  was 
changed.  '  It  may  safely  be  said/  asserted 
Mr  Brougham, '  that  without  at  all  com- 
prehending the  waste  lands  wholly  added 
to  the  productiTe  tenantry  of  the  island, 
not  perhaps  that  two  blades  of  grass  now 
grow  where  one  only  grew  befere,  but 
certainly  that  five  grow  where  four 
used  to  be  ;  and  that  this  kingdom,  which 
fbreignen  were  wont  to  taont  as  a  mere 
manufacturing  and  trading  country,  in- 
habited by  a  shopkeeping  nation,  is,  in 
reality,  for  its  size,  by  far  the  greatest 
agricultural  state  in  the  world  T" 

Contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  general 
expectation,  the  close  of  the  war  and 
the  return  of  peace  operated  disas- 
trously upon  the  internal  interests  of 
the  country.  Though  the  mannfac- 
turiug  energies  of  the  Continent  had 
been  check^,  its  agriculture  was  ready 
and  available;  and  accordingly,  no 
sooner  were  the  ports  opened  than 
prices  fell  at  sn  alarming  rate.  The 
result  was  not  only  immediate  agri- 
cultural distress  in  Britain,  but  the 
greatest  depression  in  every  branch 
€f  manufacture  connected  with  the 
home  trade.  The  agricultural  dis- 
tress needs  no  explanation.  The  vast 
improvements  on  land  had  been  made 
with  borrowed  money ;  and  when 
prices  went  down,  the  proprietor  too 
often  found  himself  unable  from  his 
rents  to  pay  the  bare  interest  of  the 
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money  expended.  Yet,  had  these 
improyements  not  taken  place,  how 
could  Britain  hare  continued  the 
struggle  so  long  —  how  could  her 
manufacturing  population  have  been 
fed  ?  These  are  questions  neyer  con- 
sidered now,  especiallj  by  those  agi- 
tators who  revile  the  landlords,  or 
rather  the  Legishiture,  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that,  unless  the  com  duty  had  been 
then  imposed,  England  must,  within 
a  very  few  years,  either  have  exhi- 
bited the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a 
bankrapt  and  ruined  state,  or  been 
plunged  in  revolution.  The  .distress 
rapidly  spread  to  the  manufacturers — 
for  example,  those  engaged  in  the 
silk  trade,  and  the  iron  and  coal- 
workers  of  Staffordshire  and  Wales. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  com  produced 
its  natural  effect  by  limiting  the  con- 
sumption of  everything  else ;  and,  as 
if  to  crown  the  calamity,  the  export- 
ing manufacturers,  in  their  eagerness 
for  gain,  committed  precisely  the 
same  blunder,  from  the  effects  of 
which  they  are  now  suffering  so 
severely ;  and  by  creating  a  glut  in  the 
Continental  markets,  they  both  anni- 
hilated thehr  own  profits,  and  excited 
such  an  alarm  in  foreign  govemments 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  system  of  pro- 
hibitory duties,  which  continues  to  the 
present  hour.  Then  followed  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  with 
all  its  train  of  ruin — a  measure  which, 
whether  necessary  or  not  in  principle, 
could  not  have  been  carried  but  for 
the  existence  of  a  corn  law,  which 
in  some  degree  mitigated  its  pressure. 
In  a  country  so  loaded  with  debt 
as  ours,  it  is  in  vun  to  talk,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  lately  did,  of  a  '^  natural 
price.'*  The  term,  indeed,  has  no 
kind  of  significance  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  are  perfectly  certain 
that  the  noble  lord,  when  he  em- 
ployed it,  was  not  attempting  to 
clothe  a  distinct  idea  in  words.  He 
found  the  phrase  somewhere — per- 
haps borrowed  it  from  the  Economut 
— and  used  it,  because  he  thought  it 
sounded  welL  If  he  could  reduce  the 
price  of  all  commodities  here  to  the 
level  of  that  which  prevails  in  a  Con- 
tinental country — a  consummation 
which  appears  to  be  contemplated 
and  desired  by  the  Free-Traders — the 
result  would  necessarily  be  a  like  de- 
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cadence  of  our  wealth— not  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  rdaxation  of 
our  present  burdens.  The  high  wages 
which  the  working-classes  receive  ia 
this  country,  contrasted  wiUi  the  low- 
wages  which  are  given  ebewhero,  de- 
pend upon  the  retum  which  is  yidded 
to  the  capitalist  who  calls  their  labour 
into  being.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
effect  depression  in  an^  one  great 
branch  of  industry  exercises  upon  the 
working-classes,  who  are  not  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  it  for  their 
subsistence. 

This  involves  one  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  in  economicai 
science.  When  an  interest  is  de- 
pressed, it  does  not  always  happen — 
especially  in  the  first  stage  of  depres- 
sion—that the  labourers  attached  to 
that  interest  feel  immediately  the  con- 
sequences of  the  decline.  Agricultural 
wages,  for  example,  do  not  fluctuate 
according  to  the  price  of  wheat  The 
retrenchment  which  becomes  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  lessened  re- 
turns is  usually  effected,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  by  curtailment  of 
personal  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator— by  abstinence  from 
purchases,  not  necessary  indeed,  but 
convenient— and  by  that  species  of 
circumspect,  but  nameless  thrift, 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  makes 
a  very  considerable  difference  in 
the  amount  of  tradesmen's  bills. 
This  kind  of  retrenchment  is  the 
easiest,  the  safest,  and  the  most 
humane;  and  it  ia  not  until  the 
depression  becomes  so  great  as  to 
render  other  and  more  stringent 
modes  of  economising  necessaiy,  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  actually 
made  to  feel  his  entire  dependence 
npon  the  land,  and  the  interest  which 
be  has  in  its  returns.  The  small 
tradesmen  and  dealers  in  the  country 
and  market  towns  are  usually  the 
first  to  discern  what  is  called  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  They  find 
that  the  farmers  are  no  longer  taking 
from  them  the  same  quantity  of 
goods  as  before ;  that  theur  stocks, 
especially  of  the  more  expensive 
articles,  remain  on  their  hands  un- 
sold; and  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  novelties.  If  the  depression  goes 
BO  far  as  to  necessitate  a  diminution 
of  rental,  then  the  same  economy, 
but  on  a  wider  scale,  is  practised 
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by  the  landlord.  Expensiye  laxa- 
lies  are  given  np,  establishments 
contracted,  and  the  toim*s-people 
begin  to  complain  of  a  dnll  sea- 
son, for  which  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  account,  seeing  that  money 
is  declared  to  be  cheap.  AU  Uus 
reacts  upon  the  artisans  very  severe- 
ly ;  because  in  towns  labour  has  a 
for  less  certain  tenure  than  in  the 
country ;  and  when  there  is  a  cessa- 
tion of  demand,  workmen,  however 
skilled,  are  not  only  liable,  but 
certain  to  be  dismissed.  If  the 
shopkeeper  cannot  get  his  goods  off 
his  hands,  the  manufacturer  need  not 
expect  to  prevail  upon  him  to  give 
any  farther  orders.  The  demand 
npon  the  mills  becomes  slack,  and 
the  manufacturer,  finding  that  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  revival, 
considers  it  his  duty  to  have  recourse 
to  short  time. 
This  is  precisely  what  has  been 

Sing  on  for  the  last  two  years, 
mdlords  and  farmers  have  curtailed 
their  expenditure  in  consequence  of 
the  great  fall  of  prices;  and  the 
parties  who  have  actually  suffered 
^e  most  are  the  tradesmen  with 
whom  they  commonly  deal,  and  the 
artisans  in  their  employment.  It 
is  impHMsible  to  affect  materially  the 
gigantic  interest  of  agriculture  with- 
out striking  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
prosperity  of  home  manufactures; 
and  unfortunately  these  manufactures, 
or  at  least  many  branches  of  them, 
are  now  liable  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. If  it  should  be  idlowed  that 
this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case— 
and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
controverted — then  it  will  appear 
that  the  working-cUsses,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
producing  for  the  home  market,  have 
lost  lar|^]y  in  employment  if  they 
have  gained  by  cheaper  food. 

And  it  is  most  remarkable,  that  in 
proportion  as  food  has  become  cheap 
m  thk  country,  so  has  emimtion 
increased.  That  is  apparently  one 
of  the  strangest  features  of  the  whole 
case.  What  contentment  can  there 
be  in  a  nation  when  the  people  are 
deserting  their  native  soil  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands?  They  did  not 
do  so  while  the  other  system  was  in 
operation.  Whatever  were  the  faults 
of  Protection,  it  did  not  give  rise  to 
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scenes  like  the  following,  which  we 
find  quoted  in  the  Ecanamiii  of  17th 
April,  as  if  it  were  something  rather 
to  be  proud  of  than  otherwise.  The 
pious  editor  entitles  it  *^  The  Exodus.*' 
Certainly  he  and  his  friends  have 
made  Ireland  the  reverse  of  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey : — 

"The  flight  of  the  popnlation  from 
the  south  is  thas  described  by  the  CUmmd 
Chronicle : — *  The  tide  of  emigration  has 
set  in  this  year  more  strongly  than  erer 
it  has  within  oar  memories.  During  the 
winter  months,  we  need  to  obserre  soli- 
tary groups  wending  their  way  towards 
the  sea-coast,  but  since  the  beason  open- 
ed, (and  a  most  beautifbl  one  it  is,) 
these  groups  hare  been  literally  swelled 
into  shoals,  and,  travel  what  road  you 
may,  yon  will  find  upon  it  strings  of  cars 
and  drays,  laden  with  women  and  chil- 
dren and  household  stuffs,  journeying 
onward,  their  final  destination  being 
America.  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  the  same.  At  eierj  station 
along  the  rail,  from  Goold's  Cross  to 
Sallins,  the  third-class  carriages  receive 
their  qnota  of  emigrants.  The  Grand 
Canal  passage-boats,  from  Shannon  har- 
bour to  Sallins,  appear  every  morning 
at  their  accustomed  hour,  laden  down 
with  emigrants  and  their  luggage,  on 
their  way  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to  LiTer- 
pool,  whence  they  take  shipping  for 
America.' " 

And  yet  this  wholesale  expatria- 
tion is  so  far  from  appearing  a  disas- 
trous sign,  that  it  does  not  even  ex- 
cite a  word  of  comment  from  the 
cold-blooded  man  of  calculations. 
Truly  there  are  various  points  of 
similarity  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Free-Trader  and  the  fro^  I 

Remarkable  undoubtedly  it  is,  and 
to  be  remarked  and  remembered  in 
all  coming  estimates  of  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  men,  styling  them- 
selves statesmen,  whose  measures  have 
led  to  the  frightful  depopulation  of  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  Remark- 
able it  is,  but  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  the  same  thing  must 
occur  in  every  instance  where  a  great 
branch  of  industry  is  not  only  checked, 
but  rendered  unprofitable.  Succeed- 
ing generations  will  hardlv  believe 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  Free-Traders  to  feed  the  Irish 
people  with  foreign  grain,  and  so  pro- 
mote then:  prosperity,  at  a  time  when 
their  sole  wealth  was  derived  from 
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agricoltnral  produce.  Jost  fancy 
a  scheme  for  promotioff  the  proe- 
perity  of  Newcastle  bj  import- 
ing to  it  ooals  to  be  sold  at  half 
the  price  for  which  that  article  is  at 
present  delirered  at  the  pit-month  I 
Conceire  to  yoonelTes  the  ecstamr 
which  would  prevail  in  Manchester  if 
Swiss  calicoes  were  brought  there  to 
be  vended  at  rates  greatly  lower  than 
are  now  charged  by  the  master  mann- 
iactarers!  Undoubtedly  the  people 
of  Newcastle  and  the  operatives  of 
Manchester  wonld  in  that  case  pay 
less  than  formerly  both  for  fiiel  and 
clothing— both  of  them  *^  first  articles 
of  necessity ; "  but  we  rather  imagine 
that  no  long  time  wonld  elapse  before 
there  were  palpable  symptoms  of  a 
very  considerable  emigration.  And 
lest,  in  their  grand  reliance  in  a  mo- 
nopoly of  coals  and  cottons,  the  Free- 
Tnders  should  scoff  at  oar  parallels  as 
altogether  visionary,  we  challenge  them 
to  ittiake  a  trial  in  a  case  which  Is  not 
visionary.  IM  thtm  take  off  the  mam^ 
facturing  proiectwe  dmtie»  which  wtiU 
exists  and  try  the  effect  of  thai  measure 
upon  Birmingham^  Sheffield^  andPate* 
ley.  Of  coarse  they  know  better  than 
to  accept  any  sach  challenge ;  bat  we 
warn  the  mannfactarers — and  let 
them  look  to  it  in  time — that  the  day 
is  rapidly  drawing  near  when  all 
these  daties  mnst  h%  repealed,  unless 
jnstice  is  done  to  the  other  saffering 
interests.  If  they  persist  in  asking 
Free  Trade,  and  m  refusing  all  eqni- 
valents  or  reparation  for  the  mischief 
they  have  done,  they  ehaU  have  Free 
Trade^  but  entiiie.  Then  we  shdl 
see  whether  they — with  all  their  ma- 
chinery, all  their  ingenuity,  and  all 
theur  capital — with  all  their  immu- 
nity from  burdens  which  are  imposed 
upon  other  classes — with  all  the  stim- 
nlus  given  to  them  by  the  income- 
tax,  now  levied  since  1842,  hi  order 
that  taxes  weighing  on  the  manufao- 
toring  hiterest  might  be  repealed — 
can  compete  on  open  terms  in  the 
home  market  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Continent.  Do  not  let  them 
deceive  themselves;  that  reckoning 
is  nigh  at  hand.  They  must  be  con- 
tent to  accept  the  measure  with 
which  they  have  meted  to  others; 
and  we  tell  them  fairiy,  that  they 
need  not  hope  that  thU  subject  will 
be  any  longer  overlooked.    Not  one 
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rag  <tf  proiectiom  can  het^towtanm^ 


o/*  any  kind* 
9^  or  mot,  if  FVee  Trada  is  to  be  the 
oommercUl  principle  of  the  eouBtry. 
If  80,  the  priao^e  moat  be  Buvefsally 
Fieoguised. 

What  is  a«w  UMmg  place  m  ire- 
laad,  onut,  erelong,  we  are  eonvinoed, 
take  pUee  in  Britain.  Kayfinsofir 
as  Scotland  is  oooeeiaed,  the  nme 
symptoms  are  exhibltad  already,  al- 
most in  the  sasM  degree.  In  one 
petat  of  view,  we  canaet  deplore  the 
emigration.  If  it  is  fated  that, 
through  the  bUndness  and  capiditj 
of  men  whose  religions  creed  oonsiaH 
of  Trade  Betums,  and  whose  sale  dei^ 
is  Mammon,  the  system  which  has 
ootttribnted  so  nrach  to  the  greatness 
snd  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  which 
has  created  a  garden  oat  of  a  wilder- 
ness, is  to  be  abandoned  for  ever,  it  is 
better  that  our  people  should  go  else- 
where, and  find  shdter  onder  a 
government  which,  if  not  monard^' 
cal,  may  be  more  paternal  than  their 
own.  It  is  a  bitter  thuig,  that  ex- 
patriation ;  but  it  has  becoi  the  des- 
tiny of  msn  shice  the  FalL  They  will 
find  fertile  land  to  till  in  the  pndriea 
of  the  West— they  wiU  have  Una, 
skies  above  them,  and  a  brighter  snn 
than  here ;  and,  if  that  be  any  conso- 
lation to  them  in  their  exile,  they 
may  still  eontribute  to  the  supply  oi 
food  to  the  British  mariiet,  without 
paying,  as  thev  must  have  done  had 
they  continued  here,  their  qaotn  to 
the  taxes  of  the  country.  But  we 
must  foirly  oonfoss  that  we  foel  less 
sympath  V  for  those  who  go  than  for 
those  who  are  eompdled  to  linger. 
Until  the  home  demand  is  revived— 
which  can  only  be  in  consequence  of 
the  enhanced  value  of  home  produoe— 
we  can  see  nothhig  but  additional 
misery  in  store  for  all  those  artisans 
and  operatives  who  are  unconnected 
with  the  foreign  trade.  With  regard 
to  that  trade,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  it  has  prospered.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  admit  that,  in  spite 
of  increased  exports— which,  be  it 
remembered,  do  not  by  any  means 
implv  increased  demand— their  rea- 
sonable hopes  have  been  disap- 
pointed; ana  that  in  regard  to  the 
countries  from  which  we  now  derive 
the  largest  supply  of  com,  their  ex- 
ports   have    materially    decreased. 
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That  is  a  symptom  of  ao  common 
significance ;  for  it  shows  that,  simal- 
taneonsly  with  the  increase  of  their 
agrioQltnre,  those  oonntnes  are  fos- 
tering and  extending  their  own  ma- 
nn£ftctares.  As  fur  the  other— the 
home  trade — it  is,  by  the  unanimous 
acknowledgment  of  onr  oppon^ts, 
daily  dwindling ;  and  the  income  <^ 
the  conntry — as  the  last  returns  of 
the  property-tax,  which  do  not  by 
au^  means  disclose  the  wh<^  amount 
of  the  deficit,  have  shown  ua— has 
fallen  off  six  milli<»iB  within  the  last 
two  years.  Were  we  to  add  the 
diminution  on  incomes  under  £150 
per  annum,  we  hare  no  doubt 
whateyer  that  the  loss  would  be 
found  to  amount  to  more  than  three 
times  that  sum.  All  Utat  is  so  much 
ksi  to  the  retailer  and  home  manu- 
facturer. For  a  time,  even  yet,  cheap- 
ness may  serve  to  palliate  and  dis- 
guise the  evil ;  but  it  cannot  do  so 
long.  Many  important  branches  of 
industry,  such  as  the  iron  trade,  are 
in  a  state  of  extreme  depression.  The 
evil  is  not  confined  to  the  mother 
country ;  it  is  impoverishiug  the 
fairest  parts  of  our  colonial  empire. 
Some  of  the  sugar-growing  colonies 
are  on  the  verse  of  abandonment. 
Unless  a  very  different  policy  from, 
that  adopted  by  the  Liberals  is  pur- 
sued and  sanctioned  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  catastrophe  cannot 
long  be  delayed ;  and  thcoi,  perhaps, 
the  British  public,  though  too  late, 
may  be  instructed  as  to  the  rdatiye 
value  of  colonial  possessions  of  onr 
own,  and  those  belonging  to  states 
which  do  not  recognise  reciprocity. 

Years  ago,  when  the  Free-Traders 
were  in  the  first  blush  of  their  success, 
and  the  minds  of  men  were  still  in- 
flamed with  the  hot  fever  of  specu- 
kUkm,  the  advocates  of  the  new 
system  were  requested  to  state  in 
what  way  they  proposed  to  employ 
that  mass  of  labour  which  mnst 
necessarily  be  displaced  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  so  much  foreign  produce 
instead  of  our  own.  They  answered, 
with  the  joyousness  of  enthusiasm, 
that  there  would  be  room  enough  and 
to  spare  in  the  factories  for  every  man 
who  might  so  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. It  was  not  until  an  after 
period  that  the  stem  and  dreary 
remedy  of  emigration  was  prescribed 


and  enforced— not  until  it  had  be- 
come apparent  from  experience  that 
all  their  hopes  of  increased  profit 
fr<Hn  foreign  trade  and  expected  re- 
dproeity  were  based  upon  a  delusion. 
Then  indeed  the  misery  which  had 
been  created  by  reckless  legislation 
was  exalted  into  a  cause  for  triumph, 
and  the  Exodus  of  the  poor  from  the 
land  of  their  birth,  wherein  they  no 
longer  could  find  the  means  of  labour, 
was  represented  as  a  hopeful  sign  of 
the  future  destinies  of  the  connt^. 

We  are  very  fax^  indeed,  from 
blaming  those  who,  at  the  present 
time,  declare  themselves  averse  to 
any  violent  changes,  and  who  think 
that  some  remedy  and  redress  may 
be  given,  without  having  recourse  to 
an  entire  idteration  of  the  principle 
upon  which  our  present  commercial 
policy  is  based.  It  may  be  that  time 
is  yet  required  before  the  effects  of 
Free  Trade  can  be  fully  felt  and  ap- 
preciated by  some  of  the  classes  of 
^is  country ;  aad^  certainly,  the  first 
step  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
new  Parliament,  should  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  taxation,  corresponding 
to  the  altered  circumstanoes  of  the 
community.  Of  course,  as  this  de- 
mand is  founded  strictly  upon  justice, 
it  wiU  be  opposed  strenuously  bj 
many  of  those  who  glmy  in  Uieir 
Liberal  opinions ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  British  people, 
whatever  may  be  their  thoughts  on 
other  points^  have  that  regud  to 
justice,  that  they  will  not  counte- 
nance oppression.  It  may  be  that 
the  agricultural  classes  cannot  yet 
expect  to  receive  that  measure  of  relief 
which  they  have  waited  and  hoped 
tox  so  long.  The  partial  failure  of  the 
last  harvest  on  the  Continent,  though 
it  has  not  brought  up  prices  to  a 
remunerative  level,  has  had  more 
than  the  effect  of  checking  their  fur- 
ther decline ;  and  that  circnmstance, 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  may  have 
some  influence  on  the  minds  or  many 
who  are  slow  to  believe  that  fbreign 
importations  can  really  aflect  the 
permanenee  of  British  agriculture. 
The  experience  <^  anothtf  season  may 
be  necessary  to  open  then*  eyes.  So 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  opinions 
of  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  such  subjects,  we  may 
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look  almost  immediately  for  a  great 
increase  of  importations,  and  a  n^pid 
dedine  of  prices.  The  failure  on  the 
Continent  did  not  extend  to  the 
wheat  crop— it  was  limited  to  the 
rye  and  potatoes,  the  customary  food 
of  the  peasantry;  and  it  is  now  asoer- 
tained  that  there  is  a  large  snrplns 
of  wheat  ready  to  be  thrown  into  oar 
ports.  Bat  it  woald  be  oat  of  place 
to  discass  sach  points  jast  now. 
The  verdict  lies  with  the  conntry, 
to  which  Lord  Derby  has  appealed. 
If  that  verdict  should  not  be  of  a 
nature  to  enable  him  at  onoe  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  agricultural  dis- 
tress,  by  the  reimposition  of  a  duty 
on  com,  then  we  must  look  in  the 
first  instance  to  such  a  readjustment 
of  burdens  as  shall  at  least  g^ye 
fair  play  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
But  there  is  much  more  than  this. 
The  strength  of  the  Protective  case 
lies  in  its  universal  application  to  all 
classes  of  the  commimity ;  and  it  is 
not  we,  but  our  opponento,  who  aifoct 
to  regard  it  as  a  question  in  which  no 
one  is  interested  beyond  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  We  look  upon  it  as 
of  vital  importance  to  the  retailer,  the 
tradesman,  the  artisan,  and  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  to  all  who  labour 
fbr  them ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  time  has  now  amved  when  a  full 
and  searching  Parliamentary  inquiry 
should  be  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
cheap  loaf  in  connection  with  the  rate 
of  wages,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
home  trade.  Surely  the  Free-Tradere 
can  have  no  reason  to  object  to  this. 
They  ground  their  case  on  philan- 
thropy and  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  poor  and  labouring  man,  and  in 
that  respect  we  are  both  agreed. 
Well  then ; — ^if,  as  we  think  and  sav, 
agricultural  distress,  occasioned  by  the 
lowprices  which  have  prevailed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  importations  of 
foreign  com,  has  had  the  effect  of  les- 
sening employment  generally  throuj^- 
ont  the  country — a  position  which, 
in  our  mind,  is  much  strengthened 
by  the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
increase  of  emigration— surely  that 
proposition  is  capable  of  tangible  proof 
or  equally  distinct  refutation.    Let  us 


know,  from  authentic  sources,  not 
from  partial  or  interested  assertion, 
whether,  along  with  the  dieap  loaf, 
the  people  have  had  full  and  remu- 
nerative employment — whether  the 
condition  of  the  woridng-classes  and 
of  the  home  interests  has  been  im- 

E roved  by  the  change  or  not  The 
iquiry  undoubtedly  would  be  an 
extended,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
most  valuable  one.  It  would  neoes- 
sarily,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, embrace  the  preset  state  of 
every  trade  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  former  years— it  would  show  us  in 
what  way  the  home  mariiet  has  been 
aflfected  by  what  we  must  still  be  al- 
lowed to  term  adiminution  of  the  means 
of  the  purchaser.  Surely  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this  is  well  worth  the  pains  of 
inquiry.  Parliament  cannot  be  better 
occupied  Uian  in  receiving  evidence 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people, 
^d  we  cannot  rate  too  highly,  either 
fbr  the  present  or  the  future,  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  investigation  in 
checking  and  correcting,  or,  it  maj 
be,  in  confirming  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  as  they  are  usually 
quoted  and  received. 

Some,  no  doubt,  may  be  interested 
in  opposing  such  an  Inquiir.  We 
have  Uttle  expectation  that  the  Man- 
chester men  will  accede  to  any  such 
reasonable  proposal ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  we  regard  this  outcry 
of  theirs  fbr  wild  and  sweeping  reform 
dmply  as  a  rase  to  withdraw  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  finom  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  their  lauded  commer- 
cial system.  Lord  John  Russell  and 
his  immediate  Liberal  followers  would 
probably  oppose  such  an  inquiry  as 
impious,  because  casting  a  doubt  on 
the  infallibility  of  Whig  tradition. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  sensible 
and  moderate  men,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  would  rejoice  to  see  this 
vexed  question  brought  to  some- 
thing like  a  practical  test;  so  that, 
whatever  policy  England  may  pur- 
sue for  the  future,  it  shall  at  least 
have  for  its  object  that  of  promoting 
the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people. 


Frinkd  hy  WUiiam  Blackwood  4r  Som,  EdhAmr^. 
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POLICY  OF  THE  PROTBOTIONIBTd. 


Original  thinkers,  those  to  whom 
Providence  has  given  the  power  of 
unlocking  the  foontains  of  thought, 
and  dispelling,  by  the  force  of  intel- 
lect, the  illusions  of  error,  can  never 
be  suffldeQtlj  firm  and  vigorous  in 
the  assertion  of  their  opinions.  Ad- 
dressing themselves,  not  to  the  pas« 
8ions,but  to  the  reason— founding,  not 
on  the  visions  of  imagination,  but  the 
lessons  of  experience,  it  belongs  to 
them  to  strike  out  boldly,  and  utter 
fearlessly,  whatever  Providence  has 
put  into  their  minds  on  subjects  of 
general  thought  and  interest.  It  is 
the  very  object  of  their  efibrts— it  is 
the  thing  which  at  once  divests  these 
efforts  of  danger  for  the  present,  and 
renders  them  omnipotent  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  they  are  addressed,  not  to  the 
existing,  butto  subsequent  generations 
of  men.  Tlu^  are  not  legislators,  but 
the  rulers  of  legislators;  and  they 
have  no  wish  that  their  opinions 
should  be  carried  into  effect  till  time 
has  tested  their  value.  In  proportion 
as  such  intrepid  assertion  of  opinion . 
is  dangerous  in  those  who  appeal  to 
the  passions,  or  flatter  the  vices  of 
men,  is  it  valuable  in  those  who  take 
reason  for  their  guide,  and  are  regu- 
lated in  their  views  by  the  steady 
light  of  past  events.  ^'  Experience," 
says  Chateaubriand,  **  is  a  light 
placed  on  the  stem  of  the  vessel :  it 
casts  its  light  only  on  the  waves  that 
are  past"  But  the  beautv  of  this 
image  must  not  blind  us  to  the  partial 
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and  deceptive  view  which  it  conveys. 
The  lamp  of  histoir  is  indeed  placed 
on  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  its 
broadest  light  is  cast  on  the  receding 
waves;  but  it  sheds  a  steady  radiance 
on  those  which  are  ahead,  and  to  the 
vigUant  pilot  reveals  all  the  dangers 
of  the  deep. 

Imperiiu  despots  have  often  con- 
ferred what  in  the  end  were  found  to 
have  been  the  greatest  blessings  on 
mankind,  by  fbrdng  on  them,  against 
their  present  will,  great  and  salutary 
changes.  A  Csesar,  a  Napoleon,  a 
Czar  Peter,  a  Sultan  Mahmoud,  may 
sometimes,  in  this  manner,  anticipate 
the  variations  of  opinion,  and  success- 
fully earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  fu- 
ture ages,  by  running  counter  to  the 
prejudices,  or  disregarding  the  wishes, 
or  thwarting  the  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent. Yet  even  in  their  rade  hands, 
and  with  the  resistless  force  of  a 
powerful  military  to  enforce  their 
decrees,  such  sudden  and  violent 
changes,  even  for  the  better,  ai^  al- 
ways dangerous,  and  seldom  in  the 
end  benenciaL  Men,  even  in  the 
most  deq>otic  countries,  otject  to  be- 
ing dragooned  into  hi^fipiness.  They 
are  apt  to  prove  leative  when  driven 
at  the  pobit  of  the  bayonet  into  feli- 
city. There  is  one  thing  which  they 
priae  more  than  any  imaginable  addi- 
tion to  individual  or  social  felicity, 
which  is  their  own  way.  P«;*SS 
as  it  may  appear,  there  «J2Si» 
moro  certain  than  that  they  *«"*^ 
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genertl,  rather  be  miserable  according 
to  their  own  wishes,  than  prosperous 
according  to  any  other  person's ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  British 
people  pay  above  fifty  millions  a-year 
of  self-imposed  taxation  for  gratifica- 
tions, in  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco, 
which  do  little  more  than  destroy 
their  lasting  happiness,  even  in  this 
world,  it  is  orident  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  whh  all  their  boasted 
intelligence  and  capacity  for  freedom, 
are  no  exception  to  the  general  mle. 

Bat  if  this  is  tme  of  despotic  states, 
how  mnch  more  so  is  it  of  constitn- 
tiooal  moaarchies—of  those  conntries 
in  which  the  general  Toice  is  omnipo- 
tent, and  either  directly  through  the 
legislature,  or  indirectly  through  the 
press,  finally  determines  aU  questions 
of  general  interest  1  In  such  coBrain- 
nities,  it  is  not  only  impossible,  bnt, 
if  it  were  poMlble,  it  would  be  highly 
dangenras,  to  force  on,  by  the  autho- 
rity or  inflnenoe  of  Goyenoneat, 
changes,  whether  of  an  advancing  or 
reactionary  oharacter,  which  do  not 
carry  the  great  body  of  Che  people 
along  with  them.  It  is  impoesible, 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the 
changes  induced  can  Im  durable : 
sooner  or  later  the  public  voice  will 
make  itself  be  heard,  and  the  oonrse 
of  policy  be  forced  back  into  the  chan- 
nel which  the  nati(»al  will  has  select- 
ed.  Whether  that  is  the  ri^^t  or  a 
wrong  chaanel,  is  immaterial.  SofBee 
it  to  say,  it  is  the  one  which  the  na- 
tion has  chosen ;  and  if  it  is  attended 
with  disaster,  it  is  a  9elf'impotd  di»' 
oitety  which,  like  the  price  it  pays  for 
strong  drinks  or  tobacco,  it  willingly 
fhmishes  for  the  pleasure  of  having 
its  own  way. 

But  this  ii  not  all.  Changes  of 
policy,  suddenly  induced  by  Govern- 
ment authority  or  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, without  the  concurrence  of 
the  mijority  of  the  nation,  are  not 
only  certain,  in  a  popular  community, 
in  the  end  to  miscarry,  but  while 
they  last,  they  do  little  more  than 
mischief.  The  defeated  party,  seeing 
themselves  overpowered  by  authority, 
not  convinced  by  reason,  or  won  by 
persuasion,  become  onlv  the  more 
hardened  in  their  opinions  by  the 
want  of  success  with  which  their 
assertion  has  been  attended.  If  these 
opinions  are  erroneous,  they  are  only 


thereby  the  more  confirmed  in  their 
errors.  The  heats  and  animosities 
consequent  on  so  violent  a  change 
soon  bea>me  such,  that  all  oonsidefa- 
tions  founded  on  the  public  weal  are 
forgotten  ;  and  purposes  of  retaliatioB 
or  vengeanoe  are  pursued,  witboat 
the  slightest  regard  to  their  probable^ 
and  even  certain  effect,  upon  the  In- 
terests of  the  Tcry  party  bf  whom 
they  are  adopted.  Of  this  we  have 
had  a  memorable  example  in  Catholic 
Emancipation,  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  forced  upon  the  country 
by  a  violent  exertion  of  Ministerial 
inflaence,  against  the  wishes  alike  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  People ;  and 
the  consequence  was  such  a  disloca- 
tion of  parties,  and  such  a  breeding 
of  unappeasable  animosities,  as  led  ta 
the  overthrow  of  the  Wellington  Ad- 
ministration, the  passing  of  the  Re- 
fbrm  Bill,  the  Free  Trade  pott^,  the 
Papal  Ag^gression  of  1850,  and  ail  tte 
decisive  changes  in  our  system  of 
government  which  have  sinoe  tidna 
place. 

Tlie  Liberal  party,  wbelhar  In  or 
ont  of  ofiee,  saeceeded  in  biingiaM 
about  these  etapeodoas  efaangaa,  aaw 
eatirely  altering  the  whole  nionetaiy, 
oonnnercial,  nd  ookmial  STStoBf 
without  public  oonvnlslon,  by  mitt 
method,  and  one  nwthod  only.  TUs 
was  by  worldng  in  the  flrst  jastaaoe 
on  the  public  mind,  by  means  of  ar- 
guments and  misiepreoentatioas,  and 
not  bringing  forward  the  propoeed 
changes  till  the  auijority  of  the  inflnett- 
tial  part  of  the  nadon  was  prepared  to 
adopt  them.  We  say  nothing  as  to 
whether  the  changes  were  wtee  aad 
beneficial  or  the  reverse ;  whether  it 
was  the  force  of  truth,  or  the  delu- 
sions of  error,  which  obtained  this 
general  concurrence.  Probably  onr 
readers  wfll  have  little  dificultj  In 
guessing  to  which  opinion  we  indine 
on  this  subject.  But  the  material 
thing  is  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 
thfaig  was  done  ui  confbrmi^  with 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  those 
in  whom  Pariiamentary  faiiluenoe  was 
Tested;  and  in  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  different  inflaence  carried 
the  day,  the  result  has  only  oon- 
firraed  the  opinion,  that  in  a  free 
oommunity,  great  changea,  to  be  per- 
manently beneficial,  must  be  founded 
on  a  general  ooncunenoe  of  opinion. 
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The  results  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  deser- 
tion of  principle  in  1846,  and  aban- 
donment of  the  wishes  of  the  mfyoritj 
which,  a  few  years  before,  had  placed 
iilm  in  power,  both  npon  himself,  his 
partjt  and  his  oonntry,  have  not  been 
snch  as  to  enooarage  any  sncoeeding 
statesman  to  follow  his  example. 

The  suddenness  and  magnitude  of 
the  change  than  effected  in  the  eom- 
■MSfcial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  vast  consequences,  as  yet  only 
beginning,  with  which  it  has  been 
attended,  have  misled  subsequent 
observers,  in  a  most  important  par- 
ticular, as  to  the  remote  cause  to 
which  it  has  been  owing.  We  must  go 
further  back  than  to  Sir  B.  Feel,  in- 
fluential and  powerful  as  he  was,  if 
we  would  discover  the  real  authors  of 
the  change.  It  was  the  Reform  Bill 
which  worked  the  prodigy ;  and  sooner 
or  later,  whoever  had  been  at  the 
helm,  it  must  have  produced  the  same 
effioct.  Schedules  A  and  B  disfiraa- 
ohised  the  whole  colonial  settlements 
of  Great  Britain,  because  they  anni- 
hilated the  boroughs  by  which  alone 
their  repiesentatives  had  hitherto  ob- 
tained an  entrance  to  Parliament,  and 
even  in  the  British  Islands  threw  the 
producing  classes  into  a  minority,  by 

S'ving  three-fifths  of  the  seats  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons  to  the  representa- 
tives of  boroughs.  No  one  could  get 
into  these  boroughs  but  by  conciliating 
tlie  suffirages  of  the  minority  of  elec- 
tors ;  and  that  majority  being  formed 
of  the  occupants  of  shops,  or  those 
whom  they  influenced,  the  interests 
of  buying  and  selling  were  rendered 
superior  to  those  of  production. 
Thence  Uie  maxim,  which' passed  with 
a  large  class  of  politicians  into  an 
axiom,  that  to  enable  people  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear,  was  the  great 
end  of  civil  government ;  and  thence 
the  adoption  of  the  Free  Trade  system 
by  the  Gpovemment.  Be  that  system 
right  or  wrong,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  its  merit  or  demerit  does 
not  belong  to  Sir  R.  Feel.  It  belongs 
to  those  who  framed  the  Reform  BiB, 
and  virtually  disfranchised  the  colo- 
nial, agricultural,  and  shipping  inter- 
ests, by  vesting  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  representation  of  buying  and 
selling  electors  in  boroughs.  And  who- 
ever was  to  blame  for  the  introduction 
of  that  system  of  class  government, 
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and  the  abolition  of  the  original 
Catholic  scheme  of  English  represen- 
tation, nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  English  county  electors  must 
bear  their  fifll  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility ;  for  nmetsf'fime  out  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  county  members  Were, 
on  the  decisive  dissolution  in  April 
1831,  returned  in  the  Reform  interest. 

Bir  Disraeli  said,  on  occasion  of 
the  late  debate  on  Mr  Locke  King's 
motion  for  a  farther  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  great  evil  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  had  now  become  pain- 
fully conspicuous,  was,  that  the 
working-classes  were  unrepresented. 
Superficial  observers,  who  do  not 
look  to  principles,  immediately  raised 
a  shout  that  he  had  become  a  Radi- 
cal. There  never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take: that  is  a  part,  and  a  most 
important  part,  of  the  scheme  of  the 
old  English  Constitution.  Without 
doubt,  to  vest  a  minority  of  votes  in 
Uie  working-classes — which  univer- 
sal, or  even  household,  suffrage  would 
at  once  do— is  a  fatal  error;  for  it 
renders  the  most  dangerous  class  all- 
powerful.  But  it  is  f3so  a  most  ruin- 
ous mistake  to  disfrandiise  them 
entirety,  which  the  Reform  Bill  has 
done;  and  it  was  the  prevalence  of 
the  opposite  system  which  led  to  the 
long  duration  and  unequalled  mar- 
vels of  the  old  English  Constitution. 
It  was  an  essential  part  of  its  system 
that  ail  classes  should  be  represented  : 
the  labourer  who  toiled  with  his 
hands,  as  well  as  the  colonist  who 
created  marvels  with  his  capital,  and 
the  philosopher  who  instructed  man- 
kind with  his  thoughts.  It  was 
alw^s  pointed  out  by  the  Conserva- 
tives that  the  great  danger  of  the 
new  Constitution  was,  that  it  virtu- 
ally disfranchised  the  producing 
classes,  by  vesting  a  preponderance 
of  votes  in  the  representation  of  the 
trading,  and  closing  the  avenues 
by  which  the  creators  of  colonial 
wealth  had  hitherto  obtained  seats 
in  the  Legislature. 

**This  consideration  points  to  the 
fundamental  and  irremediable  defect 
of  the  proposed  Constitution,  that  it 
vests  an  overwhelming  miyority  in 
the  populace  of  the$e  islands^  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  great  and 
weighty  interests  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.   By  vesting  the  right  of  letnm- 
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me  members  to  Parliament  in  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  in  the  coanties, 
and  ten-ponnd  tenants  in  towns,  the 
command  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
placed  in  hands  inaccessible,  save  hj 
actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  of  the 
colonial  or  shipping  interests.  If  sach 
a  change  does  not  produce  a  revolu- 
tion, it  mnst  in  the  end  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  The 
East  and  West  Indian  and  Canadian 
dependencies  will  not  long  snbmit  to 
the  role  of  the  popnlace  in  the  dSomt- 
ncmt  island^  indifferent  to  their  in- 
terests, ignorant  of  their  circnm- 
stances,  careless  of  their  welfare. 
This  evil  is  inherent  in  any  system  of 
uniform  rafresetUatum^  and  must,  to 
the  end  of  time,  render  it  unfit  for 
the  legislature  of  a  great  and  varied 
empire.  Being  based  mainly  upon 
one  class  of  society,  which  under  the 
proposed  system  will  be  that  of  shop- 
keepers, it  contains  no  provision  for 
the  interests  of  the  other  classes,  and 
still  less  for  the  welfare  of  the  remote 
but  important  parts  of  the  empire. 
These  remote  possessions  being  unre- 
presented, can  have  no  influence  on 
the  electors  but  by  the  corrupt  channel 
of  actual  bribery.  The  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  British  Constitution — 
that  of  affording  an  inlet  through  the 
close  boroughs  to  all  the  great  and 
varied  interests  of  the  Empire — ^will  be 
destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill  in  this 
view  should  be  entitled  *a  bill  for 
-disfranchising  t/te  colonial  and  shipping 
interests^  and  vesting  the  exclusive 
right  of  returning  members  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  populace  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.' "♦ 

History  will  say  whether  or  not 
this  prediction  as  to  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  revolution  of  1832  has 
^i)een  accomplished  to  the  letter. 

The  consideration  of  the  many 
-causes  which  have  co-operated  to 
produce  the  great  change  in  our  na- 
tional policy,  which  is  so  soon  again 
<o  be  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  electors  of  the  Empire,  is 
^tted  both  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  principles 
of  Protection,  and  moderation  in  the 
expectations  of  those  whose  interests 
have  suffered  from  their   abandon- 
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ment.  "Deus  patiens  quia  stemns,*' 
is  the  noble  expression  of  St  Augus- 
tine on  the  slow  but  resistless  march 
of  the  Divine  administration;  and 
among  his  weak  and  erring  creatures 
those  will  probably  approach  nearest 
to  his  unattainable  perfections  who 
imitate  most  closely  the  Divine  At- 
tribute. Truth  never  requires  to  be 
prematurely  forced  on;  it  is  error 
alone  which  is  ever  in  haste  to  realise 
its  projects.  The  reason  is  obvions. 
The  first  is  founded  on  the  deductions 
of  experience ;  and  every  day,  there- 
fore, is  adding  to  the  weight  of  its 
lessons :  the  second  rests  on  the  se- 
duction of  the  passions,  and  despairs 
of  success  if  its  projects  are  not 
adopted  during  the  continuance  of 
their  fervour.  Time  is  constantly 
adding  to  the  cogency  of  the  lessons 
of  the  first,  as  much  as  it  is  weaken- 
ing the  influence  of  the  desires  of 
the  last.  The  former  is  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day,  the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  which  guides  the  pilgrims 
with  unerring  certainty  through 
all  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness; 
the  last  is  a  devouring  flame,  continu- 
ally hanging  on  the  rear,  and  which 
threatens  to  consume  all  those  who,  by 
not  keeping  ahead  of  its  advance,  may 
be  involved  in  the  flames. 

It  is  very  natural,  and  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  that  a  great  class  in 
society,  which  has  suffered,  and, is 
still  suffering  immensely,  from  the 
recent  changes  in  our  commercial 
system,  should  be  impatient  to  have 
it  terminated;  and  that  when  they 
see  their  friends,  who  have  uniformly 
condemned  those  changes,  installed  in 
power,  they  should  be  impatient  for  the 
relief  which  they  so  ardently  desire. 
So  also  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
which  has  suffered,  and  is  suffSerlng, 
under  the  ravages  of  a  hostile  army, 
when  they  see  a  powerful  army  assem- 
bled on  the  frontier,  are  in  general 
impatient  for  a  battle,  and  loudly 
condemn  the  cautious  policy  which 
still  dooms  them  for  a  time  to  the 
continuance  of  their  distresses.  But 
a  general  intrusted  with  the  safety  of 
a  great  country  must  look  not  merely 
to  immediate  relief,  but  to  lasting  suc- 
cess :  it  is  his  duty  to  fight,  not  when 


*  ''  On  Pariiameniary  Reform  and  the  French  ReToIation,  No.  Y." — Blackwood's 
MagaMtne,  May  1831. 
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bis  enemj  pleases,  but  wben  be  him- 
self does  so.  To  deliver  a  pitcbed 
battle  prematurely,  is  playing  tbe 
euemy^s  game,  not  your  own ;  and  as 
sucb,  it  is  often  attended  by  irreme- 
diable disaster.  Fabius  was  vehe- 
mently urged  to  attack  Hannibal 
when  he  lay  in  Apulia  after  the  battle 
of  Cann»,  and  great  was  the  cla- 
mour raised  at  Rome  because  he  kept 
bis  forces  like  a  thundercloud  on  the 
heights  of  the  Apennines,  and  allowed 
the  Carthagenian  horse  to  ravage 
with  impunity  the  plains  below; 
but  had  he  done  otherwise,  Scipio 
would  never  have  gained  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  the  glories  of  the  Capitol 
were  lost  for  ever.  Wellington  was 
strongly  urged  to  attack  Massena 
when  besieging  Cindad  Rodrigo  in 
autumn  1810;  and  it  cost  him  a 
bitter  pang  to  see  the  great  fron- 
tier fortress  of  Spain  fall  before 
his  eyes  without  attempting  a  stroke 
for  its  relief;  but  he  resisted  the  heroic 
impulse,  retreated  into  the  vicinity  of 
Lisbon,  and  saved  the  Peninsula  by 
bis  wisdom.  He  wonld  never  have 
conquered  at  Waterloo  if  he  had  not 
retired  to  Torres  Yedras.  Alexander 
was  still  more  stronglv  urged  to  nn- 
sheath  the  sword  and  deliver  a  pitched 
battle  at  the  Drissa,  at  Smolensko, 
and  at  Yalentina ;  but  he  listened  to 
the  counsels  of  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
abandoned  even  his  ancient  capital  to 
the  ravages  of  tbe  invader,  and  while 
the  ruins  of  Moscow  were  yet  smoking, 
stretched  out  his  mighty  arms  to  en- 
Telop  the  invader  in  the  metropolis  he 
bad  won.  His  armies  would  never 
have  seen  Montmartre  if  they  had  not 
abandoned  Moscow ;  and  equally  tbe 
cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  lost  if 
tbe  counsels  of  Themistocles  bad  not 
persuaded  his  countrymen  to  sacrifice 
Athens  to  Xerxes. 

The  evident  and  feverish  anxiety 
which  the  whole  Liberal  party  have 
evinced  throughout  the  whole  country 
to  entice  the  Protection  leaders  into  a 
declaration  of  their  intention  immedi" 
ately  to  carry  their  principles  into 
practice,  and  reverse  the  Free  Trade 
policy  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  to  force  on 
an  early  dissolution  to  try  that  ques- 
tion, may  be  considered  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  they  have  a  great  interest 
at  stake  in  that  policy,  and  that  they 
wonld  consider  it  a  victory  gained  if 


they  could  drive  their  opponents  into 
it.  For  that  very  reason,  it  is  tbe 
part  of  the  Protectionists  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  snare.  To  do  the 
Whigs  justice,  they  are  very  expert 
in  election  tactics;  and  theur  long  lease 
of  power,  founded  on  the  co-operation 
and  passions  of  the  multitude,  bas> 
taught  them  the  most  likely  mode  of 
rousine  a  blind  public  ferment  in 
their  favour.  They  have  great  re- 
liance on  the  parading  of  the  big  and 
little  loaf;  more  especially  when  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  big 
loaf  is  to  be  followed  by  its  inevitable 
consequence — the  fall  of  the  day's^ 
wages  to  sixpence.  In  the  interval 
they  hope  to  extinguish  Protection 
by  putting  it  to  the  test  before  all 
classes  have  experienced  the  effects 
of  Free  Trade ;  bnt  it  has  only  deso- 
lated the  classes  npon  whom  its  first 
effects  fell.  Well  do  they  know  that 
wben  tbe  ruin  has  become — as  become 
it  will,  and  that  ere  long — as  general 
as  it  has  been  intense  and  widespread 
in  the  dosses  first  affected,  it  will  bo 
hopeless  for  them  to  go  to  the  nation 
on  the  subject. 

The  reason  why  the  Liberals  are  sa> 
anxious  to  bring  tbe  question  betweeur 
them  and  tbe  Protectionists  to  an^ 
immediate  decision,  and  why  it  is  so- 
evidently  the  policy  of  the  latter  to 
avoid  an  early  and  decisive  conflict,  is^ 
this :  They  are  well  aware  that  their 
strength  lies  in  tbe  boroughs,  and  that,, 
by  tbe  present  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment, tbe  members  for  these  borougba 
have  a  decisive  majority  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  precisely  to  nye 
them  that  majority  that  tbeRc^ormBill 
was  passed.  They  are  well  aware  alsOv- 
that,  unless  when  swayed  by  attach- 
ment to  old  families  or  local  influences,, 
the  counties  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
a  considerable  part  of  Ireland,  are 
decisively  against  them.  But  as  long 
as,  by  tbe  cry  of  tbe  big  and  little  loaf,^ 
they  can  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
populace  of  tbe  towns  in  their  favour^ 
and,  by  the  prospect  of  reducing  wages,, 
secure  the  support  of  the  master- 
manufacturers,  they  are  indifferent  to 
the  discontent,  and  can  defy  tbe 
efforts  of  tbe  counties.  Their  ma- 
jority, however,  on  Free  Trade  is 
but  a  narrow  one.  On  the  last  di- 
vision on  tbe  subject,  onMrDisraeli^a 
motion,   it  was    only    twenty-one. 
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Twdve  horomghM  won  to  the  other  stds 
would  cast  the  btUance  the  other  way. 
The  rayages  which  the  Free  Trade 
policy  has  already  made,  and  is  daify 
more  and  more  making^  in  the  sea- port 
bnrgfas,  from  the  destruction  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  rapid  decline  of 
onr  shipping,  inspires  them  with  a 
well- founded  dread  that  their  only 
safety  is  to  be  found  in  an  immediate 
dissolution  and  trial  of  strength,  be- 
fore the  effects  of  their  policy  upon 
the  citadels  of  their  power  in  the 
boroughs  have  more  clearly  developed 
themselves.  For  that  very  reason  it 
is  the  part  of  the  Protectionists  to 
support  the  wise  conduct  of  their 
leaders  who  are  desirous  of  giving 
Free  Trade  fair  ptay^  and  letting  its 
ftill  effects  upon  <m  classes  develop 
themselves  before  the  nation  is 
appealed  to  for  its  verdict  on  the 
snbject. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since 
we  put  on  record  in  this  Magazine  the 
words  which  subsequent  experience 
has  so  fully  confirmed :  '*  Protection 

MUST  BB  RESTORED,  OR  THE  BRITISH 

Empire  will  be  destroyed."  •  If 
subsequent  experience  has  at  all 
affected  this  opinion,  it  is  only  to 
render  it  stronger  and  more  decided. 
But  regarding,  as  we  do,  Protection 
as  the  only  cement  which  can  hold 
together  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire,  and  prognosticating  the 
eertaim  ruin  of  the  Empire  from  a 
prolonged  adherence  to  Free  Trade 
principles,  we  are  not  on  that  account 
the  less  penetrated  with  the  para* 
mount  necessity  of  gaining  time  for 
the  decisive  conflict,  and  letting  aQ 
ehsses  experience  their  effects  be- 
fore they  are  called  on  to  decide 
on  their  continuance.  It  is  playing 
the  game  of  the  enemy  to  go  to 
Issue  when  the  agriculturists  and  the 
ship-owners  have  been  those  chiefly 
enveloped  in  the  devouring  flame, 
and  the  urban  constituencies  have  in 
great  part  been  comparatively  un- 
harmed. By  all  means  let  the  full 
effects  upon  all  be  experienced,  before 
all  are  called  on  to  determine.  There 
are  several  reasons  which  render  It 
peculiarly  desirable  that  time  should 
be  given  for  a  full  development  of 


the  etkcts  of  Free  Trade,  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  verdict  of  the  nation 
on  its  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  although  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
wages  of  all  classes  and  all  descrip- 
tions are  in  the  long-run  determined 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  price  of  grain, 
yet  it  is  not  immediately  ^at  this 
result  takes  place ;  and  till  it  does  so, 
men  are  very  generally  misled  as  to  its 
effects.  In  agricultural  labour,  indeed, 
if  the  employers  are  for  a  year  or  two 
ruinously  impoverished  by  the  fall  of 
prices,  a  reduction  of  wages  may  be 
expected  very  soon  to  take  place, 
from  a  diminution  of  the  means  of 
those  who  employ  them.  But  in  the 
case  of  manufacturers  and  urban  arti- 
ficers, not  only  does  this  effisct  not 
immediately  take  place,  but,  fbr  a 
period — brief,  indeed,  but  still  peroep- 
tible—the  very  reverse  may  ensue. 
The  diminished  cost  of  subsistence 
leaves  more  room  for  the  purchase  of 
luxuries  and  conveniences ;  and 
hence  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural productions,  which  is  per- 
fectly ruinous  to  the  cultivator,  may, 
before  that  ruin  has  come  seriously  to 
affect  the  home  market,  be  productive 
of  a  considerable  addition  to  the  de- 
mand for  manufactured  articles,  and, 
in  consequence,  of  an  increase  rather 
than  a  diminution  of  the  wages  of 
manufacturing  labour.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  this  addition  can  be  tem- 
porary only.  If  the  purchasers  of 
manufactures  among  the  rural  culti- 
vators are  ruined,  or  become  seriouslj 
depressed  in  circumstances,  it  requires 
no  one  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  ns 
what  must  be  the  consequence  to  the 
urban  operatives.  Look  at  the  West 
Indies :  the  average  export  of  British 
manufactures  to  those  Islands  has 
sunk,  since  Free  Trade  in  sugar  be- 
gan, to  £2,000,000  annually,  from 
£3,500,000,  which  it  was  before  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  put  in  force. 
The  same  effect,  and  a  proportional 
decline  in  British  manufactures  fbr 
the  home  market,  may  with  certainty 
be  predicted  from  the  Free  Trade 
measures  now  in  operation,  if  allowed 
for  several  years  to  continue  so ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  declme  will 
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be  on  £120»000,000  worth  of  British 
manafactares,  the  average  conaampt  of 
the  home  market;  not  on  £3,500,000, 
taken  off  in  former  days  by  the  West 
Indies. 

Bat  a  certain  interval  mast  elapse 
between  the  rain  of  the  farmers  from 
Free  Trade  and  the  oonseqoent  and 
inevitabk  rain  of  the  mannfactarers ; 
beoaase  it  is  not  at  onoe  that  the 
habits  of  the  population  depending  on 
agricultore  can  be  changed,  or  the 
wealth  aceamalated  daring  oentories 
be  sacked  oat  of  them  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  reduced  prices  and 
nnrednced  tasMs  and  hardens.  Men, 
and  still  more  women,  will  tarn  many 
ways  before  they  forego  their  old 
enjoyments,  or  abandon  their  accus- 
tomed habits.  Those  who  have  bought 
two  coats  a-year  wiU  turn  many  ways 
before  they  come  down  to  one ;  wo- 
men who  have  enjoyed  three  new  caps 
or  gowns,  before  they  come  down  to 
two.  The  aristocracy  will  oontinae, 
as  the  West  India  planters  did,  their 
old  habits  of  expense^  to  the  edge  of 
rain ;  and  it  is  not  till  their  estates 
are  burdened  to  the  teeth  with  mort- 
gages, and  their  credit  with  then: 
agents  is  exhausted,  that  any  percep* 
tibia  diminution  in  their  expenditure 
will  appear.  But,  meantime,  the  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion  is  going  on,  and 
every  year  will  add  to  the  force  with 
which  it  will  tell  on  the  home  market 
for  our  mannfaotures. 

Already  this  effect  has  become  con* 
spioaous.  Schedule  A*  bas  brought 
it  to  light  in  decisive  colours.  For 
several  years  past  the  returns  under 
that  schedule  have  been  steadify 
going  down;  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  stated,  in  his  late 
admirable  speech  on  the  Budget, 
that  he  had  been  warned  from  the 
highest  authority  that  this  year  a 
fMiher  d^olcaiwn  of  £150.000  musi 
be  looked  for  m  thai  schedule.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
at  £2,  178.  per  cent,  corresponds 
to  £5,400,000:  the  deealcation  in 
land- rents  of  a  emgU  gear^  and  that 
only  in  rents  which  are  paid  from 
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year  to  year;  for  nothing  but  a 
deduction  by  a  binding  covenant  is 
admitted  in  leases ;  and  landlords  are 
too  hopeful  of  a  diange  to  fix  a 
redaction  for  years  about  their  necks 
by  putting  their  hands  to  stamped 
paper.  The  real  reduction  therefore 
of  a  tmgU  year  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  £7,000,000 1  Seven  such 
years  would  exterminate  the  whole 
rent  of  England,  which,  so  fiir  as 
derived  from  rural  subjects,  apart 
from  hoiMes,  is  about  £47,000,000. 
Where  will  the  manufacturers  for  the 
home  market  bo— that  Is,  two-thirds 
of  our  entire  operatives — if  anything 
approaching  to  this  result  takes 
place? 

But  the  thing  of  vital  importance 
to  the  present  position  of  parties 
is  this: — Although  this  process  of 
exhaustion  is  going  on,  and  cer- 
tain ultimate  ruin  is  preparing  for 
our  towns,  in  the  wasting  of  the 
country  around  them,  the  sensible 
and  far-seeing  in  towns  alone  see 
tills.  The  great  body  of  the  unthink- 
hug  and  the  heedless  (ever  a  vast 
majority  of  mankind)  do  not  pereeive, 
and  will  not  believe,  what  is  going 
on,  becaose  it  has  not  as  yet  appeared 
in  a  form  which  strikes  their  senses. 
They  see  that  the  quartern-loaf  has 
fallen  from  7d.  to  5d.,  and  sugar  from 
6d.  a- pound  to  4^. ;  and  they  under- 
stand that ;  and  many  of  them  have 
not  as  yet  experienced  any  decline 
in  their  wages.f  Thence  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  boroughs  in  Free 
Trade  measures.  It  is  iDie  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  shopkeepers,  whom  a 
spendthrift  deals  with,  of  his  habits 
of  extravagance,  which  continues 
undiminished  down  to  the  moment 
when  his  bills  are  dishonoured,  and 
his  agent  will  advance  no  more 
money.  Thet^  and  not  till  then, 
their  eyes  are  opened ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  former  blindness  and 
credulity  is  the  intensity  of  their 
indignation  at  the  enormity  of  the 
foUy  by  which  their  prolific  customer 
has  involved  himself  and  them  in 
ruin.    Exaaly  the  same  process  is 


*  The  Bohedale  in  which  the  landed  property  retnms  are  made. 

fThis,  howeTer,  ii  not  the  oaee  nnifersally.  ColUers'  weges  have  ftdlen  from 
he,  a  day  to  2*.  6d.,  and  weaToit^  26  ptr  cent ;  and  ia  Yorkshire,  agricultural 
labonr  from  15s.  a-week  to  lOs.  or  12s.  This  is  a  saaiple  of  what  will  iooa  he 
ciniTersal.    Ex  ptde  HercuUm, 
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now  going  on  in  the  eonntry:  the 
long-sighted  among  the  Free-Traders 
are  as  wdi  aware  of  it  as  we  are. 
The  entire  min  of  the  West  Indies^ 
the  visible  reaction  in  the  sea-port 
towns  fipom  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  has  foreshadowed 
it  to  them  in  anmistakeaUe  eolonrs. 
Thence  their  impatience  to  force  on 
a  dissolntion,  and  drive  the  Protec- 
tionists in  all  the  bnrghs  into  an 
immediate  conflict  with  the  Free- 
Traders.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
contagion  of  inUh  spreading  vUand 
from  the  sea-port  towns.  They 
dread  the  damning  effect  of  de- 
clining conntrv  orders.  Their  only 
chance  for  existence  is  in  a  general 
election,  btfore  the  horrid  pestilence 
has  reached  the  mannfactnring  burghs 
in  the  interior,  where  their  principal 
seat  of  strength  is  to  be  fonnd. 

There  is  no  necessary  or  immediate 
connection  between  the  price  of  com 
and  the  wages  of  labour.  What  de- 
termines them  almost  entirely,  as  it 
does  the  price  of  every  other  article  of 
commerce,  is  the  relation  between  the 
demand  and  the  supply.  If  the  demand 
is  considerable  or  rising,  wages  will  ad- 
vance, whatever  the  price  of  com  may 
be ;  if  it  is  declining,  wages  will  fietll, 
irrespective  altogether  of  either  a  rise 
or  fall  in  the  piice  of  provisions.  If 
the  demand  for  labour  is  at  an  avottge 
level,  the  working-classes  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  sub* 
sistence ;  and  thence  it  is  that,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  a  fine  harvest  has 
been  considered  as  a  great  blessing. 
But,  notwithstanding  tSi  this,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  in  the  long 
mn,  finom  ten  years  to  ten  years,  the 
price  of  provisions  will  make  itself 
felt  in  the  amount  of  the  money  wages 
of  labour.  The  reason  is,  that  long 
before  so  considerable  a  period  has 
elapsed,  it  has  come  to  affect  the  de- 
mand for  labour^  which  at  once  regu- 
lates its  price.  If  the  customers  of 
labourers  are  prosperous  and  getting 
richer,  their  consumption  of  articles 
of  comfort  or  convenience  will  in- 
crease, and  thence  an  increased  de- 
mand both  for  urban  and  rural 
labour,  and  an  enhancement  of  its 
price.  If  they  are  getting  poorer, 
thehr  consumption  of  such  uticles, 
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both  of  necessity  and  luxury,  wHl  be 
diminished,  and  wages  must  generally 
fall.  Hence  it  is,  that  invariably  where 
the  cost  of  subsistence  is  lowest,. 
as  in  India  or  China,  the  condition,, 
not  only  of  the  agricultural,  but  of  the^ 
urban  labourer,  is  most  miserable. 
Men  can  never  be  benefited  by  the 
lasting  rain  of  their  customers;  and 
as  the  greatest  trade  which  any  coun- 
try can  carry  on  is,  as  Adam  Smith 
long  ago  observed,  that  between  the 
town  and  the  country,  it  is  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  former  that  the  cultiva- 
tors must  look  for  the  sources  of  their 
prosperity— on  the  opulence  of  the 
latter  that  the  urban  producers  must 
depend  for  the  principal  sale  of  their 
produce.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
Free  Trade  that  it  tends  to  introduce 
a  third  party  between  those  whom 
^'  €rod  has  joined  and  no  man  should 
put  asunder  ;**  but,  like  a  similar  in- 
terference in  private  life,  it  cannot 
take  place  without  producing  the  rain 
of  the  family. 

One  immense  advantage  has  already 
taken  place  from  the  accession  of 
Lord  Derby^s  Administration  to 
power,  that  ft  has  put  a  stop  to  the 
ex  parte  and  nrbled  statistics  which 
have  so  long  been  put  forth  periodi* 
cally  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  sup- 
port their  own  views,  and  enabled  the 
real  trath  to  begin  to  ooze  out  from 
what  has  been  so  long  the  fountain  of 
delusion.  We  do  not  say  the  fountain 
of  error ;  for  we  respect  the  gentlemen 
intrasted  with  the  preparation  of  our 
statistics  too  much,  to  suspect  them  in 
any  instance  of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion. But  no  one  likes,  and  perhaps 
the  Free-Traders  least  of  all,  to  parade 
facts  before  the  public  which  are 
hostile  to  his  own  side  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  such 
to  deal  with,  they  have  acquired  a 
marvellous  dexterity  in  keeping  the 
disagreeable  facts  in  the  background 
or  out  of  view.  But  now  our  readers 
may  judge  of  the  value  of  the  change 
in  producing  trae  enlightenment  on 
the  subject,  ftx>m  the  following  sta- 
tistics published  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  illustration  of  his 
speech  on  the  Budget,  and  which  un- 
questionably never  would  have  seen 
the  light  if  the  Free-Traders  had  re- 
mained in  power : — 
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An  Account  of  tlie  Qnantities  of  Coffee  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  yetre  ending  5th  April  1847,  1848, 1849, 1850, 1851,  and  1852, 
respeotiyelj,  distingnishing  Foreign  ftrom  Colonial,  with  the  Amount  of  Daty 
reeeiTod  thereon. — Similar  Account  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Timber  : — 


QUANTITIER  ENTERED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMFTION. 

Yean  ended  5th  ApriL 

1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1880. 

isn. 

18gR 

Coffee— 
ForalgD,     .    . 
Colonial,     .    . 

Total,   .    .    . 
Timber- 
Colo^ 
Total,   .    .    . 

Sawn— Fofeign 
Colonkl 

Total,   .    .    . 

193M326 
96,410,765 

0,ft»379 
97,670,001 

630339 
80333,188 

3,884,475 
98,696,668 

Ilk 
9,076375 
98,916.480 

5334338 
90.166.501 

38,370,001 

36384,873 

36,486.030 

39311.043 

30,909355 

343803J80 

Loud*. 

410,767 

780340 

iMda. 
498.353 
660340 

LMd*. 

360318 

684.997 

Loeit. 
946360 
569.186 

iMdi. 

976.885 
610,791 

LMda. 
440.681 
671,139 

I3OO3I6 

078,603 

863,430 

898.536 

805,616 

1,111,773 

960,766 
406313 

839361 
409,863 

407.106 
460370 

336380 
477.345 

369300 
454,405 

514.387 
696.753 

766379 

896,914 

866376 

819,696 

807,004 

1,041,000 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  entered  for  Home  Consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  ended  5th  April  1846, 1847,1848, 
1849,  1850, 1851,  and  1852. 


AprUS. 

aooAR  vnmsnifRO. 

TMr«adM 

•VOAR  RSrilTBD.  AITO  aVOAH 
CAWDT. 

OfBrilUh 

F««lfiu 

TOM. 

AprUa. 

OfBrftMl 

^. 

Total. 

1846,.        . 
1847;.        . 
1848,.        . 
1840,.       . 
I860,.       . 
1861,  .       . 
1869,  .       . 

cwi. 
4376,894 
4387  088 
6,«4,076 
6,004389 
5.970,168 
6.003,894 
5,907368 

ewt. 

77,181 

046,190 

806,613 

1A39336 

606,600 

1,060379 

1379.768 

6,00306 
5334.067 
5330388 
6,137.438 
6366.768 
6.143.606 
6,480386 

1846,  . 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1840,  . 
I860,. 
1851,. 
1869.. 

•wt. 

13;410 
96.044 
54,404 
16,668 
30,740 

owt, 

9,014 

89,809 

10.767 

160314 

906,079 

owt. 

946 
86389 

15,494 
58346 
66361 
176.489 
83631S 

TMr«tt4aAyffU8. 

MOLASSES. 

MolMM. 

Tcw«adMAprU8. 

MOLASSES. 

^■Er" 

1846,  ..        . 

1847,  ..        . 

1848,  .       .       . 
1840,     ..       . 

•wl. 
681.719 
678,110 
688316 

ewt. 
6,714,468 
6,148,168 
6380.498 
6348.770 

1860.  ..        . 

1861,  .        .        . 
1869,     ..        . 

•wi. 
838,006 
880381 
806,007 

ewt. 
6,770,195 
7300,160 
7,613,144 
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An  Aceouit  of  the  gnm  Aimwi*  of  Dvtt  rootiTod  in  tbo  United  Kingdom  oa  Sogar 
and  MoUmos  in  Um  yean  oadiag  tfao  5lli  of  April  1846,  1847,  1848,  1840, 
1850, 1851,  and  1852. 


•DOAB  mannsD.  aho  ftovAm 

ftu«Am  DirmariMSO. 

CAVOT. 

1 

AprUS. 

AptUt. 

1 

ofniiiiifc 

FMli>. 

T«tel. 

£               £              £        1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1846,  . 

8,488.318         90,319    3,ff78.«S7 

1846,.        . 

277 

1847,.        . 

S,S16.9i0  1     907,064  ,  4,213^3 

1847,  .       . 

., 

.. 

47,001 

1848,.        . 

S,fi»>,304  1     811.066  ,  4,341,449 

1848,.        . 

isowi 

2.005 

2**^ 

1849,  .        . 

3.313,083    1.093.6S1     4.405.583 

1849,  . 

22,768 

42.374 

65.142 

1860,  .        . 

3.396,006  1     661.796    3.n6,809 

I860,  .        . 

44,266 

18,600 

67,766 

1861,  . 

2,863,441       801,076    3,754,617  , 

1851.  .        . 

n,626 

182,502 

104,027 

186S,.        . 

.. 

1862,.        . 

•• 

•• 

^Timeii  Mmj  1, 1853. 


Here  is  a  tolerable  sample  taken 
from  the  colnmns  of  the  Timei  of  the 
way  in  which  Free  Trade  is  working 
out  the  ruin  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
of  the  certain  breaking  off  on  the  first 
opportunity  of  those  noble  possessions 
if  the  present  system  is  much  longer 
adhered  to.  Foreign  timber,  nnsawn, 
has  increastd,  between  1846  and  1852, 
from  419,767  loads,  to  440,581  loads; 
sawn,  from  259,766  loads  to  514,337 
loads  t  Colonial  of  the  first-class 
has  deciined  from  789,649  loads  to 
671,132;  of  the  second,  only  ad- 
vanced from  496,813  loads  to  526,758. 
So  much  for  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade 
to  onr  North  American  Colonies. 
And  now  as  to  the  West  Indies. 
Unrefined  colonial  sagar,  imported,  has 
increased,  from  1846  to  1852,  from 
4,975,324  cwt.  to  5,207,562  cwt ; 
while  foreign,  daring  the  same  period, 
has  started  from  77,181  cwt.  to 
1,272,705  cwt.  1  In  refined  sngar, 
the  difference  is  still  more  striking; 
for  it  has  risen  to  the  foreigners  from 
246  cwt.  to  296,072  cwt.,  while  the 
colonial  has  only  advanced  from 
13,410  cwt.  to  30,740  cwt. ;  and  the 
entire  duty  on  British  unrefined  sugar 
daring  the  same  period  has  declmtd 
from  £3,488,318  to  £2,863,441,  whfle 


that  on  foreign  has  wcreased  from 
£90,319  to  £891,076;  while  the 
duty  on  British  refined  sugar  has 
dedmed  from  £12,501  to  £11,525, 
that  on  foreign  has  increcued  from 
£2905  to  £182,502 1  It  is  not  snr- 
prisang  that,  with  sneh  facts  staring 
them  in  the  fiMO,  and  well  known  to 
themselves,  the  Free-Traders  shonld 
have  evinced  the  most  feverish  de- 
sire to  keep  possession  of  the  keys 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  exdude 
them  from  the  view  of  the  nation. 

Then,  again,  as  to  onr  shipping :  it 
is  the  constant  system  of  Um  Free- 
Traders  to  parade  the  mm  total  of  onr 
tonnage  for  each  year,  without  any 
reference  to  whom  it  belongs;  jnst 
as  they  do  the  sum  total  of  what 
the  nation  eats,  without  asking  wlio 
raises  the  food.  Sometimes,  however, 
an  awkward  qnestioB  is  asked  when 
these  figures  are  referred  to,  as  was 
lately  done  of  Mr  Cardwell  in  Liver- 
pool: '^How  much  belongs  to  the 
foreigners?"  Mr  Cardwell  wisely 
gave  no  answw  to  this  inlerpeUation ; 
so  the  Protectionist  journals  have  an- 
swered the  question,  from  whom  we 
extract  the  following  figures,  taken 
from  the  Pariiamentary  retuma  for 
tlM  under-mentlMied  years : — 
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XVWABD0. 


OUTWARDS. 


1888 

1834 
1885 
1886 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


2,183,814 
2,298,268 
2,442,734 
2,505,478 
2,617,166 
2,464,020 
2,756.538 
2,807,867 
2,900,749 
2,680,838 
2,919,528 
3,087,437 
8,669,858 
3,622,808 
4,238,966 
4,020^15 
4,390,375 
4,078,544 
4^88,000 


762,085 

833,905 

866,990 

988,890 

1,005,940 

1,037,234 

1,200,935 

1,297,840 

981,380 

974,768 

1,005,894 

M43,897 

1^58,785 

1,407,968 

1,852,096 

1,559,046 

1,680,894 

2,037452 

2,600,000 


OrM 
100  to 
35 
36 
85 
89 
38 
42 
48 
46 
38 
36 
84 
37 
37 
39 
43 
80 
88 
50 
59 


Tmt. 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1886 
1837 
1838 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


2,244,274 
2,296,825 
2,419,941 
2,631,577 
2,547,227 
2,058,240 
2,197,014 
2,408,792 
2,624,680 
2,736,073 
2,727,306 
2,604,248 
2,947,267 
3,091,348 
8,285,794 
8^53,777 
8,762,182 
8,960,764 
4,147,000 


758,601 

862,827 

905,270 

1,035,120 

1,036,738 

858,062 

888,788 

983,834 

918,776 

956,591 

1,026,068 

1,075,823 

1,361,940 

1,377,777 

1,513,447 

1,497,460 

1,666,966 

1.424,717 

2^36,000 


OrM 
100  to 
33 
87 
37 
40 
40 
42 
40 
40 
85 
85 
87 
41 
46 
44 
47 
42 
44 
36 
59 


Aooordiog  to  this  Table  the  increase  of  tonnage  daring  tbe  ten  yean  from  1841  to 
I86I9  the  period  referred  to  bj  Mr  Cardwell,  has  been  as  follows  :— 


British  inwards,    . 
Foreign  inwards,  . 
Britum  outwards, 
Foreign  outwards, 

The  desperate  wonnd  inflicted  on 
onr  shipping  interests  bj  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  appears  in 
the  great  start  of  foreign  shipping, 
as  compared  with  British,  in  the 
jeara  1850  and  1851,  immediately  fol> 


51  percent 
.     165        „ 
.      58        „ 
.    154        „ 

lowing  that  repeal.  Its  immediate 
effect  is  so  well  shown  in  the  report 
of  the  Shipowners*  Society,  London, 
that  we  do  not  think  we  can  do 
better  than  qnote  ita  condnding 
words : — 


Tons. 
The  Tonnage  of  British  Tessels  entered  inwards  horn  foreign  ports 

was  Iq  1848  .......    4,565,583 

And  in  1849 4,884,210 

Showing  an  incretue  during  tiie  year  preceding  tbe  repeal  of  the 

Narigation  Laws,  of        .....  .       818,677 

ToDMge  of  British  Teseela  entered  inwards  in  1849  waa                   .    4,884,210 
In  1850 4,700,199 

Showing  a  deer€a$e  in  British  shipping,  daring  the  first  year  snoceed- 

ing  the  repeal  of  the  Narigation  Laws,  of  .  .  .       184/)11 

And  it  farther  appears  that — 

The  Tonnage  of  fanign  Tessels  entered  inwards  fron  fbrelgn  ports 

was  in  1848 1,960,412 

And  in  1849 2,035,690 

Showing  an  increase  during  the  year  preeodiag  the  repeal  ef  the 

NaTigation  Laws,  of       .....  .        75,278 

The  tonnage  amounting,  as  aboTe,  in  1849,  to           .           .           .    3,035,690 
Adraaced  in  1850  to 2,400,277 

Showing  an  imnam  in  foreign  shipping,  during  the  first  year  sac- 

eeediag^  the  repeal  of  tke  Narigation  Laws  of  •  864,587 
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So  that  while,  dnnng  the  last  year  of  Protection,  the  aggregate  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  maritime  commerce  advanced  6  per  cent,  it  advanced,  during  Uie  first 
year  of  so-called  Free  Trade,  little  more  than  21  per  cent.  And  British  ton- 
nage, which,  nnder  the  Protectire  system,  advanced  daring  the  last  year  of  its 
continuance  nearly  7  per  cent,  absolutely  declined^  in  the  first  year  of  its  with- 
drawal, 3iV  per  cent ;  while  foreign  tonnage,  which  had  advanced  nnder  the 
former  system  only  8^^  per  cent,  instantly  on  its  abrogation  increased  17/o  per 
cent." 


So  mnch  for  the  blessings  conferred 
on  onr  shipping   interest   by    Ftee  ' 
Trade. 

That  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade  will  work  out  ere  long 
the  same  ruin  in  onr  agricnltnral, 
mannfactaring,  and  commercial  inte- 
rests, which  it  has  already  done  in 
our  colonial  and  shipping,  is  decisively 
demonstrated  by  two  considerations. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  enugra" 
tion  which  is  going  on  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  has  not  only  noways 
diminished  in  this  year  of  boasted 
manufactnring  prosperity,  but  is  daily 
and  hourly  on  the  increase.  Proofs 
of  this  are  to  be  found  In  eyery  paper. 
We  select  one  extract  from  the  Tuam 
Herald^  of  October  25, 1851.  Ex  uno 
disce  omnes.  The  Times  thus  intro- 
duces the  subject : — 

"  The  EMioiUTioif  Movemkmt.— The 
tide  is  again  turning  westward.  The 
temporanr  lull  noticed  last  week  appears 
to  have  been  broken,  and  for  some  few 
days  past  the  railway  trains  have  brought 
the  usual  consignments  of  emigrants 
about  to  join  their  countrymen  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Two  vessels, 
with  their  full  complements  on  board, 
sailed  IVom  Dublin  on  Thursday ;  and 
from  the  port  of  Waterford  the  stream 
pours  out  with  little  or  no  diminution  in 
the  average  weekly  numbers  which  take 
shipping  there.  The  Tuam  Herald  thus 
reports  of  the  Connanght  exodus : — 

^  *  The  rage  for  emigration,  instead  of 
subsiding,  is  only  acquiring  strength 
every  day.  Immense  sums  of  money  are 
arriving  in  this  country  from  those  who 
have  already  emigrated,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  their  fHends  and  relatives 
who  remained  at  home.  We  were  told 
of  one  village  between  this  and  GaJway 
ftom  which  ten  persons  left  for  the  United 
States  a  few  days  ago.  The  approach  of 
the  severe  winter  season  has  no  terrors 
for  the  intending  emigrants.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  this  wholesale  movement,  when 
the  cheering  character  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived from  fHends  in  America  is  taken 
into  account.  The  general  tenor  of 
^^'^se  letters  is,  that  if  all  the  people  in 


Ireland  were  to  transfer  themselves  into 
the  interior  of  America,  there  would  b« 
employment,  and  to  spare,  for  the  whole. 
These  accounts,  when  corroborated  by 
the  remittances  of  money,  with  which 
they  are  usually  accompanied,  are  pro- 
ducing their  eff'ect  upon  the  popular  mind. 
The  small-tillage  fkrmers  see  no  hope  of 
comfort  before  them  if  they  remain  at 
home.  Rents  are  still  high ;  arrears  of 
former  rents  hang  around  the  necks  of 
all ;  add  to  this  the  want  of  tenure  of  the 
lands  they  hold,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  prospects  on  the  other  side  come 
across  the  Atlantic  tinged  with  a  fairy 
charm  of  hope  to  the  poor  tenantry  of 
Connanght.  Accordingly,  every  effort  is 
being  inade  to  transport  one  member,  at 
least,  of  every  family  to  America ;  and 
this  is  done  almost  in  every  case  in  the 
expectation  of  that  member  soon  sending 
home  money  to  enable  others  to  follow. 
Walk  out  among  the  peasantry  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  ask  the  first 
man  you  meet  why  he  is  not  gone  off  to 
America,  and  the  chances  are,  in  nine 
eases  out  often,  that  he  would  have  been 
long  since  gone  if  he  had  the  money  to 
pay  his  passage.  How  far  this  rage  will 
proceed,  or  where  it  will  end,  we  cannot 
venture  to  speculate  upon.  But  these 
are  facts  which  any  one  can  satisfy  him- 
self upon  by  making  inquiry.  Without 
some  speedy  change  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  tillage  tenants  and  the  owners 
of  the  soil  they  occupy,  this  province  bid* 
fair  to  become  speedily  a  vrildemess.' 

^Meanwhile,  every  one  asks  what  is 
to  be  done  towards  staying  the  fearful 
progress  of  depopulation !  Reduction  of 
rents,  or  '  tenant-right,'  or  any  such 
nostrums,  seem  to  have  lost  all  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  The 
one  idea — a  home  in  America— engrosses 
the  attention  of  all  the  productive  classes^ 
farmers,  labourers,  and  even  domestic 
servants  residing  in  the  large  towns.  If 
you  hire  one  of  the  latter,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  it  will  be  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  engagement  is  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  temporary,  for,  as 
soon  as  a  few  pounds  can  be  scraped  to- 
gether, you  are  told  beforehand  that  he 
or  she  means  to  join  a  brother  or  cousin^ 
or  some  other  relative,  who  has  settled  in. 
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America.  The  mania  ia,  in  fact,  nniver- 
fal ;  and  where  or  when  it  will  stop, 
passes  all  human  comprehension."  — 
Times,  October  30, 1851. 

The  emigration  in  the  jear  1850 
was  249,000,  and  in  the  year  1851  it 
is  understood  to  bare  been  still 
greater  I  No  less  than  201,000  from 
the  British  islands  landed  last  year  in 
New  York  alone.  Three  hnndred 
thousand  persons  annually  leaving 
their  country  and  their  homes,  and 
seeking  the  subsistence  of  which,  by 
a  false  system  of  policy,  they  hare 
been  deprived  by  their  rulers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rural 
population  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  should  be  flying  from  their 
country  in  such  prodigious  and  unpre- 
cedented numbers,  for  it  is  now  de- 
cisively proved  that  rural  industry 
and  emplovment  in  both  islands  are 
rapidly  and  fearfhlly  declining.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  Free-Traders  that, 
since  their  system  was  introduced 
fomr  years  ago,  50,000,000  quarters 
of  foreign  grain  have  been  imported 
into  this  country.  They  think  it  an 
immense  advantage,  especially  to  the 
manufacturers,  who  clothe  the  culti- 
vators, that  from  £80,000,000  to 
.£90,000,000  during  that  time  has 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  which 
otherwise  would,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  retained  in  it,  and  gone  to 
enrich  foreign  nations  which  take 
threepence  a-head  of  our  manufac- 
tures off  our  hands,  instead  of  our 
own  labourers,  who  take  off  £5  a- 
head  I  Supposing  that  to  be  a  bles- 
sing to  all  concerned  in  the  question, 
the  decisive  question  is,  Have  these 
10,000,000  quarters  annually  been 
an  addition  to  British  food,  or  a  sub- 
stitution of  foreign  for  British  grain  f 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  in  his  speech  to 
the  electors  at  Harwich,  said  it  Was 
the  latter  only;  that  not  an  ounce 
more  of  wheaten  bread  had  been 
eaten  by  the  English  people,  but  only 
the  foreigner  had  come  to  supply 
what  they  did  eat^ — ^not  our  own 
countiymen.  The  Times  at  once  saw 
the  vital  importance  of  this  question ; 
and  they  were  so  carried  away  by 
Free  Trade  delusions,  or  so  ill  in- 
formed as  to  how  the  fact  really 
stood,  that  they  hazarded,  on  14th 
April  1852,  the  Mowing  challenge  :— 


"  Let  U8  hear  Sir  Fitzroy  ont.  '  Does 
it  follow/  he  asks,  'thoogh  8,000,000 
qnarters  of  com  may  have  been  imported, 
that  the  people— the  great  bulk  of  the 
community — hare  eaten  a  correspondiog 
quantity  of  bread  over  and  abore  what 
they  ate  before!'  To  this  he  roundly 
answers  '  Not '  affirming  that  the  prodace 
of  the  Enclish  agriculturist  has  been  di- 
minished by  more  than  the  proportion  in 
which  imports  hare  increased,  so  that 
'foreigners  have  reaped  all  the  benefit, 
wkUs  not  an  additional  ounes  of  bread 
has  reaped  tA«  lips  of  the  EngHshman.' 
This  he  offers  to  proTO  '  in  one  moment, 
by  undoubted  returns,  forming  part  of 
iih  statistical  literature  of  this  country.' 
He  can  prove  it,  he  says,  *  to  demonstra- 
tion.' Can  yon,  indeed.  Sir  Fitzroy! 
Then,  although  yon  might  command  your 
own  price  from  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  for 
such  a  piece  of  '  demonstration,'  we  in- 
vite you  in  the  name  of  the  public  to  di- 
vulge your  secret  at  once.  You  will  Mettle 
a  controversy  of  tix  years  in  the  space  of 
a  single  hour.  You  will  'reconstruct' 
political  parties,  and  terminate  that '  un- 
fortunate strife  of  classes'  which  your 
leaders  denounce  by  the  surest  of  all 
possible  means." — Times,  April  14, 1852. 

This  shows  pretty  well  how  much 
the  Free-Traders  felt  they  had  got  a 
shot  between  wind  and  water,  in  Sir 
Fitzroy's  statement,  which,  in  their 
simplicitv,  they  thought  could  never 
be  established.  But  observe  how  that 
able,  accurate,  and  indefatigable  Pro- 
tectionist, Mr  G.  F.  Young,  has 
taken  up  the  challenge,  and  cast 
down  a  glove,  which  we  have  not  ob- 
served either  the  Times  or  any  other 
Free  Trade  journal  has  ventured  to 
take  np  :— 

"  I  find  that  the  total  number  of  quar- 
ters of  corn,  and  of  flour  and  meal  re- 
duced to  quarters,  imported  during  the 
past  year,  was  not  10,000,000,  but 
9,686,118  quarters.  But  this  quan- 
tity, be  it  observed,  comprises  cereal 
produce  and  pulse  of  CTcry  description  ; 
and,  as  the  British  people  are  not  yet  so 
reduced  as  to  feed  on  oats  and  horse- 
beans,  our  present  inquiry  is  of  course 
limited  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  on 
which  they  really  do  subsist.  Now,  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  equal  to  only  6,369,742  quar- 
ters ;  and  thus  one-third  of  the  statement 
is  at  once  disposed  of.  But  it  will  far- 
ther be  obrious,  that  if  before  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  this  description  of  pro- 
duce was  in  any  quantity  imported  from 
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foreign  ooontnao,  the  addition  made  to 
the  food  of  the  popaUtion  by  the  repeal 
can  only  by  poeeibility  amount  to  the 
increased  quantity  snbseqaently  imported^* 
and  cannot  be  meaenred  by  the  uial  im- 
portation. On  the  aTerage  of  MTen  yean 
preceding  1846,  when  the  repeal  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Legielatnre,  I  find  that 
the  imports  of  wbMt  and  wheat  flour 
was,  under  the  ProtectiTe  laws,  1,842,096 
quarters,  and  in  that  year  it  amounted  to 
no  less  than  2,948,936  quarters,  which, 
deducted  from  last  year's  import,  leaTes 
but  3,485,816,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
alleged  10,000,000  quarters,  as  the  ut- 
most additional  quantity  that  could  by  any 
possibility  hare  been  put  into,  and  dbn- 
sequently  that  could  now  by  any  possibi- 
lity be  taken  out  of,  the  mouths  of  the 
consumers  by  tk  change  in  the  law.  This, 
of  itself,  is  pretty  well ;  but  I  think  I  can 
show  substantial  reason  for  oarrying  the 
question  much  farther,  and  for  the  belief 
that  the  foreign  wheat  imported  has  been 
little,  if  at  all,  more  than  a  mere  substi- 
tute for  home-grown  wheat,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  has  equiyalently  diminished. 
The  supposition  of  such  a  (bet  being  pos- 
siblcy  will  be  alarming  to  those  who  regaid 
with  apprehension  a  dependence  on  fo- 
reign supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
people;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  an 
actual  fact,  it  wiU  at  all  events  diqiose 
at  once  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Taunting 
questions,  as  well  as  of  the  astoundlog 
allegation  of  the  Timet,  «nd  will  oonflne 
the  benefit  deriTod  by  the  British  people 
from  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  entire^ 
to  the  equiyocal  adyantage  of  reduction 
of  price,  on  which  I  may  hare  a  word  to 
say  hereafter.  Let  us,  howcTer,  examine 
the  grounds  for  this  supposition. 

**  And,  first,  I  find  from  the  official  re- 
ports of  Captain  Laroom,  the  GoTemment 
commissioner,  that  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  Ireland  has  enormously  diminished 
since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws — that  of 
wheat,  which  in  1847  was  2,926,783  qrs., 
having  in  1850  fallen  to  1,650,196  qrs.— 
a  diminution  of  no  less  than  1,376,587 
qrs.  Here,  then,  is  a  positive  proved 
decrease  of  home-produced  food,  which, 
deducted  from  the  8,435,816  qrs.,  to 
which  we  have  already  reduced  the  addi- 
tion made  by  importation,  leaves  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  that  addition 
but  2,059,289  qrs.,  instead  of  the  boasted 
10,000,000  qrs.  But  I  find,  further,  from 
the  com  inspectors'  returns,  that  in  the 
290  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the 
weekly  sales  in  which  the  imperial  ave- 
rages are  computed,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  sold  in  those  markets,  which  in 
1846  was  5,958,961  qrs.,  (corresponding 


▼cry  neariy  with  the  average  sales  of 
several  preceding  years,)  was  reduced  in 
1850  to  4,688,206  qrs.,  being  a  diminu- 
tion of  no  less  than  1,270,756  qrs. ;  and 
supposing  the  quantity  sold  in  these 
towns  to  represent  about  one-half  of  the 
total  sales  in  Great  Britain,  vrhich  is  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  the  proportion 
can  be  carried,  the  ftdling-off  of  produc- 
tion in  Bngland,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
would  be  s3^  1,512  qrs.,  thus  more  than 
counterbalancing  the  whole  inersaaed 
import,  and  showing,  what  I  believe  *» 
be  the  real  fact,  that  tki  e(mmmtpiim  ^ 
wheat  hat  not  inereated  at  aU  since  the 
repeat  of  the  com  Zoiot,  and  Chat,  conse- 
quently, if  even  a  retum  (which  is  not 
asked)  to  those  laws  vrere  to  take  plaee» 
instead  of  taking  '10,000,000  qrs.  d 
grain  out  of  the  months  of  the  poorest 
class  of  consumers,'  provided  home  pro- 
duction and  foreign  import  were  also  to 
be  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  bo- 
fsre  the  lopeal,  the  quantity  of  gnin  Ibr 
the  subsistence  of  tlue  population  would 
be  subject  by  such  retum  to  no  dimimi- 
tfon  whatever.  Adding  only  that  the 
calculations  as  to  the  diminished  growth 
of  wheat  are  entirely  corroborated  by 
extensive  personal  inquiries  in  agricul- 
tural districts,  I  leave  these  fkots  ftir 
refieotion  and  reply." 

We  will  not  weaken  the  force  of 
this  admirable  argument  by  adding 
anything  to  it ;  we  join  only  with 
the  able  and  highly-gifted  anthor  ia 
inviting  a  reply  to  it  We  have  not 
seen  it  yet  attempted,  anymore  than  a 
Free-Tcader*8  answer  to  the  Liver- 
pool qnestion — **How  mnch  of  the 
tonnage  was  the  foreigner's  ?  '*  They 
think  it  more  advisable,  according 
to  the  canny  Scotchman's  system, 
>«  ne'er  to  let  on  "  that  snch  an  argu- 
ment exists,  but  to  go  on  declaimmig 
abont  their  10,000,000  of  imported 
quarters,  without  ever  stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  cultivation  to  a 
corresponding  amount  has  declined  in 
this  country. 

But  then  the  Free-Traders  refer  to 
the  progressive  rise  in  our  exports 
and  imports,  B3*  affording  decisive 
evidence  that,  in  the  commercial 
classes  at  least,  their  system  has 
worked  well.  We  shall  not  imitate 
their  example — ^we  shall  not  blink 
the  question— but  follow  our  oppo- 
nents into  the  centre  of  their  power, 
and  consider  their  statements  in  re- 
gard to  them. 
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In  the  fini  place,  the  Thmesy  on 
Maroh  28,  makes  the  foUowiog  stoie- 
ment  In  ragmrd  to  London,  the  centre 
of  OQT  commerce  tnd  wealth — lather 
a  ttartiing  etatemcAt  to  come  finom 
the  npholden  of  oar  present  qrs- 
tem: — 

^It  mmj  be  that  we  are  blened  with 
greater  means  than  <mr  neigfaboma ;  bnt, 
if  we  jodge  bj  reerits,  the  eooelnsfoa  it 
ineritabk,  that  there  is  no  eharity  like 
EngliBh  diaiity — there  is  no  oeantrj  in 
the  world  where  soeh  strenoons  efforts 
have  been  nuMle  to  rdie?e  the  destitation 
and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  sniEniBg 
eliiweii.  Notwithstanding  all  these  e^ 
forts,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  this 
Tery  town  of  London  alone,  the  centre 
tmd  eore  qf  Britiak  civiUtatum,  100,000 

rm$  an  every  day  witkcmtfood,  sare  it 
the  preoarions  produce  of  a  pasniBg 
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job  or  a  crime.  Since  England  was 
England,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
eonntry  has  nerer  reached  so  high  a 
point  as  at  the  present  moment."^  Jimes, 
28d  Idaroh  1852. 

"A  hondred  thoosand  persons  in 
London,  the  yeiy  centre  and  core  of 
British  civilisation,  every  day  with- 
out food,  save  it  be  from  the  preca- 
rious prodnoe  of  a  passing  job  or 
crime"  I  Rather  an  awkward  admis- 
sion from  the  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem—" Whatever  is,  is  right." 

In  the  next  place,  regarding  the 
prqfits  of  this  boasted  trade,  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  following  just 
observations  in  the  Standard  on  the 
woduoe  of  taxation  since  the  Free 
Trade  system  was  introdsoed : — 


AND  IHCOHI  TAX. 


Nsti 


1848, 

ia44, 

1846, 
1849, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 


iB5,887,455 
5,329,880 
5,182,649 
5,543,682 
5,612,654 
5,485,164 
5,564,888 
5,510,859 
5,480/>00 


Into 


Totals,       .        £49,046,896 
OirS  years  at  rate  1842,    43,099,640 


£5,947,256 
1848,         5,387,455 


«,  £559,801 

Increase  ayenge  yearly,         £67,475 


£5,249,266 
5,191,596 
5,026,570 
5,895,391 
5,450,860 
5,347,865 
5,408,160 
5,888,037 
5,304,928 

£47,757,167 
45,964,080 

£5,763497 
5,249,260 

£518,927 

£64,242 


"  Thns,  from  undeniable  fkcts,  it  is 
dear  that  onr  certainly  increased  foreign 
trade  yields  no  profit  whatever  to  any 
British  subject,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing ttie  lednction  of  wages  since  1842, 
the  prodncers,  exporters,  and  importers 
had  more  proft  in  onr  foreign  trade, 
£125,169,910,'  hi  1843,  than  upon 
£195,844,165  onr  fmreign  trade  in  1851, 
becaose  we  find  that  Uie  property  and 
income-tax,  as  regards  the  olasses  en- 
gaged in  these  branches  of  business,  has 
decreased  £236,010,  for  the  morease  on 
the  whole  in  nine  years  is  only  £64,242, 
while  the  additional  assessments  on  real 
property  from  1842  to  1848  (the  scale, 
too,  for  1851)  is  £10,008,898,  eqnal  to  a 
tax  of  £800,252,  leaving  a  decrease  of 


£286,010  as  jnst  stated.  In  this  eUss 
the  decrease,  and  conseqnently  want  of 
profits,  most  certainly  lies,  beouise  fixed 
incomes  (schedules  C  and  E)  have  rather 
increased,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
assessment  on  real  property  (schedules 
A  and  B)  remains  the  same  in  1851  as  in 
1848.  The  imports  of  foreign  grain  since 
1846  (fire  years)  have  been  50,000,000 
^narters— Talue  £94,000,000  —  amount- 
ing io  nearly  half  onr  increased  foreign 
imports.  Thus,  while  we  have  under 
Free-Trade  policy  diminished  an  equal 
production  of  grain  in  Ireland  alone, 
expatriated  and  cut  olF  about  3,000,000 
of  onr  population,  it  is  dear  that  on  the 
whole  vast  increase  (£506,359,012)  not 
a  sin|^  British  subject  has  gained  one 
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fitfthing,  (anlesa  it  can  be  shown,  as  we 
belieTe  it  cannot  be,  that  he  has  been 
cheating 'the  pnblic  to  the  extent  of  his 
gain,)  bnt  that  it  is  foreign  nations,  and 
commission  agents  engaged  in  oar  foreign 
trade,  and  most  of  those,  too,  foreigners, 
who  are  gaining,  and  have  alone  gained  ! 
Who  is  it  that  can  gainsay  these  fmetB 
here  stated  I  In  tiie  Honse  of  Lords 
Lord  Beaumont  stated  (and  his  authoritj 
will  hardly  be  disputed)  that  the  de> 
creased  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  25  per 
cent,  which  gires  £15,842,873  yearly,  or 
a  capital,  at  80  years'  purchase,  amount- 
ing to  £465,286,190  swept  away.  Lord 
Abinger,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
carries,  and  probably  truly,  the  loss  much 
higher,  for  he  says  that  by  the  changes 
of  1846  *  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  combined,  the  losses  sustained  had 
been,  in  annual  income,  £30,000,000,'  or 
a  destruction  of  capital  to  the  extent  of 
£900,000,000;  and  all  this  for  no  adran- 
tage  whatever  to  any  other  class  of 
Britbh  subjects,  unless  the  whole  pro- 
perty and  income-tax  returns  are  false- 
hoods  and  fabrications." 

Commerce,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
consists  either  of  imports  or  exports ; 
and  great  is  the  boasting  of  the  Free 
Trade  journals  as  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  onr  imports  daring  the  last 
year,  which  have  now  exceeded 
£105,000,000.  We  have  no  doubt  they 
have  reached  that  amount ;  and  doubt- 
less, while  this  increase  lasts,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  very  great  reduction  of  prices 
and  increase  of  consumption  in  the 
cheapened  articles.  How  long  it  will 
last,  and  what  effect  it  will  have  upon 
the  country,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  leading 
Free  Trade  journal,  the  Times: — 

''  Since  the  1st  of  January  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  of  large  consumption 
which  has  not  been  intolred  in  a  declin4, 
raDging  in  many  instances  (coffee,  sugar, 
and  cotton  among  the  number)  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.  Such  a  decline,  howerer, 
ia  quite  consistent  with  prosperity,  and 
in  fact,  under  a  natural  course  of  CTents, 
would  be  a  symptom  of  it.** — Times, 
Aug.  26,1851. 

This  13  the  spleDdid  and  profitable 
trade  which  Free  Trade  has  pres^ted 
to  the  couatry,  on  the  admission  of 
its  ablest  and  best-iaformed  journal  t 
We  invite  the  merchants  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  to 
€ay  whether  the  statement  is  or  is 
UQt  overcharged.      We    happen   to 
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know  something  of  these  importa- 
tions, and  can  assert,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
losses  on  imported  articles  this  year 
have  exceeded  any  in  the  memory  of 
man ;  the  disastrous  years  1825  and 
1847  not  excepted.  If  any  merchant 
doubts  this,  we  recommend  him  to 
examine  his  banker's  book  and  his 
balance-sheet,  and  these  sturdy  moni- 
tors will  probably  remove  all  doubt 
on  the  subject.  We  shall  see  anon 
what  it  is,  and  whai  aione  which  has 
averted,  or  perhaps  only  postponed, 
at  this  time  a  monetary  and  commer- 
cial crisis  equal  to  either  of  these 
disastrous  years.  At  present,  suffice 
it  to  say,  it  is  not  Sir  R.  Peel's  policy 
which  has  averted  the  catastrophe, 
for  it  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
induce  it. 

Then,  again,  as  to  our  exports,  into 
which  we  have  now  run  all  oar 
boasted  Free  Trade  prosperity,  the 
theory  of  the  Free-Traders  is,  that  by 
taking  freely,  and  without  import 
duties,  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
the  foreigners,  we  shall  enrich  them, 
and  put  them  in  funds  to  purchase 
more  largely  of  our  manufactures. 
This  is  the  theoiy;  and  it  may  at 
once  be  admitted  it  wears  a  plausible 
aspect.  Of  course,  if  the  principle  is 
well  founded,  the  increase  of  our 
exports  should  be  chiefly  apparent  in 
the  trade  with  tbose  countries  from 
whom  we  import  most  largely,  be- 
cause they  are  the  countries  whom  we 
have  enriched  by  our  liberal  policy. 
Now,  how  stands  the  fact? — and  how 
far  has  the  theory;  been  borne  out 
by  experience?  Here  again  we  have 
recourse  to  that  accurate  statistician 
and  able  man,  Mr  Young,  whose 
eflfbrts  and  labours  have  done  so  much 
to  dispel  the  illusions  generally  spread 
by  the  Free-Traders  on  the  subject. 

**  It  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that 
of  all  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
none  was  more  forcibly  pressed  on  the 
Legislature  and  the  public  than  that  our 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain 
were  the  cause  of  our  comparatively 
limited  trade  with  the  corn-growing 
countries  of  Europe.  It  was  urged  with 
much  specious  plausibility,  that  to  be 
sellers  we  must  be  buyers,  and  that  if  we 
would  but  consent  to  admit  the  agricul- 
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taral,  whloh  wts  the  prtnciiMl  ezporUble 
produce  of  those  ooontries,  into  our  mar- 
kets, a  bonadlera  field  would  be  opened 
for  the  sale  of  British  produce  and  mann- 
factnres  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent 
Tlie  argument  was  oaptirating,  it  was  snc- 
eessfhl ;  and  it  will  scaroeljbe  denied,  that 
of  all  the  glowing  anticipations  indulged 
In  of  expected  benefit  from  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  none  was  promised  or 
looked  for  with  more  nndonbting  confi- 
dence than  that  of  a  prodigious  extension 
of  European  demand  for  the  produce  of 
our  looms  and  factories.  I  renture  ear- 
nestlj  to  inTite  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  following  simple  and  conclusiTe 
statements.  In  the  jear  1845  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported 
from  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France,  comprising  all  the  com- 
giDwing  countries  of  northem  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  was  813,246  quarters.  In 
that  year  the  declared  ralue  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  the  same  countries  was 
£17,504,417.  In  1849  the  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  imported  amounted  to 
8,363,986  qtlarters,  and  the  declared 
value  of  the  exports  to  £15,274,382. 

*  Yet  the  aggregate  exports  from  this 
country  had  advanced  during  the  same 
period  from  £60,111,082  to  £63,596,025. 
So  that  we  hare  this  remarkable  diq»roof 
of  the  promise  of  the  Cora  Law  League, 
that  not  only  were  British  commerce  and 
manufkctures  not  advanced  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  British  agriculture,  but  that  while, 
in  compliance  with  their  illusory  theories 
and  empty  predictions,  we  increased  onr 
importations  of  food  more  than  tenfold, 
in  expectation  of  a  proportionate  exten- 
sion of  export  of  British  productions, 
that  export  actually  declined  £2,230,035, 
or  more  than  12}  per  cent;  and  then 
onr  candid  Free  Trade  reasoners  sup- 
press this  astonishing  reftatation  of  all 
their  doctrines,  and,  pointing  to  the 
extension  of  our  general  exports — the 
increase  of  which  has  been  to  conntries 
totally  unaifected  by  either  com  importa- 
tions or  Free  Trade— with  their  usual 
assurance  coolly  appropriate  to  their 
theory  all  the  credit  of  the  advance,  and 
exultingly  declare,  that  as  exports  have 
increased  since  the  corn  laws  were 
repealed  and  Free  Trade  has  been  in  the 
ascendaut,  it  is  to  these  changes  the 
great  extension  of  our  commerce  is  en- 
tirely to  be  attributed." 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  general 
increase  of  onr  exports,  the  same 
accurate  observer  and  clear  reasoner 
makes  the  following  observations: — 

VOL.  LXXI.— KO.  CCCCXL. 


"That  the  actual  amount  of  these» 
during  the  two  last  years,  has  been  pro- 
digious, is  not  to  be  denied.  But,  first,  I 
submit  that  equal  or  greater  advance  has 
at  former  periods  been  made  under  the 
Protective  system;  and  next,  that  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  extent  of  transactions  alone,  but 
that  the  most  important  element  of  pros- 
perity is  the  profit  rtsslttng  from  theau 
The  records  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptey 
exhibit  daily  evidence  of  gigantic  specu- 
lations ending  in  the  6aMetU  to  the 
trader,  and  a  dividend  of  a  few  shillings- 
in  the  pound  to  the  creditor.  Surely  tlSa 
will  not  be  admitted  as  prosperity.  It  is 
not  always  on  the  snrfsce  of  a  Board  of 
Trade  retum  that  the  accurate  reasoner 
vHll  find  conclusive  proof  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  public  interests.  It  is  true 
that  the  declared  value  of  tho  principal 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, which  in  1846  was  £51,227,060, 
has  advanced  in  1851  to  £68,492,659, 
showing  an  increase  ot  £17,265,599,  or 
an  annual  average  of  £3,453,119  under 
Free  Trade.  But  I  find  that  the  similar 
declared  value  of  exports,  which  in  1842 
was  £47,381,023,  had  advanced  in  184S 
to  £60,111,081,  being  an  increase  oT 
£12,730,358  in  three  years,  or  an  annual 
average  of  £4,243,452  under  Protection. 
So  that  the  assumption  that  the  reoeoi- 
advance  in  our  exports  must  be  attri- 
butable to  Free  Trade,  is  manifestly  un- 
tenable; or,  if  the  test  be  a  just  one,  the 
frets  are  elearly  in  favour  of  Protection. 
This  comparison  of  progression  under  the 
former,  with  that  txhibited  under  the  new 
system,  is  alvrays  studiously  evaded  or 
carefhlly  suppressed  by  the  Free-Traders. 
But  the  real  question  is  not,  after  all, 
what  has  been  the  extent  of  our  exports 
and  imports,  but  what  has  been  the 
result  to  the  exporters  and  importers, 
and  consequently  to  the  national  capital 
invested!  On  this  point  I  make  the 
T%me$  itself  my  witness.  In  its  columns 
throncfaout  the  year  may  be  found  the 
most  lamentable  records  of  ^e  gloomy 
and  uasatisfrctory  state  of  the  marketa 
of  India,  China,  Brazil,  and  every  distant 
country,  and  at  length,  in  a  general 
review  of  the  commercial  transactions  of 
the  past  year,  it  presents  this  conclusive 
refutation  of  the  commercial  prosperity  it 
yet,  with  marvellous  inconsistency,  as- 
sures ns  it  is  perfectly  ahmurd  to  dis- 
pute:— 

'"A  year  of  greater  anomalies  haa 
never  been  witnessed.  To  the  mass  of 
th3  people  it  has  been  the  most  pros- 
perous on  record,  while,  to  the  mercantile 
classes,  it  has  been  chequered  6y  annetif, 
and  prolonged  lo9$e$* 
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''And  Agmin^' FaHwes  tnm  paat 
tnmsMtioiis  m^j,  do  denbi,  be  looked 
for,  in  eonsequenoe  of  tho  en^rmcmi  U>$$e$ 
sustained  npon  the  expofit  nade  in  the 
last  year,  and  the  tiiU  greater  h§9e$  on 
imporu,* 

**  Loasee  on  importi  greater  tkem  emr^ 
mousf 

"  Sir,  the  plain  truth  i%  tiial  the  whole 
eonrse  of  export  trade  is  tnned  ftfom  its 
legitimate  channels.  Instead  of  being 
regulated  bj  the  aetnal  demand  of  foreign 
markets,  enormons  quantities  of  goods 
are  now  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  hj 
greedy  mannfketurers  on  the  merest 
specolation.  Merchants  eneovrage  these 
adTentnres  by  adranees ;  secure  of  their 
eommissionSy  their  only  eare.  Erery 
market  is  deluged  with  commodities,  fer 
which  sales  can  only  be  ef^eted  at  ruin- 
ous prioes;  and  the  necessary  reeuH  Is 
the  enorwtoua  loeeee  to  whieh  the  Timee 
bears  such  izrefragaUe  testimony.'' 

Bat  the  truth  is,  that  the  increase 
of  our  imports  and  exports  daring 
the  last  year,  which  the  Free-Traders 
are  so  anxioos  to  ascribe  entirely  to 
the  adoption  of  their  principles  by  the 
Legislature,  is  really  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  very  different  cause.  So  far  from 
affording  any  countenance  to  Free 
Trade  doctrines,  they  give  them  the 
most  decisive  refdtatioD,  and  demon- 
strate, beyond  a  doubt,  the  truth  of 
the  principles,  on  monetary  affairs, 
for  which  we  have  so  long  contended 
in  this  journal. 

The  greatest  evils  of  Free  Trade, 
and  its  most  alarming  effects,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  wasting  away  of 
domestic  industry  under  the  effects  of 
foreign  competition— distressing,  and, 
in  the  end,  ruinous,  as  that  effect  un- 
doubtedly is:  a  far  more  immediate 
and  pressing  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
effect  of  greatly  increased  imports  upon 
our  monetary  system^  and  the  dreadfiil 
results  of  the  combination  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peers  currency  laws  with  his  Free 
Trade  policy.  It  was  this  combina- 
tion which  brought  about  the  terrible 
catastrophes  of  1825  and  1847 ;  and 
it  has  only  been  averted  this  year  by 
a  providential  or  fortuitous  circum- 
stance, which  has  entirely  abrogated 
his  monetary  system  at  the  time 
when  the  freest  scope  was  allowed  to 
his  commercial.  In  the  years  1847 
and  1848,  we  had  a  full  experience  of 
the  blessings  in  both  respects;  this 
jear  we  have  felt  it,  and  that  in  a 
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mitigated  fom,  onljin  ooa.  What 
has  oocaslooed  the  diffiBreace?  We 
answer  in  two  words — CAUFORNia. 
AND  AuBTRAiJA ;  and  we  entreat  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  obser- 
vations which  follow,  as  without  a 
clear  perception  of  the  prodigious 
effects  of  the  increased  supplies  of 
gold  from  these  auriferoos  regions,  all 
oar  speculatioiis  on  the  effects  of  Free 
Trade  will  be  involved  in  error. 

However  nmch  mercantile  traasae- 
tlona,  in  the  progress  of  society,  may 
come  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
money,  or  bQls  of  exchan^  they  are 
at  bottom,  as  between  nation  and  na- 
tion, nothing  more  than  a  great  sjs- 
tem  of  barter.  Money  and  bills  are 
the  mediums  of  exchange,  but  they 
are  not  the  things  exchanged;  they 
are  the  vehicles  of  commerce,  not 
commerce  itselfl  They  are  boogbt 
only  with  the  produce  of  industry, 
and  are  its  representatives  in  another 
foHB.  The  export  and  import  trade 
of  every  counti^  is,  at  bottom,  a  bar- 
ter of  the  produce  of 'its  industir 
against  the  produce  of  its  neighbour's 
industry ;  and  the  money  or  biUs  in 
which  Uie  exchange  is  made  have  all 
been  previously  purchased  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  national  industry  in  the 
current  or  preoedmg  years,  and  they 
are  the  representatives  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  it. 

If  the  foreign  trade  of  a  coontry 
was  carried  on  entirely  in  the  form  of 
barter,  the  balance  could  never  mn 
very  much  against  it — for  this  plain 
reason,  that  it  could  not  import  any- 
thing but  by  exporting  something  of 
equ2U  value.  But  wh^  money,  bills 
of  exchange,  bank  notes,  and  other 
representatives  of  value,  have  come  to 
be  extensively  introduced,  and  to  form 
the  general  medium  <^  exchange,  the 
case  is  entirely  altered,  and  a  very 
great  import  trade  may  be  carried  on, 
which  is  paid  for,  not  in  the  produce  of 
the  national  industry  current  at  the 
time,  but  in  the  money  or  bills  which 
have  been  purchased  with  the  indus- 
try of  former  years.  No  one  need  be 
told  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  paper 
representatives  <^  both,  or  wealth  in 
other  forms,  thus  sent  out  of  the 
country,  have  been  purchased  with 
the  produce  of  the  national  industry 
in  former  times ;  certainly  the  precious 
metals  are  not  acquired  by  a  nation. 
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juiy  more  than  by  an  individiial, 
for  nothing.  Bat  the  material  thing 
18,  that  when  the  imports  of  a  nation 
come  greatly  to  exceed  its  exports, 
and  the  balance  requires  to  be  paid  in 
cash  bills  or  the  precions  metals,  a 
^ram  ypon  the  latter  bcU  m,  which 
i^Medily  makes  money  scarce,  credit 
still  scarcer,  and  fireqnently  either 
cccasitms  a  frightfol  monetary  crisis, 
which  paralyses  industry  in  every 
form,  and  occasions  the  most  fearfol 
^terastation,  <Mr  indoces  snch  a  om- 
tinned  fall  of  prices  as,  by  taking 
Away  its  remnneration,  in  the  end 
destroys  its  activity.  It  is  well 
imown  to  all  historical  students,  that 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire  was  mainly  owing  to  this 
cause. 

The  introduction  of  bills  of  ex- 
change and  paper,  as  a  representative 
cf  value  in  modem  times,  was  a  very 
great  step  in  social  improvement,  be- 
cause it  tended  to  counteract  any 
lasting  or  serious  drain  of  the  precious 
metato  from  a  particular  country,  and 
to  preserve  its  currency  at  a  proper 
amount,  and  prices  at  a  remunerative 
level,  at  a  time  when  both  might  other- 
wise have  been  rendered  liunentably 
deficient.  The  natural  tendency  of 
thin|;s  in  an  old,  wealthy,  and  highly 
<dvilised  community  is,  for  the  imports 
to  come  to  exceed  the  exports  at  last 
in  a  most  formidable  ratio ;  and  the 
obvious  reason  of  this  tendency  is, 
that  the  older  and  richer  state  has 
both  more  wants  to  gratify,  and  more 
meuis  to  purchase  their  gratification, 
than  the  younger  and  poorer.  If  the 
balance  of  imports  over  exports  long 
continues  considerable,  it  must  gra- 
dually drain  the  precious  metals — ^the 
accumulation  of  f<»mer  years  — 
«way,  and  thus  occasion  a  scarcity  of 
currency,  with  all  its  frightful  conse- 
<)uences  upon  general  industry  and 
the  public  fortunes.  But  by  the 
happy  expedient  of  a  paper  currency, 
issued  only  in  moderate  quantities, 
■and  not  convertible  into  cash,  this 
terriUe  consequence  is  averted;  be- 
cause a  safe  currency  is  provided  to 
carry  on  the  internal  transactions, 
and  sustain  the  industry  of  the  na- 
tion, even  though  its  metalHc  trea- 
sures are  entirely  dramed  away  by 
the  necessities  of  commerce,  the  de- 
mands of  foreign  warfare,  or  any  other 


disturbing  cause.  It  is  the  essence  of 
such  a  currency,  that  it  should  be  let 
out  in  additional  quantities,  and  ex- 
pand in  proportion  €U  the  mekMic 
treasuree  of  Ae  nation  are  withdrawn^ 
because  it  is  then  it  is  most  required. 
When  gold  and  silver  are  plentiM,  it 
is  comparatively  usdess.  Of  the 
truth  of  this.  Great  Britain  afforded 
a  memorable  example  during  the 
war;  for  the  precious  metds  were 
throughout  scarce,  and  in  its  latter 
years  had  entirely  diBiq)peared  from 
the  circulation;  but  general  credit, 
sustained  by  an  adequate,  but  yet  not 
redundant  paper  drculation,  never 
failed,  ai^  the  years  when  the  guinea, 
frt>m  the  demand  for  gold  for  the  use 
of  the  continental  armies,  was  sell- 
ing for  28s.,  and  bank  notes  consti- 
tuted the  almost  entire  drculation, 
were  precisely  those  when  the  great- 
est exertions  were  made  by  industry, 
both  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
the  greatest  burdens  borne  by  the 
nation,  and  the  greatest  triumphs, 
both  public  and  private,  were 
achiAvcd 

Sir  Robot  Peel^s  Currency  Bill 
of  1819,  followed  up  by  the  supple- 
mentarv  bill  of  1826,  which  suppress- 
ed small  notes  in  England,  and  those 
of  1844  and  1845,  which  rendered 
our  paper  currency  entirely  dependent 
on  our  retention  of  the  precious 
metals,  of  which,  beyond  the  limit 
of  £14,000,000,  they  were  merely  the 
representatives,  were  calculated  to 
prevent  all  these  salutary  effects, 
and,  by  rendering  the  industry  of  the 
nation  entfrely  dependent  on  its  hold 
of  that  most  evanescent  of  eartiily 
things,  a  gold  currency,  exposed 
it  to  the  most  frightfhl  calamities. 
It  was  reverting,  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously,  to  the  pinched  and 
declining  condition  of  the  Boman 
Empu^  when  the  means  of  averting 
it  had  been  discovered,  and  had  so 
recently  been  in  full  and  beneficial 
operation.  It  was  like  the  miner, 
who  voluntarily  casts  the  safety- 
lamp  from  his  forehead,  and  ven- 
tures, with  the  naked  light  in  his 
hand,  into  the  death-bestrodden  gal- 
leries. Accordingly,  ftx>m  the  time 
that  this  most  calamitous  measure 
was  adopted,  and  we  gratuitously 
threw  away  the  means  of  averting 
commercial  disasters  whidi  were  in 
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our  huidsY  they  have  been  of  periodi- 
cal oceorreiice,  and  invarialrfy  a  year 
or  two  of  feverish,  nnnataraf  excite- 
ment has  been  followed  by  aeveral 
aeaaons  of  prolonged  and  nniyenal 
distress.  To  those  who  recollect  the 
long-continued  misery  which  followed 
the  commercial  crises  of  1826,  183S, 
1837,  1839,  and  1847,  no  iUostration 
of  this  remark  is  requisite. 

Bat  when  Sir  R.  Peel  combined 
this  system  of  a  paper  circnlation  and 
system  of  general  credit,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  retention  of  the 
gold  carrency,  with  a  system  of 
Free  Trade,  which  sent  the  predons 
metals  headkmg  out  of  the  country 
to  tmy  grain  which  conld  .Im  got 
abroad  nmch  cheaper  than  it  coald 
be  raised  at  home,  the  evils  of  the 
system  became  insupportable.  They 
landed  the  nation  In  the  terrible 
monetary  crisis  of  1847,  which  ren- 
dered a  suspension  of  the  law  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity,  if  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  was  to  be  avoided, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  conntir  are  fer 
from  having  yet  recovered.  And 
mark,  worthy  drcurostanoe !— as  if 
to  demonstrate  how  completely  the 
crisis  had  been  of  our  own  creation, 
and  owing  to  the  system  we  our- 
selves had  introduced— fAe  momaU 
the  law  was  abrogated  by  Lord 
John  Rnsseirs  bill,  of  26th  October 
1847,  the  crisis  began  to  abate, 
although  no  other  favourable  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  and  the  balance 
of  imports  and  exports  was  still  as 
great  as  ever.  The  mere  knowledge 
that  the  law  was  not  to  be  enforced, 
and  that  an  inconvertible  currency 
would  be  issued  if  reauired,  was  suffi- 
cient to  stay  a  calamity  which  threat- 
ened universal  ruin,  both  public  and 
private.  And  yet,  so  infetuated  were 
Sir  R.  Peers  followers,  and  so  blind 
the  nation  to  the  real  tendency  of 
its  own  measures,  that  no  attempt 
to  change  them  was  made ;  and  the 
people  rose  up  from  the  edge  of  the 
abyss,  thankful  they  had  not  fallen 
into  it,  and  quietly  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  return  of  the  danger  in 
the  space  of  a  very  few  years. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  political 
and  industrial  world,  when  extrica- 
tion seemed  hopeless  by  any  efforts  of 
human  intellect,  and  the  wisest  heads 
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could  see  nothing  but  an  extendon  of 
difficulty  and  prolongation  of  snffisr- 
ing  by  the  increased  efibrts  of  In- 
dustry, which,  with  a  contracted 
currency,  entlrdy  dependent  on  the 
retention  of  gold,  could  lead  only  to  a 
constant  dedine  of  prices  and  repeti- 
tion of  commercial  catastrr^hes,  that 
Providence  interposed,  and,  when 
human  wisdom  had  entirdy  feiled,  at 
once  dried  up  the  sources  of  human 
misery.  Two  yBStbanhe  of  ieme  were 
opened  wp  to  mankind  m  Caitfbfma 
and  AuairaHa^  which,  heietolwe  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  the  naked  barbarians, 
or  priest-ridden  Castilians,  by  whom 
the  countries  where  the  treasures  were 
placed  had  been  hitherto  possessed, 
were  now  established  for  the  use  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, for  whose  use  they  had  been 
reserved.  In  an  instant  Sir  R.  Peel^s 
monetary  system  was  blown  into  the 
air.  The  constant  enhancemoit  of 
the  value  of  money,  and  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  industry,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  thirty  years,  was 
arrested.  The  tables  were  suddenly 
turned,  and  turned  In  a  way  whidi 
no  human  efibrts  could  avert  or  miti- 
gate. The  B^^-Traders  boasted,  in 
the  triumph  of  their  hearts,  that 
they  had  made  the  sovereign  worth 
two  sovereigns,  and,  of  course,  the 
taxes  of  £50,000,000  a-year  worth 
£100,000,0001  Well,  Nature  will 
undo  their  work,  and  soon  render  two 
sovereigns  only  worth  one  sovereign, 
and  the  taxes  of  £100,000,000  only 
their  original  weight  of  £50,000,000. 
The  effect  is  ceitain— the  process  is 
going  on— no  human  power  can  ar- 
rest it.  The  davs  of  the  unjust  enrich- 
ment of  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  of  the  creditor  at  the  expense  of 
the  debtor,  are  at  an  end.  An  annual 
supply  of  the  predons  metals  for  the 
use  of  the  globe  has,  in  two  years, 
been  increased  from  less  than  ten 
millions  to  more  than  thirty  millions 
annuallvl  Where  will  this  stop? 
There  is  no  **  Currency  Restriction 
Act  of  Nature.**  It  bdongs  to  man 
alone  to  restrict  himself  in  the  first 
and  roost  urgent  of  his  sodal  wants — 
to  perish  of  thirst,  when  fountains  of 
living  water  are  gushing  forth  at  his 
side.  Hitherto  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
digious unlocking  of  the  bounty  of 
Nature  has  been  only  in  arresting  a 
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Jbtt  ofpricesy  which  but  for  its  opera- 
tion would  have  been  far  greater  and 
more  dlsastrona  than  it  has  been; 
bnt  it  most  soon  end  in  a  general  rise 
of  prices;  and  can  any  hnman  imagi- 
nation affix  a  limit  to  the  encoarage- 
raent  which  will  thereby  be  given  to 
industry,  and  the  additions  which  will 
be  made  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness? 

It  is  the  most  important  efflect  of 
8ach  an  abundance  In  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  in  a  commercial 
country,  that  it  tends  to  keep  the  paper 
out  in  etreukuion;  to  prevent  that 
ruinous  contraction  of  its  issues  which, 
under  Sir  Bobert  PeePs  system,  was 
inevitable  the  moment  a  serious  drain 
on  the  precious  metals  took  place.  As 
the  Free  Trade  system  induced  natu- 
rally a  huge  surplus  of  imports  over 
exports,  chiefly  from  nations  who  were 
not  rich  enough  to  take  anything  but 
the  precious  metals  in  exchange,  it 
necessarily  occasioned  a  periodical 
return  of  scarcity  in  the  aUire  cur* 
rencyy  and  with  it  a  ruinous  contrac- 
tion of  credit  and  prostration  of  in- 
dustry. Thence  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophes of  1825, 1839,  and  1847 ;  the 
last  of  which  was  incomparably  the 
most  terrible,  because  it  arose  when 
the  bullion  system  was  most  strin- 
gent, and  Free  Trade— and  with  it  a 
constant  balance  of  imports  over 
exports — in  fullest  operation.  But 
when  Providence,  in  mercy  to  man, 
and  in  pity  of  his  blindness,  opened 
the  treasures  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, this  dreadful  action  of  Free 
Trade  upon  the  currency  was  in  a 
great  measure  arrested,  because  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  con- 
tinually pouring  in,  took  away  all 
anxiety  from  bankers  and  money- 
lenders as  to  the  means  of  retiring 
their  notes  and  bills  when  required 

ritt  actual  cash.   The  Bank  of  £ndand 
being  obliged,  by  law,  to  take  all  gold 
I^K^ht  to  its  doors,  at  £3, 17s.  lO^d. 
^e,  which  is  at  least  ten  per 
above  its  real  value,  have 
r  the  necessity  of  lowering 
f  discount  to  two-and-a- 
ren  two  per  cent.    Private 
approved  securities,  have 
wer ;  and  thence  the  libe- 
is  they  have  made,  and 
rhich  they  have  brought 
irough  a  year  which,  but 
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for  it,  would  have  probably  been  the 
most  disastrous  recorded  in  British 
annals.  It  has  been  surmounted  by 
a  plentifhl  currency,  just  as  from  the 
same  cause  that  of  1810  was ;  with 
this  difference,  that  this  plenty  on  the 
former  occasion  was  owing  to  the 
wisdom  of  Mr  Pitt's  monetary  sys- 
tem ;  on  this,  to  the  men^  of  Provi- 
dence, which  had  overturned  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's. 

All  the  symptoms — the  well-known 
and  much-dreaded  symptoms— of  a 
terrible  commercial  crisis  were  accu- 
mulating round  the  nation  a  year  ago, 
and,  like  the  ill-omened  birds  at  sea, 
betokened  the  approaching  shipwreck. 
The  very  magnitude  of  our  transac- 
tions, the  greatness  of  our  exports, 
the  still  greater  amount  of  our  im- 
ports, were  the  very  things  which 
rendered  its  arrival,  if  the  old  system 
had  continued,  inevitable.  Our  ex- 
ports had  risen  to  £68,000,000 ;  bnt 
our  imports  had  run  up  to  £108,000,000 
in  the  same  year.  A  ya?ming  gulf, 
measured  by  £40,000,000,  stood  be- 
tween them  I  How  was  this  to  have 
been  filled  up,  but  by  casting  in  the 
precious  metals?— and  it  would  have 
absorbed  nearly  the  whole  metallic 
currency  of  the  country,  which  never 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
£40,000,000  or  £50,000,000  sterling. 
What  must  have  been  the  result  of 
such  a  state  of  things  under  Sir  Bo- 
bert Peel's  system,  which  says  that 
for  every  five  sovereigns  sent  out  of 
the  countiy,  a  five-pound  note  is  to 
be  drawn  in  from  the  currency  ?  Just 
what  happened  in  1847:  a  ^eral 
panic  and  universal  contraction  of 
credit,  a  rise  of  interest  to  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  ruin  of  all  mer- 
chants and  traders  except  the  mil- 
lionaires, who  prospered  immensely, 
and  realised  colossal  fortunes  by  the 
usurious  interest  which  they  were 
enabled  to  extract  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  debtors.  What  saved 
the  nation  from  this  catastrophe, 
which  we  know  was  confidently  anti- 
cipated by  the  most  experienced  men 
and  greatest  merchants  in  the  empire? 
Not  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  or  any 
measures  of  man— for  they  were 
enthrely  wrapped  up  hi  the  golden 
fetters  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  monetary 
system— but  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
which,  when  we  were  fast  drifting  on 
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the  breakers,  and  escape  seeaed  im- 
poeeible,  opened  new  and  nnheard-of 
treasurai  for  onr  relief. 

Bat  the  narrow  escape  from  total 
shipwreck  which  we  hare  made  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  seasonable 
extension  of  onr  cnrrency,  which  has 
at  once  stimnlated  indnstry,  sostaia- 
ed  credit,  and  eomonkd  the  effect  of 
Free  Trade  in  lowering  prices  and 
destroying  the  remnneration  of  in- 
dnstry,  most  not  blind  as  to  its  nlti- 
mate  efleets,  or  lead  as  to  suppose, 
as  many  do,  that  it  will  permanently 
ayert  the  mostdangeronsoooseqnenees 
of  that  system.  The  relief  afforded  can 
only  be  temporary;  credit  has  been 
supported  in- the  mean  time  by  the 
treasures  of  California  and  Australia; 
but  by  enabling  merchants  to  engage 
in  fresh  speculations,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  bankruptcy  or  repairing 
their  crippled  fortunes,  it  may  only 
render  the  crash  in  the  end  more 
violent  Nothing  can  in  the  long 
run  relieve  trade  but  an  improve- 
ment in  the  drcumstanees  of  the 
principal  purchasers  of  commodities, 
which  may  enable  them  to  extend 
their  purchases.  Free  Trade  cripples 
their  means  of  doing  so,  and  Cali- 
fomian  gold  in  the  long  run  has  no 
tendency  to  improve  them,  because 
it  tends  to  raise  prices  pari  pcum 
over  the  whole  worid,  and  thus 
leaves  the  disadvaiUage  of  the  rich 
old  State  m  competUum  with  the 
young  and  poor  one  the  same  as 
before.  Nay,  it  makes  it  worse ;  for 
metallic,  like  all  other  wealth,  will 
run  into  the  mart  of  opulence,  and 
raise  prices  most  among  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  largest 
quantity  of  it.  It  may  raise  the 
price  of  wheat  in  a  few  years  from 
408.  a  quarter  to  608.,  and  so  greatly 
lessen  the  weight  of  debts  and 
taxes ;  but  it  will  not  raise  the  price 
of  producing  Polish  wheat  more  than 
from  16s.  to  24s.  The  last  state  of  the 
nation  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Are  we  suffering,  then,  in  many  of 
onr  best  national  interests  ?  Is  agri- 
culture declining,  the  West  Indies 
ruined,  Ireland  depopulated,  our 
Colonies  all  discontented,  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Empire  gliding  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  imports  selling 
at  a  ruinous  loss,  exports  to  many 
quarters  not  covering   the  cost   of 
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prodoction  and  ajdnment?  Tkat  19 
Mcanse  Free  Trade  has  ohtainwl 
possession  of  the  natkmal  eonnciia, 
and  its  principles  regulate  a  large 
part  of  onr  commercial  poli<nr.  Are 
several  branches  of  onr  indnstry — 
especially  in  the  mannfactnriag  dis* 
tricts — still  prospering,  and  <vdeE» 
given  and  execnted,  notwithstanding^ 
the  great  embarrassment  of  onr  im- 
port and  export  trade?  That  is 
because  Providence  has  repealed 
onr  monetarv  system,  and,  in  the 
face  of  a  pelfey  which  was  entiidjr 
calculated  to  render  money  dear^ 
is  rapidly  rendering  it  cheap;  be- 
cause a  currencv  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  mankind  has  at  length  besn 
famished  from  the  treasnres  of 
Nature,  and  the  minoos  systeaa 
of  starving  industry  in  order  to 
enhance  the  valne  of  realised  c^ittal, 
has  been  for  ever  abolished.  Oar 
suffering  is  owing  to  the  ooatiwnanoe 
of  Sir  XL  Peers  Free-Trade  system — 
our  prosperity,  to  Nature  having  re- 
pealed his  monetary. 

The  disastrous  consequences  which 
have  followed,  and  are  following. 
Sir  R.  Peel's  system,  have  all  arisen 
from  the  vicious  principles  on  which 
the  Reform  Bill  was  framed,  and  the 
undue  preponderance  given  by  it  te 
class  interests  by  the  numerical  supe- 
riority in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  members  for  boroughs  over  those 
for  counties.  The  only  true  aystem 
of  government  is  that  which  equally 
protects  alt  interests;  it  is  founded 
on  the  divine  precept,  *^  to  do  te 
others  as  we  would  thev  should  do 
unto  us.'*  To  carry  out  this  principle 
reqmres  mutual  concession,  and  a 
common  system  of  compromise ;  for 
if  there  is  a  general  scramble,  and 
every  one  strives  to  get  what  he 
can  for  himself,  without  any  regard 
to  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  his 
neighbour,  society  becomes,  not  the 
temple  of  the  Most  High,  but  a  dea 
of  thieves.  Lord  Derby  has  put  thin 
in  a  light  equally  just  and  beautiful, 
in  his  late  admirable  speech  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner : — 

**  The  whole  system  of  oor  oonstita- 
tion  is  one  great  oomproinise.  The 
Throne  itself  is  based  on  a  compro- 
mise between  arbitrary  monarohioal 
power  and  those  befitting  and  digni- 
fied restrietiont  which  are  in^MMed  by 
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OMMtitotioiijJ  QoTenuMiiti  spon  the 
mightiest  MOiiarehA.  Our  House  oi 
Loids  is  %  oempromise  between  an  here- 
ditajry  ezolosiTe  aristocnusy  and  a  body 
partaking  of  the  adrantages  of  the 
institution  of  a  nobility,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  enabled  to  claim  this 
great  adyantage,  that  it  is  daily,  or  at 
least  yearly  and  perpetually,  reomited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  thu  blewl- 
ing  the  aristocracy  and  the  commonalty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  House  of  Commons 
is  a  system  of  compromise  between 
that  influence  which  is  exercised  by 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  partial  exclusion 
between  those  elements  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  democratic  power  of  the  people 
on  the  other,  by  which  ample  and  ftill 
means  are  giren  to  the  expression  of 
CTery  popular  sentiment  and  of  every 
popular  wish.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Chufch 
of  England — long  may  ProTidenee  pre- 
serre  it  to  us — is  a  compromise,  and  a 
most  valuable  compromise,  between  the 
unrestrained  power  of  spiritual  dominion 
and  the  absolute  dependenoe  of  the  clergy 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  flocks  over  whom 
they  are  called  to  preside.  Our  whole 
system  is  a  system  of  compromises,  and 
he  best  administers  the  arduous  post  of 
conducting  the  great  and  complicated 
afkirs  of  this  vast  empire  who  knows 
how  fitly  to  adjust  together  the  various 
portions  of  the  great  maduae,  invelving 
this  eomplieated  machinery  of  mutual 
checks  and  balances,  by  the  removal  of 
one  of  which  the  action  of  some  other 
part  might,  perhaps,  be  more  rapid,  but 
the  whole  machine  would  be  disordered 
and  disarranged.  My  lord,  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  for  a  Minister  to  avail 
himself  on  every  occasion  of  every  gust 
of  popular  epinion,  to 'scud  before  the 
gale,  and  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
rapidity  of  his  progress,  reckless  and  re- 
gajrdless  in  what  direction  that  gale  is 
blowing — whether  it  is  bearing  him  alti' 
mately  upon  a  lee  shore  or  a  dangerous 
rock,  with  the  more  certain  destruction 
the  more  rapid  may  be  his  progress.  But 
the  aim  of  the  noble  science  of  statesman- 
ship surely  must  be  to  use  the  popular 
elements  as  the  valuable  breeze  that  fills 
the  sails,  not  setting  your  course  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind  that  blows,  nor  scudding 
blindly  before  it,  but  availing  yourself  of 
that  breeae  to  speed  you  on  your  destined 
coarse,  and  with  a  steady  hand  upon  the 
wheel,  and  with  mind  and  eye  fixed  upon 
one  single  object — the  safety  of  the  good 
ship,  the  crew,  and  the  priceless  cargo ; 
to  consider,  not  the  rapidity  of  your  pro- 
gress, but  the  certainty  of  the  course 
you  are  pursuing.    Then,  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  doctrine  of  opposing  forces, 
let  the  wind  blow  from  the  north  or  fh>m 
the  south,  the  steady  hand  at  the  helm  may 
speed  the  vessel  on  her  destined  course, 
whether  that  course  be  east  or  west. 
(Cheers.)  My  lord,  I  well  know  that  such 
a  course  is  not  that  which  at  all  times 
will  secure  to  the  Minister  who  pursues 
it  the  greatest  amonnt  of  momentary  or 
of  pNopalar  applauae  ;  but  I  have  thai 
opinion  of  my  countrymen,  that  I  am 
certain  they  will  more  consider  the  stea- 
diness of  the  course  than  the  rapidity 
of  the  progress.  They  will  look  to  the 
object  which  the  Government  have  in 
hand,  and  if  they  see  them  proceeding  in 
their  own  course  steadily  and  determi- 
nedly, availing  themselves,  no  doubt,  of 
popular  fkvour,  but  neither  courting  nor 
blindly  fallowing  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  I  am  convinced  timt  in  ^  long 
ran  the  Minister  pnrsning  such  a  course, 
even  if  he  should  at  times  partially  fsil, 
will  obtain  the  approval,  and  ultimately 
the  confidence,  of  his  ooontrymen.  (Loud 
cheers.)*' 

What,  then,  shonid  be  the  policy 
of  oar  Protectionist  Ministers,  now 
that  they  are  fairly  installed  in  power, 
and  have  the  prospect  of  a  working 
majority  in  the  next  Parliament? 
We  answer,  to  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ples thus  eloquently  ennnciated,  and 
introduce  a  system  which,  protecting 
all  equally^  deprives  those  who  have 
obtained  an  unjast  advantage  at  their 
neighbonr^s  expense,  of  the  means  of 
longer  enjoying  it.  When  will  the 
battle  commence  for  the  restoration 
of  jnst  and  eqaal  government,  and 
the  abolition  of  class  supremacy? 
When  it  suits  us  to  fight,  not  when  it 
suits  you.  When  will  that  period 
arrive?  When  the  eflfects  of  Free 
Trade  have  been  experienced  by 
all,  as  they  have  not  been  as  yet 
in  their  full  bitterness,  at  least  only 
by  a  poition,  though  by  far  the 
largest  portion,  of  society.  What 
is  the  greatest  duty  of  the  Protection- 
ist Crovemment,  and  all  its  supporters 
in  the  country,  in  the  mean  time? 
To  enlighten  the  general  mind  as  to 
their  real  interests,  and  point  out 
the  effects,  ultimately  ruinous  to  all, 
which  must  follow  a  continuance  for 
any  considerable  time  longer  of  the 
Free  Trade  system,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  ex  parte  statistics  emanating 
from  authority,  bv  which  they  have 
so  long  succeeded  in  deluding  their 
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fbUowen.  What  should  tlier  abstaia 
fh)m  in  the  mean  time?  From  any 
attempt  to  foroe  a  change  of  policy  bj 
Parliamentary  or  Government  infla- 
enoe,  which  a  decided  mijoritj  of  the 
nation  ia  not  prepared,  not  only  to 
adopt,  but  to  approve.  What  ahoold 
they  tmat  to  for  the  final  triumph  of 
the  principles  which,  they  are  per- 


[Jmie, 

snaded^  are  essential  not  only  to  the 
national  welAune,  bat  existence  ?  To 
the  effects  of  time,  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  force  of  tmtiu 
Magna  e$t  Veritas  ei  prmvakbiL  We 
hare  thrown  down  in  a  fearless  spirit, 
bat  no  nncoarteoos  manner,  the 
ganntlet  to  oar  antagonists :  — we 
wait  to  see  who  will  take  it  up. 
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Dwellers  in  the  temperate  sone, 
and  especially  in  climates  which,  like 
oar  own,  are  breezy  and  dondy  rather 
ihan  snnny  and  bright,  form  exagge- 
rated ideas  of  the  beanties  and  delights 
of  the  snltry  lands  that  lie  between 
the  tropics.  Snch  ideas  are  fostered 
by  the  asaal  character  of  books  re- 
lating to  those  regions ;  books  written 
often  after  a  carsory  and  insnfficient 
exaoiination  of  the  conntries  they 
profess  to  describe,  by  persons  whose 
abode  there  has  been  too  brief  for  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  wear  off— too 
brief,  also,  to  allow  them  opportanity 
of  appreciating  the  nameroas  evils 
«nd  discomforts  which  counterbalance 
the  fascination  and  undoubted  charm 
^f  magnificent  scenery,  a  briiliaut 
sky,  a  gorgeous  and  redundant  vege- 
taUon.  A  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  is 
by  many  assumed  sufficient  whereon 
io  base  superficial  volumes.  The  work 
before  us  is  founded  upon  opportuni- 
ties of  a  different  class.  That  country 
must  be  very  extensive,  most  difficult 
to  observe,  or  extraordinarily  fertile  in 
matters  meriting  observation,  of  which 
a  pretty  sound  knowledge  may  not  be 
acquinMl  during  five  years*  residence, 
especially  if  the  resident*s  chief  occu- 
pation be  to  note  the  features  and 
characteristics  of  the  land  and  its  in- 
habitants. Such,  if  we  rightly  appre- 
hend them,  were  the  conditions  of  Mr 
Day's  stay  in  the  cluster  of  small 
islands  which,  commencing  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  river,  stretch 
northwards,  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
between  the  tenth  and  eighteenth 
degrees  of  latitude.  By  profession  an 
artist,  the  sole  objects,  so  far  as  can  be 


gathered  from  his  book,  of  Mr  Day's 
long  abode  in  the  English  and  French 
West  Indies  were  observation  and 
sketching.  We  find  him  freqnentljr 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  islands; 
visiting  and  examining  their  scenery 
and  institutions,  and  stodyinff  the 
manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  their 
inhabitants.  In  his  preface  he  de- 
clares that  he  never  wrote  many 
consecutive  pages  without  submit- 
ting them  to  some  competent  judge 
of  their  truth;  selecting,  for  sndi 
reference,  persons  unconnected  with 
class  interests,  and  therefore  unlikely 
to  be  biassed  or  prejudiced,  and 
who  would  at  once  have  pointed  oat 
aod  rectified  any  error  into  which  he 
might  unwittingly  have  fallen.  We 
have  no  reason  for  casting  a  doubt 
on  Mr  Day*s  veracity  or  accuracy. 
From  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
pages,  we  are  warranted  in  consider- 
ing him  a  sharp-sighted  observer, 
albeit  somewhat  censorious  A  casual 
mention  made  by  its  author  of  his 
**  manifold  sketch-books,**  induces  a 
hope  that  these  two  volumes  are  but 
forerunners  of  projected  pictorial  pub- 
lications. Meanwhile  we  have  here 
before  us  specimens  of  Mr  Day's 
artistical  skill  in  two  landscape  fron- 
tispieces, and  in  a  number  of  clever 
little  vignettes,  which  nsefhliy  illus- 
trate his  letterpress. 

The  first  West  Indian  island  visited 
by  Mr  Day  was  Barbadoes.  Trinidad 
was  the  one  on  which  he  appears  to 
have  made  the  longest  stay,  and  to 
which  he  has  devoted  the  greatest 
number  of  chapters.  The  general 
impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind 
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hj  his  work  is  most  mi&Toarable  to 
tfae  West  Indies  as  a  residence. 
Three  disagreeables  be  particnlariy 
r  indicates,  namely— tbe  odioos  cba- 
racter  and  growing  insolence  of  tbe 
blacks ;  the  lax  morality  and  disreput- 
able tone  of  white  society;  and  the  in- 
cessant annoyance  and  danger  resnlt- 
ingfrom  venomous  insects  andreptiles. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  we  most 
either  wholly  discredit  Mr  Day's 
book,  and  set  it  down  as  a  mere  mali- 
cious fabrication,  or  we  must  agree 
with  him  that  negroes  are  only  fit  for 
servitude,  and  that  it  was  a  mistaken 
philanthropy  that  ever  admitted  them 
to  equality  of  privileges  with  civilised 
men,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberty 
which  with  them  is  only  another  wora 
for  idleness,  license,  and  depravity. 
''Once  for  all,*'  he  says,  ''I  dis- 
claim any  party.  I  am  neither  an 
emancipationist  nor  an  upholder  of 
slavery.  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter  either  way ;  but,  from  obser- 
vation, I  feel  assured  that  for  negroes 
a  restricted  freedom  is  necessary,  for 
they  have  not  the  judgment  to  con- 
duct themselves  properly,  as  white 
freemen  would  do,  nor  are  they,  in 
consequence,  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges."  And  again:  ''All  that 
IS  here  written  is  the  result  of  un- 
biassed observation,  as  the  author 
is  of  no  party,  although  rejecting  the 
Utopian  absurdities  of  Exeter  Hall. 
No  one  can  judge  of  negroes  but  those 
who  have  lived  amongst  them."  This 
proposition  laid  down,  Mr  Day  does 
his  utmost  to  reiixte  it  by  enabling  his 
readers  to  judge  the  West  Indian 
black  population  almost  as  well  as  if 
they  had  lived,  like  him,  for  five  years 
in  tbe  Antilles.  There  is  scarcely  a 
chapter  of  his  book  that  does  not  con- 
tain characteristic  traits  and  anecdotes 
of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  exhibit- 
ing them  in  a  most  unfavourable 
light.  He  begins  at  Barbadoes. 
There,  owing  to  the  large  coloured 
population— four  to  one  of  the  whites 
— the  free-labour  system  works  better 
than  in  most  of  the  other  islands; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
Bridgetown,  the  capital.  In  the 
country  districts,  the  negro  will  not 
work  more  than  four  days  a- week— at 
a  shilling  a-day,  for  nine  hours'  work. 
This,  however,  is  wonderful  industry 
compared  to  what  occurs  elsewhere. 
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To  see  the  emandpated  negro  in  all  | 
the  glory  of  his  independence,  inso- ! 
lenee,  and  idleness,  we  must  pass  on  [ 
to  Trinidad,  and  take  a  leaf  from  Mr 
Day's  nhith  chapter. 

''To  an  J  one  who  ooald  labour  with 
hlB  own  h&ndfl  in  the  broiling  sun,  un- 
cleared land  in  Trinidad  ia  cheap,  and 
'  lots '  are  advertiBed  to  be  sold  as  low 
even  as  fifteen  dollars  (three  pounds) ; 
bot  if  a  gentleman  were  to  take  a  piece 
of  land,  to  be  dependent  on  the  labour  of 
others  to  improTe  it,  he  would  find  it 
dear  enough,  labour  of  all  sorts  being  so 
high.  Field  labourers,  even  coolies,  get 
four  bits  (one  shilling  and  eightpence)  a- 
day,  whilst  artisans  and  street  labourers 
are  paid  in  proportion,  when  you  can  get 
them  so  far  to  faTour  you  as  to  work  at 
all.  More  than  once  have  I  heard  a 
carman  say  to  his  employer,  since  no 
labourer  of  this  class  will  receive  weekly 
or  monthly  wages, '  Massa,  I  no  work  for 
you  no  more  to-day !'  and  have  watched 
the  poor  employer  $olieUing  the  inde- 
pendent negro  in  this  style, '  Come,  now, 
my  good  fellow,  you  mtut  take  another 
turn  or  two ;  remember  how  many  dollars 
you  have  already  received  from  me  to- 
day. Come,  there's  a  good  fellow,  do,' 
'  Well,  den,  massa,  if  I  do,  you  mos  pay 
me  higher.'  With  these  consequences 
staring  him  in  the  face,  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  indeed  who  would  take  unimproved 
land  in  Trinidad.  <  Here,'  said  a  lady 
to  me, '  it  is  the  white  who  ia  the  slave 
to  the  black ;'  and  so  it  was.  I  put  the 
above  conversation  down  verbatim  as  I 
heard  it  on  one  occasion,  but  it  was  often 
repeated  in  substance  by  others." 

The  coolies  imported  to  the  West 
Indies  from  Calcutta  have  less  phy- 
sical strength  than  the  negro,  but 
morally  are  infinitely  his  superiors. 
Three  hundred  arrived  in  one  ship 
during  Mr  Day's  stay  at  Trinidad, 
and  he  was  struck  by  tbe  contrast  be- 
tween tbe  sharp-featured,  keen -eyed, 
intelligent  physiognomy  of  these 
Asiatics,  and  the  hideous  and  scarcely  ! 
human  countenances  of  the  blubber- 
lipped  Africans  who  stood  grinning 
and  sneering  at  the  new-comers.  The 
Trinidad  negroes  are  very  jealous  of  . 
the  introdu^on  of  emigrant  labour 
from  India  and  Madeira.  Tbe  Por- 
tuguese from  the  latter  place  are  par- 
tictdarly  steady,  hard-working  la- 
bourers, good-natured  and  civS,  and 
their  superiority  shames  the  negro, 
who,  however,  affects  to  look  down 
upon  them,  and  to  commiserate  "  de 
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Portngee/'  whoa,  as  w^  as  the  ooolf  , 
he  k)^  no  opportanitj  of  deriding 
and  insalting.  OocasKmally  coolj 
and  negro  come  to  blows.  Man  to 
man^  the  latter  of  ooarse  has  the  best 
of  it  Whilst  staying  with  the  mana- 
ger of  the  Bellevae  estate  at  Ora- 
ponche,  Mr  Day  saw  something  of 
the  ill-blood  that  prevails  between 
the  two  races. 

"Inthe.twodays'abMBeeofMrS 

at  Port  of  Spain,  it  appeared  thai  a  dif- 
fereaee  had  sproag  up  betwten  a  bratal 
negro-driTer  naiaed  Sam,  and  an  anittant 
oooly,  dnring  whioh  Sam  rope't-ended 
poor  Cudjerm,  On  Saa's  rMnm  to  the 
mill  after  this  feat,  and  altor  all  tronble 
had  apparently  pasted  away,  two  oooliee 
attacked  him,  when  he  defended  himself 
negro  feihion,  that  ia,  fiendishly  biting 
tfae  shonlder-bladet  of  one  of  the  Asiatios. 
This  formed  the  snbjeet  of  oomplaint  by 
the  whole  eooly  body,  with  the  sirdar  at 


thoir  bead,  ail  salaaming 
tially  to  «s  magnates.  I  was  hononred 
with  the  epithet  of  Baba,  (father  or 
padre,)  and  Mr  S  figured  as  Sahib, 
(Lord,)  all  the  coolies  chattering  away  at 
once  in  the  most  lachrymose  tones.  Sam 
was  summoned,  and  after  a  severe  leo- 
tare  was  discharged.    'Oh,  berry  well, 

Misser  S ,'  he  cried,  *  I  no  care — I  go 

away.'  The  coarse  Yoioe,  brutal  physiog- 
nomy, and  short  sturdy  frame  of  Sam, 
stamped  him  as  what  in  reality  he  was — 
a  demon,  capable  of  any  atrocity.  The 
coolies  were  told  that  if  they  chose  to 
carry  the  thing  ferther,  they  could  apply 

to  the  cooly  magistrate.  Major  F ,  at 

Port  of  Spain.  All  seemed  much  re- 
joiced at  the  manner  in  which  their  part 

had  been  taken  by  Mr  S ,  and  they 

retired  salaaming  to  the  ground." 

A  fight  between  negroes  and  coolies 
is  a  ludicroos  spectacle,  as  described 
by  Mr  Day.  Sambo*s  soperior 
strength  is  folly  counterbalanced  by 
the  superior  strategy  of  the  Orientals, 
and  by  their  well-organised  eombina- 
tion.  *'  Whilst  one  is  engaged  stick 
to  stick  with  a  negro,  another  will 
creep  between  the  legs  of  his  country- 
man and  pull  his  antagonist  down." 
Far  more  docile  and  intelligent  than 
the  African  blacks,  the  coolies  yet  are 
quickly  enough  corrupted  by  their 
bad  example. 

"The  planters  make  dire  complaints 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  admitting 
slaTe-grown  sugar  into  England  at  the 
same  duty  as  tlmt  of  the  British  colonial. 
The  high  wages  of  the  negroes,  and  their 


ntter  iadepsadeaee  oCU>o«r  fir  any  bna 
thesMelTea,  with  their  laaiaess  and  inso- 
lence, render  it  utterly  imposaible  in  the 
migority  of  the  planters  to  coTor  their 
expenses ;  and  they  talk  of  turning  their 
estates  into  prorision  grounds.  Indeed, 
the  last  eoup  to  the  ruin  of  the  planters 
seems  to  hare  been  gi^en  by  &e  mad 
colonial  poUcy  of  the  mother  country. 

"The  doUe  fmr  mmte  of  Naples  is 
prompt  aetirity  compared  with  ^e  in^- 
lenee  of  the  negroes.  I  neirer  witusisd 
elsewhere  anything  like  it;  indeed,  it  is 
inoompreheasiUe  to  all  who  hsTe  nsS- 
boen  in  Uie  West  Indies.  Strappii^ 
negro  wenches,  thrice  as  strong  as  any 
European  female,  will  scarcely  take  the 
trouble  to  moTc,  except  to  receiTC  money. 
'  How  you  think  I  can  do  dis !  what  yoa 
tink  I  made  off     <No   matter,'  said 

Dr to  me, '  how  mudi  prejudiced  & 

petBon  may  come  out  in  fkTour  of  the 
negroes,  or  may  have  heUoTed  them  to 
hare  been  wroaged,  or  to  be  eapshle  of 
improToment ;  so  sooner  does  be  see  the 
innate  brutality  of  their  nature,  and  their 
fiendish,  malignant,  Tindiotiye  diq>OBitioD,. 
than  he  changes  his  tone  for  one  of  utter 
disgust'  Horses  and  other  animals  dread 
them;  so  do  eren  their  own  children, on  all 
of  whom,  if  offended  by  others,  they  will 
wreak  their  rengeance ;  and  once  begin- 
ning, they  ncTor  know  when  to  leaTO  cA'*' 

The  combined  mischief  and  cmdty 
of  the  negro  character  ncTer  lose  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  themselves. 
It  IS  the  delight  of  a  negro  groom  to 
tease  and  torture  the  horse  leffc  in  his 
charge.  A  negro  mother  is  equally 
merciless  to  her  o&pring.  The 
d)ildren,  in  their  turn,  are  cruel  to 
every  living  thing  about  them.  "  Yoa 
rarely  see  a  negro  child,  even  a  girl, 
fondle  any  animal;  but  to  see  them 
beating  their  pets  is  very  oommon.^^ 
A  miyor  of  a  British  regiment  told 
Mr  Day,  that  at  Demerara  parties  of 
soldiers  were  constantly  employed  to 
go  about  and  prevent  the  black  wo- 
men from  inhumanly  beating  their 
children.  The  insolence  and  insub- 
OTdination  of  the  free  black  servants 
are  such  as  would  not  be  for  one 
instant  tolerated  in  white  domestics 
in  any  European  country.  In  Trini- 
dad the  wages  of  field  labour  are 
enormous— far  more,  indeed,  than  the 
sugar  planter  can  afford.  One  shil- 
Ui^^  and  eightpenoe  a-day,  a  house 
rent  free,  and  no  taxes  to  pay,  cer- 
tainly contrast  rather  favourably  with 
agricultural   wages   in   the   mother 
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country.  NeTortheless  the  negro 
prambles  loudly  and  nnceasingly,  \a 
insolent  and  lazy,  and  will  Mldom 
remain  a-field  more  than  fire  hours 
a-day.  Domestio  seryants  are  as  bad, 
or  worse.  Their  cool  impudence  and 
independence  (d  tone  and  conduct, 
would  be  excessively  amusing  were 
it  less  prodnctiye  of  annoyance  and 
positive  loss  to  their  employers.  In- 
credible as  it  seems,  the  negroes  have 
a  profound  convicdon  of  their  vast 
superiority  over  ^*dem  low  whites.^ 
The  pretensions  of  a  Yankee  "  help," 
who  expects  to  dine  at  her  master's 
table,  and  sulks  if  not  allowed  to 
practise  on  her  mistress's  piano,  are 
matched  by  the  ludicrous  conceit  and 
encroachments  of  the  negro  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  condescend  to 
menial  employments.  Mr  Day  had 
some  experience  of  African  airs. 

''  A  foreign  friend  lent  me  his  house 
for  a  few  weeks,  atiaohed  to  which  was 
a  coloured  female  domestic,  named 
'liddy,'  (Lydia,  I  presume  ;)  this  name 
mj  friend  had,  in  his  foreign  English, 
transmogrified  into  *  Ladie,'  which  gentle- 
womanly  appellatiTe  is  peculiarly  grate- 
ful to  the  negresses  ;  and  I  quickly  found 
that  the  demand  for  *  Liddy '  was  seareely 
attended  to,  and  that  it  was  good  policy 
to  retain  the  foreign  pronunciation  <Mf 
'  Lady,'  to  which  a  response  was  cheer- 
fully made,  with  a  muttered  commentary 
from  her  sable  acquaintances :  '  You 
hear!  he  call  you  Ladie!'  After  the 
second  day,  however,  I  found  my  atten- 
dant Tery  nonchalant,  without,  at  first, 
being  able  to  dirine  the  reason  of  the 
change.  '  He  call  me !  he  mos  call ;  I 
about  my  own  affairs,'  reached  my  ear : 
so  I  took  the  earhest  opportunity  of  in- 
forming the  fair  creature  that  whaterer 
serrioes  she  aught  render  me,  would  be 
paid  for ;  and  horn,  that  moment  all  went 
on  as  well  as  things  do  with  negroes  in 
general — i,  <.,  she  condescended  to  do 
what  was  to  be  done  at  her  own  leisure, 
making  the  bed,  and  clearing  away  the 
breakfast  things  towardi  the  eyening. 
Any  remark  upon  this  would  only  haye 
subjected  me  to  an  impertinent  answer." 

During  his  residence  at  Trinidad, 
Mr  Day  passed  several  weeks  with 
Lord  Harris,  the  governor  of  the 
island.  The  household  was  of  a  very 
heterogenous  description,  comprising 
English,  Irish,  Portuguese,  African 
negroes,  and  one  cooly,  and  the 
quarrelling,   as   may   be  imagined. 


was  incessant.  The  white  servants, 
of  course,  felt  and  asserted  their 
superiority;  the  black  ones  were 
equally  confident  of  theirs,  and,  more- 
over, were  so  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  dignity,  that  only  the  most 
considerate  and  respectful  treatment 
could  extract  any  sort  of  work  from 
them.  The  negro  chambermaids 
stalked  along  the  corridors  with  the 
sutdmess  of  tragedy  queens,  and 
would  do  nothing  unless  accosted 
with  the  utmost  defsrence.  Any 
other  mode  of  address  remained 
perfectly  unnoticed,  and  the  sable 
abigails  appeared  quite  unconscious 
of  the  speaker's  presence ;  as  though^ 
like  Hermann  Melville's  Otaheiun 
friend,  Kooloo,  they  had  taken  him 
for  part  of  the  landscape.  Lord 
Harris  had  enough  to  do  to  keep 
his  household  in  tolerable  order. 

^  Like  meet  people  of  weak  intellect, 
negroes  are  much  given  to  blubbering; 
and  no  sooner  do  they  do  anything 
partieulariy  indefensible,  and  such  as 
no  person  of  the  oommonest  understand- 
ing would  think  of,  than,  on  being 
called  to  account,  they  begin  to  cry» 
This  is  not  the  result  of  sensibility,  but 
of  sheer  childishness.  As  domestics, 
their  peculiarities  of  character  and  dis- 
position are  more  apparent  than  in  any 
other  position,  as  they  come  more  imme- 
diately under  the  eye.  Tlieir  Isziness, 
assumed  independence,  and  ludicrous 
vanity,  stand  out  in  laughable  relief. 
Even  here,  at  St  Anne's,  in  a  situation 
of  so  much  higher  value  than  they  could 
obtain  elsewhere,  with  liberal  wages, 
and  little  to  do  for  them,  the  footman, 
whose  place  it  is  to  wait  at  table,  will, 
without  any  sort  of  permission,  walk 
off  to  town  just  before  dinner  is  served, 
and  some  domestio,  whose  place  it  is 
not,  must  be  substituted  to  do  the  neces- 
sary duties.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
absurdly  literal,  as  to  become  quite 
annoying.  On  an  extremely  dark  night, 
a  negro  soldier  was  ordered  to  see  a 
civilian  guest  home  from  a  mess  dinner; 
and  on  nearing  the  town,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required,  tbo 
gentleman,  wishing  to  stop  at  the  house 
of  a  relative,  told  the  man  that  he  might 
return  to  barracks;  but  this  the  negro 
refused  to  do.  '  I  ordered  to  see  you 
home,  sar.'  *  Yes,  yes,  my  good  fellow; 
but  I  wish  to  stop  here  and  finish  the 
evening.'  *  I  no  leabe  you — you  mos 
go  home— nlat  my  orders,  sar — yon  no 
obey  dem,  I  arres'  yon,  sarf  and  backing 
this  annonacemcat  with  some  eaergetio 
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dtaoutntioMy  tkt  oalbriaBate  Ttetia  oC 
militajy  pnaeiUio  wm  Mtoally  «OBpclled 
to  go  to  his  own  hoiiM  btforo  bo  eo«ld 
get  rid  of  h\»  attondani." 

AmoDgBt  other  examplefl  of  negro 
impodeiice,  Mr  Day  mentions  an 
inddent  thmt  oecorred  during  liif 
star  at  Port  of  Spain.  A  bachelor's 
bail  was  to  be  given,  but  was  within 
a  trifle  of  being  given  np,  for  want 
of  mnsie.  The  professional  band  of 
the  town,  consisting  of  black  and 
coloured  people,  refused  to  officiate, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  derogatory 
to  plaj  for  the  whites,  to  whom 
(although  there  was  probably  not 
one  amongst  the  musicians  who  could 
read  or  write)  they  deemed  them- 
selves infinitely  superior.  To  avoid 
disappointing  the  Triuidadian  belles, 
the  ball-givers  bad  to  bribe  a  couple 
of  mulattoes  with  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, (forty  pounds  sterling,)  to  UaA 
an  amateur  orchestra ;  and  notwith- 
standing this  exorbitant  pay,  the 
rascally  leaders  made  an  impudent 
attempt,  in  the  very  height  of  the 
fun,  to  play  the  company  out 
by  striking  op  '^  God  save  the 
Queen*"  —  an  attempt  which,  how- 
ever, was  energetically  repressed. 
Negro  charges  generally  are  uncon- 
sciooable,  and  thieving  and  cheating, 
according  to  Mr  Day,  are  natural 
to  the  race.  His  picture  of  Trinidad 
society  is  certainly  gloomy  to  a 
degree.  "The negroes,  whilst  they 
hate,  fear  the  whites;  but,  hating 
equally  the  mulattoes,  they  despise 
and  will  not  trust  them.  The 
mulattoes,  on  their  side,  hate  both 
parties;  whilst  the  whites  despise 
both  the  negroes  and  the  coloured 
tribes.'*  A  pleasant  state  of  things. 
On  the  slightest  pretext,  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  various  races  breaks 
out  in  a  furious  manner,  and  scenes 
of  unbridled  ferocity  occur,  which 
the  government  is  not  alwajrs  able 
to  check.  In  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  his  first  volume,  Mr  Day 
narrates  the  particulars  of  a  negro 
grievance  and  its  results,  which  it 
is  really  difficult  not  to  consider 
exaggerated.  He  declares  himself, 
however,  to  have  been  an  eyewitness 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  refuse  credit  to  his  narra- 
tive of  its  details,  which  is  given 
in  his  usual  bold,  plain-spoken,  and 


circmnstantial  manner.  At  Port  of 
Spain,  one  afternoon,  a  negro  of 
herculean  fhune  and  noCoriooa  bad 
repute,  only  just  liberated  from  jail, 
stole  a  tongue  from  a  large  Americma 
store,  by  one  of  whose  proprietors,  a 

Mr  W ^  he  was  purraed,  eoQared* 

and  thrown  down.  The  negro  had 
disease  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  no- 
eesaarilyrongfa  process  of  seiaiaghhii, 
the  carotid  artery  was  raptured.  On 
disoovering  this,  his  captor  rdaxed 
his  grasp,  and  had  the  man  carried 
into  his  house.  Doctors  were  sum- 
moned, the  patient  was  bled,  and 
every  attention  was  paid  to  him. 
Meanwhile  the  report  got  abroad 
that  a  white  man  had  murdered  a 
black,  and  forthwith  the  house  was 
invested  by  a  negro  mob,  yelling  for 
the  blood  of  the  murderer,  and  with 
difficulty  kept  at  bay  by  the  resolute 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  backed 
by   the    police.     It    was    thought 

proper  to  arrest  Mr  W ,  and  he 

was  taken  to  prison,  pelted  on  the 
wav  with  stones  and  glass  bottles, 
and  beaten  over  the  head  by  the 
staves  of  the  negro  policemen,  wuier 
preiemz  ofproUctmg  him.  The  thief 
soon  got  better;  but  beins  allowed 
to  receive  visits  firom  his  mree  wwe$ 
and  a  host  of  relations  and  friends, 
he  became  exhausted,  and  died 
within  six-and-thirty  hours.  In  the 
interval  the  excitement  was  kept 
up  amongst  the  negroes— chiefly  by 
the  women,  who  are  great  promoters 
of  mischief  on  such  occasions — and 
some  of  whom  were  heard  to  say, 
that  if  the  American  were  not  found 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  "every  black 
man  ought  to  take  the  life  of  a 
white.**  The  governor's  carriage  was 
actuaUy  stopj^  in  the  street,  and 
he  was  threatened  by  a  ruflianly 
negro  that  the  blacks  would  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Mr 
Day  declares  his  opinion,  that  for 
some  time  the  lives  and  property 
of  idl  the  white  men  were  in  immi- 
nent peril.  Before  the  thiefs  death, 
and  without   any  previous  judicial 

examination,  Mr  W was  sent  to 

prison,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
ne  was  brought  up,  hamacufftd^  to 
the  pdioe  office.  In  the  Tnterim, 
four  medical  men  had  examined  the 
body,  and  had  declared  its  diseased 
state  to  be  such,  that  the  slightest 
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TioleocOf  or  eren  a  fall,  might  have 
brought  on  death.  A  coroner's  in- 
quest seems  never  to  have  been 
thought  of.  Some  of  the  mulattoes 
joined  the  blacks  in  thehr  furious 
denunciations,  and  altogether  the 
state  of  things  was  most  alarming. 
The  following  extract  gives  a  curious 
and  startling  insight  into  the  state 
of  things  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  mistaken  exertions  of 
the  negrophilists,  in  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  British  West  India 
isUnds.  If  Mr  Day  has  overcoloured 
his  picture,  or  set  down  aught  in 
malice,  indignant  correctors  of  his 
misstatements  will  not  be  wanting : — 

^  As  an  effsot  of  the  mandlin,  psendo- 
phtlanthropy  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  negroes 
had  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  autho- 
rities were  afraid  to  send  the  soldiers 
against  them  ;  and  nnfortanately  at  the 
moment  there  were  not  any  black  troops 
in  Trinidad,  the  1st  West  India  Regi- 
ment  having  only  a  few  days  pre?ioasly 
left  for  Jamaica,  whilst  the  2d  West  India 
Regiment,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  suc- 
ceeded, had  not  arriTod.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Trinidad  negroes  were 
much  emboldened  by  this  circumstance. 

**  Strange  to  say,  the  black  troops  (being 
natiTe  Africans)  hare  no  sympathies  in 
common  with  the  eolonial  negroes.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  proud  of 
wearing  a  red  coat,  and  of  being  *  Queen 
Victoria's  soldiers,'  therefore  they  look 
down  upon  the  colonial  blacks ;  and  bar- 
ing no  sort  of  delicacy  of  feeling  or  of 
compunction,  they  would  as  soon  thrust 
their  bayonets  into  a  '  common  niggar,' 
as  look  at  him.  In  England,  there  is  a 
talk  of  withdrawing  all  the  white  troops 
fh>m  the  West  Indies.  If  this  be  done,  it 
will  be  the  e<mp  de  yraee  to  these  ill-used 
colonies.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
negro  to  lose  his  brutality,  and  conse- 
quently his  ferocity.  *  De  niggar,  sar,' 
said  a  Creole  lady,  half  French,  half  Ame- 
rican, to  me — ^  de  niggar  is  like  a  wild 
beast ;  when  he  very  citil,  and  yon  tink 
him  Tery  tame,  dat  moment  he  bite  you.' 
And  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this 
obseryation  of  one  who  all  her  life  had 
liyed  among  negroes.  At  the  present 
time,  one  word  of  reproof,  caused  by  their 
own  misconduct,  renders  the  negroes  ex- 
tremely insolent.  Were  the  troops  with- 
drawn, in  six  months  afterwards  no  white 
man's  life  would  be  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase. Fortunately,  howcTer,  the  negroes 
are  wretched  cowards,  and  the  sight  of  a 
few  soldiers  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
order. 


^  When  the  examination  of  Mr  W ^ 

before  the  police  magistrates,  took  place, 
a  detachment  of  sixty  men,  of  the  19th 
regiment,all  prepared  forward  Voutrance 

and  under  the  command  of  Captain  C ^ 

was  marched  into  the  town,  with  the 
happiest  eflbct  on  the  negroes,  two  or  three 
of  the  most  insubordinate  of  whom  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  police,  solely,  how- 
OTer,  in  consequence  of  the  energy  of  one 
of  the  police  magistrates,  Migor  Fagan. 

*'  The  examination  was  a  very  long  one, 
occupying  two  days,  a  host  of  negroes 
volunteering  to  swear  to  that  whidi,  at 
most,  only  two  or  three  could  possibly 
haTe  witnessed  ;  and  these  contradicted 
each  other's  statements  in  so  outrageous 
a  manner,  as  completely  to  inyalidate 
their  own  testimony.  The  prosecutor,  a 
brother  of  the  deceased,  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  porter  at  the  ice-house,  and 
swore  to  baring  witnessed  the  assault, 
when  it  was  proTod  by  the  next  witness 
that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
been  present.  This  was  no  sooner  said, 
than  the  prosecutor  himself,  turning 
round  before  the  whole  court,  obsenred, 
*  Yes,  dat  all  true  Misser  Daroeuil  say,' 
thereby  admitting  the  utter  falsehood  of 
his  own  eridence.  This  mixture  of  negro 
cunning  and  simplicity,  whilst  it  rendered 
nugatory  the  criminal  charges,  of  course 
afforded  the  court  much  amusement ;  but 
it  proved  that  their  hatred  of  the  whites 
is  ready  to  break  out  at  any  moment. 
The  negro  has  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  all  that  has  been  done  for 
him  in  England,  though  it  has  involTed 
the  ruin  of  the  planters. 

"  It  was  asserted  that  the  Americans 
belonging  to  the  Ice  Establishment  always 
treated  the  negroes  very  roughly;  but 
considering  that  they  were  surrounded 
by  thieves,  eyery  negro  employed  in  so 
large  an  establishment  stealing  some- 
thing wheneyer  he  had  a  chance,  they 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  haye  acted  with 
great  forbearance.  The  death  of  the  felon 
was  pure  accident,  resulting  entirely  from 
his  diseased  system  ;  and  the  Americans, 
as  the  only  reparation  they  could  make, 
had  ordered  for  him  that  negro  dendera- 
Imin,  a  very  handsome,  liberally  furnished 
funeral.  The  result,  howeyer,  of  the  first 
examination  was,  that  Mr  W— —  was 
committed  to  jail,  to  take  his  trial  for  an 
assault. 

**  It  was  not  till  three  months  had 
elapsed  that  W^—  was  brought  to  trial, 
when,  though  only  conyicted  of  an  assault, 
he  was  charged  with  murder — a  <^rge 
which,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  ne- 
groes, was  utterly  disproved.  In  any 
place  but  Trinidad,  the  poor  man,  instead 
of  being  incarcerated  for  three  months, 
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ftiagle  day.  Bat  ia  Uiis  place  (hete  is  ao 
«ocoa«r,  thoagh  iwa  ofidali  divida  (bo 
pay  ibr  Uie  <^IU)«,  aad  ao  jaiy  ia  evtr 
aonuaoaad.  Tke  mockery  of  a  cenMier 
iimply  giriag  hie  opinion  ia  ■omeUaMS 
anacled,  though  in  thia  iaitaace,  wheie 
■ueh  an  inTeetigatioB  was  doubly  desir- 
able, neilhcr  of  theee  paid  Ametionariee 
troubled  theoMclTeB  in  the  aialter :  each 
is  the  horrible  corruption  of  Triaidad. 
Lord  Uarrii^  the  C^OTcraor,  knew  all  thie 
TMry  well ;  but,  tingle-handed,  he  eeald 
not  venture  to  bring  tueh  a  aeet  of  aa- 
principled  hornets  upon  hie  back. 

**  When  W was  aoquitted,  Uie  Ter- 

4ict  was  received  by  the  whites  outside 
with  cheers  ;  aad  forty  Scotchmen,  wdl 
armed  with  sticks,  Toluateered  to  escort 
him  safely  home,  as  all  the  negroes 
lounging  about  were  fhmiahed  with  sticks. 
To  give  some  idea  ef  the  ignorance  ef 
TriiiSdad,  the  jury  pronoanMd  the  pri- 
aoner  to  be  *  gmUty  of— justifiable  homi- 
cide!' The  trial  took  place  in  the 
newly-finished  court-house,  as  splendid  a 
specimen  of  arohiteetuial  imbecility  as 
«an  be  well  imagiaed.'* 

Can  snch  things  be,  in  any  land 
over  which  waves  the  flag  of  Britain  ? 
Thousands  wHl  ask  themselves  the 
question  whilst  reading  the  passage 
we  have  just  transcril^,  and  which 
is  only  one  of  many  in  A£r  Day's  book 
equally  startling  and  extraordinary 
to  all  wboee  ideas  of  the  present  state 
of  the  West  Indies  ore  based  npon 
rose-coloured  acoonnts  and  pleasing 
fictions.  ^*  Coleridge's  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies,''  says  Mr  Day,  "is 
absolute  nonsense — mere  poetry — as 
ridiculous  in  its  way  as  Lamartine's 
Eastern  Traoels ;  and  unreality  cannot 
go  beyond  that."  He  proceeds  to 
show  up  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
hasty-and-confident  class  of  writers 
on  the  West  Indies,  and  further  to 
expose  the  evil  qualities  of  the  negro 
population.  "  Negroes,  and  the 
coloured  tribes  generally,"  be  says, 
*^  are  given  to  immoderate  bursts  of 
laughter,  without  any  sufficiently  ex- 
citing cause ;  and  by  transient  travel- 
lers through  the  Antilles  this  cachin- 
natory  propensity  has  been  most  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  good  temper." 
In  fact,  their  tempers  are  execrable ; 
and  West  Indian  towns  would  be  dis- 
agreeable residences  were  it  for  no- 
thing else  but  the  constant  squabbling 
going  on  amongst  the  coloured  popu- 
lation.   Many  of  the  quarrels  arise 


•t  swindling,  wbick, 
wban  detected,  either  before  or  after 
their  nooesa,  are  of  coirae  fanomtiy 
reaaated,  and  the  etreets  xeaoiuid 
with  the  Bhoata  wad  inprecfttioiifl 
of  the  oheat  and  the  cheated. 
Bat  mo  pertknlar  osiiw  of  djaoonl 
is  Beceoiaiy  to  pfodnoe  a  quarrel 
amengst  thk  exotable  raoe,  whose 
bk>Qd  is  inflamed  not  only  by  the  di- 
mate  but  by  tiieir  intemperate  habits. 
The  jtodngly  ahrill  voicee  of  the  ne- 
gresses  predominate  in  the  nproar. 
Their  vocabolary  of  abase  and  exe- 
crations is  probably  the  richest  in  the 
worid.  Billingsgate  is  a  serene  aad 
pastoral  retreat  compared  to  a  negro 
market-|^aoe«  where  the  incessant 
vituperation  and  exfdosions  of  fiend- 
ish temper  are  qaite  astoonding. 

^  Such  gesticulation,  such  pantomime, 
such  a  roll  out  of  uninteUigiUe  phrases, 
making  it  difficult  to  recognise  one's  own 
language  I  When  negroes  quarrel,  they 
seldom  look  each  other  in  the  face  ;  nay, 
generally  they  turn  back  to  back,  umI 
seem  to  appeal  to  the  bystanders,  who 
usually  answer  each  speech  made  at 
each  other  by  the  belligerents  with  a 
shout  of  laughter,  untU  it  comes  to, 
'  I  mash  you  up,'  *  I  out  your  troat,' — 
when  some  fHends,  male  and  female, 
judiciously  interfere,  and  lead  the  infu- 
riated demons  off.  These  are  not  quite 
idle  threats,  as  it  is  under  such  excito- 
ment  that  most  of  the  cutting  and  maim- 
ing is  perpetrated.** 

A  humorous  woodcut  of  two  bfau^ 
beauties  in  the  height  of  an  argument 
accompanies  this  description.  Con- 
sidering the  irascible  temper  and  nn- 
controUable  passions  of  negroes,  it 
would  seem  but  an  ordinary  measure 
of  precaution  to  prohibit  them  from 
carrying  deadly  weapons.  Such  pre- 
caution, however,  is  neglected  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  the  oonseqnences, 
hitherto  confined  to  cases  of  indivi- 
dual assassination  or  manslaughter, 
may  some  day  prove  very  serious. 
In  Barbadoes,  Mr  Day  tells  us,  all 
the  negroes  carry  knives  or  razors. 
And  when  they  go  into  the  bush, 
or  take  the  least  walk  oat  of  the 
towns,  they  invariably  carry  cut- 
lasses. These  are  rongh,  formida- 
ble weapons,  broad  bUctos  set  in 
wooden  handles,  and  costing  a  shiUing 
or  eighteenpence.  They  are  stamped 
with  y.R.  and  Uie  crown ;  and  issue. 
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we  msLj  therefore  snppose,  from  some 
goveniment  store,  bat  might  not  im- 
probably be  tamed  against  the  goverm- 
roent  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection ;  a 
contingency  which  Bir  Day — ^taking, 
we  hope,  a  gloomy  view  of  West 
Indian  pro8pe^fr--hmt8  at,  more  thao 
once,  as  by  no  means  nnlikeiy  to  oc- 
cur. Their  present  nse  is  to  clear  a 
path  through  the  tangled  vegetation 
of  the  tropics ;  and  on  conntry  excur- 
sions they  are  most  serviceable  imple- 
ments. 

We  gladly  qalt  discouraging  prog- 
nostications and  the  expoeare  of  the 
brutalised  condition  of  a  race  for 
whose  wdfare  this  country  has  made 
vast  sacrifices  to  litUe  purpose,  and 
address  ourselves  to  those  portions  of 
Mr  Day's  work  which  have  been  more 
particularly  suggested  by  his  profes- 
sion as  an  artist  and  his  taste  as  an 
amateur  naturalist.  We  find  him 
rambling  in  the  little  island  of  St 
Yinoent— a  mass  of  mountains,  almost 
imvaried  by  level  ground;  and  we 
accompany  him  on  bis  expedition  to 
the  volcano  of  the  Souffin^re.  This 
is  the  "lion"  of  St  Vincent's,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  island.  Mr 
Pay,  however,  who  had  rambled 
much  before  he  turned  his  truant  steps 
to  the  West  Indies,  thought  but  little 
4>f  it  compared  with  other  mountains 
he  had  visited.  "Lochnagar,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, is  a  for  wilder  place ;  and 
the  Souffri^  will  not  compare  with 
Vesuvius,  much  lees  with  Etna."  It 
has  its  beauties,  however,  he  admits, 
and  the  road  to  it  is  both  picturesque 
and  perilous.  On  reaching  the  higher 
flanks  of  the  mountain,  the  scenery 
assumed  a  character  rather  Scotch  than 
West  Indian.  From  the  summit  the 
travellers  looked  down  into  the  ex- 
tinct crater,  now  a  beautiful  little 
lake  of  bottle-green  water,  surrounded 
by  precimces  disposed  in  basaltic 
circles.  The  volcanic  phenomena  of 
the  place  were  not  sufficiently  re- 
marluble  to  make  much  impression 
on  a  man  who  had  seen  both  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  ^^  under  fire,"  and  had 
lived  for  forty-five  days  at  Nicolosi, 
the  highest  village  on  the  Sicilian 
moontain.  Mr  Day  was  much  more 
struck  by  the  aspect  of  the  vhrgin 
forests  into  which  he  subsequently  pe- 
netrated on  his  way  to  the  Pitch  Lake, 
another  of  the  wonders  of  Trinidad. 


**  When  we  fkirly  entered  the  deep, 
solemn  woodi,by  a  mere  male-path,  with 
the  high^high  trees  eloeiag  in  npon  ns  em- 
ail ridee,  I  felt  quite  a  new  eeiiBation— I 
WIS  awe-stricken.  Up  they  ahoi  so  tall 
and  straight,  mostly  expanding  only  at 
the  top,  that  it  made  one  qoail  to  look 
aloft.  Many  of  them  were  covered  with 
a  perfect  mantle  of  parasites,  whilst 
enormous  vegetable  cables  hung  sus- 
pended firom  others,  interlaced,  twisted, 
and  interwoven  with  millions  of  smaller 
ropes  and  vegetable  cords.  Those  trees 
that  had  limbs  were  marked  at  inter- 
vals with  paraeitioal  ulcers,  a  species 
of  pine,  or  aloe,  often  of  a  dull  crim- 
son, on  every  bend.  Then  how  strange 
the  forma  1  Some  pendants  were  twisted 
like  buffidoes'  horns,  a  tangled  net  of  ele- 
phantine strength.  Many  of  the  trees 
and  forms  were  quite  new  to  me.  One 
highly  characteristic  tree  was  the  Tyre, 
(I  can  only  give  the  local  names,)  a  tall, 
slender  shall,  spreading  into  a  figure 
allied  to  a  hand  fire-screen.  Then  came 
the  Balaager,  haring  a  leaf  three  feet 
high,  formed  like  a  gigantic  spear.  In 
&et,  there  was  such  an  infinity  of  shrabs 
and  trees  allied  to  the  palm  and  aloe,  as 
almost  to  set  Uie  enumeration  of  a  bo- 
tanist at  defiance.  One,  however,  was 
not  to  be  lightly  passed  over ;  it  was  the 
pit-muck,  or  Tnnidad  roseau,  a  shrub  fif- 
teen feet  high,  growing  in  clusters,  allied 
but  too  closely  to  the  gru-gru,  as  it  was 
.covered  with  sharp  thorns,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long.  This  formidable  shrub 
hemmed  us  in  on  either  side  so  closely, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difllculty  we 
eoald  avoid  being  pieroed  by  its  spines. 
It  aoemed  peaitiTely  to  fill  np  every  in- 
terstlte  of  the  forest,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  in  any  direction  but 
that  in  which  we  were  going.  The  silence 
had  something  awfU  in  it  The  sounds 
tiiat  did  meet  the  ear  only  reminded  us 
that  man  was  far  distant,  being  the  occa- 
sional screaming  of  birds,  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  cicada  tribes,  and  now  and  then 
the  sharp  ringing  clang  of  the  carpenter 
bird,  which  sounds  as  if  he  were  cutting 
down  the  trees  with  a  silver  axe.^ 

These  forests  abound  in  parrots, 
monkeys,  tiger-cats,  and  boa- con- 
strictors; but  Mr  Day  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything  of  them.  The 
chief  danger  was  that  of  coming 
unawares  on  a  boa — mistaking  him 
for  one  of  the  serpent-like  lianas 
or  gnarled  tree  roots  that  coiled 
about  the  ground.  Only  a  week 
before  this  expedition,  a  boa,  sixteen 
feet  long,  had  been  killed  amongst  the 
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canes  of  BellevaeplaQUtion.  The  pas- 
sage through  the  forest  was  safficientij 
difficult  and  dangerous,  without  en- 
countering monsters  of  this  kind. 
The  mules  had  no  slight  difficulty 
in  picking  their  way  across  the 
twisted  roots  that  lay  bare  upon  the 
soil,  the  interstices  being  worn  into 
deep  cavities  by  the  feet  of  preceding 
wayfarers.  Through  gloomy  hol- 
lows and  swamps  of  tenacious,  light- 
coloured  mud,  the  travellers  pushed 
on,  vainly  endeavouring,  by  crouch- 
ing over  the  necks  of  their  beasts, 
to  avoid  the  pendant  withes  which 
lashed  and  sawed  them  across  the 
face,  and  twisting  their  bodies  from 
side  to  side,  to  escape  stabs  from  the 
bayonet- like  spines  of  the  formidable 
pit-muck.  The  only  good  feature  of 
the  ride  was  its  coolness,  the  vertical 
sun- beams  obtaining  no  passage 
through  the  impervious  canopy  of 
foliage,  although  its  oblique  rays,  on 
the  travellers*  return,  dimly  illu- 
mined the  dusky  glades.  At  last 
they  emerged  into  the  open  country, 
once  more  saw  sugar-canes,  and  ob- 
tained refreshment  at  a  plantation — 
bread  and  raisins,  and  the  grateful 
pale  ale — ^precious  beverage  in  those 
torrid  latitudes.  The  consumption  of 
this  description  of  beer  in  the  West 
Indies  is  Tcry  considerable,  stout  and 
porter  being  too  heavy  for  the  climate. 
Even  the  ale,  Mr  Day  thinks,  is  in- 
jurious ;  but  it  must  surely  be  prefer- 
able to  the  strong  drinks  in  which 
most  West  Indians  indulge.  There 
is  a  prejudice  against  water,  which  is 
always  la^ly  corrected  with  brandy. 
That  this  is  not  mdispensable,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  French 
West  Indians  find  sugar  or  raspberry 
vinegar  a  sufficient  corrective  "  with- 
out eau  de  vte,  which,  in  that  climate, 
might  rather  be  called  eau  de  marV^ 
'^  Wine  is  not  drunk  at  our  table,*' 
says  Mr  Day,  when  detailing  the 
routine  of  living  at  a  boarding  house, 
^^  but  cold  brandy  and  water,  or 
sometimes  a  sort  of  cold  rum  punch, 
called  'falumum* — a  very  baneful, 
heady,  bilious  drink,  in  great  request." 
This  was  at  Barbadoes.  At  St  Yin- 
cent's  there  is  a  drink  still  more  de- 
lectably  deleterious,  composed  of 
brandy,  rum,  wine,  and  porter,  with 
lime-peel  and  nutmeg,  and  known  by 
the  appropriate  name  of  rattle-skull. 


"  There  is  a  fi-ee-and-easy  style  of 
living  here,**  says  Mr  Day,  who  him- 
self appears  to  hare  been  prudent 
and  temperate,  and  who  enjoyed  per- 
fect health  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  year  he  passed  in  the  West  In- 
dies, "  worthy  of  Ireland  in  its  palmi- 
est days.  Another  potation,  called 
cocoa-nut  julep,  cannot  be  passed 
over,  being  worUiy  of  Ganymede.  Ik 
is  the  water  of  young  green  cocoa- 
nuts  poured  into  a  glass  goblet,  hold- 
ing, at  least,  half  a  gallon,  and  to  this 
is  added  the  gelatine  which  the  said 
nuts  contain,  sweetened,  secundem  ar- 
(enty  with  refined  sugar  and  Hollands 
gin.  Without  hyperbole,  this  is  a 
deUdous  drink.*'  Alcohol,  in  one 
form  or  another,  often  but  veiy 
slightly  diluted,  is  largely  consumed  by 
both  the  white  and  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  these  islands,  and  with  most 
damaging  consequences.  By  inflam- 
ing the  blood,  it  predisposes  to  yellow 
fever,  and  contributes  largely  to  the 
irritability  of  temper  common  amongst 
West  Indians  of  all  colours.  *'A 
tranquil  mind,**  says  Mr  Day,  '*  is  a 
great  preservative  from  sickness.  It 
&  astonishing  how  many  of  the 
serious  illnesses,  nay,  deaths,  which 
take  place  within  the  tropics,  may  be 
traced  to  fits  of  passion.  People 
there  live  high,  and  it  wants  but  an 
exciting  cause  to  effect  a  total  de- 
rangement of  the  frame.**  Another 
inducement  to  temperate  living  in 
that  climate,  is  the  daily  and  honriy 
exposure  to  the  bites  of  venomous 
creatures,  many  of  which  wounds, 
not  necessarily  mortal,  are  apt  to 
prove  so  when  the  blood  is  in  an 
inflamed  and  unwholesome  state.  It 
is  easy  to  vaunt  the  pleasures  of  a 
tropical  residence.  Mr  Day  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  them,  and  fre- 
quently grows  enthusiastic  when 
speaking  of  the  delicious  scenery. 
*'  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  world,**  he 
says,  (and  be  it  remembered  that  he 
is  no  tyro  in  travelling,  but  has  wan- 
dered far  and  wide,)  ^^  so  romantic  as 
the  West  Indies.  In  Switzerland 
the  mountains  are  higher,  it  is  true, 
but  the  vegetation  is  not  half  so  bean- 
tiful.  St  Vinccnt*s  is  full  of  lovely 
little  valleys  and  isolated  knolls, 
offering  the  most  exquisite  sites  for 
houses,  and  presenting  the  most 
delightful   panoramic  views.**    And 
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agaia,  when  ont  dove  -  shooting, 
vriih  Cnpid  for  bis  gnide,  (not  the 
son  of  Venus,  bat  of  a  certain  Cas- 
telle,  the  negro  Kimrod  of  those  ^ 
parts,)  he  falls  into  an  ecstasy  of 
admiration  of  the  glories  of  the  tropi- 
cal woodlands;  of  the  beantifol  fern- 
tree,  which  looks  ^'  like  a  plame  of 
bright  green  ostrich  feathers  stack 
npon  a  pole,"  the  said  pole  being  often 
five-and-thirty  feet  high— and  of  the 
endless  variety  of  palms,  the  splendid 
mango,  and  the  silk  cotton- tree->and 
the  bread' frait  tree,  with  its  fruit  as 
large  as  a  thirty-six  pounder— and 
the  richly-foliaged  gru-gru,  with  its 
dangerous  thorns,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  which  wither  and  drop  off,  and 
inflict  severe  wounds  on  the  incautious 
explorer  who  treads  upon  them. 
Horses  are  often  lamed  by  these 
thorns,  which  are  as  hard  as  spLke 
nails,  and  a  great  deal  sharper. 
'^  What  spleudid  solitudes  are  these!" 
exclaims  Mr  Day,  when  strolluoff 
with  a  friend  through  the  Grand 
Sable  and  Congt>  valleys.  *' Across 
this  valley,  of  a  mile  in  width,  rose 
another  ridge,  backed  by  the  grand 
peaks  of  the  Mome-k-Garou  range, 
covered  with  its  dark-green  suit — 
shrubs  at  a  distance,  taU  trees  when 
near.  Here  no  white  man  penetrates, 
only  the  negro  hunter  and  the  Carib; 
wild  boars,  manicous,  and  snakes 
monopolise  the  soil."  Taking  the 
hint  contained  in  this  last  line,  we 
turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture, 
painted  by  the  same  artist  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  its  brighter 
side. 

'  "1  do  not  ezaotly  know,"  says  Mr 
Baj  artlessly,  "  whether  that  which  is 
new  to  me  is  equally  so  to  the  scientific 
world ;  but  things  are  comtantly  dropping 
at  one's  feet — sometimes  a  h'zard  f^om  a 
tree,  sometimes  a  centipede  from  the 
ceiling,  a  spider,  or  some  equally  dis- 
agreeable fellow-lodger.  The  common 
spider  of  St  Vincent's  is  a  monstrous 
insect  or  reptile;  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  formed  by  his  feet  would,  at 
the  least,  be  nine  inches.  He  carries 
about  with  him  a  large  white  hassock  or 
stool  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  looking  like  a  lefiathan  peppermint 
lozenge.  ...  It  appears  that  the 
ivliifce  hassock  is  the  nidus  of  the  young, 
who  literally  feed  upon  the  mother, 
eating  right  through  her,  when,  of  course, 
her  useless  legs  drop  upon  the  ground.'' 
VOL.  LXXI. — ^NO.  CCCCXL. 


Pleasant  insects  to  have  falling 
into  one*s  teacup  or  tumbler!  But 
these  are  trifling  nuisances,  not 
worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
volume  with  others  described  by  Mr 
Day.  For  these  latter  we  step  across 
to  Trinidad,  and  refer  to  the  third 
chapter  of  our  traveller's  second  tome. 
He  has  just  returned  to  Port  of  Spain^ 
after  a  three  weeks*  ramble  in  the 
country,  and  finds  the  town  exces- 
sively hot. 

"The  first  night  after  my  return  I 
accidentally  mowd  my  pillow,  prcTious 
to  getting  into  bed,  when  out  rushed  « 
centipede,  at  least  six  inches  long.  I 
gare  battle,  and  killed  it  with  the  heel 
of  my  boot,  severing  the  head  from  the 
body;  but  as  the  sight  of  these  reptiles 
is  not  pleasant,  I  thrust  it  out  of  the 
room,  leaying  the  boards  strewed  with 
the  head  and  sundry  feet,  fully  intending 
to  measure  it  in  the  morning;  when, 
howcTer,  to  my  astonishment,  it  had 
disappeared,  body,  head,  and  legs.  '  De 
ant  eat  um,  sar,'  ezplamed  my  serrant. 
Certes,  nothing  was  left  to  show  that  a 
centipede  had  erer  been  there,  except 
the  stains  of  the  combat  on  the  floor. 
Centipedes  run  yery  fast  when  liying^ 
but  this  had  Tanished  after  death. 

**  Friday,  the  26th  of  May,  was  a  night 
of  erents.  Whilst  undressing,  I  saw 
something  black  moTc,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  one  of  the  enormous  black 
tarantulas  of  Trinidad,  the  bite  of  which 
inyariably  produces  fever.  I  tried  to  hit 
him,  but  failed,  so  quicklv  did  he  dart 
ftrom  place  to  plaoe.  Eying  down,  I 
heard  something  move  under  my  pillow, 
and  instantly  struck  a  light,  when  I 
found  a  congoree,  or  blind  worm,  having 
a  number  of  small  legs  like  a  caterpillar. 
It  is  harmless,  but  was  very  disagreeable, 
and  I  threw  it  out  of  window.  No  sooner 
was  I  down  again  than  I  felt  another 
crawling,  and  got  up  and  examined  all 
about,  but  could  see  nothing;  but  directly 
I  put  out  the  light,  I  felt  a  very  distinct 
movement  under  my  head.  As  soon  as  I 
sprang  up,  out  rushed  a  large  centipede^ 
just  in  time  to  receive  a  stroke  with  my 
cntlass,  which  severed  him  unequally  into 
two  parts.  This,  I  thought,  had  finished 
him,  but  away  went  the  head  and  larger 
portion  faster  than  I  could  give  chase, 
and  effected  a  retreat.  The  other  ex- 
tremity, two  inches  long,  remained  toler* 
ably  quiet;  but  receiving  a  gentle  re- 
minder from  the  cutlass,  it  began  to  crawf 
also.  Having  put  an  end  to  this,  I  turned 
up  the  bed  in  some  trepidation,  but  only 
found  two  congorees  lying  snugly  coiled 
up.  These  I  quickly  despatched,  and  for 
2y 
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the  rest  of  the  night  was  tormented  by 
nothing  more  rioioat  than  bats,  cock- 
roaches and  mice.  I  snmmed  up  the 
easnalties  as  follows  : — 

One  tarantula,  a  fearful  bite  ; 

One  centipede,  an  excruciating  bite  ; 

Three  congorees,  harmlefls : 

A  doxen  eookroaehee,  a  sharp  nip  ; 

Ditto  mice,  merely  dittorbm. 

Bats,  simply  nuisances. 

Not  so  bad  for  a  single  night  in  the 
Tropics.  These  Termin  were  drifen  into 
the  houses  by  the  rains,  which  had  now 
commenced  again.  They  seek  hidden 
places  which  are  warm  and  dry ;  hence 
the  predilection  of  the  eentipede  for  pU- 
lows  and  so  forth." 

Although  the  bats  are  set  down,  in 
this  nice  list,  as  mere  nuisances,  they 
are  often  tronblesome  to  animals, 
sacking  their  blood  in  the  night ;  bat 
the  centipedes,  tarantulas,  and  large 
scorpions  are  truly  formidable  to 
human  beings. 

"  A  negro,  George,  who  carried  on  his 
head  our  wine,  and  a  change  of  clothes^ 
&c.,  from  Rabacca  to  the  *  Fancy,'  once 
swallowed  a  centipede  1  He  was  dread- 
fully stung  in  the  month  and  throat,  but 
not  in  the  stomach,  as  the  reptile  pro- 
bably died  the  instant  it  got  into  that 
burning  receptacle.  This  man  ffot  up  in 
the  dark  to  drink  some  water,  in  which 
the  centipede  was  bathing  itself,  and  so 
the  mishap  occurred.  These  yermin  will 
Utc  for  a  long  time  in  water,  although 
sweet  oil,  or  rum,  will  iftstantly  kill  them. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  Mrs  S ,  at  Rabac- 

oa,feIt  something  crawling  oyer  her  neck, 
between  the  skin  and  her  gown;  she 
hastily  tore  off  her  canzoo,  and  behold  1 
there  was  a  centipede,  three  inches  long, 
in  full  march.  It  was  taken  off  by  her 
son  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  almost  mira- 
culously, without  a  bite.  I  myself,  in  a 
room  full  of  children,  saw  one  crawling 
oyer  a  collarette,  and  had  some  difficulty 
in  killing  it,  so  extremely  hard  is  the 
omstaceous  shell  They  do  not  sting,  but 
bite.  A  boy  in  Kingston  got  dreadhilly 
bitten  by  one,  through  inadyertently  put- 
ting on  his  boots  without  examining 
them.  It  is  dangerous  to  handle  clothing, 
waste  paper,  or  anything  of  the  sort, 
without  a  scrutiny.  On  my  remoying  a 
heap  of  a  similar  character,  I  killed  some* 
thing  that  rushed  briskly  out,  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  scorpion." 

Subordinate  in  importance  to  the 
attacks  of  reptiles,  but  still  most  pain- 
ful and  distressing,  are  the  stings  of 
'Hjats,  wasps,  and  other  insect  tor- 
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mentors  of  great  size  and  virulence. 
Amongst  the  worst  of  these  are  lar^ 
red  wasps,  called  Jack-Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  have  domestic 
tendencies,  and  fix  their  nests  inside 
the  roofs  of  sheds  and  verandahs. 
The  nest,  which  is  suspended  from 
some  angle  or  rafter,  is  a  cluster  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  hexagonal  cells  of 
a  very  light  texture.  By  way  of 
consolation  to  intending  visitors  to 
the  Tropics,  Mr  Day  mentions  that 
the  Jack-Spaniards  do  not  use  their 
stuog— which  is  terrible — so  long  as 
they  are  not  molested.  Considwing 
the  unpleasant  proximity  of  their 
nests  to  one's  sitting-room,  molesta- 
tion may  not  always  be  avoidable,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  say  at  what  exact  point 
the  susceptibility  of  these  well-armed 
insects  may  first  take  umbrage.  We 
learn,  however,  that  a  single  Jack- 
Spaniard,  flying  into  the  house,  sets 
a  whole  family  in  commotion.  The 
mosquitoes  are  more  actively  an- 
noying than  these  .wasps.  Dining 
at  a  planter's  house  in  Trinidad,  Mr 
Day  was  surprised  to  see  every  one 
place  a  newspaper,  or  double  sheet  of 
stout  foolscap,  on  his  cane- bottomed 
chair,  before  sitting  down,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  mosquitoes.  He 
had  heard  of  this  plan,  but  had  al- 
ways thought  it  a  joke.  ^*  In  spite 
of  our  precautions,  we  could  hardly 
sit  still,  although  the  negro  attendants 
were  all  dinner  time  busily  employed 
in  towelling  the  invaders  under  as 
well  as  above  the  table ;  and  numbers 
of  the  slain  blackened  the  table-cloth." 
Then  there  is  a  minute  pest  called  the 
bite  rouge^  which  penetrates  the  boots, 
and  burrows  in  the  skin,  producing  an 
intolerable  itching  and  inflammation. 
And— strangest  of  all,  and  at  first 
discredited  by  Mr  Day — there  is  a 
species  of  insect,  commonly  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  mosquito,  (although  of 
this  a  physician  at  Port  of  Spain  ex- 
pressed a  doubt,)  which  deposits  a 
larva  in  the  skin  of  human  beings  and 
animals,  which  larva  produces  a  worm 
several  inches  lon^ — in  fact,  a  hundred 
times  as  large  as  its  depositor.  This 
seemed  so  absard  that  Mr  Day  set  it 
down  as  a  hoax,  but  he  was  referred 
to  medical  men  in  Port  of  Spain,  and 
from  them  received  confirmation  of  the 
statement.  This  is  rather  disgusting ; 
but  West  Indian  voyagers  should  have 
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stoat  stomachs  to  endare  withoat  nan- 
sea  the  sickening  sights  and  smells  they 
-encounter  amongst  the  motley  popn- 
lation  of  the  islands.  On  these  heads 
Mr  Day  is  abundantly  explicit,  and 
we  refer  the  cnrions  in  sucn  matters 
to  his  book,  onrselves  preferring  to 
accompany  him  a*  field,  and  to  near 
some  of  the  very  tongh  yams  with 
which  he  was  regaled  by  the  black 
huntsman  before  mentioned.  Cas- 
tello  had  wonderful  stories  to  relate 
of  his  encounters  with  the  wild  boar 
— "  de  wile  hog,"  as  he  called  it. 
These  boars  are  fierce  and  danger- 
ous animals,  and  sometimes  assume 
the  offensive,  and  become  the  hunter 
instead  of  the  hunted.  We  are  told 
of  one  unfortunate  gentleman  who 
was  driven  to  climb  a  gm-gru  tree, 
as  sole  manner  of  escape  from  a  pair 
of  menacing  tusks,  and  who  of  course 
was  dreadfully  lacerated  by  the  thorns. 
Castello  was  a  bold  fellow,  although 
be  doubtless  somewhat  embellished 
his  narratives  of  his  own  exploits. 
Beiuff  once  honted  by  a  boar  of  great 
ferocity  and  strength,  he  climbed  a 
tree.  The  boar  was  not  to  be  baffled, 
and  waited  for  his  descent,  which  oc- 
curred sooner  than  Castello  expected, 
for  the  branch  on  which  he  was  perched 
broke,  and  down  he  came  on  the  top 
of  the  pig. 

"  Most  men  in  such  a  dtaation  would 
hare  tried  to  rise  and  get  awaj — not  so 
the  negro  hunter :  he,  on  the  contrary^ 
pressed  the  boar  down  as  hard  as  be 
conld,  until,  by  repeated  digs  with  his 
knife,  he  killed  it ;  not,  however,  before  it 
had  dragged  him  a  considerable  distance. 
He  says  that  the  hides  of  these  wild  hogs 
are  so  tongh  and  thick  that '  de  English 
balls  flatten  and  spatter  agin  him  lun, 
like  lead  'trown  in  waater,'  and  he  is 
obliged  to  use  balls  of '  solder'  (tin  alloy- 
ed, I  presume)  in  order  to  penetrate : 
iron  bullets  would  '  poil  um  gun.' 

"  Another  time,  an  enormous  boar  at 
Three  Riters  killed  one  man,  and  so 
seriously  ripped  up  another,  that  subse- 
quently he  also  died.  Another,  after 
haying  been  struck  with  ball  six  times 
by  white  gentlemen,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  made  off  with  and  eaten  in 
the  woods  by  a  dog,  much  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  these  simpletons,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  dog  had 
been  eaten  by  the  boar.  Castello  was 
sent  for,  and  with  a  boarding-pike,  which 
bent  like  lead  against  the  boar's  hide, 
not '  going  the  whole  hog '  at  all,  had  a 


hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  brute,  killing 
him  at  last  with  a  ball,  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  himself  nearly  giving  ap. 
This  monster  boar, '  when  him  Inn  and 
'crape,  Massa,'  measured  six  feet  two 
inches,  and  stood  three  feet  in  height ; 
*  him  tosh  (tusks)  so  long,  Massa,'— and 
the  negro  showed  me  the  length  of  his 
fore  arm.  Castello  has  six  small,  but 
very  fierce  dogs,  all  pretty  well  gashed 
wiUi  wounds  receiyed  in  boar-hunting." 

Mr  Day  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Harry  Lumez,  on  his  estate  at  Moru- 
ga — the  most  out-of-the-way  place  in 
the  whole  island  of  Trinidad.  Harry 
Lumez  is  a  very  intelligent  and  popu- 
lar Creole — not  quite  black,  but  not 
many  removes  from  it — who  owns  a 
fine  plantation  and  a  smart  sixty-ton 
schooner— is  a  magistrate  and  a  phil- 
anthropist— *^  unassuming,  energetic, 
and,  for  a  coloured  man,  reflective.'* 
At  the  time  of  Mr  Day's  visit,  he  was 
busy  founding  a  village  hard  by  his 
own  residence,  with  a  view  of  collect- 
ing together  the  scattered  population, 
that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
school  and  a  priest,  and  of  Harry's 
medical  advice— he  being,  for  want  of 
a  better,  their  only  doctor.  Harry 
had  good  friends  in  the  island,  dined 
with  the  governor  when  he  went  to 
Port  of  Spain,  and  had  had  Lord 
Harris's  personal  assistance  in  the 
laying  out  of  his  little  town.  Near 
his  place  flows  the  Moruga  river, 
famous  for  its  oysters,  and  formerly 
fringed  with  the  poisonous  manchineel 
tree,  whose  branches  the  negroes  were 
wont  to  lop  off  and  throw  into  the 
water  to  poison  the  fish,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  catch  them,  until  Harry 
had  the  trees  cut  down.  The  manchi- 
neel is  another  West  Indian  com- 
fort. Whilst  rambling  in  the  little 
island  of  Chachacare,  eighteen  miles 
from  Port  of  Spain,  Mr  Day  and  his 
companions  had  to  cut  their  way 
through  a  grove  of  manchineel  and 
cocoa-nut  trees. 

"  My  friend  Mr  W ,  an  old  gentle- 

man  of  seventy-one,  suddenly  began  to 
roar  in  great  pain.  We  Were,  of  course, 
all  astonishment,  wondering  what  it 
could  be.  Was  it  rheumatism  f  Cramp  f 
ChoHc !  No ;  he  had  simply  wiped  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  had  got 
the  acrid  manchineel  milk  into  his  eyes. 
Remedies  of  various  sorts  were  tried — 
Bweet^il,  sea-water,  &c. — bat  nothiag 
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gave  him  relief,  and  for  many  hours  he 
suffered  the  most  excraciaiing  agony. 
After  two  hours  a  pirogae  was  procured, 
and  now  quite  hlind  he  was  led  down  the 
precipitous  path  to  the*  beach,  and  with 
great  difficulty  embarked.  We  got  back 
to  Mademoiselle  Emilie's,  where  new 
remedies  were  again  tried.  The  leayes 
of  the  sour-sop  were  boiled,  and  mixed 
plentifully  with  sweet-oil,  and  with  this 
mixture  his  face  was  lubricated;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  he 
felt  at  all  relieyed,  the  inflammation  re- 
maining all  this  day.  So  much  for  trifling 
with  manchineel  trees." 

Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Harry 
Lnmez,  Mr  Day  was  at  the  bead- 
quarters  of  Creole  cookery,  and  many 
were  the  qneer  dishes  set  before  him. 
There  was  turtle  in  abundance,  and  in 
every  shape,  for  Harry  had  a  well- 
stocked  turtle  pen  close  to  his  bouse, 
as  well  as  a  store  of  maracoi,  or  land 
turtle— a  variety  of  the  species  which, 
in  a  gastronomic  point  of  view,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  sneezed  at.  Then 
there  was  cheep-cheep — an  excellent 
sort  of  mussel,  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  sea  shore;  and  there 
were  yams,  plantains,  and  other  tro- 
pical vegetables,  in  great  profusion. 

** '  You  hab  some  breads  I '  I  was  asked. 

«*If  you  please;  but  where  is  it!  I 
don't  see  any  ! ' 

**  'De  breads  is  close  to  you — dere  yams, 
tanniers,  cous-cous,  plantain,  plenty.' 

"  These  were  the  '  breads '  of  our  wor- 
thy host;  our  wheaten  bread  is  not  cared 
for  by  Creoles.  A  little,  however,  was 
obtained  for  my  especial  use  in  the  Tillage. 

**  Breakfaited  a  la  fourekeUe  at  ten 
A.M.,  on  a  variety  of  odd-looking  dishes. 

** '  What  are  these  f '  I  inquired. 

"  *  Dems  very  good ;  you  try  dem.' 

"  *  What— why  they're  gru-gru- worms! 
adish-fhll/rtei/' 

"  This  is  a  white  grub,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  as  fftt  as  a  bloated  lap-dog, 
haying  a  Urge  black  head.  They  breed 
in  the  gru-gru  palm.  I  had  often  heard 
of  them,  but  never  thought  that  I  could 
bring  myself  to  eat  a* roasted  maggot;' 
and  now  came  the  trial.  I  out  off  the 
black  head,  as  large  as  a  swan-shot,  and 
nearly  as  hard,  and  making  a  desperate 
effort,  ate  one,  and  felt  very  qualmish; 
but,  diyesting  oneself  of  prejudice,  it 
really  was  yery  good,  though  a  glass  of 
claret  was  necessary  to  keep  it  down.  I 
tried  another  grub,  and  then  another, 
and  altogether  managed  to  swallow  half- 
a-dozen,  and  felt  that  I  had  achieved  a 


feat.  The  priest,  who  was  at  table, 
looked  on  in  silence ;  he  had  not  moral 
courage  enough  to  tiy  one.  The  worst 
of  the  gru-gru-worm  is  the  head,  which 
I  believe  even  the  Creoles  can  scarcely 
manage.  I  took  something  fried  in  slices 
like  liyer,  crisp,  but  of  a  horribly  mawk- 
ish flayour. 

«*  What's  this!'  I  asked. 

"  *  Yon  like  um !  dat  very  good — dat 
$keepU  Hood  fried!* 

'* '  Um  !  I'll  Uke  some  more  claret  f ' 

**  Gru-gru  grubs  and  sheep's  blood, 
both  on  the  same  morning,  required  some- 
thing stronger  than  claret  to  make  them 
agreeable." 

The  appearances  and  natural  phe* 
nomena  which  ai*e  most  inseparably 
associated,  in  European  minds,  with 
the  idea  of  the  Tropics,  are  not  found, 
on  a  visit  to  that  region,  to  be 
correspondingly  salient  and  striking. 
People  go  south  with  fixed  notions 
on  certain  subjects,  and  are  surprised 
to  find  that  they  have  been  misled, 
a  little  perhaps  by  the  exaggerations 
of  literary  travellers,  and  still  more 
by  their  own  lively  imaginations. 
Mr  Day  throws  a  cloud  athwart 
West  Indian  skies,  as  they  are  shown 
us  by  novelists  and  scene-painters. 
Far  clearer  and  more  intensely  blue, 
he  says,  is  the  sky  of  Milan,  Florence, 
Rome,  or  Constantinople,  than  that 
of  the  Antilles.  That  of  Egypt  is 
infinitely  more  glowing.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  Trinidad  he  describes  as 
disagreeably  humid,  warm,  and  yel- 
low ;  and  light  masses  of  vapour,  as 
well  as  dark  lowerinff  clouds,  are 
scarcely,  according  to  him,  less  plen- 
tiful in  the  Antilles  than  in  England. 
Every  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of 
his  two  copious  volumes,  he  knocks 
over  the  head,  with  the  club  of  actual 
experience  and  observation,  some  pet 
popular  notion.  Speaking  of  hum- 
ming-birds, for  instance — which  one 
is  accustomed  to  think  of  as  animated 

Srisms,  dazzling  the  eye  with  gaudy 
ues  as  they  dart  through  golden 
sunbeams — be  tells  us  that,  when 
flying  about  amongst  the  flowers, 
they  are  "  of  so  dark  a  bottle-green 
as  to  seem  black,  and  the  real  "beauty 
of  their  plumage,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  in  no  way  visible."  He  never,  he 
says,  although  he  watched  them  often, 
could  catch  the  slightest  variation  of 
colour.  "  As  a  rale,"  Mr  Day  pro- 
ceeds  to  observe,    *^much   of  that 
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which  is  peculiar  to  the  Tropics  must 
be  sought  for ;  all  that  has  been  de- 
scnbed  by  travellers  exists,  bat  it 
reveals  itself  only  slowly  and  acci- 
dentally. Some  trees,  however,  are 
so  peculiar  in  their  forms  as  at  once 
to  strike  the  eye."  And  in  another 
place,  "  every  day,"  he  says,  "  deve- 
lopes  something  carious  and  peculiar 
in  these  islands.  We  have  the 
detonating  chestnut,  the  shell  of 
which  explodes  and  sends  the  fruit 
flying  several  vards,  startling  a  novice 
into  the  belief  that  some  one  is  pelt- 
ing him.  Then  comes  the  milk-tree, 
which,  on  being  bruised  or  broken, 
exudes  a  fluid  in  every  way  analo- 

fous  to  animal  milk.  One  morning 
saw  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the 
city  a  snake,  though  it  was  only  four 
indies  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  garden 
worm.  This  little  reptile,  however, 
was  said  to  have  fangs,  and  made 
abortive  attempts  to  bite  a  stick. 
These  are  the  things  which  make  one 
feel  far  a-field."  The  crapeaus^  huge 
frogs,  often  seven  inches  long  by  four 
broad,  are  another  pleasant  species  of 
Termin  infesting  the  West  Indian 
idands.  They  hop  along  so  fast, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  overtake  them, 
and,  when  pursued,  eject  a  corrosive 
and  blinding  liquid.  This  fact  is 
well  established,  and  Mr  Day  wit- 
nessed an  instance  ofit  whilst  stopping 
on  the  Mount  Steuart  estate  in  Trini- 
dad. A  little  Scotch  terrier,  accus- 
tomed to  hunt  rats,  chased  a  large 
erapean  into  the  guinea  grass.  **  If 
that  is  a  crapeau,"  remarked  his  mas- 
ter, "  the  dog  will  be  bUnded."  The 
words  were  scarcely  nttered  when 
there  was  a  fearful  squeal,  and  the 
terrier  lay  kicking  in  violent  fits.  Pails 
of  water  were  thrown  over  him,  and 
he  was  carried  into  the  house.  One 
eye  was  found  to  be  seriously  affected, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  remedies,  the  sight 
of  it  was  totally  lost. 

During  a  visit  paid  in  1848  to 
Chachacare,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Boccas  del  Drago,  Mr  Day  saw  some 
striking  examples  of  the  depreciation 
of  West  Indian  property,  and  of  the 
cruel  consequences  to  our  colonial 
interests  of  that  well  intended,  but  in 
some  respects  most  injudicious,  mea- 
snre — the  indiscriminate  emancipation 
of  the  blacks.  He  took  up  his  lodg- 
ing  at  the  house  of  Mademoiselle 


Emilie,  an  old  negro  lady  of  eighty- 
five,  whose  wool  was  snow-white,  and 
her  civility  boundless.  She  owned 
an  estate  of  a  hundred  acres,  but  it 
yielded  her  no  revenue.  The  poor 
old  creature,  when  the  emancipation 
took  place,  let  pieces  of  land  to  her 
negroes  at  a  very  low  rent.  Not  one 
of  them  ever  paid  her.  '^  God  gave 
the  earth  to  all!"  was  their  reply 
when  asked  for  money— a  convenient 
excuse  for  insolvency,  borrowed, 
doubtless,  from  some  of  their  Exeter 
Hall  friends. 

***Bo;  said  the  old  lady,  <I  own  all 
this  land,  and  often  haye  not  half  a  bit 
(twopence-half)penny)  to  bay  salt  fish. 
They  plunder  my  provision  grounds,  steal 
my  fowls,  and  langh  me  to  scorn.  What 
can  an  old  woman  like  myself  do  !  I  am 
tired  of  life,  and  wish  to  die— I  wish  to 
liTe  no  longer  I  SoTen  thousand  dollars 
(fifteen  hundred  pounds)  were  awarded 
me  as  compensation-money  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  not  one  dollar  of  which 
have  I  received,  having  been  swindled 
oat  of  all  by  a  lawyer  of  Port  of  Spain. 
I  nebber  get  one  'tampee  (stampee.)* 
Such  was  the  real  truth.  The  West 
Indies  are  a  terrible  place  for  helpless 
old  people,  so  heartless  are  the  villanies 
perpetrated  by  blacky  brown,  and  white.*' 

Poor  Emilie  was  selling  her  land  at 
sixteen  dollars  (about  £3,  7s.)  for  a 
quarree — upwards  of  two  and  a  half 
acres.  She  was  a  pious  old  dame,  and 
had  presented  ten  acces  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  the  island ;  but  it 
was  seldom  that  a  priest  went  there  to 
officiate.  As  regarded  the  price  she 
got  for  her  property,  she  was  no  worse 
off  than  her  neighbours.  A  whale  had 
been  caught  at  the  island  of  Gasparie, 
seven  miles  distant,  and  Mr  Day  set 
out  for  that  place,  to  see  the  process 
of  fletching,  and  to  sketch  a  shark. 
The  following  is  a  melancholy  picture 
of  the  present  worthlessness  of  West 
Indian  estates : — 

''We  passed  en  route  the  whaling 
establishment  of  Monsieur  Joel,  whi<^ 
consisted  of  three  houses  (two  of  them 
large  dwelling-houses)  and  a  large 
isolated  brick-built  boiling-house,  with 
five  quarrees  (sixteen  acres)  of  good 
land,  partly  in  cultivation.    '  I  offered 

to  buy  ^hat,'  said  Monsieur  C ,  our 

Captain,  also  a  whaler,  'I  offered  him 
two  hundred  dollars  for  it,  (forty-two 
pounds,)     but  he    refused    my    offer.' 
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<  What ! '  said  I,  <  two  hundred  doUan 
for  the  whole  ! '  *  Why,  yes,  and,  quite 
enoagh  ! '  Monsieur  Joel,  indeed,  was 
nncoQBcionable  enough  to  demand  two 
thousand  dollars,  or  &ur  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  estate.  The  place  was 
at  this  time  abandoned,  as  were  most 
of  OTon  the  smaller  houses  and  lands 
along  the  Bay  of  Chica-ohic&,  from  the 
difficulty  of  getting  labour." 

A  difficulty  explained  and  iUnstrated 
in  nnmeroDs  passages  of  Mr  Day's 
work.  The  negro  has  no  stimnlas 
to  work.  Natnrally  the  laziest  and 
most  sensnal  of  baman  beings,  his 
happiness  is  to  do  nothing.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  St  Vin- 
cent negroes,  of  whom  Mr  Day  speaks, 
io  some  respects,  more  favourably 
than  of  those  of  any  other  island. 
Not  more  than  one-seventh  part  of 
the  island  being  caltivated,  the  negro 
*^  sqaats*'  on  nntilled  land,  or  perhaps 
hires  an  acre  at  a  yearly  rent  of  six- 
teen dollars.  The  limit  is  a  mere 
form ;  the  one  acre  meaning  *^  aa 
mach  ground  as  he  and  his  family 
can  cultivate,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
interfere  with  his  neighbours.**  He 
finds  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  for 
his  prodace ;  and  even  if  he  works  not 
at  all,  he  cannot  well  starve.  Bread- 
fruit is  agreeable  and  nutritious 
food ;  fish  are  in  every  river,  to  be 
had  for  tbe  catching;  and  agioutis 
(with  which  the  reader  will  have 
made  acquaintance  in  zoological 
gardens,  and  which  are  exceuent 
eating,  notwithstanding  their  resem- 
blance to  Brobdignag  rats)  burrow 
everywhere,  and  are  obtainable  at 
the  expense  of  no  greater  toil  than 
tbe  fabrication  of  a  reed-trap.  Figs 
and  fowls,  once  purchased,  cost 
nothing,  as  they  forage  for  them- 
selves. Yams,  plantains,  mangoes, 
and  bananas  are  of  rapid  growth 
and  abundant  bearing.  In  such  a 
land,  and  at  complete  liberty  to 
follow  his  basking  inclinations,  what 
wonder  that  the  negro  is  saucy  and 
idle  ?  "  It  is  we,"  said  a  planter  to 
Mr  Day,  '*  who  are  the  obliged  par- 
ties," when  Sambo  condescends  to 
work. 

•*  The  negroes,"  says  Mr  Day  in  another 
place,  "are  a  million-fold  better />«•  than 
any  other  peasantry  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  they  who  now  dictate  to 
lhii(.|rhitea.    Every  negro  considers  him- 


self a  gentleman.  Of  eonrse,  from  the 
laaness  of  the  negroes  in  the  town» 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  poverty.  The 
only  thing,  perhaps,  that  keeps  the  West 
Indies  to  us,  is  the  dread  which  the 
negroes  have  of  coming  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Americans.  Jonathan  is  cer- 
tainly the  man  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  senses,  which  they  have  quite  lost 
since  they  have  been  taught  by  the 
Wesleyans  that  they  are  equal  to  the 
white  man  ;  while  our  folly  in  permittiiig 
them  to  purchase  lands  for  a  nominal 
price,  and  become  independent  of  labour, 
has  made  the  evil  irremediable.  Six 
weeks'  labour  will,  at  any  time,  enable  a 
negro  to  purchase  land  enough  for  his 
wants.  Ten  dollars  will  erect  his  house, 
and  there  he  is,  ready  to  laugh  at  labour. 
Nay,  he  usually  obtains  the  land  on 
credit  ;  and  as  the  law  is  a  nullity  in  our 
West  India  islands,  he  either  evades  tbe 
payment  altogether,  or  takes  a  couple  of 
years  to  accomplish  it.*' 

Those  whom  this  painful  subject 
especially  interests,  will  find  much 
relating  to  it  in  the  volumes  uiider 
review.  Unwilling  to  dwell  upon  an 
evil  which  now  appears  hopeless  of 
remedy,  we  follow  Mr  Day  on  bis 
excursion  to  visit  the  dead  whale 
and  lively  sharks  of  the  island  of 
Gasparie.  Of  the  latter  fish  he  had 
previously  seen  something  whilstcross- 
ing  from  Granada  to  Trinidad  in  a 
cattle-ship,  whose  decks  were  sa 
greasy,  and  her  bulwarks  so  low,  that, 
'*as  she  heeled  over,  the  greatest, 
caution  was  necessary  to  avoid  slid- 
ing over  board  to  leeward,  with  a 
dozen  sharks  to  catch  you — a  common 
accident  to  landsmen  in  such  small 
craft  in  the  West  Indies."  At  Gas- 
parie he  made  much  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  voracious  sea-lawyers. 
The  whale  lay  alongside  a  low  wharf, 
in  pretty  deep  water,  and  negroes 
were  fietching  (cutting)  off  enormous 
pieces  and  hoisting  them  up  by  a 
pair  of  shears.  What  with  the  dead 
fish  and  the  living  niggers,  the 
atmosphere  was  considerably  tainted, 
and  Mr  Day,  although  by  this  time 
accustomed  to  strong  smells,  was 
more  than  once  nearly  overcome  by 
the  combined  odour.  His  descrq)- 
tion  of  the  scene  is  particularly 
graphic. 

*'  There  was,  at  first,  nothing  else  to  see 
but  a  dead  shark  ;  but  as  pieces  of  offal 
were  detached   from  the  body  of  the 
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whAle,  a  fierce  battle  of  sharka  ensued 
under  the  water,  the  fins  and  tails  of  the 
combatants  being  seen  as  they  Mashed 
with  idle  rage '  the  distarbed  sea.  Some- 
times a  huge  shartc  would  leap  quite  out 
of  the  water  like  a  salmon  or  a  porpoise. 
There  was  generally  a  negro  up  to  his 
middle  in  tiie  bowels  of  the  whale, 
assisting  to  iCTer  the  masses  of  blubber ; 
and  now  and  then  a  hungry  shark  would 
make  a  grab  at  some  morsel  close  to  the 
man,  when  he  would  give  it  a  blow  oyer 
the  nose  with  the  fletohing-knife,  much 
as  one  would  thump  an  over-greedy 
dog.  Habit  renders  these  people  callous. 
Upwards  of  fifty  sharks  had  been  lanced 
that  morning,  but  plenty  were  still  left. 
Sharks  will  eat  a  quarter  of  a  whale  in 
one  night,  and  therefore  it  is  of  course 
an  object  with  the  whalers  to  strip  the 
body  <Mf  the  leriathan  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  sea  was  red  with  blood, 
and  the  crews  of  the  surrounding  boats 
were  patiently  waiting  their  lumps  of 
whale  beef  to  cook  for  their  dinner.  All 
this,  though  curious  enough  to  a  norice, 
was,  after  the  first  glance,  reTolting. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  running  about 
with  knives  in  their  hands  or  carrying 
away  beef  to  be  cooked  ;  and  the  smell 
was  so  disagreeable,  that  1  could  not 
muster  up  resolution  enough  to  taste  the 
marine  viand.'* 

A  woodcut  follows,  of  a  seven-foot 
shark,  which  Mr  Day  gave  a  negro  a 
dollar  to  fish  up  for  him,  and  took  its 
likeness  whilst  still  living,  holding  his 
nose  the  while.  The  creatore  was 
hoisted  out  of  the  sea  by  the  tackle 
and  fall  Sharks  are  brisk  and  vigor- 
ons  amongst  those  islands.  Going 
home,  Mr  Day  saw  one  leap  ont  of 
the  water  high  in  the  air,  and  thought 
how  awkward  it  would  have  been 
bad  the  monster  alighted  in  his  boat. 
A  strange  tale  was  told  him  that  day 
by  one  of  the  whalers,  to  the  effect 
that  whales,  whilst  feeding  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  sing  beautifully. 

**'  Often/  said  the  narrator,  <  have  I,  on 
a  calm  stUl  night,  whilst  on  the  watch 
in  a  boat,  heard  them,  whilst  feeding, 
sing  below  me,  by  which  sounds  I  de- 
tected their  whereabout,  and  could  al- 
ways tell  where  they  would  ascend  to 
respire,  by  their  short  asthmatic  breath- 
ings like  that  of  a  man  out  of  breath  ;'  — 
and  here  he  imitated  the  sounds,  which 
proved  to  be  octaves.  The  puffings  were 
like  those  of  a  steam  locomotive  on  its 
first  coming  into  play.  This  reminded 
me  of  the  legendary  songs  of  the  mer- 
maids." 
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If,  whilst  reading  Mr  Day  *8  volumes, 
we  have  felt  mistrustful,  and  inclined 
to  suspect  him  of  painting  with  too 
black  a  brush,  it  has  been  by  reason 
of  the  universality  of  his  censure.   He 
frequently  makes  kindly  mention  of 
individuals — seldom  or  never  of  races. 
Yankees  and  negroes,  mulattoes  and 
white  Creoles,  all  come  nndar  his  lash, 
administered  with  no  sparing  hand. 
Whilst  coinciding  with  portions  of  his 
censure,  we  still  think  it  would  have 
lost  nothing  in  force  or  severity  had 
it  been  more  temperately  and  lesa 
sweepingly  expressed.    His  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  races  he  encoun- 
tered during  his  abode  beyond  the 
Atlantic,   are   far   more  vivid    and 
amusing  than  complimentary.     We 
would  not  advise  him  to  go  back  to 
the  West  Indies,  nor  yet  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  had  lived  for  three 
years  before  starting  for  the  Tropics. 
We  have  our  doubts  whether  his 
reception  on  his  next  visit  to  Gua- 
daloupe  will  be  flattering  to  bis  feel- 
ings, at  least  if  he  carries  out  the 
intention  intimated  upon  his  title-page 
of  producing  a  French  translation  of 
the  book.    In  the  second  line  of  the 
first  volume  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  are  set  down  as  collectively 
disagreeable.    A  little  farther  on,  Mre 
TroUope*s  account  of  the  Americans 
is  praised  as  religiously  and  unexag- 
geratedly  true,  and  meanness,  villany, 
and  dirty  tricks,  are  attributed  to  our 
across-the-water  cousins   en  masse. 
Presently,  "I  thought  of  Connecti- 
cut," says  our  author,  ^^  and  of  the 
cold  selfish  Yankees — slimy  serpent- 
like knaves."     Many  such,  unques- 
tionably, have  been,  and  again  will  be, 
raised  in  the  peddling  state,  as  well  as 
in  other  provinces  of  the  Union ;  but 
Christian  charity,  surely,  Mr  Day,  for- 
bids us  to  doubt  that  the  exceptions 
are  numerous.    Let  not  those  Yan- 
kees, however,  to  whose  indignant 
eyes  this  book  is  presented,  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  Harpy  and  Co.^s 
cheap  reprints,  take  umbrage  over- 
much at  the  author*8  strictures,  or 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  he  treats 
his  fellow-subjects  more  tenderly  than 
the   foreigner.      "The    white   male 
Creoles  of  the  British  West  Indies  are 
a  wretched  set,  ludicrously  proud  and 
vain,  and  miserably  ignorant."     In 
the  British  West  Indies,  he  elsewhere 
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says,  ^*  I  am  sony  to  say  tbat  respec- 
tability of  character  is  beld  but  in  little 
esteem.  Bad  repute  nerer  seems  to 
affect  social  position,  and  I  incurred 
much  odium  as  a  *  proud  man,  who 
thouffht  no  one  good  enouffh  for  him,* 
simply  because  I  avoided  the  acquain- 
tance of  public  defaulters,  and  of 
persons  universally  spoken  of  as  un- 
principled dishonourable  men.**  Upon 
the  poor  Bimms  (vulnr  for  Bar- 
badians) he  is  down  like  a  sledge- 
hammer. They  are  ^*a  miseramr 
mean,  narrow-minded  race,  who  think 
of  nothing  but  making  sugar,  eating 
pork  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  riding 
about  in  a  buggy  ;** — occupations,  so 
it  appears  to  us,  of  a  particularly  pas- 
toral and  blameless  nature,  by  no 
means  calling  for  such  extremity  of 
scorn.  At  Guadaloupe  he  discovers 
that  there  '^  is  something  very  savage 
and  lowering  in  the  eye  of  a  French 
soldier,"  and  that  •'  you  rarely  see 
an  open  countenance  in  the  French 
ranks.**  There  is  also  ^*a  superci- 
liousness of  manner  in  the  officers,  that 
shows  they  were  never  bom  to  com- 
maTic/.'*  We  might  quote  plenty  more 
of  such  passages,  but  content  our- 
selves with  one— a  sort  of  circular 
excommunication  addressed  to  all 
creation,  or  nearly  so.  ^^  An  Eng- 
lishman of  any  reflection,**  Mr  Day 
opines,  "  Is  very  unfitted  to  reside  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  than  his 
own  country.**  The  same  thing  has 
been  sometimes  sold  by  foreigners, 
although  their  reasons  for  English 
^*  unfitness**  have  been  different  from 


those  assigned  In  the  present  book. 
Gro  where  he  will,  out  of  his  own 
country,  the  ^'  Englishman  of  reflec> 
tion,**  according  to  Mr  Day,  is  too  j 
good  for  bis  society.  Sympathy  and 
association  with  the  foreigner  are  for 
bim  alike  impossible.  '^  The  French- 
man is  too  tete  momiSe;  the  Gennan 
of  education  is  too  mystical;  the 
Italians  are  Ignorant  and  vulear ;  the  ' 
Americans,  as  well  as  being  ignorant  : 
and  vulgar,  are  ludicrously  conceited,  ! 
and  for  the  rest  far  below  the  stan- 
dard in  knowledge  and  education.** 
All,  all  barren,  m>m  Dan  to  Beer-  ' 
sheeba,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Paci- 
fic, save  and  except  those  favoured 
isles  which  British  seas  endrcle. 
Certainly  no  one  can  Impute  cos- 
mopolitan tendencies  to  the  author  of 
Five  Years  in  the  West  Indies.  Our 
chief  reason  for  regretting  the  great 
vivacity  and  occasional  fierceness  of 
his  demonstrations  a^inst  alien  and 
colonial  populations,  is  our  apprehen- 
sion lest  readers  should  think  that  by 
temper  or  temperament  Mr  Day  is 
more  ready  to  blame  than  to  approve ; 
to  expose  vices  and  failings  than  to 
discover  virtues  and  amiable  qualities. 
He  himself  tells  us  of  the  irritabiUty 
of  system  produced  by  West  Indian 
climate  and  good  living.  To  the 
former  he  was  inevitably  exposed; 
of  the  latter  we  trust  he  made  no 
abuse,  and  that  neither  ^*  rattleskull** 
.  nor  any  other  tempting  but  treacher- 
ous nectar,  indigenous  to  the  Antilles, 
have  had  aught  to  do  with  the  petu- 
lant and  censorious  tone  of  his  book. 
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At  au  earlj  age  I  was  set  up  in 
bndiness  by  my  father.  It  was  not  in 
trade,  nor  in  a  learned  profession.  His 
pride  revolted  against  commerce  in 
all  its  forms— be  thought  the  Bar  little 
better  than  a  life-long  apprenticeship 
to  the  galleys;  medicine  as  detestable 
to  administer  as  to  take ;  the  pnlpit 
a  mere  comer  in  which  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  a  chnrch  monse ;  and  the 
army  so  slow  in  its  promotion,  as 
only  to  be  fit  for  Methaselah.  So  he 
set  me  np  at  twenty-three  in  business 
as  a  marrying  man.  My  stock  in 
trade  was  considerable.  Independent 
of  expectations  befitting  the  only  son 
of  a  Norfolk  sqnire  of  tolerable  acre- 
age, I  was  possessed  of  a  grand-annt 
of  a  very  delicate  constitation ;  a 
statnre  of  five  feet  eleven ;  magnifi- 
cent white  teeth;  great  personal 
strength ;  health  enough  to  withstand 
the  whole  college  of  physicians ;  and 
self-reliance  and  confidence  in  my 
own  resources  that  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  I  had  a  smatter- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  French,  a  little  music, 
a  great  deal  of  small-talk,  and  a  pro- 
perty left  me  by  my  grandmother  of 
three  hundred  a-year.  Though  the 
trade  in  which  I  entered  was  greatly 
overstocked,  still  we  hoped,  my 
father  and  I,  by  a  judicious  selection, 
and  unfailing  attention  to  business, 
to  merit  the  favour  of  a  discerning 
public;  and,  finally,  achieve  a  for- 
tune. How  we  succeeded  in  this,  or  if 
we  succeeded  in  it  at  all,  it  is  now  my 
intention  to  tell ;  and  in  either  case  I 
feel  certain,  that  a  good  lesson  will 
be  conveyed  to  my  successors  and 
rivals  in  that  interesting  pursuit. 

London  is  not  by  any  means  a  good 
place  to  begin  with :  you  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  number  of  heiresses,  as 
sport  is  spoilt  by  too  many  foxes  in  a 
«over.  The  scent  gets  confused — 
yon  are  drawn  oflf  in  fifty  different 
directions ;  or  if  you  take  to  one  par- 
ticular individual,  you  find  she  either 
dodges  you  from  long  experience,  or 
is  not  worth  pulling  down.  A  counUy 
town  of  two  or  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants—a  little  deserted  watering- 


place — a  fine  old  solid  village  clus- 
tered round  a  square -towered  church, 
are  all  infinitely  preferable  to  London. 
Above  all  things  choose  a  locality  of 
as  much  natural  beauty  as  you  can. 
Some  flat  scenes  in  Suffolk  are  as 
hostile  to  the  tender  passion  as  would 
be  the  loss  of  an  eye.  A  lovely  land- 
scape softens  the  heart.  This  h  the 
reason— and  not  the  difference  of 
climate— why  Italy  is  more  propi- 
tious to  love  than  Halifax  or  Kam- 
schatka.  Who  could  talk  of  connu- 
bial bliss  on  Salisbury  Plain  ?  Who 
does  not  instantly  think  of  a  cottage 
and  content  in  the  vale  of  Taunton? 
Streets  are  certainly  fatal.  The 
female  heart  grows  granite  amid  the 
grinding  of  carriage  -  wheels  —  no 
amount  of  sentiment  can  survive  the 
perpetual  thunder  of  a  thousand  cabs. 
A  'bus  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  All 
the  loves  and  graces  would  die  of 
it  at  once.  And  eyes  that  could  see, 
through  a  long  vista  in  the  trees,  a 
marriage  procession  approaching  the 
old  chnrch  door — white-haired  vil- 
lagers blessing  the  bride,  and  bells 
sending  up  a  merry  tune  to  drown 
the  larks'  voices  in  the  upper  air— see 
no  vision  of  the  sort,  looking  up  from 
Belgravia  to  the  Park,  or  down  from 
Hyde  Park  Gardens  to  Belgravia. 
They  only  see  some  withered  grass, 
a  thousand  carriages,  some  austy 
elms,  two  hundred  nurse-maids,  and 
a  hundred  soldiers,  each  with  his  cap 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  a  little 
switch  wherewith  to  tap  his  leg. 
Moreover,  a  demoiselle's  expectation 
dilates  to  the  immense  proportions  of 
the  city  she  inhabits.  Devonshire 
House  and  the  palaces  in  Piccadilly — 
the  magnificences  of  the  Green  Park — 
the  grandeurs  of  Park  Lane— form  a 
part  of  an  aspiring  beauty's  nature ; 
and  she  despises  a  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  manor,  with  its  cawing 
rookery,  and  dry  moat  bounding  its 
lawn.  And  if  this  be  the  effect  ou 
the  mind  of  an  aspiring  beauty,  what 
must  it  be  on  the  purse-proud  aspira- 
tions of  a  Lombard  Street  heiress  ? — 
on  the  imaghnings  of  a  sugar  baker's 
inheritress?  Beauty,  she  has  long 
discovered,  is  a  fading  flower,  and  she 
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U  almost  thankful  she  was  never 
troabled  with  so  fleeting  a  possession. 
Talent  she  despises  as  a  qnallfication 
ool^  reqaisite  for  people  who  have 
their  way  to  make.  Accomplish- 
ments are  only  fit  for  governesses 
and  performers  on  the  stage.  What 
beauty  has  done  for  a  lovely  yonng 
Lavinia — what  talent  and  accomplish- 
ments have  done  for  opera- singers 
and  actre^es,  must  be  done  for  her 
by  dint  of  hard  cash.  Sbe  knows  she 
has  an  immense  amount  of  it;  she 
calculates  its  power— and,  standing 
tip- toe  on  piled -up  barrels  of  gold- 
dust,  she  looks  down  on  all  the 
peerage  below  the  degree  of  a  duke. 
Avoid  her  by  all  means.  She  has  too 
much  money  to  have  mnch  romance ; 
and  is  too  vulgar  to  have  any  feeling. 
Poverty  and  wealth,  like  other  ex- 
ti'emes,  are  sometimes  not  ver^  dif- 
ferent in  their  effects.  The  mmd  is 
narrowed  as  much  by  superfluous 
mlUious,  as  by  a  paucity  of  shillings. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  both  cases  the 
thoughts  rest  too  constantly  on  money 
— the  most  debasing  subject  of  con- 
templation on  which  they  can  be 
employed.  In  the  one  case,  the  heart 
is  like  ao  over-furnished  drawing- 
room,  where  sofas,  chairs,  cabinets, 
tables,  and  articles  of  vertu,  so  block 
np  the  apartment  that  there  is  no 
room  for  a  visitor  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  wealth ;  in  the  other,  the  room 
is  so  empty  that  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion for  the  visitor  to  stay,  no  chair 
to  sit  on,  no  carpet  to  warm  the 
feet,  and  chill  winds  blowing  in  at 
window  and  door.  I  should  say  the 
affections  begin  to  expand  at  four 
hundred  a-year;  and  cease  to  blow 
at  five  thousand.  Under  the  lesser 
sum,  a  woman  makes  you  her  victim, 
and  hates  you ;  above  the  larger,  she 
makes  yon  her  slave,  and  despises 
you.  I  made  np  my  mind  to  the 
medium,  and  was  contented  with 
either  three  thousand  acres  of  arable 
land,  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  the  three  per  cents. 

The  instructions  I  received,  before 
fairly  opening  shop,  if  conveyed  in 
Greek,  would  have  qualified  me  for  a 
professor.  **  My  boy,"  said  my  fa- 
ther to  me— he  assumed  a  solemnity 
of  look  on  these  occasions,  and  a  pro- 
verb-like terseness  of  expression, 
which  always  reminded  me  of  Solo- 
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mon — "  my  boy,  whenever  yon  think 
of  matrimony,  beware  of  falling  in 
love.  Don't  make  up  to  rich  girls 
who  are  positively  ugly.  They  know 
it  themselves,  and  appreciate  your 
motives.  Don't  look  out  for  beiantv 
in  the  object  of  your  choice.  Don^t 
object  to  it  if  it  comes ;  but  by  all 
means  prefer  a  person  with  no  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  one  way  or 
other.  Laying  siege  to  beauty  seems 
like  building  on  another  man's  foon- 
dation.  She  has  heard  all  about  her 
eyes  and  dimples  before.  Be  the 
creator  of  new  feelings  in  the  unso- 
phisticated heart  of  the  dowdy.  Make 
her  prond  of  her  flat  nose.  If  she 
puts  an  extraordinary  amount  of  fij^ 
into  her  little,  half-shut,  colourless 
eyes,  propose  on  the  instant.  Ton 
have  a  right  of  possession  to  the  land 
of  which  yon  are  first  discoverer. 
But,  above  all  things,  my  dear  boy, 
beware  of  having  one  spark  of  feel- 
ing, or  of  what  fools  call  sentiment, 
and  I  call  folly,  in  your  own  heart. 
Pass  the  port."  This  is  a  syllabus  of 
many  a  lecture  delivered  with  the 
greatest  earnestness.  A  sort  of  harsh- 
ness mingled  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
when  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
my  having  any  affection,  even  when 
I  was  most  desperately  in  love.  He 
himself  had  been  a  sufferer.  He  had 
courted  my  mother,  who,  in  spite  of 
great  beauty,  endeared  herself  to  his 
eyes  by  possessing  an  annt,  of  aboat 
fifty,  from  whom  she  expected  an  im- 
mense estate.  He  married  on  this 
expectation ;  and  in  a  few  months  the 
aunt  married  an  Irish  captain  of  his 
own  age— in  a  pique,  as  she  herself 
confessed,  at  having  been  jilted  for  a 
penniless  creature  like  her  niece.  *  ^  Sir, 
I  lost  four  thousand  a-year  by  neglect- 
ing the  old  lady.  And  that  comes 
of  falling  disinterestedly  in  love." 

But  these  introductory  remarks  are 
not  the  result  only  of  lectures  and  the 
paternal  advice.  They  are  confirmed 
by  my  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience. Two  years  in  London,  and 
a  diligent  reconnoissance  from  the 
lower  parts  of  Brompton  to  the  accli- 
vities of  the  Regent's  Park,  showed 
me  that  all  was  barren.  I  forgot,  in 
my  eagerness  to  secure  a  comfortable 
home  by  a  walk  through  the  church, 
thit  there  were  thousands  of  fair  aspi- 
rants for  the  honours  of  matrimony^ 
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who  had  precisely  the  same  deeign. 
I  forgot,  also,  that  the  same  longiog 
looks  which  I  directed  to  a  green  silk 
bonnet  and  a  house  in  Belgrave 
Sqnare,  were  addressed  bj  a  great 
variety  of  bonnets  towards,  my  three 
hundred  a-year,  and  a  house  in  an 
old  rookeiy  in  l^orfolk.  In  the  first 
year  of  my  noviciate,  the  banns  were 
called  two  Sundays  between  me  and 
a  foreign  marchioness,  with  a  castle 
on  the  Rhine,  and  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 
I  luckily  discovered  in  time  that  she 
was  already  provided  with  a  husband 
in  the  person  of  a  French  barber,  and 
that  the  diamond  ring — which  she 
gave  me  in  exchange  for  a  mosaic 

§old  bracelet — was  of  paste.  So  little 
ependence  can  be  placed  on  Uie 
generosity  of  women !  This  incident 
gave  me  in  one  month  the  wisdom  of 
twenty  years.  My  hair  did  not  grow 
white  in  a  single  night,  but  in  a  single 
hour  my  brain  grew  dear.  My  heart 
became  a  lump  of  Wenham  lake  ioe, 
hard  and  cold.  I  hated  all  the  sex, 
and  determined  to  marry  money,  suod 
nothing  but  money,  in  revenge.  I  was 
not  very  particular  about  birth.  The 
marchioness  sickened  me  of  title ;  and 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  Debrett  and 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  studied  the 
Commercial  Directory,  with  a  sove- 
reign disdain  of  the  Court  Guide. 
One  evening  a  girl  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Mra  Busby  of  Baker  Street, 
as  a  person  very  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced. In  the  pauses  of  the  dance, 
and  particularly  when  we  were  drink- 
ing negus,  and  nearly  killing  ourselves 
with  melted  jellies,  Mrs  Busby  and  I 
became  conndentiaL  ^^  She's  most 
strangely  circumstanced,  is  Emily 
Brown,"  said  Mrs  Busby.  "  She's 
what  we  call  a  penniless  heiress."  I 
became  attentive  at  these  words,  and 
looked  at  Emily  Brown — a  little  plea- 
sant, inoffensive  girl,  about  eighteen, 
with  light  brown  hair,  and  a  pretty 
elegant  figure  ;  but  absurdly  shy,  and 
blushing  like  a  field  of  poppies  when 
she  saw  she  was  observed. 

^^  A  penniless  heiress?  "  I  inquired. 
^^  That  seems  rather  a  contradiction 
in  terms — something  like  the  luxury 
of  woe." 

''  It's  all  true,  though.  That  old 
lady  in  dark  grey  is  her  mother. 
She  is  the  widow  of  a  vicar  some- 
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where  in  Warwickshire,  and  they 
are  both  supported  by  an  uncle  in 
India.  He  is  a  collector,  or  com- 
missioner, or  something  else  very 
high  in  the  Company's  service,  and 
may  rise  still  higher.  With  every 
step  in  rank  he  takes  a  rise  in  his 
ambition  for  his  niece.  Some  years 
a^o  he  would  have  been  contented 
with  a  country  surgeon,  or  an  army 
captain,  or  a  stockbroker;  then  he 
rose  to  a  major,  and  a  physidan,  and 
a  banker ;  now  he  is  for  a  gentleman 
of  eight  descents,  and  will  cut  her 
off  with  a  shilling  if  she  marries 
bdow  his  expectation." 

"  And  the  fortune  ?"  I  inquired  in 
a  careless  manner — ^^  the  fortune 
takes  a  proportionate  rise?" 

^^  Doesn't  it!"  replied  Mrs  Busby. 
'^  Why,  when  he  thought  of  the 
surgeon,  it  was  only  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  major  was  worth 
forty ;  but  now  Busby  tells  me— and 
he  buys  in  all  his  stock—Busby  tells 
me  it's  sixty-five  thousand  in  the 
three-and-a-quarters,  besides  a  direc- 
tor's qualification  in  Indui  stock." 

"  Will  you  introduce  me,  my  dear 
Mrs  Busby?  Your  story  interests 
me  extremely,  and  she  seems  a 
charmmg  girl." 

"  I  thought  you  were  engaged  for 
the  next  dance  to  my  Selma,"  said 
Mrs  Busby,  in  a  sulky  tone ;  ^^  but  I 
see  Colonel  Munch  has  taken  her  ouit 
for  the  quadrille." 

I  hated  that  Colonel  Munch.  He 
was  engaged  In  the  same  line  of 
business  with  myself,  but  carried  on 
his  affairs  so  bunglingly  that  he  ex- 
posed all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
I  looked  upon  him  as  Stultz  may  be 
supposed  to  look  on  Moses.  How- 
ever, I  was  introduced  to  Emily 
Brown.  My  father,  whose  prevision 
was  wonderful,  had  the  ball-room 
in  view  when  he  held  me  at  the  font. 
He  had  named  me  Reginald  Augus- 
tus; so  there  was  always  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  sound  of  my 
name  — Mr  Reginald  Osprey  — on 
every  presentation  to  a  partner ;  and 
on  this  occasion  it  contrasted  very 
nicely  with  Miss  Emily  Brown. 
We  were  mutually  pleased,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance.  She  was  not 
so  timid  as  I  thought,  and  had 
deddedly  the  necessary  funds.  I 
had  the  good  luck  also   to  please 
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the  mother;  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  impression  I  had  made, 
when  my  offer  to  call  next  daj 
was  received  so  graciously  by  both. 
Harlev  Street  Is  a  nice  qniet  place — 
doll,  dimly-lighted  rooms,  and  a  sort 
of  half-and-half  country  air  blowing 
in  upon  it  from  the  Paris.  If  the 
houses  on  each  side  were  trees,  it 
would  be  something  like  the  avenue 
to  Hawk*s  Nest,  the  name  of  our 
place  in  Norfolk.  Then,  in  the 
autumn,  there  is  grass  on  the  street ; 
and  altogether  it  is  as  rural  as  a 
man,  not  particularly  devoted  to 
country  pursuits,  can  require.  My 
reception,  especially  by  the  mother, 
was  particularly  warm.  I  turned 
the  conversation  to  Indian  affairs, 
and  soon  got  a  corroboration  of  Mrs 
Busby's  story.  About  the  wealth 
and  ambition  of  Thomas  Brown  of 
Gundutchwallab  there  was  no  doubt. 
The  ascending  scale  with  which  he 
measured  his  niece's  matrimonial 
expectations  was  plainly  set  forth 
in  all  his  letters;  and  a  very  little 
sagacity  enabled  me  to  verify  his 
accumulations  in  the  Funds,  and 
his  nest-egg  in  India  stock.  Every 
thought  and  action  were  now  direct- 
ed to  Harley  Street ;  noon  and  night 
I  was  there.  I  played  the  flute,  or 
eang  to  Emily's  accompaniment,  and 
was  gradually  sliding  myself  into  the 
position  of  an  accepted  lover  and 
future  son-in-law,  without  having 
actually  spoken  on  the  subject  to 
either  mother  or  daughter,  when  I 
found  that  my  motions  were  watched 
by  the  person  whom,  of  all  the  world, 
I  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Colonel 
Munch  had  got  scent  of  the  auction 
set  on  foot  by  Commissioner  Brown, 
and  determined  to  bid  his  colonelcy 
and  rheumatism  against  seventy 
thousand  pounds.  But  his  inquiries 
were  so  little  concealed  that  the 
blindest  must  have  seen  his  object; 
and  when  the  eyes  are  opened  upon 
any  one  subject,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  close  them  up  again.  Mrs 
Brown  watched  every  word  I  said. 
If  there  was  the  slighest  allusion  to 
money,  a  frown  settled  on  her  brow. 
She  scrutinised  all  my  proceedings, 
and  managed  so  entirely  to  discover 
my  mode  of  life,  that  there  was  not 
a  theatre  I  frequented,  or  a  ball  I 
visited,  or  a  house  I  dined  at,  that 


she  was  not  as  well  aware  of  as 
myself.  This  looked  very  like 
jealousy,  and  would  have  been  an 
excellent  sign  if  it  had  equally 
interested  the  daughter;  but  she 
was  as  apathetic  as  a  statue,  seemed 
rery  grateful  for  my  attentions,  and 
would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment 
to  tell  me  ihat  she  looked  on  me 
as  a  friend; — ^but  by  an  internal 
movement  of  the  mind,  which  is  now 
called  magnetic  sympathy,  I  felt, 
without  a  word  being  said,  that  she 
had  not  a  spark  of  love.  This  was 
a  pity ;  for  it  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  warmth  to  weld  the  marriage-ring, 
and  neither  of  ns  had  flre  enough 
to  roast  a  potato.  Still  the  mother's 
inquiries  were  satis&ctory.  She  wrote 
long  letters  to  Gundutchwallab,  and 
received  immense  packages  in  return. 
The  colonel  was  ignominiously  reject- 
ed ;  the  coast  was  all  dear ;  and  on 
a  certain  morning  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Harley  Street,  to  reduce  the  terms 
on  which  we  stood  into  actual  words, 
when  I  was  arrested  by  my  late  rival 
at  the  coi*ner  of  Cavendish  Square. 

"  All  up  1"  said  the  Colonel ;  "I've 
found  out  fdl  about  it." 

"About  what?"  I  replied  very 
sharply :  "  if  it's  anything  about  me, 
or  my  private  affairs,  I  beg  you  will 
give  yourself  no  farther  trouble  on  so 
humble  a  subject." 

"  Not  at  all,"  responded  the  Colo- 
nel ;  "  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  you. 
Tou're  so  neat  a  hand.  I've  been 
at  it  all  my  life,  but  never  had  so 
delicate  a  touch.  But  it's  all  up. 
Miss  Emily  Brown  has  no  fortune 
whatever." 

"You  don't  think,  sir,"  I  inter- 
rupted, in  a  fit  of  outraged  delicacy — 
"you  don't  imagine,  sir,  that  such 
considerations  as  these  have  any 
weight  with  me  in  the  feelings  of 
friendship  I  entertain  towards  Mrs 
and  Miss  Brown?" 

"  Excellent  I "  said  the  brute,  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  the  chimneys  of 
Portland  House,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his 
admiration.  "  Young  man,  if  I  had 
had  your  skill  I  should  have  married 
Mrs  Coutts.  But  it  won't  do ;  Emily 
is  engaged  to  a  wretched  curate 
somewhere  in  the  country:  the  old 
boy  has  cut  her  off,  and  is  going  to 
endow  the  asylum  for  idiots,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  behaviour.    Half- 
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a- crown  has  got  me  all  this  informa- 
tion from  the  lady's-maid ;  so  I  wbh 
yon  every  success,  and  a  very  good 
morning." 

When  I  got  to  the  house,  the  mo- 
ther was  in  tears ;  Emily  qniet  and 
composed  as  nsnaL  Ifthehonse  had 
been  on  fire,  and  she  in  the  topmost 
attic,  without  any  issne  to  the  roof,  I 
believe  she  would  have  been  quite 
unmoved.  The  dreadful  iciaircisie- 
ment  had  come  that  morning  by  the 
post.  Emily,  it  appears,  had  written 
to  her  uncle,  giving  a  full  account  of 
her  engagement  to  the  rural  ecclesi- 
astic, who  had  a  considerable  parish 
and  a  hundred  a-year.  The  mother 
had  also  written,  giving  an  account 
of  me,  of  my  attentions,  of  the  anti- 
quity of  my  familv,  and  my  expecta- 
tions at  my  fathers  death.  His  letter 
in  reply  to  his  sister  was  full  of  kind- 
ness. He  could  have  wished  me  a 
little  more  advanced  in  years;  but, 
knowing  the  solid  character  of  the 
object  of  my  choice,  he  was  delighted 
to  receive  me  into  the  family,  and 
would  lose  no  time  in  making  a  set- 
tlement which  he  hoped  would  be 
satisfactory  to  me  and  my  friends. 
Emily  took  me  into  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room, threw  herself  on  my  gene- 
rosity and  compassion,  and  besought 
me  to  soften  her  mother  and  unde, 
so  as  to  get  their  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  young  WyvilL  She  was 
by  no  means  the  cold  unimpassioned 
being  I  had  thought.  There  was  a 
soft  expression  in  her  eye,  and  melt- 
ing tone  in  her  voice,  that  made  me 
wonder  I  had  never  seen  the  good 
qualities  of  her  nature  before.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  certainty  of  her 
uncle's  settlement  which  invested  her 
with  charms  I  had  not  previously 
discovered.  I  expressed  my  surprise 
she  should  expect  such  a  service  from 
me,  knowing  the  terms  on  which  we 
stood,  and  the  interest  I  must  thence- 
forth take  in  her  happiness,  on  which 
my  own  so  entirely  depended ;  so  she 
resumed  her  former  coldness  and  sat 
down,  with  an  expression  on  her 
features  which  looked  very  like  con- 
tempt The  mother,  however,  was 
all  smiles  and  sweetness,  and  I  felt 
eventually  sure  of  success.  I  let  a 
day  or  two  elapse,  to  idlow  poor 
Emily's  disappomtment  time  to  di- 
minish ;  on  the  third  morning  I  called. 


To  my  surprise  I  found  Mr  Wyvill 
himself  in  the  drawing-room — a  tall 
gentlemanly  young  man,  with  pale 
thoughtful  face,  and  altogether  a  de- 
meanour very  much  above  a  hundred 
a-year.  *'  As  the  truth  had  now  be- 
come known  about  the  engagement, 
which  had  existed  a  long  time,  there 
was  no  farther  occasion  for  conceal- 
ment," he  said ;  "  and  he  had  come 
up  to  offer  eveiy  aid  in  his  power  to 
my  approaching  happiness." 

Such  generosity  i  had  never  heard 
of,  even  in  a  play ;  but  I  remembered 
that  Emily  was  now  disinherited  if 
she  persisted  in  her  intention,  and  I 
saw  that  Master  Wyvill,  in  spite  of 
his  pale  face  and  self-denial,  was  as 
much  guided  by  regard  for  money  as 
the  rest  of  the  votaries  of  Hymen.  I 
thanked  him  warmly  for  his  kindness, 
and  assured  him  of  my  future  friend- 
ship and  protection.  The  ladles  now 
came  in,  and  to  my  delight  I  per- 
ceived that  Emily  had  shaken  off 
every  appearance  of  regret.  She 
smiled  most  radiantly,  and  actually 
held  forth  her  cheek  for  me  to  kiss. 
Cruel,  I  thought,  in  the  presence  of 
poor  Wyvill,  but  pleasant  too ;  so  I 
pressed  my  lips  upon  her  dimple,  and 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
Wyvill  was  a  thin,  narrow-chested 
fellow^no  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and 
no  breadth  of  shoulder  or  develop- 
ment of  calf.  I  didn't  wonder  at 
Emily's  choosing  me  instead;  but 
her  behaviour,  I  own,  surprised  me. 
When  I  looked  towards  Mrs  Brown 
for  an  explanation,  she  nodded  good- 
naturedly  to  Emily,  and  said,  *^  It 
was  the  SurrogatesUp  did  it  alL" 

Mr  Wyvill  faintly  smiled,  and 
Emily  laughed  outright.  ''  The  Sur- 
rogateship?"  I  said,  inquiringly  — 
*'  what  connection  has  that,  whatever 
it  may  be,  with  the  situation  in  which 
we  all  find  ourselves  here?  " 

"You  are  aware,"  replied  Mrs 
Brown,  "  that  my  brother^s  ambition 
shows  itself  in  hb  anxiety  for  the 
rank  and  position  of  his  future  ne- 
phew. The  bishop  has  created  Mr 
Wyvill  a  Surrogate ;  and  as  my  bro- 
ther saw  the  announcement  of  that 
great  elevation  in  the  newspapers,  he 
was  of  course  very  much  delighted, 
and  we  shall  now  all  be  made  happy 
at  once." 

"  I  can't  see,  my  dear  madam,  that 
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the  elevation  of  Mr  Wyvill  has  to  do 
with  our  affairs.  Mr  Brown  of  Gun- 
datchwallab  has  accepted  rae  as  a 
member  of  his  family,  and  even  went 
to  the  very  unnecessary  trouble  of 
alluding  to  the  settlement  he  intended 
to  make,  as  if  I,''  I  added,  ^^  required 
any  consideration  of  that  sort  to 
insure  my  devotion  to  my  darling 
Emay." 

**  Sir  I "  exclaimed  Wyvill. 

"  Sir  I  "  screamed  Mrs  Brown. 

"Mr  Ospreyl"  said  Emily;  and 
turned  away  with  her  handkerchief 
stuffed  in  her  mouth. 

"Hasn't  Mr  Brown  accepted  me 
for  his  nephew  ?  " 

"  No  1  '^  cried  the  trio. 

"  Hasn't  he  said  he  would  endow 
the  hospital  for  idiots  if  Emily  were 
fool  enough  to  marry  this  man  ?  '* 

"  No ! "  cried  they  aU  again.  "  On 
the  contrary,"  said  Mr  Wyvill,  "  he 
has  written  to  me  to  say  he  has  con- 
veyed all  his  property  to  his  niece, 
subject  to  an  annuity  of  three  hun- 
dred a-year  to  his  sister,  as  soon  as 
you  have  made  her  your  wife.  He 
wrote  to  me  to  this  effect  at  my  cu- 
racy in  Lincolnshire,  by  the  same 
mail  which  brought  the  letter  you 
saw  here.  Emily  besought  your  aid 
to  do  away  with  his  objection,  being 
then  ignorant  that  he  bad  kindly 
agreed  to  our  marriage ;  and  we  are 
now  only  anxious  to  receive  the  bless- 
ing of  our  respected  stepfather." 

Was  it  so?  Had  I  exposed  my- 
self to  this  by  a  want  of  openness  and 
candour  in  making  my  addresses  ? 
What  would  my  father  say,  who  had 
already  fixed  on  the  colour  of  our 
carriage,  and  had  laid  out  a  great 
many  plans  for  our  future  proceed- 
ings? I  gathered  myself  up  in  a 
moment,  joined  in  the  laugh  which 
Emily  and  her  lover  tried  in  vain  to 
bide  ;  shook  hands  with  the  old  ladv, 
and  stalked  quietly  down  stairs.  As 
I  got  into  the  lobby,  I  heard  the 
6cuf9e  of  a  silk  gown  slipping  into  the 
dining-room,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  lady's-maid's  figure.  Ifnotmthe 
Morning  Post^  I  felt  sure  it  would 
travel  from  the  servants'  hall  into  a 
very  respectable  circulation  ;  and  was 
enraged  at  my  own  stupidity  in  not 
perceiving  the  state  of  affairs.  I  had 
not  got  half-way  down  to  Cavendish 
Square,  when  Colonel  Munch  rushed 


at  me  across  the  street :  '*  I  know 
the  beginning,"  he  said — "  how  did  it 
end?  Mr  Swivel — ^the  man's  name 
is  Wyvill,  but  it  shows  a  proper  con- 
tempt for  him  to  mispronounce  bis 
name — ^Mr  Swivel  came  up  from  the 
country,  with  a  letter  of  license  to 
make  love  to  Emily ;  did  be  succeed? 
Has  he  cut  you  out  ?  How  are  the 
funds  disposed  of?  What  the  devil 
is  a  Surrogate  ?  Is  it  very  high  in  the 
church?  I  thought  it  was  a  low 
fellow,  who  granted  marriage  certifi- 
cates, but  old  Brown  thinks  it  the 
next  step  to  a  bishopric.  Has  he 
carried  the  day?  Ninety  thousand 
pounds  by  this  time  if  there's  a  shil- 
ling, and  slipt  away  from  us  both  ?  I 
see  by  your  face,  you've  lost  the  rub- 
ber. How  was  it?  Half-a-crown 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  to  the  lady's- 
maid  has  let  me  into  the  secret  thus 
far,  but  how  did  it  end  ?  " 

"Colonel  Munch,"  I  replied,  as 
soon  as  the  Niagara  of  questions  had 
fallen  over  his  thin  and  skinny  lips, 
"  I  give  you  most  imperatively  to  un- 
derstand, that  I  never  made  any  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  Miss  Emily 
Brown,  or  any  other  person  in  her 
house.  I  was  intimate  with  the  family, 
and  consider  myself  still  the  guardian 
of  their  reputation.  Any  person  talk- 
ing disrespectfully  of  that  family,  or 
attempting,  on  the  miserable  authority 
of  eaves-dropping  ladies'-maids,  to 
turn  them  into  ridicule,  shall  be  an- 
swerable to  me.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Browns^ 

"I  believe  you,  my  bo-o-oy,"  I 
heard  him  say,  as  I  majestically  turned 
away.  "  I  never  knew  a  fellow,  old 
or  young,  who  had  such  a  respect  for 
the  Browns  as  you  have.  But  111 
make  some  fun  out  of  this  at  the  Rag 
and  Famish,  or  my  name  ain't  Zachary 
Munch." 

This  comes,  thought  T,  of  the  deli- 
cate touch,  the  scientific  approach, 
the  lines  and  entrenchments  on  which 
T  prided  myself.  There  wasn't  a 
brutal  Irishman  of  six  feet  high,  with 
his  mouth  distended  to  bursting  with 
brogue  and  blarney,  who  would  not 
have  carried  the  citadel  in  half  the 
time  1  had  taken  to  commence  the 
siege.  I  will  be  wiser  next  time. 
Old  ladies  get  too  sharp-witted  in  this 
Babylon  of  iniquity ;  and  young  ones 
are   more   confirmed,  by  dust   and 
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noise,  in  their  rnral  predilections.  I 
will  retire  to  country  shades.  I  will 
hear  the  rolling  of  the  great  and  ever- 
lasting sea ;  the  birds  shall  sin^ ;  the 
flowers  ahall  blow,  and  love  will  jnmp 
ont  from  shady  dells  and  bosky 
bonmes,  and  bring  the  sole  daughters 
of  Croesuses  and  Bank  directors  into 
the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  listening 
to  my  words.  No  looks  shall  suffice 
me  now.  Plump  and  straightforward 
shall  be  my  declaration  for  the  future. 
There  shall  be  no  mistake.  I  wiH 
carry  a  stamped  obligation  in  one 
pocket  and  a  special  license  in  the 
other.  Where  shall  I  go?  Mv  father's 
eyes  were  always  open.  He  kept  a 
sort  of  register  of  eligible  parties — 
name,  age,  and  amount  of  fortune. 
It  was  like  a  return  paper  to  the 
census;  and  I  applied  to  him  for 
advice.  Meanwhile,  I  reviewed  my 
conduct,  and  thought  I  perceived 
something  not  quite  heroic  or  magna- 
nimous in  the  course  of  action  I  pur- 
sued. Disappointment  is  a  great 
opener  of  the  mind,  and  considerably 
lowers  one's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  object  you  find  yon  can't  attain. 
A  playwri^t,  with  the  memory  of  a 
thousand  hisses  in  his  ear,  despises 
Shakspeare ;  grapes  in  fact,  are  only 
sour  after  von  have  failed  in  your 
spring  at  the  bunch ;  and  what  is 
matrimony,  gilded  over  with  waggon- 
loads  of  gold,  unless  it  is  sanctified 
by  love?  I  determined  to  reconcile 
the  two  —  I  resolved  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  wealth  first,  and  then 
give  fhll  way  to  the  affection  of  my 
soul ;  to  examine  the  banker's  book, 
and  then  to  write  sonnets  to  her  eye- 
brows. Oh,  pleasant  task  I  to  sigh 
in  the  ear  of  beauty,  and  watch  the 
mist  that  my  impassioned  breath  laid 
on  the  diamond  ear-drop ;  to  press 
the  small  fingers  and  count  the  incal- 
culable rings !  To  have  the  indgment 
and  thereason  satisfied  with  birth,  love- 
liness, youth,  grace,  and  five  thousand 
a-year ;  and  the  feeling  at  the  same 
time  completely  gratified  with  mutual 
admiration  and  reciprocal  esteem. 
To  have  fortune  enough  to  place  me  on 
the  easy  cushion  of  wealth  and  ease ; 
and  love  enough  to  enable  me  to  bear 
the  stings  of  poverty  and  the  arrows 
of  affliction.  Nobody,  henceforth, 
should  call  me  mercenary.  I  would  be 
all  genuine  passion  and  disinterested 


love.  Why  not  apply  all  the  warmest 
aspirations  of  my  heart  to  an  heiress? 
Is  a  charming  girl,  because  she  is 
rich,  to  have  no  right  to  our  affection  ? 
How  miserable  her  existence  would 
be  if  her  gold  prevented  her  from 
being  adored  I  I  was  resolved  to 
show  that  I  at  least  was  of  a  tenderer 
heart  than  thus  to  refuse  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  my  soul  to  an  innocent 
and  fascinating  creature,  merely  be- 
cause she  was  wealthy.  No  1 1  cried ; 
the  wealthier  the  better  I  The  richer 
von  are  I  will  love  you  more.  If  you 
have  California  for  yonr  portion,  come 
to  my  heart;  mv  arms  are  open  to 
receive  yon !  If  Golconda  is  part  of 
your  estate,  still  you  will  find  me 
uncbilled.  Riches  may  repress  the 
genuine  aff^ections  of  the  interested 
and  designing,  but  to  me  they  will 
add  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  I  will 
love  you  with  as  firm  and  absorbing 
a  passion — or,  indeed,  a  firmer  and 
sincerer  passion—than  if  we  lived  in 
a  three-roomed  cottage,  and  were  all 
the  world  to  each  other. 

Reconciled  to  myself,  and  anxious 
to  invest  my  new-found  treasure  of 
romance  and  tenderness  to  the  best 
advantage,  I  waited  for  my  father's 
letter  of  instmction  with  some  degree 
of  impatience.  It  came,  and  contained 
information  and  advice.  The  infor- 
mation consisted  of  the  name  and 
amount  of  fortune  of  a  person  he 
thought  suited  to  me  in  ail  respects, 
as  she  was  only  thirty- three  years  of 
age — was  particularly  strict  in  her 
religions  observances — was  entirely 
independent  of  parents  and  guardians 
—and  had  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal. 
She  resided  in  a  quiet  unostentatious 
manner  at  the  rising  watering-place 
of  Dippingdale,  on  the  western  coast, 
and  devoted  herself  principally  to  the 
embroidering  of  copes  and  surplices 
for  the  neighbouring  curates,  and  the 
education  of  a  cousin  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  her  heir.  "  Go 
down,  my  boy,  and  prosper  in  vour 
suit.  Ton  will  find  Miss  Arabella 
Winterley  a  very  good  compensation 
for  Miss  Emily  Brown.  I  enclose 
yon  a  letter  to  a  friend  I  made  at 
New  York  on  my  return  from 
Canada.  He  is  an  American  sol- 
dier of  the  name  of  General  Chucks. 
He  is  in  the  same  hotel  with  the 
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WiQterlejs,    and  will  tell  70a    all 
about  their  affairs.** 

My  travelling  trunks  were  instantly 
packed ;  a  cab  conveyed  me  to  the 
railway ;  the  railway,  on  the  wings  of 
steam  and  love,  conveyed  me  to  a 
station  three  miles  from  my  place  of 
destination,  and  sending  my  servant 
on,  with  bag  and  baggace  in  a  fly,  I 
walked  across  the  beaatinil  fields,  and 
felt  my  heart  expand  under  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  scene.  The  country  had 
a  gradual  declination  towards  the  sea, 
except  where,  here  and  there,  a  tall 
cliff  rose  like  a  watch-tower,  and 
formed  the  headland  of  a  Lilliputian 
bay.  Lying  between  two  of  Uiese 
isolated  bln&  was  the  little  village  of 
Dlppingdale — which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  vulgarised,  in  the  provincial 
dialect,  into  the  name  of  Dindle— it 
seemed  like  a  crab  newly  landed  from 
its  native  element,  and  pushing  its 
claws  out  in  all  directions.  The  body 
was  formed  of  the  original  fishing 
huts,  closely  huddled  together,  and 
still  inhabited  by  the  real  natives; 
but  at  each  side,  and  before  and 
behind,  there  were  dots  of  small 
houses,  and  rows  of  Verandahed 
cottages  and  solitary  villas  in  the 
aristocratic  seclusion  of  stone  walls 
and  iron  gates;  and,  crowning  all, 
the  Marine  Hotel,  with  a  row  of 
windows  that  reminded  one  of  a 
barrack,  and  a  large  board  spreading 
across  its  whole  expanse,  with  hospi- 
table offers  to  all  who  could  afford  to 
pay.  A  pretty  sight  to  look  down 
on,  while  the  sun  was  sinking  over 
the  tall  cliff  to  the  west.  There  were 
fishing-boats  in  the  bay,  apparently 
motionless,  and  scarcely  distinffuished 
from  the  permanent  buoys  laid  down 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  vessels 
which  brought  coal,  and  stone,  and 
other  commodities  to  the  growing 
town.  A  lazy  ship  lav  dose  in-shore, 
with  her  mainsail  flapping  against 
the  mast,  and  casting  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  smooth  water  at  her  lee. 
What  a  millstone  of  a  heart  must  fill 
the  breast  of  my  Arabella,  I  ex- 
claimed, if  she  continues  insensible 
to  my  affection  in  a  scene  like  this  I 
And  if  it  is  thus  beautiful  and  melting 
in  the  evening  sun,  what  will  it  be  by 
moonlight  ?  As  if  evoked  by  these 
words,  the  moon  suddenly  appeared 
over  the  eastern  promontory,  and  a 


grey  delicious  lis^t  fell  like  a  reil 
over  the  sea.  "If  she  were  here,  I 
would  propose  at  once,**  I  said. 
''  Perish  the  selfish  fear  of  misc(m- 
stmction  that  would  leave  you  in 
your  loveless  solitude  I  Down  with 
the  bastille  of  long  annuities  and 
consols  that  would  keep  you  from  the 
s^pathies  of  an  ardent  and  suscep- 
tible soul !  **  From  behind  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground,  which  was  crowned 
with  scented  furae,  there  came  to- 
wards me  at  this  moment  two  ladles 
and  a  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
was  tall  and  thin  ;  an  immense  length 
of  nose  seemed  to  elongate  his  whole 
face,  which  was  only  prevented  from 
rolling  down  over  his  waistcoat  by  an 
enormous  gulf  of  a  mouth,  and  a  jut- 
ting pn^ection  of  a  chin.  On  his  arm 
leant  a  remale  figure,  tall  also,  and  also 
thin.  A  great  length  of  nose,  and 
great  profundity  of  month,  made  me 
at  first  conclude  that  the  resemblance 
to  her  companion  arose  from  her 
being  his  daughter;  but  a  nearer  view 
satisfied  me  that  a  similarity  of  fea- 
ture may  exist  along  with  a  perfect 
diversity  of  expression ;  and  I  finally 
concluded  that  the  stem,  sagacious, 
keen,  and  very  vain- looking  gentle- 
man, could  claim  no  relationship  in 
blood  to  the  prim,  solemn,  earnest, 
and  sentimental  lady.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  them  walked  submis- 
sively, and  apparently  in  deep 
thought,  a  vouuff  maiden,  of  a  plump, 
round,  and  beautifully-moulded  figure, 
which  was,  however,  only  saved  from 
the  charge  of  stoutness  by  the  e^Qui- 
site  grace  with  which  it  moved.  The 
face  1  did  not  see,  for  she  was  looking 
intently  on  the  now  dying  lights  upon 
the  bay. 

"How  charming,  dear  General,** 
said  the  tall  lady  as  I  passed—"  how 
charming  would  be  the  Compline  bell 
in  this  serenely  hallowed  hour.** 

"  It's  everlasting  fine,  surely,'*  re- 
plied the  soldier ;  "  and  I  think  I  hear 
the  bell  for  supper,  which  has  an 
effect  astonishing  grand,  as  yon  ob- 
serve.'* 

I  involnntarilv  made  a  pause  on 
discovering  in  this  interest&ig  man- 
ner the  object  of  mv  search.  The 
little  girl  had  heard  the  €reneral*s 
observation ;  a  smile  of  much  mean- 
ing, not  nnmingled  with  a  pretty  sort 
of  disdain,  pasMd  over  her  face ;  and 
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in  a  moment,  with  a  half  bow,  and  a 
look  of  intense  admiration  towards 
Miss  Winterlej,  I  harried  on.  That 
very  night  my  credentials  were  pre- 
sented, and  I  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  General  Chucks.  "  Yonr 
father,  sir,"  he  said,  ^'  is  a  man  after 
my  own  heart.  He  drank  more 
brandy  and  water  between  New 
York  and  Southampton  than  eV  a 
critter  I  see,  except  myself.  I  beat 
him  by  chalks.  I  know  you  as  well 
as  if  I  had  seen  ye  born.  He  talked 
over  every  gal  with  a  million  dollars 
in  the  blessed  Union,  and  wrote  their 
names  in  a  book,  which  he  said  he 
kept  for  your  particular  instruction. 
I  hope  to  see  you  some  of  these  days 
the  wonder  of  the  world  and  envy 
of  surrounding  nations ;  and  we  will 
go  over  the  banking  books  of  every 
Venus  in  America,  from  the  St  Law- 
rence to  Mexico.  I*m  sorry  Mrs 
Chucks  acts  as  an  impediment  to  my 
own  aspirations ;  but  I  will  do  what 
lies  in  my  power  for  the  son  of  Tom 
Osprey  of  Norfolk." 

"  You  will  particularly  oblige  me. 
General,"  I  replied,  **  if  you  will  pre- 
sent me  to  the  companion  of  your 
walk  this  evening,  the  interesting 
Miss  Winterley.  I  was  much  struck 
with  her  appearance  as  I  passed  you 
on  my  way  to  this  hotel." 

'^  She  is  indeed  a  *markable  critter, 
with  fine  length  of  nose,  and  great 
power  of  mind." 

"  I  have  heard  she  is  also  not  defi- 
cient in  another  qualification,  which 
may  perhaps  expose  her  to  the  designs 
of  interested  sharpers.  I  hear  she  is 
very  rich,"  I  said. 

**  I  know  all  about  her.  She  hasn^t 
a  dollar  as  I  don't  know  the  shape  on. 
I  knew  her  uncle,  the  old  Jamaica 
planter,  as  left  her  all  the  coin.  Sich 
a  yellow  face  was  never  cut  out  of  the 
skin  of  a  China  orange.  You  might 
have  scraped  his  cheek  into  a  mustard 
pot,  and  never  found  out  the  cheat. 
Well,  he  dies  about  two  years  agone, 
and  all  on  a  sudden  out  comes  this 
here  lady  from  a  female  penitentiary 
for  the  innocent,  where  they  play  at 
Popery  with  rosaries  and  rules  of  liv- 
ing, and  brings  with  her,  as  if  to  see 
her  grandeur,  the  other  gal  you  saw 
walking  behind  us,  which  she  calls 
still  sister  Asatha,  but  is  only  her 
cousin ;  and  there  she  does  so  ferret 
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and  worry  that  poor  little  westal  with 
cutseyings  and  cronchings  and  can- 
onicals and  obedience,  that  I'm  blessed 
if  I  don't  think  the  little  critter  will 
break  out  in  fiat  rebellion.  But  sis- 
ter Arabella  is  a  genuine  Virginian, 
and  will  wallop  her  if  she  knits  her 
brows;  and,  altogether,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  job  if  you  would  be 
Van  Amburgh,  by  means  of  matri- 
mony, to  that  'ere  chief  sister,  as  she 
calls  herself— for  there  ain't  a  doubt 
she  has  a  very  angelic  mind,  and  half 
a  million  of  dollars." 

"  Ah,  sir,  if  it  weren't  for  that  un- 
fortunate wealth,  I  should  be  delighted 
to  show  my  admiration  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  noble  disposition  of  the 
chief  sister."  I  spoke  with  emotion, 
and  it  acted  on  the  General's  feelings 
at  once. 

^^Sir,  I  honour  your  disinterested 
sentiment,  and  will  mention  it  to  Miss 
Arabella  this  very  night.  I  will  also 
mention,"  said  the  General,  with  a 
confidential  wink  with  one  of  his  light 
grey  eyes,  "  that  yon  are  six  feet 
high,  made  like  a  Hercules,  and  weigh 
twelve  stone."  He  knocked  out  the 
white  ashes  of  his  cigar  upon  the  sole 
of  his  boot  as  he  spoke,  and  gulping 
down  a  fresh  tumbler  of  toddy — as  a 
shark  might  swallow  a  blacking  bot- 
tle—he made  me  a  military  sidaam, 
and  disappeared. 

J.  pushed  up  the  window,  which 
opened  upon  the  neglected  and  per- 
fumeless  garden,  and  stept  out  into 
the  moonhght.  There  were  lights  in 
every  window,  and  I  amused  myself 
with  various  conjectures  as  to  which 
of  the  rooms  was  the  one  inhabited 
by  my  enslaver.  There  was  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  grass  plot ; 
but  the  water  had  never  been  able  to 
find  its  way  into  the  dusty  basin, 
painfully  supported  on  a  feeble  figure 
of  Health,  which,  from  the  hollowness 
of  the  chest,  and  emaciated  cheeks, 
was  evidently  far  gone  in  consumption. 
Suddenly  a  clear  voice  rose  up  in  the 
silence,  and  I  listened,  breathless  and 
almost  awe-struck  at  the  beauty  of 
the  tones,  to  the  Sicilian  Mariner's 
Hymn.  How  the  voice  rose  into  the 
upper  air,  among  the  groups  of  stars, 
as  if  in  search,  like  the  banished  Peri, 
of  its  native  home  I  How  it  trem- 
blingly feu  down  again,  like  the  same 
poor  Perl,  when  rejected  from  the 
2z 
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gftte  of  Paradise.  It  came  and  filled 
all  the  garden  with  iu  sweetness; 
and  I  no  longer  felt  the  want  of  water 
in  the  basin,  or  scent  in  the  flowers. 
With  ejes  fixed  intently  on  the  win- 
dow from  which  the  sounds  proceeded, 
I  waited  for  some  means  of  identify- 
ing the  Yocalist  I  was  not  long  left 
in  donbt.  The  sash  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  General,  potting  his 
head  ont,  said,  ^^  How  everlasting 
hot  this  here  mnsic  makes  the  room. 
Yon  most  give  ns  another  toon,  Miss 
Arabella,  and  snmmat  lively.  This 
hwe  pots  me  into  squashing  dumps." 

So  it  was  my  amiable  Arabella. — 
Sweet  enchantress  1  I  was  trying  to 
remember  some  lines  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  when  two  gentlemen  crossed 
the  shadow  of  the  foontain,  and  came 
ont  to  where  I  stood. 

''  Stranger,"  said  one,  without  tak- 
ing the  cigar  from  his  lips,  ^^  wa*n*t 
that  *ere  gentleman  at  the  window 
General  Chucks?" 

"It  was,"  I  replied;  "do  yon 
know  who  was  the  singer  ?  " 

"No,  nnlesa  it  was  the  Greneral 
himself.  Adad,  sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  his  brother  officer,  and 
a  more  distinguished  gentleman,  let 
me  tell  yon,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
country.  General  Chucks  is  a  great 
man — ain*t  he,  General  fiaggs  ?  " 

To  this.  General  Baggs,  who  was  a 
very  little  man,  took  me  aside  before 
answering,  and  said,  pointing  to  his 
companion,  "  Do  you  see  that  man, 
sir?  Tou  will  know  his  name  wh«i 
yon  hear  it.  H«  ia  a  great  man,  sir. 
He  is  General  Wheaser.  I  doubt 
whether  a  greater  man  was  ever 
grown  in  the  Union.  General  Chucks 
is  also  a  great  man — a  very  great 
man ;  but  General  Wheaser  is  a  re- 
markable man—a  very  remarkable 
man  indeed." 

I  involnntarily  bowed  to  the  object 
of  this  panegyric,  and  was  proud 
when  he  came  to  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  and  taking  me  apart  nnder 
the  waterless  fountain,  said, 

"  YonVe  had  a  great  honour,  sir, 
perhaps  withont  knowing  it.  YonVe 
heard  of  General  Baggs.  He  is  the 
Ney  of  our  militia;  an  immense  man, 
a  prodigious  man ;  in  fact,  an  unmiti- 
gated monster  is  General  Baggs,  and 
an  honour  to  his  sex,  though  he  isn*t 
quite  five  feet  high." 


[Jane, 


I  hope  I  sufficiently  appreciated 
the  honour  of  being  in  the  society  of 
so  many  distinguished  men  from  the 
Western  Empire  ;  and  conld  not  help 
admiring  the  noble  appreciation  of 
each  other^s  excellence,  which  is  so 
often  the  characteristic  of  Americana. 
Greneral  Chucks  soon  joined  ns,  and, 
shaking  me  very  warmly  by  the  hand, 
congratulated  me  on  the  success  of  my 
first  advance. 

"  You've  made  an  impression,  sir ; 
yonVe  left  your  mark,  sir,  on  that 
susceptible  bossom,  as  if  it  were  made 
of  tallow.  She  observed  yon  when 
we  met,  on  your  approach  to  this 
location;  and  will  see  yon  after 
Primes  to-morrow,  if  you  like  to  get 
up  so  early." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  confess.  General, 
that  I  don*t  know  at  what  exact  hour 
Miss  Aral)ella  can  expect  my  visit. 
I  am  ignorant  what  date  is  repre- 
sented by  Primes." 

"  Well,"  said  the  General,  "wicked 
people  would  call  it  abont  eight 
o'clock,  but  our  charming  friend  haa 
a  language  of  her  own,  as  yon  will 
find,  and  manners  a  considerable 
snitch  different  fh>m  ours.  You'll 
find  all  that  ont  in  time;  and  if  yon 

play  vour  cards By-the-by,  here's 

just  four  of  ns ;  suppose  we  take  a 
hand  at  whist.  How  say  yon,  Baggs? 
— what  do  you  say,  Wheaser?  " 

We  all  agreed  to  the  prqMwal  at 
once ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  evening, 
if  I  had  not  improved  in  skill  it  was 
my  own  fault,  for  I  paid  fifteen  pounds 
for  the  lesson.  However,  as  the  ex- 
cellent Chucks  was  the  principal 
winner,  I  was  not  displeased  at  the 
opportunity  of  kee[Hng  him  in  good 
humour ;  and  rejoiced  when  I  saw  in 
the  calculating  twist  of  his  lips,  and  a 
certain  lively  action  of  his  nose,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  considering  how 
many  years  it  would  take  to  make 
himself  master  of  Miss  Arabella's 
fortune,  by  a  sdentiflc  nse  of  his 
influence  over  me,  and  superior  know- 
ledge of  whist. 

Next  morning  I  was  early  at  my 
post  I  tapped  at  the  door  of  Misa 
Winterley's  sitting-room,  which  waa 
opened  in  a  minute  or  two  by  the  cousin 
— the  pretty  plump  little  giri  who  had 
accompanied  Miss  Arabella  the  even- 
ing before.  She  was  dressed  in  dark 
grey  silk,  with  a  hood  of  a  pecnliar 
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eoDstnictioii  on  her  bead,  and  her 
waist  tied  in  with  a  piece  of  common 
whipcordf  from  which  was  also  sus- 
pended a  string  of  black  beads,  so 
long  that  they  almost  touched  the 
floor." 

^*  Miss  Winterlej,  I  belieTe,  expects 
a  call  from  me,*^  I  began. 

"  The  Chief  Sister,''  repHed  Miss 
Agatha,  ^'is  doing  a  little  penance 
jnst  now.  She  committed  three  sms 
yesterday,  and  an  omission,  and  is 
wifung  them  ofp  with  a  little  bodily 
pain." 

"Heroic  woman!"  I  said.  "It 
is  not  allowable,  I  suppose,  to  inquire 
what  the  nature  of  the  sins  was?  " 

"Oh,  by  all  means.  Besides  her 
regular  confessor,  the  Chief  Sister 
confides  her  iniquities  to  every  one 
she  meets.  Yesterday  she  longed  for 
a  second  helping  of  soup,  admired  a 
gay-coloured  ribbon  in  the  mercer's 
window,  called  an  innocent  kitten 
who  stole  our  breakfast -milk  a 
naughty  thief,  and  omitted  to  risit 
widow  Smith  on  the  eastern  cliff, 
which  she  begs  me  to  tell  you  she 
will  most  punctually  do  to-day,  after 
Nones." 

There  was  a  delightful  gleam  in 
the  eyes  of  the  little  novice  as  she 
spoke,  that  spread  like  a  bit  of  sun- 
shine all  over  her  face. 

"  And  do  you  also  subject  yourself 
to  all  these  rules  and  terrible  self- 
inflictions?" 

"I  am  quite  dependent  on  my 
cousin  in  all  things,"  she  replied, 
"  and  have  no  friend  to  go  to  if  she 
threw  me  ofP.    I  do  as  she  does." 

"And  she  applies  her  wealth  to 
the  purposes  of  the  order  she  belongs 
to  ?  "  I  said,  looking  careless  as  well 
as  I  could. 

"  She  has  perfect  power  over  all 
her  money,"  said  Sister  Agatha ;  "  and 
I  don't  think,  if  she  stays  out  of  the 
Order  House  long,  she  will  use  any  of 
her  property  in  increasing  its  endow- 
ments." 

"  She  sings  beautifally  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no— she  doesn't  slug  at  all. 
She  can't  learn  the  tunes  of  any  of  the 
Gregorian  chants,  and  idl  other  music 
she  thmks  sinful." 

"  Then  it  was  you  that  enchanted 
me  last  night  with  the  Sicilian 
Hymn  ?  "  I  said. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  music ; 


and  when  one  is  lonely  and  depre»ed, 
the  notes  sound  so  consoling.  They 
come  like  a  friend's  voice,  and  tell 
one  not  to  despair.  Poverty  has 
few  comforts,  but  music  is  the  best." 

What  a  charming  creature  she 
looked  in  that  fantastic  dress  I  What 
a  liveliness  about  the  rosy  lips,  which 
were  always  in  motion  like  twin 
angels  at  play  I  What  a  meaning- 
in  the  depths  of  her  blue  eyes !  What 
a  gc^den  vapour  fell  upon  her  brow 
from  the  reflection  of  her  yellow  hair  1 
.  "  There,"  she  said ;  "  the  Chief 
Sist^  has  nearly  achieved  her  task. 
She  had  the  floor  of  her  bedroom 
filled,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  with  white  ashes  from  the 
grate,  and  has  been  writing  her  name 
in  it  with  her  nose.  It's  lucky  it's  so 
long,"  added  Sister  Agatha,  with  an 
innocent  look,  "or  she  never  could 
have  done  it  without  being  choked." 

At  this  moment  the  inner  door 
opened,  and  the  Chief  Sister  came  in, 
bearing  evident  marks  of  her  employ- 
ment on  dress  and  face.  The  dust 
still  lay,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  on 
the  sharp  and  slightly  upturned  point 
of  her  nose,  while  patches  were  de- 
posited here  and  there  on  her  eye- 
brows ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
still  rested  on  the  projection  of  her 
chin.  Her  clothes  were  saturated 
with  the  floury  substance,,  and  alto- 
gether she  looked  as  if  she  had  come 
violently  in  contact  with  a  baker— or 
had  escaped  by  a  miracle  from  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii. 

"  I  am  happy,  Mr  Osprey,  to  re- 
ceive you  as  a  friend  of  our  excellent 
General  Chucks.  It  rejoices  me  also 
that  you  come  to  be  a  witness  of  my 
humiliation.  But  now  my  sins  are 
all  expunged  at  a  very  slight  expense 
of  time  and  labour." 

"Your  humiliation,  madam?"  I 
began — "you  have  been  engaged  in 
angels'  work,  and  I  hardly  thmk  my- 
self worthy  to  stand  in  presence  of  so 
much  purity  and  beauty." 

I  could  not  help  turning  my  eyes, 
as  I  said  the  last  word,  to  where  the 
novice  was  bustling  about,  lifting  the 
kettle,  filling  the  tea-pot,  arranging 
the  cups,  sweeping  the  hearth,  and  in 
all  respects  comporting  herself  like  a 
fairy  waiting-maid,  or  Hebe— if  the 
gods  had  taken  the  pledge. 

She  returned  a  look  that  showed 
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that  in  one  moment  she  wonld  have 
been  ready  to  have  langbed  ootright. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Chief  Sister 
had  recovered  from  the  curtsey  into 
which  the  weight  of  my  compUment 
had  bent  her,  and  said — 

*^  Parity  and  beanty  are  Talaable 
gifts,  and  I  shall  endeavoar  to  make 
the  best  nse  of  them  I  can.  They 
*are  more  desired  than  riches;  for 
they  may  be  prized  for  themselves, 
without  the  suspicion  of  any  selfish 
design." 

This  was  accompained  with  a  look 
so  Aill  of  gratitude,  and  such  a  truth- 
fulness in  voice  and  manner,  that  I 
perceived  at  once  the  gallant  Chucks 
had  delivered  his  errand,  and  placed 
my  disinterestedness  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  So  fascinating  a 
beginning  led  to  a  close  intimacy  in 
a  very  few  days.  I  made  myself  very 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  heiress,  b^  confidential 
walks  and  talks  with  Sister  Agatha. 
Miss  Arabella  had  joined  the  Order 
of  Simple  Sisters,  and  had  risen  to 
high  office  in  the  House.  When  her 
tmcle  died  in  Jamaica,  and  she  became 
possessed  of  all  bis  fortune,  she  had 
brought  young  Agatha  from  school 
and  placed  her  among  the  novices  of 
the  Order.  The  gay  and  happy 
child  could  not  endure  the  endless 
routine  of  the  duties  that  were 
imposed  on  her ;  and  could  not  bring 
herself  to  be  hypocritical  enough  to 
pretend  that  she  saw  either  religion 
or  goodness  in  the  external  olwer- 
vanccs,  the  useless  ceremonies,  the 
severe  subjection,  and  mechanical 
obedience  by  which  life  and  tender- 
ness were  banished  from  the  soul,  and 
grief,  regret,  unbelief,  self-contempt, 
and  misery  were  implanted  in  the 
heart.  So  she  told  me,  in  the  childish 
confidence  of  her  friendship  ;  and  she 
gave  me  also  to  understand  that  leave 
of  absence  had  only  been  granted  to 
the  Chief  Sister  and  herself  for  three 
months,  and  that  in  less  than  six 
weeks—and  here  a  tear  stood  in  her 
beautiful  eyes — she  should  be  forced 
to  immure  herself  for  life  in  the 
hated  prison-house;  for  she  had  not 
a  fmrthing  in  the  world,  and  was  pro- 
hibited, by  the  Jamaica  planter's  will, 
from  ever  touching  a  shilling  of  his 
inheritance.  What  an  old  brute  that 
«lave-driver  must  have  been  1   Cover- 


ing such  an  angular  piece  of  humanity 
as  Miss  AraMla  with  uncountable 
gold,  and  leaving  the  pretty,  clever, 
trusting  and  open-hearted  Agatha  to 
poverty  and  neglect 

I  hated  the  lucky  heiress;  but  so 
completely  concealed  my  feelings,  that 
she  never  suspected  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  heart  but  admiration  and 
respect.  Some  of  the  rigidity  of  her 
nature  became  softened  in  the  course 
of  our  acquaintance.  She  arranged 
her  draperies  in  a  more  becoming  man- 
ner than  at  first — got  a  bonnet  of  a 
fashionable  shape  and  colour,  and  be- 
gan to  speak  very  doubtfully  of  the 
propriety  of  a  young  person  being 
shut  up  for  ever  in  the  recesses  of  a 
Simple  Sisterhood.  Occasionally  she 
made  allusions  to  the  possibility  of 
resigning  all  her  fortune,  which  she 
felt  was  considered  by  some  people  as 
a  preventive  of  the  finer  feelings  of 
the  heart  She  felt,  in  fact,  she  said, 
as  if  Poverty  was  the  mother  of  affec- 
tion; and  that  wealth  hindered  the 
genuine  emotions  of  the  soul  from 
their  proper  play.  In  short.  Miss 
Arabella  was  as  eloquent  in  praise  of 
poverty,  as  people  generally  are  of 
things  of  which  thev  have  never  felt 
the  disagreeable  side.  Familiarity, 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  breeds 
dislike;  and  I  never  heard  the  out- 
spoken Sister  Agatha  express  any 
violent  predilection  for  the  penury 
and  want  which  had  such  charms  in 
the  eyes  of  her  cousin.  It  did  not  re- 
quire the  nudges  of  General  Chucks, 
or  the  radiant  congratulations  of 
Baggs  and  Wheaser,  to  show  me  that 
all  these  demonstrations  of  a  more 
human  disposition  wwe  made  by  the 
Chief  Sister  for  my  behoof.  There 
were  not  wanting  looks  and  apparent 
blushes,  and  tremblings  of  the  hand, 
and  even  light  squeezes  of  .the  arm  in 
the  course  of  our  walks,  to  prove  that 
she  was  getting  day  by  day  more  re- 
conciled to  rejoin  a  world  which  she 
had  forsworn — a  world  which  she  had 
left  when  she  was  poor,  and  which 
she  seemed  now  to  view  in  a  rather 
different  light  when  seen  through  the 
golden  medium  of  four  or  five  thousand 
a-year,  and  the  attentions  of  a  gay 
young  gentleman  of  twenty-five,  fiut 
I  began  to  feel  that  the  lessons  of  my 
youth  had  been  thrown  away.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  the  decisive 
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point,  not  so  mach  of  asking  the  heir- 
ess's hand,  as  of  accepting  it  when  it 
was  offered  so  willingly.  I  fonnd 
mjself  loitering,  in  a  state  of  feeling 
I  had  never  before  experienced,  by 
the  side  of  poor  Sister  Agatha.  To 
listen  to  her  voice  was  like  a  concert 
of  sacred  mnsio— it  was  so  elevating, 
at  the  same  time  so  dellghtfol.  I  car- 
ried her  sketch-book,  and  saw  rocks 
and  trees,  and  hills,  and  waters,  mar- 
shal themselves  at  her  command,  till 
the  landscape  glowed  with  as  real  a 
beanty,  and  reposed  in  a  higher,  more 
artistic  onity  than  in  the  uncombined 
state  in  which  it  presented  itself  to 
the  eye.  There  was  a  sonl  given  to 
the  inanimate  scene  which  it  certainly 
did  not  possess  till  it  was  breathed 
into  it  by  the  genins  of  the  painter. 
Then  her  conversation  was  so  varied, 
and  so  simple  all  the  time;  her  face 
flashed  or  paled  according  to  the  state 
of  feeling  she  was  in ;  her  langh  was 
so  light,  till  some  sad  thought  instant- 
ly checked  it ;  and  all  of  a  sadden  the 
mnsic  ceased,  and  yoa  felt  as  if  a 
thandercloud  had  in  a  moment  sar- 
ronnded  a  lark  in  fall  song,  and  hid- 
den it  from  yonr  eyes  and  ears.  What 
a  low  rascally  intolerable  wretch  that 
Jamaica  planter  was  I  And  I  so 
hated  poverty— and  had  never  be- 
lieved in  love  in  a  cottage— and  had 
only  three  hundred  a-year— and  my 
father  would  cat  me  off  with  a  shil- 
ling I  I  lost  upwards  of  a  stone- 
weight  from  sleepless  nights  and  dis- 
gnst  at  the  Chief  Sister.  The  condi- 
tion of  my  mind  coald  not  be  long 
concealed  from  the  interested  obser- 
vation of  my  three  American  friends. 
I  beHeve  they  had  already  made  an 
amicable  division  of  my  spoil  within 
a  year  of  my  being  fairly  in  possession 
of  Miss  Arabella  and  her  Stock  certi- 
ficates. Meantime  the  days  passed 
on,  and  I  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
banish  Sister  Agatha  and  secure  the 
glittering  prize.  A  letter  came  from 
my  father.  ^'I  am  disappointed  at 
your  behavioor.  I  never  thought  you 
would  be  such  a  ninny,  after  the  les- 
sons I  have  given  you  from  your 
earliest  years.  Chucks  tells  me  you 
don't  hold  out  your  cap,  though  the 

flden  shower  is  ready  to  fall  into  it. 
advise  you  not  to  be  a  fool  much 
longer,  for  a  rival  is  on  the  way,  who 
will  not  be  turned  aside  by  fair  looks 


and  blushing  cheeks.  Miss  Arabella 
is  a  better  d^  than  the  other,  for  she 
has  a  richer  sauce.  Rook-pie  is  not 
distinguishable  from  chicken,  when 
the  rooks  have  been  steeped  in  milk. 
If  I  don't  hear  a  better  account  from 
Chucks,  I  shall  be  at  Dippingdale  on 
Friday ;  so  exert  yourself,  for  I  can't 
afford  to  leave  my  poor  acres  to  a 
beggar." 

Desperation  now  gave  me  strength, 
I  sent  a  message  to  the  Chief  Sister 
that  I  should  be  very  happy  if  she 
allowed  me  to  walk  with  her  that 
evening.  She  replied  instantly  that 
she  was  going  to  visit  the  sick  woman 
at  Easter  Dindle  after  Terse,  and 
would  be  delighted  with  my  escort. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  the  worst 
— I  would  say  the  irrevocable  word, 
and  make  all  the  world  a  barren  wil- 
derness to  me,  as  Midas  did.  We 
started  at  half-past  three,  Agathft 
followmg  at  a  little  distance,  carrying 
a  basket— Sister  Arabella  filled  with 
some  glorious  anticipation,  and  I  like 
a  malefactor  on  the  way  to  the 
scaffold.  However,  the  conversation 
flowed  in  the  same  channels  as  usual: 
contempt  of  wealth ;  the  superiority 
of  the  poor,  both  as  companions  and 
as  wives ;  the  duty  of  sacrificing  all 
one's  feelings  of  natural  duty ;  of  de- 
grading one's  self  by  voluntary  humi- 
liations—by telling  lies,  if  for  the 
good  of  yourself  or  others— by  pen- 
ances that  should  make  you  disgust- 
ing or  absurd — by  abjuring  soap  and 
towels— or  by  wearing  coarse  gar- 
ments next  the  skin,  without  change, 
till  they  fall  to  pieces.  To  all  these 
I  could  do  nothing  but  make  very 
dubious  replies;  and  whenever  by 
any  chance  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
Sister  Agatha,  there  was  a  smile  upon 
her  lips  so  divinely  soft,  that  it  al- 
most— ^but  not  quite— concealed  the 
feeling  of  mischievous  contempt  in 
which  it  had  its  source.  We  arrived 
at  last  at  the  patient's  cottage.  Ma- 
jestically raismg  herself  to  her  full 
height.  Sister  Arabella  mattered  a 
word  or  two  in  some  foreign  tongue,, 
that  had  very  much  the  sound  of 
Latin,  though  not  a  very  exact  pro- 
nunciation, and  asked  if  the  sufferer 
had  done  as  she  was  ordered.  The 
poor  woman  answered,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  that  she  had  managed  to  get 
out  last  night  and  lay  herself  aown 
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on  the  brick  floor,  bat  that  the  rben- 
matism  had  attacked  her  so  fiercely 
that  she  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  into 
bed.  She  also  said  that  the  penance 
laid  on  her  daughter  was  too  severe, 
and  she  was  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences, if  she  was  saccessfhl  in 
catching  a  moose/' 

I  looked  sorprised  at  this ;  and  the 
Chief  Sister,  in  compassion  to  my 
ignorance,  condescended  to  explain. 

*'*'  This  poor  woman  has  a  daughter, 
Mr  Osprey,  who  has  most  inhumanly 
and  wU^edly  refused  to  ayail  herself 
of  an  opening  which  now  exists  in 
the  Simple  Sisterhood,  and  to  fill  an 
office  in  the  house  to  which  I  was 
anxious  to  present  her.** 

^^  Moll  only  wants  to  be  useful  to 
me,  madam,"  said  the  sufferer ;  ^*  and 
I  have  no  other  help/' 

*^  Silence  I  ungrateful  woman  I  " 
cried  Miss  Arabella ;  **  you  ought  to 
Ibten  to  me  with  awe  and  silence. 
She  was  contumacious  and  rebeiUons, 
and  even  gave  way  to  temper  when  I 
ordered  her,  to  show  her  obedience — 
the  highest  of  the  virtues — by  rigidly 
depriving  her  mother  of  all  sustenance 
for  thirty-six  hours,  namely,  the  eve 
and  fast  of  Saint  Borgia  the  Great. 
Sir,  she  was  so  forgetful  of  the  office 
I  hold,  and  the  greatness  of  my  con- 
descension, as  to  descend  to  vitupera- 
tive expressions,  which  I  despise,  and 
to  call  me  a  cruel-hearted  old  tabby." 

*^  Oh,  madam,  excuse  poor  Molly  I 
She  ben't  used  to  high  company,  and 
is  the  kindest  daughter  that  ever  a 
poor  sinfni  woman  had." 

'^  Upon  this,  Mr  Osprey,  you  will 
observe  I  did  not  give  way  to  foolish 
indignation,  bnt  in  a  very  calm  and 
deter  mined  manner  told  her  that  I 
should  withdraw  my  protection  from 
the  mother,  and  leave  them  all  to  the 
starvation  and  misery  they  deserved, 
if  she  did  not  at  once  obey  my  injunc- 
tion, and  enter  on  a  three  days'  pen- 
ance—which was,  in  every  possible 
manner  to  behave  as  if  she  were  a 
cat.  She  is  to  pnrr  and  mew,  instead 
of  fier  ordinary  modes  of  speech.  She 
is  to  lap  water  and  milk  with  her 
tongae  out  of  a  shallow  plate.  She 
is  to  feed,  in  short,  like  a  cat,  and 
behave  as  if  she  were  nothing  what- 
ever but  a  real  tabby,  as  she  most 
wickedly  and  irreverently  designated 
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Miss  Arabella  tossed  her  head  with 
dignity,  and  looked  to  me  for  ap- 
proval. I  was  unable  to  express  any 
sentiment,  I  felt  so  equally  divided 
between  horror  and  laughter. 

**  Oh,  madam  I  **  said  the  poor  wo- 
man, *^  do  let  poor  Molly  off  for  the 
rest  of  the  penance,  for  she  do  so  puff, 
and  splutter,  and  patter,  and  scream 
about  the  house,  that  I  can  get  no 
rest ;  then  she  has  scratched  the  face 
of  neighbour  Jones's  youngest  chDd, 
and  nearly  pulled  its  eyes  out,  be- 
cause she  thought  he  kept  me  awake 
with  his  noise.  And  now,  madam, 
she  be  so  hungry — for  a  growing  girl 
of  fifteen  can't  live  on  a  cat's  a&ow- 
ance  of  bread  and  milk ;  and  all  this 
morning  she  has  been  standing  at  a 
hole  in  Farmer  Robinson's  bam,  in 
hopes  of  a  good  fat  moose.  Pray, 
ma'am,  let  her  off." 

««By  no  means!  She  must  learn 
submission  and  respect  for  her  supe- 
riors ;  and  since  yon  so  side  with  the 
culprit,  Mrs  Smith,  you  can't  expect 
me  to  do  any  of  the  great  things, 
either  for  you  or  your  family,  which  I 
have  so  often  promised.  I  promised, 
Mr  Osprey,  to  obtain  a  bottle  of  the 
ink  with  which  our  excellent  Superin- 
tendent wrote  his  charge ; — a  single 
drop  of  it,  they  say,  if  poured  into 
the  skimmest  milk,  will  instantly  con- 
vert it  into  cream.  I  promised  also 
to  procure  her  a  colony  of  very  active 
and  laborious  animals  —  whose  per- 
formances, I  perceive,  are  actually 
made  a  public  exhibition  of  in  the 
capital  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  as  they 
have  been  propagated  among  the  con- 
secrated vestments  of  the  Simple 
Sisterhood,  they  cannot  fail  to  bring 
a  blessmg  with  them  wherever  they 

go." 

*•''  Ah  I  but  the  young  lady  under- 
stands our  wants  better  than  that,'* 
said  the  patient,  regardless  apparently 
of  the  magnificent  promises  of  the 
Chief  Sister,  and  turning  a  look  full 
of  gratitude  and  love  towards  Sister 
Agatha.  *^  Bless  ye,  Miss,  how  do 
ye  do  to-day?  It  be  a  rare  thing 
that  beauty,  sure-ly  —  it  do  always 
act  on  me  like  a  cordial." 

**  Keep  up  your  spirits,  dear  Mrs 
Smith,"  said  Agatha,  *^  and  do  as  the 
Chief  Sister  tells  yon.  I  will  come 
again  and  see  you  by  myself." 

**  Sister  Agatha,  you  are  an  auda- 
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clous  interloper  in  this  business,*'  said 
Miss  Arabella,  stalking  oat  of  the 
boHse.  ^^  I  shake  the  dust  off  my  feet, 
and  if  I  can  pnnish  those  irreligions 
wretches  with  hanger,  nakedness,  and 
cold,  I  will !  Yon  may  give  them  the 
basket  of  beads  and  the  wooden 
model  of  oar  hoase,  since  jon  took 
the  trouble  to  bring  them ;  bat  here 
ihej  shall  see  me  no  more." 

While  she  was  marching  out  of  the 
room,  I  saw  Sister  Agatha  uncover 
the  basket,  and  produce  from  it,  no 
model  or  beads,  but  a  good  large  pie, 
a  couple  of  cold  chickens,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  bread  ;  and  I  saw  her  also  slip 
a  sovereign  into  the  hand  of  the  poor 
old  woman ;— and  putting  her  finger  to 
her  lips,  in  token  of  silence,  she  noise- 
lessly slipt  after  us  on  tiptoe.  As  we 
passed  out,  we  met  an  anxions-look- 
ing  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  in  the  act  of  coming  in.  On 
seeing  the  Chief  Sister,  she  put  for- 
ward both  her  hands,  with  the  fingers 
doubled  up  like  daws,  and  began  a 
tremendous  imitation  of  a  cat  in  the 
highest  state  of  wrath.  Fnfifl  fnff  I 
gorow-ow  I  fitts  I  fitts  I — grinning  at 
ber  as  if  intending  to  tear  her  down ; 
but,  going  up  to  Miss  Agatha,  she 
changed  her  hostile  demonstrations 
into  a  satbfied  purr,  that  showed  she 
had  studied  natural  history  with  an 
observant  ear. 

**  Sister  Arabella  has  relieved  your 
penance,  Molly,"  said  Agatha,  ''  and 
you'll  find  some  food  in  the  basket." 

^*  Heaven  bless  yon,  my  dear  young 
lady ! "  cried  the  girl,  dropping  har 
feline  character  at  once.  *'  We  be  all 
sure  you're  an  angel  from  heaven, 
«nd  no  relation  to  that  cruel  old  tabby 
that  reads  us  such  lectures  and  offers 
to  wash  our  feet,  bat  never  gives  us  a 
mouthful  to  eat.  I  can  wash  my  feet 
myself  —  and  does  it  a  great  deal 
oftener  nor  she,  I'll  be  bound ;  the  old 
fluouser  I " 

High  thoughts  kept  us  all  silent  a 
^[reat  part  of  the  way  home.  Miss 
Arabella  was  satisfied  with  the  display 
«he  had  made,  and  bore  her  head 
€rect  with  conscious  virtue.  I  went 
through  a  series  of  calculations  to  dis- 
cover whether  two  people  could  pos- 
sibly live  in  anything  like  comfort  on 
six  pounds  a-week.  I  don't  know 
what  Agatha  was  thinking  of;  but  it 
was  something  pleasant,  for  she  could 
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scarcely  keep  her  happiness  from 
breaking  into  a  laugh.  At  last  Miss 
Arabella  stoppedsnddenly,  and  waving 
for  Agatha  to  stay  oat  of  hearing 
distance,  began — 

"  I  think,  Mr  Osprey,  yon  had 
something  particular  to  say  to  me 
when  you  offered  yourself  as  the 
companion  of  my  charitable  visit." 

*^  It  was  merely.  Miss  Arabella, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
society;  for  I  believe  yonr  time  of 
absence  from  the  Simple  House  is 
drawing  near  a  close.  I  wtBh,  of 
course,  to  e^joy  as  much  of  it  as 
I  can." 

*^  It  by  no  means  follows  that  /  am 
compelled  to  return  to  the  Honse  at 
the  time  appointed.  I  have  the  power, 
inherent  in  my  high  position  in  the 
establishment,  to  absolve  myself 
from  the  vows  of  obedience  and 
retirement,  which  in  fact  are  only 
binding  on  young  and  inexperienced 
persons  like  my  cousin.  Sister  Agatha. 
You  sigh,  Mr  Osprey,  as  if  what  I 
said  was  not  fally  satisfactory.  I 
so  appreciate  your  exalted  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Love  and 
Money,    that    I    will    assure    you 

that excuse  me  if  I  am  not  more 

explicit.  I  find  I  have  a  different 
vocation  from  what  I  once  had 
chosen.  Yes,  dear  Reginald,  yon 
see  in  me  a  person  in  exactly  the 
circumstances  which  will  gratify  yon 
most.  I  have  obtained  such  confi- 
dence in  my  own  motives,  and  see 
such  a  vista  of  happiness  before  me, 
with  you  the  sharer  of  my  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  participator  in  thought 
and  fortune,  in  weal  or  woe,  that  I 
scruple  not  to  make  offer  of " 

What  might  have  been  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  sentence  I  cannot  say; 
for  at  this  moment  a  dreadful  roar 
salated  oar  ears,  and,  emerging  at 
full  speed  from  behind  a  furse  Imsh, 
a  bull  rushed  furiously  towards  where 
we  stood,  and,  if  we  had  not  instantly 
started  aside,  would  have  transfixed 
the  eloquent  Chief  Sister  with  a  veiy 
crooked  horn.  In  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  I  stepped  rapid^  back, 
flung  my  arm  round  Sister  Agatha, 
and  lifted  her  out  of  the  infiiriated 
animal's  path.  Miss  Arabella  was 
left  alone  in  an  attitude  that  would 
have  done  hononr  to  Niobe  when  all 
her  daughters  were  falling  at  her  side ; 
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and  Agatha  hnng  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  and  said — 

"  Thank  yon,  Beginald ;  you've 
saved  my  life." 

Miss  Arabella  cast  but  one  look 
at  us  as  we  stood  in  that  close 
embrace,  and  instantly  resumed  her 
march,  without  any  attempt  to  con- 
clude the  speech  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted. At  a  pace  that  kept  us  both 
breathless,  she  pursued  her  way  till, 
rounding  Eastern  Cliff,  we  perceived 
General  Chucks  advancmg  arm-in- 
arm with  a  stranger.  As  they  drew 
near  I  recognised  the  man  most 
hateful  to  my  sight,  for  his  com- 
panion was  no  other  than  Colonel 
Munch.  In  an  easy,  impudent  man- 
ner he  grasped  my  hand,  as  if  we 
had  been  the  most  intimate  Mends ; 
asked,  in  an  earnestly  interested 
manner,  if  I  had  heard  from  my 
friends  the  Browns ;  and  whether  I 
had  received  any  wedding-cards  from 
Mr  and  Mrs  Swivel;  and,  finally, 
requested  to  be  presented  to  my  faur 
and  distinguished  friend.  Miss  Ara- 
bella Winterley. 

**  Let  me  not  wait  for  the  formal 
introduction,"  said  Miss  Arabella, 
evidently  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  annoying  me ;  "  the  friend  of 
General  Chucks  can  never  be  a 
stranger  to  me.  If  you  will  mention 
your  name,  I  shall  consider  at  once 
that  we  have  been  known  to  each 
other  a  long  time." 

*^  Zachary  Munch,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  half-pay,  212th,  and  de- 
lighted, I  assure  you,  at  your  kind 
permission  to  pay  my  respects  to 
you  without  the  formality  of  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance.  Let  me  offer 
you  the  assistance  of  my  arm,  and 
you  will  make  me  the  happiest  of 
men." 

"What's  the  matter,  Osprey?" 
inquired  General  Chucks  — "  you 
have  revoked ;  the  ancient  virgo  is 
in  a  hostile  conjunction  with  Mars. 
Make  haste,  boy,  to  redeem  your 
false  play,  or  your  father  will  lay 
the  blame  ob  me." 

Agatha  did  not  hear  this,  for  she 
had  again  dropt  behind  when  the 
strangers  appeared;  and  putting  off 
the  General  with  some  indifferent  re- 
ply, I  lightly  shook  Agatha's  hand, 
and  betook  me  to  the  solitude  of  my 
•^— ".     Next  day  I  had  a  headach, 


and  did  not  appear.  I  only  saw  from 
my  window  that  Colonel  Munch  was 
practising  his  usual  hard  hitting,  and 
that  it  promised  to  be  more  success- 
fal  than  usual.  He  had  been  bred  in 
the  military  school  of  tender  ap- 
proaches, and  nudged  Miss  Arabella 
with  his  elbow,  jostled  her  on  the 
garden-seat  with  his  knee,  and  finally 
pinched  her  shoulder,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  admiration.  It  was  very  evident 
that  in  one  day  he  had  made  more 
declarations  of  attachment  than  I  had 
been  able  to  hint  at  in  a  month.  But 
the  struggle  between  us  was  to  be 
decided  ere  long.  My  father  came  on 
the  Friday :  he  did  not  hurry  to  my 
room  on  his  arrival,  but  was  closeted 
with  General  Chucks  and  his  allies. 
From  them  he  got  a  full  account  of 
everything  that  had  passed :  of  the 
readiness  of  Miss  Arabella  to  receive 
my  suit — of  the  incident  of  the  bull, 
and  my  absurd  attentions,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  call  it,  to  the  penni- 
less dependent.  Hot  with  surprise 
and  indignation,  my  father  rushed 
into  my  room. 

"  Soh  I  sir,"  he  began,  "  here's 
the  lesson  of  a  lifetime  thrown  away. 
What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  pretend- 
ing to  have  any  feelings  or  preferences 
one  way  or  other,  except  according  as 
the  fortune  is  great  or  small  ?  How 
often  have  I  told  you  that  money  is 
the  only  lasting  property  a  wife  brings 
with  her,  and  that  beauty  may  do 
very  well  in  a  picture  or  in  a  poem, 
or  even  in  a  drawing-room,  but  that 
in  a  companion  for  l&e  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever?  Do  I  think  the 
worse  of  Greneral  Chucks  that  he  is  as 
ugly  as  a  cherub  on  a  church- door? 
And  what  is  a  wife  but  a  convenient 
friend?  Why  do  you  reject  Miss 
Winterley's  hand,  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  I  have  never  said  yet  that  I  re- 
ject them,"  I  replied. 

"  Who  cares  what  you  say  on  the 
subject.  Haven't  you  in  reality  re- 
pelled her  advances,  and  thrown  her 
over  to  Colonel  Munch  ?  He'll  have 
more  sense  than  to  stand  on  silly 
scruples.  You  should  have  seen  him 
paying  his  attentions  to  her  yester- 
day. Chucks  and  Wbeaser  tell  me 
that  not  a  soul  could  go  near  her  on 
account  of  the  intolerable  smell ;  for 
it  appears,  as  a  penance  for  having 
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received  yoa  to  her  intiinacj,  she  de- 
voted herself  for  twenty- four  hours 
to  the  most  frightful  odours,  so  that 
she  moved  through  the  grounds  of  the 
hotel  like  an  embodied  cholera,  or 
personified  common- sewer — so  great 
and  strong  was  her  religions  detesta- 
tion of  herself  for  having  condescended 
to  smile  on  your  advances.  And 
where  was  the  Colonel,  sur?  By  her 
side  all  day— sniffing  in  the  odonr,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  province  of  Arabia, 
and  whispering  compliment  into  her 
ear  at  the  very  time  that  plague  and 
pestilence  seemed  breaking  from  every 
part  of  her  dress.  Hell  carry  her  off, 
if  you  don't  recover  your  lost  ground. 
I  shall  see  you  again  at  dinner-time, 
and  if  you  can't  give  an  account  of 
your  success,  never  more  shidl  you  set 
your  impudent  countenance  inside  of 
the  Hawk's  Nest,"  He  hurried  out 
before  I  had  time  to  reply;  and 
luckily,  for  my  temper  was  rapidly 
giving  way,  and  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  gone  and  horsewhipped  Colonel 
Mpnch,  and  offered  Miss  Arabella  my 
hand  in  pure  spite.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  calmed  me.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Could  I  give  up  all  chance 
of  fortune,  and  sacrifice  even  my  own 
expectations,  for  a  caprice  of  fancy? 
Bat  stay ;  was  it  a  caprice  of  fancy 
that  directed  me  to  sister  Agatha? 
Was  it  not  a  true  affection,  resting  on 
solid  grounds?  Were  not  there  vir- 
tues enough  in  her  character  to  com- 
pensate for  a  face  as  ugly  as  her 
cousin's?  Weren't  there  beauties 
enough  in  her  face  and  form  to  com- 
pensate for  a  thousand  faults,  if  she 
possessed  them  ?  Could  I  desert  her 
after  the  few  words  and  many  looks 
— but  all  with  the  same  meaning — 
that  had  passed  between  us  ?  I  will 
see  her  once  more,  at  all  events,  and 
lay  the  case  before  her.  On  looking 
out,  I  saw  her  under  the  shade  of  the 
fountain  in  the  garden,  with  a  book 
in  her  hand,  which,  however,  she  did 
not  read.    I  hurried  down  to  her. 

*^  Agatha,"  I  said,  **  I  have  some- 
thing to  consult  you  about :  I  haven't 
many  minutes  to  do  it  in,  so  excuse 
this  abrupt  beginning.  Do  you  know 
what  can  be  done  on  three  hundred 
a-year?" 

'*  It's  a  large  sum." 

"  Ay,  but  not  for  a  whole  year. 
First,  there's  a  house  neatly  furnished, 


in  some  calm  valley  in  Surrey,  or 
other  beautiful  county,  say  fifty 
pounds;  then  two  maids— -we  couldn't 
do  without  two— thirty  pounds ;  then 
butcher,  baker,  grocer,  milk-woman, 
and  a  little  poultry,  a  hundred  pounds ; 
coals,  washing,  wine  and  beer, 
seventy-  five ;  clothes  —  we  needn't 
dress  very  expensively,  fifty;  the 
doctor,  if  any  of  us  should  be  ill ; 
newspapers,  letters,  pen  and  ink, 
taxes  and  parish-rates,  say  fifty  more, 
which  amounts  to  —  more  than  I 
have ;  and,  dearest  Agatha,  it  can't 
be  done." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this,  for  I 
was  greatly  agitated. 

^*-  Couldn't  we  get  a  cheaper  house, 
and  do  with  one  maid?  "  she  said  at 
last.  "  I  don't  care  for  poultry,  and 
surely  we  could  dress  for  far  less 
than  fifty  pounds?" 

^*  But  it  is  asking  yon  to  share  a 
very  humble  fortune.  I  tell  you  I 
have  no  farther  prospect  in  life.  My 
father  will  cast  me  off;  but  dearest 
Agatha,  if  you  will  always  be  near  to 
cheer  me,  I  will  enter  into  some  pro- 
fession yet,  and  fight  this  battle  of 
existence  with  a  certainty  of  victory. 
Will  you  take  me  on  these  terms? 
Yes  or  no?" 

*'  This  very  night,"  she  answered 
quietly,  "  the  period  for  which  I 
vowed  implicit  obedience  to  the 
directress  of  the  Simple  Sisterhood 
ends.  Till  then  I  am  not  my  own 
mistress,  either  in  thought  or  deed. 
I  took  a  frightful  obligation  on  my- 
self on  getting  our  three  months' 
leave,  and  the  feeling  of  falsehood  has 
weighed  heavilv  on  my  conscience  all 
the  time.  I  will  see  my  cousin,  and 
let  you  know  what  she  decides." 

"  What  the ^I  mean  what  in 

heaven's  name  has  she  to  do  with 
your  decision  ?  It  is  you,  my  sweet 
Agatha,  I  ask;  give  me  your  answer 
at  once." 

"  Don't  you  know  what  my  answer 
is,"  she  said,  and  laid  her  hand  in 
mhie.  "  I  thought  my  intention  was 
plain  enough." 

So  saying,  she  left  me  happier  than 
I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life  before. 
What  did  I  care  now  for  the  selfish 
and  degrading  instructions  that  had 
been  poured  into  my  ear  so  many 
years?  I  was  now  satisfied  that  I 
had  obtained  a  treasure  worth  far 
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more  than  all  the  national  debt ;  and 
receired  with  the  greatest  eqnanimh j 
all  mj  fiuher*8  reproaches,  and  the 
Colombiaa  trios*  sneers  at  the  ridi- 
ealooB  choice  I  had  made.  Fortaae- 
atelj  Colonel  Mnnch  did  not  appear, 
or  I  might  not  hare  been  so  forbear- 
ing towards  him.  Arabella  also  was 
al^nt — grombUng  over  mj  beha- 
viour, I  coodnded ;  and  Agatha  also 
nowhere  made  her  appearance,  per- 
haps baring  a  delicacj,  after  what 
had  passed,  in  meeting  so  manj 
eyes. 

Late  at  night  a  rumbling  old  post- 
chaise  drore  np  to  the  hotel.  We 
were  all  in  the  front  Teraadah  enjoy- 
ing the  moonlight,  and  saw  emerge 
from  the  recesses  of  the  vehicle — first 
the  stiff  figore  of  Colonel  Mnnch, 
and,  secondly,  the  thin  body  of  the 
Chief  Sister.  She  took  his  arm,  and 
both  came  into  the  verandah*  On 
seeing  me  the  Colonel  came  op,  and 
with  an  exaggeration  of  politeness 
introduced  me  to  Mrs  Munch  :  ^'  not 
the  first  occasion,  he  believed,  in 
which  I  had  come  in  second  horse, 
but  he  wished  me  better  lock  next 
time.**  I  assured  him,  with  perfect 
truth,  I  was  completely  satisfied  with 
my  place  in  the  race,  and  wished  him 
ail  the  happiness  his  disinterested 
conduct  deserved.  Attracted  by  the 
bustle  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the 
happy  pair,  and  the  somewhat  riotous 
congratulations  with  which  the  news 
of  their  marriage  before  the  registrar 
of  the  neighbouring  district  had  been 
received,  Agatha  came  down,  and 
quietly  put  her  arm  into  mine.  My 
father  looked  daggers  at  us  both,  and 
the  gallant  genends  winked  and  nod- 
ded their  heads  like  Chinese  man- 
darins. 

*'  You  don't  congratulate  me.  Miss 
Agatha,  on  becoming  a  cousin  of 
yours  ?  "  said  Colonel  Munch — **  nor 
Arabella  on  her  marriage  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,'*  replied  Agatha; 
*^  and  as  we  are  no  longer  bound  by 
the  vows  of  silence  and  obedience, 
I  beg  my  cousin  to  relate  the  circnm- 


[Jnne, 

of  onr  leaving  the  Simple 
Sisterhood." 

There  was  a  loag  aOenoe  after  this, 
as  Mrs  Mnnch  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  be  oofluivaicative. 

^'  Six  Booths  ago,"  continned  Aga- 
tha, finding  that  she  mast  be  the 
narrator  hmelf  of  the  events  of  her 
oonventoai  experieaoe,  *^  I  was  en- 
trapped, by  the  false  rqweseatatioBS  of 
my  cousin,  and  others  engaged  in  the 
plot,  to  enter  as  a  visitor  into  the 
principal  house  of  the  Simple  Sister- 
hood. There  was  a  reason  for  their 
anxiety,  which  I  will  tell  yoa  soon. 
They  practised  on  my  yonth  and 
ignorance,  and  almost  persaaded  me 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
withdraw  from  their  estabUahmeat, 
I  seemed  to  yield  to  their  exhorta- 
tions, and  made  only  one  condition, 
that  I  shonld  take  three  months'  holi- 
day, and  finally  judge  for  myself. 
My  cousin  was  appointed  to  aeeom- 
pany  me,  and  to  keep  me  as  mnch  as 
possible  in  ndnd  of  the  duties  I  owed 
to  the  Sisterhood.  In  wder  to  give 
the  less  chance  fw  the  worid  to 
gain  a  dominion  over  me,  aad  to 
escape  the  interested  attea^»s  of 
knaves  and  fortune- hunters,  I  was  to 
exchange  ostensible  sitnatioos  with 
sister  Arabella,  aad  appear  a  poor  aad 
dependent  novice,  while  she  was  to 
assume  the  position  really  belonging 
to  me — namely,  as  sole  httre«  <^  my 
uncle  Peter,  the  planter  ia  Jaaiaica." 

Here  a  scream,  that  souaded  very 
like  an  oath,  burst  from  the  overbar- 
dened  soul  of  Colonel  Munch ;  while  I 
perceived  my  father  silently  fiing  iq> 
his  hat  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  as  it 
feU  on  the  end  of  his  walking-stidL 

^^  I  have  only  farther  to  say,"  con- 
tinued sister  Agatha,  ^'  that  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  go  back  to  the  Simple 
Sisterhood,  unlMS  Reginald  Osprey 
imperatively  commands  me  to  do  so. 
But  we  could  have  been  very  happy,** 
she  added,  with  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  looking  up  into  my 
face — "  very  happy,  indeed,  with  three 
hnndred  a-yearl" 
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FBRGC80N  THE  PLOTTER. 


A  PBRflOK  whose  official  dntieB  made 
him  better  acqaainted  with  man  than 
with  books,  toid  qb  that  he  had  mark- 
ed it  as  a  pecaliaritj  of  all  citj  mobs, 
that  there  were  certain  faces  seen 
among  them  as  uniformly  as  if  thej 
were  a  physical  phmiomenon  of  the 
development  of  crowds,  and  seen  or 
heard  of  at  no  other  time,  and  in  no 
other  circumstances.  Were  it  a  con- 
flagration, an  execation,  a  street 
accident,  a  riot  —  whatever  form  the 
mob  assumed,  these  faces  invariably 
formed  part  of  it  When  the  assem- 
blage had  dispersed,  they  were  lost 
to  sight,  aUnost  to  memory.  In  the 
boars  of  calmness  and  order,  no  one 
knew  or  thooght  of  them  ;  bat  when 
the  human  elements  heaved  with  com- 
motion, there  they  wa«  again  with 
their  squalid  costume  and  sinister 
countenances.  And  it  was  a  peculiar- 
ity of  these  mysterious  figures,  that 
though  their  whole  aspect  and  con- 
duct carried  conviction  that  they  were 
the  presiding  demons  of  the  scene,  yet, 
if  there  were  real  turbulence  and  crime 
— and  some  were  tried  and  punished 
as  partakers  in  the  popular  excess — 
they  never  were  among  the  number. 
A  misty  consciousness  that  such 
beings  had  played  a  powerful  part  in 
the  evil  drama  remained ;  but  of  their 
individuality  as  human  beings  walk- 
ing the  earth  and  capable  of  being 
apprehended  by  the  detective  force, 
and  requiring  to  plead  to  an  indict- 
ment, there  was  no  distinct  trace. 

These  remarks  recalled  an  impres- 
eion  vividly  created  by  some  names 
which  are  found  crossing  the  page  of 
history.  In  times  of  terror,  and  ex- 
citement, and  crime,  they  are  sure  to 
be  prominent  and  conspicuoos ;  when 
the  storm  is  passed,  they  are  gone 
with  it — ^nor  is  any  relic  of  their  pre- 
sence found  in  the  wreck.  In  the 
seizures,  imprisonments,  trials, 
banishments,  mutilations,  hangings, 
beheadings,  disembowellings,  and 
quarterings,  they  have  no  more  share 
than  disembodied  spirits.  They  dis- 
appear from  the  page  of  history  until 
it  has  to  record  some  new  plot  or 
outbreak.  Among  the  most  myste- 
rious and  remarkable  of  these  beings 


was  Robert  Ferguson,  commonly 
known  as  Ferguson  the  Plotter.  In 
this  character,  our  readers  will  at  once 
recognise  him.  They  will  remember 
his  evil  boding  nl^ne,  ever  recurring 
with  every  new  plot  or  commotion  in 
the  uneasy  times  which  saw  the 
Stewart  dynasty  go  out,  and  the 
Hanover  come  in;  but  save  these 
disjointed  recollections  of  crime  and 
turbulence,  they  will  possess  no  em- 
bodied idea  of  Robert  Ferguson,  who 
was  bom  and  died,  and  had  an  inde- 
pendent individual  existence,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  which  he  was  a  never- 
foiling  feature.  A  turbulent  kind  of 
discontinuity  marks  his  frequent  ap- 
pearance in  the  indexes  of  our  ordi- 
nary works  of  history.  We  take  the 
following  at  random  from  different 
books,  setting  them  down  as  if  they 
were  in  an  index : — 

Ferouson,    Rer.  Robert,   chaplain    to 
Lord  Sbaftsbiiry, 
Chaplain  to  the  Doke  of  Monmouth's 

army— 
Plots  against  King  Charles  II. 
Plots  against  King  James. 
PloU  against  Khig  William. 
Plots  against  (^een  Anne. 
His  plan  for  murdering  Charles  II.  and 
his  brother  at  the  play-house. 
Pursued,  and  hides  himself  in  the 
Edinburgh  jaiL 

Nor  does  it  serve  to  cement  these 
heterogeneous  performances  into  a 
biographical  unity,  to  find  that  he  was 
a  Presb3rterian  minister  in  Scotland, 
and  an  Independent  clergyman  in 
England — or  to  know  that  he  wrote  a 
Sober  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Mea- 
eurey  and  PrindpU  of  Moral  Virtue,^ 
m  distinctumfrom  Gospel  Holyneee, — 
that  he  kept  an  academy  at  Islington 
— held  a  commission  in  the  Dutch 
army — was  housekeeper  to  the  Board 
of  Customs,  and  aspired  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Altogether, 
he  unfailingly  impresses  those  who 
&>me  across  his  name,  in  guises  so 
grotesquely  contrasted,  as  a  character 
well  worth  knowing.  But  if  the 
reader  endeavour  to  make  acquain- 
tance ilith  him  through  the  ordinary 
legitimate    channels     of     historical 
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knowledge,  we  warn  him  that  he  is 
sure  signally  to  fail.  As  well  might 
he  trjr  to  discover  the  haunts  of  some 
cnnnmg  old  file  of  a  swindler,  who 
has  baffled  the  detective  police  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  by  merely  walk- 
ing along  Wbltechapel,  and  making 
inquiry  for  him  by  name  from  door  to 
door.  If  yon  would  have  a  particle 
of  a  chance  of  entering  into  the  con- 
fidence of  such  a  person,  and  learn 
the  events  of  his  career,  you  must 
mix  with  the  society  he  keeps,  and  to 
that  end  imbibe  some  evil  breath  and 
unsalubrions  liquids—make  acquain- 
tance with  unpresentable  gentry — fre- 
quent very  questionable  places—and , in 
the  end,  surround  your  own  reputation 
with  a  kind  of  offensive  haze,  long 
esteemed  by  police  authorities  to  be 
premonitory  of  an  appearance  some 
day  or  other  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trate. Investigations  which  we  have 
carried  on  for  some  time  have  forced 
us  into  literary  company  of  this  sort 
— the  kind  of  company  in  which  one 
may  meet  such  men  as  Ferguson. 
Through  obscure  placards  and  broad 
pieces — hazy  musty  correspondence — 
dreary  investigations  by  secretaries 
of  state  into  plots  and  machinations — 
pamphlets  and  books,  which,  in  their 
stupidity  and  ribald  malignity  have 
impressed  us  with  unsavoury  recollec- 
tions as  of  a  tramp-house  or  night- 
cellar, —  we  have  made  some  little 
acquaintance  with  this  Robert  Fergu- 
son ;  and  we  now  propose  to  offer  our 
reader  an  introduction  to  the  distin- 
guished Individual  whose  acquaintance 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  cultivate. 

The  records  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary inform  us  that,  on  the  8d  of 
June  1681,  "John  Sprenll,  apothe- 
carie,  and  Robert  Ferguson  of  Letter- 
pin,"  were  indicted  for  treason  and 
rebellion.  The  proceedings  against 
Spreull  were  remarkable  for  their 
severity,  and  have  been  amply  re- 
corded in  the  histories  of  the  times. 
He  was  cha]*ged  with  accession  to  the 
rising  which  terminated  in  the  affair 
of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  was  repeat- 
edly subjected  to  the  torture.  With 
him,  the  records  and  the  histori& 
both  deal  fully.  About  the  other 
prisoner  there  is  only  one  very  brief 
statement.  "  Robert  Ferguson  of 
Letterpin  confesses  he  was  \n  arms 
with  the  rebels  at  Bothwell  Bridge  in 


June  1679,  and  acknowledges  that  it 
was  a  rebellion;  and  comes  to  the 
King's  will,  and  throws  himself  upon 
his  mercy,  and  begs  pardon,  and  is 
content  to  take  the  bond  never  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  King  nor  his 
authority ;  and  has  renonn<^,  and  is 
content  to  renounce,  his  estate  in  the 
King's  favours."  Wodrow  wonders 
how  it  is  that  the  Record  is  after- 
wards silent  about  Ferguson — ^that  hia 
submission  is  follow^  by  no  act  of 
forfeiture  or  attainder.  We  shall  see 
presently  that  he  had  through  all  his 
life  a  peculiar  faculty  for  instanta- 
neously paralysing,  where  he  did  not 
evade,  all  criminal  proceedings  against 
him ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar- 
ities which  render  it  so  difficult  to 
follow  his  career  through  the  ordinary 
histories. 

He  had  probably  secured  his  inte- 
rest in  a  high  quarter  before  he  came 
to  trial.  His  subsequent  machina- 
tions were  in  support  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  clement  victor  of  Bothwell 
Bridge ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  had 
then  devoted  himself  to  Monmonth's 
service,  and  secured  his  protection. 
In  the  very  same  year  when  the  in- 
surrection was  suppressed,  he  per- 
formed a  service  for  his  new  master, 
which,  had  it  been  known  in  the 
Scottish  Privy  Conncil  and  the  Conrt 
of  Justiciary,  would  have  procured 
him  scant  favour  there.  In  the  year 
1769  the  political  world  of  London 
was  startled,  and  almost  appalled,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet,  called, 
in  a  spirit  of  savage  mockery,  *^  Ad 
Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City, 
for  the  Preservation  of  his  Majesty*8 
person^  liberty^  property^  and  the  Pro- 
testant Religion^  The  preservation 
of  his  majesty's  person  is  pleaded  on 
the  same  rhetorical  principle  as  the 
Irish  debtor's  instruction,  not  to  duck 
the  bailiff  in  the  horse-pond.  "  Per- 
haps," says  Ralph  the  historian, 
"  there  never  was  a  paper  publicly 
distributed  in  which  a  King  was  so 
confidently  told  how  much  he  is  in 
the  power  of  his  subjects ;  in  which 
the  murder  of  that  King  is  so  fami- 
liarly discoursed  of;  in  which  provi- 
sion is  so  openly  made  to  dispose  of 
the  succession  by  force  of  arms,"  and 
so  forth.  It  indeed  passes  far  be- 
yond the  dull  routine  of  the  common 
pamphlets  of  the  day.    One  can  yet 
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imagine,  in  that  age  of  plots  and 
terrors,  how  exciting   its  influence 
mnst  have  been.    It  has  throughout 
a  broad  dash  of  rude. picturesque  elo- 
quence. Foremost  among  the  objects 
of  note  in  that  day  in  London  was 
the  new  Monument,  which,  like  a  tall 
bully,  lifted  its  head  and  lied.    From 
the  top  of  it  the  Protestant  citizen  is 
supposed    to    contemplate    London 
given  up  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
abettors.    We  pass  over  what  takes 
place  within  the  domestic  circle,  as 
not   likely  to  be  visible   from  the 
Monument,  even    if  it   did   occur. 
When  the  worst  has  been  there  done, 
^'  then,*^  says  the  author,  ^^  represent 
to  yourselves  the  Tower  playing  off  its 
cannon,  and  battering    down   your 
houses  about  your  ears.    Also,  cast- 
ing  your   eye    towards  Smithfield, 
imagine  you  see  your  father  or  your 
mother,  or  some  of  your  nearest  aud 
dearest  relations  tied  to  a  stake  in 
the    midst   of  flames,  when,    with 
hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
they  scream  and  cry  out  to  that  Crod 
for  whose  cause  they  die."     Then, 
lashing  himself  up  to  a  holier  and 
higher  tone  of  indignation,  he  con- 
cludes his  picture  thus :  "  Fancy  you 
behold  those  beautiful  churches,  erect- 
ed for  the  true  worship  of  God,  abused 
and  turned  into  idolatrous  temples, 
to  the  dishonour  of  Christ  and  scandal 
of  religion !  the  ministers  of  Crod^s 
holy  word  torn  in  pieces  before  your 
eyes,  and  their  very  best  friends  not 
daring  even  to  speak  in  their  behalf! 
Your  trading's  bad,  and  in  a  manner 
lost  already ;  but  then  the  only  com* 
modity  will  be  fire  and  sword :  the 
only  object,  women   running   with 
their   hair   about   their   ears,    men 
covered  with  blood,  children  sprawling 
under   horses*   feet,    and   only    the 
walls  of  houses  left  standing."    The 
object  of  the  appeal  is,  of  course,  to 
direct  the  nation's  hopes  towards  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.    His  claim  is 
stated  somewhat  bluntly,  and  by  no 
means  in  a  shape  fitted  to  conciliate 
monarchical    predilections.       *^  No 
person,"  he  says,  *^  is  fitter  than  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Monmouth — as 
well  for  quality,  courage,  and  conduct, 
as  for  that  his  life  and  fortune  de« 
pends  upon  the  same  bottom  with 


yours.  He  will  stand  by  you;  there- 
fore ought  you  to  stand  by  him.  And 
remember  the  old  rule  is,  He  who 
hath  the  worst  title  ever  makes  the 
best  King — as  being  constrained  by  a 
gracious  government  to  supply  what 
he  wants  in  title  :  that  instead  of  God 
and  my  right,  his  motto  may  be,  God 
and  my  people."  Ralph  says  truly, 
that  the  author  discusses  with  creat 
coolness  the  probable  murder  of  the 
King,  but  he  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a 
thing  to  be  commended  or  desired. 
On  the  contrary,  with  a  kind  of  ruf- 
fianly jocularity,  under  the  shadow  of 
metaphors,  parables,  and  classical  pre- 
cedents, he  indicates  the  Duke  of 
York  as  the  prospective  murderer  of 
his  brother;  and  he  concludes  his 
exhortation  in  these  solemn  terms: 
*'  You  (the  citizens  of  London)  are 
the  persons  who  must  revenge  your 
sovereign's  violent  death;  which,  if 
ever  it  should  happen,  the  countries, 
one  and  all,  would  be  ready  to  assist 
you.  But  heaven  defend  us  from 
the  occasion  I  God.  preserve  the 
King,  and  send  your  city  to  prosper  ; 
which  is  the  constant  and  hearty 
prayer  of  your  friend  and  servant, 
Junius  Brutus." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  reference  to 
the  Black  Box  Pamphlets,  of  which 
we  shall  shortly  have  to  speak,  alludes 
to  the  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the 
Town  as  undoubtedly  the  work  of  our 
hero.  He  tells  us  on  the  occasion, 
that  **  Ferguson,  a  desperate  and 
flagitious  incendiary,  who  seemed  to 
love  plots  for  the  very  pleasure  his 
dark  spirit  found  in  a^tating  and 
storing  intrigues,  was  at  that  time 
the  manager  of  a  private  printing- 
press,  which  teemed  with  the  produc- 
tions best  calculated  to  agitate  the 
public  mind."  * 

We  cannot  leave  the  Appeal  with- 
out noticing  one  amiable  feature  in  it 
— the  author's  kind  and  generous  ap- 
preciation of  one  for  whom  he  felt  the 
disinterested  attachment  and  admira- 
tion of  a  kindred  spirit — namely, 
Titus  Gates.  "In  my  whole  life- 
time," he  says,  "  of  all  the  histories  I 
have  ever  read  or  heard  of,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  action 
more  bold  or  gallant  than  was  that  of 
Dr  Gates's  discovery.  For  one  single 
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min,  u  he  did,  to  fly  io  the  face  of 
80  prevailing  a  party  as  they  were^ 
without  any  second  to  back  him ;  to 
persist  and  justify  his  evidence  after 
the  many  diacoantenances  were  at 
first  shown  him  ;  to  aocnse  persons 
of  thai  high  qaality,  power,  and  re- 
▼eofre,  when  Everard  had  before  been 
denied  the  benefit  of  the  son,  and 
kept  close  prisoner  in  a  dnngeon  for 
fonr  years  toother,  only  for  coming 
over  to  discover  that  the  Papists  be- 
yond sea  had  a  desi^  to  bring  in 
Popery  here ;  when  Justice  €rodfrey 
had  been  murdered  only  for  acquaint- 
ing the  council  with  what  he  told  him; 
and  for  him  to  adhere  to  his  informa- 
tion— certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
bold  or  brave." 

We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  fierce  excitement  which  8U<^ 
exhortations  created  in  the  days  of 
Shaftsbury  and  Uuddleston,  of  the 
hunted  covenant  in  Scotland,  and  the 
suspected  mass  in  St  James's.  Ralph 
tells  ns  that  the  publisher,  named 
Harris,  was  prosecuted,  and  that,  when 
the  case  came  on,  the  Gnildhall  was 
crowded  by  the  aealous  anti- Catholics 
of  the  city.  The  Recorder  hoped  that 
they  had  rather  come  '*  to  blush  for  him 
than  to  give  him  encouragement ;  "  a 
jocular  effort  which  the  mob  respond- 
ed to  by  hearty  cheers,  when  the  jury 
brought  a  verdict  of  ^*  guilty  of  selling 
the  lK)ok  " — one  of  those  English  cir- 
cuitous acquittals  which  puzzle  and 
take  by  surprise  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who  are  slow  to  understand  how  the 
word  guilty  conveys  the  sense  of 
acquittaL 

In  this  Appeal  to  the  public  there 
was  no  attempt  to  assert  the  legiti- 
macy of  Monmouth.  The  historical 
allusions  with  which  it  was  enriched 
pointed  to  his  real  position.  Thus  it 
was  stated,  as  a  precedent,  that  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  "no 
other  expedient  could  be  found  to 
pacify  the  uproar  of  the  multitude, 
but  the  choosing  of  King  Philip's  ille- 
gitimate son,  Andsus,  who,  notwith- 
standing he  was  a  man  but  of  reason- 
able parts  himself,  might,  as  they 
thought,  perform  that  office  well 
enough  by  the  help  of  his  wise  pro- 
tector Perdiccas."  This  is  a  gentle 
allusion  to  the  task  to  be  assigned  to 
Shaftsbury  or  Achitophel. 


But  the  ink  waa  searoelj  dry  when 
the  plotter's  realless  genius  alighted 
on  a  bolder  project,  and  he  resolved 
to  create  a  genml  belief  throvghovt 
Britain  that  Charles  had  been  laarried 
to  Lacy  Walters  or  Barlow,  the 
mother  of  the  dake.  The  pfam  which 
he  adopted  displayed  profound  saga- 
city. Having  to  obtain  credit  far  a 
bold  falsehood  finoB  the  nnthinkiag 
mnltitnde,  be  judged  cnaningly  that 
the  best  plan  was  to  divert  their  at- 
tention away  fnm  the  maiB  state- 
ment  which  be  wished  them  to  bdiere, 
to  some  matter  secondary  and  azisiB^ 
ont  of  it,  but  which  inferred  its  tmth. 
It  was  m  this  Buaaer  that  Barke 
hoaxed  poor  Groklsmith,  making  him 
believe  that  bis  friends  had  heaid  hia 
nttering  some  conceited  remaite  in 
the  street  aboat  the  indiscriminate 
multitude  who  were  gaxing  at  a  par- 
cel of  painted  women,  but  allowed  a 
man  of  genius  Qke  him  to  pass  an- 
noticed.  Goldsmith  expressed  a 
gentle  doubt.  Barke  skilfally  with- 
drew his  simple  fnend^s  attention  from 
the  original  question  of  the  trath  or 
fUsehood  of  the  whole  charge,  by  ask- 
ing him  how  it  was  possible  that  they 
could  have  heard  the  words  if  he  had 
not  uttered  them?  To  whi<^  Gold- 
smith assented — "  Very  tme."  Now 
much  in  the  same  manner  Ferguson 
avoided  the  original  question  of  the 
marria^  by  fixing  the  public  atten- 
tion on  the  question, — What  had  be- 
come of  a  certain  box  containing  the 
documents  connected  with  the  mar- 
riage ?  Hence  there  appeared  on  the 
15th  May  1680,  A  Letter  to  a  Pertom 
of  Honour^  concerning  ike  Bkiek  Box. 
This  box,  with  its  precious  contents, 
was  said  to  have  been  committed  to 
Dr  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
transferred  it  to  his  son-in-law.  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard ;  and  where  was  it 
now?  The  match  took— the  pnblic 
mind  was  in  a  flame.  The  history  of 
the  beautiful  duke,  the  popular  idol, 
interesting  as  it  was  befbre,  was  now 
surrounded  by  a  more  lustrous  hido 
of  romance.  It  was  embodied  in  a 
novel  called  The  Perplexed  Prince, 
which  achieved  a  popularity  unde- 
served by  its  literature  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Fergnson 
added  the  inventive  powers  c^  the 
novelist  to  his  other  qualifications. 
The  formidable  influence  of   this 
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bold  falaebood  may  be  estimated  by 
the  earnestDess  of  the  plans  adopted 
to  coanteract  it.  All  the  persons  who 
were  mentioned  or  allndc^  to  in  the 
pamphlet,  or  who  were  said  by  bnsy 
mmonr  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  the  important  docu- 
ments, were  examined  by  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  the  king  published  more 
than  one  solemn  assurance  in  the 
Gazette,  calling  God  to  witness  that 
he  had  not  been  married  to  Lucy 
Barlow,  or  to  any  other  woman  be- 
sides the  queen. 

The  letter  on  the  Black  Box  was  not 
published  by  any  t>ookseIler,  bnt  was 
circulated  through  a  system  of  pro- 
mulgation so  artfully  arranged  as  to 
baffle  any  effort  to  reach  the  author. 
Ferguson  seems  to  have  escaped  sus- 
picion; and  it  was  only  when  the 
papers  of  an  indiyidual  named  Charle- 
ton  were  searched  after  the  Ryehouse 
Plot,  that  a  printer's  bill  indicated 
Ferguson  as  the  author  of  the  Black 
Box.*  We  shall  see  that  he  acknow- 
ledged it  himself  at  a  late  period  of 
his  life ;  but,  of  course,  his  testimony 
is  the  better  of  confirmation.  From 
his  ambuscade  he  forthwith  discharged 
another  bolt,  called,  A  Letter  to  a 
Person  of  Honour^  concerning  the 
King*i  tmcmowing  the  havmg  been 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
Mother.  The  ingenious  effrontery  of 
this  document  has  been  rarely  paral- 
leled. The  king  is  not  to  blame  for 
aught  but  weakness :  the  wicked  at- 
tempt to  deprive  a  wife  of  her  fair 
fame,  and  a  young  prince  of  his  birth- 
right, is  attributed  to  the  Papist  duke. 
With  masterly  adroitness  the  com- 
pliance which  he  thus  exacts  from  his 
docile  brother  is  described  as  but  a 
parallel  to  the  course  which  he  at- 
tempted to  follow  towards  Anne  Hyde, 
the  humble  wife  whom  he  too  had,  in 
his  days  of  youth  and  romance,  se- 
lected from  his  subjects.  But  even 
in  professing  to  spare  the  king,  there 
is  a  scornful  recklessness  in  the 
author's  manner,  which  makes  it  al- 
most questionable  whether  his  knave 
or  his  fool  looks  more  miserable  and 
mud-bespattered.  **  Though  his  ma- 
jesty,'' he  says,  **  be  a  prince  of  that 
clearness  of  under8tan<Ung  that  they 
cannot  baffle  him  by  false  reasonings. 


yet  he  hath  so  much  of  James's  (i.  e. 
his  grandfather's)  timidness,  that 
they  can  huff  and  overcome  him  to 
things  most  opposite  to  his  judgment, 
as  well  as  cross  to  his  interests."  And 
he  points  his  moral  by  an  impudent 
little  anecdote  about  the  modern 
Solomon,  which  is  amusing  enough, 
whether  true  or  false.  A  Scottish 
laird  had  been  hard  pressed  by  Bur- 
leigh to  give  his  opinion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  him  who  was  to  be  the 
statesman's  master.  *^  If  vour  lord- 
ship know  a  jackanapes,''  said  the 
laird,  ^*you  cannot  but  understand 
that  if  I  have  him  in  my  hands  I  can 
make  him  bite  you ;  whereas,  if  yon 
get  him  into  your  hands,  you  can  make 
him  bite  me." 

These  publications  were  contem- 
porary with  those  remarkable  pro- 
gresses by  which  the  duke  sought 
to  form  a  popular  party  throughout 
England,  by  the  sheer  effect  of  giving 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  handsome  person.  As  the  courtiers 
used  to  walk  round  the  state  dinner  of 
the  royal  family  at  Versailles,  so  the 
peasantry  were  allowed  to  walk  round 
the  table  where  Absalom  showed  them 
that 

*^  Whatever  ha  did  wu  done  with  bo  much 


Ib  him  alone  Hwas  natural  to  please; 
His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace. 
And  paradise  was  painted  in  his  fiuBe.** 

Though  the  full  extent  of  Ferguson's 
literary  services  to  the  duke's  cause 
might  not  then  be  known,  yet  he  was 
recognised  as  a  leading  spirit  among 
the  motley  group  who  congregated 
round  the  handsome  aspirant.  Dry- 
den,  after  leaving  Nathan  Tate  to  fill 
up  the  humbler  groups  in  the  picture, 
takes  up  the  pen  himself  to  describe 
the  plotter  by  the  blighting  name  of 
Judas : — 

**  Some  futore  hopes  —some  present  payment 

draws. 
To    sell  their  conscience  and  espoase  the 

cause; 
Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit. 
Priests  without  ffrace,and  poets  without  wit. 
Shall  that  false  Uebronite  escape  our  curse, 
Judas  —that  keeps  the  rebels*  pension  purse ; 
Judas — ^that  pays  the  treason  writers*  fee; 
Jndiis — that  well  deserves  his    namesake^s 
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Who  ftt  Jcrunl«m'i  own  g»te  erects 
His  college  for  a  nursery  of  iecti — 
Young  prophets  with  an  early  car©  secures. 
And  with  tho  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures. 
What  have  the  men  of  Ilehron  here  to  do  ? 
What  part  in  Israera  promited  land  have 
you  ?  '^ 

The  Hebronites  are  the  Scots.  Ibe 
"  college  for  a  nursery  of  sects"  is 
explained,  by  an  alluaion  of  Anthony 
Wood,  to  mean  *\Robert  Ferguson,  a 
noted  Scotch  divine,  who  tanght  boys 
fframmar  and  nniversity  learning  at 
Islington."  •  We  wonld  lose  a  second 
master-sketch  of  Fergason  were  we 
not  to  quote  what  Scott  says  of  blm 
in  the  notes  to  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,  *^  Through  the  whole  of  his 
busy  and  desperate  career,  he  appears 
to  hare  been  guided  less  by  any  prin- 
ciple, moral  and  political,  than  by  the 
mere  pleasure  of  dealing  in  matters 
deep  and  dangerous,  and  exerting  his 
ingenuity  to  shake  the  quiet  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  risk  of  his  own  neck. 
In  organising  dark  and  bloody  in- 
trigues— in  maintaining  the  courage 
of  the  zealots  when  he  engaged  in 
them — in  carrying  on  the  mystic  cor- 
respondence by  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  conspiracy  were  to  be  ce- 
mented and  conjoined — in  guarding 
against  the  risk  of  discoTcry,  and, 
lastly,  in  effecting  a  hair-breadth 
escape  when  it  had  taken  place  ;— all 
these  perilons,  dubious,  and  criminal 
manoeuvres,  at  which  the  noble-mind- 
ed revolt,  and  the  peaceful  are  terri- 
fied, were  the  scenes  in  which  the 
genins  of  Ferguson  delighted  to  exert 
itself." 

Two  such  men  as  Shaftsbaiy  and 
our  hero  were  natural  allies,  each 
doing  his  part  in  his  own  sphere.  The 
one,  tlic  versatile  ambitious  statesman, 
possessing  the  authority  of  genius 
over  his  fellow-men,  and  compelled, 
by  a  despotic  spirit  within,  to  be  ever 
restlessly  exercising  and  exhibiting 
it,  despite  the  counter  influence  of 
conscience  or  of  good  taste  revolting 
at  the  excesses  to  which  he  was 
driven  ;  the  other,  the  coarse  but  not 
less  versatile  and  active  instrument, 
who  ministered  to  AchitophePs  rest- 
less wishes,  as  the  servile  demon  of 
the  diabolical  tales  ministers  to  the 
capricious  will  of  him  who  has  bought 
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superhuman  sevices  by  the  price  of 
his  sours  welfare.  Ferguson  is  men- 
tioned  in  legal  documents  as  "  Chap* 
lain  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbnry ;"  and 
he  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  written  the 
second  pari  of  the  pamphlet,  called 
Xo  Protestant  Pfcrf—attributed  to  his 
patron,  but  of  which  the  i^otter 
claimed  afterwards  the  sole  merit. 
But  we  must  now  pass  to  scenes 
where  the  chaplain  is  found  in  tho 
performance  of  active  duty.  It 
needs  not  the  suspected  testimony  of 
Spratt  to  prove  that  our  hero  was  the 
presiding  genins  and  the  exciting 
demon  of  the  Ryehonse  Plot  He 
was  at  once  the  secret  agent  of  tho 
darkest  intrigues  of  the  violent  men 
who  demanded  blood ;  and,  when  he 
thought  fit,  the  subtle  and  dexterons 
screener  of  their  machinations  firom 
those  coadjutors  whose  views  were 
limited  to  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  alike  apt  to  feed  the 
assassin  with  bloody  inducements,  and 
to  inflate  the  political  theorist  with 
traditions  of  republican  simplicity  and 
classic  patriotism.  Though  no  one 
can  take  Spratt*s  account  of  a  con- 
spirator as  candid  and  nnpreindiced, 
yet  Fcrguson*s  character  is  of  a  kind 
which  the  historian  does  not  require 
to  treat  very  fastidiously;  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  take  the  liberty  of  lis- 
tening to  what  his  en^ny  says  against 
him.  **  Of  all  the  conspirators,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  plot,  ^*  whether 
English  or  Scotch,  the  man  to  whom, 
next  the  late  Earls  of  Shaftsbnry 
and  Argyle,  belonged  the  chief  place 
and  pr^^ence  in  the  whole  diabo- 
lical design,  was  Robert  Ferguson,  a 
Scotchman.  He  had  been  divers 
^ears  a  fierce  Independent  clergyman 
m  the  city  of  London,  and  had  long 
brandished  his  poisonous  tongue  and 
virulent  pen  against  the  Government. 
He  is  manifestly  convicted  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  most  scandalous 
libels  of  those  times,  and  was  always 
particularly  cherished,  magnified,  and 
maintained  by  the  party,  for  his  pecu- 
liar talent  in  aspcnrsing  the  Govern- 
ment and  reviling  his  majesty's  per- 
son ;  90  that,  upon  all  accounts  of  his 
restless  spirit,  fluent  tongue,  subtle 
brain,  and  hellish  malice,  he  was  per- 
fectly qualified  to  be  the  great  incen- 
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diary  aod  common  agitator  of  the 
whole  conspiracy." 

The  oetensible  object  of  Fergnson's 
bnsy  machinations  was  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Scottish  colony  at  Carolina. 
For  this  object  he  went  backwards 
and  forwards  between  London  and 
Scotland;  and  the  same  object  was 
his  excuse  for  collecting  supplies  of 
money,  and  holding  private  com- 
mnnication  with  an  endless  string  of 
visitors  of  various  ranks  and  charac- 
ters. He  was  then  known  in  London, 
at  least  in  one  set,  by  the  aiiae  of 
^^  Roberts."  Zachary  Bonne,  one  of 
the  accomplices  whose  information 
was  taken,  said  that  Roberts  came 
occasionally  to  his  hoase,  but  had  so 
mixed  an  assortment  of  followers — 
Englishmen  of  rank,  Hieblanders, 
sailors  from  Wapping,  and  foreign- 
ers—that the  aspect  of  matters  made 
Bonne  *^  jealon^s,  and  he  did  imagine 
something  of  it."  Bonne,  according 
to  his  own  acoonnt,  desirmg  an  ex- 
planation, Ferguson  *^went  on  to 
prove  a  mutual  covenant  between  the 
King  and  the  people— that  his  ma- 
jesty broke  it  on  his  side;  so  the 
people  were  again  at  liberty."  Bonne 
had  not  been  let  into  the  darker 
secrets,  though  he  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected them.  He  was  only  trium- 
phantly told  of  the  foreign  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conspirators,  the 
general  preparations  for  a  rising,  and 
the  many  influential  persons  gained 
over.  Yet  in  the  conversations  an  oc- 
casional spark  of  the  sanguinary  spirit 
came  forth ;  for  when  Bonne  spoke 
of  the  citizens  of  London  and  their 
views,  Ferguson,  as  if  his  prophetic 
eye  saw  the  French  revolution  and 
the  lanterns,  said,  ^^  Nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  rich  old  citizens, 
and,  therefore,  half-a-dozen  of  them 
must  be  taken  out  of  their  houses  and 
hanged  on  their  sign-posts,  and  their 
houses  given  as  a  plunder  to  the  mobile, 
and  that  would  scare  the  rest."  As 
the  readers  of  all  our  histories  know, 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  assassination 
conspirators  was  to  shoot  the  royal 
brothers  as  they  passed  by  the  Rye- 
house  from  Newmarket.  Ferguson 
consecrated  a  blunderbuss  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  when  he  was  reminded, 
as  a  clergyman,  that  the  day  fixed 


fbr  the  coming  off  was  a  Sunday,  when 
he  might  be  expected  to  be  otherwise 
employed,  he  remarked,  that  this  holy 
day  was  snited  to  the  holy  deed.  A 
fire  at  Newmarket  deprived  them  of 
thehr  opportunity,  whereon  Ferguson, 
lamenting  the  escape  of  the  hitended 
victims,  said  ^Uhat  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities  was  not  yet  full,  and 
God  had  reserved  them  for  his  own 
vengeance."  But  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  abandon  human  means,  nor 
was  he  fastidious  about  their  nature. 
He  proposed  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  from  Lord  Bedford's  wall 
as  his  majesty  passed  to  Windsor  or 
to  the  theatre ;  or  that  It  should  even 
be  made  within  the  walls  of  the 
theatre  itself,  where  the  lumbering 
recesses  and  dusky  passages  would, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  give  such 
opportunities  for  deeds  of  darkness 
as  a  frequenter  of  modern  theatres  - 
would  with  difficulty  conceive. 

He  cultivated  an  interesting  variety* 
of  plans:  *^ either  in  Guildhall,  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when  the  King 
and  Duke  would,  as  supposed,  din& 
there— or  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard — 
or  at  Ludgate,  as  they  returned  from- 
dinner — or  in  St  James's  Park,  as 
they  passed  unguarded  there — or  upon 
the  river  Thames,  as  they  passed  that 
way  in  a  barge."  • 

Halifax  said  that  *^  Ferguson  was 
a  bloody  rogue,  and  always  advised 
for  cutting  throats."  The  witnesses 
against  him  described  his  peculiar 
taste  more  succinctly,  by  saying  that 
he  was  ever  for  ^^  lopping."  Franklin 
remarks,  that  the  great  advantage  of 
being  a  reasonable  animal  is,  that  on& 
can  justify  what  one  has  a  mind  to 
do.  There  never  was  a  better  ex- 
ample of  the  principle  than  our  hero 
furnished  on  this  occasion.  So  effec- 
tually had  he  argued  himself  into  a 
belief  in  the  purity  and  the  humanity 
of  his  motives,  that  he  spoke  of  his- 
designs  to  the  celebrated  Oarstairs,. 
as  founded  on  principles  which  one- 
clergyman  might  decorously  discuss 
with  another.  Oarstairs,  afterwards 
the  great  ecclesiastical  adviser  of 
William  UL,  was  connected  with  the- 
political  projects  of  Russell  and 
Sydney;  and  when  apprehended  in 
Scotland,  was  subjected  to  the  cruel 
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tortare  of  the  thambikiDd.  Among 
the  iocidentfl  described  ia  the  state- 
ment thns  extracted  from  him,  be 
mentioned  having  one  day  met  Fergu* 
son  in  Cheapside,  where  the  plotter 
casaallj  observed  to  him,  **  that /or 
the  saving  of  innocent  blood  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cat  off  a  few — insinu- 
ating the  King  and  the  Duke — bat 
cannot  be  positive  whether  he  named 
them."  To  this  Carstairs  said  he 
answered,  "  That's  work  for  our  wild 
people  in  Scotland :  my  conscience 
does  not  serve  me  for  such  things."* 

Another  of  the  parties  implicated — 
West,  a  barrister,  whom  Ferguson  by 
the  way  had,  in  amiable  confidence, 
requested  to  make  a  note  of  persons 
fit  to  be  judges  when  the  revolution 
was  effected—spoke  more  distinctly. 
He  had  been  characterising  the  pro- 
jected murder  as  ungenerous  and  base, 
and  calculated  to  bring  reproach  upon 
the  actors  of  it  and  their  posterity,  if 
not  upon  the  whole  nation.  He  pro- 
fessed to  remember  Ferguson's  precise 
words  in  answer  to  this.  They  were, 
that  ^^  it  was  never  looked  on  as 
ungenerons  to  shoot  or  set  traps  for 
wolves  or  tigers,  and  that  he  thought 
it  a  pious  and  a  glorious  action, 
which  he  hoped  to  see  have  a  national 
reward,  and  statues  erected  by  a 
parliament  for  the  actors  of  it,  with 
an  inscription  o(  Liberatores  Patrimy 
Then  rising  to  a  higher  flight  of 
enthusiasm,  and  giving  it  a  profes- 
sional unction,  he  continued  to  say, 
^*  that  a  declaration  was  already  pre- 
pared to  justify  the  fact,  and  a  sermon 
suitable  to  ^e  occcuion— for  he  was 
unwilling  that  the  Papists  should  run 
away  with  the  credit  of  so  brave  an 
action,  as  they  might  do  if  there  were 
no  declaration  to  indicate  it." 

As  he  was  the  suggesting  and  con- 
trolling spirit  of  this  diabolical  enter- 
prise, so  he  seems  to  have  kept  it 
in  heart  to  the  last.  When  the  con- 
spirators found  their  associate  Keeling 
lurking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  saw,  from  other 
symptoms,  that  their  fabric  of  perfidy 
was  crumbling  round  them,  we  are 
told  by  the  same  witness  that  "  Fer- 
guson, observing  the  company  to  be 


Boch  dejected,  and  contriving  to 
make  their  escape,  laughed  at  them, 
and  gave  them  this  parting  compli- 
ment— *  Crentlemen,  you  are  strangera 
to  this  kind  of  exercise.  I  have  been 
used  to  fiy.  I  will  not  be  oat  of  a 
plot  so  long  as  I  live;  and  I  yet  hope 
to  meet  some  of  yon  at  Dunbar  before 
Michaelmas."  t 

It  is  from  the  time  when  the  plot 
was  discovered  that  our  hero's 
motions,  previously  pretty  distinct, 
become  involved  in  a  shifting  and 
perplexing  mystery.  His  sodden  dis- 
appearance is  said  to  have  completely 
cut  off  the  conspirators  from  commu- 
nication with  those  secret  supporters 
in  the  city,  who  probably  were  not 
sorry  that  the  bridge,  which  nnited 
them  with  a  band  of  men  in  imminent 
peril,  was  broken  down.  The  allusion 
to  a  meeting  at  Dunbar  referred  to 
an  effort  to  organise  and  inspire  the 
Scottish  department  of  the  rising. 
With  this  view,  he  crossed  the  Bor- 
der; but  as  his  tour  to  his  native 
coon  try  was  preceded  by  a  procla- 
mation, offering  a  reward  of  £500  for 
his  apprehension,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  be  hampered  in  his  move- 
ments, and  require  to  pick  his  steps 
warily.  The  fate  of  one  of  the  persona 
with  whom  he  intended  to  communi- 
cate woold  by  no  means  reassure  him. 
This  was  Gordon  of  Earlston,  who 
was  seized,  and  confronted  with  so 
elaborate  and  frightful  an  apparatus 
of  torture  that  he  was  seized  with 
madness.  ^*  Worse  tortores,"  says 
Dalrymple,  "  were  prepared  for  Fer- 
guson, if  he  could  have  been  found." { 
And  yet  the  man  could  not  easily 
escape  recognition,  of  whom  was  pro- 
mulgated all  over  the  land  the  follow- 
ing expressive  portrait,  furnished  by 
the  proclamation  for  his  apprehen- 
sion:— **  A  tall  lean  man,  dark-brown 
hair,  a  great  Roman  nose,  thin -jawed, 
heat  in  his  face,  speaks  in  the  Scotch 
tone,  a  sharp  piercing  eye,  stoops  a 
little;  he  hath  a  shuffling  gait  that 
differs  from  all  men,  wears  his  periwig 
down  almost  over  his  eyes ;  about 
forty-five  years  of  age." 

It  was  now  that,  according  to 
Dalrymple,    occurred    one    of    the 
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oddest  incidents  of  onr  hero's  strange 
erentfol  history.  The  sinister  **  shuf- 
fling gait,  that  differs  from  all 
men,"  had  been  noticed  within  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  then  dosely  cinc- 
torad  by  a  high  walL  The  strictest 
arrangements  were  made  at  the  gates 
to  prevent  his  escape;  and  a  rigid 
search  was  condacted  throughout  the 
city,  according  to  a  warrant,  which 
bears  the  date  of  the  4th  July, 
in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Bnt  all  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
plotter  had  found  for  himself  a  retreat, 
sacred  from  the  scrutinising  ingenuity 
of  privy-councillors  and  king's-mes- 
aengers.  He  went  of  his  own  accord 
to  that  pUee  to  which  they  so  fer- 
vently desired  to  consign  him.  Having 
a  friend  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth — 
probaUy  for  debt,  or  some  petty 
offence — his  cell  furnished  an  asylum. 
Thus,  hi  the  very  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian— perhaps  the  only  spot  un- 
aeaiched  within  the  dty  gates— the 
plotter  remained  until  the  hurricane 
of  the  search  had  lulled  into  a  convic- 
tion that  he  must  have  got  beyond 
the  walls. 

Desiring  to  escape  to  the  Continent 
and  loin  his  Mend  Shaftesbury,  he 
fiouna  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
England.  There  never  was  in  all 
British  histoiy  a  period  of  more 
■ervous  suspicion  and  stringent  vigi- 
lance. On  the  7th  of  July,  Lord 
Moray  writes  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that 
some  captures  have  been  made,  **  one 
of  them  being  in  a  parson's  habit, 
who  some  hope  may  prove  to  be 
Ferguson— a  most  pernicious  villain, 
and  deeply  instrumental  in  this  horrid 
conspiracy.''  *  But  the  plotter,  under 
the  protection  of  his  spell,  passed 
securely  through  it  alL  This  con- 
tinued impunity  had  already  begun 
to  attract  the  wonder  of  historians, 
and  Archdeacon  Echard  says,  ^*  But 
fbr  Ferguson  himself,  we  are  told, 
that  when  the  warrants  were  delivered 
to  Mr  Leggat  the  messenger,  to  seize 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  offenders, 
Mr  Secretary  Jenkins  gave  Leggat  a 
•trict  command  not  to  take  Ferguson, 
but  to  shun  him  wherever  he  met  him, 
which  is  a  mystery  not  easy  to  be 
understood,  but  has  caused  variety  of 
conjectures.*'  t 
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Louis  XrV.  paid  Ferguson  the 
compliment  of  proclaiming  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pistoles  for  his  appre- 
hension, if  he  came  within  the  soil  of 
France.  Bnt  his  destination  was 
Holland,  where  his  immediate  patrons, 
and  all  who  were  offensive  to  the 
English  court,  took  refuge.  There 
are  many  partly  traditional  anecdotes 
of  his  conduct  there.  It  is  said  that 
he  entered  the  Dutch  service  to  learn 
that  art  of  war  which  he  soon  after- 
wards attempted  to  put  in  practice. 
But  his  most  serious  occupation  was 
in  organising  Monmouth's  party,  and 
instigating  them  to  action.  He  who 
had  given  the  chief  lustre  to  these 
machinations  was  now  gone  —  the 
fiery  soul  of  Achitophel  had  at  last 
worked  itself  out  of  the  o'er-infbrmed 
tenement  of  day.  Ferguson,  though 
an  admirable  coadjutor  in  the  coarse 
and  dangerous  department,  was  not 
fitted  entirely  to  fill  his  place.  The 
constitutional  exiles,  who  desired  to 
wait  till  matters  ripened  for  a  revolu- 
tion, disliked  him  as  the  British  officer 
dislikes  campaigning  in  alliance  with 
the  sangrninaiy  savage  from  Tartary 
or  the  western  prairies.  According  to 
Anthony  Wood,  however,  John  Locke 
was  his  companion  at  Amsterdam, 
and  derived  firom  him  many  of  the 
opinions  which  made  the  philosopher 
offensive  to  the  academic  biographer. 
Burnet  professed  to  suffer  from  the 
busy  anxiety  of  the  plotter  to  force  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  boasts  that  he 
successfully  preserved  his  own  dignity 
and  distance.  He  talks  with  contempt 
of  Ferguson's  sagadty ;  bnt,  however 
ill-regulated  and  reckless,  it  must 
have  been  of  a  powerful  kind.  There 
is  a  story  which,  if  true,  might  stand 
as  a  specimen  of  his  dexterous  method 
of  diving  into  secrets ;  and,  whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  amusing.    When  the 

S reparations  for  the  invasion  of  the 
^nke  of  Monmouth  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  story  goes,  that,  *^  one  day 
sitting  by  himself  in  a  musing  posture, 
the  Duke  asked  him  in  a  joking  man- 
ner about  what  he  was  studying  and 
thinking?  Ferguson  replied,  as  it 
were  between  jest  and  earnest,  ^*  I  am 
thinking  to  beg  a  particular  favour  of 
you,  when  you  are  King  of  England — 
that  I  may  be  your  prime-minister  of 
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state.*^  HU  grace,  perhaps  withoot 
much  thought,  answered,  *^  I  cannot 
do  that,  for  I  have  designed,'*  or,  *^  I 
am  under  an  obligation  to  grant  that 

to  Lord ,"  by  which  Ferguson, 

as  he  used  to  saj,  afterwards  made  a 
double  discovery,  ♦  —  the  discovery 
that  Monmouth  aimed  at  the  crown, 
and  that  he  was  to  continue  Sunder- 
land as  prime-minister. 

This  anecdote  brings  ns  to  another 
act  in  the  drama.  The  unhappy  ex- 
pedition which  leaves  so  mournful  an 
episode  in  English  history  is  afloat. 
We  know  that  Ferguson  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  effective  men  in 
organising  it^  But  it  is  maintained 
by  some  historians  that  it  took  its 
tone  and  aim  from  his  council,  and 
that,  instead  of  finding  out  by  strata- 
gem the  duke's  intention  of  aiming  at 
the  crown,  he  had  himself  infused  in- 
to the  facile  Absalom's  mind  this  un- 
fortunate resolution.  Oldmixen,  who 
knew  to  some  extent  the  secrets  of 
the  party,  says,  **  Ho  was  prevailed 
with  by  evil  counsellors  to  assume  the 
title  of  King.  I  have  been  assured 
by  persons  who  were  with  him,  and  in 
his  confidence,  that  he  never  thought 
of  it  till  after  he  landed,  and  was  put 
upon  it  by  that  arch- traitor  and 
villain  Ferguson,  whose  treasonable 
practice  since  may  very  well  make  us 
sudpect  he  was  a  spy  on  him,  and 
secret  agent  for  the  King."t  The 
poor  prince  himself,  when  the  grave 
was  about  to  close  on  him,  passN^  a 
melancholy  and  bitter  sentence  on  the 
plotter,  as  the  canse  of  his  calamities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that 
Ferguson  had  substantial  hopes  of 
being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if 
the  expedition  succeeded,  taking  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  invading  army  as 
the  first  step  of  promotion.!  He,  at 
all  events,  threw  himself  heartily, 
earnestly,  and  determinedly  into  the 
cause.  All  authorities  concur  in  the 
statement  that  Ferguson  wrote  the 
declaration  or  proclamation  issued  by 
the  duke  on  his  landing  at  Lyme 
Regis.  Burnet,  who  is  one  of  these 
authorities,  says  it  was  "  long  and  ill- 
penned— full  of  black  and  dull  malice." 
In  his  commentary  on  the  character  of 
Monmouth,  Charles  Fox  says,  **  This 


was  by  far  the  most  goilty  act  of  this 
nnfortnnate  man's  life — his  lending 
his  name  to  the  declaration  published 
at  Lyme,  whidi  was  advised  and 
penned  by  Ferguson."  And  certainly, 
even  among  the  wild  documents  of  that 
nnscmpnlous  age,  a  perusal  of  the  de- 
claration is  apt  to  raise  the  eyebrows; 
as  for  instance,  when,  after  an  invo- 
cation of  ^^  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
and  is  the  avenger  of  deceit  and  false- 
hood," and  an  appeal  to  *^  the  meek- 
ness and  purity  of  our  principles,  and  • 
the  moderation  and  righteousness  of 
our  cuds,"  we  have  what  follows : — 

*^  And  whereas  the  said  James, 
Duke  of  York,  in  order  to  the  expe- 
diting the  idolatrous  and  bloody  de- 
signs of  the  Papists,  the  gratifying  of 
his  own  boundless  ambition  after  a 
crown,  and  to  hinder  inquiry  into  his 
assassination  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex, 
hath  poisoned  the  late  King,  and  there- 
in manifested  his  ingratitude  as  well 
as  cruelty  to  the  world,  in  mnrdering 
a  brother  who  had  almost  ruined 
himself  to  preserve  and  protect  him 
from  punishment :  we  do  therefore 
further  declare,  that  for  the  aforesaid 
villanous  and  unnatural  crime,  and 
other  his  crimes  before  mentioned, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  voted 
to  revenge  the  King's  death  in  case 
he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  we  will 
prosecute  the  said  James,  Duke  of 
xork,  till  we  have  brought  him  to , 
suffer  what  the  law  adjudged  to  be  the 
punishment  of  so  execrable  a  fact." 

This  little  specimen  might  be  held 
as  conclusive,  both  of  the  prudence 
and  the  honesty  which  rul^  in  the 
councils  of  Monmouth's  camp.  But 
the  manifesto  is  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  its 
versatile  and  mysterious  author.  The 
initial  paragraphs  of  this  wild  docu- 
ment are  moulded  with  a  correctness, 
dignity,  and  simplicity  not  excelled 
by  any  constitutional  declarations 
even  in  the  honoured  records  of  Bri- 
tish history.  That  the  reader  may 
decide  for  himself  whether  we  have 
any  ground  for  such  a  statement,  let 
him  read  on. 

"  As  government  was  originally  in- 
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stitated  bj  God,  and  tbis  or  that  form 
of  it  chosen  or  sabmitted  to  bj  men, 
for  the  peace,  happineaa,  and  security 
of  the  governed,  and  not  for  the  pri- 
vate interest  and  personal  greatness 
of  those  that  rule^so  that  govern- 
ment bath  always  been  esteemed  the 
best  where  the  supreme  magistrates 
have  been  vested  with  all  the  power 
and  prerogatives  that  might  capa- 
citate them,  not  only  to  preserve  the 
people  from  violence  and  oppression, 
bat  to  promote  their  prosperity — and 
yet  where  nothing  was  to  belong  to 
them,  by  the  rales  of  the  constitution, 
that  might  enable  them  to  injure  and 
oppress  them. 

''And  it  hath  been  the  glory  of 
England,  above  most  other  nations, 
that  the.  Prince  had  all  intrusted  with 
him  that  was  necessary  either  for  the 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
or  for  his  own  protection  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office ;  and  withal  stood 
80  Umited  and  restrained  by  the 
limited  terms  of  the  constitution,  that 
without  violation  of  his  own  oath,  as 
well  as  the  rules  and  measures  of  the 
government,  be  could  do  them  no 
hurt,  or  exercise  any  act  of  authority, 
but  through  the  adminbtration  of  such 
hands  as  stood  obnoxious  to  be 
punished  in  case  tbey  transgressed. 
So  that,  according  to  the  primitive 
frame  of  the  government,  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  subject  were  so  far  from 
jusUing  one  another,  that  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  people  tended  to  make 
the  King  honoui'able  and  great ;  and 
the  prerogatives  settled  on  the  Prince 
were  in  order  to  the  subject*s  protec- 
tion and  safety.** 

By  several  accounts,  the  conduct 
of  Ferguson  during  the  march  of  the 
insurrectionary  troops  was  marked  by 
excitement  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
insanity.  Entering  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  William  Harte,  the  vicar  of 
Tannton,  who  had  fled,  the  chaplain 
of  the  troops  "borrowed,"  as  it  is 
mildly  termed,  his  gown  and  scarf, 
that  he  might  preach  in  the  vicar's 
church  next  day.  Tet  with  these 
clerical  impedimenta  he  flourished  a 
drawn  sword,  yelling  out,  as  he 
marched,    "  I   am  Ferguson — that 


famous  Ferguson  for  whose  head  so 
many  hundred  pounds  were  offered  : 
I  am  that  man— I  am  that  man ! "  * 
Di^rymple  states  that,  provisions  run- 
ning short,  Ferguson  offered,  if  be 
had  the  supreme  command,  to  vic- 
tual the  army  for  one  dav.  He  ob- 
tained tbe  desired  anthority,  and 
ordered  a  general  fast!  On  this 
statement,  Mr  Roberts  rather  jadi- 
ciously  remarks,  "Is  this  credible? 
Could  tbe  Duke  have  proposed  fast- 
ing to  -Sampson  Larke,  tbe  Anabap- 
tist, and  the  body  of  Dissenters?"  t 

On  Sunday,  tbe  5tb  of  July,  be 
resumed  his  clerical  functions,  and 
preached  at  Taunton  from  Joshua 
xxii.  22,  "Tbe  Lord  God  of  gods, 
tbe  Lord  God  of  gods,  be  knowetb, 
and  Israel  be  shall  know ;  if  it  be  in 
rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against 
tbe  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day,"— a 
startling  invocation,  one  would  think, 
to  set  before  an  insurrectionary 
army ;  but  the  plotter  never  minced 
matters. 

Ferguson  was  conspicuously  occu- 
pied in  tbe  wretched  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  and,  by  his  own  account,  would 
have  reversed  the  fortune  of  tbe  day 
had  tbe  commanders  obeyed  him.  He 
left  behind  bim  an  account  of  tbe 
battle,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  printed,  but  is  found  amply 
quoted  in  tbe  solid  pages  of  Arch- 
deacon Echard.  After  be  has  scat- 
tered his  charges  of  militanr  miscon- 
duct pretty  profusely  around,  he  says, 
"Having,  contrary  to  my  custom, 
left  attending  upon  tbe  Duke,  who 
advanced  with  tbe  foot,  I  betook  my- 
self to  tbe  horse,  because  tbe  first  and 
most  considerable  of  that  moming^s 
action  was  expected  from  them,  which 
was  to  break  in  and  disorder  tbe 
enemy's  camp  against  tbe  time  that 
our  battalions  sbonld  come  np.  I 
endeavonred  whatsoever  I  was  cap- 
able of  performing,  or  that  lay  within 
my  circle  as  a  private  man ;  for  I  not 
only  struck  at  several  troopers  who 
bad  forsaken  their  station,  but  up- 
braided divers  of  the  captains  for 
being  wanting  in  their  dnty."t  His 
account  concludes  with  a  flourish  of 
light  raillery,  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  a  man  with  so  many  formidable 
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cares  on  his  shonlder  able  to  indulge 
in  :  **  If  any  of  our  officers  shall  think 
themselves  reOected  upon,  I  hope  thej 
will  be  as  favoorabie  to  me,  who  have 
trolj  and  jnstlj  represented  them,  as 
they  were  that  morning  to  theur  ene- 
mies, and  that  I  shali  receive  no  more 
hart  from  them  npon  the  account  of 
this  narrative,  than  their  adversaries 
did  in  the  engagement  upon  Sedge- 
moor." 

But  at  hut  the  insurrection  is 
crushed,  and  then  the  dark  spirit  that 
animated  and  guided  it  disappean 
from  the  wreck  as  silently  as  the  soul 
leaves  behhid  it  the  dead  carcass. 
Jefferies  has  finished  his  campaign, 
weary  with  slaughter.  He,  *^  so  beau- 
tiful, so  brave,**  who  madly  signed 
the  manifesto,  is  in  his  bloody  tomb. 
The  poor  printer,  who  put  the  odious 
document  into  readable  form,  has  been 
caught  and  hanged.  But  he  who  pre- 
pared it  is  nowhere  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of  casualties.  Ralph,  with 
others,  had  heard  a  report  that  on  the 
third  day  after  the  battle  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists, 
and  says  very  naturally,  **  Why  he 
should  be  spared  surpasses  the  power 
of  conjecture ;"  and  so  do  many  other 
things  connected  with  Ferguson  the 
plotter.  Three  years  now  pass,  dur- 
ing which  we  hear  nothing  of  our 
hero.  Naturally  he  casts  up  at  the 
Revolution,  but  he  is  not  a  very  con- 
spicuous figure  in  that  epoch ;  and 
perhaps  hinc  ilia  laehrynuB^  which  we 
have  hereafter  to  speak  of.  He 
appears  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of 
voluntary  chaplain  to  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  army  would  hear  him; 
but  in  so  important  and  well- arranged 
a  matter  as  King  William^s  progress, 
a  person  with  Ferguson^s  reputation 
would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Yet,  hi  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  he  seems 
to  have  let  his  voice  be  well  beard. 
At  Exeter,  he  was  refused  the  use  of 
the  meeting- house  where  he  wished 
to  preach.  Calling  for  a  hammer  he 
cried  out,  *^  I  will  take  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  violence,"  and  shattered 
the  door.  He  then  marched  to  the 
pulpit ;  and  to  those  who  after  such  a 
scene  were  inclined  to  Usten  to  a 
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sermon  from  him,  he  preached  fitm 
the  text,  **  Who  will  rise  up  for  me 
against  evil  doers?"* 

And  now,  like  many  another  poli^ 
dan  who  had  been  floating  on  tossing 
waters,  Ferguson  appeiured  to  be 
brought  by  the  Revolution  into  a 
haven  of  rest  and  comfort.  The  for- 
feiture passed  on  him  in  Scotland,  fir 
his  concern  in  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  was 
revoked  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A 
snug  situation  was  found  for  him  in 
London.  ^^  The  Kmg,"  says  his  con- 
temporary, Wodrow,  ^^gave  him  a 
Slace  King  Charies  had  just  made  for 
.  Killigrew— a  keeper  of  a  house,  I 
think,  for  the  custom -office,  where  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  keep  a  servant, 
to  keep  the  rooms  dean,  and  set 
chain  for  the  commissfoners  wli^ 
they  met;  and  for  this  he  had  five 
hundred  a-year."  f  In  every  way  a 
truly  desirable  appointment;  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  as  ill-adapted  te 
the  plotter,  as  a  well-kept  kennel  to 
a  wolf.  *^  What  fandes  come  in  hie 
head,"  continues  Wodrow,  **  few  caa 
account  for ;  but  he  turned  so  openly 
Jacobite  that  that  place  was  takes 
from  him."  His  officiial  life  must  have 
been  brief  enough,  for  before  the 
Revolution  was  two  years  old,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  Jacobite  plot. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  practically 
to  define  consistency.  It  may  ever 
be  a  question  whether  the  individual 
has  deserted  the  party,  or  the  party 
has  abandoned  the  principle,  leaving 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  individnaL 
When  Titus  Oates  gave  testimony 
for  the  prisoners  in  the  trials  for  the 
Ryehouse  Plot,  Sayer,  the  Attorneys 
General,  reproached  him  with  ter^ 
versation,  in  that,  formeriy  having 
been  a  witness  ibr  the  Crown,  he  had 
now  become  a  witness  against  the 
Crown.  Ferguson's  notion  of  consis- 
tency, if  he  had  any,  must  have  beee 
the  converse  of  Mr  Attorney's;  be 
had  been  against  the  Crown,  and 
must  so  continue.  Sir  James  Mont* 
gomery,  a  great  leader  of  the  Presby- 
terians, and  one  of  the  most  consfii- 
cuous  promoters  of  the  Revolution, 
desired  to  be  Secretary  of  Sute  for 
Scotland.  King  William  declined  hie 
services.    He  seems  to  have  done  so 
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▼ery  wisely;  for  it  is  fair  to  jndge 
that  one  who  cannot  norse  bis  wrath 
^  short  time,  and  keep  it  warm,  bat 
who  plunges  at  once  into  a  plot  to 
restore  Che  goyemmeat  which  he  had 
jnst  opset,  would  not  make  a  satis- 
factory Secretary  of  State.  This  plot, 
which  went  on  to  direct  commnnica- 
tlons  with  the  exiled  honse,  began 
with  an  address  or  remonstrance 
attacking  the  king*s  disposal  of  oiBce, 
and  nrging  many  demands  in  fovoor 
of  the  nltra-Presbyterian  party.  Some 
of  the  remonstrants  sincerely  seconded 
the  demands— others  desired  only  to 
pick  a  quarrel,  and  thb  King  WilUam 
seems  to  have  known. 

The  address  elicited  tokens  of  dis- 
satbfaction  from  the  king;  but  it 
might  have  passed  into  oblivion  with 
the  great  mass  of  nnsoccessfnl  and 
disappointing  state  papers,  had  not 
the  arch-intermeddler,  our  hero,  writ* 
ten  a  vindication  of  it,  in  his  usual 
style  of  profuse  scurrility.  This  was 
deemed  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
party  thus  committed  made  up  their 
minds  to  ofi^r  their  services  to  the 
exiled  prince,  whom  they  now,  for  the 
first  time,  discovered  to  be  their  law- 
ful sovereign.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  find  out  Ferguson^s  exact  connec- 
tion with  the  intrigues  which  ensued. 
Queen  Mary  was  then  governing  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband ;  and  a 
curious  memorandum,  probably  pre- 
pared for  bis  use,  is  extant  in  her 
handwriting,  in  which  she  describes  a 
secret  interview  with  Lord  Roes,  one  of 
the  conspirators.*  "  D' Alone,"  says 
her  majesty,  whose  words  we  give 
lUeraiim,  ^*  brought  him  up  the  iMike 
stairs  to  the  eating  rome,  where  I  met 
him  alone.  He  delivered  me  the  let- 
ter, and  said  nothing,  so  I  told  him 
what  Lord  Melvil  wrote ;  he  told  me 
he  was  come  up  with  a  design  to  dis- 
•cover  all  he  knew,  upon  condition  bis 
honour  might  be  secured,  in  not  being 
made  an  evidence,  and  that  none 
might  know  he  spoke  to  me.  I  told 
him  if  I  found  he  dealt  with  me  as  he 
promised,  I  would  give  my  word  that 
be  should  be  no  further  known  in  it 
than  he  would  himself."  His  fastidi- 
ous sense  of  honour  being  thus  satis- 
fied by  a  secret  betrayal  instead  of  a 


public  denunciation,  ^I  adt*t  htm," 
says  the  queen,  ^^  to  tell  his  story." 
He  said  that  Montgomery,  Annan- 
dale,  and  himself  hiul  held  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  St  6er- 
mains.  ^^As  for  persons  here,"  he 
continued,  ^^  he  could  name  none  but 
Ferguson,  whom,  he  assured  me, 
knew  all,  and  was  the  chief  manager 
of  everything ;  that  there  was  a  rising 
intended  here,  for  which  several  offi- 
cers were  gone  into  their  intended 
country.  He  remembered  none  of 
their  names  but  Oglethorpe.  He 
said  the  French  thought  themselves 
secure  of  twelve  sea  captains,  but  he 
knew  not  their  names." 

The  queen  records  a  second  meet- 
ing with  this  man  of  nice  honour. 
The  account  of  it  is  curious,  and  con- 
firms a  view  often  taken  of  Queen 
Mary^s  character— that  she  was  dry, 
firm,  and  sagacious  in  business  mat- 
ters. "  When  he  came,"  she  says, 
**I  found  him  much  changed.  He 
endeavoured  to  persuade  me  all  was 
over ;  that  they,  not  getting  a  satis- 
factory answer,  had  burned  their 
papers,  and  so  the  whole  business 
was  at  an  end.  Assures  me  Fergu- 
son knew  nothing  of  the  main  matter: 
that  I  had  mistook  him  ;  for  he  only 
had  said  that  they  had  kept  corre- 
spondence ;  but  it  was  only  of  private 
matters."  Her  majesty  offered  him 
a  set  of  queries,  to  which  she  desired 
him  to  make  signed  answers;  but  the 
man  of  fastidious  honour  **  was  un- 
willing his  hand  should  be  seen — that 
would  be  making  him  an  evidence." 
'*  I  told  him,"  said  the  queen,  ''  it 
should  be  by  none  but  me."  After 
much  farther  shnffiing,  *^  I  remember 
not,"  says  her  majesty,  "  particularly 
what  I  said  to  him ;  but  it  was  to  let 
him  know  that  I  did  not  think  he 
had  kept  his  word  to  me,  which  I 
took  for  a  discharge  of  mine,"  and  so 
a  warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend 
him.  It  appears  that  Ferguson  was 
supposed  on  this  occasion  to  have 
betrayed  Ross,  for  we  find  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lockhart  writing  about  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  forged  a  pass,  that 
he  is  a  dangerous  fellow  and  ^*  is  cer- 
tainly with  Ferguson  and  those  rogues 
who  cut  Roes*s  throat."  f 
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This  allaslon  appears  to  have  bem 
directed  against  a  certain  Neville 
Falne,  whom  Sir  William  desires,  in 
the  following  amiable  terms,  to  be  put 
to  the  question.  "  I  shonld  wish  to 
have  some  tneaths  to  take  measure 
by,  and  that  yonr  Grace  woold  let 
me  know  if  jon  have  anj  considerable 
presumptions  against  people  here. 
Thus  no  donbt  YOU  may  have  them 
from  Neville  raine,  who  all  men 
knows  to  know  so  much  of  Fergnson 
and  those  here,  as  may  hang  a  thou- 
sand. But,  except  you  put  him  to 
the  torture,  he  will  shame  you  all. 
Pray  you  put  him  in  such  hands  as 
will  have  no  pity  on  him ;  for,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  men,  he  is  a  desperate 
cowardly  fellow."  • 

It  appears  that  Fergnson  made  a 
narrow  escape  on  this  occasion.  He 
was,  in  fact,  brought  face  to  face  with 
justice,  but  his  nsual  invulnerability 
did  not  desert  him.  Among  the 
papers  from  which  we  have  Just  been 
citing,  there  is  an  official  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  saying  that  Sir  John 
Cochrane  and  Mr  Ferguson  **have 
been  to-day  at  the  King^s  Bench  here, 
and  will  be  discharged  of  their  bail 
by  the  end  of  the  term,  and  perhaps 
sooner,  if  the  matters  aUeged  against 
them  cannot  be  produced  in  court.'*  f 
And,  of  course,  from  the  inscrutable 
influences  which  governed  the  destiny 
of  the  plotter,  they  were  not  pro- 
duced, and  he  was  off  again. 

Having  another  plot  or  two  yet  be- 
fore us,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment 
to  glance  at  Ferguson*s  ecclesiastical 
career.  He  was  originally,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  a  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman.  Wodrow  tells  us, 
that  **  at  London,  in  a  solemn  meet- 
ing, he  renounced  his  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
alleged  that  Presbyte|ry  was  a  head 
too  big  for  the  body.**  The  historian  of 
the  troubles  speaks  contemptuously  of 
his  clerical  powers,  because  "  he  used 
his  papers,"  or  preached  from  notes, 
**  and  inclined  to  make  extemporary 
flights,  but  frequently  faltered."  He 
b^me  a  warm  coadjutor  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  John  Owen  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  preached  to  large  audi- 
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ences  in  a  chapel  in  Moorgate.  Such 
was  bis  position  anterior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Jnat  before  beginning  faia 
Jacobite  plots  he  issued  a  document 
called  *^  Robert  Ferguson's  Apology 
for  his  Transactions  these  last  Ten 
Years,  both  in  England  and  Foreign 
Parts."  Some  collectors  of  broad- 
sheets possess  this  document,  which 
is  impregnated  with  an  e|[otist]c  dul- 
ness  consonant  with  its  now  dingy 
aspect.  The  apologist  complains  that 
his  misfortunes  in  being  thrown  on 
unhappy  junctures  of  time  may  have 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
sure **  even  of  some  good  men."  He 
solemnly  repents  of  his  *'  over  hasty 
and  prejudicial  censure  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Cbureh  of  England,  as  it 
stands  now  by  law  establisned."  The 
document  appears  to  be  a  declaration 
of  adherence  to  the  Church.  He 
complains  that  his  ^*  innocent,  though 
heart's  vindication,"  may  be  misin- 
terpreted by  the  evil-minded  people 
who  flourish  in  this  wicked  worid; 
and  be  concludes  .with  these  words, 
^^My  experience  of  the  fatigue  and 
vanity  of  all  worldly  business,  with 
the  assistance  of  God,  which  I  heartily 
pray  for,  has  induced  me  to  fix  my 
resolution  of  setting  myself  apart 
wholly  for  the  service  of  Grod,  before 
whose  alur  I  shall,  by  His  grace, 
endeavour  to  preserve  myself  an  holy, 
pure,  and  unspotted  sacrifice  for 
ever."  A  year  had  not  passed  over 
this  resolution,  formed  probably  in 
the  saddening  solitude  of  his  comfort- 
able office  in  the  customs,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  Montgomery's  plot. 

Anderson,  the  antiquary,  left  be- 
hind him  a  qnanUty  of  miscellaneous 
papers.  Among  these,  a  scrap  con- 
taining a  list  of  pamphlets  has  at  the 
end,  m  Anderson's  hand-writing, 
*'  The  above  list  is  writt  by  Ferguson 
the  famous  plotter ;  it's  his  own  hand, 
and  they  are  a  list  he  gtive  me  of  all 
the  pieces  he  ever  wrote  before  the 
present  August  1712."  t  The  list  of 
pamphlets  is  divided  by  a  very  solemn 
partition.  First  come  **  Papers  which 
I  do  heartily  repent  the  having  been 
the  author  of."  Among  these  are 
The  Block  Box;  No  Protestant  Plot; 
The  Detection  of  the  Murder  of  the 


•  ♦  MdviUe  Papertt  508.  f  Jbid,  446. 

t  See  the  document  printed  in  Anolecta  Seotiea,  i.  202. 
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Earl  of  Essex,  and  several  others. 
Next  follow — *^  Discourses  which  I 
hare  published  since  God,  of  his  infi- 
nite merer  and  grace,  convinced  and 
converted  me/*  Among  these  is, 
A  Discourse  showing  thai  the  Prince  of 
Orange  came  not  into  England  in 
/avow  eitlter  of  our  Religion  or  our 
Laws,  Another  shaft  discharged  in 
the  same  direction  is  briefly  called, 
The  Depredations  of  the  Dutch.  For 
the  list  of  the  other  pamphlets,  manj 
of  them  unknown,  and  manj  probably 
not  worth  knowing,  we  mnst  refer  the 
carious  to  the  work  in  which  Ander- 
son's paper  is  printed.  It  comme* 
morates  his  books  written  on  religions 
subjects,  Justification  on  a  SatisJaC' 
tion;  Of  Moral  Virtue  and  Grane,  (Sec.  ; 
and  Of  the  Interest  of  Reason  in  Reli- 
gion. These  books  bad  their  hour 
of  popularity  in  the  religious  world, 
and  were  discussed  and  criticised  by 
divines  as  if  their  author  were  a  meek, 
pale  pastor,  who  sat  twelve  hours 
a-day  among  his  books,  with  his 
white  hair  smoothed  down  on  either 
side  of  his  calm  unworldly  brow,  and 
knew  no  more  of  treasons,  strata- 
gems, and  spoils,  than  Parson  Adams 
or  Dominie  Sampson.  There  is  a 
work  not  in  this  list  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Ferguson  on  authority 
quite  as  good  as  his  own :  it  is 
called  «'  Eikon  Basilihi  Deutera,  the 
portraiture  of  his  sacred  majesty  King 
Charles  II."  We  plead  guilty  to  hav- 
ing read  this  volume,  with  the  view 
of  finding  in  it  something  wherewith 
to  enliven  this  article,  but  entirely 
without  success.  The  book  is  dull, 
dry  malignity  throughout,  varied  with 
blasphemy  and  indecency— commo- 
dities of  no  use  to  us.  One  chapter 
keeps  up  the  old  fable  about  Mon- 
mouth's birth,  under  the  heading, 
^^On  his  Majesty's  falling  in  love 
with  one  of  his  own  subjects  in  France ; 
his  marrying  her,  and  having  a  young 
Prince  by  her,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Monmouth." 

Amons  the  pamphlets  set  down  as 
pablished  by  the  plotter  after  he  had 
been  convinced  and  converted,  one  is 
A  Discourse  against  tlie  Erecting  the 
present  Bank,  The  Bank  of  England 
was  one  of  the  props  of  King  WilUam's 
government,  and  on  that  account  the 


plotter  desired  to  pull  it  away.  A 
parliamentary  party  was  embodied 
against  it,  but  it  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Another  of  the  convinced  and 
converted  pamphlets  was  called,  A 
Letter  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holty 
about  the  Manchester  Plot.  The  cot- 
ton capital  of  the  present  day  was 
then  the  centre  of  Jacobite  Catholi- 
cism. Any  one  who  charged  its  chief 
dtiaens  and  the  neighbouring  gentry 
with  a  desire  to  restore  the  exiled 
house,  could  not  be  far  wrong.  Two 
scamps,  named  Lunt  and  Taafie,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Oates  and  Bed- 
low,  engaged  in  1694  to  prove  a  com- 
plete and  consistent  Lancashire  plot, 
and  made  out  a  case  of  concealed  arms 
and  other  indications  of  conspiracy. 
Taafre,who  had  been  a  Catholic  priest, 
discontented  with  the  reward  of  his 
services,  resolved  to  trip  up  the  case 
for  the  Crown  when  the  trial  came  on, 
and  befriend  the  accused.  How  far 
there  was  any  general  foundation  for 
thecharge  against  the  Lancashire  con- 
spurators  it  might  be  difficult  now  to 
say.  But  Ferguson's  efforts,  joined 
to  Taaffe's  treachery,  brought  a  tri- 
umphant conclusion  to  the  accused. 
Ferguson's  pamphlet  was  a  defence 
of  the  prisoners— a  pleading  addressed 
to  the  public  before  the  evidence  was 
adduced.  Tindal,  in  his  continuation 
of  Rapin's  History,  tells  us  that  **  the 
Popish  mob  at  Manchester,  animated 
by  reading  Ferguson's  paper— which 
was  almost  in  every  hand  in  that 
comity— had  resolved  to  pievent  the 
trials  of  the  prisoners  by  stoning  the 
King's  evidences  to  death.  But  those 
who  knew  they  would  be  acquitted, 
prevailed  with  the  mob  to  forbear 
the  execution  of  that  inhuman  resolu- 
tion till  the  trials  were  ended.  And 
indeed,  no  sooner  were  the  trials  over, 
and  the  witnesses  leaving  the  town, 
but  the  mob  endeavoured  to  stone 
them  to  death,  and  in  such  a  violent 
and  tumultuous  manner  that  not  only 
the  witnesses,  but  a  gentleman  of 
counsel  for  the  King,  the  King's  pro- 
secutor, and  the  King's  clerk  in  the 
Crown  Office,  very  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives."  •  Surely,  our  hero 
had  full  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  effect  of  his  eloquence. 
We  shift  the  scene  for  the  last  time. 


♦  Hittory,  i.  266. 
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It  is  now  the  reigo  of  "  Good  Qneam 
Anne."  With  a  daagtator  of  the 
house  of  Stout  on  the  throne,  it 
wu  deemed  a  fit  time  for  reooodiing 
the  Jacobites  to  the  new  settlemoit ; 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed 
in  fitYonr  of  all  the  Scottish  adherents 
of  the  court  of  St  Germains  who  should 
return  and  take  up  their  abode  at 
home,  as  lojal  subjects,  within  a  time 
limited.  The  nnmber  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  persons  who  migrated 
in  a  considerable  stream  from  the 
Continent  to  Scotland,  professing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  indemnitj,  but, 
as  the  suspicious  asserted,  making  it 
the  shield  of  their  designs,  created 
considerable  alarm.  Lovat,  Sir  John 
Maclean,  and  some  other  Highland 
chiefs  of  suspicious  note,  passing  to 
their  respective  countries,  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  migratory  group. 
The  governor  of  Fort- William  re- 
ceived intimation  that  the  dane 
around  him  were  to  be  gathered  fDr 
a  vast  hunting-match,  or  driving 
of  the  deer^the  very  form  in  which 
the  insurrection  of  1716  began. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jaco- 
bites hoped  to  make  an  effective 
insurrection.  Documents  were  found 
containing  musters  of  the  clans,  and 
there  was  an  understanding  that  the 
court  of  France  would  give  hearty 
as^sistance  when  the  internal  organi- 
sation was  complete.  The  great 
Duke  of  Berwick  was  spoken  of  as 
commander.  Some  commissions  and 
letters  of  credence  were  actually 
issued  by  the  court  of  St  Germains 
to  persons  travelling  to  Scotland, 
though,  of  course,  documents  so  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  those  who  pos- 
sessed them  would  not  be  very  nu- 
merous, nor  would  they  be  profusely 
exhibited.  One  man  who  possessed 
some  of  these  documents,  and  also  a 
secret  note  of  confidence  and  trust 
from  the  exiled  queen,  arrived  in 
London,  and  came  in  contact  with 
Ferguson.  He  was  a  young,  square- 
built,  clumsy,  good-natured  looking 
fellow,  with  a  mnk,  unpolished  de- 
meanour; yet  there  was  something 
in  a  shifting,  watchful  eye,  and  even 
in  the  unnecessary  profuseness  of  his 
hearty  manner,  that  made  the  visitor 


apt  to  revise  tiie  first  impression  of  hk 
character,  and  feel  less  easy  in  his  pre- 
sence. This  person  was  introdnoed  to 
Ferguson  by  a  citixen  of  London 
named  Clerk,  who  lived  near  the 
Monument;  *^and  though  his  name 
was  then  eonceaied  firom  me,'*  aayn 
FergMon,  ^^yet  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted that  he  was  one  who 
had  not  only  many  fneads  in  Scot^ 
land,  but  that  he  reckoned  himeelf 
•ecnre  in  being  protected  by  some  of 
thechiefest  men  in  the  government 
there."  He  says  elsewhere,  that  his 
visitor  was  represented  as  *^a  man 
of  bulk  and  grandeur.**  Fergosoa 
seems  to  liave  been  extremely  annoyed 
by  the  mystery  in  which  this  pomon- 
age  concealed  his  identity  and  his 
objects.  He  spoke  largelv  of  hia 
knowledffe  of  all  plots  and  devioeB 
that  had  been  suggested  for  for^ 
years.  He  could  compromise  the 
Duke  of  Mariboroagh  in  Britain,  and 
knew  enoogh  to  bnng  the  Dnke  of 
Berwick  to  the  block  in  France. 
Still  the  stout,  young,  good-natured 
stranger  would  not  reciprocate,  or 
afford  any  cine  to  his  own  designs. 
The  two  men  thoroughly  distrusted 
each  other.  In  some  scraps  of  con- 
versation between  the  stranger  and 
a  friend,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
the  latter  was  strongly  recommended 
to  consult  Ferguson  as  an  able  and 
knowing  adviser,  *^  though  he  cau- 
tioned him  not  to  trust  him  too  far ; 
because,  he  said,  he  knew  he  had  a 
pension  from  St  Germains,  and  he 
did  not  know  but  he  might  have  a 
pension  from  the  court  hm.***  Fer- 
guson now  bent  his  whole  energies 
to  the  discovery  of  this  provoking 
mystery.  Rumours  were  afloat  about 
a  deep-laid  conspiracy  :  he  saw  th«t 
the  strangM*  held  the  wires,  and  he 
must  get  them  into  his  own  hand. 
His  eagerness  was  the  more  excited 
by  finding  that  the  stranger  had  to 
slink  noiselessly  one  morning  down 
to  Gravesend  in  a  boat,  and  thenee 
find  his  way  to  Holland.  Through 
means  of  Clerk,  Ferguson  got  a 
letter  transmitted  to  the  fugitive.  It 
had  an  important  enough  appearance 
to  call  forth  an  answer.  That  answer 
gave  Ferguson  a  clue  to  a  conveying 
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point  in  the  channels  throagh  which 
the  stranger's  mnltifarions  corre- 
spondence passed,  and  he  laid  a 
diexterons  trap  for  intercepting  all  his 
letters.  The  result  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mjsterioBS  stranger  turned  out  to  be 
Simon  Eraser  of  Beaofort,  better 
known  as  Lord  Lorat.  But  this  was 
a  small  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  farther  revelations  of  the  corre* 
spondence.  It  appears  that  when 
Lovat  came  with  his  credentials  from 
the  court  of  St  Germains,  they  were 
auspiciously  received  by  his  Highland 
^ends.  They  would  not  trust  him  ; 
and  he  resolved,  since  he  could  not 
head  a  rising  in  the  Highlands,  to  use 
the  documents  he  possessed  in  a 
little  plot  of  private  vengeance.  For 
this  purpose  he  got  secret  access  to 
Queensbeny  the  Commissioner,  and, 
by  tampering  with  the  documents, 
made  it  appear  that  they  were  des- 
tined for  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  and  some 
other  persons,  then  of  unquestionable 
Revolution  principles.  Queensberry, 
when  this  story  was  told  to  him,  felt 
himself  possessed  of  a  portentous 
secret,  aud  he  preserved  it  until  an 
opportunity  should  arrive  of  using  it 
to  trip  up  Atholl  and  his  friends,  and 
plunge  them  into  disgrace.  But  m  the 
meantime  Ferguson  had  discovered 
the  whole  machination,  and,  chuckling 
at  his  superior  sagacity,  communi- 
cated to  Atholl  a  warning  against 
the  pitfall  prepared  for  him.  Queens^ 
berry  was  overwhelmed  with  ridicule, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his 
high  office.  The  revelation,  though 
it  was  in  some  measure  a  personal 
one,  alarmed  the  Grovemments  both 
of  England  and  Scotland.  No  one 
doubted  that  Ferguson  knew  more 
than  he  chose  to  tell  about  the 
intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  or  that  he 
would  have  been  himself  deep  in  this 
plot,  had  he  not  found  that  Lovat 
^as  untrue  to  its  authors.  He  was 
rigorously  examined  by  the  Secretary 
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of  State ;  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
confronted  with  a  more  candid  and 
loquacious  intriguer.  Sir  Thomas 
Stewart,  who  had  been  connected 
with  him  in  his  machinations ;  and 
we  are  told,  in  official  authority,  that 
Sir  Thomas  *^  fell  into  great  compli- 
ments to  Ferguson,  in  order  to  pre* 
vail  with  him  to  be  ingenuous.  He 
put  Ferguson  in  mind  of  his  having 
often  said  that  if  King  James  came 
back  he  would  put  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  and  fall  down  at  his  feet  to  ask 
his  pardon;  and  advised  him  now 
that  they  should  join,  and  both 
together  fall  down  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  Queen's  feet  and  beg 
her  pardon,  and  deserve  it  by  an 
ingenuous  confession  ;  "  but  this  was 
not  the  method  in  which  the  plottei* 
conducted  business. 

Ferguson  was  extremely  vain  of 
this  affair,  and  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  connection 
with  it.  In  this  document,  forgetful 
of  the  Act  of  Succession,  he  avowed 
that  his  reason  for  not  enconraging^ 
the  Scottish  plot  was,  that  there  was 
a  Stuart  on  the  throne,  and  that  it 
was  time  .enough  to  perform  his  duty 
when  it  was  occupied  by  another 
family.  This  in  itself  was  next  door 
to  treason.  "The  lords,"  says 
Tindal,  "were  highly  offended  with 
Ferguson's  papers,  and  passed  a 
severe  vote  against  those  lords 
who  had  received  such  scandalous 
papers,  and  had  not  ordered  him  to 
be  prosecuted,  which  they  directed 
the  Attorney-General  to*  do.  But 
Ferguson  never  received  the  least 
punishment,^  Of  course  not  —  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  his  strange 
history  would  have  been  utterly 
spoiled  if  he  had. 

The  last  notice  we  find  of  our 
hero  is,  in  the  words  of  Wodrow  in 
1713,  "He  is  yet  alive,  in  great 
want,  and  upwards  of  ninety  years, 
and  bath  nothing  but  what  he  begs.** 
He  died  in  1714. 
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SCSAPfl  OF  BHniBS. 


Winter  is  over.  March,  that  came 
in  like  a  I  ton,  has  been  led  out  like  a 
lamb,  tamed  by  Ladj-Daj.  Even 
the  east  wind  is  away,  **  with  sighing 
sent.**  Tarbnlcnce  is  subsiding ;  the 
Whigs  are  deposed ;  Manchester 
has  only  pretended  to  *^  raise  the 
wind/'  ana  cannot  blaster.  There 
is  at  least  a  promise  of  something 
good.  Hope  and  sprlnff  are  beckon- 
ing. The  serpent  of  Whig  misrule 
has  relaxed  his  hold,  and  snmmer 
invites  ns  to  clear  off  the  slime  it 
had  left  on  the  limbs  of  society. 
Youth  begins  to  be  its  own  spring; 
and  age  to  "  babble  of  green  fields.** 
All  we  want  is  to  shan  retrospect, 
and  be  happy.  For  looking  back- 
ward, says  Lord  Kaimes,  is  like  walk- 
ing backward ;  it  is  not  the  way  man 
should  go.  The  path  is  growing  green 
that  leads  to  pleasant  woods.  Let  us 
fancy  the  little  stream  a  Lethe,  lie 
down  bv  it,  look  into  it,  just  to  see 
how  ugly  we  are  with  all  the  past 
year*8  troubles  on  our  faces;  and, 
**so  to  interpose  a  little  ease** — one 
dip, — and  look  again,  how  mach  bet- 
ter do  we  appear. 

We  are  prepared  for  a  month's 
cheerfulness,  and  accept  amusement. 

"  I  nunc  et  vtnuf  tecam  meditAre.** 

And  why  not  ?  Happy  is  the  versi- 
Aor.  Great  is  the  man  whose  whole 
want  is  centred  in  a  rhvme  —  and 
to  whom,  ^\ll'n  found.  It  is  more 
precious  than  tlio  philosopher's  stone. 
Ho  can  take  his  eyes  off  the  Koh-i- 
noor  diamond,  and  look  upwards  far 
out  of  its  blii/.e,  and  fetch  an  idea 
briglitor  to  liLs  own  fancy,  and  jmgle 
it  with  delight.  He  may  go  in  an 
omnibus  without  being  robbed  of  it. 
It  is  his  posy,  without  the  burden 
and  risk  of  tlie  ring.  They  will  not 
cut  otV  liis  linger  to  get  at  it;  yet  he 
longeth  that  everybody  should  road 
it.  He  who  tiuds  a  rhyme  finds  a 
treasure,  and  is  contented  with  it: 
is  not  like  him  who,  finding  a 
of  monoy,  was  so  vexed  at 
ig  found  it  before  he  had  lost 


so  many  years*  interest  that  he  went 
and  hanged  himself.  Versifier  is 
happy  that  he  had  not  found  it  be- 
fore, for  the  search  for  it  has  led  him 
through  the  sweetest  mazes  in  the 
garden  of  poetry.  Whatever  the 
world  may  think  of  him,  ho  now 
thinks  well  of  himself.  "  Evpiyico**  is 
not  only  on  his  lips,  but  in  his  heart. 
He  is  the  master  of  joy,  and  over- 
masters grief.  He  couples  it  to  verse, 
and  makes  it  go  his  own  pace.  He 
rhymes  over  the  very  grave,  and 
thinks  he  has  invented  such  a  sauce 
as  one  might  eat  one*s  grand- 
mother withal !  It  is  only  the  versi- 
fier by  instinct,  by  natural  tempera- 
ment— spontaneous,  unpaid,  unhired 
— of  whom  this,  however,  can  be 
said;  he  who  wraps  him  up  in  his 
own  liberty,  and  rhymes  as  freely  as 
ho  would  whistle,  and  recks  not  his 
brain  to  stretch.  Phoebean  creden- 
tials on  Moses  and  Company*s  vest- 
ments—such may  braggingly  "  twitch 
his  mantle  blue,'*  and  swear  by  Pin- 
dus  that  he  has  clad  him  in  the  habit 
of  poetry ;  but  it  is  sheer  "  Devil's 
dust,**  and,  like  Nessus's  garment, 
burns  and  corrupts  to  the  very  bones, 
though  he  be  a  Hercules  that  wears 
it.  Miserable  wretches  are  they  of 
the  needle- and- thread  poems, 

"  tenui  dedacta  poematA  filo.** 

They  have  it  not  ready  at  their 
fingers'  ends,  to  pare  off  leisurely  with 
the  outer  edge  of  the  nail,  but  mast 
bite  to  the  very  quick  ere  a  rhyme 
will  come,  and  then  it  comes  onwill- 
ingly,  and  smutched,  and  ugly.  No ; 
the  happy  versifier  must  be  a  "  free- 
goer."  He  makes  no  toil  of  his  plea- 
sure.   In  very  childhood, 

<<He  lisped  in  nambers,  for  the  numben 

He  is  sui  juris — one  who  can  sit  by 
his  own  winter  fire,  look  into  the 
grate,  and  see  all  Parnassus  red  in 
its  glory,  and  the  nine  Muses  beckon- 
ing to  him  from  the  summit;  while 
Apollo  is  playing  the  fiddle,  and  Mer- 
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cary,  god  of  eloqaence,  beating  time ; 
and  when  all  cnimbles  and  falls  away, 
it  is  as  if  only  the  sacred  hill  had 
opened,  and  revealed  Helicon  at  its 
source.  Beal  sommer  is  all  his  own ; 
bat  he  need  not  absolatelj  wait  for 
that,  for  he  makes  for  himself  a  move- 
able  almanac.  Antnmn  paints  for 
him — he  breathes  inspiration  from  the 
breezy  hills.  He  sees  flowers  at  his 
footstep,  and  salutes  them  as  if  they 
had  sprang  up  to  wish  him  good  day ; 
bat  of  all  men,  he  has  a  thankful 
heart,  and  that  is  hb  greatest  bless- 
ing. Bat  are  there  no  exceptions? 
Well,  well— may  be  so.  "  Exceptio 
probat  regalam."  Now  I  fear  I  have 
left  thee,  happily  self-deladed  versi- 
fier, behind  me — and  have  overtaken 
the  poets,  who  look  somewhat  surlily, 
and  seem  to  bid  me  go  back.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  will  I  be  humble — 
the  more  so  because  I  am  about  to 
confess  myself  a  versifier,  but  a  poor 
pedlar  in  rhyme.  I  have,  too,  my  pack 
with  me,  and  am  ready  to  show  my 
wares,  and  can  boast  they  are  ho- 
nestly come  by.  Here  they  are. 
Where  shall  I  have  my  humble  exhi- 
bition ?  Tet,  on  second  thoughts,  not 
humble  either — for  Maga^s  crystal 
palace  will  lend  my  goods  a  lustre; 
and,  let  me  proudly  say,  that  is  a 
crystal  palace  that  will  never  be  taken 
down — and  will  have  within  it  its 
hortus  siccus  and  its  hortus  renascens, 
to  the  last  days  of  England  and  Eng- 
land's language. 

When  Mercury  saw  his  ugly  son, 
the  new-bom  Pan,  was  he  not  proud 
of  him  ?  Beauty  was  so  common,  that 
the  rarity  of  ugliness  was  preferable 
to  a  lower  grade  in  beauty.  So  what 
did  he  do  with  him  ?  He  tied  him  up 
in  a  hare-skin,  made  a  bundle  of  him, 
and  fiew  with  him  to  Olympus— laid 
his  package  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter  and 
the  gods  in  council— and,  untying  it, 
cried  out  with  the  greatest  gravity, 
"  Look  ye  all  at  my  beautiful  child." 

So  it  is  with  me.  I  have  brought 
my  bundle ;  it  contains  the  bantling 
of  my  brain.  No  presuming  Child- 
Wisdom,  or  Wisdom -Child,  beat  out, 
like  Pallas,  from  the  front  of  a  Jupiter, 
with  a  hammer — but  a  simple  thing, 
only  bom  for  amusement,  and  that 
began  to  sing  as  soon  as  he  was  bora. 
Olympians  ye,  that  sit  judges  on 
Maga's  hill,  would  it  please  you  to 


hear  him  sing?  If  he  have  not  the 
power  to  keep  yon  long  awake,  your 
dreams  may  be  the  pleasanter  for  his 
music.  The  hurdy-gurdy  may  at 
times  succeed  Apollo's  lute.  The 
grinding  organ  is  alone  intolerable. 
Take  my  rhymes,  and  pardon  the 
prosy  prolegomena. 

But  this  notion  of  the  child  singing 
reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I 
must  tell.  I  suppose,  originally,  all 
the  boys  on  the  foundation  at  our 
great  schools  were  intended  to  be 
choristers  as  well  as  scholars.  Whether 
through  fear  of  any  present  or  future 
Whistons  I  know  not,  but  the  form 
of  choosing  is  kept  up  at  A^incbester 
College.  The  grave  ones,  the  wardens 
of  the  two  colleges  of  St  Mary  at  Ox- 
ford and  Winton,  with  the  two  Posers 
as  they  are  called,  the  Informator  or 
head  master,  sit  assembled  in  the  elec- 
tion chamber.  The  candidates  appear 
one  by  one  in  this  solemn  assembly, 
and  are  examined  in  some  Latin 
book.  This  ended,  the  warden  (at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  it  was  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  Huntingford)  always  said 
to  the  boy  these  formal  words,  *^Sing, 
child — sing."  The  boy  was  expected 
not  indeed  to  sing,  but  to  say  in  reply, 
"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell," 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it:  his  com- 
petency was  proved,  and  the  exami- 
nation over.  But  it  happened  on  one 
occasion  that  a  boy-candidate  entered 
the  election  chamber  untutored  as  re- 
gards this  custom.  He  took  the  com- 
mand in  its  literal  sense,  and,  having 
strong  pipes,  set  up  lustily  either 
"Black-eyed  Susan,"  or  "When  I 
was  a  boy  in  my  Father's  Mud  Edi- 
fice," or  some  such  matter,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  solemn  Divan. 
What  became  of  gravity  I  don't  re- 
member— for  the  two  wardens  had  a 
very  awful  gravity ;  but  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  the  Posers  were 
posed  to  keep  theirs  in  any  equili- 
brium. 

Now,  as  this  anecdote  has  taken 
me  back  to  school  days,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  if  these  Carmina  Zusoria  begin 
with  my  poor  attempts  upon  the  Latin 
of  a  school-usher,  who,  if  a  sloven  in 
dress,  was  the  neatest  of  men  in  his 
verse  —  that  pleasant  Latinist,  Yin- 
oent  Bourne  of  Westminster  School. 
But  as  a  portrait  is  best  taken  after 
long  acquaintance,  and  many  sittings 
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uopremediUted^  and  Yincent  Bourne 
deserres  being  duurmctered,  I  am 
tempted  to  offer  the  effigies  of  the  man 
by  the  hand  of  Cowper,  contained  in 
a  letter  to  Newton.    He  says— 

"  I  lore  the  menorr  of  Vinny  Bonme. 
I  think  him  a  hetter  Latin  poet  than  Ti- 
ballos,  Propertiofl,  Amonini,  or  any  of 
the  writers  in  hit  way,  exeept  Orid,  and 
not  at  all  inKuiar  to  hia.  I  loro  him, 
too,  with  a  lore  of  partiality,  hocann  he 
waa  n«her  of  the  fifth  form  at  Weetmin- 
■tar  when  I  paaed  throngh  it.  He  waa 
■o  good-aatored,  and  lo  indolent,  that  I 
lost  more  than  I  got  by  him  ;  for  he  made 
me  as  idle  as  himself.  He  waa  inch  a 
sloren,  aa  if  he  had  tnuted  to  hit  genina 
as  a  cloak  for  ererything  that  coald  dis- 
gust yon  in  his  person  ;  and,  indeed,  in  his 
writings  he  has  almost  made  amends  for 
alL  His  hnmonr  is  entirely  originaL 
He  can  speak  of  a  magpie  or  a  eat,  fai 
terms  so  exquisitely  appropriated  to  the 
eharaoter  he  draws,  that  one  wooJd  sup- 
pose him  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
creature  he  desoribea.  And  with  all  his 
drollery,  there  is  a  mixture  of  rational, 
and  even  religious  reflection  at  times  ; 
and  always  an  air  of  pleasantry,  good 
nature,  and  humanity,  that  makes  him,  in 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiable  writers 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  common  to  meet 
with  an  author  who  can  make  you  smile, 
and  yet  at  nobody's  expense;  who  is 
always  entertaining, and  yet  always  harm- 
less; and  who,  thon^  always  elegant  and 
olassical  to  a  degree  not  always  to  bo 
found  in  the  classics  themselres,  charms 
more  by  the  simplicity  and  playfulness  of 
his  ideas,  than  by  the  neatness  and  purity 
of  his  Terse ;  yet  such  was  poor  Vinny. 
I  remember  seeing  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
set  fire  to  his  greasy  locks,  and  box  his 
ears  to  put  it  out  again." 

And  may  we  not  say  poor  Cowper 
too?  He  made  some  sad  mistakes 
with  bis  own  rich  mind  ;  and  he  made 
one  here  in  his  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  Vinny  Bonme  opon  himself.  The 
amiable  Cowper  thoaght  bis  playful 
pieces  siofal ;  and  too  lightly  viewed 
the  playfulness  of  the  nsher's  genius, 
which  certainly  coloured  his  own. 
Nor  did  he  rightly  understand  the 
kind  of  indolence  which,  at  that  time 
probably,  if  not  during  their  lives,  in- 
fected both.  Both  might  truly  have 
said,  in  the  words  of  another  playful 
genins— 

**  Strenna  bos  exereet  inertia.** 

Busiest  thoughts  pass  throngh  the 


mind,  and  many  brightest  and  beat 
are  arrested  as  they  pass,  and  become 
instantlr  a  creation  for  immortality, 
when  the  body  is  most  inert.  The 
limbs  are  OMstered  aad  spell-boand 
by  the  wand-touch  of  the  genins  with- 
in, and  move  not ;  and  so  it  is  often 
with  those  who  meditate  immortal 
verse.  I  would  even  apologise  to 
those  who  are  in  the  busy  imjoteace 
of  hatching  rhymes.  Can  jon  not 
imagine  poor  Vinny  Bonme,  just  oa 
the  point  of  fitUng  with  nicest  joineiy 
his  compact  and  neat  cvt  Latin, 
appearing  lost,  and  indolent  in  the 
extreme,  when  called  off  unwilling 
firom  his  delight,  to  mark  or  to  convert 
the  dullest  blunders  of  the  dullest  of 
the  Alumni  of  that  school  of  scholars? 
And  that  attitude  of  the  heedless  bodj, 
which  bespeaks  so  entirely  the  absoit 
and  busy  mind,  is  too  commonly  called 
indolence.  No ;  it  was  a  mistake  of 
poor  Cowper's:  he  lost  nothing  by 
Vincent  Bourne,  and  gained  much. 
And  he  caught  the  uriier's  spirit ;  for 
how  admirably  he  translated  him — as, 
for  instance,  that  happy  transfusion 
into  pleasant  English  of  the  '*  Comi- 
cula.'*  Had  Vincent  Bonme  lived  to 
read  the  scholar's  ^^  John  Gilpin,**  he 
would  have  put  it  into  exquisite 
lAtin,  and  have  overcome  a  difficulty 
which  several  modem  Latinists  have 
attempted  not  yerj  succeesfhlly. 

It  was  in  the  busy  idleness  of  a 
mere  rhymer  that  I  took  up  Vincent 
Bourne,  and  lighted  mostly  on  those 
pieces  which  were  shortest,  and  there- 
fore best  suited  to  the  humour  of  the 
hour.  I  thank  Cowper  f^  the  por- 
trait, and  cheat  myself  into  the  fancy 
that  I  have  M>ent  some  pleasantly  idle 
hours  with  the  usher,  for  which  I  bc^ 
forgiveness  of  those  matter-of-fiu^ 
philosophers  who  look  upon  versifieim 
as  belonging  to  the  unproductive 
classes— as  the  drones  who  ought  to  be 
extinguished  by  brimstone.  Here  is 
a  ^^  Concetto,"  a  somewhat  extrava- 
gant compliment.  **I  love  Vinny 
Bonme  "—as  Cowper  said,  so  I  say — 
the  more  for  his  not  infrequent  praise 
of  art.  He  loved  pictures.  He  had 
before  written  on  the  portrait — ^^  In 
Effigiem  Domins  CathariniB  Hyde." 

**  aaoONClLlATlUZ. 
•* Creseenies  laades  Natara  inridwst  Arti; 
£t  sibi  rivakm  nescia  fsrre  paiam^ 
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DlTinAin  offinxit  NymphMn,  tt  fonnam  »d- 
diditori, 
Cui  Cypria  ponet  eeder*  formA  de«. 
Hane  Tidrt  Ari,  vinciqu*  dol«i,  doctoiqiw 


THB  aOHOOL  OF  EBBFOMC. 


KneUeri  mIjubos,  «nml»  tentat  opoi : 
Depingitraavetque  gwaa,  moUeiqii©  capillos, 

Et  eolla  intactik  candidiora  ni  ve. 
Tirginei  rubor  idem,  eademque  «*  gratia 
Toltlki; 

Et  similii  roBeo  tpirat  in  ore  decor. 
Hine  nee  oertamen  vult  ilia  iterare  y^  ilia : 

Contenta  et  fellx  utra^ue  laude  roa, 
Olorta  Naturw  atque  Artis,  comnonere  tantas 

QiUB  potnit  lites  unica,  mira  mit.** 

THl  I«CONClLINO  BBAUTY. 

Natnre  with  envy  heard  the  praise  of  Art, 
9f or  knew  to  make  a  rival  counterpart. 
At  length  a  maid  she  brought  of  form  and  fisoe 
So  perfect,  Venus  had  not  half  her  grace. 
Then  Art  was  grieved,  and  Kneller's  pencil 

took,  ,     , 

And  copied  every  feature,  every  look : 
Her  snowy  bosom,  dimpled  cheek,  and  aar. 
And  glossed  with  all  her  skill  the  silken  hair ; 
In  purest  virgin  hues  her  pencil  dips. 
And  a  like  beauty  breathes  from  roseate  bpfc 
Their  works  complete,  each  with  her  own 

was  pleased. 
Nor  would  renew  the  contest,  and  it  <»ased. 
Oh  !  who  could  reconcile  this  rival  pride 
Of  Art  and  Nature— but  the  lovely  Hyde  ? 

If  inexorable  rhyme,  or  the  un- 
trtnslaUbleness  of  original  substan- 
tlves,  adjectives,  or  lines,  has  tempted 
me  to  deviate  a  hair's-breadth  from 
the  square  and  rale  of  translationship, 
I  trust  the  muses  of  the  particular 
locality  of  the  following  piece  wiU 
excuse  a  Uberty  of  speedi  m  which 
themselves  indulge;  and,  mdeed,  here 
I  would  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
gentle  reader  on  this  score  throughout 
these  attempts,  which  would  never 
have  been  made  at  all  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  using  "  Mercator's  Scale," 
and  under  foot  or  inch  rule. 

"  SCBOLA   RBBTORICE8. 

«  Londiid  ad  pontem,  BiUingt  nomine,  porta 

Unde  ferunt  virides  ostrea  Nereides. 
Hie  sibi  perpetuam  legit  facundia  sedem. 
Nee  modus  h!c  verbis,  neve  fieura  deest. 
Sermonem  densis  oratrix  floribus  omat, 
Et  fundit  varies,  ingeminatque,  tropM. 
Et  nervi,  et  veneres,  et  vis,  et  coma  fandi. 

Insunt ;  et  justum  singula  pondus  habent. 
O  sedes,  totidem  multiim  celebrata  per  annos  1 

Omne  tibi  rostrum  cedit,  et  omne  forum. 
Utraque,quoimalit,titulo8  academia  jactet, 

At  tibi  Ungwarum  Janua  nomm  ent  I 

Here  I  am  off  to  an  oJ  libitum 
movement.  . 


By  London  Bridge  stands  BiHiiygat^ 
Where    nymphs,   by   men    called    oyrt»- 

wenches. 
Bring  fish  to  sell,  and  hold  debate. 
Here  eloquence  sits  throned  on  benches. 
And  annments  so-fisticate 

Aoroitly  elendiet. 

Profeisors  of  the  softer  sex 

Pour  out  vocabulary  vigour. 

In  speech  that  Priscian  would  ptfplex. 

Unfettered  bv  grammatic  rigour. 

Defying  all  the  law  directs 

Of  mood  and  figure. 
Yield  either  Senate— Pulint— Bar— 
Your  pleading,  preaching,  and  debating. 
Apologetic  iC^  and  war 
Of  words— mistaking  and  mintatmg— 
Comrared  to  theirs  not  very  hi 

Bonoved  from  prating. 
Ye  Oxford  Tutore,  Cambrito  Dons, 
Who  empty  heads  are  ever  nlling 
With  pandlellipepidons. 
And  classic  stuff,  not  worth  a  shillug. 
Driving  o'er  the  Asinorum  Pons,  ^ 
By  cramming,  urging  dolts  unwilling : 
To  Mother  Wit  go  take  your  sons. 
And  pass  them  ti^ngh  the  Gate  of  Billing. 

The  following  is  of  far  other  char- 
acter ;  it  took  the  usher  in  one  of  his 
gentlest  moods.  Be  sure,  he  loved 
children;  their  innocence  was  both 
after  and  in  his  own  heart. 

"  IN    STATUAM    8KPULCHRALWI    INTANTIft 
DORM1BNT18. 

InftoiB  vemnte,  qui  sacros  dulees  agens 

In  hoc  sopores  marmore, 
Placidissiroa  quiete  comp6stus  jaces, 

Et  inscius  culp«  et  metCis, 
Somno  fruaris,  docta  quam  dedit  manus 

Sculptoris  ;  et  somno  simul. 
Quern  nescit  artifex  vel  ars  eflfingere, 
Fruaris  innocentis*^* 

ON  THl  8BPULCHRAL  8TATUB  OP  A 
8LBBPINO  CHILD. 

Beautiful  child  1  whose  marble  effigy 
LATcth  so  silently  its  placid  head 

Upon  this  sainted  bed. 
With  so  calm  front,  and  blameless  excellence. 
Enjoy  the  sleep  the  hand  of  sculptor  gave; 
And  that,  too,  which  no  art 

Of  sculptor  can  impart, 
The  sweet  slee^  of  thy  grave— 

Thy  sleep  of  innocence. 

The  next  is  a  quaint  epitaph.  I 
could  not  quite  hit  its  conciseness, 
and  have  more  aimed  at  its  quaint- 
ness.  And  here,  speaking  of  short 
epitaphs,  let  me  tell  of  the  shortest  I 
tnow— a  practical  though  a  grave  pun. 
It  is  in  the  ante-chapel  of  a  college 
in  Oxford,  a  smaU  stone  let  into  a 
larger,  and  only  these  words  :-r"  ^^^ 
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jaoet  Bob  Shortgrmre.**  But  now  to 
Yincent  Boorno's  epiuphian  eondse* 
neu. 

•*  Hie  JMM  T.  L. 

To*,  lector,  exw&ptam  raoftalititia : 

pMMtU,  dolonbw  •(  BMrbta 

Ad  Mpolchram  ot^iw  difriiwii. 

Qui  Ttxvnn,  si  bmcIm,  bo1»  adfciteri : 

Si  tciM,  nulis  obliTitei : 

Hoc  anicam  coatcntns  doceri, 

Qadd  itt  tonrnm,  cm  to  poritor  cogiwtot  m^ 

Proporo  rosolvi : 

Noc  to  iatorim  hoc  ctiam  duicnadwi 


Xiiionci. 


[Jaoe, 


Lift  mp  thy  yuto»  to  afloct  Um  akr, 
AAd  !«»▼•  tlM  toworing  Pynmid  b^iod. 

Be  tbj  life  poro. 

Nor  ftik  if  brick-bailt  acrts  alidU  oadnro  ! 

Six  feet  bj  two  will  be  sofficieat  fooad 

To  make  tby  mortal  billock  in  the  holj 


Here  Itee  T.  L., 

M  J  J4;e,  a  tpeii. 

The  commoB  lot  of  man, 

Iibvttodie 

AaL 

Pain,  Borrow,  tin, 

Fooght  with  me  to  the  graTe — and  law  me  ia. 

What  life  I  led. 

If  known,  be  little  said ; 

Unknown — aak  not ; 

Tit  best  forgot: 

Suffice  to  know 

That  we  were  both  made  of  the  telfsame  earth 

From  birth. 

Mine  lies  below, 

And  toms  to  dost. 

As  soon— yoori  must. 

The  vauity  of  vaDities  is  not 
passed  from  the  nsher*8  mind,  ex- 
omplifyiDg  what  Cowper  calls  his 
rational  and  even  religions  reflec- 
tion. I  fear  I  have  amplified  the 
following  :— 

"  PTRAMIS. 

**  Pyramidom  sumptof,  ad  coalom  et  sidera 

ducti, 
Quid  dignum  tantk  mole,  quid  intos  habent? 
Ah  !  nihil  intus  habent,  nisi  nigrom  informs 

cadaver ; 
Durata  in  saxom  est  cui  medicata  earo. 
Ergone  porrigitur  monnmentom  in  jogera 

tou! 
Ergo  tot  annomm,  tot  mannumqne  labor ! 
Int^ra  sit  moram  tibi  Tita  ;  h»c  Pyramis 

esto; 
£t  potenmt  tomulo  sex  satis  ease  pedes.^* 

THE  PYRAMID. 

At  vast  expense  was  raised  this  Pyiimid— 

For  what  ? 

That  a  poor  homan  body  shonld  not  rot. 

Embalmed  and  hid. 

Its  blackened  skin, 

And  its  gnm-hardened  anbstance,  lies  within. 

For  this  what  acres  gave  their  iriiole  extent ! 

*  And  years  of  cost. 
And  many  thousand  hands,  their  laboor  lost. 
Seek  thou  a  nobler  monument; 

Build  hiffh 
Hie  pyramid  within  thy  mind ; 


The  reader  will  not  forget  Horaoe'a 
*^  Tn  Secanda  Marmora,**  nor  to  what 
account  Fielding  tamed  the  thought 
in  his  Death  of  Captain  Blifii,  while 
planning  the  vast  enlargement  of 
Alworth 7*8  honse :  *^  He  took,  there- 
fore, measure  of  that  proportion  of 
soil  which  was  now  become  ade- 
quate to  all  bis  future  purposes, 
and  be  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  a 
great  though  not  a  living  example 
of  the  truth  of  that  obs^atlon  of 
Horace — 


'  To  secanda  marmora 
Locos  sob  ipeom  funns :  et  sepulchri 
launemor,  stmia  domoe.^  "^ 

Which  sentiment  I  shall  thus  give  to 
the  English  reader:  "You  provide 
the  noblest  materials  for  building, 
when  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade  are  only 
necessary ;  and  build  houses  of  five 
hundred  by  a  hundred  feet,  forgetting 
that  of  six  by  two.**  Making  this 
extract  from  the  inimitable  Fidding, 
I  canoot  very  much  go  out  of  the 
way  if  I  conclude  the  remarks  with 
bis  epitaphian  satire.  Thus  says  the 
novelist : — 

*^The  captain  was  now  interred, 
and  might  perhaps  have  already  made 
a  large  progress  towards  oblivion,  had 
not  the  friendship  of  Mr  Al  worthy 
taken  care  to  preserve  his  memory 
by  the  following  epitaph,  which  was 
written  by  a  man  of  as  great  genius 
as  integrity,  and  one  who  perfectly 
well  knew  the  captain : — 

•Here  lies, 

In  expectation  of  a  joyful  rising, 

The  Body  of 

Captain  John  BliEI. 

London 

had  the  Honour  of  his  Birth, 

Oxford 

of  his  Education. 

UisParU 

were  an  Honcur  to  his  Profession 

and  to  his  Country, 

His  Life  to  his  Religion 

and  Human  Nature. 

He  was  a  Dutiful  Sod, 

An  Affectionate  Father, 

a  sincere  Friend, 

a  devout  Christian, 

and  a  good  Man. 
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Hia  iBeoasoUble  Widow 

hath  erected  thii  stone, 

the  Monument  of 

bit  Virtues, 

and  of  her  Affection.** 

There  U  not  a  word  here  that  does 
not  tell ;  bnt  that  all  was  written  bj 
'^  a  man  of  as  great  genins  as  inte- 
grity, and  one  who  perfectly  well 
knew  the  captain,"  is  a  stroke  of  wit 
and  satire  npon  epitaphs  and  epitaph- 
makers  that  has  never  been  exceed^ 
in  power. 

What  part  of  that  wondrons  work 
is  not  full  of  wit  and  wisdom !  True, 
it  is  not  in  all  respects  a  picture  of 
onr  day,  bnt  it  lets  ns  see  throngh 
many  a  veil  of  moral  gossamer,  and 
has  thronghoat  the  strong  sinews, 
bones,  and  blood  of  hnman  nature. 
Strange  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  by  moralists  an  improper 
book — those  very  moralists  who  put, 
religiously  and  morally,  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  insi- 
dious, seducing,  dangerous  scenes  of 
Clariaa  Harlowe.  Iremember  once 
calling  upon  that  excellent,  able,  and 
deep-  thinking  man,  Dean  Bennell.  A 
divine  of  no  small  fame,  and  of  some 
mive  importance,  came  in.  "  Well, 
Mr  Dean,"  said  he,  ^^  I  suppose  yon 
do  nothing  now  but  amuse  yourself 
with  Ught  reading,  such  as  your  fa- 
vourite book,  the  Uiitory  of  a  Found' 
Img,^^  I  donH  know,"  quoth  the 
dean,  "  doctor,  what  von  call  light 
reading,  bnt  I  find  Fieldiog^s  work  no 
light  reading  at  all,  for  it  induces  the 
deepest  thinking."  Bnt  to  return  to 
Vincent  Bourne.  The  followmg  seems 
to  have  received  a  hint  from  the 
*»  French  economists,"  who,  as  is 
known,  maintained  that  foreign  com- 
merce is  exchange,  bnt  adds  not  to 
the  stock  of  a  nation*s  wealth : — 

^OCBANUII  PRiBDATOB  IT  BBaTITUTOB. 

**  Abloit  Oceftnot  tema  bine  inde  jacentet ; 

Excavat  et  ripas,  rabtoi  edendo,  salnm. 
At   neqae  contrahitor  tellos    rabdacta  ra- 
pinii; 

At  neqae  fit  furtis  anctior  tinda  rail. 
Nam  parte  ex  aliA  desertam  extendit  arenam 

Littns,  et  d  mediis  inrala  crescit  aqoii. 
Nil  prodest  luoram,  cni  damna  eqnalia;  fines 

Oceanos  mutat,  sed  raperare  nequit.** 

OCBAN,  THB  PLUNDBRKR  AND  THB 
RK8T0RXR. 

The  ocean  eats  into  the  shore. 
Yet  noTor  gains  one  fathom  more, 
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But,  giving  op  whate*er  it  tak«. 
Enlarges  coasts,  and  islands  makea. 
It  plonders,  jet  it  nongbt  retains — 
Earth  has  no  loss,  and  sea  no  gains. 
So  *tis  with  wealth,  if  men  woold  set 
Against  it  all  their  toil  and  fret. 
How  what  is  won  to-day,  to-morrow 
Pays  back — and  with  its  interest,  sorrow. 
Ocean  and  wealth  both  shift  their  grounds. 
Bat  cannot  pass  th^  appointed  bonnds. 

I  think  the  reader's  pleasnre  will 
not  be  ill  consulted,  if  upon  this  ocean 
subject  I  quote  the  well-known  tale 
of  King  Canute,  so  quaintly  told  by 
old  Fuller,  whose  good-humour^ 
wit  neither  vice  nor  follv  could 
escape: — *^A  parasite  (and  sooner 
will  a  hot  May  want  flies  than 
a  king's  court  such  flatterers)  soueht 
to  puff  up  King  Canutus  with 
an  opinion  of  his  puissance,  as 
if,  because  England  and  Norway, 
therefore  .Solus  and  Keptune,  must 
obey  him.  In  confuting  of  whose 
falsehood,  Canutus  commanded  his 
chair  of  state  to  be  set  on  the 
sea -shore  nish  Southampton,  and 
settled  himself  thereon.  Then  he 
imperiously  commanded  the  waves 
(as  a  fence  which  walled  that  land 
belonging  unto  him)  to  observe  their 
due  distance,  not  presuming  to  ap- 
proach him.  The  surly  waves  were 
so  far  from  obeying,  they  heard  him 
not,  who  listened  only  to  the  procla- 
mation of  a  higher  Monarch — *  Hi- 
ther shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther,' 
(Job,  xxxviii.  11,)  and  made  bold  to 
give  the  king's  feet  so  coarse  a  kiss 
as  wetted  him  up  to  the  knees.  On 
this  accident  King  Canutus  made  an 
excellent  sermon :  first,  Adoring  the 
infinite  power  of  God,  sole  Com- 
mander of  the  winds  and  waves; 
secondly.  Confessing  the  frailty  of  all 
flesh,  unable  to  stop  the  least  drop  of 
the  sea ;  thirdly.  Confuting  the  pro- 
faneness  of  flatterers  flxing  an  infi- 
nite power  in  a  finite  creature." 

It  is  a  pretty  tale,  that  told  by 
Strada,  of  the  rivalry  between  the 
Shepherd  and  the  Nightingale.  This 
is  Vincent  Bourne's  version  :— 

*<6TBADA  PHILOMBLA. 

**  Pastorem  aodivit  calamis  Philomela  canen- 
tem, 

Et  Yoluit  tennes  ipsa  referre  modes  ; 
Ipsa  retentavit  nmneros,  didicitqae  retentans 

Argntum  fidi  reddere  voce  melos. 
Pastor  inassnetos  rivalem  ferre,  misellam 

Grandiufl  ad  carmen  protocat,  orget  aTom. 

SB 
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Tuque  etiam  in  modolof  magity  PhilooMla  ; 
■ed  impar 

ViriVus,  hen  impsr,  ezanimij^ne  cadii. 
Duram  oertamen  I  trirtis  victona  !  eantnm 

Maluerit  paator  non  snperisse  tuum.** 

THS  NIOHTINOALB  OP  STRADA. 

A  iliepberd,  piping  on  his  reeds,  was  heard 

By  that  melodious  bird, 
The  nightingale— but  noets  hare  preferred 
Sweet  Philomel. 

And  Tery  haid  she  tried,  with  learning  long. 

And  all  bar  little  might  of  song, 
To  imitate  the  notes,  or  low  or  strong. 
Cadence  and  swell. 

That  shepherd,  proud  of  skill,  did  liUle  look 

For  such  a  rival — ^nor  did  brook 
The  small  compeer,  and  thenceforth  boldly 
took 
A  higher  strun. 

And  thus  did  he  provoke  her— she,  poor 
thing. 
Her  utmost  voice  did  fling, 
And  in  a  fiatal  strife  essayed  to  sing, 
Alasl  in  vain. 

Poor  bird  I  whjr  didst  thou  with  that  shep- 
herd vie. 
Aiming  at  strains  too  high, 
GKving  thy  life,  (for  thou  didst  fall  and  die,) 
To  shei^erd's  art  ? 

Oh.  victory  hardly  won  !  Oh,  erael  meed, 

Won  by  so  sad  a  deed  I 
Rather  that  shepherd  he  had  broke  his  reed, 
Than  thou  thy  heart. 

Now,  I  mast  confess,  I  am  but  a 
loose  translator  of  the  next.  Owl 
gravity  one  has  a  spite  against ;  for  I 
am  quite  certain  it  will  look  condem- 
nation upon  anything  so  light  as  these 
rhymes.  The  parrot  that  conld  not 
speak  was  said  by  the  owner  to  think 
the  more,  and  the  cunning  rogne 
sold  him  for  a  higher  price. 

Many  are  the  human  owls  one 
meets  with,  whose  opinions  lie  in 
perpetual  frowns,  who,  if  they  would 
but  speak  them  out,  would  only  ex- 
pose their  nonsense. 

**  PLUS  8CIRB  OPOBTBT,  QUAM   LOQUI. 

**  Qua   gravitas    ocnlis !  et  qu«  Constantia 
firontil 

Sobria?  ut  toto  peetore  Bubo  sapit ! 
Ales  Pytliagor&  dignus,  di^usque  Minervi  ! 

Sermonis  parens,  consiliique  tenax  I 
Oh  habitet  tecum.  Bubo,  et  sit  peetore  in  isto, 

Quiquid  babes :  quoties  eflluet,  omen  erit.** 


H 


rr  IS  BssT  TO  know  much,  and  spxak 

LITTLB. 

How  gravely  stares  the  sober  owl. 
How  like  a  judge — he  well  mirat  pass 

For  wisdom's  transmigrated  fowl. 
Once  Pallas  or  Pythagoras. 


t 


The  latter  sage  was  he,  mayhap. 
As  for  deep  thinking  once  he  had 

EnterM  the  order  of  I^  Trappe, 
He  is  so  silent  and  so  sad. 

So  sparing  of  his  speech,  he  looks 
Just    come    from    out   the    cavn  Tro- 
phonian— 

As  one  had  conn*d  the  Sybirs  books. 
And  knew  the  numbers  Babylonian. 

Keep  to  thyself  whatever  thou  knowest. 
Feathered  solemnity  ;  for  so  men 

Are    caught   with   that  grave  &oe  thoa 
showest — 
Thine  every  utterance  is  an  omen. 

Do  the  £die  Ochiltrees  only  exist 
in  Sir  Walter's  novels?  Are  they 
driven  from  this  uncharitable  world  ? 
Is  the  not  "long-remembered,**  but 
long-forgotten  beggar,  no  longer  any 
man*s  guest  ?  Well,  I  won't  pen  the 
epitaphs  of  the  race ;  they  have  no 
friend  since  Lamb  died.  But  the 
*^  jolly  beggar  **  is  an  ancient  indeed  I 
Hear,  then,  what  an  Irns  has  to  say 
for  himself: — 

'*  BBONARB  NOLO,  LIBBR  UT  NON  BIM  MtBI. 

^  Irus  ego  (hac  musam  memini  eecinesse  jo- 
cosam.) 

Pauper,  et  i  eunis  claadua— et  Irns  era. 
£t  mini  tibioen  lignum,  quod  cruris  iniquis 

Ghvssibus  officium  priestat — et  Irus  ero. 
Ad  latus  ampullam  gesto,  sed  non  ita  msgnam 

Unde  bibam,  quando  siccus— et  Irus  ero. 
Pera  mihi  pendci  duplex  ;  salis  altera  eostoe. 

Altera,  que  panem  servat— et  Irus  ero. 
Lonn  mihi  tunica  est,  et  pannis  obsita  ; 
rfympham 

Qua  tamen  interdum  celet— et  Irus  ero. 
Insidiis   procul    atque    metu,    immnnisqne 
pericli. 

In  eelli  vivo  tutus — et  Irus  ero. 
Invidiam  supra,  Domino^ue  beatior  omni, 

Irus  ero,  et  (regnet,  qui  velit)  Irus  ero.** 

1*11  be  but  a  benar — so  says  an  old  song. 
For  poor  was  I  horn,  to  the  poor  I  belone  ; 
I  waddle  with  one  leg  of  wood,  like  a  ladle. 
As  bom  for  a  beggar,  and  lame  from  the 
cradle. 

I'll  stUl  be  a  beggar. 

I*ve  a  flask  at  my  side,  it  holds  none  of  the 


I  take  a  good  sup  onH  as  oft  as  I  thirst ; 
I*ve  a  bag  for  my  bread,  and  a  bag  for  my  salt; 
And  my  table  's  soon  spread,  for  I  only  cry 

111  be  but  a  beggar. 

I  wear  b  long  coat — it  has  manv  a  natch  ; 
But  at  times  a  tight  lass  *twill  hold  undte  its 

thatch. 
I  live  without  fear ;   for    my  heart   never 

grieves 
For  thinking  my  plate  may  be  stolen  by 

thieves. 

inistiU  be  B  beggar. 
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I  live  in  »  eellar— ft  bit  of  a  hol«. 

But  ^ii  qatte  big  eaougb  to  ka^  body  and 

soal. 
No  mortal  I  eirvy— I*d  not  stir  a  w 
To  be  king  of  the  realm— tis  £ar  better  to 


beg. 


Ill  Btia  be  a  beggar. 


Now  from  ihe  honest  beggar  to  the 
conmng  pubUcan : — 


•«  AflFON  AAflFOK. 


'*  Gives  in  campot  qnoties  innubilus  aer 

Elicit,  et  tepidom  ver,  zephyrique  leves  ; 
Terga  bovis,  vol  teiga  sms,  satis  ntraqne 


Canpo  sobnrbanns  donat,  at  hospes  «dat. 
Nee  fraadi  sncceasas  abest  optatus ;  ad  h^rnnm 

Gobio  festinat  Dlorimiis,  et  capitor. 
Conviva  insidiis  oeceptus  editque  sitit^ne  ; 

Nee  sentit,  qoantum  erescit  edendo  sitis. 
Non  ade6  est  largos,  non  est,  qaem  credis, 
arnicas ; 

Ut  vendat  potom,  dat  tibi  caapo  oibiim.** 

OIFT  AND   NO   GIFT. 


In  sprii^ttme,  frben  tbe  Cits  ran  do¥m 
To  countij  villam  oat  of  town, 
Tbe  canning  landlord  of  tbe  Crown 
Gives  dinners  gratis. 

Ghidgeons  soon  take  tbe  book— tiie  treat 
Fall  to,  on  baeon  and  salt  meat, 
And  sinoe  tbey  dine  for  noting,  eat, 
Oktfjam  9ati$l 

Bat  when  the  banker  cries  a  halt. 
They  find  that  pork  so  very  salt 
Makes  doable  charge  on  landlord's  malt : 
Their  money's  taken. 

In  gift  too  large  sospect  a  snare  ; 
Of  too  high-salted  meats  beware  ; 
To  save  yoar  own,  *tis  well  to  spare 
The  landlord's  bacon. 

The  following  is  a  satire  on  great 
names,  showing  the  nses  to  which 
great  C»sar*s  dast  may  be  applied. 
It  makes  a  mock  of  CAsars  and 
Pompejs : — 

«IIAMTA  rBAOX 

"  Heronm    qao    fiuna    abiit !     valgataqae 
qaondam 
Antiqaia  ubi  sant  nomina  in  historiis  I 
Heo !  ^naota  hamanis  insunt  ladibria  rebas  I 
GIorM,  cam  tantikm  gloria,  qa&m  nihili  est ! 
Pomneium  qois   coujiceret  nnno   esse  Mo- 
lossam! 
Conara  qois  Umii  erederet  esse  canem ! 
At  sont ;  rivales  at  saat ;  certamimis  (ant  os 

Aut  oSiun  camis  projice)  testis  oris. 
Scipio,  falmen  adhac  belli,  taaro  iavolat  aeer, 

Et  validos  lacetat  daato  tenaee  toros  I 
Quod    defonsor    eiat   TrojsB,   defensor    et 
horti  est ; 


Et  Canii  wt  ffeehr,  qood  fiui  BmCot 
homo.| 
Qni  pneter  reliqaos  B«vas  sitiensone  cryoris, 

Ule,  nee  immerito,  dicitar  ille  rTero! 
Ut  coriis  fores  onctis  absterreat,  ille 

Latrattt  molto  perpete  nocto  font. 
En  qno  nrocessit  verboram  injuria!  BmtuM « 

ExpeUit  porcos,  et  Cato  servat  oves.  ^ 
At  neqoe  servatar  mi^or  reverentia  divis^ 

At  neqoe  coelitibos  nomina  sancta  magis  :^ 
Jmno^Duma,  Fentw,  qaondam  oelebimtapoetis 

Nomina,  jam  nnribus  sant  gremialis  amor : 
Corribofl  ad  varies  c«etas  hinc  inde  ferantor; 

Sea  fors  Templa  magis,  sive  Theatra  javent. 
Si  foret  in  terris  Democritos,  banc  qoeqoe 
justam 

Materiem  risfts  dizerit  esse  soi.** 

LAUOHTBR  ALL — AND  FOB  ALL. 

Alas  I  the  glory  of  historic  page — 
The  £sme  of  heroes  scarce  lives  half  an  age ; 
How  ends  in  ridicule  the  pride  of  story. 
Glory  how  emptj — ^if  it  be  but  glory. 
Pompey.  a  mastiff,  watohes  near  vonr  hall, 
And  Dolldoc  Cesar  ffoards  a  batcher's  stall. 
Rivak  of  <Md,  they  snow  tbe  selfsame  spite  ; 
Throw  them  a  bone,  and  for  a  bone  thev  fight. 
Scipio,  the  bolt  of  war,  a  vulgar  hoond. 
Flies  at  a  bull  and  pins  him  to  the  ground. 
Hector,  once  Troy's  defender,  now  a  dog, 
Defends  yoar  cabbaces  from  man  and  hog. 
Ha^re  yoo  a  sava^^e  brnto  von  cannot  tame? 
Yon  very  aptly  give  him  Neio's  name  ; 
A  surly  terrier,  all  night  long  be  bowliL 
And  keeps  from  thieves  your  fleeces  and 

your  fowls. 
O  mockery  of  man^  heroic  line ! 
Oato  a  sheep-dog  1  Bratos  worries  swine  I 
Gods  quaff  no  nectar  now  from  golden  cups  ; 
Celestials  have  their  downs,  and  brutes 

their  ops ; 
Olympus  litters  nothing  now  bot  paps. 
Juno,  Diana,  Venus,  onoe  the  pete 
Of  mighty  poete,  now  of  vain  coqvettos. 
Are  fondled  lapdogs— -carried  everywhere. 
In  coach  to  church,  or  to  the  theatee. 
Should  fa^  Democritos  to  life  restore 
To  see  so  wondroos  diange,  he'd  laagfa  the 

more, 
And  loader  than  be  ever  langbed  before. 

Here  we  have  puss  in  a  comer. 

**  NON  B8  QUOD  S1MDLA& 

**  Ante  focum  notetque  et  lamina  daadet 

herilem 
Et  stopida,  et  toHo  seria,  Felis  anas. 
Nil  ea  lasdvi  saltfks  meminisse  videtar ; 
Lusiks  si  spectes,  nil  juvenilis  babel, 
Sed  grave  sed  pradens  quamvis,  eastamque 

taetur, 
Caadam,  cum  tempos  fert,  agitart  potest.'* 


NOT,  NOT  you 

Before  your  fire,  too  dull  to  vorr. 
Site  madam  puss— her  eyes  she  closes. 
And  tucks  her  paws  beneath  her  (or, 
And  indolently  stupid  dons. 
Who  woold  believe  she  e'er  eeold  frolic  ? 
To  see  her  look  so  grave,  and  smitten 
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With  that  iBdiffere&M  mtlaaeholie, 
Or  thiftk  sIm  otw  wm  a  kilten  ? 

Demnrwt  cats,  fi»T«,  old,  and  gnj. 

Know  Umj  hav*  tails,  tlio*  lotli  to  whiik  *em 

Yon  to  amnao  with  wanton  waj, 

ChooM  thoir  own  timo  and  place  to  friak  *om« 

I  do  not  pretend  to  ofibr  tbese 
translations  as  evidence  of  the  genios 
of  Vincent  Boorne,  bat  tbey  serve  to 
sbow  tbe  sort  of  Uiings  be  loved  to 
dotbe  in  verse.  However  poor  my 
work,  tbere  bas  been  amnsement,  and 
t^biefly  in  this,  tbat  it  bas  given  me  a 
perception  of  tbe  cbarm  of  tbat  neat- 
ness, in  wbicb  Cowper  tbongbt  tbe 
nsber  not  excelled  bj  Ovid.  I  bave 
been  led  on,  likewise,  wben  reading 
light  and  playful  compositions,  to 
think  them  into  Latin.  Many  are  tbe 
years  since  I  was  versed  in  verse- 
that  is,  ''  versibos  Latine  redditis." 
However  I  bave  fitiled,  I  sball  at 
ieast  deserve  well  of  the  reader,  for 
renewing  a  pleasure  be  might  not 
otherwise  receive,  by  first  taking 
firom  former  pages  of  Maga*  and  offer- 
ing it  here,  a  little  piece  of  exqnisite 
beaaty,  wbicb  bas  quite  haunted  me 
from  the  day  I  first  read  It.  I  believe 
it  was  the  only  contribution  from  tbe 
author,  whoever  be  was.  It  was 
published  in  Maga  of  September  1886. 

CHLOaiS  ASLBEP. 

As  Chlorii  laj  atleopiof 
Beneath  a  willow  weepinf , 
Whoie  leaToa  did  vie  in  keeping 

Pert  Phahai  from  her  face, 
Yonn^  ZephjT. — at  I  ween. 
Impatient  for  that  leene, — 
Came  trembltnc  in  between, 

And  rattled  m  the  nlaee. 
Bat  wben  tbe  nymph  lie  taw, 
OV«ome  with  aeeret  awe. 
He  wbitn*rinf  did  withdraw 

Behind  tbe  treet  again, 
And  there,  tbe  bong ht  among, 
With  reverential  tonfr 
Of  tight  and  mormnn,  long. 

Went  ntterinff  all  hit  paan. 
But  eourtinc  and  manoravre 
And  all  eoiud  never  move  her 

From  tbat  sweet  repote. 

Then  burnt  tbe  jealont  ran 
At  teeing  what  was  done, 
And  qnieklT  be  began 

To  wrettfe  with  tbe  tbade. 
And  be  wateb*d  eveiy  ebanee 
Like  a  hero  of  romance. 
With  hit  beam  for  a  lance. 

Till  a  pattage  to  be  made. 
And  though  a  moment  more, 
And  the  uppy  time  was  o*er. 
And  tbe  branebet  at  before 

Yeil'd  her  beautj  from  hit  tight. 


Yet  did  bo  swifUy  rmu^ 
And  bo  kist'd  tbe  Iot^ 
And  ran  oW  otcit  ffemtoxo 

In  a  tremor  of  aeligkt. 
But  eourtinff  and  manoniTra 
And  all  oouid  never  moTO  her 

From  that  sweet  r«po«e. 

llien  a  gay  little  brook, 
Ronning  bj,  courage  took. 
And  be  filled  all  tbe  nook 

With  bit  amoroiit  Toiee, 
And  in  tones  low  and  tweot 
He  began  her  to  greet. 
And  in  flowing  at  her  foot 

VowM  ever  to  rejoioe. 
From  afar  in  tbe  gudo. 
Bebo  tent  him,  be  taio. 
To  aroute  tbe  tweet  nudd 

From  tbat  long  long  rest. 
For  tince  Cblorit  tlqit  on 
Her  music  was  all  gone. 
And  lost  wat  tbe  tone 

She  bad  aje  lov'd  host. 
But  flattery  and  manceavro 
And  all  could  neror  mor*  her 

From  tbat  sweet  repot*. 

Then  BlotMMn  was  in  lova. 
Looking  down  from  abovo  ;-* 
AgMntt  it  bo  ttrove. 

Dot  was  Tan^uitb^d  toon ; 
For  tbe  charm  it  increat^d. 
Till  at  Utt  quite  oppraet. 
He  tunk  on  her  braast 

In  a  ra^tnrout  swoon. 
But  eourtmff  and  mancravrs 
And  all  coold  nover  mot*  her 

From  tbat  sweet  repote. 

But  as  Cblorit  lay  atleeping 
Beneath  tbe  willow  weeping, 
Young  Ctetipbon  was  creeping 

AU  gently  to  tbe  pboe^ 
For  a  tpirit  tbat  day 
Had  told  him  where  tbe  Uy, 
And  love  led  the  way 

With  a  ttealtby  pace. 
Then,  Brook,  giTe  over  hn^ftung. 
And,  Zephyr,  feave  oomplainiDg, 
And,  Sun,  no  more  be  ttrahiing 

For  a  kitt  from  witboat; 
And  you,  tauey  BlotM>m, 
Come,  leave  my  Cblorit*  botom;— 
But  your  leaves,  ye  treet,— dii^ote  *«n 

Incurtaint  nwind  about 
Bo  may  tbe  rodt  improve  ber, 
OnW  Ctetipbon  eould  movt  btr 

From  that  tweet  repote. 

The  music  of  this  little  piece  i 
quite  delicious ;  and  so,  to  gire  it 
kind  of  tune,  I  have  rliymed  tb 
Latin. 

<*CHLOAIS  DOaMmfi. 

**  Salice  rab  pentili 

Cblorit  dormiebtt, 
Arbor  umbra  toniili 

Foliorum  nebat 
Tmien,  ut  Sol  impodens 

Ot  Vifginis  peCtbtt 
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ZmhTTOs  intnbat 

Voee  MuonMite, 
El  Tit&  Nymphi,  uUUX 

P«de  lunitant« — 
£t  eondit  m  pott  urborem, 

Ubi  fait  Mito. 

Ibi  UmenUtur 

Fundeiu  lachrjmabil* 
Ut  maraorii  gator 

Cunen  qaam  anubiley 
Atone  din  queritar 

Yalaai  iiiun*bile. 

Bed  iMqae  An  nee  uIU 
Vel  canninQm  medaUfty 

Spinmtiam  amorem, 
Dulcem  qneant  tolTere 

Vurj^iiug  loporem. 

Notii  hisee  rebna 

Vertit  lumen  orii 
InTidos  hoc  Pboboi — 

£t  Taledicit  Horis 
Cum  nmbfa  eertatunu — 

Ert  oaeoUnda  Chlorit. 

Arripit  et  f Udiom 

Alter  nt  Orlando, 
Pro  haeta  o^tit  radium — 

Yifilior  tentando— 
Conbnnt,  mpit,  iter  nt 

Fervidior  amando. 

Feliz^at  brevi  »patio» 

Fronde  arctiore. 
Umbra  mit — basio 

Sed  Phobus  ino  more 
Totam  percnrrit  rirginem 

Tremnlante  ore. 

Nee  dolus — nee  amplezuf^ 
Nee  oecnlorum  nexus 

Spirantium  amorem, 
Duleem  ^neant  solvere 

Vixfinu  soporem. 

Turn  RiTuIus  jncnndusy 

Implevit  animoie, 
RecoMus  errabundos 

Lend  studiose 
Ad  pedes  repens  Yiiginis 

Mnrmurante  voce. 

Ait|  Echo,  se  misisse 

Echo  eonqnerentem, 
*  Non  Musam  superesse 

Qnam  sequerer  canentem — 

Ni  Chlorin  excitaTeris 
Amatam,  dormientem.* 

Non  hce  ineantamenta, 
Non  ulla  blandimenta, 

Spirantia  amorem, 
Dnlcem  ^ueant  soWere 

Yirginu  f«»-»— «• 


Intoens  at  Floscnlos, 

Perditus  amore 
Desuper  Arbnsculis 

Gadit,  fusus  rore 
Inane  sinum  Virginia 

Rnens  sno  more 
Hille  rapit  basia 

In  pectore  et  ore. 


Tentamen  nee  obsequium 
Non  dnice  hoc  deliquium, 
Duleem  ^ueant  soWcre 
Yirginis  soporem. 

Ut  sub  salicto  Chloris 

Jamdudum  dormiebat, 
Cteftiphon  instar  floris 

Puer  nitidus  repebat. 
Ductus  ouodam  numine 

Njmpiia  quo  jacebat 
Amor  ipf  e  forsUan 

Ilium  adduoebat. 

Mitte,  Ze^jre,  ambire — 
Mitte,  RiTule,  seetari— 

Mitte,  Phoebe,  circumire 
Et  niti  et  Inctari. 

Non  potis  est  extrinsecus 
Et  longe  osculari. 

Cur  Floscule  superbis — 
Abi — ^linque  sinum,  ora — 

En  leetus  est  in  herbis — 
Vos  fronde,  ne  sit  mora, 

Arbores  eonnectite 
Anliea  arctiora. 

D)  iuTant — et  Cupido— 

Hoc  nuptiali  nido 
Confesras  est  amorem, 

Qui  solus  queat  solvere 

Viiginis  soporem.** 

I  have  latelj  met  with  some  Latin^ 
lines  iD  MenagiaDa,  which  I  cannot 
but  imagine  to  be  the  less  perfect  ori- 
ginal of  this  exqaiaite,  playfhl  piece  of 
elegance— Chloris  asleep.  It  is  not 
the  same  thought,  bnt  so  akin  to  it 
that  there  is  a  visible  resemblance. 
The  Chloris  may  be  the  "  matre^ 
pnlchrft  filia  pnlcbrior." 

'*CULBX  LTCORIDXM  PUNOBNR. 

**  Nuper  sub  viridi  Ljcoris  umbra, 
Tensim,  dum  legit,  occupante  somno^ 
MoUi  eespite  fusa  dormiebat. 
Presso  tunc  ZephTnis  silebat  ore, 
Una  totus  et  hortnlus  silebat, 
Tantum  proxima  garriebat  unda 
Grato  mnnnure,  Md  minus  loquaci ; 
Cum  circumvolitaas  hue,  et  illuc, 
Dum  qussrit  violas  culex,  rosasque^ 
Os  Ljeoridis  involare  coBpit. 
Et  turn,  se  ratus  insidere  flori, 
Fallebat  siquidem  venustiorum 
Certans  purpura  purpura  rosanmi, 
Duleem  scdulus  ebibebat  auram. 
Infixa  tamen  altius  beatum 
Dum  proboscide  eoUigit  saporem, 
Expe^giscitur  ilicet  puella 
Testata  applicita  mann  dolorem. 
At  suavi  interea  furens  n4>iDa, 
Volttcris  fu|^t  improba,  et  jocoso 
Applaudit  sibi  per  vireta  bombo. 
Tune  id  ergo  scelus  ferres  Copido  ? 
Impune  ut  culicis  minuta  cuspis 
Turbarit  dominn  me»  quietem. 
Quam  turbare  tu»  fitci,  tuitque 
Negatom  fuit  hactenus  sagittis.*^ 
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CULORia  STUNG  BT  A  OlfAT. 

Chlorii  Uj  witb  hw  book 
In  a  leafy  nook. 
Till  ileep  overtook 
Uor  lida  m  iho  n 


And  ZophjT  on  tko  dn j« 
In  pMsiof  tknt  wny, 
Snw  the  omuI  wkero  abo  laj 
On  her  groon  gtaai  bod. 

He  ttood  with  voioo  rapprened. 
And  n  leeret  fear  eonfeesed. 
To  diitwb  ber  IotoIj  net. 
And  n  tUoMe  eo  nptot. 

For  nil  WM  stm 


The  lenf-^ndowwl  noond. 
Save  the  brook  with  aoltoned  sound. 
Half  mormarinf  at  her  feet 

Then  a  Gnai  with  dnmy  dram 
And  bo^  bnxnaf  hmm^ 
To  the  bower  ebaneed  to  eeae 
On  the  Maidm^  npoeo. 

Straight  to  her  lip  he  flew, 
For  he  Ibongbl  tbo  rabj  hot 
Of  the  parple  aoisl  with  dew, 
Wat  nought  hot  a  rwo, 

And  at  onee  did  he  begia 
To  work  hii  way  within; 
And  he  punetored  the  tkia, 
PrecioQs  nectar  to  lip. 

Then  awakened,  the  appliet — 
Ai  the  opinid  her  ejea, 
With  pain  and  tarpriao— 
Her  eoft  hand  to  her  lip. 

Bat  the  gnat  had  ta*en  hia  fliglit 
Throogh  Che  foliage  bright; 
And  in  raptare  of  deli|^ 
Went  marmnring  along, 

Aj  if  he  ahonld  aaj, 
LoTolj  maiden,  good  day; 
And,  aa  thoa  I  ify  awaj, 
I*U  gite  yon  my  aong. 

Shame,  Cupid!  tneh  poor  thing 
Aa  {m  inaect  on  the  wing. 
Should  do  more  with  little  atiqg 
Than  your  arrowa  and  bowa. 

Did  you  flatter  or  reprove  berP 
Chloria  alepc— no  tried  maooauvTv— 
Nor  your  pungent  darta  could  moru  her 
Fhnn  her  Bweel  r 


The  ink  wis  not  dry  <m  the  last 
words  of  mj  translation,  when  a  cri- 
tic, who  always  affects  to  be  a  good- 
Datnred  firiend,  walked  in. 

CRmo. — "  Yott  have  not  done  jus- 
tice to  the  original  in  this  translation ; 
perhaps  yon  wished  to  magnify  the 
merit  of  Chloris  asleep  ?  ** 
,  I;—"  My  good  friend,  I  hare  done 
justice  to  neither;  and  am  inclined, 


CJan 

with  you,  to  think  pooriy  of  tiie  JUuti 
translation.** 

CRrric.  —  "That  may  be  trv 
enough— the  Latin  may  be  as  bad  a 
the  English  translation;  bat  then 
you  know,  the  comparison  mrill  be 
not  between  the  Latin  and  the  ^ng- 
lish,  but  the  English  and  fin^liah  j 
and  I  hoM  you  " — 

L— "Do  not  mean  to  make  that 
comparison  — certainly  not;  bat  re- 
member, as  yon  hAve  read  oat    as 
badly  as  yon  wdl  could  mine^  70a 
have  made  them  partly  yonis. 

eat,    O    FIcUntiiMi, 


«*  Quern  recitaa 

libeUus 
Sod  male  cum  recitaa^ ineipii  «Ma  tmu.*  ** 

Or,  take  it  in  French  :— 

**  Mea  Ten  paroiaeent  li  maavmia, 
Paul,  de  Tair  dont  to  lea  d^bitee 
QuHl  aemble,  fuaad  tu  lee  r^eHea, 
Que  ee  aoit  toi  qui  ka  aa  frila.** 

Critic. — "  Reading  your  rhymes, 
I  could  but  imiute  the  hammer  with 
which  they  appear  to  hare  been 
beaten  out.** 

L— ♦*  Now,  ywi  are  pretending  to 
be  original,  and  are  not  That  is  not 
your  thought.  Ton  shall  be  the  critic 
criticised  —  the  translator  compared 
in  your  turn.  That  was  said  upon  a 
translation  of  Horace : 

**  ♦  II  Caudroit,  aott  dit  entre  noua, 
A  deux  Divinit^a  oftir  cea  deux  Honeea, 
Le  Latin  A  Venua  la  Maitresae  deaGraeai, 
Et  le  Fmn^oia  k  aoa  Epoux.*** 

"  You  have  me  there,**  said  the 
Critic,  and  there  ended  the  dialogue. 

The  following  is  Ifinrfy  enough, 
and  is  given  to  Fontenelle  :— 

«*  'Jo  Ida,'  crioit  jadia  ApoIIon  i  Ihthni, 
Loraque    tout  bora   dliakina  U  woroit 

anr^elle, 
Et  lui  eontoit  pourtant  U  longoa  kyriclla 
Dea  raraa  quality  dont  U  ^toit  orai-- 
*Je  auia  le  Dieu  dea  rera,  je  rais  be!  n^  •  * 

J 'i'?  7^  ■'••ok^  point  k  charge 

de  la  bell% 
« Je  aaia  jouer  du  lutb,  amatti;^  iMgateUe; 
Le    luth   no   pouvoii   riea  Mr  oe  ecau 

obatiD^. 

*  Je  connoia  la  vertu  de  la  moindiv  ndat- 

^*J^}y  "/•■   *«*«  p«,  Dfeo  de  U 
Medietn^* 

Da^bn^  couroit  phw  fort  4  ee  aom  li  Iktal. 
Maia  aM  eu  dit,  •  Voyot,  queUa  eat  T^tn 

conqu^te, 
Jo  tuis  un  jeuneDi€».  beaa,ganaiit,libeM,» 
Dnjbn^,  aur  ma  parole,  aurut  tooni  la 
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APOLLO  AND  DAPHNB. 

W1i«n  Daplm«  wm  flyiaf  ,  Apollo  pnnain^, 
StoroM,  qoite  out  of  brMth  with  hii  fxmt- 
less  endeavour, 
Andf  pTftising  himaelf— Hwu  a  new  kind  of 
wooing — 
The  things  he  reeovnted  in  whieh  he  wti 
elever. 

**  Of  rene  I'm  Ae  god.**— •«  TU  m«r«  ji»- 
clinff  and  chiming.^ 
**  I  pUj  on  the  lute,  no  perfonner  can 
match  me.^ 
<^oih  Daphne :  **  Yonr  luting  and  tating 

and  rhyming 
An  nothing  to  me — joa  may  whiflle  to 
'    Be." 


7S1 


^  IVe  the  gift,  too,  of  medicine    can  eoie 
jonof  phtisic; 
IVe  such  knowledge  of  berbe,  no  dfiioMea 
•hall  hart  joo.  '* 
Daphne  flew  £uter  itill»  at  the  mention  of 


phrsic, 
Lndlef 


And  left  him  dieeoating  medicinal  Tirtac 

But  if  ha  had  nid,  *<  Turn— heboid  whom 
jouYe  ilranning — 
The  yonthfnl,  the  graceful,  the  heanteoni 
Apollo  "— 
Her  head  had  heen  tuned,  and,  inrtead  of 
her  running 
Away,  and  he  flying,  hean  ready  to  follow. 

I  know  not  where  I  got  the  next ; 
if  there  is  half  aconcett  in  it,  there  is 
a  whole  tenderness : — 

**  Poor  chaaser  de  n  •ouTonanea    - 
Liuni  secret, 
On  se  donne  tant  de  souffranea 
Poor  pen  d'effst 

Una  si  douce  fantaisie 

Toujonrs  revient 
En  iottseant  qu^il  faxA  qu*0B  ouhlie 

On  s*en  sonnent.** 

To  hid  a  diwish'd  dream  depart. 
The  dearest  ties  of  love  to  satar. 

Is  hut  a  sorrow  to  the  heart— 
The  one  helored  u  loved  for  evec 

The  vision  vrith  each  fond  regret, 
Tho'  hanished  oft,  retumt  tha  nearec, 

And  every  effort  to  forget 
Brings  the  loved  image  closer,  dearer. 

This  is  an  entire  conceit,  but  not 
the  worse  on  that  account ;  for  it  is 
what  it  professes  to  be;  and  the 
invention  of  the  Concetto  is  proof  that 
it  was  wanted  in  the  kingdom  of 
literature. 


**  Me  nive  candenti  petiit  modo  Julia,  rebar 
Igne  carere  nivem,  sed  tamen  ignis  erat 
QuSl   nive   frigidius?     Nostrum  tamei 
urere  pectus 
Nix  potoit  manihofl,  Julia  mioa  tnis. 


Qnii   locus   tasidiis   dabttur  mihi  total 
amoris 

Frigore  concreti  si  latet  ignis  aqu&? 
Julia  sola  potes  nostras  extinguare  flammas. 

Non  nive  non  ghude,  sed  potes  igne  parL 

Straight  at  my  breast  fair  JuHa  threw 
A  sBOW-baU;  sad  within  I  inly  burned. 

That  snow  was  fire :  I  little  knew 
The  fstal  secret  then  I  learned. 

Thy  hands,  dear  Julia,  sent  the  glow 

That  kindled  in  the  coldest  snow. 

Oh,  Love  I  who  shall  eeeape  thy  snare, 
If  ice  thy  fiercest  flames  can  hold  ? 
Let  Julians  heart  the  burning  share. 
Or  make  this  bosom  icv  cola 
Julia,  not  ice,  but  fire  like  mine. 
To  heal  this  heart,  nmst  bum  in  thina* 

The   next   dip   into  my  basket 
brings  np 
**  DcrrATioN  d'un  madrigal  du  cava- 

LIBR  MARIN. 

•*  L'ebjet  dont  je  suis  idollftre, 
Lisa  a  la  sain  de  marbre,  ei  les  yeax  da 

saphirs, 
Les  19vres  de  rabii,  la  main  de  fin  albitre. 
La  eoBur  da  dianumt,  ooMir  rebelle  aaz 

Enfin  ce  n^est  que  pierre:  unsi  plut  a 
natare,  . 

£t  je  m*^tonne  anoora  qua  Lisa  smt  ii 
dure.'* 

As  this  itself  was  an  imitation,  an 
ad  Ubiittm  moyement  maj  be  allowed 
in  the  translation. 

MADRIGAL. 

I  do  adore  a  lady  fair; 
To  precious  stones  I  her  compare : 
Her  breast  is  marble;  her  bn^ht  eyes 
Throw  round  a  light  of  sapphire  dyes; 
Her  eyes  are  rubies,  red  and  bright; 
Her  hands  are  alabaster  white; 
Her  heart  a  diamond  is,  throughout. 
All  other  light  it  putteth  out; 
Nor  sighs  nor  tears  it  doth  admit, 
80  Nature  loves  to  harden  it;— 
While  thus  all  precious  stones  I  see. 
In  all  her  form  and  mind  agree; 
She  is  so  rich,  and  J  so  poor. 
In  vain  I  look— in  vain  adore. 

Your  Peace  Sodeties  maj  say 
what  they  please,  and  we  suspect 
half  of  them  to  be  rogues,  and  the 
other  half  fools ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  a  good  working  courage 
that  has  a  wondrous  charm.  We  do 
not  respect  the  man  who  has  it ;— res- 
pect is  not  the  word— we  love  him. 
Courage  is  to  man  what  beauty  is  to 
woman— a  right  instinct,  a  privilege, 
that  he  must  not  lack,  and  claim  to 
be  a  man.  And  he  who  proves  his 
credentials  true  is  a  true  man,  let  no 
one  doubt  it;  who  does,  denies  him- 
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lelf.  Here  if  ao  epitapb  upon  tbe 
brave  old  RanUan.  I  said  that  cou- 
rage is  man>  beauty;  but  I  see  the 
writer,  "Tam worth  Reresby,  Gent.,'' 
in  his  MueeUany^  from  which  I  take 
the  epithet,  goes  somewhat  beyond 
that  thought:  for  he  says,  spe^iking 
of  his  goierai  mutilation,  **This  de- 
fonmi^  of  his  person  constituted  the 
btantty  of  the  followiDg  epiUph :  "— 

**  Da  eorpg  da  gnnd  Bantaa  ta  n\t  qa^in* 

Mporti, 
L^tre  mortis  rttUdaiu  iMpUinM  da  M«n : 
II  diip«rta  pw  toat  •«•  in«mbrct  et  m  f  loire 
Toat  ftbatta  qa*!l  fat,  il  draieara  vaiDqaeur. 
Son  nng  (at  •&  Mnt  lieoz  lo  prix  de  m  tio- 

toin; 
£l  Man  ne  lay  laina  rien  entien  qua  !• 


BPITAPH. 

Of  brata  old  JUntran  horo  He  few  i 
The  other  parte  are  in  tbe  battle  plaint. 
Hie  limbi  at  widelr  at  bU  g lor^  q»read~ 
Bj  war  aaatomieeo,  he  eonqaering  bled. 
Bui  blood,  the  coin  be  ipent  in  glorr'^  mart. 
And  then  left  whole  no  portion  bat  hii  heart. 

Now,  that  is  veiy  well  for  an  am- 
bassador to  read  to  an  ambassador^ 
probably  a  colonel  to  a  major— but  it 
isn*t  quite  the  music  for  a  subaltern, 
and  won*t  do  at  all  for  sergeant  or 
corporal.  I  must  tune  the  martial 
pipe  anew — it  must  have  more  heart 
put  into  the  song  of  it— so  here  I  try 
again:  it  is  little  more  than  changing 
the  tune. 

Here  lies  bat  little  of  old  Rantzaa, 

Tbe  brarett  man  that  ever  yoa  taw. 

On  manj  a  field  of  battle  he  left 

The  mnch  greater  part  of  him  hacked  and 

cleft: 
For  he  cared  not  hit  limbs  choppM  to  chipf , 
So  that  glorj  and  Tietorj  crowned  hii  lips. 
And  his  blood  was  the  coin  he  freely  spent 
To  porchase  renown  whersTer  he  went ; 
So  ne  foa|ht  till  he  dropt  off  part  by  port. 
And  nothing  was  left  of  him  whole  oat  his 

hearU 

I  hope  the  whole  regiment  would 
salute  this  with  huzza  I  Who  does 
not  remember  the  thrill  with  i\bich 
he  first  read  Bums*  description  of  the 
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conquering  yet  dying  soldier,  who 
only  thought,  when  he  knew  'twas 
•*  Royal  Geordie's  will,"* 

«'howtokiU 
Twa  at  a  blow.*^ 

There*s  quick  work  for  your  *^  friends 
of  humanity*'  to  carp  at.  And  bow 
his  latest  breath  was  spent  ^*  in  faint 
husaasi**  We  are  to  have  a  good 
militia;  let,  therefore,  every  man  set 
hir  face  against  these  sham  and  **  tor- 
bulent  peaoe-monffers.**  And  so  I  beg 
every  reader  to  admire  old  Rantaan*s 
epitaph;  and,  therefore,  yon  see  I 
double  it 

Spring  is  pretty  and  feminine, 
eentie  and  son,  and  therefore,  like 
lllburena,  or  any  other  heroine, 
should  be  ushered  in  with  soft  mnak, 
though  not  decked  in  white  satin. 
This  is  nearly  the  last  in  Basket  No. 
I.,  so  I  insert  it,  but  totally  forget  of 
what  it  Is  a  translation.  It  is  a  con- 
ceit, I  think,  enlarged. 


The  mobt,  the  genial  springtime  fills 
The  swollen  brooks,  the  ffargling  rills  ; 
Soft  dews  begem  the  earth  *s  green  ci^ 
Throagh  every  fibre  rans  the  mi^ 
The  tree  pats  forth  the  riforoos  shoot, 
The  gsftrl-dropt  primrose  decks  its  root. 
The  moistened  lids  of  opening  flowers 
Look  thankful  np  to  skies  of  showers. 
Upon  the  mountain  melts  the  snow 
That  sparkles  in  the  river^s  flow. 
The  little  birds,  from  moistenM  throats. 
Proclaim  the  spring  in  liquid  notes. 
The  stream  of  life  all  nature  feels- 
Earth,  air,  the  secret  law  reveals. 
Then,  Julia,  look  not  with  surprise 
If  tears  do  flow  from  lover^s  ejes. 
But  since  all  things  their  like  beget. 
If  with  these  tears  mine  ejes  be  wet, 
Let  thine  the  genial  influence  prove, 
And  thus  my  tears  beget  thj  love. 

M.  Menage  was  reproached  with 
having  stolen  an  epigram.  He  re* 
plied,  that,  if  he  had  in  remembrtnoe 
one  of  six  lines,  he  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  condensing  it  into  two. 

The  first  is— 


*  ^  Tell  him  'tis  Royal  Geordie's  will."*— What  stirring  life  is  there  in  what  follows. 
How  weak  is  that  praised  by  Mensge  of  the  French  king  willing,  and  the  immediate 
paseage  of  the  Rhine.  One  was  written  by  a  man,  the  other  a  woman,  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Vigne. 


**  Le  Roy  parle.  A  sa  parole. 
Plus  vite  quhin  trait  necoU, 
On  voit  niiger  nos  Querriers. 


*<  Et  Icur  ardear  est  si  vive. 
Que  deji  sur  l^autre  rive 
lis  ont  eaeilli  des  laoriers.*^ 
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**  Frar  Clorii  on  fit  ec  portrait, 
Msii  on  ny  peat  voir  aneon  trait 
De  coax  qui  la  rendent  li  bello, 
II  Itii  resMmble  Muloment 
Pour  6tre  ioMiuiblo  eomme  cUa 
A  la  paaion  da  toil  aaant.^ 

The  epigram  of  two  lines  is  far 
better — 

**  Ce  portrait  resMinbla  i  la  belle, 
II  ctt  insensible  eomme  elle.** 

TIm  ^rtnit*s  very  like ;  for  sea 
It  is  inaensible  as  she.* 

I  kBow  not  where  I  met  with  the 
original  (nor  in  what  language)  of 
the  following  account  of  refined  femi- 
nine cruelty — 

In  Jalia*i  piefence  all  her  pride  I  feel. 
Yet  absent,  of  mj  absence  she  complaint; 

Her  plaints  no  loss  of  me,  no  love  reveals. 
But  that  she  does  not  witness  all  mj  pains. 

For  the  next  I  must  deprecate  the 
reproof  of  eveiy  "  Denomination,*' 
and  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  particu- 
lar; and,  without  offence,  maj  say, 
that  the  exception  proving  the  rde 
of  virtue,  aod  all  the  cardinal  ones 
having  been  imported  recently,  and 
universal  propriety  establishea  under 
his  holiness*s  and  every  other  sanc- 
tion, legitimate  and  illegitimate,  the 
wit  employed  about  the  exception 
may  be  pardoned.  It  is  a  free  trans- 
lation I  offer.  I  believe  the  original 
is  from  Poggius. 

**  Gantor  lachrrmas  elicieni, 
Pagi  non  vam  admodom  taeerdoi 
Solemnes  operans  sacris  ad  aras, 
Festnm  Gargilius  canebat  hymnom, 
£t  qnantam  poterat,  placere  dam  se 
Amatc  pntat  anribns  Lnbinse 
Tollebat  resonant  ad  astra  vocem, 
Felix  prsectpne,  stbi^ne  plaadant. 
Quod  certi  velnt  indices  amorit 


Qnaadam  lachrymnlaa  ( 
Labi  de  teneris  Labin«  ocellis. 
Hanc  ergo  rogitans,  at  alloquendi 
8ata  est  copia :  *  Die,  age,  venasta; 
Quid  flebas  modo,  me  canente,  ^a«so  ?  * 

*  Paree,  ah !  qa«rere,  parce,*  dixit  ilia, 

*  Bztinctas  mihi  nnper  eat  assellat 
Qoi  non  distimilem  tme  tabinde 
Tollebat  resonant  ad  astra  vocem.^  ^* 

A  cur^  once,  the  scandal^s  very  rare. 

Who  thought  of  his  Lubina  more  than  prajer, 

(LoTe*s  torch  boms  dear  when  better  light 

is  dim,) 
His  mittreu  present,  came  to  chant  the  hymn. 
His  Toice  he  raised  at  hiffh  as  voice  could  be. 
Of  his  performance  proad,  he  chanced  to  see 
Some  tear-drops  from  Lubina*t  eyes  descend. 
And  pleased  thereat,  he  hastened  to  the  end. 
And  joined  her,  and  then  said,  **  Lubina  teU 
Why,  when  I  chanted,  tears  so  precious  fell  ?** 
•*  Oh !  do  not  ask  me."  was  the  maid*s  reply— 
** There  it  a  cause.  Oh !  do  not  ask  me  why! 
Know  my  poor  ass  is  dead  but  toother  day, 
And  when  I  heard  you  chant  so  loud  a  lay, 
And  so  like  him,  I  thooght  of  my  dead  as»— 
For,  hearing  you,  methonght  I  heard  him 

bray.^ 

I  come  to  an  end— may  I  hope  be- 
fore the  reader  has  put  down  the 
pages  and  cried  ^^  Ohe^jam  §atis!  ^  I 
offer  but  a  motley  assemblage— but 
in  this  world  of  much  serious  foolery, 
and  foolish'  seriousness,  motley  is  no 
bad  mind's  wear :  put  it  on,  not  out- 
wardly, but  inwardly.  It  will  keep 
out  some  care,  or  cover  it.  The  field 
of  literature  has  its  light  as  well  as 
its  heavy  artillery,  its  sharpshooters 
and  skirmishers;  and  even  in  the 
most  orderly  practice  of  its  evolu- 
tions, the  fugleman  is  set  foremost, 
and  gives  the  best  direction  to  others' 
movements,  when,  to  those  who  un- 
derstand not  his  attitudes,  he  only 
seems  to  be  playing  the  fool  or  the 
buffoon. 


*  This  ia.well  condensed  by  M.  Menage.  But  there  is  quite  ts  good  a  condensa- 
tion by  oar  old  friend  Vincent  Boame,  of  that  celebrated  epitaph  on  Sir  C.  Wren, 
**  8i  qa»ris  moQamentam,  ciroamspice :  "— 

H.S.E. 

Gnlielmus  Dickinson,  Arm. 

Arehitectos, 

Qualit,  tutpice. 
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THOUGHTS  UPON  DINNERS. 


The  ignorance  of  the  vnlgar,  and 
the  preposterons  prejudices  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  are  alwajrs  the 
last  to  abandon  error,  have  combined 
to  cast  a  shade  over  the  memory  of 
that  fine  old  Roman  worthy,  Apicins. 
Of  course  we  allade  to  Apicins  Cslins, 
Che  second  of  that  name,  whose 
treatise,  De  Arte  Coquinaria^  is  still 
extant,  and  may  be  consulted  by 
those  who  are  corioos  as  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Roman 
kitchen.  The  first  Apicins  we  take 
to  have  been  a  gormandiser,  of  more 
capacity  than  discretion  —  a  mere 
prototype  of  the  Emperor  Maximinns, 
or  of  the  fanM>n8  Dando,  whose 
ostracism  occurred  during  the  days 
of  our  juvenility.  He  gorged  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  and,  like  all 
republicans,  was  a  large  but  hasty 
feeder.  The  third  Apicius  dined  under 
Trajan,  when  Roman  cookery  had 
become  essentially  depraved  through 
the  cultivation  of  a  false  taste.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Fetronins,  who  lived 
some  forty  .years  earlier,  the  Roman 
kitchen  exhibited  signs  of  artificiality, 
which  were  the  sure  prelude  of  its 
coming  decadence.  Art  had  sup- 
planted nature— the  cooks  sought  far 
less  to  delight  than  to  astonish. 
Trajan,  though  a  good  man,  and  a 
just  emperor,  was  a  hard  drinker; 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  his  addiction  to  the  vinous  vice 
prevented  him  from  carrying  into 
effect  those  judicious  cuUnary  reforms 
which,  if  introduced  timeously,  might 
have  prolonged  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  drinking,  when 
carried  to  excess,  invariably  affects 
the  appetite.  Whatever  the  original 
views  of  Trajan  may  have  been — and 
it  is  certain  that,  whUe  in  the  field, 
he  displayed  the  twist  of  a  soldier — 
we  know  that,  in  his  declining  years, 
he  cared  little  for  food,  but  stuck 
tightly  to  the  Falemian.  His  ex- 
ample was,  of  course,  imitated  by 
the  court  —  provocatives  to  thirst 
became  the  ruling  passion — and  salted 
and  highly  seasoned  dishes  usurped 
the  place  of  a  succulent  and  nutritious 
diet.  The  third  Apicius  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  ancho- 


vies: the  first  of  that  name  rested 
his  reputation  on  the  discovery  of 
hog^s  puddings. 

But  between  the  two  there  was  a 
great  gap,  both  of  time  and  of  culi- 
nary genius.  Apicius  C»lius — a  man 
who  has  had  few  equals  in  high  philo- 
sophic enthusiasm — ^flourished  under 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias, 
when  the  arts,  literary  and  social, 
were  in  their  prime,  without  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  of  decay.  The  impe- 
riad  dinners,  in  that  age,  were  em- 
phatically good.  Not  only  the  im- 
mediate nei^bourhood  of  Rome,  bat 
the  extensive  colonies,  were  ran- 
sacked for  the  raw  material;  the 
rarest  delicacies  from  ev^ry  climate  of 
the  world  fonnd  their  way  to  the 
Roman  market,  and  were  eagerly 
sought  for  and  appropriated  by  know- 
ing and  apt  purveyors.  The  chefoi 
Augustas  was  even  more  than  a 
Soyer— he  did  not  disguise,  he  simply 
heightened  the  effect  of  his  dishes. 
That  is  indeed  the  great  seo^  of 
art,  the  nephu  ultra  of  every  kind  of 
composition.  Strength  may  coexist 
with  rudeness,  harshness,  and  cm- 
dity;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  com- 
bined with  them.  To  purge  away 
the  latter,  and  retain  the  former,  is 
the  aim  of  every  troly  great  composer. 
But  there  is  much  danger  in  going 
too  far,  and  overlaying  the  subject 
with  ornament.  This  was  the  fault 
of  the  later  Roman  poets  and  rhetori- 
cians, and  also  of  the  cooks,  lliey 
smothered  nature,  as  it  were,  by  the 
weight  of  their  exceed|ing  ornament. 
The  excellent  observations  contained 
in  the  dialogue  concerning  oratory^ 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  Tacitns, 
are  not  less  applicable  to  the  causes 
of  corrupt  eloquence  than  to  those  of 
corrupt  cookery.  "  Invention,"  says 
the  author  of  that  valuable  treatise, 
**  was  on  the  stretch  for  novelty,  and 
all  looked  for  something  better  than 
perfection  —  something  rare,  fitf- 
fetched,  and  exquisite.  New  modes 
of  pleasure  were  devised.  In  that 
period  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  when 
the  rage  for  new  inventions  was 
grown  epidemic,  Seneca  arose."  Se- 
neca, though  a  political  writer,  waa 
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noi  a  cook — ^we  wish  we  coald  say 
the  same  for  the  ingeoions  editor  of 
the  Economiti — bot  he  jielded  to  the 
iofloenee  of  bis  diet.  He  sacrificed 
power  for  oroameiit,  and  nature  was, 
of  coorse,  arenged.  But,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  of  Apicins  C«lins, 
art  had  attained  its  maxironm  of  per- 
fection. It  was  fitting  that  the  age 
which  produced  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
Horace,  sbonld  likewise  be  renowned 
in  the  annab  of  transcendental  cook- 
•ery.  And  we  are  bonnd  to  say,  for 
the  credit  of  Angnstns,  that,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  there  was  no  symptom  of 
decadence  at  the  imperial  table.  His 
Master  of  the  Batteir — whose  name, 
like  that  of  the  boilder  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, has  nnfortnnately  been  lost  to 
OS  in  the  whirling  eddies  of  time, 
though  his  fame  is  still  verdant— 
never  gave  in  to  those  innovations, 
which,  even  then,  were  beginning  to 
appear.  We  snspect  Maecenas  to 
have  been  the  first  who  in  trod  need 
the  false  taste  into  Rome.  Notwith- 
standing the  halo  of  reflected  glory 
with  which  he  has  been  snrronnded 
OB  account  of  his  patronage  of  literary 
genins,  there  can  be  no  doobt  that 
this  deBoendant  of  the  Lncnmons  was, 
in  reality,  an  effeminate  creature.  He 
affected  to  patronise  agriculture,  and 
asked  Virgil  to  write  a  practical 
poem  upon  it— about  as  sensible  a 
proceeding  as  if  a  President  of  the 
Kojral  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
were  to  offer  a  premium  to  any  one 
who  should  render  our  friend  Henry 
Stephens'  invaluable  Book  of  the 
F€trm  into  dactylics.  Maro  knew  his  . 
man,  and  the  state  of  his  account 
with  the  fttmous  Roman  banking  firm 
of  Lollins,  Spunma,  &  Co.,  too  well  to 
refuse ;  but  he  fobbed  his  patron  off 
with  the  Georgics,  and  the  apocryphal 
story  of  Aristans.  In  Rome,  Me- 
cenas  went  by  the  curious  sobriquet 
of  **  The  Curling  Tongs,"  not  because 
be  used  those  implements  of  adornment 
habitually  on  his  own  person,  but  be- 
cause he  never  was  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  decorations  of  nature.  By 
several  authors  of  no  mean  nsthetical 
repute,  he  is  spoken  of,  with  just  cen- 
enre,  as  a  rank  corrupter  of  his  age ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  deficiracy  or 
decadence  in  one  branch  of  taste 
implies  a  similar  want  in  others. 
That  ridiculous  style  of  harleqninad- 
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ing  cookery,  which  reached  its  acm^ 
in  the  banquets  of  Trimalchio,  origi- 
nated, we  have  every  reason  to  1^ 
lieve,  in  the  equestrian  kitchen.  But 
Apicius  was  not  of  that  school.  He 
understood  to  a  nicety  the  limits 
which  separate  luxury  fh>m  luxuri- 
ousness,  and  observed  these  as  care- 
fully as  a  modem  Conservative,  who 
never  for  a  moment  will  permit  liberty 
to  be  confounded  with  license.  M»- 
cenas,  who  was  an  aristocratic  Whig, 
was  incapable  of  such  fine  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  have  no  maudlin  tears  of  pity 
to  shed  on  the  grave  of  Apicius.  He 
died  a  devotee  to  his  art.  Having 
fairly  eaten  himself  out  of  house  and 
home — having  converted  his  whole 
effects,  heritable  and  movable,  into 
esculents,  and  disposed  of  these,  he 
bravely  declined  the  offer  of  an  an> 
unity  which  would  have  restricted 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  baked 
kid,  aud  a  stinted  modicum  of  ig- 
noble Sabine;  and  was  found  rest- 
ing a  corpse,  amidst  the  relics  of  the 
last  superb  supper  for  which  he  had 
the  means  to  pay.  Doubtless  he  had 
still  credit ;  and  might  have  dined  de- 
liciously  on  the  strength  of  that  for 
many  months  to  come.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  honour  as  well  as  of  taste, 
and  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
leaving  such  a  stigma  upon  his  me- 
mory. He  fiell  in  his  last  legitimate 
field;  and  all  the  cooks,  throughout 
Imperial  Rome,  wore  the  melancholy 
cypress  for  his  sake.  On  the  day  of 
his  ftmeral,  the  provision  markets 
were  closed — an  honour  which,  we 
believe,  had  never  been  vouchsafed 
even  to  a  deceased  dictator. 

In  th^e  days  of  ours,  when  cook- 
ery is  again  claiming  a  high  place 
among  the  fine  arts,  not  only  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  reason  through  pure 
peptic  precept,  or  to  the  palate  by 
quaint  performance,  but  by  enlisting 
the  aid  of  poetry  and  of  rhetoric  in  its 
behalf,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  to 
mind  the  views  of  its  early  votaries. 
We  suspect— nay,  indeed,  we  know- 
that  at  present  there  is  far  more  talk 
about  cookery  than  real  understand- 
ing of  its  merits.  Almost  every  soul 
you  meet  with  in  civilised  society  can 
recapitulate  to  you,  in  French  more 
or  less  execrable,  the  names  of  the 
standard  side-dishes  whidi  are  sel- 
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dom  varied  at  repasts.  Oat  of  six 
nincompoops  whom  yon  dioe  with, 
five  at  least  will  pretend  to  be  deeply 
read  in  Soyer,  and  will  favonr  you 
with  their  opiuion  toachiog  some  of 
his  ingenioas  inventions;  bat  very 
rarely,  iodeed,  do  yon  encoanter  a 
man  who  is  a  thorough  and  coDsam- 
mate  master  of  the  first  principles  of 
dining.  In  saying  thb,  we  are  very 
far  from  insinuating  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  good  dinner  is  beyond  the 
power  or  the  capacity  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  think  so ;  for  excellence  in  almost 
every  department  of  art  makes  itself 
felt  at  once.  A  fine  critical  taste  for 
literature  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
qualify  the  visitor  to  a  theatre  for  the 
enjoyment  of  one  of  Shakspeare*s  un- 
rivalled dramas ;  a  great  orator  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  such  at  once  even 
by  an  unlettered  audience;  a  first- 
rate  picture  will  command  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  niceties  of  the  schools.  And 
so  we  believe  that  a  good  dinner  must 
and  will  be  enjoyed  by  every  being 
who  is  possessed  of  a  reasonable  pa- 
late. But  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  feeder  is  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  bad  and  the  good— still 
less  that  he  can  point  unerringly  to  the 
true  causes  of  the  excellence  or  the 
failure.  If  he  could  do  so,  then  we  must 
needs  confess  that  he  had  reached  the 
rank  of  a  critic — a  high  place  undoabt- 
edly,  though  not  the  highest,  in  the 
scale  of  art.  For  the  creative  and  ar- 
ranging genius  is  greater  still :  the 
man  who  can  merely  eat  and  discuss  a 
dinner,  is  immeasurably  inferior  to 
him  who  can  invent  and  order  a 
banquet.  Longinus  was  an  excellent 
critic,  no  doubt ;  but  what  was  he  in 
comparison  with  Homer? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  the  practical  culinary 

Erofessors — the  few  men  and  count- 
ess women  who  wear  the  decoration 
of  the  stewpan.  We  regard  them 
honourably,  and,  in  their  place,  as  the 
actual  realisers  of  the  glowing  ideas 
of  others.  Skilful  mechanics  and 
workpeople  they  are,  but  usually 
nothing  more.  Give  them  an  idea 
and  a  plan,  and  they  will  execute  it 
faithfully;  but  it  is  not  safe  nor 
prudent  to  trust  to  them  further.  Of 
course,  there  have  been,  and  are. 


many   brilliant   exceptions   to   this 
general   rule.     The   chefM  of  great 
establishments — the  Udes  of  former 
days,  and  the  Soyers  of  our  own — 
are   entitled  to   the  character    and 
praise  of  great  artists  and  inventors. 
But  we  are  writing  now  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  middle  cUisscs,  few  of  whom 
can  afford  to  command  the  devices  of 
genius  in  their  kitchens.    Upon  the 
mistress,  or  npon  the  master  of  the 
house — because  we  consider  the  sub* 
ject  so  important  as  to  require  the 
attention  of  the  real  head  of  the 
establishment— depends  the   excel- 
lence of  the  dinners ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that,  without  such  atten- 
tion, the  credit  of  any  one  table  which 
aspires  to  be  hospitable  or  refined, 
can  be  founded  or  maintained.    It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  a  cook  who  can 
dress  a  dinner,  not  only  decently,  but 
well — the  practical  rudiments  of  the 
art  are  pretty  generally  diffused,  and, 
with  due  vigilance,  it  is  easy  to  cor- 
rect errors ;  but  it  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  next  thing  to  impossible',  to  find 
an  ordinary  cook  who  can  not  only 
execute,  but  plan  a  faultless  dinner. 
Leave  her  to  herself,  and  the  odds 
are  that  there  will  be  no  variation  in 
the  form  and  style  of  your  banquet 
once  in  the  quarter  of  the  year.    Yet 
she   is   not  absolutely  deficient  in 
knowledge.    She  is  quite  aware  what 
meats,  what  fish,  and  what  vegetables, 
are  exactly  in  season ;  or  if  she  is  not, 
the  venders  of  the  raw  articles  will 
be  certain  to  instruct  her  as  to  such 
particulars.   But  that  very  knowledge 
plays  the  deuce  with  the  majority 
of  dinners  given  in  houses  where 
the  superintendence  is  left  to  the  cook. 
You,  being  a  man  of  quiet  and  stu- 
dious habits,  do  not  dine  out,  let  us 
say,  more  than  four  times  a- week  on 
the  average.    Can  anything  be  more 
disgusting  than  the  repetition  of  the 
same  dishes?      What   hideous   sin 
have  yoa  committed  that,  for  more 
than  a  month,  your  choice  out  of  a 
thousand  possible   soups  should  be 
limited  to  oyster  or  mulligatawny? 
Why  in  spring  invariably  appeareth 
that  brown    gravy  with    shreds   of 
carrot  and  chopped  fragments  of  as- 
paragus ?    Salmon  is  good  ;  but  sal- 
mon four  times  a-week  maketh  sick 
the  heart  of  man.    There  is  a  season 
for  roast  lamb—and  we  almost  wish 
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there  irere  not— for  daring  that  sea- 
son a  quartered  innocent  appears  on 
every  table.  Chickens  we  like ;  but 
why  shonld  they  always  be  set  down 
before  us  covered  with  white  sance 
and  vii-a-vis  to  a  salted  tongne? 
Why  shoold  the  happy  time  of 
Christmas  be  ever  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  smell  of  roasted 
tnrkey,  or  that  of  Michaelmas  with 
the  ranker  savour  of  the  goose  ?  Is 
it  good  that  yon  should  dine  on  Fri- 
day, precisely  and  absolutely  as  von 
dined  on  the  Thursday,  Wednesday, 
and  Tuesday  preceding,  with  the  very 
same  viands  offered  to  yon  in  exactly 
the  same  order,  though  on  each  occa- 
sion yon  have  planted  your  limbs 
nnder  cover  of  a  different  mahogany  ? 
Yet  where  is  the  diner-out  who  does 
not  admit  the  prevalence  of  this  awful 
evil?  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  bane 
and  curse  of  modem  societv,  and  has 
done  more  to  engender  misanthropy 
than  any  other  circumstance  what- 
ever. There  are  houses  in  which  yon 
can  predict  to  a  certainty  the  bill  of 
fare,  even  down  to  the  side  dishes ; 
for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  In 
many  a  decent  establishment,  these 
latter  are  invariably  procured  from 
the  pastry  cook's ;  and  of  course  it  is 
the  interest  of  that  purveyor  to  keep 
his  standard  small  and  select.  The 
dishes  are,  no  doubt,  well  dressed,  but 
seldom  hot;  for  the  domestic  cook 
does  not  regieurd  them  with  the  eye  of 
parental  affection,  and  cprudges  them 
their  share  of  the  hot  plate,  whereon 
her  own  bantlings  are  arranged.  Be- 
sides, you  know  them  all — rissoles, 
vol-au-vent,  cutlets  with  tomato- 
sauce,  and  curried  oysters — by  head- 
mark,  and  your  stomach  revolts  at 
the  repetition.  The  consequence  is 
that  you  do  not  dine.  Ton  eat  a  few 
mouthfuls  simply  to  satisfy  nature, 
and  virtuously  vow  not  to  accept 
another  invitation  for  a  fortnight 
to  come — a  vow  which,  of  course, 
is  broken  almost  as  soon  as  conceived. 
But  it  b  not  right  that  such  things 
shonld  be,  especially  when  the  remedy 
is  so  simple. 

What  can  be  simpler,  more  natural, 
or  more  reasonable  than  to  expect, 
from  the  man  who  ventures  to  give  a 
dinner,  such  an  amount  of  knowledge, 
judgment,  and  observation,  as  shall 
enable  him  also  to  order  it  ?    It  may 


possibly  be— though  we  should  not 
readily  admit  the  apologjr— that  tke 
animal  is  too  much  occupied  by  other 
things  to  attend  property  to  his  din- 
ner. We  say,  it  mnqf  be  so ;  bnt  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  fonnd  that  such 
an  excuse  is  dictated  by  a  base 
hypocrisy.  The  caitiff  will  sometimea 
tell  you— not  remarking  the  gross  con- 
tradiction implied  by  his  own  meta- 
phors—that he  has  not  time  to  look 
after  his  dinner,  because  he  is  engaged 
in  making  his  bread  I  And  you  are 
expected  on  that  account  to  overlook 
the  deficiencies,  or  excuse  the  common 
viUanies,  of  a  repast,  at  the  bare  sight 
of  which  your  gorge  instinctively 
rises.  This  excuse,  however,  can  only 
be  pled  by  a  bachelor ;  and  we  may  at 
once  fairly  adroit  that,  for  bachelor 
dinners,  considerable  allowance  is, 
and  always  ought  to  be  made.  The 
mere  eating  is  not  considered  the 
principal  part  of  such  entertainments, 
where  a  certain  degree  of  jovial  ne- 
gligence is  admitted ;  and  where,  as 
there  is  no  pretence,  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  propriety.  But  no  married 
man  is  entitled,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever, to  set  before  his  friends  a 
common  and  repulsive  dinner.  If 
bis  wife  is  inadequate  to  perform  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  her 
situation,  he  must  not  on  that  account 
neglect  the  sacred  functions  of  a  host. 
No  doubt,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  him,  poor  wretch,  had  he  selected 
his  bride  on  account  of  her  true  ac- 
complishments, instead  of  marrying 
an  nnhappy  girl  who  can  do  nothing 
but  execute  worsted  work,  and  strum 
remorselessly  on  the  piano-forte. 
Such  ill-assorted  alliances  never  foil 
to  bring  their  own  punishment ;  bat 
not  therefore  must  the  friends  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  the  error  of  the 
spouse.  If,  beneath  the  surface  of 
her  hollow  artificiality,  that  girl  re- 
tains one  spark  of  sense  or  of  affec- 
tion, it  is  in  the  power  of  a  judicious 
husband  to  do  much  towards  reclaim- 
ing her  from  the  error  of  her  ways. 
He  must  be  gentle,  patient,  yet  firm 
withal;  and  on  no  account  permit 
her  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  the 
keys  is  her  indisputable  privilege. 
He  must  never  allow  a  fault,  or  an 
instance  of  palpable  carelessness,  to 
pass  unnoticed;  and  woe  be  to  him 
for  ever  if  he  succumbs  to  the  tears 
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wbicli  are  sare  to  flow  on  tbe  first 
occasion  of  a  necessary  chidiog  1  If 
he  is  weak  esoogli  to  jield  then,  he 
deserves  to  dine  no  more.  Let  him 
bravely  grapple  with  the  difficnltj, 
and  beard  the  cook  in  her  own  do- 
main. To  do  this,  some  courage  may 
be  requisite;  for  she  of  the  lower 
regions  is  hot  as  the  element  with 
which  she  deals ;  and  not  altogether 
to  be  despised  are  the  mutterings  of 
the  iracand  Caliirhoe.  She  knows 
that  in  the  weakness  of  her  mistress 
lies  her  own  proper  strength;  and 
with  true  feminine  desperation  she  is 
ready  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  hated  supremacy  of  man.  Then 
must  the  nUm*  of  the  household  be 
strong  and  resolute  of  wilL  In  less 
than  a  week,  if  he  exerts  himself  pro* 
perly,  he  ought  to  have  established 
an  autocracy  as  absc^ute  and  enduring 
as  that  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and 
to  have  extended  his  sway  from  the 
topnest  garret  down  to  tbe  funda- 
mental kitchen.  But  let  him  not 
suppose  that  his  task  is  even  then 
complete.  Gradually,  and  by  judici- 
ous means,  he  must  awaken  within 
tbe  bosom  of  his  helpmate  those  fine 
susceptibilities  which  constitute  the 
poetry  of  domestic  existence  —  he 
must  make  her  the  minister  of  his 
cares,  the  active  sharer  of  bis  aspira- 
tions. He  must  imbue  her  with  iht 
elements  of  taste,  teach  her  to  discri- 
minate between  what  is  coarse  and 
common,  and  what  is  elegant  and  re- 
fined, expand  her  Intellect,  and  ex- 
plain to  her  the  enlightened  precepts 
of  a  wise  domestic  economy.  When 
all  this  has  been  accomplished,  and 
tbe  period  of  probation  is  over,  then 
mav  he  safely  assemble  bis  friends 
and  the  companions  of  his  youth,  and 
bid  them  take  their  places  at  a  table 
arranged  and  ordered  in  a  manner 
that  may  defy  the  severest  criti- 
cism. 
We  are  aware  that  many  excellent 

rople  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  as 
they  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the 
quality  of  their  daily  nutriment. 
This,  in  most  cases,  is  mere  self-de- 
ception ;  for  no  one,  above  tbe  level 
of  a  hog,  can  be  absolutely  careless 
as  to  what  he  eats  and  drinks.  Search 
as  you  will,  you  will  never  fall  in 
with  a  fellow,  professing  himself  con- 
tent, like  Apemantus,  with  roots  and 


water— even  tbe  most  flatolent  vege- 
tarian would  turn  from  yon  with  a 
shudder,  if  yon  requested  hhn  to  fill 
his  maw  with  raw  carrots  and  the 
contents  of  a  stable  backet.    Simple 
tastes  there  are,  no  doubt,  and  tbese 
are  to  be  accounted  honourable,  for 
simplicity  of  design  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  a  really  unperverted  taste. 
Nothing  to  our  mind  can  be  better 
than  simple  fare.     The  honest  egg, 
tbe  unassuming  potato,  the  common 
herring,  the'  plain  chop,  are  all  ex- 
cellent things  in  their  way;  but  see 
how  they  may  be  perverted.     How 
often  has  it  happened  to  every  one 
that  the  eggs  have  come  up  either 
scarcely  boiled  at  all,  or  else  abso- 
lutely indurated  ^that  the  potatoes 
were  pulp  or  porid)3n7— that  the  her- 
rings were  water-sodden — and  that 
the  chop  was  equivalent  to  a  cinder? 
Is  there  any  human  being,  whoee  lot 
has  been  cast  in  a  Christian  land,  in- 
different to  these  tbmgs?    If  so,  let 
him  naturalise  himself  with  the  Hot- 
tentots or  the  Australian  savages,  for 
with  such  creatures  alone  is  he  quali- 
fied to  herd  and  feed.    In  fact,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  rule,  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  exception,  tiiat  the  man 
who  is  regardless  of  his  victuals  is 
utterly  deficient  in  every  other  branch 
of  taste  and  in  mental  accomplish- 
ment.   Mind  and  body  are  bound  to- 
gether by  the  most  subtile  and  intri- 
cate links.    Purity  of  mind  cannot  be 
accompanied  with  impurity  of  person 
— an  axiom  well  illustrated  by  tbe  in- 
stance of  tbe  fetid  friars  of  Italy. 
What  kind  of  sentimrat  could  yon 
expect  from  a  monster  who  habitually 
battened   upon   raw   liver?       Tbe 
wretches  of  Australia  who   devour 
tree-maggots,    and    opossums   more 
stinking  than  tbe  weazels,  are,  as  we 
all  know,  at  tbe  v^y  bottom  of  tbe 
scale  of  human  intelligence ;  and  not 
much  above  them  are  tbe  Esquimaux, 
who  are  necessitated  to  subsist  upon 
blubber.    Tbe  word  taste,  as  applied 
to  the  mind,  is  directly  borrowed  from 
tbe  sensations  of  tbe  palate.  It  would 
be  just  as  humiliating  for  a  man  to 
confess  that  he   cares  not  what  be 
reads,  as  to  aver  that  be  cares  not 
what  he  eats.    There  is  mental  food, 
and  there  is  bodily  food ;  and  it  is  tbe 
duty  of  every  right-minded  being  to 
help  himself  in  both  departments  to 
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the  y^ry  beet  that  he  can  poesiblj 
procure. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Lord  John 
Unssell  and  his  friend  Mr  Fox  of  Old- 
bmm,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  standard  of  education  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  in  this 
csoantry  should  be  elevated.  Even  at 
the  present  day  it  is  hardly  posdble  to 
makeasporting  expedition  through  the 
remoter  districts  of  Scotland,  whether 
Highland  or  Lowland,  without  becom- 
ing painfully  aware  that  very  little 
indeed  has  been  done  to  cultivate  the 
popular  taste.  Go  to  a  Highland  inn, 
or  a  Border  cottage,  even  at  the  season 
when  the  inmates  ought  to  be  and  are 
expectant  of  your  arrival,  and  you 
will  soon,  to  your  sorrow  and  disgust, 
discover  how  much  the  best  and 
choicest  of  the  gifts  of  nature  may  be 
abused.  The  mntton  is  almost  in- 
variaUy  tough ;  and,  if  boiled,  bloody 
near  the  bone.  The  people  have  not 
even  the  sense  to  kill  their  hens  an 
hour  b^re  dinner  time,  in  which 
case  it  is  just  possible  that  the  fowl 
might  be  tolerably  tender  —  but  in 
plfU)e  of  that,  the  poor  superannuated 
starveling  is,  as  you  learn  from  its 
scraighing,  caught  and  sacrificed  im- 
mediately lUfter  breakfast ;  and  when 
it  appears  before  you  on  a  platter,  its 
sharp  breast  bones  and  blue  legs 
would  draw  tears  of  pity  from  an  or- 
nithologist. As  for  eating  it,  you 
desist  from  the  attempt  after  a  feeble 
effort,  for  you  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  masticate  hemp,  xour 
grouse  is  served  up  to  you  *^  brander- 
ed  " — that  is,  split  up  and  burned — 
all  the  bitter  of  the  back  lost,  or  con- 
▼erted  into  something  like  dirty  pepper 
paste,  the  juices  dried  up,  and  the 
thighs  tough  as  catgut.  Even  at 
bmikfast  your  trout  are  spoiled.  They 
are  barkened  with  oatmeal,  and  yon 
might  almost  break  them  across 
your  knee.  Donald  MacTavish  may 
be  a  good  man,  but  he  is  an  exe- 
crable baker;  and  if  he  does  not 
put  vinegar  in  his  dough,  he  surely 
slackens  his  flour  with  an  admixture 
of  buttermilk.  Were  the  sugar  duties 
lowered,  and  our  West  Indian  colonies 
ruined,  solely  that  we  might  sweeten 
our  tea  and  toddy  with  that  kind  of 
half-crystallised  molasses?  As  for 
the  beer,  if  th&re  is  any  in  the  house, 
you  had  better  abstain  from  it  if  you 
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have  the  fear  of  British  cholera  before 
your  eyes.  Touching  kail,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  not  cold  as  in  Aberdeen,  but 
piping  hot ;  yet,  if  you  attempt  to 
examine  the  contents  of  yonder  caul- 
dron, you  will  find  yourself  engaged 
in  the  process  of  extracting  the  square 
root,  so  exorbitant  is  the  proportion 
of  crude  vegetable  matter.  This  is  a 
lamentable  state  of  thmgs;  but  it 
exists,  and  that  too  in  a  country  by 
no  means  deficient  in  culinary  genius 
or  resources.  In  fact,  Scottish  cookery, 
when  good,  is  entitled  to  rank  next 
to  that  of  France.  Many  of  our  old 
national  dishes  are  unrivalled;  and 
if  Englishmen  cannot  eat  them,  that 
proves  simply  that  the  Saxon  palate 
is  deficient  in  the  nicety  of  gustation. 
A  really  first-rate  haggis  would  have 
made  Apidus  sob  with  ecstasy.  The 
art  of  ages  has  invented  no  more  deli- 
cious or  nutritive  compound ;  and  if 
it  were  true,  as  the  ignorant  Cockneys 
say,  that  the  nation  is  fed  upon  haggis, 
we  should  expect,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  a  renewal  of  the  heroic 
times.  We  regret,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  the  haggis  is  gradually 
disappearing  from  among  us,  owing 
probably  to  the  idiotical  sneers  which 
have  been  cast  on  its  primitive  form ; 
and  we  ardently  trust  that  a  vigour- 
ons  stand  may  yet  be  made  to  prevent 
its  entire  extinction.  The  Opening 
of  the  Last  Haggis  would  be  a  woe- 
ful subject  for  the  pencil  of  some 
future  Wilkie.  Sheep's  head,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  still  maintains  its  ground, 
and  we  have  no  fear  of  its  becoming 
unpopular.  It  was  the  acknowledged 
Sunday  dish  of  our  pious  ancestors, 
and  we  will  not  wrong  their  memory 
by  abandoning  it : — 

**  A  thoosaiid  jean  it  hatb  fed  the  Scot, 
And  it  will  tot  a  thoannd  more  1  ^ 

^^  Crappit  heads**  are  rather  on  the 
decline;  but  not  so  minced  coUops 
or  partan  pie.  And  we  pray  you, 
what  other  nation  has  invented  sach 
methods  of  preserving  fish?  Kip- 
pered salmon— ditto  herrings— riz- 
xared  haddocks — Finnan  ditto— what 
noble  appliances  are  here  for  the 
breakfast  or  the  supper  table  1  We 
are  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
potted  char  or  shrimps,  but  we  cannot 
consent  to  name  them  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  piscatorial  delicacies  of 
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the  north.  Then  there  are  roe-soones, 
whereof  when  one  has  tasted,  he  be- 
comes, like  the  lotns-eater,  oblirions 
of  his  former  existence.  Bat  perliaps 
there  is  nothing  in  Scottish  coolcery 
of  which  we  have  more  reason  to  be 
proud  than  onr  soaps.  We  differ  en- 
tirely from  the  popular  opinion  that  we 
received  onr  soap  system  from  France 
— we  belieye  it  to  be  purely  indigenous. 
Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  soups,  we  may 
fairly  challenge  the  unirerse.  First 
of  all  there  is  grouse-soup,  which, 
when  partaken  of  on  the  12th  of 
August,  laps  the  spirit  in  Elysium. 
Then,  there  is  hare-soup,  which,  as 
we  make  it  in  Scotland,  is  as  superior 
to  the  fiour-thickened  trash  presented 
under  that  name  in  a  London  coffee- 
house, as  Burgundy  is  to  muddy  ale. 
What  true  Caledonian  heart  does  not 
thrill  at  the  bare  mention  of  cock-a- 
leekie  ?  All  our  vegetable  soups  are 
good ;  and  here  let  us  remark,  that,  in 
the  preparation  of  these,  there  is  great 
scope  for  the  skill  of  the  artist  Many 
people  despise  pea-soup,  because  they 
have  only  tasted  it  at  the  hands  of  a 
bungler.  If  properly  prepared  from 
a  knuckle  of  superior  hkm— not  from 
beef-bones,  as  is  too  often  the  nig- 
gardly and  barbarous  method — and 
delicately  flavoured  with  celery,  there 
are  very  few  soups  that  can  safely  be 
pronounced  to  be  superior  to  it.  The 
cook  who  can  make  first-rate  pea- 
soup,  may  be  relied  upon,  almost 
with  certainty,  fbr  every  other  branch 
of  her  profession ;  but  if,  on  her  firet 
trial,  she  produces  merely  pea-water, 
or  liquid  pease-pudding,  away  with 
her  from  the  sanctuary  of  your  home  1 
Scotland  is,  indeed,  the  fairyland 
of  soap,  and  it  is  much  to  the  dis- 
credit of  England  that  in  this  par- 
ticular she  is  wanting.  Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  we  are  impugning 
the  merit  of  turtle-soup,  that  ocJden- 
tal  luxury,  of  which  Bireh  of  Corn- 
hill  is  the  prime  expositor.  And  yet, 
we  may  confess  that,  to  our  taste,  it 
is  too  glutinous  for  frequent  repetition. 
The  **  shell-puddock,"  as  we  have 
heard  it  denominated  in  Scotland,  is 
purely  an  aldermanic  creature,  and 
appears  nowhere,  with  strict  pro- 
priety, save  in  the  tureens  of  a  city 
feast.  We  have  great  doubts  whether 
any  man  would  be  justified  in  order- 
ing turtle-soup  for  bis  own  consump- 


tion at  home.  We  should  not  like  to 
speak  positively  upon  the  point,  bat 
onr  own  impression  is,  that  suck 
would  be  an  act  of  gluttony.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  dishes  not  intended 
for  individual  consumption.  Such  is 
the  haunch,  of  which  no  man  should 
eat  save  in  company;  as  also  the 
Strasbourg  paie,  A  capon  may  be 
devoured  alone,  but  not  often,  and 
we  prefer  the  assistance  of  a  firiend 
over  a  dish  of  wood-cocks.  There  is 
no  absolute  rule  for  this,  as  the  feel- 
ing which  dictates  individual  absti- 
nence arises  solely  firom  a  refined 
generosity,  and  a  desire  for  congenial 
sympathy.  What  pleasure  is  not 
enhanced  if  we  can  share  it  al<»ig 
with  others? 

But  to  retom  to  the  sulijeet  of  bad 
cookery— or  rather  that  total  absence 
of  the  art  which  prevails  in  the  coun- 
try districts  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  will,  we  fear,  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  effect  anything  like  a 
radical  change.  In  a  thin^  peopled 
district  you  are  entirely  at  Uie  meroy 
of  the  host,  who  is  not  likely  to 
change  his  habits,  or  to  exeidse 
greater  vigilance  in  his  household,  so 
long  as  he  deems  himself  secure  from 
the  chances  of  opposidcm.  Besides, 
it  often  happens  that  the  benighted 
creature  knows  no  better.  How 
should  he  ?  Hie  nearest  town— if  an 
absurd  clachan,  with  a  post-office  and 
a  savings*  bank,  can  be  dignified  with 
that  name— lies  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles ;  and  few  ffsstronomic  secrets 
are  to  be  gleaned  firom  the  strong- 
armed  Girzy  who  superintends  the 
culinary  department  in  the  solitary 
pot-house.  His  utmost  notions  oif 
luxury  are  bounded  by  the  idea  of 
brose.  No  gentle  missionary  has  re- 
claimed him  from  a  state  bordering 
upon  cannibalism.  He  is  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  M^  Dods, 
as  of  the  loving  labours  of  Mrs  Fry. 
He  was  bom,  nursed,  and  reared  in 
ignorance;  and  no  one  has  attempted 
to  enlighten  his  understanding.  Now, 
it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is 
a  national  reproach.  Such  absolute 
indifference  to  the  quality  of  food  is 
not  to  be  found  even  among  the 
heathen.  The  Bedouin  of  the  desert, 
who  can  hardly  find  grazing  ground 
and  water  for  his  flocks,  fares  far 
more  sumptuously  and  delicately  than 
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the  Hiffhlander  who  iobabits  aconntry 
abounding  in  choice  natural  products. 
In  the  poorest  village,  or  most  remote 
gasthans  in  Switzerland  or  Germany, 
they  will  serve  you  up  a  repast  which 
might  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
epicure,  and  that  simply  by  the  exer- 
tion of  a  little  care  and  foresight. 
We  remember,  at  this  moment,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  a  breakfast  which 
was  laid  before  us  some  five  years 
ago  by  the  landlady  of  the  inn  at  Sar- 
nen.  We  had  started  very  early  from 
Lucerne,  and  before  we  got  round  the 
shoulder  of  Mont  Pilatre,  were  in  a 
state  of  blessed  famine.  Lightly  we 
sprang  from  the  car  as  it  pulled  up  at 
the  door  of  a  neat  auberge,  before 
which  a  quaint  old  fountain  spouted 
its  waters ;  and,  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  that 
politeness  for  which  we  are  famous, 
we  communicated  to  her  our  wants, 
and  implored  immediate  relief.  That 
woman  was  a  true  Samaritan,  but 
withal  wise  and  judicious.  She  might 
have  allowed  us,  perhaps  blamelessly, 
to  throw  away  our  appetite  on  plain 
bread  and  butter,  but  she  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  She  deprecated  extreme 
haste  on  account  of  her  own  charac- 
ter, and  we  felt  the  justice  of  the  plea. 
Her  first  operation  was  to  take  down 
a  landing-net,  and  proceed  to  the 
neighbouring  brook,  whither  we  fol- 
lowed her  with  justifiable  misgivings, 
for  Dame  Juliana  Bemers  herself  would 
hardly  have  undertaken  to  capture  a 
reasonable  dish  in  less  than  a  couple  of 
hours.  To  our  astonishment  and  de- 
light, we  beheld  her  take  a  key  from  her 
pocket,  raise  up  the  lid  of  a  perforated 
chest  which  was  sunk  in  the  stream, 
and  extract  therefrom  some  eight  or 
ten  as  beautiful  little  trout  (four  to 
the  pound)  as  ever  leaped  at  a  May- 
fly. Our  regard  for  that  woman 
instantly  ripened  into  love.  Half-an- 
hour  afterwards  we  sate  down  to  a 
repast,  consisting  of  fish,  cutlets,  deli- 
cious sausage,  incomparable  ham, 
omelette,  eggs,  all  faultlessly  pre- 
pared, with  the  whitest  bread  and 
most  delicate  butter  in  the  world. 
We  did  not  say  much,  but  we  fed 
with  enthusiasm;  and  the  hostess 
lingered  at  the  door,  benevolently 
smiling  upon  our  exertions.  To  have 
mingled  coffee  with  that  banquet, 
except  as  a  wind-up,  would  have 
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been  fatal.  The  virtuous  matron 
knew  it,  and  brought  us  instead  a 
flask  of  fine  old  Keufchatel.  As  we 
took  our  petU  verre  afterwards  in  a 
state  of  luxurious  coma,  we  blessed 
the  hospitable  roof- tree;  and  in 
token  of  our  content,  and  in  memory 
of  our  visit,  presented  the  excellent 
female  with  the  best  engraving  we 
could  select  from  the  stock  of  a 
travelling  packman,  who  happened  at 
that  moment  to  be  taking  his  scJinaps 
in  the  ituben.  Except  on  one  occa- 
sion—that was  at  the  inn  of  Lairg  in 
Sutherlandshire— we  never  met  with 
such  an  instance  of  combined  thought- 
fulness  and  skill  in  this  country.  We 
have  specially  referred  to  that  break- 
fast at  Samen,  because  it  made  a 
permanent  impression  upon  ns,  not 
because  it  is  an  isolated  case.  We 
have  fared  sumptuously  in  the  Odcn- 
wald,  in  the  Ardennes,  and  in  the 
Tyrol ;  and  even  In  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, the  specimens  of  culinary  ac- 
complishment, intelligence,  and  avail 
of  the  national  resources,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  the  mind,  while  they  please 
the  palate  of  the  traveller.  Only 
once  were  we  nearly  poisoned.  That 
occurred  at  a  very  remote  place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Inn,  just  where  the 
Tyrolese  rolled  down  the  rocks  ou 
the  Bavarian  detachment.  We  ar- 
rived late,  and  found  the  shiben  occu- 
pied by  an  exceedingly  intoxicated 
grenzen'Jdger,  or  frontier  gens- d*arme, 
who  bad  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
smuggler.  He  was,  when  we  en- 
tered, regaling  the  contrabandist  with 
a  harangue,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  oaths  of  amazing  ingenuity 
and  power ;  whilst  the  contrabandist, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  renJing  his 
conqueror  with  brandy.  The  poor 
fellow  looked  at  us  so  beseechingly, 
that  we,  not  holding  a  commission 
at  the  time  in  the  Austrian  service, 
did  not  think  ourselves  called  upon 
to  spoil  the  sport.  We  ordered 
dinner,  and  in  due  time  a  dish 
was  set  before  us.  That  dish  it  is 
really  difficult  to  describe.  It  looked 
like  meat,  but  of  a  fibre  totally  dif- 
ferent from  anything  which  we  had 
seen  before.  The  odour  of  it  did  not 
resemble  garlic,  but  something  infi- 
nitely worse ;  assa-foetida  was  a  joke 
to  it.  Nevertheless,  beinff  fdriously 
appetised,  we  in  our  desperation 
3c 
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e&sayed  it  with  the  knife.  It  cut  like 
gutta  percha.  After  hard  haggliog 
we  disengaged  a  morsel  and  tried  it. 
We  declare,  upon  our  honour,  that, 
in  our  most  midignant  mood,  we  conld 
not  reconcile  ourselves  to  wish  such 
food  within  the  jaws  of  the  cruellest 
wielder  of  the  billy- roller.  Hastily 
rejecting  it,  we  demanded  of  the  host 
its  nature.  He  averred  it  to  be 
"  gemse,''  or  chamois ; — but  we  knew 
better ;  it  was  a  portion  of  an  aged 
billy- goat.  We  draw  a  veil  over  the 
horrors  of  that  hour,  simply  stating, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may 
have  taken  an  interest  in  his  fate, 
that,  before  we  left,  the  smuggler  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape ;  having 
kindly  assisted  the  grenzen-jiiger  in 
taking  his  measurement  for  an  unmade 
grave  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment. From  that  day  the  land  of 
Hofer  has  declined  materially  in  our 
estimation. 

Few  conntriee  possess  greater  na- 
tural resources  in  point  of  food  than 
Scotland.  The  land  is  fertile  in  nune ; 
even  the  moors  and  rocks  abound  with 
wild- fowl.  Our  seas,  lochs,  rivers, 
and  rivulets,  teem  with  fish ;  clams, 
cockles,  and  mussels,  may  be  had  for 
the  gathering  on  the  shores.  It  is 
said  by  Mr  Laing  that,  at  the  present 
day,  it  would  be  easier  for  a  man,  as 
a  hunter,  to  subsist  by  the  side  of  a 
Norwegian  fiord,  than  in  any  other 
locality  in  Europe;  but  we  are  ready  to 
LKick  thr  \Vc>teni  llighi;ii).i>  any  day 
aj:,^aiust  Norway.  Give  us  but  imple- 
iiicuts,  and  we  would  undertake  to 
furnisb,  frooyiHriV^^  ^^  year*s  eud, 
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at  the  oar,  why  he  did  not  supply 
Janetown  ?  His  reply  was — "  It  was 
fery  far,  and  fery  fafiihions ;"  and  we 
utterly  failed  in  impressing  him  with 
the  first  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy. In  the  interior,  no  Scottish 
peasant  will  eat  a  trout,  or  an  eel,  or 
a  pike,  although  all  these  may  be  had 
for  the  catching.  They  are,  indeed, 
very  often  as  absolutely  helpless  as 
infants.  A  good  many  years  ago  we 
were  storm-stayed  for  several  days  in 
the  island  of  Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkney 
group.  We  reached  it  from  Strom- 
ness,  traversing  the  island  on  foot, 
with  our  knapsacks  upon  our  shoul- 
ders, in  the  full  expectation  of  being 
able  immediately  to  cross  the  ferry  to 
the  Mainland.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  boat-house,  it  was  blowing  a  tem- 
pest ;  and  no  man  who  has  seen  the 
Pentland  Firth  when  agitated  by  a 
gale,  will  marvel  at  our  detention. 
It  certainly  was  a  magnificent  sight : 
Loutherburg  or  Horatio  MacCulloch 
would  have  given  their  ears  to  witness 
such  storm  effects ;  but  we  were  very 
hungry,  and  the  boat-house  was  very 
small.  We  were  given  to  understand 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
remain  for  at  least  three  days  upon 
the  island ;  and,  on  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  commissariat,  we  disco- 
vered that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house  beyond  a  limited  quantity  of 
oatmeal,  and  a  scrap  of  rusty  bacon. 
Also,  there  was  whisky  and  brown 
sngir,  but  nothing  more.  We,  and 
the  frieud  of  our  bosom,  now  a  thriv- 
lug  colouist  in  New  Zealand,  went 
forth,  nothing  dismayed,  to  spy  the 
capabilities  of  the  land,  and  provide 
against  the  imminent  famine.  First 
of  all  we  came  to  a  burn,  which  we 
guddied"  —  AngUce,  we  groped  for 

ront ;  and,  in  a  trice,  some  dozen  of 
cd  beauties  were  wallopping 
. e  ?od .  We  trust  that  the  rising 
geu^iatioii  of  Scottish  youth  are  duly 
educateii  in  the  great  mystery  of 
guddlin^.  Next — being  both  of  us 
fresh  iVoiu  the  botanical  class — we 
repaired  to  a  promising  bit  of  pasture, 
where  we  jj  uhered  mushrooms,  vary- 
ing iu  size  fix)m  a  button  to  a  moderate 
quoit,  and  of  those  we  got  a  basketful. 
We  tlien  plucked,  from  a  miserable 
fieltl,  some  heads  of  here,  and  rubbed 
out  tile  grain  in  its  fresh  and  almost 

reamy  state.    We  are  not  ashamed 
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to  confess  that  a  terrier,  belonging  to 
our  friend,  was  of  material  assistance 
in  grabbing  a  conple  of  nnfledged 
grouse,  which  we  poonced  npon  with 
as  little  regard  to  the  game  laws  as 
Mr  John  Bright  wonld  have  shown 
had  his  necessities  been  the  same,  and 
his  art  equivalent  to  their  capture. 
They  died  in  a  good  cause,  and  found 
a  worthy  sepulture.  Returning  to  the 
boat-house,  we  borrowed  the  frying- 
pan,  the  bottom  of  which  we  orna- 
mented with  shreds  of  the  rusty 
bacon,  then  deposited  the  trout  in 
layers,  sprinkled  them  with  oatmeal, 
threw  in  the  mushrooms,  and,  by  way 
of  combining  vegetable  with  animal 
nutriment,  sowed  the  here  above.  In 
ten  minutes  the  odour  of  the  stew 
filled  the  whole  house,  and  the  Orca- 
dian woman  wept  as  we  vouchsafed 
her  the  privilege  of  a  plateful.  It  was 
a  Saturday,  so  we  kept  the  grouse  for 
the  morrow,  being  unwilling  to  forage 
on  a  Sunday. 

it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
uo  strenuous  attempt  has  been  made 
to  establish  the  table-cThote  system 
generally  throughout  the  country  inns 
of  Scotland.  It  is  mere  trash  to  tell 
us  that  people  will  not  dine  in  com- 
pany. Let  the  dinner  be  good,  the 
regulations  unexceptionable,  the  host 
presiding  in  his  proper  place,  and  due 
attention  paid  to  the  rules  of  polite 
society,  and  we  are  certain  the  expe- 
riment would  succeed.  A  table  d'hote 
is  like  a  popular  lecture — it  gives  new 
ideas  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  It 
indoctrinates  hosts  in  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  their  calling;  and  really 
promotes  the  interests  of  society,  by 
bringing,  for  a  short  time,  the  dif- 
ferent classes  together.  No  roan  is 
the  worse  of  sitting  beside  a  fellow 
mortal  whose  pursuits  are  alien  to  his 
own.  Many  a  pleasant  evening  have 
we  spent  in  a  commercial  traveller's 
room  —  in  fact,  we  believe  that 
commercial  travellers  now  enjoy 
the  monopoly  of  the  poetry  of  the 
road.  Why  should  a  man^be  he 
statesman,  philosopher,  or  divine — 
sulk  at  an  inn  over  his  solitary 
chop  and  pint?  Rather  let  him 
mingle  with  his  kind — associate  with 
what  bagmen  are  recounting  their 
reminiscences  of  domestic  travel, 
listen  to  their  tales  of  love  or  com- 
merce, and  participate  with  them  in 


the  joys  of  toasted  eheese  ;  for  your 
bagman,  after  all,  is  commonly  a 
Christian,  and,  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  rabid  Free-Trader. 
The  health  of  Mr  Cobden  is  now  a 
toast  as  rarely  proposed  as  the  me- 
mory of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

We  beg  it  may  be  understood 
that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not 
applicable  to  the  Scottish  hotels,  or 
leading  hostelries  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Royalty  itself  might,  and 
has  reposed  and  repasted  with  entire 
satisfaction,  at  Grant's  Hotel  at  Dnn- 
keld ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  know 
what  comfort  and  good  living  are, 
when  reduced  to  actual  practice,  let 
him  go  to  McGregor's  Hotel  at  Blair 
Athole.  In  fact,  on  the  great  roads, 
or  thoroughfares,  it  is  impossible  to 
go  wrong :  our  strictures  are  confined 
to  the  remote  places  where  civilisa- 
tion has  not  properly  penetrated. 
And  we  are  perfectly  in  earnest  in 
saying,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
taste,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  first  thing  that  ought  to 
be  attended  to  in  a  system  of  national 
education.  Name  the  great  man 
who  did  not  appreciate  a  good  dinner. 
Name  the  good  man  who  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  quality  of  his  food.  Yon 
may  mention,  if  you  please,  St  Simeon 
Stylites,  and  other  anchorites,  who 
lived  upon  the  tops  of  pillars,  or  in 
caves,  in  a  manner  becoming  a  faquir 
of  India;  but  we  have  no  faith  in 
such  legends ;  and,  besides  that,  who 
vouches  for  the  nakedness  of  their 
larder  ?  The  priest  of  Copmanshurst^ 
when  the  Black  Knight  disturbed 
him  at  his  devotions,  had  nothing  be- 
fore him  save  a  platter  of  pease,  and 
a  stoup  of  well-water;  yet  haJf-an- 
hour*s  amicable  conversation  sufficed 
to  elicit,  from  a  forgotten  nook,  a 
superior  venison  pasty,  and  a  flagon 
of  right  Rhenish.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  cast  any  discredit  upon  Saint  An- 
thony ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  Breughel,  his  painter,  is  to  be 
believed,  he  roust  occasionally  have 
seen  double.  Who  shall  say  that  at 
the  elbow  of  Luther,  when  he  pitched 
his  ink-bottle  at  the  head  of  apparent 
Sathanas,  there  stood  not  an  empty 
flask  of  veritable  Steinberger?  Why 
not?  He  was  working  in  a  good 
cause,  and  requhred  a  reasonable  sti- 
mulant to  keep  him  from  the  influence 
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of  8leq>.  Idiots  ilone  despise  the 
powers  of  food  ind  of  liquor.  The 
wise  man  uses  them,  bat  does  not 
aboM  them;  and  therein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  stge  and  the 
sot.  Sometimes,  nndonbtedly,  great 
anthers  have  committed  mistakes, 
yielding  probably  to  natural  taste, 
withont  sufficient  discrimination. 
SchiUer  kiUed  himself  bj  drinking 
champagne  at  night,  whilst  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies. 
The  wonder  is  that  be  lived  so  long. 
No  human  brain,  at  such  an  honr, 
could  bear  the  double  pressure.  Had 
he  gone  to  bed  regularly  at  eleven,  or 
even  twelve,  after  a  light  snpper,  and 
«  moderate  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
be  might  possibly  have  outlived 
Ooethe.  But  the  author  of  WaOett' 
stein  was  an  enthusiast,  and  liked  the 
Qiil  de  Perdrix,  So  he  drank  and 
died  after  his  own  fashion ;  and  we 
all  hold  him  in  rich  respect.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  he  was  not  more  of  a 
practical  gastronomer. 

Temperance  is  indeed  a  'great  vir- 
tue, and  can,  as  Byron  well  remarks, 
be  exhibited  as  conspicuously  at  the 
board  of  Apidns  as  at  the  snpper  of 
an  anchorite.  There  is  no  more  de- 
testable creature  in  the  universe  than 
your  thorough -paced  voracious  glut- 
ton. Commonly  he  is  not  fat  in 
frame,  for  his  food  does  not  agree 
with  him,  and  be  is  everlastingly 
baunted  by  an  overwhelming  anxiety 
to  devour.  His  eye  is  cold  and  cruel ; 
his  jaw  pretematnrally  wolfish. 
Children  flee  from  him  with  an  in- 
stinct of  terror ;  the  very  dogs  growl 
at  him,  for  they  know  that  in  time  of 
scarcity  he  would  do  fierce  battle  for 
a  bone.  He  never  speaks  before 
dinner,  or,  at  best,  gives  m utterance  to 
a  few  sulky  syllables,  like  the  raven 
croaking  on  a  tree,  ere  he  dares  to 
-settle  on  his  victim.  He  invariably 
asks  to  be  helped  twice  to  soup ;  and 
if  there  are  two  soups,  be  partakes  of 
both.  We  have  observed  a  peculiarly 
gluttonous  feeder  throw  in  hotchpotch 
after  turtle,  relieve  that  with  salmon, 
put  on  a  layer  of  calves*- head,  add 
two  strata  of  roasted  mutton,  swallow 
half  a  green  gosling,  and  then,  with 
unappeased  voracity,  commence  to 
ogle  the  sweets.  Who,  in  a  be- 
leaguered town,  could  trust  such  a 
being  in  the  nursery?    Your  very 


great  feeder  seldom  talks  daring  his 
repast  He  considers  conversation  as 
an  impertinent  interference  with 
gorging.  He  professes  himself  to  t>e 
like  Mark  Antony, 

"  A  pUift  blast  nun. 
That  loTe  mj  food.** 

And  he  acts  up  to  bis  profession. 
However,  when  the  claret  is  put 
down,  he  begins  to  chuckle  like  an 
ogre.  If  a  Whig,  as  your  glutton 
generally  is,  he  regales  you  with  old 
stories  about  the  banquets  at  Hol- 
land House;  and  it  is  positively 
frightful  to  mark  the  glitter  of  his  eje 
as  be  recalls  bis  digested  ^*  Bemlnis- 
cences.**  Rarely  is  he  contented  with 
dinner.  He  expects  supper  likewise ; 
and,  though  your  brow  may  l>e  ach- 
ing with  weariness,  you  are  compelled 
to  cram  him  wilJi  toasted  i^eese. 
After  a  couple  of  unnecessary  tum- 
blers— but  not  before— you  may  hope 
to  get  rid  of  him  for  the  niffht.  After 
all,  the  toleration  of  su<£  a  being 
says  a  great  deal  for  the  self-denying 
qualities  of  modem  sodety.  The 
ancients,  from  whom  we  have  bor- 
rowed many  valuable  bints,  were  not 
far  wrong  when  they  occasionally  in- 
troduced an  intoxicated  Helot  as  a 
practical  warning  to  their  children. 
A  grand  glutton  always  disgusts  the 
young,  because  be  cannot  assume 
even  the  appearance  of  bcn-hommie. 
The  roysterer  is  a  more  dangerous 
character  by  far,  and  is  accordingly 
a  comparative  stranger  at  good  men*8 
feasts. 

Although  wo  are  inclined,  gene- 
rally, to  agree  with  the  tenets  of  the 
romantic  school,  and  to  inculcate  a 
befitting  veneration  for  the  methods 
which  our  fathers  practised,  we  can- 
not carry  that  feeling  so  far  as  to 
recommend  a  return  to  the  practises 
of  the  old  English  kitchen.  To  roast 
an  ox  entire  is  simply  to  commit  a 
barbarous  sacrifice  of  beef.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  Abyssinian  method, 
thoueh  clearly  less  humane,  is  not  as 
satisfactory  to  the  participators ;  for, 
between  half  and  whole  raw,  there  is, 
in  reality,  little  difference.  It  may 
be  a  very  pleasant  amusement  to 
sing, 

"  Caput  Apri  defero 
R«adens  laudes  Domino  ;** 
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but,  let  any  of  tbe  yonng  Eoglanders 
who  form  part  of  the  procession  try 
to  eat  of  the  dish  which  they  carry, 
and  we  promise  them  that  their 
thanks  will  diminish.  Peacock,  which 
our  ancestors  thought  a  very  fine  fel- 
low— the  tail  being  doly  reinserted 
after  the  process  of  roasting — will  be 
fonnd,  on  trial,  to  be  hideonsly  tough ; 
and  infinitely  to  be  preferred  is  a  cur- 
lew, if  you  know  how  to  cook  him,  to 
a  heron.  In  the  middle  ages,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  there  was  a  great 
deal  •f  bad  feeding.  William  of  Tyre 
tells  us  in  as  many  words,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  hatred  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Mussulmans,  was  owing  to  the  sys- 
tematic consumption  of  pork  by  the 
former,  and  the  abhorrence  which  the 
latter  entertained  for  the  flesh  of  the 
unclean  animal.  But  for  that  differ- 
ence of  diet,  there  might  have  been  at 
least  one  crusade  the  less;  and  surely 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  waste  the 
treasure  and  the  best  blood  of  Europe 
upon  a  cause  so  immaterial  as  that  of 
griskin.  At  the  same  time,  pork  is 
not  to  be  despised.  It  carries  us  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Odyssey,  when 
EnmsBus  tended  bis  master's  bristly 
herd ;  and  when  poor  old  Argus  lay 
scratching  himself  before  the  gate, 
awaiting  for  so  many  years  the  return 
of  his  lord  from  Troy.  Ulysses  was 
not  a  true-hearted  man.  Had  he 
been  so,  Argus  would  have  gone  with 
him  j  and  many  a  time,  in  chase  or  in 
pastime,  would  he  have  thrust  his 
muzzle  beneath  the  tamarisks  on  the 
borders  of  the  Scamander. 

A  very  interesting  book  might  be 
written  upon  the  comparative  cookery 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  or 
even  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Philology  has  evidently  failed  in 
constructing,  with  anything  like  accu- 
racy, a  genealogical  tree  of  the 
descent  of  the  human  family.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  we  can  see  our  way — 
beyond  it  all  is  uncertainty.  Whence 
came  the  Celts  ? — from  whom  did  the 
Goths  emanate?  These  are  questions 
which  never  can  be  solved  by  the  aid 
of  language;  but  we  still  think  it 
may  be  possible  to  solve  them  by 
reference  to  national  habits  and  pre- 
dilections. Language  may  change, 
but  nations  cling  instinctively  and 
kmdly  to  their  diet.     The  modem 
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scheik  lives  precisely  as  scheik  Abra- 
ham lived  of  yore.  Ossian,  son  of 
Flngal,  quaffed  from  his  shell  the 
same  ardent  liquor  which  daily 
crowns  the  qnaich  of  the  gallant 
Captain  of  M^ Alcohol.  When  was 
there  yet  an  age,  since  the  great 
Flood,  in  which  the  Batavian  did  not 
adhere  to  pickled  herring,  or  the 
Welshman  cleave  unto  his  leek? 
The  English  custom  of  celebrating  all 
affairs  of  consequence  by  a  public 
dinner— of  feeding  first,  and  speechi- 
fying afterwards— has  been  noted 
and  commented  on  with  astonishment 
by  foreigners.  It  is  simply  a  continu- 
ation of  the  old  Saxon  custom.  Hear 
how  Tacitus  describes  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors  who  landed  on  the  Isle 
of  Thanet :  —  *^  Important  subjects, 
such  as  the  reconciliation  of  enemies, 
the  forming  of  family  alliances,  the 
election  of  chiefs,  and  even  peace  and 
war,  are  generally  canvassed  in  their 
carousing  festivals.  The  convivial 
moment,  according  to  their  notion.  Is 
the  true  season  for  business,  when  tho 
mind  opens  itself  in  plain  simplicity^ 
or  grows  warm  with  bold  and  noble 
ideas.  Strangers  to  artifice,  and* 
knowing  no  refinement,  they  tell  theiir 
sentiments  without  disguise.  The 
pleasure  of  the  table  expands  their 
heart,  and  calls  forth  every  secret. 
On  the  following  day,  the  subject  of 
debate  Is  again  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  thus  two  different  periods  of 
time  have  their  distinct  uses:  when 
warm,  they  debate ;  when  cool,  they 
decide."  In  this  extract  from  a  very 
observing  and  accurate  author,  wo 
can  trace  distinctly  the  origin  of  the 
English  system  of  political  dinners — 
a  system  which,  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  has  operated  beneficially  for  the 
maintenance  of  freedom,  and  tho 
strength  and  consolidation  of  parties. 
The  Radical  faction  never  will  be 
popular  in  this  country,  for  this- 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  their 
feeds  are  of  a  most  execrable  descrip- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  a  provision  of 
nature  that  a  revolutionist  has  a 
brutal  palate.  Anything  so  bad  as 
the  entertainment  at  the  Free  Trade 
Club  was,  as  we  have  been  told  by 
some  who  were  unwarily  decoyed 
into  that  den,  never  witnessed  in  a 
civilised  country ;  and  we  can  readily 
believe  the  statement.  Some  RadicaU 
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are  not  without  a  kind  of  low  hospi- 
tality, but  they  never  can  get  people 
to  dine  with  them.  They  start  on 
the  cheap  and  nasty  principle — give 
you  bad  bran  died  Spanish  wine,  and 
claret  as  sour  as  vinegar.  Then  they 
always  ex  press  a  marked  preference  for 
•*  joints ; "  by  which  they  mean  over- 
roasted beef,  or  huge  greasy  legs  of 
mutton.  Never  yet,  since  the  days  of 
Gracchus,  could  a  Radical  acquire  the 
art  of  carving.  He  is  not  competent  to 
the  delicacies  of  a  slice :  he  hews  you 
out  a  jank,  and,  if  there  be  vege- 
tables as  accompaniments,  he  dashes 
them  into  your  platter  in  a  manner 
that  would  sicken  a  horse.  But  we 
have  not  time  now  to  discuss  the 
cookery  of  parties :  let  us  revert  to 
the  cookery  of  nations.  The  idiosyn- 
crasy of  that  of  Scotland  is  owing 
to  the  large  admixture  of  the  Celtic 
with  the  Gothic  blood— a  very  felici- 
tous combination,  as  the  imaginative - 
qualities  of  the  one  relieve  and 
elevate  the  strong  practical  tendencies 
of  the  other.  Hence  also  our  noto- 
rious national  predilection  for  the 
wines  of  France,  a  taste  which,  as 
we  lately  had  occasion  to  observe, 
18  essentially  different  from  that  of 
England.  Saxon  cookery,  though  it 
has  undergone  considerable  modifica- 
tions, in  reality  is  maintained  on  the 
same  principles  which  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  Cedric.  With  the  com- 
mon people  of  England  bacon  is  the 
staple;  and  we  must  always  refer 
to  that  class  if  we  wish  to  form  a 
just  conclusion  as  to  the  prevalent 
national  taste.  The  Saxon  is  far 
more  addicted  to  the  use  of  animal 
food  than  the  Celt.  He  therefore 
sticks  to  joints,  and  riots  in  fat 
things ;  while  the  Celt,  by  introducing 
farinaceous  and  vegetable  ingredients, 
makes  a  more  decided  advance  in 
cookery.  For,  in  order  to  combine, 
science  is  absolutely  necessary; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the 
process  is  comparatively  simple.  We 
need  not  refer  to  France;  for  every 
one  admits  that,  in  cookery,  France 
is  sublime.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  has  been  a  great 
advance  since  the  era  of  Louis 
Quatorze;  but  that  doubt,  which 
^as  been  expressed  by  many  wise 
id  learned  men,  simply  shows  to 
3at   a   height   the    art  had  been 


carried  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  The  Revolution  interfered 
materially  for  some  time  with  the 
science  of  dining.  It  brutalised  the 
nation ;  but  it  paved  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  a  new  reghne. 
Napoleon  was  not  a  superior  diner: 
he  wanted  repose,  and  was  not 
sufSciently  alive  to  the  importance 
of  allowing  good  digestion  to  wait 
on  appetite.  But  his  coadjutor  and 
colleague,  Cambac^6s,  was  a  man 
of  a  different  stamp.  With  fine 
business  habits  and  administrative 
talent,  he  combined  an  ardent  love 
for  cookery,  a  refined  taste,  and  a 
most  discriminating  palate.  We 
regard  Cambac^r^s  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  of  a 
very  extraordinary  age;  and,  had 
the  mantle  of  Plutarch  fallen  upon 
our  shoulders,  we  certainly  should 
have  essayed  to  draw  a  parallel 
l>etween  him  and  the  Roman  General 
Lucullus.  As  Cicero  and  Pompey 
met  at  the  board  of  the  one  host, 
so  did  Talleyrand  and  Murat  at  that 
of  the  other.  Lucullus  brought  in 
the  sea- water  by  conduits  to  the 
artificial  ponds  of  his  Neapolitan 
villa,  so  that  he  might  always  com- 
mand a  plentiful  supply  of  fish. 
Cambac^r^s  maintained  an  dstafette 
between  Paris  and  Boulogne,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  forwarding  his 
daily  turbo t.  Lucullus  wept  at  the 
sight  of  a  burning  city  of  Armenia — 
Cambac^'^  was  known  to  shed  tears 
over  a  disaster  in  the  kitchen.  But 
we  need  not  enumerate  other  points 
of  similarity.  If  we  had  their 
horoscopes  preserved,  doubtless  we 
should  have  found  that  these  two 
great  men  were  bom  under  the  same 
sidereal  influences;  and  we  cannot 
do  less  than  recognise  them  both  as 
important  benefactors  to  society. 

Our  strong  political  convictions, 
and  our  regard  for  iht  ftwrs-de-Usy 
prevented  us  from  ever  dining  with 
Louis  Philippe.  But,  in  so  far  as  we 
could  gather  from  the  conversation  of 
an  esteemed  friend  of  ours,  formerly 
a  high  civic  functionary  in  the  West, 
who  is  suspected  of  having  brewed 
more  than  one  bowl  of  mm-punch  at 
Neuilly,  the  Orleanist  banquets  were 
not  conducted  on  a  very  splendid 
scale.  There  was,  we  imagine,  an 
affectation  of  bourgeoisie  about  them 
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— a  sort  of  fi'ee-and-easj  style,  which 
may  do  very  well  m  a  small  estab- 
lishment, Imt  which  never  ought  to 
be  introdnc^d  into  a  palace.  If  you 
are  graced  by  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  a  king,  even  with  him  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands,  yon  naturally  ex- 
pect to  behold  due  pomp,  solemnity, 
and  magnificence.  Monarchs  are  not 
likeprivatepersons — they  never  should 
ask  any  one  to  take  pot-luck.  We 
are  weak  enough  to  reverence  the 
etiquette  which  is  kept  up  at  the 
petty  Grerman  courts;  for  royalty, 
whatever  be  its  power,  has  its  dis- 
tinct place,  and  ought  to  assert  its 
prerogative.  The  dinners  of  the  French 
President  are,  as  yet,  not  Imperial ; 
and  presidential  dinners  are  hardly  to 
be  preferred  to  those  which  are  given 
by  the  Judges  on  circuit.  Still,  we 
bear  very  promising  gastronomic 
news  from  the  £lys&,  and  we  are 
glad  that  such  is  the  case.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  diuse  of  order. 

But,  in  Pans,  one  does  not  require 
to  dine  exaltedly  in  order  to  dine 
well.  There  are  at  least  fifty  restau- 
TonU  who  will  minister  to  your  wants 
in  a  most  creditable  and  satisfactory 
manner ;  and  even  in  the  environs — 
as  at  St  Cloud — ^you  will  find  much 
tolerable  feeding.  Circumstances  have 
prevented  us,  for  some  years,  from 
visiting  Paris,  and  therefore  we  know 
not  whether  the  "  Rocher  de  Can- 
calle"  is  in  actual  existence.  A 
horrid  rumour  reached  us  that  it  was 
ehut  up  for  want  of  custom  in  1848— 
a  catastrophe  which  certamly  befell 
several  of  the  best  houses  on  the 
Continent.  But,  alive  or  dead,  active 
or  quiescent,  this  we  will  say  for  the 
old  Rocher,  that  nowhere  in  the  uni- 
verse could  an  honest  gentleman, 
with  a  Louis-d'or  in  his  pocket,  com- 
mand a  better  dinner.  The  soups, 
especially  in  spring,  were  mirific — the 
fish  was  superb— and  the  wines  of  a 
more  delicious  flavour,  and  delicate 
bouquet,  than  elsewhere.  The  Bo- 
ther was  none  of  your  Boulevard 
houses,  whidi  fops  and  dandies  fre- 
quented on  account  of  a  fashionable 
name.  You  rarely  met  any  there 
but  men  of  a  certain  age  —  staid, 
resolute,  knowing  feeders.  One  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  British 
bouse  of  Peers— a  philosophical  gas- 
tronomer of  European  reputation — 
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dined  there  every  day  he  was  in 
Paris ;  and  we  have  heard  him  de- 
clare that  the  Rocher  was  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  which  led  him  to 
cross  the  Channel.  This  was  high 
praise,  bat  not  higher  than  the  ability 
of  the  cA^  deserved. 

German  cookery  is  not  altogether 
to  be  despised,  though  there  is  much 
incongruity  in  the  ordering  of  their 
repasts.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  the  Grermans  have  borrowed 
a  great  many  of  their  best  ideas  from 
the  French.  **  Schwein's  fleisch  ** 
and  "saner  kraut,"  two  native 
Grerman  standards,  are  abominable  in 
combination ;  and  the  season  of  veal 
seems  to  last  all  the  year  round. 
Some  of  the  preparations  of  that  im- 
mature meat  are  execrable,  others 
passable ;  not  more  than  one  or  two 
are  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  good. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  at  a 
first-rate  Grerman  hotel,  such  as  some 
of  those  at  Wiesbaden,  or  the  **  Swan" 
at  Frankfort,  the  dinners  are  pure 
specimens  of  native  cookery.  They 
are  of  a  composite  order.  What  you 
admire  and  relish  most  is  borrowed 
directly  from  France— what  you  dis- 
like and  repudiate  is  usually  of  Grer- 
man origin.  Salads  of  raw  potato, 
raw  ham,  krant,  pickled  encumber, 
and  sour  sauces,  are  as  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  race  as  is  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  equal  vigilance  and  detestation. 
Perhaps  the  best  place  to  see  the 
cookery  of  Grermany  in  all  its  native 
deformity  is  at  a  mess- table,  of  which 
we  can  speak  feelingly,  having  more 
than  once  partaken  of  such  dubious 
hospitality.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  Code 
Napoleon  prevails,  there  is,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  fair  pasturing 
for  the  stranger,  and  some  scope  for 
close  and  curious  observation.  We 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  Dutch  na- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  esteem  their 
dishes.  There  is  a  strange  maritime 
twang  about  all  of  them,  which  re- 
minds you  irresistibly  of  the  cabin  of 
a  smack,  and  which  certainly  suita 
well  with  the  smoky  flavour  of  Schie- 
dam. We  have  a  strong  impression 
that  a  banished  merman,  if  forced  to 
take  up  his  residence  on  earth,  would 
nowhere  be  so  comfortable  as  in  Hol- 
land ;  but  we,  not  being  aquatic  in 
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oar  habits,  would  rather  stay  away 
from  it.  Our  knowledge  of  Kossian 
dinners  is  simply  gathered  from  hear- 
say ;  bat  what  we  have  heard  does 
not  tend  to  prepossess  ns  greatly  in 
their  favonr.  The  custom  of  com- 
mencing dinner  with  a  whet  of  cavi- 
are and  anise  must  be  repudiated,  as 
rather  nasty,  and  contrary  to  all 
known  gastronoroical  principles  ;  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  is  confidently  averred, 
that  the  natives  are  generally  partial 
to  fish  oil,  they  may  be  considered  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  orthodox  criti- 
cism. 

Surely  Spain  must  have  fallen  off 
immensely  in  her  domestic  economy. 
In  reading  Cervantes,  every  one  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  fine  tone, 
and  large  development  of  the  cookery 
which  is  there  introduced.  Cama- 
cho*s  kettle  is  calculated  to  produce 
many  a  hungry  thought ;  and  there 
is  ample  food  for  reflection  in  the 
account  of  the  banquet  which  was  set 
before  Sancho  Panza,  but  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  Now-a- 
days,  in  reading  a  book  of  travels 
through  Spain,  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  invectives  against  dishes  so  poi- 
soned with  garlic,  that  even  the 
**  Lady  of  Shallot "  would  hardly  ven- 
ture to  essay  them.  Not  one  writer, 
since  the  days  of  Mr  Beckford,  has, 
so  far  as  we  know,  spoken  in  praise 
of  Spanish  cookery,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  We  mention  this  as  an  in- 
teresting problem;  for  Mr  Beckford 
certainly  gives  the  details  of  a  mo- 
nastic banquet  of  rare  excellence  both 
as  regards  conception  and  execution ; 
and  we  are  loath  to  believe  that 
genius  of  so  high  an  order  should 
have  perished  utterly  from  the  land  of 
Pelayo  and  the  Cid.  We  hope  that 
some  earnest  inquirer  will  take  pains 
to  enlighten  the  British  public  on  a 
point  so  truly  interesting. 

We  are  not  Cosmopolitan  in  our 
views,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see  all 
the  nations  blended  into  one.  As  the 
world  goes,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main, there  is  a  pleasant  variety  of 
race,  language,  and  diet,  which  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  effaced  either  by 
means  of  peace  congresses  or  of  vege- 
tarianism. But  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  advantage  of  borrowing  hints 
from  our  neighbours.  In  this  matter 
of  dining  there  is  really  great  room 


for  improvement  among  us;  and  we 
think  that  such  a  society  as  the  Bri- 
tbh  Association  might  very  advan- 
tageously  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
labours.  At  present  our  savans  dine 
exclusively  in  the  British  islands. 
They  certainly  vary  their  locality 
every  year,  and  their  dinners,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  anything  but 
contemptible;  for  gastronomy  is  both 
the  olaest  and  the  most  cherished 
science  in  the  world.  But  why  do 
they  not  originate  a  grand  scheme  for 
dining  periodically  throughout  Eu- 
rope? A  year  or  two  ago  they  were 
discordant  about  the  glaciers — what 
fitter  place  for  carrying  out  their  in- 
vestigations could  they  have  found 
than  Switzerland,  a  country  not  at  all 
to  be  undervalued  on  account  of  its 
cheer?  Fossil  fishes  are,  no  doubt, 
interesting— but  they  are  perfectly 
useless.  Nobody  can  eat  them,  and 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  them  to 
spawn ;  whereas,  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  there  is  a  superior  breed  of 
trout,  which  learned  men  might  exa- 
mine, and  perhaps  introduce  to  the 
waters  of  this  country,  with  immense 
advantage  to  the  present  and  future 

fenerations.  With  all  deference  to 
f.  Agassiz,  we  would  ask  him 
whether  he  really  considers  one  of 
those  petrified  occupants  of  a  slate 
as  equal  in  value  to  a  prime  Finnan 
haddock.  If  he  does,  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  we  differ  from  him  entirely  in 
opinion.  That  specimen  stands  alone, 
and  can  satisfy  the  appetite  of  no 
living  creature— the  only  end,  so  far 
as  we  know,  for  which  fish  were 
created.  The  haddock,  on  the  con- 
trary, survives,  can  be  cured,  and 
will  be  cured,  to  the  endless  satisfac- 
tion of  myriads  of  hungry  break- 
fasters.  Then,  about  your  sea- levels 
and  ancient  margins — what  of  them  ? 
Do  you  expect  to  find  oysters  there? 
Ton  neglect  the  living  oyster  and  his 
breed  for  a  bagful  of  worthless  peb- 
bles. Now,  it  strikes  us  that  if  the 
Association  really  aspires  to  be  use- 
ful, it  should  extend  the  sphere  of  its 
operations.  In  the  first  place,  let  it 
ambulate  over  Europe.  The  chalk 
basin  of  Paris  would  furnish  a  capital 
field  for  exploration  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  old  school ;  whilst  those 
with  more  practical  views  might  in* 
vestigate  the  merits  of  the  Parisian 
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kitchen,  and  report  to  a  new  sec- 
tion X  or  Z,  to  be  denominated 
"  the  Gastronomic  Section,"  which, 
we  venture  to  prophesy,  wonld 
immediately  become  hy  far  the  most 
popalar  of  the  whole.  The  next 
year  they  might  proceed  to  Germany, 
and  enlighten  ns  on  the  composition 
of  the  sansage.  We  lately  read — 
if  we  recollect  aright,  it  was  in  an 
old  nnmber  of  the  Quarter^  Review — 
some  horrible  revelations  abont  the 
concoction  of  that  kind  of  meat, 
which,  when  fermented,  is  said  to  be 
rank  poison;  and  it  is  greatly  for 
the  interest  of  sportsmen  that  all 
doubts  as  to  the  salubrity  of  that 
pleasant  and  convenient  esculent 
should  be  cleared  away.  Could  six 
or  seven  of  the  ablest  chemists  of 
their  number  be  better  employed 
than  in  roakiog  such  investigations, 
whilst  the  geologists  were  chipping, 
to  their  hearts*  content,  on  the  peaks 
of  Elend  and  of  Schirke?  Italy 
would  be  next  in  order.  Some,  no 
doubt,  would  ascend  Vesuvius,  either 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
volcanic  theory,  to  imbibe  Lachryma;, 
or  to  procure  mineralogical  speci- 
mens ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
few  would  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  crustaceie  which 


are  found  in  the  Locrine  lake. 
America,  too,  offers  a  fertile  field 
for  exploration.  We  want  to  know 
something  definite  about  the  canvass- 
backed  duck.  No  account  has  reach- 
ed us  of  the  manner  in  which  clam- 
soup  is  prepared — and  that  is,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  a  question  of 
intense  interest.  There  is  an  un- 
solved mystery  as  yet  in  mint-juleps. 
Men  report  that  there  is  no  turtle- 
soup  like  that  fabricated  at  New 
York:  is  it  so?  Can  the  bass  not 
be  brought  to  our  rivers?  All 
these  things  we  wish  and  are  en- 
titled to  know,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  men  of  science  to  furnish  us  with 
such  information.  They  are  very 
foolish,  indeed,  if  they  suppose  that 
their  renown  depends  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Saurian  deposits.  Nobody, 
in  his  seven  senses,  cares  a  copper 
about  their  coprolites.  Let  them  tackle 
resolutely  to  the  real  work  of  huma- 
nity, extend  the  esurient  knowledge 
of  their  race— for,  clearly,  no  man 
can  live  upon  the  remains  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lias  —  apply 
themselves  to  the  invention  of  new 
dishes,  inculcate  educational  cookery, 
and  they  will  then  have  a  proper 
ddm  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 
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FRAOMENTS  OF  FOKTRT. 

CREDO. 
Qii0cf  tempfTf  ¥bique  ti  ah  ommiims  crtdUwm  9$L 

Mt  heart  U  sick,  my  whole  head  dfx>opi]ig  fidnts 
With  all  this  coil  of  Sabbaths  and  of  saints : 
Even  as  of  jore  the  Pharisaic  tribe, 
lAwyer  astnte,  and  casuistic  Scribe, 
Their  grievoas  loads  on  weak  men's  shonlders  laid, 
Tet  would  not,  could  not,  lend  a  finger's  aid, 
So  still  God's  Law,  with  human  fancies  fraught. 
Is  drcnmscribed,  belied,  and  set  at  naught. 

One  damns  the  use  of  some  indifferent  dish. 
And  pins  his  hopes  of  Heaven  on  Wednesday  fish ; 
Another  thinks  all  duty  this — no  more — 
To  call  the  Pope  of  Rome  a  scariet  Whore ; 
This  shakes  his  head,  and  *^  doubts  if  grace  be  sent 
***  To  those  who  pray  l^  Act  of  Parliament ; " 

That  *'  hopes  the  best  for  Schismatists,  but  canH 
^  See  anght  for  them  within  the  covenant.** 

Meantime  the  nqoirer,  penitent  and  lone 
Who  gropes  in  darkness  for  the  Altar  Stone, 
Disturbed  by  doubt,  by  wakening  consdenoe  vexed, 
And  the  remembrance  of  some  child-learnt  text, 
Ponders  amaaed,  if  one  of  these  be  true. 
Where  all  the  other  sects  are  wandering  to ; 
And  turns  from  priest  to  priest  with  vacant  eye, 
^  How  shall  I  save  my  soul  ?  "  his  anxious  cry. 

One  preaching  this  for  truth,  and  that  another. 
Proves  hiuiself  fallible,  if  wrong  his  brother ; 
For  all,  with  instinct*s  true  consent,  declare 
God's  covenant  a  blessing,  not  a  snare. 
"  Faith  Catholic,"  they  cry,  "  is  to  receive 
What  all  men,  alwavs,  everywhere  believe :  " 
Well  said — but  O !  how  sadly  missed  the  uses 
Of  this,  their  own,  experimentum  cruets — 
While  all  dispute  on  points  of  doctrine,  none 
Doubt  what  Religion  teaches  to  be  done. 

Bear  sorrow  here,  and  look  to  Heaven  for  bliss^ — 
This  thy  theology,  thy  practice  this ; 
Believe  God's  promises,  his  precepts  keep, 
Joy  with  the  joyful,  with  the  mourner  weep, 
Exalt  Love's  banner,  evermore  unfurled, 
And  keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the  world. 

O  blest  indeed,  if  thus  we  knew  our  good, 
O  blest  even  on  Earth,  if  but  we  would  I 
Sure  that,  though  shades  close  densely  round  our  way, 
The  path  of  Duty  leads  to  perfect  day. 

the  homes, 
(to  mt  constant  reader.) 

I. 

Since  first  the  Universe  began, 

Two  Spirits  wage  relentless  strife, 
Two  beings  sum  the  perfect  man — 

The  husband  and  the  wife ; 
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Two  Ranks  stirroQDd  the  throne  of  God, 

Two  Orbs  alternate  in  the  Bine, 
Two  stones  contain  man*s  funeral  sod, 

And,  O  my  Qneen,  onr  Homes  are  two. 

n. 

Here'  is  my  noon,  there  was  my  mom, 

Here  labour,  there  is  rest; 
That  is  the  Home  where  I  was  bom, 

And  this  where  I  was  blest. 
The  Past  has  passed,  and  done  Its  worst. 

The  Present  yields  both  hope  and  fear;  • 

And^  how  so  Fancy  haunt  the  first, 

Yet,  O  my  Queen,  my  Heart  is  here. 


THE  WOBLD  GBOWH  OLD. 

The  world  grows  old,  her  beauty  fadeth  fast, 
More  and  more  fi^uent  cross  her  mind 
The  bodings  of  her  doom; 
Two  hundred  generations  all  have  passed. 
We  only  now  remain  behind. 
And  populate  their  tomb. 
On  every  face  appears 
The  trace  of  recent  tears. 
Save  where  the  laugh  of  madness  rattles  by. 
Or  idiotcy's  idle  ere 
(xlaaces  from  Earth  to  Heaven  in  vacant  gloom. 


THE  DATS  OOIVB  BT. 

The  burthen  of  the  world's  old  song, 

Must  have  its  share  of  troth, 
That  the  most  honom*ed  life  and  long 

Was  happier  in  youth. 
It  is  not  only  Memory's  cheat 

That  prompts  the  heart's  deep  sigh. 
When,  mid  prosperity's  defeat. 

We  think  of  days  gone  by. 

A  feeling  lost,  we  know  not  what. 

Sweet,  because  undefined. 
Replaced  by  knowledge  sadly  got, 

The  cancer  of  the  mind ; 
A  glory  on  the  youthful  head, 

A  brightness  in  the  eye. 
Hues  of  our  native  Heaven  are  fled. 

Among  those  days  gone  by. 

Yet,  O  my  fHends,  if  this  be  sooth. 

Yet  faint  not,  but  be  sure 
The  vanished  freshness  of  your  youth 

Was  ignorant,  not  pure. 
Heaven's  glories  may  again  be  won, 

And,  streaming  from  on  high, 
As  after  moonset  comes  the  sun, 

Outshine  the  days  gone  by.  ^ 

India,  1861.  H.  G.  K 
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TEE  GREAT  QUESTION. 


We  are  threatened  with  (nr  more  aerloot  difficulties  than  opposition  to  the  impodtlon 
of  a  duty  on  com.  It  it  a  Qvkstion  whether  the  OnvemmenI  of  this  country  can 
he  carried  on,  and  on  what  principles,  and  through  wlut  mediuuL 

The  Earl  or  Derby,  16th  March,  1852. 


On  this  day  Blackwood's  Magazine 
makes  its  four  hundred  and  fortieth 
monthly  appearance  before  the  Bri- 
tish public;  and  if,  during  its  career 
of  thirty-five  years,  it  have  earned, 
by  its  unwavering  and  uncompromis- 
ing advocacy  of  Conservative  princi- 
ples, through  evil  and  throueh  good 
report,  a  title  to  even  the  slightest 
degree  of  consideration,  we  earnestly 
pray  it  in  aid  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
when  addressing  our  readers  on  the 
eve  of  a  tremendous  conflict,  the 
results  of  which,  in  our  deliberately 
formed  opinion,  shared  by  every 
thinking  and  experienced  politician  in 
the  kingdom,  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  Empire  to  an  extent  almost  unpre- 
cedented, and  also,  at  present,  utterly 
incalculable.  We  fully  concur  in  what 
fell  from  the  venerable  and  patriotic 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  who,  in  an- 
nouncing in  the  House  of  I^rds  the 
resignation  of  the  late  Ministry,  and 
his  own  intended  retirement  from 
active  political  life,  declared,  ^^  I  shall 
consider  it  a  duty  not  to  remain  in- 
different to  the  proceedings  of  this 
House,  upon  the  great  impending 
questions,  in  times  most  eventful,  and 
which,  I  am  afraid,  will  long  continue 
to  be  eventful.^*  The  recent  manifesto 
of  his  lordship^s  late  colleague.  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  which  we  think 
calculated  to  disappoint  everybody 
and  provoke  very  sarcastic  commen- 
taries, we  shall  at  present  notice  no 
farther  than  by  observing,  that  we  see 
in  it  only  a  latent  perception  by  its 
writer,  that  questions  are  about  to  be 
stirred  which  may  well  occasion  anxi- 
ety to  moderate  men  of  all  parties. 
To  this  curiously- timed  document, 
however,  we  shall  return. 

Since  the  last  dissolution  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  1847,  some 
of  the  greatest  European  nations 
have  undergone  a  series  of  con- 
vulsions unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.     Thanks  to  the 


protection  of  a  mercifal  Providence, 
this  country  has  hitherto  escaped 
that  revolutionary  dbnflagration  — 
evincing  a  strength  and  elasticity  of 
political  institutions,  and  its  in- 
habitants an  enlightened  moderation 
of  temper  and  spirit,  which,  making  us 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
at  the  same  time  afford  to  ourselves 
matter  for  congratulation,  mingled 
with  dark  anxiety.  Influences,  secretly 
and  sedulously  exercised,  have  been 
at  work  in  this  country  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  to  an  extent  of 
which  superficial  observers  have  no 
notion,  designed  and  calculated  to 
work,  if  unchecked,  portentous 
changes  in  'our  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  and,  in  so  doing,  endan- 
ger the  national  independence,  and 
even  existence.  The  issue  of  the 
ensuing  general  election,  looked  to 
with  just  anxiety  and  curiosity  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  will,  in  all 
human  probability,  avert  or  precipi- 
tate revolution,  and  of  the  mosi 
crafty,  sinister,  and  wanton  charac- 
ter —  its  agents  calculating  equaJUy 
upon  supinenesSy  andfaetiony  as  their 
most  efficient  auxiliaries.  It  is  in- 
deed fearful  to  reflect  on  the  extent 
to  which  either,  or  both,  may  favour 
the  efforts  of  those  whose  only  aim  is. 
In  any  way  to  sap  the  independence 
of  the  nation,  to  confuse  and  subvert 
the  relations  and  the  very  foundation 
of  society ;  and  the  Great  Question 
which  we  propose  now  to  discuss,  in 
a  temperate  and  solemn  spirit,  is,  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken,  during  the 
general  election  of  1862,  by  eveiy 
intelligent,  independent,  and  patriotic 
elector  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
question  we  shall  discuss  with  as  much 
brevity  as  is  consistent  with  its  magni- 
tude, and  under  the  influence  of  convic- 
tions far  too  profound  and  sincere  to 
adroit  of  indulging  in  levity,  or  invec- 
tive. We  shall,  at  the  same  time,  ne- 
cessarily have  to  speak  with  plainness 
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of  public  men,  and  combinations  of 
them,  as  seen  in  action  daring  the  last 
few  months,  or  even  daring  the  last 
two  or  three  years ;  bat  we  consdenti- 
onsly  disclaim  being  actuated  by  mere 
party  considerations.  We  have,  on  the 
contrary,  always  seen  great  force  in  the 
saying  of  Swift,  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, Party  is  the  madness  of  many  ybr 
the  gain  of  a  few.  It  is  to  ns,  especially 
at  this  momentous  crisis  of  the  na- 
tional fortunes,  an  exceedingly  small 
matter  what  class  of  individuals,  as 
individuals,  and  with  whatever  amount 
of  personal  respectability  and  influ- 
ence, occupy  the  seats  of  power,  and 
dispense  the  sweets  of  patronage. 
But  what  does  occasion  us  a  consum- 
ing anxiety,  is,  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  those  who  enjoy,  or  as- 
pire to  place  or  power,  have  the  deter- 
mination and  the  power  to  uphold.  Let 
ns,  then,  immediately  proceed  to  in- 
quire what  are  those  principles ;  and 
then  who  seem  likeliest,  honestly  and 
resolutely,  to  act  upon  them. 

And  the  first  of  those  principles 
which  it  appears  at  this  moment  of 
immense  importance  to  keep  promi- 
nently in  view,  though  Lord  John 
Russell  now  would  throw  it  with  Indif- 
ference into  the  lumber-room  of  old 
political  expedients,  but  to  which,  in- 
deed, in  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
time,  perhaps  all  others  should  for  a 
while  yield  precedence,  as  vital  to  the 
independence  and  welfare,  nay,  the 
very  existence,  of  this  great  Empire,  is 
— the  preservation  of  its  Protestant 
CHARACTER.  Why  is  it  now  so  spe- 
cially necessary  thus  to  bear  in  mind 
and  insist  upon  this  proposition? 
Because  the  Protestantism  of  the 
country  is  at  this  moment  in  imminent 
danger,  as  we  will  forthwith  make 
clear  to  even  the  humblest  reader  of 
these  pages.  But  if  our  Protestant- 
ism be  really  in  danger,  what  is  to 
become  of  us  as  a  nation  ?  Our  most 
religious  and  gracious  Queen  is  heart 
and  soul  a  Protestant ;  and,  on  her 
coronation,  solemnly  swore  before  her 

people  to  "  BiAINTAIN  TO  THE  UTMOST 
OF  UKR  POWER  THE  TRUE  PROFESSION 

OF  THE  Gospel,  and  the  Protest- 
ant REFORMED  RELIGION  ESTABLISH- 
ED BY  LAW."  Thus  she  joyfully  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  these  realms  by 
Protestant  sanctions.  She  is  the  chief 
corner-stone — the  very  keystone  of 


the  political  arch ;  and  we,  ber^  sub- 
jects, have,  on  our  parts,  as  solemnly 
sworn  to  *^  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria."  Then  we  must  do  so 
by  remembering  at  this  perilous 
crisis  that  she  is  a  sworn  Protestant 
sovereign,  and  that  her  supremacy,  as 
such,  is  at  this  moment  the  subject 
of  direct  and  indirect,  of  insidious,  of 
systematic  attack,  characterised  by  a 
malignity  and  insolence,  such  as  it  is 
very  hard  to  contemplate,  for  even  a 
moment,  with  calmness.  As  long  as 
Popish  machination  appeared  but  to 
prosper  in  this  country,  amidst  our 
culpable  supineness,  when  masked 
under  the  lovely  aspect  of  loyalty  and 
devotion,  that  mask  was  patiently 
worn  till  the  moment  appeared  to 
have  arrived  for  casting  it  aside — 
which  was  in  the  autumn  of  1850 — 
when  the  hideous  features  underneath 
were  suddenly  seen  by  a  startled  conn- 
try,  equally  disgusted  and  alarmed. 
We  had  a  fuU-blown  Cardinal  strut- 
ting among  us,  fresh  from  the  Fla- 
minian  gate  of  Bome,  declaring  that 
he  had  come  to  annihilate  our  own 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  pro- 
claim our  prelates,  clergy,  and  miui- 
sters,  of  all  denominations,  impostors. 
Our  country  was  coolly  parcelled  out 
bjr  the  Pope  under  a  fresh  Popish  juris- 
diction; and  he  claimed  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  among  us  as  his 
own,  to  be  dealt  with  after  his  own 
blessed  will,  and  according  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  Bomish  Church. 
Our  Queen — God  long  preserve  her 
to  her  loving  and  indignant  people ! — 
was  ignored  as  a  mere  cipher,  within 
these  her  own  dominions,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  own  enthusiastic  subjects. 
She  was  not  even  so  much  as  mentioned 
— no,  not  even  to  commend  her  to  the 
obedience  and  love  of  her  Boman  Ca- 
tholic subjects ;  there  might  have  been 
no  such  being  in  existence !  And  so  it 
was  witli  our-Church ;  which,  with  his 
clergy,  however,  the  aforesaid  Cardinal 
lost  not  a  moment  in  assailiug  with 
virulent  abuse  and  falsehood.  This 
person  had  no  right  to  come  to  this 
counti'y,  as  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Cardinal,  without 
the  Queen*s  licence;  and  his  doing 
so  was  a  contempt  of  her  authority, 
and  of  the  law  of  the  land.  He  came, 
too,  in  that  capacity,  as  a  Prince  of 
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the  Court  of  Rome— a  Privy  Conn- 
cilior  of  the  Pope — a  member  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  who  elect  the 
Pope,  and  may  one  day  elect  Acm,  as 
is  very  probable,  at  this  moment,  the 
last  object  of  his  ambition.  We  onr- 
selves,  at  the  time,  were  alive  to  all 
this ;  and,  with  others,  pabliclj  chal- 
lenged hlia  to  disclose  the  oath  which 
be  had  taken  on  being  appointed  Car- 
dinal, in  order  to  satisfy  the  conntry 
that  he  had  not  contracted  obligations 
inconsistent  with  those  dne  from 
a  British  subject  to  his  Sovereign. 
Bat  though  it  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely to  his  interest  to  calm  the  pub- 
lic agitation  by  a  prompt  and  frank 
explanation,  he  obstinately  remained 
silent,  and  has  remained  so  to  this 
hour.  He  first  of  all  assumed  the 
character  of  Archbishop,  in  deliberate 
defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land :  we 
immediately  strengthened  that  law, 
declaring,  in  peremptory  langnage, 
that  he  shonld  not  assnme  the  title ; 
bat  he  has  persevered,  contempta- 
oasly  disregarding  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  all  of  us,  and  that  solemn 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  which 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  were 
heartily  parties  I  Nay,  he  went  on 
with  supreme  effit>ntery  to  complete 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the 
Pope ;  and  we  saw  bishop  after 
bishop  appointed  under  the  prohi- 
bited designations,  and  ever  since, 
and  now,  affecting  to  assume  and 
exercise  the  prohibited  functions  and 
jurisdictions.  He  and  his  clergy 
deliberately,  and  in  terms  of  needless 
contumely,  reviled  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed their  disobedience  of  it.  We 
do  not  pause  here  to  ask,  how  can 
this  be  borne  by  the  Protestants  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ?  but 
calmly  to  inquire,  whether  the  Qaeen^s 
sovereignty  has  not  been,  and  is  not  at 
this  moment,  assailed  and  insulted  ? 
Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  matter 
still  more  serious, — infinitely  more 
serious,  and  calculated  to  awaJien  the 
liveliest  anxiety  for  the  national  wel- 
fare. This  dangerous  man,  Dr  Wise- 
man, is  now  associated  in  close  council 
with  another,  as  dangerous  in  Ireland, 
Dr  CuUen ;  both  of  them  reeking  from 
Rome  with  ultramontane  bigotry. 
They  are  acting  in  concert  as  emis- 
saries of  the  Pope — ^possibly  as  con- 


scientious emissaries ;  and  we  believe 
that,  like  as  Dr  Wiseman  has  refnsed, 
so  has  Dr  Cullen  refused,  up  to  the 

S resent  moment,  to  state  what  oaths 
e  may  have  taken  on  receiving  his 
recent  appointment  from  Rome,  though 
he  also  has  been  challenged  in  vain 
to  do  so.  The  institution  of  the 
Queen*s  Colleges  in  Ireland  has  been 
placed  under  Papal  ban,  and  secular 
knowledge  denied  the  Queen^s  sub- 
jects there,  unless  filtered  through  the 
putrid  medium  of  Popish  superstition 
and  falsehood ;  and  that,  too,  by  the 
hands  of  a  priesthood  bound  by  every 
conceivable  tie  of  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  and  inflamed  with  incessantly- 
avowed  hatred  and  abhorrence  of 
Protestantism  and  its  professors.  Is 
not  this  the  existence  and  exercise 
of  an  influence  fatally  at  variance 
with  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
this  Protestant  country?  Yet  a  far 
more  important  matter  remains  be- 
hind ;  we  mean,  the  existence  of 
the  Catholic  Defence  Association, 
with  its  secret  ramifications  through- 
out the  country,  and  its  thoroughly 
organised  and  openly  avowed  action 
upon  the  Parliamentary  constituencies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  1  This  is  by 
far  the  most  fearful  feature  oi  the 
case,  and  one  which  we  shall  be  mad 
if  we  regard  with  indifference ;  nay, 
we  may,  in  such  an  event,  come  here- 
after to  consider  ourselves  as  having 
been  smitten  with  a  judicial  blind- 
ness ;  for  we  quietly  looked  on,  while 
an  axe  was  being  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  national  religion,  the  supremacy 
of  our  Queen,  the  sovereignty  of  our 
nation ;  while  an  imperium  in  imperio 
was  being  bnilt  up  within  these  domi- 
nions, of  such  enormous  proportions, 
as  at  length  superseded  the  original 
structure,  while  its  fickle  and  supine 
tenants  were  replaced  by  those  of 
another  faith  and  allegiance.  Are 
these  things  to  be  ?  Verily  they  will, 
unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  and  with 
all  our  energy,  in  time. 

We  now  go  on  to  give  a  marvellous 
prediction,  with  its  exact  startling 
fulfilment ;  to  state  an  atrocious  fact ; 
and  to  ask  an  awful  qaestion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  November 
1828,  at  a  great  meeting  held  at 
Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  country  to 
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the  inevitable  consequences  of  that 
measure,  one  of  the  speakers  wm  a 
very  learned  uid  eminent  member  of 
the  university,*  and  there  is  noir 
lying  before  us  a  report  of  his  speech, 
printed  immediately  after  it  had  been 
delivered,  and  for  which  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  a  distinguished  friend. 
We  earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  Empire,  what- 
ever may  be  their  opinions  on  poll* 
tical  and  economical  questions,  to 
every  word  of  what  follows : — 

'^  If  emancipation  pass,  while  the 
bishops  and  priests  still  remain  feudal 
vassals  to  a  foreign  directory,  and 
while  the  state  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise converts  their  spiritual  influence 
into  constitutional  power,  tell  me, 
what.is  to  prevent  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Association? — its  speeches, 
its  rent  too?  And  seeing  that  Ireland 
has  been  always  esteemed  the  strong- 
hold— the  'idand  of  saints' — with 
the  loss  of  which  Popery  is  itself  to 
decline  and  fall,  and  by  which,  and 
Britain^s  navy,  it  may  yet  be  wafted 
triumphantly  to  every  extremity  of 
the  earth  I — why  not  add  a  reioforce- 
ment  of  rent,  (remitted  from  Rome, 
and  raised  from  the  whole  world  of 
Papal  Christendom,)  for  extending 
Romish  influence  over  our  Legisla- 
ture, purchasing  boroughs  at  any 
price,  and  giving  command  of  all  the 
sinews  of  war  ?  What  is  to  prevent, 
I  say,  all  its  present  proceedmgs  and 
influences  ?  It  is  a  question  worthy 
of  an  answer,  and  a  pause.  What 
to  prevent  Association  missionaries, 
backed  by  priests,  from  still  captur- 
ing votes  at  each  election^  turning  out 
from  every  county  the  Protestant  mem- 
ber,  and  putting  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
his  ptacCj  and  in  that  u>ay  sending^ 
perhaps^  eighty  Roman  Catholics  to 
Parliament  f — What  to  prevent  the 
unconstitutional  imposition  of  pledges 
by  this  Church, — combination,  and 
the  introduction  of  such  new  pledges 
as  the  concordat  between  the  Hier- 
archy and  the  Association,  from  time 
to  time,  may  recommend  ? 

^^  I  can  see  no  conceivable  end  to 
these  pledges.  If  not  seasonably 
checked,  they  may  soon  reach  to  a 
length  overturning  all  the  principles, 
and  upsetting  all   the    freedom,   of 


legislation  itself.  For  instance.  Ra- 
dical Reform  is  a  pledge.  Why  not 
make  it  a  i^edge,  that  every  benefice 
or  see  of  the  Established  Church, 
when  vacated,  should  be  filled  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  churchman  ?  —  of 
which  single  measure  the  result  would 
be,  the  overthrow  of  the  only  bulwark 
against  the  unceasing  encroachment 
and  the  (no  doubt  remote,  but  stilt 
ultimately  possible)  establishment  of 
civil  and  spiritual  despotism,  even  in 
Great  Britain!  .  .  .  Why  not 
make  different  formidable  canons  of 
the  Romish  Church,  or  court,  laws  of 
the  realm,  and  establish  some  system 
of  national  education  entirely  on  Ro- 
m^  Catholic  principles,  and  enforcing 
all  the  rules  of  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius;  and  repeal  the  Union?  Any 
measure,  be  it  great  or  small,  may  be 
inserted  in  the  list ;  there  may  even, 
more  than  all  that  I  have  said,  be  a 
pledge  to  secure  the  parliamentary 
union  of  these  eighty  members^  and 
their  swmiission  to  appointed  chiefs  or 
leaders^  and  a  pledge  obliging  them  to 
oppose  the  Oovemment  in  every  mea- 
sure— ^to  stop  the  supplies,  and  thus 
control  the  other  powers  of  the  State 
— till  the  subject  of  every  newly- 
invented  pledge  be  successively  con- 
ceded! 

**  Here,  then,  we  see  eighty  members 
of  Parliament  virtually  returned,  or 
allowed  to  be  returned,  by  a  small 
body  of  men,  whose  oath,  I  hope,  you 
remember— by  men  who  have  com- 
paratively  no  interest  in  their  coun- 
try's welfare,  and  who  are  predomi- 
nantly guided  by  the  interests  or 
commands  of  a  foreign  government — 
hostile  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  hostile  to  Great  Britain!  Yet 
to  this  hierarchy,  with  its  dependent 
clergy,  and  its  accredited  civil  agent 
or  plenipotentiary,  these  eighty  par- 
liamentary members  owe  their  seats; 
they  are  turned  out  at  its  pleasure, 
are  bound  by  pledges  of  its  dictation, 
and  are  united  as  a  phakmx  on  every 
measure  that  concerns  the  interests  or 
u^'shes  of  their  masters.  The  leader, 
again,  of  these  creatures  will  be  far 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  only  passing  from 
this  side  of  the  House  to  that,  he  can 
make  a  difference  on  any  question 
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proposed  of  160  votes  I  If  joined  to 
any  respectabie  Opposition^  he  can  tm- 
pede  alt  the  functions  of  Government^ 
and  turn  out^  in  fact,  any  Ministry  by 
a  judicious  plan  of  watching  opportu^ 
nity  and  of  seasonable  surprises.  Joined 
to  the  IVhiffs,  he  can  turn  out  the 
Tories ;  and  then^  as  his  pledge  re- 
quires,  he  must  join  the  Tories  and 
turn  out  (he  Whigs,  thus  making  a 
football  of  the  British  State!  Or,  if 
permitted  to  become  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter, still,  in  the  Cabinet  his  influence 
and  office  are  retained  only  by  retain- 
ing bis  followers,  and  these  he  retains 
only  through  permission  of  the  Rom- 
ish clergy.  lie  must,  therefore,  still 
proceed  in  the  same  course— exercise, 
no  doubt  satisfactorily,  his  ministerial 
patronage  in  the  Church  of  England — 
still  show  his  old  respect  for  the 
pledges,  and  for  ever,  in  fact,  disturb 
the  House,  the  Government,  and  the 
country,  by  successive  measures  and 
motions  of  Romish  suggestion.  And 
what  should  a  new  king  arise,  or 
heir-apparent,  and  become  a  convert 
—by  the  influence  of  this  Jesuit-minis- 
ter, or  of  some  Romish  Episcopal 
peer,  now  one  of  the  high  Lords  Spi- 
ritual, and  having  free  access  to 
majesty— can  any  one  present  predict 
or  follow  all  the  awfbl  consequences 
of  such  a  possibility  ?  ** 

We  ask,  was  not  this  prophecy? 
Is  it  not  now  descriptive  ?  And  shall 
it  be  historic  1  For  what  have  we  at 
this  moment  in  Dublin?  A  ^^  Catholic 
Defence  Association,"  the  chief  of 
whose  avowed  objects  is  to  secure  the 
return  to  the  next  Parliament  of  a 
staunch  phalanx,  ranging  from  sixty 
to  eighty  in  number — this  Associa- 
tion consisting  chiefly  of  Popish 
priest?,  who  are  not  only  selecting 
candidates,  but  forcing  them  on  con- 
stituency after  constituency,  by  all 
the  arts  of  terror  and  blandishment 
that  UD scrupulous  bigotry  and  dis- 
loyalty can  command.  And  every 
one  of  tlieso  candidates  is  pledged  to 
this  priesthood,  to  do  their  ruthless 
bidding  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  only  one  fell  object  in  view — 
the  advancement  of  the  Papal  interest 
ill  this  kingdom— and  possessed  of 
most  formidable  powers  to  efiect  that 
object,  as  it  was  predicted  they 
would,    viz.,    alternately  supporting 

id  defeating  all  other  parties  in  the 


House,  and  every  combination  of 
those  parties ;  being,  in  fact,  really 
all-powerful,  if  parties  should  prove 
to  be,  unhappily,  nearly  balanced  in 
the  House ;  and  thus  we  shall  have, 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  Empire 
— ay,  in  the  very  dazzling  centre  of 
European  Protestantism,  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  our  Queen,  and 
the  ejea  of  her  subjects— the  Pope  of 
Rome  installed,  virtually,  in  supreme 
power !  But  we  proceed  to  state  an 
atrocious  fact,  illustrative  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Papal  machmery. 
A  gentleman  named  Frederick  Lucas 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  Tablet,  a 
newspaper  which  has  long  been  the 
recognised  organ  of  the  Popish  priest- 
hooif.  He  hasjust  been  selected  by  the 
priests  as  the  Roman  Catholic  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  Meath.  In  the 
Times  newspaper  of  the  18th  May  1852 
may  be  seen  the  address  which  this 

gentleman  has  ventured  to  issue  to 
is  future  constituency;  and  from 
that  address  we  select  two  passages, 
which  should  speak  trumpet-tongued 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Those  passages  relate  to 
education,  and  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  by  the  Fifth  Article  of 
the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  it  is  declared  that 
*^  the  Churches  of  England  andlreland, 
as  then  by  law  established,  should  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church 
of  England  andlreland;  and  that  the 
ooctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  of  the  said  United  Church 
shall  be,  and  shall  remain,  in  full 
force,  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now 
by  law  established  for  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  that  the  continuance 
and  preservation  of  the  said  United 
Church,  as  the  Established  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fun- 
damental part  of  the  Union." 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  Popish 
priest-selected  and  priest-supported 
candidate  for  a  county  in  Ireland  has 
just  deliberately  placed  on  record  as 
his  title  to  the  suffrages  of  the  con- 
stituency : — 

I.  *'If,  from  all  this  mass  of 
iniquity,  I  must  single  out  any  one 
instance  as  deserving  of  special  com- 
memoration, it  would  be  the  subject 
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of  Education^  because  it  is  to  the 
qnestion  of  edncation  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
are  directed  in  the  present  day ;  and 
becanse  it  is  chiefly  by  polluting  the 
sources  of  edncation  for  every  class 
of  the  commonity  that  they  hope  to 
destroy  or  enslave  the  Chnrch.  Upon 
this  qqestion,  then,  I  will  jost  say 
that  I  hnmbly  and  reverently  acknow- 
ledge in  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  and 
in  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals ;  the  right  of  determining  for 
me,  as  a  son  of  the  Church,  what 
modes  of  education  are  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided,  and  what  are  safe  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  that,  on  all  Chnrch  ques- 
tions, of  whatever  kind,  myprine^pU$ 
are  uUramontane — ^that  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  are  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  those  held  by  the  highest 
and  most  trustworthy  authority  upon 
earth—the  Supreme  Pontiff,  the  living 
apostle,  the  vicar  upon  earth  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ !  If 
I  should  have  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  education,  or  on  any  other  subject 
affecting  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
principles  at  variance  with  these,  I 
pledge  myself  to  oppose  every  such 
attempt  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
ability." 

II.  "  The  whole  iniquity,  eyery 
shred  and  fragment  of  it,  proceeds 
from  the  Establisheid  Church.  Of 
that  institution,  as  it  exists  in  Eng- 
land, I  will  say  nothing ;  because,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  it  has 
at  least  some  claims  to  the  character 
of  nationality,  and  to  the  favour  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  rears  its 
tmmitred  front  I  But  in  Ireland  the 
case  is  different;  and  as  the  onlv 
remedy  for  the  aggressions  which 
have  been  already  perpetrated,  and 
for  those  still  worse  which  are 
threatened  against  us,  lies  in  the 
removal  of  that  painted  and  gilded 
rottenness  which  is  nicknamed  the 
Establishment^  I  think  it  necessary 
just  to  say  one  word  about  it.  The 
formula  that  I  should  use  would  be, 
not  that  I  would  oppose  any  Govern- 


ment which  will  not  repeal  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  but  that  I  would 
oppose  every  Grovemment  which  will 
not  remove  in  this  country  the  grievance 
of  the  Established  Churchy  which  ufill 
not  absoUUebf  put  down  its  monopoly 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues^  and  abate 
that  arrogant  and  aHen  ascendency 
which  is  a  standing  insult  to  the  people 
of  this  land.  Abate  this  one  grievance- 
— destroy  this  one  injustice — ^put  dow& 
this  one  monopoly — erase  from  the 
surface  of  this  soil  the  odious  spectacle 
of  a  Catholic  population  lorded  over 
by  Protestant  parsons^  and  Lord 
Archbishops^  and  derical  justices  and 
robbers^  who,  under  various  denomina- 
tions, gather  up  into  their  own  den 
apart  the  whole  produce  of  a  national 
fund,  which  they  acquired  by  plunder, 
and  still  maintain  by  the  strong  arm 
9XoTiO-~undermine  this  one  enormous 
grievance,  make  it  totter  and  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  every  other  lesser 
grievance  of  the  same  kind  and 
parentage  will  be  buried  in  the  wide- 
spread ruins.  M^  notion,  therefore, 
is  that,  for  savmg  ourselves  fron^ 
the  Protestant  aggressions  by  whicb 
we  are  at  once  assailed  and  threaten- 
ed, and  securing  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  that  perfect  equality  before 
the  law,  which  is  the  right  of  every 
Catholic,  we  must  begin  by  battering 
down  the  monopoly  of  the  Established 
Church  r 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  ask  an 
awful  question  of  the  writer  of  this^ 
address— of  Drs  Wiseman,  Cnllen^ 
and  MacHale,  under  whose  auspices- 
such  addresses  issue— and  of  every 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  expecting 
to  be  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
inflnences,  and  under  the  pledges,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association. 
That  question  is :  Are  they  aware, 
that  before  they  can  sit  or  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  must, 
at  the  table  of  the  House,  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  oath,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Emancipation  Act?* — 

^^  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear 
.  .  .  and  I  do  hereby  disclaim, 
disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure,  any^ 
intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church 
Establishment,    as    settled    by   law 


•  Statute  10  Geo.  IV.,  c  7,  §  2,  4. 
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within  this  realm ;  and  /  do  solemnly 
swear y  that  I  never  will  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  anL,  or  may  become 
entitled^  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant  religion  or  Protestant  Govern^ 
tnent  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  I 
do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I 
do  make  this  declaration,  and  every 
part  thereof,  In  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  with- 
out any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatsoever.  So 
help  me  God." 

We  earnestly  ask  any  gentleman 
who  most  take  this  oath,  and  will 
take  it  with  the  intention  of  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  address  of  Mr 
Lncas,  to  consider  anxiously  whether 
it  is  possible  to  take  that  oath  with- 
oot  deliberately  peijoring  his  soul 
before  God  and  his  country  ? 

Surely  it  is  a  very  awful  question 
for  all  who  have  to  answer  it ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  loyal,  honourable,  and 
Christian  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
who  would  rather  die  than  enter  the 
Honse  of  Commons  thus  polluted, 
with  such  an  oath  upon  their  lips,  and 
such  declared  purpose  in  their  hearts. 
But  there  may,  and  assuredly 
will  be,  others  infatuated  or  unprin- 
cipled enough  to  do  so;  lending  a 
willing  ear  to  the  serpent  whispers 
of  their  priest  echoing  the  execrable 
language  of  Lignou,  recently  edited 
by  Dr  Wiseman,  ^*  For  a  just  cause,  it 
is  lawful  to  confirm  equivocation  with 
an  oath !  "♦  There  may  be  a  consi- 
derable body  of  men  in  the  next  Par- 
liament pledged  to  do  the  thing  they 
have  expressly  sworn  not  to  do— viz. 
"  to  subvert  the  present  Church  estab- 
lishment, and  disturb  and  weaken  the 
Protestant  religion  and  Protestant 
Gk)vernment  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
Let  no  one  shrink  from  looking  stead- 
ily at  this  probability,  or  rather  cer- 
tainty, in  order  that  such  an  emer- 
gency may  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
wisely.  The  remedy  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  hands 
of  the  constituencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  very  many  of  them  are 


already  aware.  Let  them  put  in 
practice  the  good  old  maxim,  that  to 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed ; 
let  them  look  out,  in  every  instance, 
for  men  of  ascertained  probity,  of 
proved  staunch  Protestant  principles 
— (not  hypocritically  assumed  by 
needy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers) 
— and  let  every  elector,  for.  either 
county  or  borough,  make  it  a  matter 
of  personal  duty,  in  the  coming  exer- 
cise of  his  franchise,  as  he  must  an- 
swer for  it  to  God,  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  to  posterity,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  candidate  for 
whom  he  proposes,  or  is  importuned 
to  vote,  is  an  honest  Protestant,  re- 
solved to  stand  or  fall  with  his  Pro- 
testant Queen,  and  the  Protestant 
Constitution  of  these  realms.  As  far 
as  he  can,  let  him  insist  on  straight- 
forward answers  to  these  questions: — 
Do  you,  heart  and  soul,  condemn  the 
Papal  aggression  of  1850,  and  will 
you  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  defeat 
anything  ahready  done,  or  to  be  done, 
in  furtherance  of  it  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  a  danger- 
ous outrage  upon  the  dvil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  country,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  authority  and  supre- 
macy of  the  Queen?  Will  you  be 
constantly  in  your  place  and  on  your 
guard,  mindless  of  other  political 
considerations,  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  num^rs  banded  together 
to  subvert  Protestantism  in  this 
country?  Will  yon  support  any  Gro- 
vemment  which  institutes  searching 
inquiries  into  the  present  position  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  then*  own 
church,  the  disposition  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  manner  in  which  trust 
property  is  held  for  Roman  Catholic 
purposes  ? — and  how  religions  houses 
are  carried  on  in  this  country? — what 
are  the  actual  relations  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Queen 
stand  towards  the  State,  towards  any 
foreign  power,  and  towards  their  own 
priests  and  prelates,  with  a  view  to 
exposing  the  present  anomalies  of  the 
law,  and  suggesting  amendments  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament?  If 
the  candidate  flinch,  or  equivocate  on 


♦  The  reader  may  depend  upon  the  aeoaracy  of  this  frightful  quotation,  since  we 
have  examined  the  original  for  ourselves. — Lig.  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  tr.  2,  p.  316. — *'  Ex 
justi  oau8&  lioiium  sit  uti  aequivocatione^  modis  expositis,  et  cum  juramento firmare  T^ 
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these  points,  on  no  consideration  let 
him  have  the  vote,  but  let  it  rather  be 
given  inexorably  against  him ;  for  be  is 
onsonnd,  and  a  dangerous  person  to  let 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  these 
momentooB  limes.  If  the  Protestant 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  but  act  thus,  all  wilhjet  be  well: 
if  we  hesitate,  all  is  lost;  for  the 
Popish  forces  are  compact,  muted, 
res(^ute,  and  well  officered;  and 
there  are  already  infallible  indications 
that  they  hare  made  very  skilfhl  dis- 
positions, and  entered  into  formidable 
alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  most  dangerous  parties  in  the 
State.  While,  however,  Protestants 
thus  talk,  and  hope,  and  wish,  their 
aleepless  enemy  plans  and  actg ;  and 
unless  we  personally  resolve,  everyone 
of  ns,  to  set  about  the  matter  forth- 
with, and  with  system  and  energy,  as 
though  our  individual  and  best  inte- 
rests depended  upon  it,  Dr  Wiseman 
and  his  companions  will  smile  at  our 
childishness,  and  our  descendants  wiU 
curse  it.  Let  no  one  regard  what  is 
here  said  as  exaggerated  or  chimeri- 
cal. We,  who  write  this,  have  had 
cur  attention  fixed  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
liood  in  this  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  ana  their  doings 
evince  a  wonderful  sagacity  of  deter- 
mmation  in  aiming  at  one  single 
ot^t  in  a  hundred  different  wa3rs — 
the  prostration  of  Protestantism  with- 
in these  realms.  We  truly  believe  that 
the  Vatican  knows  no  object  more 
desirable,  or  for  which  it  is  prepared 
to  make  greater  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions ;  knowing  that  regained  ascen- 
dancy in  Great  Britain  would  instantly 
add  overwhelming  strength  and  splen- 
dour to  the  Papacy  tlm)ughout  the 
whole  world.  The  reception  given  ia 
1850  to  Dr  Wiseman  and  the  Bull 
which  he  brought  with  him,  for  a  while 
stunned  the  Papal  authorities,  and  in- 
spired Infallibility  with  a  horrible  fear 
that  it  had  made  a  slight  mistake,  and 
been  precipitate ;  but  that  was  all;  and 
Dr  Wiseman  and  his  friends  look  to 
the  ensuing  elections  with  intense 
anxiety,  in  the  hope  of  not  only  re- 
covering lost  ground,  but  pushing  on 
far  beyond.  Mingled  mortification 
and  ambition  have  stimulated  them 
to  make,  and  they  are  at  this  moment 
making,  immense  preparation  for  the 


coming  struggle.  But  a  co-operative 
force  is  to  be  found  in — thank  God  I 
their  well-founded — apprehensions  for 
what  may  be  done  by  ns  at  the  com- 
ing elections,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
is  doing,  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  for- 
mer, we  heard,  not  a  fortnight  ago, 
an  eminent  and  learned  Roman  Catho- 
lic express  his  fears  that  they  might 
"  be  paralysed  by  the  Protestant/ttror 
at  the  hustings  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.** As  to  Ireland,  unhappy,  priest- 
cnrsed  Ireland,  it  is  with  unspeakable 
thankfulness  that  we  are  able  to  an- 
nounce to  our  readers,  for  their  encou- 
ragement, that  Protestantism  is  really 
sapping  the  foundations  of  Popery 
there — laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  its 
Upas-tree  deadliness.  We  have  taken 
great  pains  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  conversions  firom  Popery  in 
the  West  of  Ireland ;  and  are  satisfied 
that  a  movement  is  going  on  there 
fraught  with  prodigious  political  conse- 
quences, and  which  are  becoming  daily 
more  apparent  to  those  most  deeply 
concerned — the  Popish  priesthood  of 
Ireland.  The  vigilant  and  energetic 
conductors  of  the  Times  newspaper  sent 
a  ^*Speciid  Commissioner**  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  during  the  last  au- 
tumn ;  and,  on  the  7th  October  1851, 
thns  announced,  in  a  leading  article, 
the  result  of  their  inquhries  :  "  It 
seems  now  pretty  clear  that  something 
like  A  Reformation  is  taking  place  in 
the  province  of  Connaught.  We  were 
unwilling  hastily  to  give  credence  to 
the  numerous  statements  which  reach- 
ed us  on  this  subject.  Still,  however, 
due  allowance  having  been  made, 
quite  enough  remains  to  convince  us, 
that  the  Insh  mind  is  at  this  moment 
undergoing  a  change  of  incalculable 
importance,  and  shaking  off,  at  any 
rate  in  some  degree,  the  fetters  of  its 
ancient  faith.  In  the  missions  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  Church,  which  have 
achieved  such  signal  success,  we  re- 
cognise a  just  and  fair  reprisal  for  tho 
arrogant  aggressions  of  the  Pope.  In 
answer  to  his  Bulls,  they  have  pub- 
lished the  Bible  ;  and  while  he  is 
threatening  our  Crown  and  hierarchy, 
they  sap  the  foundations  of  his  power, 
by  disseminating  the  Word  of  God 
among  his  people.'*  This  is  good,  but 
better  far  remains  behind.  A  month 
afterwards,  two  leading  Romish  news- 
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papers  thus  gare  excraclatiog  utter- 
ance to  the  same  truths:  **  We  learn 
from  unquestionable  Catholic  antho- 
rity,"  said  the  IhibHm  Evening  Pott  of 
the  1 1th  November  last,  **  that  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  proseljtisers  In  almost  everr 
part  of  the  countnr,  and,  we  are  told, 
In  the  metropolis,  Is  beyond  all  that  the 
worst  misgivings  could  have  dreamed 
of  I  There  is  not  onl  j  no  use  in  deny- 
ing these  statements,  but  it  would  be 
an  act  of  treachery  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  Catholic  Church  to  con- 
ceal them,  or  even  to  pass  the  matter 
over  as  a  thing  of  no  great  moment.** 
— "  We  repeat,"  said  the  Tablei  of 
the  8th  November  last,  «'  that  it  is 
not  Tuam,  nor  Cashel,  nor  Armagh, 
th^t  are  the  chief  seats  of  successful 
proselvtism,  but  this  very  city  fDub^ 
im]  in  which  we  Uvel**  ThU  great 
work  is  hourly  progressing,  under 
the  auspices  principally  of  the 
*^  Irish  Church  Missions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,**  a  society  deserving  of  uni- 
versal support ;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  great  cause  in  operation,  another 
— that  of  the  continued  and  ever* 
increasing  emigration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  peasantry,  and  the  benign 
effects  of  education  in  Ireland — it  is 
easy  to  see  how  well  founded  Is  the 
apprehension  of  the  Popish  priest- 
hood, finding  themselves  thus  assailed 
in  their  strongholds,  and  how  natural 
the  desperate  exertions  which  they 
are  making  against  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  five 
hundred  thousand  inmates  of  work- 
houses, we  are  credibly  informed  by 
those  who  have  closely  inquired  into 
the  sutj^^t  ^^^^  ^^®  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  Ireland  now  neariy  equals  the 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  if  these  causes 
continue  in  operation  for  only  a  few 
years  longer,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  see  a  glorious  and  peace- 
ful reformation,  a  social  reformation, 
in  Ireland.  Exhilarating,  however, 
as  is  this  prospect  to  us,  it  b  dis- 
maying to  our  enemy ;  and  we  repeat 
it,  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  such 
a  struggle  on  his  part,  at  the  ensuing 
election,  as  will  challenge  all  our  own 
energies  and  resources.  We  say, 
therefore,  to  every  Protestant  elector. 
Be  up  and  doing;  buckle  on  your 
armour  to  fight  a  great  fight ;  do  not 


undervalue  tout  enemy*s  strength — 
nor  overvalue  your  own;  but  g^ 
forth  in  that  great  sphit  of  steadfast 
purpose,  which  alone  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  great  ends.  As  you 
have  a  Protestant  Queen,  so  she  hta  at 
present  a  determined  Protestant  Mini- 
ster, whom  she  has  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  maUng  this  alUimportanl 
and  ever -memorable  appeal  to  her 
people ;  and  we  shall  presently  show 
that  the  questions  which  we  have  just 
been  urging  electors  to  propose  to  can- 
didates, are  exactly  those  which  we 
proved,  in  our  AprU  number,*  to  have 
been  those  which  that  Prime  Ifinister 
himself  declared,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  February  1851, 
that  he  was  ready  most  seriously  to 
discuss. 

So  much  for  one  aspect  of  that 
great  question,  which  the  nation  must, 
on  its  own  responsibility,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  so  shortly  decide.  There  is, 
however,  yet  another,  requiring  calm 
and  serious  consideration,  for  it 
touches  the  very  vitals  of  the  body 
politic 

It  may  be  expressed  shortly,  and 
with  sufficient  clearness  for  practical 
purposes,  as  taking  the  form  of— 
on  aitemaiive  between  the  preservation 
and  the  destructhn  of  Ike  existing  con- 
etitution  in  Chwrdi  and  State,  In 
order,  however,  to  make  this  plain, 
it  is  necessary  very  briefly  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  position  and 
conduct  of  political  piurties  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  last 
Parliament;  and  we  hope  to  satisQr 
the  reader,  that  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  what  follows  will  repay  the 
effbrt. 

The  present  position  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  speaking  solely  with 
reference  to  the  individual  members 
who  constitute  it,  is  satisfoctoiy  to 
no  one,  either  in  or  out  of  the  House. 
From  time  to  time,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  this  assertion  has 
been  made  by  the  leading  members  of 
every  section  into  which  that  House 
has  been  and  is  divided.  The  astound- 
ing move  of  the  late  Sit  Robert  Peel  oo 
the  qaestion  of  the  Com  Laws,  dis- 
located all  existing  political  combina- 
tions, to  an  extent  perhaps  unex- 
ampled   in    Parliamentary   history. 


•  P.  391. 
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Doim  to  that  point  of  time,  the 
political  parties  in  the  House  were 
aabstantiallj  only  three--the   Con- 
senrative,  the  Whig,  and  the  Badical 
or  movement  party ;  bnt  occasionally 
were  to  be  seen  temporary  combina- 
tions, on  particular  questions,  between 
the  Whigs  and  Conservatives,  and 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals ;— far  more 
frequently  the  latter.    The  Conserva- 
tives, however,  were  far  too  strong 
for  either,  or  both  united ;  and  there 
was  no  saving  for  how  great  a  length 
of  time  that  Conservative  Govern- 
ment might  not  have  continued  in 
power.    When,  however,  Sir  Robert 
Peel    timorously   and    precipitately 
abandoned  the  position,  which  he  had 
occupied  so  triumphantly,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  great  question,  a  states- 
man so  shrewd  and  experienced  as 
himself,  could  not  have  failed  to  see, 
that  one  direct  effect  would  be  the 
rendering  permanent  and  powerful 
that  particularcombination  of  persons, 
of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  were 
Mr  Cobden  and  Mr  Bright,  to  whose 
desperate  exertions  he  very  osten- 
tatiously and  gratuitously  attributed 
the  entire  ** merit**  of  that  great 
fiscal  change.    He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  had  some  special  object  in  view, 
in  singling  out  one  individual,  Mr 
Cobden,  for  favourable  notice,  and 
giving  him,  as  far  as  Sir  Robert  Feel 
could  then  do  so.  Parliamentary  posi- 
tion and  prestige.  Sur  Robert's  remark- 
able language  towards  that  gentleman, 
in  the  last  speech  which  he  delivered 
as  Minister,  took  all  parties  by  sur- 
prise, and  offended  most  who  heard 
it ;  savouring,  as  it  did,  apparently  of 
very  bitter  pique  or  revenge  towards 
those  whose  party  he  had  so  sud- 
denly dissolved,  and  being  also  tmac- 
companied  by  any  caveat  or  proteet^ 
as  far  as  we  recollect,  against  the  wild 
revolutionary   principles   which    Sir 
Robert  well  knew  that  Mr  Cobden  en- 
tertained, and  had  repeatedly  avowed, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament!    In 
this  it  seemed  to  us  at  the  time,  and 
continues  to  seem,  that  there  was  a 
sickening  significance.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  had  paid  due 
attention  to  the  savings  and  doings  of 
Mr  Cobden  and  bis  coagitators  for 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws;  and  eveiyone  who  knew  Sir 


Robert's  watchfulness,  and  also,  un- 
doubtedly, his  truthfulness,  believed 
him.  Then  the  country  saw  with  con- 
cern and  astonishment  a  leading  Con- 
servative statesman,  who  had  enjoved 
its  confidence  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  Minister  since  William  Pitt,  de- 
liberately elevate  into  political  impor- 
tance a  person  whomi  he  know  to  be 
an  advocate  of  as  great  organic 
changes  in  the  Constitution  as  had 
ever  been  mooted  in  Parliament. 
Nay;  Sir  Robert  must  have  heard 
that  Mr  Cobden  had  frequently 
avowed  that  he  regarded  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  as  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  infinitely  more  sweeping  and 
tumultuous  changes. 

The  dissolution  of  Sir  Robert  PeeVs 
Govemment  introduced  afourth  party, 
consisting  of  those,  a  limited  number, 
of  his  more  devoted  personal  sup- 
porters, who  seemed  resolved  to  stand 
equally  aloof  from  thehr  old  friends, 
from  the  Whigs,  andfrom  the  Radicals. 
These  gentlemen  probably  thought 
that,  in  the  progress  of  events,  they 
would  be  found  a  sort  otnw^Uut  round 
which  might  gather  a  Liberal  Conser- 
vative party,  of  which  they  would  be 
the  head,  and  have  the  guidance.  Their 
calculations,  however,  soon  proved 
to  be  altogether  erroneous;  for  while 
the  gulf  between  them  and  theur  old 
friends  became  rapidly  wider  and 
wider,  they  seemed  viewed  with  sus- 
picion by  the  Whigs,  and  repudiated 
by  the  Radicals.  This  sUte  of  things 
lasted  for  some  time ;  the  small  band 
standing  alone,  shorn  of  all  direct  in- 
fluence, and  trying  to  make  amends 
for  it  by  seizing  every  decent  pretence 
for  showing  their  power  of  turning 
the  balance  of  parties.  Their  evident 
wish  was  to  wear  out  the  Protection- 
ist feeling  of  their  late  friends,  and 
show  them  that  they  had  to  choose 
only  between  receiving  them  back  and 
being  permanently  excluded  from 
power.  At  length  came  another  sud- 
den and  great  change  over  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  parties,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Papal  aggression,  and 
iu  ridiculous  result,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill.  On  this  occasion 
the  little  Peel  party  thought  proper 
to  commit  themselves,  almost  to  a 
man,  to  doggedly  opposing  the  national 
feeling,  faintly  professing  to  share  the 
universal  indignation,  but  ostentati* 
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oa£ly  adopting  a  line  of  policj  in  entire 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  party !  If  their 
counsels,  immedlatelj  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  in  the  Session  of 
1^1,  had  been  based  upon  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Liberal  party  at  large 
would  side  with  them,  they  immediate- 
ly found  themselTOS  totally  mistaken; 
for  Lord  John  Russell  was  supported 
by  not  only  the  great  majcMity  of  his 
own  professed  adherents,  but  by  many 
of  the  Radical  party,  and  also  by  the 
old  Conservative  party,  who  found 
fault  with  Lord  John  only  because 
his  legislation  was  miserably  unequal 
to  so  great  an  exigency,  and  would 
disappoint  the  country.  They,  never- 
theless, supported  him,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  infhsing  vitality  into 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilL  Lord 
John  Russell  now  found  himself  in  a 
novel  and  embarrassing  position — he 
had  made  deadly  enemies  of  the  com- 
pact Roman  Catholic  party;  and  they 
were  strenuously  supported,  by  not 
only  the  Peelites,  but  an  active  sec- 
tion of  the  Radical  party,  head^ 
by  Mr  Cobden;  and  this  last,  for  con- 
venience* sake,  may  be  styled  the 
Manchester  party.  Lord  John  had, 
in  fact,  placed  himself  in  serious  anta- 
gonism to  both  sections  of  the  Radical 
party  some  time  previously — viz.,  in 
the  Session  of  1849— when,  heading 
the  whole  combined  forces  of  the 
Whigs,  Conservatives,  and  Peelites, 
he  defeated  the  motion  of  Mr  Hume 
and  the  Manchester  party  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  186  (268  against 
82.)  They  have  never  forgotten  or  for- 
given that  defeat,  nor  is  it  reasonable 
that  they  should ;  for  Lord  John  did  his 
duty  on  that  occasion  admirably,  and 
made  a  very  powerful  and  thoroughly 
Conservative  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  revolutionary  motion  then  before 
the  House.  It  is  of  importance  to  look 
for  a  moment  somewhat  closely  into 
this  matter,  since  it  has  already  had, 
and  is  likely  to  have,  much  influence 
on  the  position  of  parties,  and  the 
solution  of  the  Great  Question  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Mr  Hume*s 
motion*  was  one  to  '* Amend  the  Na- 
tional Representation,'*  by  extending 
the  elective  franchise  so  as  to  include 
all   householders,    taking   votes   by 


ballot,  limiting  Paiiiaraents  to  three 
years,  and  equalising  representatives 
to  the  population  I  This,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  a  pretty  large  section  of 
what  u  called  the  Charter;  and,  aa 
such,  its  illustrious  supporter,  Mr 
Feargns  O'Connor,  rose  and  conde- 
scen^gly  received  it.  Sir  George 
Grey  opposed  the  motion  strenuously, 
denouncing  it  as  dangerous,  as  a  mere 
instalment  towards  further  democra- 
tic changes,  and  as  almost  identical 
with  the  Charter.  The  spokesman  of 
the  Manchester  party  was  Mr  Bright, 
who  supported  the  motion  with  hi» 
utmost  energy,  and  bitterly  taunted 
Lord  John  Russell  as  the  head  of  an 
exclusively  aristocratic  Cabinet.  Lord 
John  rose  to  reply,  and  delivered  as 
Conservative  a  speech  as  could  have 
been  delivered  by  Lord  Derby ;  and 
we  select  from  it  three  very  striking 
passages.  ^^  So  far  as  I  can  see,"* 
said  Lord  John,  evidently  alarmed 
by  the  violent  democratic  tendency  of 
Mr  Bright's  speech,  *'  the  peofrfe  of 
this  country  are  as  much  attached  to 
the  constitutional  monarchy  as  the 
people  of  any  country  have  ever  been 
attached  to  the  constitution  of  their 
own  state.  My  belief  is,  that  it  is 
the  form  of  government  suited  to  this 
people.  My  belief  is,  that  not  a 
balance  of  forces,  but  a  combination 
of  powers  brought  about  by  monarchy^ 
aristocracy,  and  democracy  acting  to- 
gether, produces  as  much  of  liberty 
and  happiness,  as  great  a  develop- 
ment of  talent,  as  great  encoursge- 
ment  in  the  practice  of  religious  and 
moral  duties,  as  any  constitution  the 
world  ever  exhibited  or  has  produced. 
My  belief  is,  that  if  you  adopted  the 
scheme  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Montrose,  as  it  is  explained  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Manchester, 
you  would  risk  all  these  blessings.  I 
do  not  think  that  you,  the  House  of 
Commons,  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage, in  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  dis- 
tricts, would  long  have  peace  in  this 
House ;  and  if  you  had  peace  in  this 
House,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
carrying  measures  of  a  democratic 
nature,  you  could  not  keep  harmony 
with  the  other  two  powers  of  the  State. 
In  framing  and  proposing  the  Reform 
Bill,  what  we  wished  was,  to  adapt 
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the  representation  of  this  House  to  the 
other  powers  of  the  State,  and  keep  it 
in  harmony  with  the  Constitution. 
That  object,  I  think,  aftor  seventeen 
years*  trial,  we  have  attained.  We 
have  obtained  a  gradual  progress  of 
measures  of  reform  without  conyul- 
sion,  without  fear,  or  risk  of  blood- 
shed." A  little  fhrther  on,  Lord  John 
thus  indicated  the  nature  of  Bright's 
commentary  upon  Hume,  agreeing 
with  Sir  George  Grey,  that  its  ten- 
dency was  towards  the  six  points  of 
the  Charter:  ^If  there  was  some 
obscurity  about  the  proposal  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Montrose,  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Manchester  has  cleared  it  of  all  ambi- 
guity, and,  I  trust,  must  have  shown 
the  House  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  wishes  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Montrose  himself,  whatever  might 
be  his  respect  for  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  this  House,  and  however  he 
might  reverence  those  forms  which 
have  cabled  him  to  act  no  undis- 
tinguished part,  and  to  confer  no  onall 
benefit  upon  his  country ;  those  who 
aid  him,  and  in  aiding  overpower  him, 
have  no  limitation  in  their  designs — 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Manchester,  they 
have  no  respect  for  the  Constitution ; 
that  they  do  not  propose  to  stop  short 
of  admitting  eveiy  adult  male  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  franchise ;  and  that 
although  this  would  not  be  obtained 
by  the  motion  of  to-night-— although 
it  would  not  be  effectual  in  carrying 
the  six  points  of  the  Charter— yet 
this  is  the  end  to  which  the  honour- 
able member  for  Manchester  is  direct- 
ing his  efforts."  Observe  now,  how- 
ever, the  ensuing  passage,  in  which 
he  administered  a  grave,  a  jnst,  and  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Messrs  Cobden  and 
Bright,  and  the  rest  of  their  party, 
which  these  persons  will  never  pardon, 
and  under  which  they  have  winced 
ever  since.  "  What  I  have  to  find 
fault  for  with  the  honourable  member 
for  Manchester,  and  those  who  agree 
with  him,  is,  that  they  are  so  exceed- 
IMOLT  NARROW-MINDED.  Get  them 
npon  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
particularly  conversant,  and  I  Usten 
with  great  admiration  to  their  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  acute  ability ;  but 


when  we  come  to  discuss  large  ques- 
tions, snch  as  concern  the  fortune  of 
onr  Empire,  then  I  see  that  they  have 
inieiieet  and  understanding  bound  up 
in  such  a  narrow  round  thai  it  is  quite 
impoMsibU  to  get  them  to  understand 
those  great  principles  on  which  our 
ancestors  founded  the  Constitution  of 
this  country,  and  whidi  we,  tiieir  suc- 
cessors, humbly  admire,  and  endea- 
vour to  follow  f"  • 

It  really  afflicts  us  to  aUnde,  in 
passing,  to  the  noble  ntterer  of  this 
dignified  and  spirited  rebuke,  permit- 
ting himself,  three  years  afterwards, 
in  March  last,  to  kiss  the  rod  which  had 
since  that  period  been  held  over  him 
by  these  very  persons,  and  be  goaded 
into  actnally  calling  them  to  his  coun- 
cils in  a  political  extremity  of  his  own 
making,  and  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
Democratic  party  that  his  eyes  had 
been  at  length  opened  to  the  narrow- 
ness and  error  of  his  own  political 
views  1  It  is  one  of  the  most  humili- 
ating passages  in  modem  political 
history,  and,  we  sincerely  regret  to 
say,  has  irretrievably  injured  the  re- 
putation of  this  dlistinguished  and 
once  powerful  personage.  It  is  in- 
deed a  singular  and  melancholy  coin- 
cidence, that  both  Lord  John  Rnssdl 
and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel  should 
have  been  seen  acting  precisely  simi- 
larly towards  the  same  individual 
representation  of  bitter  and  unscru- 
pulous Democracy,  each  owning  in 
him  a  master  I  In  the  division  on 
Mr  Hnme^s  Chartist  motion,  the  Peel 
party  contributed,  as  we  have  stated, 
to  swell  the  majority ;  and  a  signifi- 
cant and  prominent  unit  in  that 
majority  was — Sir  James  Grafiam. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  too  keen 
not  to  perceive  his  deteriorated  posi- 
tion in  the  House  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  Session,  in  consequence  of 
his  feud  with  the  Radical  party  pro- 
per, and  through  his  opposition  to 
their  radical  reforms,  and  with  the 
combined  Radical  and  Peel  party, 
in  consequence  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill ;  while  he  beheld  the  Con- 
servative (or  Protectionist)  party 
compact  and  united.  To  propitiate 
the  Radicals,  he  promised  to  usher 
in  the  ensuing  Session  with  a  satis- 
fwrtory  measure  of  reform ;  and  suc- 
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ceeded  in  lolling  tbom  into  a  sort  of 
sullen  silence  of  dlstrnstfol  expecta- 
tion. He  most  have  forseen,  however, 
that  he  conld  not  then  calcnlate  on  the 
support  of  the  Feel  part/,  if  he  shonld 
intn>dnce  anjmeasnro  havinga  chance 
of  satisfying  the  Radicals;  and  he 
would  thus  have  to  run  the  risk  of 
linking  the  Peel  party  with  the  Con- 
servative, and,  a  thing  still  more 
serious,  might  alienate  some  of  his 
•own  hitherto  stannch  supporters. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Irish  party  openly  de- 
nounced him  and  his  friends,  and 
could  from  Inclination,  and  could 
with  decency,  gratefully  combine  with 
their  new  allies,  the  Peel  party,  to 
defeat  the  obnoxious  Minbter.  The 
position  of  Lord  John  Russell,  thus 
tied  to  an  impracticable  pledge,  must 
have  been  unspeakably  harassing 
towards  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session,  which  was  ushered  in  by 
meeting  after  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
accompanied  by  widespread  rumours 
that  the  Ministry  were  seriously 
divided  In  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  threatened  Reform  Bill.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  source  of  disquietude 
and  discussion,  were  the  two  menaced 
motions  of  censure  against  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Grey,  for  their 
respective  doings  in  Ireland  and  at 
the  Cape ;  and  the  perilous  hostility 
of  Lord  John's  bnlliant  discarded 
Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Palmerston, 
incomparably  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  member  of  the  Government. 
Every  one  expected  Lord  John's 
downfall  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  Session.  He  contrived,  however, 
to  get  tolerably  satisfactorily  over 
the  Palmerston  explanation,  every 
one  seeing  that  Lord  Palmerston  exer- 
cised severe  self-restraint ;  and  very 
•comfortably  over  the  Clarendon  cen- 
sure; and  we  know  that  the  hopes 
of  the  late  Ministry  and  their  friends 
then  rose  high,  that  they  should 
succeed  In,  at  all  events,  tiding  over 
the  Session.  There  was  loud  talk 
about  a  reconstruction  of  the  Minis- 
try, by  discarding  some  of  its  mem- 
bers deemed  too  strongly  tainted  with 
'Conservatism,  and  substituting  for 
them  others  from  the  more  advanced 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  supporters  of  the 
Ministry.  The  immediate  result,  how- 
ever, was  simply  the  substitution  of 


Lord  Granville  for  Lord  Palmerston, 
without  tho  secession  of  any  other 
member  of  the  Ministry — to  the 
grievous  discomfiture  and  irritation 
of  the  Radical  party.  Then  came 
the  long-promised  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  instantly  treated  with  contempt 
by  every  section  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Ministry,  and  also  with  anger  by 
the  slighted  and  disappointed  Radicals. 
At  length  Lord  John  proposed  his  me- 
morable Militia  Bill ;  and  refusing  to 
concur  in  a  suggestion  of  his  quondam 
colleague  Lord  Palmerston,  —  urged 
with  earnestness,  and  timed  with  con- 
summate tact, — he  went  to  a  division, 
and  was  thoroughly  beaten.  With  an 
airof  mingled  mortification  and  excite- 
ment, he  at  once  threw  up  the  bill ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  and  his 
brother  Ministers  tendered  their  resig- 
nations, which  were  accepted ; — Lord 
John  recommending  his  gracious  Mis- 
tress to  send  for  the  Earl  of  Derby ; 
telling  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  bad  resigned,  after  anxious  con- 
sideration, as  the  safer  alternative  than 
that  of  a  dissolution,  which  they  conld 
not  venture  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown.  There  was  a  highly  signifi- 
cant contrast  between  the  manner  of 
announcing  the  resignation  of  Minis- 
ters, by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  John  Russell.  The  latter 
was  evidently  Influenced  by  feelings 
of  vexation  and  asperity ;  and  seemed 
to  hold  himself  out  as  a  candidate  for 
reinstatement,  by  avowing  his  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  com,  and  to  insist  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage— announce- 
ments which  met  with  but  a  lukewarm 
reception.  Lord  Lansdowne  evinced 
a  totally  different  spirit.  He  spoke 
with  a  manifest  conviction  that  the 
country  was  threatened  with  danger; 
and  added,  with  a  dignified  air  of  sin- 
cerity and  cordiality — **  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  the  last  man  to  create  in  the 
path  of  the  noble  Earl,  [Derby,]— a 
much  valued  friend  of  mine  at  all 
times,  though  a  political  opponent, — 
even  were  it  in  my  power,  the  slight- 
est shade  of  impediment."  The  Earl 
of  Derby,  thus  unexpectedly  summon- 
ed by  the  Queen,  nevertheless  quickly 
formed  his  Ministry,  and,  in  a  modest 
and  dignified  address,  to  which  we 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  in  our  April 
Number,  made  the  frankest  possible 
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admission  of  the  difficult  j  of  bis  post* 
tioD,  being  in  a  certain  minoritj  in 
the  Commons,  and  a  possible  minority 
in  the  Lords ;  declared  that  he  should 
conduct  the  Government  In  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  in  oonforroitj  with  the 
principles  which  he  had  maintained 
in  Opposition ;  and  take  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
Che  country,  to  ascertain  its  views  of 
his  proposed  policy :  but  stating  that 
he  should,  at  all  events,  discard  the 
Reform  Bills  proposed  by  the  late 
Ministry — this  latter  announcement 
being  warmly  approved  of  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  Lord  John  Russell 
now  adopted  a  truly  astonishing 
and  as  lamentable  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure. Immediately  before  the  re- 
assembling of  Pariiament,  he  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  his  former  sup- 
porters, extendUig  the  invitation  to 
the  Radical  party,  in  order  to  hear 
their  opinions,  and  they  his,  on  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  Par- 
liament, in  opposition  to  the  Minister 
whom  he  had  himself  only  just  advised 
the  Queen  to  send  for !  Lord  John  also 
sent  for— Mr  Cobden !  and  took  sweet 
counsel  with  him  I  and  finally  an- 
nounced that  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
in  the  event  of  his  return  to  power,  to 
extend  the  basis  of  his  Government,  by 
calling  in  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
excluded!  He  was,  nevertheless, 
roughl  V  taken  to  task  by  Mr  Hume, 
and  others  of  the  Radical  party,  who 
gave  him  distinctly  to  understand, 
that  he  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
in  order  to  deserve  their  support 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
Manchester  and  Radical  party  in 
force,  by  several  of  the  Peel  party, 
but  not  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  ha- 
bitual supporters  of  Lord  John's  late 
Government.  When  he  first  met 
the  new  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  made  a  speech  charac- 
terised by  extreme  bitterness  and 
chagrin,  and  a  spirit,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  the  very  reverse  of 
dignified;  giving  a  peevish  expla- 
nation of  the  reason  which  had 
forced  him  to  resign,  concluding  with 
these  singular  expressions:  '*I  felt, 
therefore,  that  if  I  were  not  driven 


out  of  office,  /  $hnuld  he  worried  out  of 
it  bjf  gendemen  in  opposition  I "  As- 
suredly this  seems  strange  language 
to  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  statesman, 
and  so  lately  a  Prime  Minbter ;  but 
it  is  in  keeping  with  all  Lord  John's 
recent  conduct,  to  which  it  affords  a 
due.  Thoroughly  perplexed  by  bis 
surrounding  difficulties,  he  at  length 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  temper ; 
and  having  taken  what  bis  alarmed 
adherents  told  him  was  a  fearfully  false 
step,  he  made  confused  and  convulsive, 
but  abortive  efforts  to  retrieve  bis  posi- 
tion ;  and  has  ever  since  been  in  a  state 
of  political  decadence,  as  is  univer- 
sally admitted  by  both  friends  and 
foes,  who  now  openly  avow  that  bo 
can  never  again  be  accepted  as  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  His  re- 
cent (22d  May)  letter  to  the  electors  of 
London  affords  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  bis  own  apprehensions 
on  this  score.  His  conduct  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Militia  Bill 
amounted  to  an  act  of  political  suicide, 
preceded  by  a  sort  of  imbecility,  indi- 
cating a  total  absence  of  all  power  of 
ordinary  calculation  and  foresight. 
He  deliberately  gave  battle  to  Minis- 
ters on  a  great  question — and,  in  a 
House  of  neariy  five  hundred  mem- 
bers, found  himself  in  a  minority  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty;*  with  bis 
staunchest  friends  unspeakably  morti- 
fied and  disgusted  by  the  course 
which  be  bad  adopted.  On  this 
humiliating  occasion,  the  majority  of 
the  Peel  party  voted  against  him; 
but  all  the  Manchester  and  most  of 
Uie  Radical  party  with  him.  The 
former,  indeed,  have  given  bim,  since 
the  Chesbam  Place  meeting,  a  general 
support  in  bb  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent Minbtry,  but  with  ominous  inti- 
mations, from  time  to  time,  of  the 
conditions  annexed  to  the  continu- 
ance of  that  support.  So  lately  as  on 
the  14th  of  May,  Mr  Cobden  used  the 
following  language,  which  roust  have 
sufficiently  galled  the  sensitive  ear  of 
Lord  John  Russell : — "  The  very  pro- 
position of  this  Militia  Bill  willi*ender 
it  impossible  for  a  Whig  Government, 
constituted  as  it  was  be/ore,  ever  to  r«- 
tum  to  power;  for  it  b  to  them  that  this 
militia  is  owing."    Tbb  threatening 


*  26th  April    Militia  Bill,  second  reading:  ayes  814,  noes  1 64-— the  latter  being 
almost  exactly  the  namber  that  attended  the  meeting  at  Cbesbam  Place. 
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dcclaratioa  fell  from  the  leader  of  that 
party  whom  Lord  John  had  so  sarcas- 
tically rebuked  in  1849  for  their  advo- 
cacy of  wild,  democratic  changes  in 
the  Gonstitation  ;  and,  adding  to  this 
reroaric  another  —  that  Sir  James 
Graham  has,  since  the  accession  of 
the  present  Ministry,  given  in  his 
adherence,  once  more^  and  so  late  in 
life !  to  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Manchester  party,  and  in  1849  repro- 
bated by  Lord  John  Bnssell — ^we  quit 
oar  exposition  of  the  present  state  of 
political  parties,  in  order  to  show  its 
direct  bearing  npon  the  Great  Qaes- 
tion  so  soon  to  be  sabmitted  to  the 
nation. 

The  Ministerial  party,  the  Peel 
party,  the  Manchester  party,  the 
Kadical  party,  the  Whig  party,  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  will,  within  a 
few  days*  time,  present  themselves,  in 
the  persons  of  their  respective  mem- 
bers, and  (if  honest)  as  exponents 
of  their  distinctive  principles,  before 
the  varions  constituencies  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  past,  the  fatore  mast 
be  judged  of  and  provided  against. 
An  eager  and  ambitious  member  of 
one,  if  not  indeed  of  three,  of  these 
parties — Sir  James  Graham— has  re- 
cently deemed  it  discreet  and  becoming 
to  avow  himself  ^^  with  pain ! "  an  oppo- 
nent oIIjot^.  Derby^s  Government,  and 
to  prescribe,  as  the  sole  question  to  be 
proposed  to  candidates,  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Are  you  a  supporter,  or  an 
opponent,  of  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment ?  "  But  it  is  to  be  particularly 
observed,  that  the  right  honourable 
baronet  very  adroitly  slips  in  a  spe- 
cial restriction :  this  question  is  to 
be  "  propounded "  only  "  by  Frte- 
Traders,^^  This  is  a  subtle  mode  of  try- 
ing to  deal  with  a  Great  Question,  so  as 
to  squeeze  it  into  a  LitUe  one,  with  a 
view  to  hoodwink  the  constituencies, 
yoke  them  all  to  the  car  of  Faction, 
and  give  a  perilous  impulse  to  demo- 
cratic aggression.  The  attempt  is 
somewhat  audacious,  but  futile  and 
short-sighted,  and  discloses  palpably 
an  identity  of  policy  between  Sir 
James  Graham  and  the  Manchester 
School,  and  those  reckless  members  of 
the  Whig  and  Radical  parties,  mere 
political  adventurers,  who  have  given 
in  adherence  to  them  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  it.     Let 


every  intelligent  and  conscientious 
elector  reject  the  impudent  false 
pretence  on  which  his  snffirage  i» 
thus  solicited  in  order  that  he  may 
not,  until  too  late,  discover  the 
fatal  use  that  has  been  made  of  it 
by  the  perfidious  applicant.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Man- 
chester party  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
together  with  a  few  members  of  the 
Peel  party,  have  organised  a  confede- 
racy, with  caution  and  considerable 
skill,  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  the 
constituencies  into  the  support  of  revo- 
lutionary candidates ;  and  it  is  conso- 
latory to  reflect  that  they  have  deemed 
it  necessary  so  to  cover  and  disguise 
their  purposes,  in  order  to  escape  in- 
dignant detection,  and  avert  ignomi- 
nious defeat.  It  is  consolatory,  be- 
cause of  the  evidence  it  affords  that 
public  opinion  is  too  healthy  to  wel- 
come or  tolerate  revolutionary  opi- 
nions. The  momcihtous  issue  really 
before  the  country  defies  their  abor- 
tive, yet  insidious  and  dishonest, 
attempts  to  reduce  its  proportions  inte 
the  narrow  compass  of  **  Free  Trade 
or  No  Free  Trade ; "  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  letter  to  the  dticens  of 
London^  thus  far  imitates  the  example 
of  Sir  James  Graham.  These  attempts 
are,  in  fact,  a  tacit  and  tremulous 
acknowledgment  of  the  strength  of 
the  Great  Conservative  Party  which 
now  guides  the  helm  of  the  State; 
and  while  repudiating  the  little  test, 
question,  condition,  or  formula  pro- 
posed by  the  most  cunning  (we  use 
not  the  word  offensively)  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tacticians,  we  beg  to  submit 
the  following,  as  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive one,  as  the  conditions  on 
which  votes  should  be  given  at  the 
ensuing  election ;  and  they  may  be 
said  to  constitute  Six  Points  of 
THE  Conservative  Charter.  "  Are 
yon,  or  are  yoa  not,  a  sup- 
porter of 

I.  Uncompromising  maintenance  of 
Protestantism  in  its  integrity,  espe- 
cially as  respects  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people? 

II.  Determined  resistance  to  De- 
mocratic Aggression? 

III.  A  just  distribution  of  Taxa- 
tion, with  reference  to  its  pressure 
on  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  interests  ? 
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rv.  VigiUiit  bit  friendly  Fobkign 

POUCT? 

y.  Impartial  and  enUghtened  ad- 
ministration of  onr  Domestic  and 
Colonial  Affairs? 

YI.  Making  Old  England  im- 

PRBGNABLS?" 

These  are  the  Six  Points — the  Con- 
servatism of  the  nineteenth  century— 
to  which  candidates  sbonld  be  pinned ; 
find  no  votes  should  be  given  to  him 
who  does  not  cordially  answer  all,  or 
most  of  them,  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
he  will  prove  himself  thereby,  "  with 
pUamrt^^  a  Sufportrb,  as  Sir  James 
Graham  has  found  himself,  *^  with 
jMwri,"  •  an  Opponent,  of  Lord  Der- 
by's Government.  These  supporters, 
we  believe,  will  be  in  a  decisive  ma- 
jority— these  opponents,  in  a  quarrel- 
some and  heterogeneons  minority,  in 
the  ensuing  Parliament.  Now,  how- 
ever, for  a  while,  and  briefly,  of  these 
Six  Points  in  their  order : — 

T.  Protestantism.  It  is  to  be 
upheld  vigilantly  and  vigorously,  in 
its  integrity ;  and  this  cannot  be,  ex- 
cept by  an  honest,  searching  inquiry 
into  the  present  position  and  doings 
of  Popeiy  within  these  realms — its 
subtle  and  tortuous,  serpent -like 
windings  among  all  classes  and  all 
institutions.  It  has  become  a  sacred 
duty  to  suspect  the  presence  of  Popery 
everywhere,  and  not  to  lot  that  sus- 
picion be  easily  lulled.  It  is  often  in 
greatest  force  where  least  suspected — 
among  the  young  and  innocent — 
among  the  learned  and  mature- aged 
— and  under  a  hundred  harmless  and 
even  lovely  aspects.  But  what  care 
the  dogged  opponents  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill — of  any  measure 
directed  against  the  late  Papal  Ag- 
gression— for  such  considerations  as 
this?  What  care  the  Manchester 
party — what  care  those  of  the  Peel, 
the  Whig,  and  Radical  parties,  who 
supported,  and  support,  those  oppo- 
nents? Their  uniform  sayings  and 
doings  supersede  the  necessity  of 
urging  this  topic  further.  But  we 
look,  on  the  contrary,  upon  Lord 
Derby's  as  pre-eminently  and  avow- 
edly a  Protestant  Government,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  Its  leading 
members    have    repeatedly   proved 


themselves  as  staunch  as  the  staunch - 
est  of  us  could  desire;  and  this  is 
well  known  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  and  will  secure  their  deadly 
opposition  and  hatred.  For  that  very 
reason,  that  Protestant  Grovemment 
is  entitled  to  the  warm  support  of 
every  sincere  Protestant — whether 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Dis- 
senter— in  the  empire ;  for  who  is  to 
come  in  their  stead,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  displaced?  The  Eari  of 
Derby  himself,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  recently  declared 
that  one  part  of  the  issue  on  which 
he  should  go  to  the  country  would  be 
— *'  Will  you  support  a  Government 
which  will  mphold  the  Pirotestani  in$ti^ 
UUians  of  the  country — which  will  give 
strength  and  increased  power  to  reli- 
gious and  moral  education  throughout 

the  land ?"t 

II.  Resistance  to  Democracy. 
The  Manchester  and  Radical  party 
would  at  once  open  upon  us  the 
flood-gates  of  democracy,  and  tha^by 
sweep  away  our  existuig  institutions, 
which  Lord  John  Russell  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  solemnly  declared,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  exactly  and  happily  accommo- 
dated to  our  political  exigencies^ 
adapted  to  reconcile  conflicting  inte- 
rests, and  secure  a  harmonious  equi- 
poise between  liberty  and  authority. 
He  sternly  reprobated  all  attempts 
to  disturb  that  harmonious  equipoise 
and  adjustment;  denounced  the  Man- 
chester and  Radical  party  as  engaged 
in  that  enterprise;  and  he  and  Sir 
George  Grey  declared  them  to  be 
virtually  Chartists.  What  would  be 
the  efiect  of  household  or  universal 
suflrage?  The  House  of  Commons 
in  fatid  conflict  with  both  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Sovereign  ;  for,  as 
Lord  John  Russell  truly  stated  on 
the  occasion  already  alluded  to,  such 
a  constituency  afforded  no  guarantee 
for  intelligence  or  independence — that 
"  they  would,  many  of  them,  be  easily 
affected  by  misrepresentations  and 
delusions,  and  had  not  sufficient  poli- 
tical information  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  right  choice  of  members.'' t 
What  wild  and  visionary  demands 
would  be  insisted  upon  by  a  House 


*.  See  his  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Carlisle,  8ih  May— Tt'mM,  May  14th. 
f  See  oar  April  Number,  p.  409.  t  Hansard,  vol.  ct.  p.  1222. 
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of  Commons  tbiu  returned  I  Where 
would  be  the  National  Debt?  How 
would  the  taxes  be  raised?  How 
could  law  be  steadil/  and  safely 
administered?  How  could  the  Queen*s 
Government  be  carried  on?  What 
havoc  would  be  made  of  our  religious, 
civil,  naval,  military,  economical 
arrangements,  when  subjected  to  the 
direct  action  of  popular  caprice  and 
Ignorance?  Who  could  acquire,  or 
safely  enjoy,  or  bequeath  property  of 
the  greatest  or  smallest  amount?  What 
would  become  of  the  indispensable 
subordination  of  rank  and  station? 
SociAusM  would  suddenly  start  up  in 
our  midst,  a  very  Frankenstein,  before 
the  terrified  and  abhorrent  eyes  of  Its 
perhaps  unsuspecting  creator  and  vic- 
tim !  All  this  fearful  train  of  evils  Lord 
John  Russell  clearly  saw,  when  he 
rebuked  Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright, 
and  triumphantly  defeated  the  mea- 
sure they  advocated.  They,  also,  must 
have  seen  that  same  train  of  conse- 
quences, or  they  ctre  mere  blind  Uadere 
of  the  btind^  and  should  be  dealt  with 
summarily  otherwise  than  by  argu- 
ment. But  if  they  did  see  these 
consequences,  and  yet  urged  on  the 
causes  of  them,  ought  not  such  men 
to  be  regarded  as  the  very  demons 
of  democracy  ?  Why,  then,  did  Lord 
John  Russell,  In  an  unhappy  hour, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  bis  evil 
genius,  call  Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright 
to  his  counsels?  Well  might  the 
country  take  the  alarm,  and  rally 
round  the  Conservative  statesman 
whom,  by  such  aid,  he  had  resolved,  if 
possible,  immediately  to  overthrow. 
And  that  Conservative  statesman,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  only  three  days  after- 
wards, lost  not  a  moment  in  assuring 
the  alarmed  country  that  his  Govern- 
ment "  would  exert  itself  to  oppose 
some  barrier  against  the  current,  con- 
tinually encroaching,  of  democratic 
influeuce,  which  would  throw  power 
nominally  into  the  hands  or  the 
masses—practically,  into  those  of  the 
demagogues  who  lead  them."  ♦ 

III.  Equal  Justice  to  the 
Agriculi  unAL,  Commercial,  and 
Ma>'  u fact u ring  Interests.  —  By 
this  is  meant,  let  none  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  the  others ;  let  the 


pressure  of  taxation  be  fairiy  distri- 
buted between  all  three;  let  the 
interests  of  producers  and  consumers 
be  equally  considered ;  let  Free  Thide 
in  theory  be  Free  Trade  in  &ct ;  or 
let  us  get  rid  of  an  impostor,  and 
an  uictf^ici  upon  the  national  enei^gies. 
Free  Trade,  so  called,  has  been 
hitherto  nurtured  at  the  expense  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  to  us 
has  always  appeared  in  the  nature  of 
an  ulcer  upon  that  interest — the  very 
back-bone  of  the  State— impoverish- 
ing and  weakening  its  resources  and 
energies.  With  the  Agricultural  are 
bound  up  indissolubly  idl  our  national 
interests;  and  that  agricultural  in- 
terest should  be  watched  with  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  heartiness.  Hitherto 
the  AUnchester  party  have  had  it  alt 
their  own  way ;  but  they  may  yet 
be  made,  wiUi  whatever  writhlngs, 
to  drink  of  the  draught  which  they 
have  forced  down  the  throats  of  others. 
The  present  position  of  affairs  re- 
quires a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
—  a  wise,  a  temperate,  and  firm 
treatment;  and  it  is  for  the  coun- 
try itself,  on  the  ensuing  all-impor- 
tant occasion,  to  declare  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  its  aflEiairs  shall  be 
regulated.  The  Peel  and  Manchester 
piuties,  and  those  of  the  Whig  and 
Kadical  parties  who  support  them, 
are  almost  incapacitated  from  fair 
and  dispassionate  action  in  this  mat- 
ter, by  their  stubborn  one-sldedness 
and  intolerance  of  opposition,  or  even 
remonstrance.  The  Ministerial  party 
have  solemnly  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  uphold,  when  in  power, 
as  far  as  they  may  be  able,  the  policy 
which  they  supported  in  opposition. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressly declared,  on  the  7th  May, 
that  **  when  Her  Majesty  should  have 
referred  to  the  sense  of  her  people. 
Her  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  introduce,  in  due  time,  those  reme- 
dial measures  which  are  required  by 
justice  and  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  I  am  not  at 
all  clear,**  said  the  right  honourable 
gentleman— *^  I  am  not  at  all  dear 
that  a  58.  fixed  duty  on  wheat  is  by 
any  means  the  measure  which  we 
might  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend. 


BlackwQod^s  Magazine  for  April,  p.  409. 
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.  .  .  Past  agitation  has  raoceeded 
in  investing  a  verj  simple  fiscal  pro- 
position with  snch  an  amount  of  pre- 
jndice,  that  although  I  might  consider 
snch  a  proper  and  jast  one,  I  might 
not  think  it  expedient  or  politic  to 
propose  it.  I  know  there  is  a  very 
great  desire  among  hononrable  gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  there  should  be 
a  fixed  dnty  on  com ;  bnt  I  regret, 
for  their  sake,  that  I  cannot  promise 
to  make  any  proposition  of  the  kind.*' 
Thus  also  spoke  the  consdentions 
Home  Secretaiy — **Let  the  House 
remember  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  has 
also  said,  and  has  constantly  repeated, 
that  if  the  well-expressed  opinions  of 
the  people  of  this  country  were  against 
a  duty  being  put  upon  articles  of 
food,  partly  for  protection  and  partly 
for  revenue,  he  did  not  intend,  after 
the  country  should  have  so  expressed 
itself,  ever  to  moot  the  question 
again.***  That  is,  he  might  have 
added,  until  the  country,  worn  out  by 
suffering,  should  demand  such  a  mea- 
sure of  protection  as  vital  to  its  in- 
terests. 

rv.  Vigilant  but  Friendly 
FoBEioN  Policy.— No  one  will 
deny  the  paramount  necessity  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  policy  with  the 
most  delicate  regu^  for  international 
rights,  usages,  and  courtesies,  coupled 
with  unwavering  firmness  in  requiring 
a  similar  observance  towuxis  our- 
selves. Nor  will  any  one  of  tho 
parties  opposed  to  that  now  in  power 
venture  to  deny  that,  since  its  acces- 
sion, most  serious  differences  have 
been  dissolved,  and  our  own  countiy 
placed  in  harmonious  and  cordial 
action  with  all  foreign  powers,  with- 
out a  single  undue  concession.  The 
rights  of  British  subjects  in  foreign 
countries  were  never  guarded  more 
vigilantly  than  by  the  present  Foreign 
Secretary,  nor  will  our  own  rights 
against  the  subjects  of  fbrdgn  powers 
resident  in  this  country  be  more  reso- 
lutely, though  temperately,  asserted,  if 
need  should  be.  At  no  period  during 
the  last  ten  years  have  our  foreign 
relations  been  more  satisfactory  than 
now— rarely  as  much  so;  and  thus 
has  disappeared  a  serious  and  frequent 
source  of  national  anxiety. 


V.  Imparhal  and  Enlightened 
Administration  of  Domrstic  and 
Colonial  Affairs.  —  The  sound 
administration  of  our  domestic  eco- 
nomy, in  all  its  extensive  complica- 
tions, embracing  and  affecting  every 
one  of  us  in  our  personal  and  social 
relations,  our  rights  and  interests,  has 
this  never-failing  guarantee,  that  we 
are  all  ever  on  the  alert,  without  refe- 
rence to  party  politics,  to  complain, 
to  resent,  to  assert,  if  there  he  the 
slightest  necessity.  Parliament  in 
fluent  session,  public  opinion  and 
its  myriad  organs  ever  awake,  con- 
stitute all-snflcient  security  against 
long- continued  incompetence  or  un- 
conscientiousness  at  headquarters.  If 
those  intrusted  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  various  home  departments 
be  recognised  as  men  of  ability,  ho- 
nour, and  unsullied  public  and  private 
character,  we  know  that  we  are  safe, 
and  are  not  exacting.  Without  utter- 
ing or  insinuating  a  word  of  disparage- 
ment of  their  predecessors,  we  fear- 
lessly ask.  When  was  the  Great  Seal 
held  by  one  more  consummately  quali- 
fied than  Lord  St  Leonards  to  sustain 
its  immense  and  splendid  responsibili- 
ties? And  who  has  a  word  to  utter 
against  the  manner  in  which  are  dis- 
charged the  arduous  duties  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Home  Ofllce,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Post  Ofllce,  the  Public  Works, 
and  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  law 
offices,  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Quu 
vituperamtt  Yet  these  were  the  un- 
tried, and  therefore  incapable  officials, 
whom  the  organs  of  an  eager,  un- 
scrupulous, bnt  quickly-baffled  Oppo- 
sition would  have  scouted  from  even 
making  the  attempt  to  govern  the 
country  I 

The  administration  of  Colonial 
affairs  has  latteriy  become  a  matter  of 
daily  increasing  anxiety,  and  of  tran- 
scendent importance.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Colonial  Secretary 
was  received  by  many  opponents  of 
the  Ministry  with  most  unjustifiable 
and  bitter  distrust  and  ridicule. 
Where  are  that  distrust  and  ridicule 
now?  Sir  John  Pakington  quickly 
gained  the  confidence  of  all  directly 
interested  in  colonial  matters,  by  his 


*  Howard,  exlx^  p.  1098. 
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Bedaloas  attentioa  to  bosioesB,  and 
hia  onifonii  courtesy,  temper,  and 
discretion;  while,  in  his  iegislative 
capacity,  on  several  very  important 
occasions,  he  sorprised  and  delighted 
all  sides  of  the  Hoose  by  his  states* 
manlike  qualities,  which  were  most 
loudly  applauded  by  some  of  the 
most  dl^inguished  but  fair- judging 
opponents  of  the  Ministry.  There 
are  questions  of  enormous  difficulty 
in  store  for  our  Colonial  Minister, 
and  the  Cabinet  whose  head  is  so 
able  and  experienced  a  Colonial  Mi- 
nister as  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  have  been  created 
or  iufioitely  aggravated  by  the  abet- 
tors of  that  policy  to  which  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  is  avowedly  opposed. 
We  suspect  that  no  udeUigent  elector, 
who  has  paid  the  least  practical  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  would  wish 
colonial  affairs  to  be  managed  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  late  Ministry; 
and  no  such  elector  will  deny  that 
the  admmistration  of  colonial  affairs 
hitherto,  by  the  present  Ministry,  is 
full  of  promise ;  and  in  this  depart- 
ment we  include,  it  is  superfluous  to 
say,  the  Beard  of  Control,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  man  of  great  official 
experience  and  adminbtrative  ability. 
VL  Maiono  Old  England  im- 
PRBONABLB.  —  With  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  the  head  of  the  Army, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a 
thorough  practical  sailor,  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy,  and  Viscount 
Hardinge  at  the  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance,^ John  Bull  may  sleep  comfort- 
ably of  nights,  and  walk  about  confi- 
dently by  day.  And  he  knows  all  the 
while,  that  these  are  serious  times, 
when  in  truth  no  one  can  tell  what  a 
day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  Grod 
be  thanked,  we  continue  at  present  on 
satisfactory  terms  with  our  potent, 
but  britable  and  ambitious,  neigh- 
bour across  the  Channel;  but  how 
long  those  satisfactory  terms  may 
last,  is  known  only  to  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Nations.  Unless  we  are 
bereft  of  our  senses,  we  may  see  mani- 
fest indications,  designed  not  to  be 
slighted  with  impunity,  that,  in  spite 
of  present  appearances,  our  safety 
from  invasion  is  precarious.     Let  us 


hear  on  tiie  subject  an  eloquent,  an 
able,  and,  we  believe,  honest  Radical^ 
Mr  Roebuck,  who  thus  a  few  daya 
ago  expressed  himself : — 

*^  /  know  the  feeling  of  the  French 
army  is,  that  we  are  the  only  people 
in  Europe  that  has  not  succumbed  to 
the  arms  of  France.  We  were  never 
beaten ;  our  capital  is  still  the  only 
capital  of  Europe  that  has  not  been 
entered  by  a  French  army.  The  very 
expectation  and  longing  of  their  lives 
— the  very  talk  of  thmr  bivouacs,  is 
the  getdDg  into  London.  That  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  want  to  hear  it  dis« 
puted.  That  bemg  the  feeling  of  the 
French  army,  and  the  interest  of  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  government 
being  to  entertain  that  feeling  of  the 
army  on  his  behalf,  he  might  indeed 
command  any  number  of  persons  on 
that  wild  expedition.  But  what  I 
want  to  point  out  is,  the  horrible  mis- 
chief that  would  result,  even  through 
a  danger  of  invasion.  Why,  if  there 
was  a  danger  of  invasion  for  three 
hours,  fancy  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  all  the  world.  Remember  that 
London  is  not  like  Paris.  Paris  affects 
France  —  London  affects  the  world. 
Of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  Asia,  Afiica, 
America,  and  Europe,  the  heart  is 
London.  Paralyse  that  heart,  and 
the  arteries  cease  to  beat.  Let  one 
Incident  of  palsy  come,  and  all  the 
varied  trembling  lines  of  commerce 
that  exist  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  would  be  snapped 
asunder.  Terror,  dismay,  ruin,  wonld 
seize  millions,  and  against  that  dire- 
ful calamity  the  statesmen  of  England 
have  to  be  forewarned.^ 

Lord  Palmerston  has  recently  stat- 
ed in  his  place  in  Parliament,  in  one 
of  those  truly  admirable  and  powerftd 
speeches  to  which  the  House  delights 
to  listen,  that  not  long  ago,  when 
there  existed  a  contingency  of  war 
between  England  and  fVanoe,  Louis 
Philippe  was  assured  by  one  of  his 
generals,  that  a  French  army  could 
take  possession  of  London  within  a 
week — a  statement  which  produced  a 
great  sensation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  Palmerston  said  this, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 


*  t.  e. — Principally  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  eyerything  connected  with  that 
great  branch  of  the  War  department. 
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Oovernment  Milltift  Bill ;  wbieh,  bar- 
ing  been  proposed  by  tbe  late  Mloistiy, 
and  immediately  taken  np  by  the 
present,  in  concorreoce  with  the 
advice  of  the  greatest  responsible 
naval  and  military  aathorities  in  the 
•coontry,  has  been  sapported  against 
the  most  shameless  faction,  by  over- 
powoing  majorities  night  after  night, 
and  will  soon,  as  it  ought,  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  part  played  by 
Lord  John  Russell  on  this  occasion 
is  to  ns,  chiefly  for  his  own  sake,  a 
<:anse  of  sickening  dissatisfaction; 
and  we  shall  add  no  more  to  that 
which  we  have  already  written  upon 
this  painfdl  and  hnmiliating  subject. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  tbe  part 
played  by  the  Manchester  party  upon 
this  question  ?  That  it  has  sunk  them 
fathoms  deeper  in  publiccontempt  than 
they  were  before  they  took  up,  most 
fortunately  for  their  opponents,  this 
anti-national,  this  utterly  un-English 
position.  Conceive  Mr  Cobden's 
wretched  advice  taken,  and  England 
suddenly  the  subject  of  French  mva- 
aion !  In  a  moment,  if  any  one  could 
think  at  such  an  awful  moment  of 
such  persons  as  the  Manchester  party, 
they  would  be  torn  to  pieces ;  and 
probably  a  like  fate  would  be  in  store 
for  those  who  had  had  the  folly  to 
listen  to  them  1  But  better  counsels 
are  prevailing,  thanks  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Ministry,  aided  by 
the  powerful  support  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  The  anti-militia  agitation  has 
been  a  signal  failure,  in  spite  of  the 
galvanic  energy  displayed  by  tbe 
Manchester  party,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  discomfiture  of  their 
other  schemes  for  agitation  ;  and  we 
hope  that  their  doings  on  this  occa- 
sion will  be  borne  in  mind  at  the 
ensuing  election. 

These,  we  repeat  it,  are  the  Six 
Points  of  the  Conservative  Charter ; 
and  every  constituency  should  insist 
on  knowing  whether  the  candidate  or 
<iandidates  will  answer  them  cordially 
in  the  aflSjmative. 

In  conclusion,  we  conscientiously 
express  our  belief  that,  daring  the 
critical  first  three  months  of  their  offi- 
cial career,  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his 
Government  have  not  only  entitled 
themselves  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  but  have  obtained  it,  and  will 
soon  receive  a  still  larger  measure  of 


national  confidence.  Under  circum- 
stances exquisitely  trying,  they  have 
conducted  themselves  with  such  con- 
summate prudence  as  to  put  their  un- 
scrupulous opponents  uniformly  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  disarm  the  hostility  of 
those  influenced  by  only  patriotic  con- 
siderations. The  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  main- 
tained his  ground  in  a  spurit  of  calm 
flrmness,  and  been  admirably  support- 
ed by  his  friends.  Difficulties,  judged 
insuperable,  have  disappeared  ;  and 
we  believe  that  others  yet  in  exist- 
ence will  share  the  same  fate.  The 
loodly-vaunted  Opposition,  which  was 
to  dash  them  in  pieces  immediately, 
has  itself  fallen  to  pieces,  and  has  no 
real  elements  of  cohesion,  or  powers 
of  reconstruction.  We  think  it  un- 
likely that  Lord  John  Russell  will 
feel  disposed,  or,  even  if  he  were, 
would  be  allowed,  to  be  the  future 
leader  of  Opposition;  and  the  per- 
petual tergiversations  of  Sir  James 
Graham  are  not  likely  to  secure  him 
tbe  confidence  of  any  considerable 
body  of  infinential  Parliamentary  fol- 
lowers. He  must  now  remain  in 
alliance  with  tbe  Manchester  party, 
than  which  one  more  utterly  contemp- 
tible, in  point  of  spirit  and  character, 
and  more  obnoxious  to  distrust  and 
scorn,  never  aspired  to  be  the  medium 
of  doing  irreparable  mischief  to  this 
great  and  glorious  country. 

The  letter  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, goaded  on,  it  is  whispered,  by 
some  suddenly- perceived  exigency, 
has  thought  it  advantageous  fbr  his 
interests  to  address  to  the  great 
metropolitan  constituency,  is  one 
which  is  by  no  means  cidculated  to 
better  his  position,  or  increase  tbe 
number,  or  reassure  the  spirits,  of 
his  former  supporters.  It  indicates  a 
sort  of  laudator  temporis  acti  spirit, 
designed  by  its  writer  to  awaken 
slumbering  feelings  of  gratitude,  and 
excite  vague  hopes  of  the  things 
which  he  may  do,  if  he  should  feel 
himself  driven  on  by  his  new  adherents 
in  a  course  of  democratic  concession. 
We  see  in  this  effusion  nothing  de- 
finite, nothing  statesmanlike,  nothing 
dignified  or  determined  in  bearing 
and  spirit.  We  are  provoked  by 
many  passages  in  it  to  indulge  ui 
severe  animadversions,  and  ask  qncs- 
tions  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
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Lord  John  to  inswer.  We  shall^ 
however,  refer  here  to  only  one— the 
paltiy  aUoflions  to  the  glorious  cause 
of  Protestantism.  Aliu !  how  does 
he  now  roar  Uke  any  tucking  dove! 
How  completely  has  evaporated  the 
spirit  of  the  famous  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  which  so  lately 
kindled  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other  I  To  the  eye  of  a  zealous 
Protestant,  the  one  little  meagre 
paragraph  devoted  to  this  subject 
speaks  volumes,  to  prove  that  the 
interests  of  Protestantism  are  not 
safe  in  Lord  John^s  keeping;  and 
that— shall  we  add  it?— because  he 
foresees  that  to  uphold  Protestantism 
vigorously  would  be  to  interefere  with 
any  possible  alliance  with  Sir  James 
Graham  and  the  Manchester  and 
Badical  party.  Tf  there  be  a  contest 
for  the  city  of  London,  we  suspect 
that  Lord  John  Russell  will  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  Protestant  electors; 
while  the  mercantile  electors  will 
look  with  smiling  contempt  at  bis 
newly-developed  anxiety  to  revise 
the  existing  intolerably  oppressive 
Customs  arrangements. 

The  countfy  has  now  plainly  be- 
fore them,  as  far  as  we  can  briefly 
put  it,  the  Great  Question,  whether 
they  will  uphold  Protestantism  and 
repel  Democracy.  We  await  the 
issue  with  unspeakable  solicitude. 
We  have  no  fear,  if  the  constituencies 


will  do  their  dn^.  Let  them  ask 
themselves  the  plain  question.  What 
is  to  become  of  ns,  if  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Messrs  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  Hume  come  into  power?  Ds- 
STRUcnox  would  be  upon  us ! 

We  implore,  therefore,  every  Con- 
servative  elector  in  the  kingdom,  every 
true  Protestant,  every  loyal  sutject  of 
the  Queen,  to  regard  himself  as  indi- 
YiDUALLT  of  importance  during  the  en- 
suing ever- memorable  struggle.  Let 
no  man  rely  on  his  neighbour,  or  un- 
dervalue his  own  exertions,  capabili- 
ties, or  influence.  When  too  late, 
hundreds  of  thousands  may  lament 
and  curse  an  infatuated  apathy :  for 
if  even  a  downward  impulse  be  given, 
it  rapidly  acquires  an  irresistible 
force.  Before  we  again  appear,  the 
Great  Question  will  be  discussing  in 
every  constituency  in  the  kingdom; 
and  it  really  resolves  itself  into  ate 
or  NO— Conservative  or  destructive?  • 
Everything  is  at  itake—onr  national 
character,  our  independence,  our  civfl 
and  religious  liberty.  Let  those 
only  8uc<^ed  who  are  likely  to  make 
desperate  exertions  in  order  to  in- 
augurate organic  changes,  and  the 
crown  will  quiver  on  the  sacred  brow 
of  her  that  now  wears  it,  and  on  the 
temple  of  our  national  greatness  we 
may  woefully  write — IchabodI  The 
glory  is  departed! 
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Caxton,  Pisistratus,  My  NoycI  by.  Part 
XVII.,  86-Part  XVIII.,  165— Part 
XIX.,  298— Part  XX.,  410-Part 
XXI.,  569. 

Cette,  manufacture  of  wines  at,  622. 

Champagne,  on,  622. 

Charlotte  Corday,  a  poem,  266. 

Cheap  publications,  character  of  the,  374. 

Chelly,  the  canon  of,  451. 

Chesterfield,  lord,  witticism  of,  828. 

Chloris  asleep,  Latin  translation  of,  728. 

Chloris  stung  by  a  gnat,  730. 

Chulos,  the  Spanish,  230. 

Clinricarde,  lord,  403. 

Clare,  John,  career  of,  265. 

Claret,  on,  619. 

Cobden,  on  the  ulterior  objeets  of  his 
party,  510. 

Coffee,  commercial  losses  on,  1851,  478 
—diminished  colonial  produce  of,  653. 
Coke's  Canter  to  California,  187. 
Cole's  Cape  and  the  Kaffirs,  289. 
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ColonUl  poliey,  lord  Derby  on,  397. 
ColonUl  prodace,  dimination  in,  653. 
Comanehe  Indians,  the,  459. 
Commerce,  effects  of  free  trade  on,  14. 
CoMMEBaALDiSTBusKsoF  1851,  the,  478. 
Constantia  Tineyards  and  wine,  the,  290. 
CooTentt,  lord  Stanley  on,  391. 
Conyenta,  the  Tibetan,  347. 
Cookery,    Roman,    734— Scotch,    739— 

German,  747 — Spanish,  748. 
Coolies,  the,  in  the  West  Indies,  669. 
Com  laws.  Peel's  eondoet  with  regard  to 

the,  121— Lord  Derby  on  them,  399. 
Combory,  lord,  826. 
Cormpt  practices  at  elections  bill,  the, 

378. 
Corsiean  brothers,  the,  469. 
Cotton,  commercial  losses  on,  1851, 473. 

COUNTRT,  THE  APPKAL  TO  THE,  498. 

Credo,  by  H.  G.  K.,  750. 

Crosso,  professor,  the  exhibition  of,  604. 

Cnmberland,  the  dake  of,  329. 

Cupid  in  the  Cabinet,  231. 

Currency  system,  effects  of  the,  663. 

Dalai  Lama,  the,  340,  et  uq, 

Dat's  Fits  Ybabs  in  the  West  Indies, 
668. 

Date  oonb  bt,  by  H.  G.  K.,  751. 

Democbatic  Confedebact,  the,  626. 

Debet,  the  Eabl  of,  387. 

Deb^t,  the  earl  of,  his  speech  when  Lord 
Stanley  on  the  28th  Febroary  1851, 
388— on  the  27th  Febroary  1852,  392 
— and  on  the  15th  March,  407 — his 
speech  on  the  appeal  to  ihe  country, 
502. 

Derby  ministry,  accession  and  prospects 
of  the,  498. 

DiNNEBS,  ThOUOUTS  UPON,  784. 

Di8BAELi*8  Life  of  Lord  Geoboe  Ben- 

TINCK,  121. 

Dodington,  Babb,  327. 

Domestic  policy.  Lord  Derby  on,  397. 

Doaai,  captnre  of,  by  Marlboroogh,  156. 

Datch  Boers,  the,  at  the  Cape,  295. 

Education,  state  of,  375— Lord  Derby  on, 
401. 

Egypt,  ancient  gold  mines  in,  533. 

Elections,  bribery  at,  and  means  for  sup- 
pressing it,  377— prospects  of  the  com- 
ing, 498. 

Emigration,  the  increase  of,  8,  508,  641, 
656. 

Emmett,  R.,  the  career  of,  and  Moore's 
poems  on  him,  566. 

Emory's  Military  Reconnoissance,  448. 

Enoush  Administbations,  820. 

Eon,  the  cheralier  d',  834. 

Eugene,  prince,  150. 

EUBOPI^  BESULTS  OF  ReYOLUTION  IN,  242. 

Europe,  effects  of  the  ReTolntion  of  1830 

on,  244. 
Exports,  statistics  regarding  the,  14— 

their  state,  &c,  660. 

FABEfTELL  TO  THE  RbINE,  866. 

Faust,  remarks  on,  212,  213. 


Fbbguson  the  Plotteb,  703. 

Fitzwilliam,  earl,  403. 

Fife  Yeabs  in  the  West  Indies,  668. 

Foreign  grain,  commercial  losses  on, 
1851,  479. 

Foreign  policy,  lord  Derby's  proposed 
system  of,  395. 

Foreign  shipping,  statistics  of,  1 3,  655. 

Forest  Life  in  Canada  West,  355. 

Fortdne-huntinq  extraordinary,  685. 

France,  Western,  the  Rurai^  Supersti- 
tions of,  55. 

France,  present  state  of,  2 — its  position, 
&c.,  under  the  restored  Bourbons,  243 
— and  since,  244. 

Free  trade,  increase  of  emigration  under, 
8 — increase  of  pauperism  under,  11 — 
general  results  of  the  system,  503 — 
it  due  to  the  Reform  BiU,  647— policy 
to  be  pursued  regarding  it,  768. 

French  RoTolution,  general  results  of  the, 
242— effects  of  that  of  1830,  244— and 
of  that  of  1848,249. 

French  stage,  the,  509. 

Geeshoo  Tamba,  the,  in  Tibet,  346. 

George  II.,  character  of,  aud  of  his 
reign,  321. 

Grerman  cookery,  747. 

Glasgow,  increase  of  pauperism  in,  12. 

Goethe's  Faust,  on,  212,  213. 

Gold,  its  Natural  and  Civil  History, 
517. 

Gold,  effects  of  the  increased  supplies  of, 
16 — geological  circumstances  in  which 
found,  521. 

Gold-finder,  the,  607. 

Golden  Legend,  the,  212. 

Graham,  sir  James,  on  the  Derby  minis- 
try, 499 — his  former  sentiments  on  free 
trade,  504. 

Grain,  commercial  losses  on,  479. 

Grands  Mulets,  the,  43. 

Great  Britain,  increase  of  emigration 
from,  8,  508,  641,  656  —  present 
amount  of  it,  246— her  progress  in 
India,  247 — arrestment  of  revolution 
in,  250 — present  dangers  which  threat- 
en her,  252. 

Great  Qoebtion,  the,  762. 

Grenville,  George,  character  and  career 
of,  823. 

Grenville  papers,  the,  320. 

Grey,  lord,  his  attack  on  lord  Derby,  402. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  sketch  of,  264. 

Guidon e,  a  drama,  by  W.  Smith,  23,  32. 

H.  G.  K.,  Fragments  of  poetry  by,  750. 

Hallam,  character  of  Marlborough  by, 
137. 

Hartz  mines,  discoTery  of  the,  518. 

Haymarket  theatre,  the,  463. 

Hensler,  madame,  memoir  of  Niebnhr  by, 
543. 

Hertz,  M.,  his  collection  of  curiosities,  603. 

Herrey,  lord,  sketch  of  lord  Lyttleton  by, 
826— his  character,  327. 

Holme,  Mr,  speech  of,  at  Liverpool,  513. 
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Home  trade,  falling  off  in  the,  640. 

HoMBS,  the,  by  H.  G.  K.,  750. 

Hones,  the  Cape,  295. 

Hobkins*  Spain  as  it  is,  225. 

Hottentots,  the  Cape,  292. 

Hao's  accoant  of  Tibet,  &c.,  on,  335. 

Hungary,  effects  of  the  interference  of 
Rnssia  in,  251. 

HusBAfTDS,  Wives,  Fathebs,  Mothers,  74. 

Imports,  statistics  regarding  the,  14,  660. 

Income  tax,  lord  Stanley  on  the,  390 — 
faUing  off  in  it,  509,  651,  659. 

India,  recent  progress  of  Great  Britain 
in,  247. 

Infknt  Bridal,  the,  266. 

Ireland^  increased  emigration  firom,  9 — 
state  of,  during  last  century,  559 — ^pro- 
gress of  Protestantism  in,  759. 

Irish  coercion  bill.  Peel's  conduct  on  the, 
129. 

Irish  melodies,  origin  and  publication  of 
the,  565. 

Iron  trade,  losses  in  the,  1851,  484. 

J.  S.  B.,  Farewell  to  the  Rhine  by,  366. 

Jamaica,  present  state  of,  506. 

Jeffrey,  quarrel  between,  and  Moore,  565. 

JocELiNE*8  Mother's  Lbgact,  review  of, 
491. 

Johnson  on  the  Califomian  diggings,  528. 

Kafirs,  sketches  of  the,  296. 

Kaiserworth,  Marlborough's  capture  of, 
148. 

Khata,  Tibetan  custom  of,  843. 

King  John,  production  of,  at  the  Princess's 
theatre,  469. 

Klopstock,  the  wife  of,  letters  fh>m,  271. 

Koko-Noor,  tradition  regarding,  341. 

Lalla  Rookh,  the  publication  of,  568. 

Lama  of  Tibet,  account  of  the,  340,  et  $eq. 

Lauffeldt,  the  battle  of,  349. 

Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  340,  et  seq. 

Liberals,  present  policy  of  the,  627 — va- 
rious grades  of,  628,  632. 

Liege,  Marlborough's  capture  of,  148. 

Lille,  the  siege  of,  154. 

Little  Charcoal-burner,  the,  59. 

Little's  poems,  the  publication  of,  564. 

Liverpool  conservatives,  meeting  of  the, 
513. 

London  theatres,  the,  463. 

Longfellow's  Golden  Legend,  212. 

Lords,  the  House  of,  on  the  27th  Febru- 
ary, 387 — lord  Derby's  speech  in,  1851, 
390— and  1852,392. 

Louis  XIV.,  position  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Marlborough's  career,  146. 

Louis  Philippe,  system  of  government  of, 
248— his  fall,  249. 

Louis  Napoleon,  establishment  of  military 
despotism  under,  2. 

Lucas,  F.,  declaration  of,  against  Protes- 
tantism, 756. 

Lumez,  Harry,  a  Creole,  679. 

Lyceum  theatre,  the,  602. 

Lyttleton,  lord,  326. 


Maoaolay  on  the  oharaoter  of  Marlbo- 
rough, 188. 

Biadeira  wines,  the,  291. 

Mahon,  lord,  on  Marlborough,  138. 

Malplaquet,  the  battle  of,  155. 

Manasarawnr,  the  lake  of,  337. 

Manchester,  increase  of  pauperism  in,  1 1. 

Maricopa  Indians,  the,  456. 

Marionettes,  the,  at  the  Adelaide  gallerr, 
465. 

Marlborough,  the  Duke  of,  135. 

Marlborough  despatches,  the,  140. 

Marlborough,  the  duchess  of,  her  charac- 
ter, &c.,  144. 

Marriage  act,  the  new  effects  of,  75. 

Marshall,  Mr,  discovery  of  the  Califor^ 
nian  diggings  by,  519. 

Martin,  rev.  G./  prediction  of,  regarding 
Popish  aggression,  755. 

Martinei,  a  Navijo  chief,  451,  452. 

Masham,  Mrs,  152. 

Matador,  the  Spanish,  226. 

Mathews,  Charles,  as  an  actor,  599. 

Maynooth  grant,  views  of  the  Whigs  on 
the,  627. 

Melcombe,  lord,  327. 

Mexico,  sketches  in,  449. 

Middlesex,  lord,  330. 

Military  chapel  at  Woolwich,  the,  606. 

Military  despotism,  establidimeilt  of,  in 
France,  2. 

Mitford's  Recollections,  259. 

Moine  Trompeur,  the,  59. 

Monmouth,  the  duke  of,  Ferguson's  con- 
nection with,  705,  et  $eq.  patHm, 

Mont  Blanc,  35. 

Montes  the  buU-fighter,  227. 

Montezuma,  the  fire  of,  440. 

Moodie's  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  855. 

Moore,  Thomas,  559. 

Mother's  LAoact  to  her  Unborn  Child, 
the,  491. 

Mule  of  misguidance,  the,  59. 

Murchison,  Sir  R.,  on  the  Anstraliaa 
gold,  520. 

Mt  Novel,  Book  IX.,  initial  chapter, 
86— chap,  ii.,  87 — chap,  iii.,  90— chap, 
iv.,  95 — chap,  v.,  97 — cl»p.  vL,  99 — 
chap,  vii.,  101— chap,  viii.,  108 — chap, 
ix.,  165— chap,  x.,  167— chap,  xi., 
168— chap,  xii.,  172— chap,  xiii.,  173 
—chap,  xiv.,  175 — chap,  xv^  178 — 
chap,  xvi,  181— chap,  xvii,  185— Book 
X.,  initial  chapter,  298 — chap,  ii.,  299 
— chap,  iii.,  304— chap,  iv.,  310 — chap. 
v.,  811 — chap,  vi.,  313— chap,  vii., 
814— chap,  viii.,  315— chap,  ix.,  818— 
chap.  X.,  410— chap,  xi.,  412— chap, 
xii.,  418 — chap,  xiii.,  416 — chap,  xiv., 
418— chap.  XV.,  421— chap,  xvi.,  422— 
chap,  xvii.,  425 — chap,  xviii.,  427 — 
chap,  xix.,  431 — chap,  xx.,  433— «hap. 
xzi.,  435  —chap.  xxiL,  436— ehap. 
xxiiL,  488— chap,  xxiv.,  439— ehap. 
XXV.,  442— Book  XI.,  initial  cha|»ter. 
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669— «hap.  u.,  570— chap,  iu.,  674— 

chap.  iT^  576— chap,  t^  679— chap. 

Ti.,  681— chap,  vii.,  58:^  chap.  tuL, 

586— chap,  ix.,  688— chap,  x.,  689— 

ohap.  xi.,  690— chap,  xii.,  692. 
Napoleon,  effbcta  of  the  &U  of,  242. 
Narbona,  a  Narajo  chief,  46a 
Nanjo  Indians,  the,  449, 450. 
Narigation  laws,  eSfects  of  the  repeal  o^ 

on  shipping,  13. 
Negroes,  character,  fto.,  of  the,  in  the 

West  Indiee,  669. 
New  Mexico,  sketches  in,  449. 
Ngari,  district  of,  337. 
NiKBimn,  Lipx  op,  642. 
Niebuhr,  Carslen,  fkther  of  the  historian, 

644. 
Note  Seotia,  probabiUties  of  gold  being 

ibnnd  in,  624. 
Old  Soldibr,  the,  bj  Thos.  Aird,  cam- 
paign   first,  236  —  campaign   second, 

237— campaign  third,  238. 
Ondenarde,  battle  of,  163. 
Oua   LoNDoif  Ck>icMiasioNnu  460 — No. 

II.,  696. 
Onr  Village,  Bliss  Mitford's,  269. 
Palmerston,  lord,  his  position,  &c.,  as 

foreign  secretary,  265. 
Papal  aggression.  Lord  Derby  on,  891— 

policy  to  be  followed  by  the  electors 

regarding,  763. 
Paris,  cookery,  &c,  at,  747. 
Parliamentary  bribery,  Lord  Derby  on, 

400. 
Parties,  present  position  of,  760. 
Pauperism,  increase  of,  under  Free  Trade, 

Peace,  effects  of  the,  on  Europe,  243. 

Pecos,  Mexioaa  town  of,  449. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  condtict  as  regards  Free 
Trade,  121--his  speech  4t  Tanworth 
contrasted  with  his  after  policy,  398— 
effects  of  his  enmncy  system,  663. 

Phelps,  Mr,  as  James  VI.,  697— his  act- 
ing,  598. 

Pieadofs,  the  Spanish,  228,  229. 

Pimos  Indians,  the,  466. 

Pitahaya,  the,  a  Mexican  cactus,  455. 

PoxTBT,  FBAOMOfTS  OP,  by  H.  G.  K., 
Credo,  760  — the  Homes,  t6.  — the 
World  grown  old,  751— the  Days 
gone  by,  t6. 

PoucT  OF  TBI  PaoncnoifisTS,  646. 

Political  uid  MoNRAmr  Pnospncrs,  1. 

Political  dinners,  origin  of,  in  England, 
745. 

Poor  rat«s,increase  of,underfiree  trade,  1 1 . 

Popery,  Lord  Stanley  on,  391— policy  to 
be  piirsaed  against  its  aggressions,  753. 

Port  wioe,on,  619. 

Potoni,  discovery  of  the  mines  of,  619. 

PriceV  Taubomachia,  reriew  of,  225. 

PaiNSKp's  TiBBT,  roTiew  of,  336. 

Protection,  lord  Derby  on,  891. 

PftOTKCTlONim,  POUCT  OP  THB,  646. 


ProtecUonists,  positioa  of,  at  the  time  of 

Peel's  secession,  124. 
Protestant  question,  present  importance 

of,  and  policy  to  be  followed  regarding 

it,  753. 
Pueblo  Indians,  the,  449,  450. 
Radicals,  alliance  of  Russell  with  the, 

626— their  prospects,  629. 
Rakas  Thai,  the  lake  of,  337. 
Raleigh,  sir  W.,  the  Ue  by,  270. 
RamUies,  the  battle  of,  161. 
Rantiau,  epitaph  on,  732. 
Reach's  Clabr  and  Outks,  617. 
Rbconnoissamcis  in  Nxw  Mxxioo,  &C., 

446. 
Reform  bill,  ultimate  effecU  of  the,  647 

— the  ministerial,  7,  20. 
Rbpobm  HBA8URS  OP  1862,  the,  369. 
Religious  education,  lord  Derby  on,  401. 
Reptiles,  West  Indian,  677. 
Restoration,  France  under  the,  248. 
Rbtolution,  rbsults  op,  in  Eubopb,  242. 
Rbinb,  pabxwcll  to  the,  366. 
Rhine  wines,  the,  621. 
Richardson  the  noTclist,  letters  from  the 

wife  of  Klopstock  to,  271. 
Rights  of  women  oongress,  a,  77. 
Rocher  de  Cancalle,  the,  747. 
RovoHiNO  it  in  THB  BUSH,  reviow  of,  356. 

RoBAL  SUPBBSTITIONBOP  WlSTBBN  FbaNCB, 

the,  66. 

Russell,  lord  John,  his  new  Reform  bill, 
3G9  et  #f9.— conduct  of  his  ministry  in 
their  resignation  in  1861, 388 — his  fall, 
and  character  of  his  government,  498 — 
alienation  of  his  supporters  from  him, 
627— coalition  between  him  and  Cob- 
den,  765. 

Russia,  rapid  progress  of,  247— her  inter- 
ference in  Hungary  and  its  effects,  261. 

Ryehouse  plot,  Ferguson's  connection 
with  the,  708. 

Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  present  state,  &c. 
of,  696. 

St  Venant,  Marlborough's  capture  of,  156. 

Sanpoo  rirer,  the,  837. 

Samen,  a  breakfast  at,  741. 

Saxony,  disoorery  of  the  mines  of,  519. 

Scotch  cookery,  on,  739. 

Scotland,  claims  of,  to  an  increased  repre- 
sentalioB,880— Niebahr's  residence  in, 
647 — capabilities  of,  as  regards  food, 
742. 

Scottish  protection  association,  address 
of,  to  lord  Derby,  601. 

Senegal  gold  mines,  the,  628. 

Shelley,  Miss  Mitford  on,  266. 

Sheridan,  Moore's  life  of,  567. 

Shipping,  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation  laws  on,  1 3— falling  off  in  British 
and  increase  of  foreign,  665— losses 
sustained  on,  1851,480. 

Simpson,  lieutenant,  aocount  of  the  Na- 
T^joes  by,  460. 

Sir  W.  Crichton,  drama  of,  23,  24. 
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Sketches  from  the  Cape,  289. 
Smith's  Dramas,  reriew  of»  22. 
Smith,  Albert,  ms  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  85, 602. 

SOUYEBTRE,  EMILB,  LBS  DBRNISRB  PaT- 

SANs,  bj,  55. 

Spain,  cookery  in,  748. 

Spanish  bullfights,  sketches  of,  225.     ^ 

Spring,  lines  on,  732. 

Standard,  the,  on  the  increased  emigra- 
tion, 9, 

Stanley,  lord,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  28th  February  1851,  388. 

Stapleton,  Mr,  his  proposed  system  of 
Reform,  879. 

Struoolbb  fob  fame  and  fortune, 
chap,  i.,  106— chap,  ii.,  108— chap,  iii., 
110— chap.  It.,  114— chap,  t.,  lie- 
Part  II.  chap.  Ti.,  196— chap.  Tii.,  200 
— chap.  Tiii.,  204 — chap,  ix.,  207— 
Part  III.  chap,  x.,  272— chap,  xi.,  276 
—chap,  xii.,  280— chap,  xiii.,  285. 

Sugar,  commercial  losses  on,  1851 ,  475 
—diminished  colonial  produce  of,  658. 

Tarantula,  the  Mexican,  455. 

Tea,  use  of,  in  Tibet,  342— commercial 
losses  on,  1851,  479. 

Temple  family,  origin  and  career  of  the^ 
823. 

Temple,  lord,  327. 

Teshoo  Lama,  the,  844. 

Theatre,  defence  of  the,  461. 

Thoughts  upon  dinners,  734. 

Tibet  and  the  Lamas,  335. 

Timber,  diminished  colonial  produce  of, 
653. 

Times,  the,  on  the  state  of  France,  2 — 
on  the  national  defences,  256. 

Tobacco,  capabilities  of  the  Cape  for 
raising,  201. 


Toumay,  capture  of,  by  Marlborough, 
155. 

Trade  circulars,  the,  505. 

Trinidad,  sketches  in,  671,  675. 

Turner,  captain,  embassy  of,  to  Tibet, 
345. 

United  Irishmen,  origin,  &c.,  of  the,  560. 
.  United  States,  a  rights  of  women  congress 
in  the,  77— rapidity  of  their  growth, 
—  246— origin  of  their  rcTolt,  323. 

Ural  gold  mines,  the,  526. 

Utrecht,  the  treaty  of,  158. 

Venloo,  Marlborough's  capture  of,  148. 

Vernon,  admiral,  829. 

Vineyards  of  Bordeaux,  the,  617. 

Wages,  rates  of,  here  and  abroad,  687. 

Waggon  trayelling  at  the  Cape,  293. 

Wedderbum,  defence  of  George  Gren- 
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